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Preface to Vol. It. 




f HB SECOND VOLUME OP ^^THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OP 
GARDENING” has been compiled on the lines indicated in the Preface to 
Vol. I., and it is confidently expected that it will prove a welcome addition to 
the Garden Library. No pains have been spared to render the work a trust- 
worthy one ; and, in many cases, plants popularly known under some " garden ” 
name, are, for the first time in any horticultural publication, referred to their proper 
places botanioally. This often proves anything but an easy task; the can 

scarcely form any idea of the time expended, and the labour involved, in tracing the 
origin, and determining the correct nomenclature, of a host of plants with which they may 
be perfectly familiar froin a “garden'” standpoint. For generic limitation, the “Genera 
Plantarum,” of Bentham and Hooker, has been followed in the great majority of cases; 
bnt several of the different sections of such huge genera as Prunus, Smecio, &c., have, 

for garden purposes and convenience of reference, been kept up. 

• 

To most of my colleagues at Kew, and also to outside friends who have taken 
« Idndly interest in this work, I am indebted for generous assistance. Special 
mentim may be made of Messrs. Jahis Vsitch and Sons, whose unpublished 
HonOgrsiph of the genus Odontogloaaum was place'd in my hands, the article 
Oiontoglohum being, to a considerable extent, re-modelled in accordance with the 
viewa ' of* Messrs. Vxitoh ; the cultural directions for the genus just mentioned, as 
M for Onddium, Sto., were written by Mr. W. Watson. To Messrs. PintB 
Ain> Son ihu work owes mnch of the information respecting Nardamu, a genus 





to tbe study of which Mr. Babb has deiroted many years. Mr« J. % 

responsible, as in the First Volume, for the preparation of the articles relating to 
Fruit and Vegetable Culture, for most of what appertains to Floiists^ Flowetoi and, 
for General Gardening Work. 

Professor J. W. H. Trail, M.D., F.L.S., Ac., has supplied the articles ip: this 
v^olume on Fungi, Insects, Diseases of Plants, the Nectary, Orchid !Pertilisation* 
Ovary, Ovule, &c. As Dr. Trail has made Plant Diseases a special study; as 
information he gives is more full and complete than any available in other gardening 
works, this feature of the Dictionary of Gardening will doubtless prove of both cpn« 
siderable interest and value. 

The Rev. P. W. Myles, B.A., has taken much trouble in Working out the correct 
derivations of the generic names, and a large number which are inaccurately gtyen m 
most books, are, in this, corrected, 

» 

GEORGE NICHOLSON. 


Rotal Garoghb, Kbw. 



REFERENCE TO ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS OTHER THAN 
THOSE FIGURED IN THIS WORK. 


I T has been suggested, by an eminent Authority, that many readers would be glad 
ip be informed where reliable Illustrations could be found of those Plants which 
. are not figured in this Work. To meet this want, references to the Figures 
in Standard Authorities have been given, the titles of the Works referred to 
being, for economy of space, abbreviated as follows 
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(H. C,). Botanist’s Repository. London, 
1799-1811. lO tols. 4to. 

Andrews (H. C.). Coloured EngraTings of Heaths. 

L<mdoh» 18CB-30. 4 vols. 4to. 
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, nicum. London, 1838. 8 toIs. 8to. 
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4 vols. 4to. 
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8 vols. 4to. 
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Th« following are the Abbreviations used \—Jl. flowers ; fr, fruit ; f. leaves ; K height ; d 9 g, degrees : 
rhit. rhisomes; cau. eaudex; Hi. stipes. 

The Asterisks (*) indicate plants that are especially good or distinct 


^ f ASA (thb old Latin name, from the same root as 
pKago, to eat; the seeds are esculent). Bean. Ord. 
LegamHinoiai. This genus, which contains but the species 
desorlbed below, is now included under Vida. For 

culture, MS Scan. 

(oommon). JL white, with a blaokisb*blue silky spot 
bi the middle of the win^ i. thick, with two to five broad, oval, 
mueroBats leaflets: stipules semi-sagittate, oval; tendrils of 
Jesfet ataost wanting. A 2ft. to 3ft. As is the case with so 
many commonly eultivated food plants, the origin and native 
country of the Bean are doubtful. It was cultivated in pre- 
historic times in Europe. Egypt, and Arabia ; and, according to 
De Candolle (**OHgine des plantes oullivSes ’*). it miur be truly 
native about the Caspian Sea and in North Africa. There is a 
variety of this spedet (§quina) called the Horse Bean. 

VABAPAAI* dfss LaffiuniiioaM. 

* VABXAVA (named after Francisco Fabiano, of 
Valencia, in Spain, a promoter of botany). Oro. Bola- 
nossm. A genus containing about elertn speoies of South 
Amevioan ahniba. F. imhricata is a Tory pretty hardy 
freri^Meii iHeath^like shrub, of erect, rigid growth. It 
thriw in almost any spil, and snooeeds best when grown 
agaittftR wall; in the more northern counties of England, 
it ie neoeasary to protaot it dui^iiig soTore weather. In- 
eaeaMd; readily by outtinga of firm yonng shoots, inserted 
^ candy aoil, In a cold frame, in spring. 

UHMliMHlR (Imlpioatsd).* JL pure white, terminal, solitary, 

great profusion ; corolla funnel-shaped ; limb short, 

r^haed. Hay. I small, ovate, sessile, crowded. A 3ft. Chili, 
1898. This forms an esoeilsnt plant for the hardy Heath border, 
«r for dm deeorattoa of the Pool conservatory. (B R. xxv. 59.) 


VAnUtOXA. Now included under Xieptoapormuiii 
(which MO). 

vADmrxA (named after James MaoFadyen, 1800- 
1010, author of a Flora of Jamaica). Ord. Filiee$. A 


4iar and pvet^ monotypio genus, admirably adapted 
a Wardian ease. Sort oblong, in two series. In- 


TOlSMM lapga, •uh*renifom, attached by the centre. For 
laaiKfll oulttwatlon, ms VariM. 


dlfirous)** Aonds entire, dimorphous ; the sterile 
htiMi elongated, and rooting at the apex ; fertile 
below, 6ln. to Oitt. long, about |1 b. broad. 


houa ; the ^rile 


nr AH. « 


FAGBLZA (named after Caspar Fagelins, a onltiwator 
of plants). Ord. Lspuminosai. An ornamental deoumbent, 
greenhouse, twining enh-shmb, clothed with clammy hairs. 
For onltnre, tss XCemiedyR, 

F. Mtnmlnoaa (pitchy). Jl. yellow, koel tipped with violet, on 
long, distant pedicels; racemes axillary. April to September. 
1. petiolate, plnnately-trifoHolato ; leaflets rhomboid : stipules 
ovate, aonminated. C^pe of Good Hope, 1774. (B. B. 261, under 
name of CRyeifUfbifwninota.) 

FAGOPYXtUM (from phago, to eat, and Pyrot, 
Wheat; in reference to the seeds being edible). Ord. 
Tolygonacmm. A genus of two or three hardy herbaoeona 
plants. Perianth out into fire equal divisions, and not 
increasing in ‘sise along with the fruit, like some of 
its allies. Seed mealy. Leaves cordate or lanoeolate. 
Stems ereot, branching. The only speoies worthy of 
mention is F. sfculsfitum. For onltue, ms FolyFommi. 
F, axo u fa n tmn (edible). Common Buckwheat; Brank. /.pink. 
Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, branched. Cential Asia ; but now na- 
tnralised in various parts of Europe. Annual. Buckwheat is 
prlndpally used in England as a food for pheasants; but on the 
Continent, and In some parts of the United States, It is latgely 
employed for human food. 

FAO&JBA (named after Jonas Theodore Fagnens, 
1729-1797, a physician and botanist). Stnb. Oyrto* 
phyUum, Kentia (of Stendel), KuhUa^ PicropKlmum>t and 
Utania, .Ord. I^ganiac^m. A genus containing about 
thirty speoies of ornamental stove trees or shrubs. 
Flowers showy ; ooroUa funnel-shaped, with an imbricate, 
five (rarely six or seven) <deft limb- Leaves large, op- 
posite, br^, ooriaoeons. The speoies tiirive in a oom- 
post of loam, peat, and sand. Cuttings of young shoots, 
made about April, root readily in sand, under a bell 
glass, with bottom heat. The sxmoies described below 
are probably the only ones yet in oultivation. 

F. aorloiilRta (auricled).« /. yellow, verv lirge; pedundM ter- 
minal, nsually by threes. I. coriaceous, broad, ounsate-oblong, 
acute, voiny ; Interpetiolar stipules two-lobed, recurved. Java. 
An epiphytal shrub. 

F, obowRtei tobovate). A white, fragrant, oorlaoeous, smeuer 
than thoM of F. mmntea ; jpedunclM tennlaal, thvee-fiowsred. 
•ob-eorymbose* I «n. to fan. long, thick; petiiriM tarnished 
with a few glandnlar eiliis, oonnected by IntMrpetlolXr stlpulee. 
A 12ft CeylmulSlA Tree. (B.M.48S6.) 

B 
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Fagma — cmHnue (7. 

F. seylaaloa (Glngales«). fl. white, large, few, terminal, umbel- 
late. 1. crowded, obovate-oblong, obtuse ; bracts ovate, obtuse, 
su^uadrangular, shrubby, eiec^ A. 12ft Ceylon, 1816. 

FAOTJS (the old Latin name, akin to Greek Phipoe, 
an Oak, and perhaps derived from phago, to eat; the 
nuts were need as food in the early ages). Beech. Obd. 
Cuf>uliferm, A genus containing about fifteen speoies of 
handsome, deciduous or evergreen trees or shrubs, widely 
distributed throughout the temperate and colder regions 
of both Northern and Southern homisphoros. Male 
flowers disposed in long-stalked, drooping heads; calyx 
four to seven - lobed. Female flowers two to four 
together, in a foui^ • partite involucre of imbricating 
bracts. Leaves entire or toothed. The common Beech 
grows well in most ^dry soils, preferring a sandy 
loam, with chalky bottom, and light loams generally, 
to heavier soils. Propagation is effected by means of 
the seeds or nuts, which ripen in October. In order 
to keep them in a fit condition for sowing during the 
ensuing March or April, they should, after being 



Fio. 1. Branchlist of Faoits sylvattca, showing Male 
and Female Flowers. 


thoroughly dried, be mixed with about double the quantity 
of dry sand, in tubs or barrels, and stored in a loft or 
some oool place. Provided mice can be kept off the 
ground, it is better to sow the nuts immediately after 
they have been collected ; they may cither be sown 
in drills or in beds, covering with about lin. of soil. As 
the Beech does not always transplant very readily, it 
will be necessary to replant in nursery rows every 
two or three seasons, until the seedlings have attained 
the desired size and are placed in the positions they 
are intended to occupy permanently. The numerous 
varieties of our native species are propagated by graft- 
ing on the type. Tne common Beech succeedii^dmirably 
as a hedge, which it is usual to trim close; and as the 
dead leaves oling to the stems in winter and during the 
early spring months, they give valuable shelter. An oil 
is expressed from Beech nuts. 

F. ttBtBrotloa (Antarctic).* 1. ovate, blunt, glabrous, attenuated 
at the base, doubly dentate, alternate, petiolate, l^u. Iona. 
Tierra del Fuego, 1690. A deciduous shrub or tree, with rugged, 
tortuous branenoa (H. F. A. 123.) 


Fagrui — continued. 

F. betnloldes (Birch-like).* Bvergreen Beach, t. ovate-eUliHilo, 
obtuse, crenulate, leathery, shining, glabrous, round at the bass, 
on short footstalks. Tierra del Fnego, 1830. An evergreen tree. 
(H. K A. 124.) ' 

F, ferrngineB (rusty).* I ovate, acuminate, thiddy^ tooted, 
do^vny beneath, ciliate on the maraln. tJiiited Htates, 1T66. 
A largo, deciduous tree, very closely resembling the common 
European speiies from which it i.s distiUgulshea by its longer, 
thinner, and less shining leaves. 

F» obllqua (oblique). 1. ovnte-oblong, oblique, somewhat rhom- 
boid, blunt, doubly serrated, entire m the base, attenuated into 
the petioles, and somewhat downy, h, 60fb Chili. Hardy, de- . 
ciduous. 

F. aylFatloa (sylvan). Common Beech. 1. ob|ong-ovate, obscurely 
toothed ; margin ciliate. h. 60ft. to 100ft. A tiisngular area 
between Norway, Asia Minor, and Spain. A large, deciduous 
tree. See Fig. 1. Of the numerous varieties of this splendid 
HpeciuK, the following are the most important : argenteo-eariegUtiM, 
leaves silver-striped ; aaplenij'olia, hHerophylkit tnefsa, and 
/olia, with more or less cut leaves ; cupreat leaves copper- 
coloured : aureo-variegatin, leaves gold-striped ; purpureUt leaves 
deep purple ; and the weeping or pendulous form, pendula. 

FAIR MAZBS OF FBAKOS. See, 
enlnB aoonitifolins and SaxifraFa graanlata. 

FAZ& XAZB8 OF SSNT. See StaaimoiaiiB 
aoonitifoliuB. 

FAXBT FBZMB08S. See Frimula minima, 
FAI&T BZN08. Green circles, or parts of circles, 
seen in paKtures, and produced by the peculiar mode of 
growth of several species of Agprios and other Fungi. 
Agaricus arvensis, A. gambosus, and Maraamius oreadee^ 
are good examples of those usually inhabiting Fairy 
Kings. 

FAX.CATB. FAX.OIFOBM. Bent like a sickle., 
FALCOVEBA. This genus is now included under 
Albura. 

FALBZA (named after John Peter Falk, 1730-1774, 
a Swede, Professor of Botany at St. Petoraburgh). Oao. 
Convoivulacew. A genus containing three or fpur species 
of groonhouse or lialf-bardy, herbaceous plants, from South 
Africa. R tepena is a very pretty, little, greenhouse, ever- 
green creeper, thriving in a compost of loam and peat^ 
or any light soil. Increased by cuttings, inserted under 
a hand glass, in April; or by divisions. 

F. ropems (creeping).** fi. red, with a paler throat; corolla 
campanulate, orenated ; peduncles hardly longer than the leaves. 
May. 1. scattered, petiolate, cordate-ovate, obtuse, entire. 
Stems decumbent, rooting; branches filiform. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1774. (B. M. 222a) 

FAZaLUGZA (named after Fallngiua, a Florentine 
botanist, who flonrished about the end of the seventeenth 
century). Obd. Koeacece. A monofypio genus. Hie 
species is an erect, much-branched sbrob. For culture, 
see 8iaverBia (to *whioh it is allied). 

F. paradoM (paradoxical), white, large, showy, sub-corym- 
bose, pedicellate. I alternate, petiolate, irregularly three to 
flve-lotied or pinnatiftd, rarely entire; lobes linear, obtuse; 
margins recurved, snowy underneath. New Mexico. (B. M. 
6660.) 

FAL8B AOACZA. See Bobinia Faando^aoaota. 
FAE8S EZTTAHT. See ZMotamniui albim 
FAi:.8B DBAGOE-BEAB, See FhFaoatafla. 
FAME LABCB. See Fsendolarix. 

FAME FEOWEB. See TaUaim tmtifbliwi. 

FAE FALM. See Ckamisropa, Cocyplia, and 
Babal Blaokbtmiana. 

FAE»8KAFEE. Plaited like a fan; 0.F.,,tbe loaves 
of Ohamofrope and Liviatona. 

FIABAMEA (said to be the native name in Guiana). 
Stn. Tetramerium, Obb. Kubtacsui* A tropical Amei^ioim 
genus, containing about forty species, only one of 
perhaps, is in cultivation, P. odordtie$imfi Is a very 
mental, sweet-scented, stove, evexgrem shrub,, with flowers 
about tbe sise of those of Jaemine, It thrives hi flbry 
peat and loam, with the additi^ of a tittle i^Ter jKlnd 
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and aoma small lumps of oharooal. Cuttings, made in 
living, ifitl root, if inserted under a bell glass, in heat. 
#• aAmtlMtam (my sweet-scented).* A, white, in terminal 
ooiynbs. 2. .oval-oolong, acutish at the base, abruptly acumi- 
nated At the apex. Alitt. West Indies, 1793. 

OAUroS. See tigttlaria Sssmp- 
anrao maoulata. 

WAMOatA. Mea^. 

VAJUVACSOITS, riuaxiross. Mealy; having 
the texture of flour. 

rABSBTXA (named after Philip Farseti, a Venetian 
botanist). Obd. OrucifercB, A genus of about twenty 
species of hardy or half-hardy, branched, erect herbs or 
sub-shrubs, more or less hoary or downy. They are 
natires of the Mediterranean region, Africa, and Asia 
Minor to Northern India. Inflorosconoo racemose or 
spieate. Iieaves entire, opposite. Most of the species 
are reiy pretty, and the hardy perennials are well adapted 
for groidng on rookwork, borders, Ac., in ordinary 
garden ebU. The less hardy sorts thrive well in a com- 
post of sandy loam and peat. All are easily increased by 
seeds. 

F. SSgyptlOB (Egyptian). /I. white. June and July. L linear, 
pressed, hoary. Stems shrubby, erect, much branched, h. 1ft. 
North Africa, 1788. Half-hardy. 

F« oUnOBta (buckler-shaped). Jl, yellow. June. 2. oblong, re- 
pmio. Steins herbaceous, erect. A 1ft to 2ft. South Europe, 
wSb, Hardy. 

F« Innarloidea (Lunaria-like). Jl. yellow ; sepals whitish. June. 
L oblong-obovate, stalked, hoary. Stems suftriiticose, ascendent. 


rjUflOXATSD. When a stem becomes much flat- 
tened, instead of regaining a cylindrical figure; e.g., the 
Cooksoomb. 







TAMOfCLMD, FAMXOVZJIBm or FASCXOV. 
XiATB. In bundles or paroels. 

FABmUATB. Tapering to a narrow point, like a 
pyramid. 

FATBSA. Inolnded under Terminalia (which tee). 





Pio. 1 FATSIA PAP^UlFltBA. 


FAT8ZA (derived from the Japanese name of one of 
the species). Obd. Araliacea. A genus of half-hardy shrubs 
or small brees, allied to Aralifc (which see for culture). 
All the species are described below. 

F. horrida (horrid). /!. In terminal panicles. 2. palmately lobed, 
corbie, petiolate, prickly. Stems thick, armed 
with yellow spines. A 6ft to 12ft North-west 
^eri<», 1829. Hardy. Syn. Pantm horridum. 
(H. F. B. A. 98.) 

F.jBponiw (Japanese).* 2. large, leathery, digitate, 
deep shining green. Stem straight forming an nm- 
breua-like head. h. 3ft. to 5ft Japan. A very flue 
L half-hardy evergreen shrub for sub-tropical gar- 

\ dening. It is essily raised from seed, which should 

f be sown in gentle beat ; and portions of the stem, 


treated as cuttings, root freely. Syns. AraUi 
yaponfsa and A, SUthoHii, See Fig. 2. 

F. J. warlegata (variegated).* 2. blotched and mar- 
gined with white. Japan. Half-hardy. 

F. J. V. aurea (golden- variegated).* Somewhat 

larger and stronger than the foregoing, and with a 
rich yellow variegation. Distinct and fine. Japan. 










Fia. 8. FAISXA JAPONICA 


12m. long, live or seven-lobed, clothed (as are also riie 

stems) with a kind of down, but lUtlmately glabrous. 

Stem branching above, h. 6ft. to 8ft. Formosa, 1852. 

A noble half-hardy plant, which must he protected 

from all winds ; very useful for sub-tropical garden- 

Jeff? ) papyri/era. See Fig. 3. (R M. 

^ FAITB. Tho orifice of a calyx or corolla. 

FAVBOLATB, FAVOSB. Pitted or ex- 
cavated, like the cells of a honeycomb. 

FBATHBB GBA88. See Stipa pen- 
nata. 

FBATKBB • VBZBBD. Having veins 
which proceed from a midrib at an acute 
angle. 

FBBBZFBOAZi, FBBRZFUOB. Fffioa- 
^ oious in moderating fevers. 

FBDZA (supposed to be from feduie, the same 
as koddut, a kid, in allnsion to the smell of the 
plant; but possibly one of Adanson's meaning- 
less names). Obd. Falertaneo!. A pretty gla- 
brous annual herb. Leaves entire or toothed. 
It ii of easy culture in moderatedy go^ garden 
soil. Seeds ehoold be sown in pots, in Mareh, 
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and. the Beedling^s planted out thickly in the latter part 
of April, at wHoh time seed may al«o be sown in the 
open border. 



Fio. 4. Flowering Branch of Fedia Cornucopias. 

F. OornnoopUB (Oormicopla-like).* ft. red, curyinboHc, in 
fascicles ; peduncles thickened, flatular. July. 1. ovate-oblonu, 
toothed ; lower ones petiolate, upper ones sesidle. Stem purplish. 
K tin. South Europe, dec., 1796. See Fig. 4. (B. B. lo5, under 
name of Vateriana Cornucopia!.) 

7BBA. See TriolioiiiaiiMi. 

FBLXCXJt (from felix, happy ; in allusion to the cheer- 
fnl appearonoe of the plants). Obd. Compositor, A genus 
of about forty-fire spooies of dwarf-growing sub-shrubs 
(rarely annual herbs), two of which ore from Abyssinia, 
and all the rest from Southern Africa. Felicia is very 
nearly, allied to Aster. Flower-heads radiate; ray-florets 
blue or white, the disk yellow; involucre hemispheric or 
broadly bell-shaped, with from two to a large number 
of series of narrow, imbricated, scarioiis-edgod bracts. 
Leaves alternate, entire or toothed. The shrubby species 
like cool greenhouse treatment, and flourish in sandy peat. 
Propagated by seeds ; or by cuttings, struck in sandy soil, 
under a bell glass. 

F. fmtUNMniE (shrubby).* ft. ‘heads solitury, upon terminal, soli- 
tary, naked, very slender peduncles ; ray-florets purple, linear, 
acute, with one or two serratures at the margin ; centre florets 
yellow, tubular; involucre ovate-cylindrical, of several linear- 
oblong, closely imbricated scales. May. 1. spreading, linear, 
approaching to spathulate, impres.sed with dots ; iiuirgin quite 
entire and recurved. Stem woody, much branched in a zigsag 
manner, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Gape of Good Hope. (B. M. 2718, under 
name of Aster frutieosvM.) 

F. IWBesm (reflexed), ft.-fieade red, white, terminal, closely re- 
sembling the common Daisy. Winter. 1. ovate, sub-iinbricate, 
recurved, dliate. h. l^ft. to 3ft. Gape of Good Hope, 17^. 
Hhrubby. (B. M. 884, under name of Aster refteasus.) 

mWOBT. Bee Swevtia. 

781EALS TBBir. A common name of JLBpleniiiMt 
TUix-fomiilia (which see). 

7BVCS8. See KEdgei. 

FBVB8TAATS. Having a hole or gap through 
a membrane, and so resembling a window in a wall. 

TBVXSL (Fcsniculum vulgare). A hardy perennial 
herb, native of temperate Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia, now become naturalised in some parts of 
this conntry. It is cultivated for the use of its leaves 
in fish sauces and for garnishing. The stalks arc some- 
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times blanched, and eaten either boiled oi mw* , 

seeds are also used for flavouring. Fennel (see Fig4 
may be easily propagated by see^ er by diviskm. The 
former may either be sown in drills Iftin, apart, and the 



FiO. 5. Fennel. 


plants afterwards thinned to a similar distance, or be 
sown in a bod, and transplanted when large enough. If 
seeds are not required, the tops should be 'oooasionally 
removed, as this will encourage the production of 
young leaves. A plantation will last for several years. 

rEVmBL FLOWSB. See Nlgella. 

FBN8SL, OIABT. See Fcnda. 

FBXniGBBBK. See Trigonella Fnmun 
cum. 

FBBZLXA. This genus is now inoluded under CHXiflr 
(which see). 

FBBBXBANBA. This genus is now inoluded iipder 
Zaluiaaia (which see). 

FEBBXBXA. See Hillia. 

FlBBVAXnDBZXA (named after George Garcias 
Fernandez, a Spanish botanist). Ord. Orchideos. A smidl 
genus of epiphytal stove orchids; allied to Brassia, They 
are not of much horticultural beauty* The species best 
known is F. rojt}usta. * For culture, see Btraiiia. 

F« robUEta (rotiust). ft, bright yellow, baTresi imd spotted with. 

red on the lower portion of the lip ; sepals oblong apiculate, bent 

backwards; petals ovate, obtuse, strobing a little forwards; 

Up lonj^r and larger than the petals, thre^lobed, Ma^.^/* 

FBBBBUA (named after J. F. Femel,: 
physician to Henry II. of France). O&D. AtihtCoecB.' A 
genus containing four species of small glabrous stove ever- 
green shrubs, having much the habit of Box. Fedieels 
axillary, very short, bracteolatc, one-flowered; corolla 
small. Leaves opposite, small, 'coriaceous, .riiortly petio* 
late, obovate-oblong, or sub-orbiculjar. llie B|iecies 4e* 
scribed below requires treatment similar to Ztollfielitofi 
(which see). ' 

F. buzllbllfi (Box-leaved> ft., of the eom^ Obtuse. 

Berry obovate, crowned by the subulate lobes of the OSlfx* 

1. five to six lines long, and three to four broad. A lit. to Zt.' 

Uaurltius, 1816 . 
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^Wiiether yiewed ooUdotiyelj ai plnUtfl of 
f^bmno 'boauty and interest when grown as ep'eoimene, 
^ . lor their gwral nsefnlhese in arrangemente with 
towerisf; mbjeote, Feme are indispensable, and possess 
atbijpUitionB populist to themselves. The very large num- 
ber of gaiiera now in cultivation, including native and 
enotio, stove, greenhouse, and hvdy, supply means of 
making a suitable selection for every requirement. Be* 
markable variation in size and habit is most noticeable 
among Ferns, apart from the extreme conditions under 
which the different ones succeed. The now almost uni- 
versal use of plants and out fronds intermixed in floral 
decorations, has led to their production in immense 
quantities annu|bUy, to supply the demand for a few of 
me more popular of genera and species that are suit- 
able for de purpose. The popularity of Ferns is ever 
inmasing, as ideas regarding the supposed difficulty in 
their oulture, and the amount of heat required, have 
been of late considerably modifled, many being found to 
suooeed in much cooler positions than was at one time 
supposed to be suitable. The majority require more or 
less heat, but many that arc kept in a high temperature 
would be healthier and do better in a somewhat cooler one. 
Hardy Ferns are, perhaps, more plentiful in varieties 
than in distinct species, although the latter are numerous. 
Both are interesting and useful for various positions out- 
side, and are in combination extremely diverse in general 
habit ^ It will be impracticable, on account of space, 
to describe here separately the cultivation of every genus 
referred to this bending. The following general remarks 
respecting the treatment of the different groups, accord- 
ing to the amount of heat or other special requirements, 
with cultural notes on some of the principal genera, may, 
however, with the description accompanying each indi- 
vidual genus separately, prove sufficiently suggestive for 
th4 treatment of all. 

. This is effected in various ways, ac- 
cording to the different habits or modes of growth 
exhibited in. the several types. The most general plan 
. of propagaUon is by spores, but with many species it is 
at best difficult, and in many oases quite impossible, to 
obtain these, and raise plants from them successfully. 
The most popular of Ferns, Adiantums, and several species 
of Ptons, are easily raised in immense quantities from 
spores, All Ferns that form several crowns may be in- 
creased by division; and those with creeping rhizomes, 
like many of the DavaUias, are easily perpetuated either 
by layermg the points or removing portions that have 
formed roota A few-*Aspleniums particularly — produce 
small bulbils along the upper portion and at the end 
0 ^ the fronds, and these eventually form plants, if re- 
moved and placed in soil. The increase of Filmy Ferns 
is, in most oases, an extremely delicate operation. Plants 
imported from their native habitats, with every care 
taken in transit, frequently do not live to become esta- 
blished, even if they arrive in fairly good condition. 
These may h® propagated b/ carefully made divisions 
of such plants as become established and grow well. 
Tree Ferns are imported in quantities, and a large pro- 
portion generally suooeed. Young plants may be raised 
^om spores, where obtainable, but it would take many 
years for them to grow to the size of imported stems, 
^e epores of many of the Tree Ferns germinate freely 
enotigh, but, under cultivation, never advance beyond the 
, prothallus stage. 

Bpevet. The fronds from which spores are required 
. Should carefully examined at frequent intervals, when 

, t^y atff b^^inning to ripen, in order to obtain the spores 
9 k% m proper time. When the sori begin to turn brown, 
Solids iffiould be out and allowed to dry in close 
paper bags. The sooner they are sown, after being kept 
a lew better, as any part of the year ^ sui^ 

,gble for the operation, early spring being, howeyhr, pre- 
, Umi for the maibiity of speoiee. They should be sown 
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in pots or shallow pans that ' have been half-filled with 
crooks, the remainder being filled to within tin. of the 
top with a mixture of fine sifted loam and very small 
pieces of crushed brick. An even surface may be obtained 
by pressing firmly with the bottom of another pot. The 
soil should then be watered and allowed to drain before 
the spores are sown, as by watering afterwards the latter 
iqight be washed away. Fern spores are extremely minute, 
and, consequently, should be scattered very thinly over 
the surface of the soil, pieces of glass being placed over 
the tops of the pots, ^o pots should be stood in saucers 
of water and placed in a close frame of a propagating 
house, being kept shaded at all times during snnshine, but 
not in dull weather. Laying pieces of paper on the out- 
side of the frame, and removing them when not. required, 
is a handy method usually adopted. When the sporee 
are sufficiently grown to be visible as very minute plants 
— a stage that varies considerably, with different Ferns, 
in the time taken to reach It — they should be very care- 
fully pricked off in pots of similar soil, filled, this time, 
level with the top. Very small patches must be taken on 
a stick, having the least notch out in the end, and 'tiiey 
should be merely pressed into the now soil about lin, 
apart. No water ^onld .be applied overhead until the 
little plants have 1>een pricked off some time, and have 
formed fronds. SuMoient will have been supplied by 
the pots being placed in water, and the moisture con- 
tained inside the frame, which is not nsnally one with 
bottom heat. Adiantums are frequently -fit for prioking 
out in a month or six weeks after being sown. These, 
or any others, should be returned to a similar frame after- 
wards, and kept close until small plants are established, 
when air should be very gradually admitted.* If oondi- 
tions are suitable, the young Ferns grow fast in the 
spring or anmmer ; and the next shift should be into pots 
singly, or, in the case of Adiantums, each little bunch 
of plants may be treated as one, for quickly forming de- 
corative subjects. Baising Feme of any description from 
spores is an exceedingly delicate operation, and one that 
requires considerable care and attention to accomplish 
successfully. It frequently happens that spores obtained 
from fronds of any particular Fom which may have been 
kept separated from others, will, when sown, apparently 
produce a host of young plants that eventually are found 
to belong to another and commoner species or genus. 
The fact of spores being so light as to be removed and 
carried by a breath of wind, may account for the presence 
of the commoner one, that would probably overgrow the 
other; or good spores of the one desired may not have 
been present at all. The mode of treatment above de- 
scribed applies to the raising of both stove and green- 
house Ferns, and, with the exception of a cooler tem- 
perature, will be also suitable for the hardier speoies. 
Young plants should be potted on before they are very 
full of roots, as, if allowed to become starved in the 
younger stages, it is a long time before they recover. 

Divisions^ The best time for dividing Ferns, or 
for propagating by means of the creeping rhizomes, is just 
before growth commences, in February or early spring. 
It is best not to divide too severely, as small plants are 
much better obtained from spores if that plan be prac- 
ticable. Bbizomes should be pegged to a piece of 
peat, or on small pots of soil, and allowed to form roots 
before being detached. The inaeriion of the little bulbils 
in pots of soU, in a close frame, will soon increase the 
stock of those speoies which produce them. 

Stovs Fxbns. An idea is often formed that tropical 
Ferns require a great heat at all times, with constant 
heavy shadiug in summer, and but little air at that 
season as well. This is altogether a mistake, as tk« 
result is invariably weak, elongated fronds, that are at 
onoe subject to sill insect peste, and are rarely strong 
anong b to stand any change to which it may be neoeesaiy 
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to Bttbjeot them. Blinds on rollers, that admit of being let 
down and removed as desired, should be used. Although 
Ferns delight essentially in shade and moisture, both may 
be carried to an excess, especially in winter time, when 
all should bo at rest. The growing and resting periods 
are as necessary with many Ferns as with flowering plants, 
although the ripening in autumn, as ordinarily understood, 
is not of BO much importance. The general arrangement of 
stove Ferns greatly depends on the structure and space 
at command. Adiantums, Davallias, Gymnogrammes, and 
Platyoeriums, may be cited as examples for situations 
where most light is obtainable, and only a thin shading 
applied in sunny weather ; while Acrostiohums, and the 
stove species of Aspidtum, Asplenium, Nephrodiunit and 
PteriSf succeed in darker or more shady positions. The 
introduction of TYee Ferns produces a fine effect where 
there is sufficient height, but, if planted out, these soon 
require much more room than it is possible to obtain in 
the majority of stoves. By growing them in tubs, and 
plunging, a more suitable appearance is presented, the 
restriction of the roots having a corresponding effect on 
the rate of growth in the fronds. Any repotting should 
bo performed before growth commences, as, if it is deferred 
tin afterwards, many of the young fronds will become 
crippled. For stove Ferns, a growing season of eight 
months should be allowed, namely, from February till Sep> 
tember inclusive. The other four months should be the 
resting period, when a night temperature of 50deg. to 55deg. 
will be sufficient, with a minimum rise by day of 5deg. more. 
A drier atmosphere must also be maintained, and less 
water applied to the roots, at the same time avoiding an 
extreme in the latter case. When growth commences, the 
minimum night and day temperatures may be gradually 
raised, until, in sununer, the former will seldom go below 
60dcg. or 65deg. Air should be carefully admitted, and 
plenty of water applied to the roots and amongst the pots, 
with a view to the production of fronds of moderate 
growth and good substance — conditions not to be insured 
by a close atmosphere and very high temperature. Light 
syringings may be occasionally applied to most stove Ferns 
in summer, but too much has a tendency to weaken many 
of the fronds. Adiantums, Gymnogrammes, and, generally 
speaking, species with powdery or very hairy fronds, should 
not be syringed at any time. The whole beauty of Ferns 
consists in the full development of the fronds ; and if these 
are to be kept in good condition afterwards, until the new 
ones of the following year appear, it is important that the 
plants be kept properly watered and subjected to treatment, 
in summer, calculated to produce a moderate amount of 
solidified growth, that, in the autumn, should be thoroughly 
ripened by the admission of sun and air to the structure 
in which the Ferns are grown. If, as before recommended, 
blinds on rollers are in use for summer shading, they will, 
of necessity, have to pass over the roof ventilators. This 
has an advantage both of breaking the force of the wind 
and preventing an undue evaporation of moisture from 
the inside. If found to fit too closely, blocks may easily 
be fixed to the rafters at the top, to keep the shading a 
little open. 

Geebnbouse Ferns. A large number of Ferns, usually 
grown and treated as stove subjects, succeed equally well, 
but do not grow quite so fast, in a greenhouse temperature, 
and, wherever employed, either alone or in combination 
with flowering plants, are much appreciated. A more 
interesting structure than a cool Fernery attached to a 
conservatory, when well stocked and carefully arranged, 
can scarcely be imagined. The majority of Ferns succeed 
in comparatively small pots, and are consequently well 
suited for mixing with other occupants of the side stages. 
The stronger-grrowing ones are also well adapted for 
planting in permanent beds or amongst other plants, such 
as Camellias, Ac., where not too much crowded, the 
partial shade and moistoxe suiting the Ferns admirably. 


S'anui — continued. 

Nearly all Adiantums do well under greenhouse treatment 
in summer, but must be removed to warmer quarters for 
the winter. Many Nephrodiums and species of Pteris, 
particularly P. longifoliaj P. eerrulata and its varieties, 
and P. tremula^ do better planted out in a cool structure 
than anywhere else. Lomaria gihba^ and other species^ are 
among the most beautiful of cool decorative Ferns, and the 
same may bo said of Aaplenium hulbiferumf and others 
from Australia and Now Zealand ; Davallia canarienaiSt 
Nephrolepis exaltata, Onychium japonicumj Woodwardia 
radicana, i$‘c. Todea harbara is well adapted for planting 
out in a position where considerable spaoo can be allowed 
for its large fronds to develop ; it may also be grown in 
pots, any cool house, or even a sheltered position outside, 
with protection in frosty weather, suiting it. The genus 
Qleichenia contains many beautiful species that do not 
require much heat, excepting two or three from tropical 
countries. If grown in large pans, and tied out with neat 
stakes, beautiful specimens may be obtained under green- 
house treatment. These are propagated by layering the 
slender rhizomes, or by separating rather largo pieces from 
established plants, and potting separately. The shade 
necessary for ordinary greenhouse flowering plants in 
summer will also be suitable for Ferns, plenty of moisture 
being at that season supplied at the roots and, with few 
exceptions, such an Adiantums, overhead. 

Ferns buitaule for Basebtb. Hanging baskets, 
either in the stove or greunhoueo, are, at all times, an 
additional attraction, and the elegant and graceful habit 
of many Ferns constitutes them excellent subjeots for 
use in that way. Baskets, made in different sizes, of 
stout galvanised wire, may be suspended from the roof« 
and, if carefully watered, the plants will succeed ex- 
tremely well in most oases. Many are seen to much better 
advantage, especisj^ly those with long and drooping fronds, 
than when grown in pots for stage decoration. Some of 
the fast-growing SolagineJias are most useful to plant 
with basket Ferns, for covering the soil or hanging down. 
Adiantums will, again, be found very attractive, par- 
ticularly A. caudatum^ A. cuneatumy A. gracillimumt and 
A. Moorei, with Aaplenium Belangeriy ‘A, longiaaimvm, 
and A, viviparum; Davallia diaaecta and D, pallida; 
Qymnogramme achiaophylla ; Nephrolepia davallioidea and 
N. exaltatay and many others that are of somewhat similar 
habit. Nearly all of these are amenable to cool-house 
treatment in summer. 

Filmy Febnb. These constitute a distinct class, re- 
quiring different treatment from any other members of 
the family. Very few do well in an open house, as suffi- 
cient atmospheric moisture cannot be obtained. On the 
whole, they do not require much heat, being often found 
to grow stronger and keep in bettor health when cultivated 
in close oases, in a cool Fernery, than when placed in 
similar oases in the stove. Filmy Ferns should never be 
watered overhead, but the stones and moss amongst which 
they are generally grown must be kept continually moist 
by having water xmured on from the small spout of a can. 
This, when evaporating inside the inclosed case, becomes 
condensed on the extremely numerous divisions of the 
fronds as represented in the majority of species, and its 
continued presence there invariably indicates good health 
and the frequency with which it will be necessary to give 
water. Pieces of rough fibry peat and loam, with char- 
coal and sphagnum, are most suitable for Filmy Ferns. 
Nearly all that grow in soil succeed better when planted 
amongst stones, while those that form rhizomes should 
be placed on blocks of peat, dead pieces of Tree Fern, Ac. 
They must always be shaded from sunshine; and not 
much light is required at any time. The difficulty 
generally experienced is in establishing the plants ; when 
once they begin to grow and increase, the treatment is, 
in most oases, simple enough. HymenophylVum^ Todea, 
and Trichotnati^, are tliree of the principal genera 
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aihong Filmy Ferna. Todea euperha ia a vigorona apeoiea, 
having large fronds of a filmy texture; and T. hymeno- 
phylloidsB is smaller>growing, but very desirable; both 
being beautiful and more easily grown than the majority 
of the plants in this section. 

Wabdian Cases. Ferns used for decorating Wardian 
oases must only include those of email br moderate 
growth, the space inside being very limited. The eyatem 
admits of more moisture being kept round the plants 
than would be possible in an open room whore the air 
is frequently dried either by burning gas or a fire. It 
is always important, in changing plants in these cases 
that become unhealthy, to substitute others from a cool | 
house, as, if insufficiently hardened, the young fronds | 
soon wither and die. Ample drainage must be provided, 
and, if plants in pots are used, the latter should be 
covered with growing sphagnum. Ferns in Wardian 
oases keep fresh and attractive for a long time if they 
receive proper attention. Cases somewhat similar in 
construction, «may be used in cool houses for small col- 
lections of Filmy Ferns. 



Fio. 6. Dead Tree Kern, nacoRATEn with Ferns. 


Tree Ferns. Considerable space and lofty houses 
are essential for growing and exhibiting Tree Ferns in 
their true characters. In Ferneries of limited size, where 
a few are cultivated, it is best to restrict their root growth 
in large pots or tubs, which also allows of their being 
re-arranged occasionally when overgrowing other smaller 
plants. In very large conservatories, a few permanent 
specimens planted out in well-drained borders, succeed, 
perhaps, better than in any other position, and always 
present a majestic appearance unexcelled by any other 
plants similarly employed. Alsophila australis and 
A, esBcelsa, Cyathea dealbata and C, medullaris (the 
latter is probably the tallest-growing of all our cultivated 
Ferns), with DichsorUa antarctica, are the best for culture 
in the greenhouse. All these may also be used in 
sub-tropical gardening outside in summer, in sheltered, 


Ferns — contwaed. 

shady places. There are many stove species of Tree 
Ferns, all of which are beautiful, and worthy of culti- 
vation in large heated structures. They all, especially 
Alsophilas, delight in plenty of atmospheric moisture 
and shade. The stems of imported Tree Ferns should, 
on their arrival, bo covered with damp moss or canvas, and 
be kept moist by syringing until the new fronds appear. 
The time this takes varies according to the condition in 
which they arrive, and the season. When the head of 
fronds is established, the covering may be removed 
from the stem ; but frequent syringing in summer time 
is of the highest importance, as by far the greater 
portion of the stems of many is literally a mass of roots 
requiring a quantity of water. Tree Ferns, in bad health, 
may often be greatly improved by covering the stem 
from the base to the fronds with lin. of sphagnum, and 
tying it on with string. If kept moist, the roots soon 
fill the moss, and the stem is thus considerably enlarged. 
Tree Ferns that are dead on arrival may be utilised by 
covering with epiphytal or other small Ferns for stove or 
greenhouse decoration (see Fig. 6), the top being scooped 
out, and a free-growing variety with a pendent habit 
inserted and planted in soil ; others being fastened on the 
side with blocks of peat and some small wire. 

Hardy Ferns. These are all attractive, and the ma- 
jority succeed best when planted on rookwork in a shady 
situation, sheltered from high winds. A great diversity, 
both in size and habit, is represented by the British species 
and their innumerable varieties, apart from those intro- 
duced from North America, Japan, Ac. Many suitable 
positions for hardy Ferns may be found in most gardens 
where their culture is not now attempted. They should 
have a good depth of soil, and plenty of water in summer. 
In the case of a collection, a pile of rookwork, built with 
rough stones, allows of a place being selected for all, 
according to their size and habit. A good clump of those 
which are plentiful should be planted together, and suffi- 
cient space allowed them to grow and develop, as in this 
way the different characters are much better shown than 
when only single plants are used. Attention in their 
arrangement should also bo directed in placing the ever- 
green and deciduous species irregularly throughout the 
space covered, so that the whole may be, more or less, 
furnished at all seasons. In building a rookwork for 
hardy Ferns, the requirements of the plants must be the 
main object, largo, well-drained pockets being insured in 
preference to the appearance of the stones, that are, in 
great part, hidden by the fronds. Loam and peat, with 
a quantity of crushed stone or brick, intermixed and 
used round the roots when planting, materially assist 
them to become established. The Boyal Fern (Osmwnda 
regalis) is one of the most handsome, and succeeds best 
when planted in a partial bog, or by the side of water. 

Underground Fernery. This is an interesting struc- 
ture, to be seen only in a few places, where the owners 
bestow special attention on Fern culture in its various 
aspects. It consists of a large cavity, dug in the middle 
of a hill, and covered with sheet glass, the hill itself being 
surrounded on the summit with trees. A fiight of steps 
communicates with the interior, where Ferns are grown 
on the inside of the cavity in prepared soil, narrow paths 
or stepping stones being provided on which to walk 
amongst them. A fountain, or other arrangement for 
water, supplies the necessary moisture. The plants do 
not require artificial heat, as they are not much affected 
by fluctuations of temperature outside, and a subdued 
light is constantly admitted by the glass overhead. A 
view of an underground Fernery is shown in Fig. 7. . 

Soil, Pots, Ac., for Fern Culture. Nearly all 
Ferns require a quantity of water in summer, and rarely 
need to be dry at the roots at any season, consequently 
a very important matter is that of efficient drainage. 
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Fenui — continued. 

Anything like a sour or waterlogged soil is either detri- 
mental or fatal, even to those which are not quiokly injured 
in other respects. Success in the cultivation of esta- 
blished plants depends more on this, with careful water- 
ing, temperature, atmospheric moisture, proper shade, 
•tc,, than on any soil in which they may bo grown. 



Fio. 7. View op Underground Fernery, 


Adiantums, for instance, succeed well cither in peat or 
loam alone, the texture of the fronds being firmer in 
the latter instance, and presenting apparently the only 
difference. A largo proportion of peat was at one time 
consi<lered nece^sa^y for all Ferns, but the superior 
cpialities of leaf soil in their culture, where it can 
be obtained, have been more fully recognised of la.te, 
witli considerable advantage to the plants. Soft sand- 
stone, mixed with the .*<011, tends to keep it porous, and 
suit .8 some varieties bettor than others ; and charcoal 
may be used freely with all. The different habits will 
often suggest the mo<lo of treatment required. It will 
not be far wrong to say that a compost of half loam, 
to which is added an equal (luantity of leaf soil and peat 
combined, and sufiTicient charcoal, small pieces of crocks, 
or sharp sand, to keep the whole open, may be used 
successfully for all Tree Ferns and any established plants 
of Adianiiim, Anplt^nium, many species of 

VavolUa, Gymnogmmrne^ humaria, Nephrodiunif Pterit*, 
and any otherK of similar habit. The species of Aero- 
utichum^ Dacallia, Ac., that form slender rhizomes, must 
bo attached to something on which they can grow. A 
good plan is to cultivate in pans, placing an inverted 
pot or a piece of Tree Fern stem in the middle, and then 
building a small mound on the top with lumps of peat, 
Joam, and sphagnum, afterwards fixing the rhizomes to 
the surface with small pegs. Epiphytal Ferns, of which 
PLatycerium is a well-known and distinct genus, often 
succeed admirably if fastened with a little moss and peat 
to a block of wood, and suspended in the stove. They 
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should be kept rather dry in winter. Similar composts, 
as advised above, if passed through a sieve, may be 
used for young plants. Ferns succeed in pots com- 
paratively small for the size of plants, if duo attention 
in given "to watering. Small pots have also an advantage 
in appearance; and any deficiency in the quantity of 
food oontaii^ed in the soil may be supplied with appli- 
(iations of manure water during the growing season. 

Insects. Ferns, especially those under stove treatment, 
arc liable to be attacked by several destructive insect 
pests. Thrips are their greatest enemies, causing irre- 
parable damage to the fronds. Frequent fumigating 
boeomes a necessity ; this must be done lightly and 
with the greatest oare, on account of the tender growth. 
Any Aphides will also be destroyed by the smoke at the 
same time. Brown and White Scale are sometimes 
plentiful, and these must bo removed by sponge or 
iirush. The first-named is the one most common on 
Ferns, the other, fortunately, being more rarely found, as, 
when once established, it is very difficult to eradicate. 
Mealy Bug must be* destroyed in a similar ^vay to Scale, 
as an inseciicido strong enough to kill oither, will, to 
say the least, be dangerous to use, in consequence of 
causing injury to the fronds of delicate texture. In 
winter, when the plants are at rest, the whole should 
be examined and cleaned^ as stronger measures may 
then be adopted, by fumigation or the use of an insecti- 
cide, than would bo safe after growth commences. At all 
times, a watch must be kept for the first appearance of 
insects, as proper means for destruotion then applied are 
always more effective in their results. 

FSRONIA (mythulogioal, after Feronia, a nymph who 
presided over the woods and groves, and was worshipped 
by the liomans as a goddess). Obd. Rtitaceas. A stove 
evergreen fruifc-tnse, a]lie«l to the Orange (Citfue). It 
thrives well in a mixture of rich loam and peat, with a 
little sand added. Incrcasi’d, in spring or summer, by 
placing cuttings of rii^e young shoots in sandy soil, under 
gl i, in bottom heat. 



FxG. 8. Flowering Spike op Ferraria undputa 
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W» tfeplUUItlim. Elephant*B Apple. Jl. white, with reddish 
anthers; panicle small, axillary, or terminal, fr, large, about 
else of an apple, with a greyish rind; pulpy part edible. 

I impari-pinnate ; leaflets five to seven, ohovate, sessile, crenu- 
lated, shining, h. SOft. Coromandel, 1804. (11. F. 84121.) 

FS&RAltXA (named after J. B. Ferrari, 1584-1653, 
an Italian botanist). Obd. IridacB. A genus of half-a- 
doxon speoioB of interesting dwarf bulbous plants, with 
curiously spotted evanescent blossoms, from the Capt; 
of Good Hope. This genus belongs to the section 
Motcbbcb; it has many-flowered spathos, the filaments 
united in a tube, and the potaloid stigmas fringed. In 
a warm, sunny situation, and if planted about 6in. deep, 
Ferrarias prove hardy. * Increased by seeds and offsets. 
They rarely grow more than Oin. in height. 

V. aatberfMUl (large-anthered). A synonym of F. Ferrariola. 

F. Atrata (blockish). Jl. dark reddish -purple, fringed with 
brownish-green. (L. B. 0. 1356.) 

F. dlvarloata (divaricate), fl. brown. May to July. 2. linear, 
acute, glaucescent. Stem branched at top. 1825. (8. B. F. G. 192.) 
F. Ferrariola (Ferrariola).* Jl. greeniah-hrown. March to July. 

2. equitant, enslform ; lower narrow. Stem ainiple. 16(X). Syn. 
F. antherom. (B. M. 761.) 

F* ObtllSifolla (obtuse-leaved). Jl. brown. May to July. 

2. distichous, enslform, obtuse, keeled on both sides. Stein 
erect, branched, many-flowered. 1825. (S. B. F. G. 148.) 

F« moiliata (hooked). Jl. brown ; spathc two-flowered ; seg- 
ments of perianth involuted at apex. May to .luly. 2. linear, 
striated, hooked at top. Stem uranched, sliorter than the 
leaves. 1826. (S. B. F. G. 161.) 

F* undulata (waved).* y2. greenish -brown. March and April. 

2. equitant, ensifomi, wavy ; inner twice ns ntirrow as the outer. 
Stem branched. 1755. See Mg. 8. (B. M. 144.) 

7SR&UOZKOVS. Iron-coloured, rusty. 

rSBTZUSATIOnr by insects, it is only 

within comparatively recent years that the important 
part played by Insects in the Fertilisation of flowers, 
has been thoroughly realised. A goodly number of plants 
will be found, upon examination, to bear flowers mani- 
festly adapted for Insect visitations; and observations 
will prove that in the cases where precautions arts taken 
to prevent those, Fertilisation does not occur, although 
the flowers in question may be hermaphrodite. As a rule, 
flowers of gay colours, those possessing much scent 
or eeoreting nectar, are more or less dependent upon In- 
sect agency. Most dicecious plants, or even hermaphro- 
dite ones, in the Fertilisation of which the wind is a 
necessary auxiliary, present poouliarities of structure which 
do not obtain in those which are now called “entomo- 
philons ; they do not socrote neotar, the pollen is too 
dry to adhere to Insects, and the corolla is either absent, 
or possesses neither the colour, scent, nor nectar which 
attract them. Amongst hermaphrodite flowers which 
are homogamous — that is to say, those in which the 
stamens and stigma ripen together — there are some which, 
experiment has proved, are sterile with their own pollen, 
but fertile enough if furnished with pollen from tho 
flowers of other plants of the same species. Tho scarlet- 
flowered Linum grandiflorwn is, according to the obser- 
vations of Darwin, a case in point. Tho same authority 
has shown conclusively enough, by a series of carefully 
conducted experiments, that, in the case of the common 
Primrose, more capsules and larger seeds arc developed 
as the result of Cross-fertilisation than when Self-ferti- 
lisation obtains. Therefore, unless tho aid of tho oul- 
tlvator be called into requisition, in some cases Insect 
visits are absolutely essential, and in others of consider- 
able value, to the species. 

rSBUXiA (the old Latin name, perhaps from /eno, 
to strike ; stems used as rods). Giant Fennel. Including 
the genera Ferulago and Narthex^ which are sunk under 
Ferida by the authors of tho “ Genera Plantarum." Obd. 
UndelUfercB. A genus of about forty species of splendid 
hardy herbaceous plants, natives of Southern Europe. 
Kor^em Africa, and Central and Western Asia. Umbels 
bf many rays; lateral ones tisually opposite or vorti- 
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Femla — continued. 
cillate. Leaves snpra-deoompound ; leaflets usually cleft 
into linear segments. Stems tall. Boots thick. They 
are of very simple cultivation in almost any ordinary 
garclon soil ; and form admirable plants for growing near 
water, on banks and herbaceous borders, where their deep 
green, elegant foliage is produced almost in midwinter. 
It is important to plant them in permanent situations. 
The two best species are, perhaps, communis and tingitana^ 
but all tho others below named are well worth growing. 

F. Asaafoetida (Asieftetida). jl. greenish -yellow ; umbels stalked. 
July. 2., radical ones Uft. long, stalked; caulino ones broadly 
sheathing ; both cut into oblung-lancoulute, obtuse segments, 
lin. to 2in'. long. h. 7ft. Persia, 1855. 

F. asparagifolia (Asparagtis-lcaved).^ fl. yellow. 2., radical ones 
(inciiuUng the petiole) 1ft. tu 2ft. lung, broadly ovate in outline, 
quadripiqnate, the divisions very narrow, linear, hairy ; upper 
cauline leaves sheath-like ; involucnil ones numerous, oblong- 
*' ■ ' \\ acute, reflexetl. h. 4ft. to 5ft. Asia Minor. 



Fio. 9. Ferula communis. 


F. oommunla (common).* Jl. yellow ; central umbel nearly sessile ; 
lateral ones male, pedunculate : involucre wanting. June. 
'2. green ; leaflets linear-setaceous, flaccid ; sheaths of upper leaves 
very large, h. 8ft. to 12ft. Mediterranean region, 169/. A very 
noble herbaceous plant. See Fig. 9. (8i F. O. 279, under 

name of F. nodf/tora.) 

F. FerulaifO (Ferulago). Jl. yellow, in a large terminal umbel ; 
leaves of mvolncre numerous, oblong-lanceolate, reflexed. June. 
2., leaflets pinnatifld, divaricate: segments linear, cuspidate. 
Stem 'terete, striated, h. 6ft. to 8ft. Spain. (J. F. A. 5, under 
name of F. nodijlora.) 

F. glauoa (glaucous).* Jl. yellow ; central umbel pedunculate ; 
lateral ones male, on longer peduncles ; involucre wanting. June. 
2. glaucous beneath ; leaflets linear, elongated, flat. Stem terete, 
branched. A. 6ft. to 8ft. South Europe, 1596. 

F. persiea (Persian), fi. yellow ; involucre and involucels 
wanting. 2., leaflets rather remote or decurrently pinnate ; seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate, dilated and cut at the apex. Stem 
terete, glaucous. A. 3ft. to 6ft. Persia, 1782. (B. M. 2096.) 

F. Sumbul (Sumbtil). A newly imported species, with graceful 
habit, elegant fem-like foliage, and stately p^amidal panicu- 
late inflorescences. A. 9ft. Turkestan, 1672. This species— re- 
markable fur the fuctid, musky, and milky juice of its root— was 
introduced Into B.ussia in 1835, os a substitute for musk, and a 
remedy for cholera ; thence the drug reached Gonnany and 
England, where it was admitted into the Pharmacopeia in 1867. 
(B.M. 6196.) 

F. ttngltaaa (Tankers).* JL yellow ; terminal umbels on short 
peduncles; lateral umbels few, male, on longer peduncles: 


Vcd. 11. 
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FjO. 10. FEKULA TINGITANA. 


Involncre wanting. June. 1. Bhining; 
pblong-lanceoLate. deeply toothed ; upper 
branched, h, 6ft. to 1 

1680. 8ee Fig. 10. 


leafietB or seginentB 
petiole large, eheath- 
It. Northern Africa, 


FS&UXJLOO. Included under Ferula (which Bce). 

Fssevs aRASS. See Festnea. 


FSSTUCA (the old Latin name, moaning* oriiyinaHy 
a stem or straw). Poacuo GrasK, Ord. GramineiB. A 
large genus, containing about eighty species, principally 
natives of Arctic, cold and temperate regions. Nine 
species are natives of Britain. They are chiefly agri- 
cultural grasses. Several are, however, very graceful, 
and deserving of cultivation. Panicles loose; spikelets 
oblong, more or less compressed. F, glaura and F, ni- 
greacens are particularly neat and compact in growth, and 
are well adapted for borders. They are of the easiost 
culture in common garden soil. Propagated by seeds, 
or by divisions. 


FSVSSFSW. See Pyretliniiii, Fartlieiiiiuii* 


FEVZXJLiEA (named after Louis Feuilh^e, 1060-1732, 
a traveller and botanist). Stn. Nhandiroba. Ord. 
Cncurhitarem. A genus containing five or six species 
of climbing shrubs, natives of tropical America. F. 
Jtfooret, perhaps the only one in cultivation, is a rampant 
evergreen stove climber, tliriving in a sandy loam. 
Propagated by cuttings, made of the young wood, in 
summer, and inserted in sandy loam, under a bell glass 
in heat. ' 



It — conlinned. 

broader towards the rounded apex ; marefns undulate. {. alter- 
nate, membranous, 3iii. to 5in. long, shining, broadly ovate, long 
acuminate, rouiulod at tho base. Guiana (?). A slender, quite 
glabrous climber. (B. M. 6366.) 

FXBBXXiXiOSS. Covered with little etrings or 
fibres. 

FIBROUS. OompoHod of fibres. 

FICARIA. This genus is now included under 

Ranunculus (which »ee). 

FZCOniBRS. A large natural order, containing about 
450 spocios, principally distributed throughout tropical 
and sub-tropical regions. They arc small shrubs, under- 
shrubs, or herbs. Flowers terminal or axillary, solitary, 
or in cymes, often very beautiful, sometimes minute and 
inconspicuous. Leaves otiposite or alternate, undivided, 
usually fleshy or thickened, fiat, terete, or triangular. 
None of the genera are of much importance from an 
economic point of view ; some of the species of Tefra- 
gonia arc used as pot-horbs. The genus just named, and 
Mesembr-gmiihemum^ are the best known; indeed, the 
natural order is colled Mesemhnjanthemece in some works. 



Fio. 11. Ficus CooRKRi (page 1^). 
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nova (the old Latin name, akin to the Greek $fuhon 
or aukont a fig ; the Fig-tree has nearly the same name in 
aU the European languages). Fig-tree. Obd. Urticacew. 
An extensive genus of usually stove or greenhouse trees 
or shrubs. Flowers moncBcious, inserted upon the interior 
surface of a hollow, globular or pear-shaped fleshy recep- 
tacle, in whose tip is an orifice closed with small scales ; 
those in the upper part male, the rest female. Very 
ornamental plants, of easy culture. They are readily 
propagated by cuttings or eyes, having a leaf attached 
in the ease of the evergreen species, inserted in a 
close frame inside a propagating house, in early spring. 


Fioiui — continued. 

small pot. It Rucceeds well in a greenhouse, and also 
outside in summer. Any of the species of Ficus do well 
in sandy loam, with the addition of a little leaf soil, and 
only small pots, in comparison to the size of plant, need 
be used. Plenty of syringing, or occasional sponging, will 
keep the leaves clean, and almost any amount of water 
may be applied to the roots. The species which grow 
on walla are the boat of inside plants that could bo uaed 
for the purpose, as, once started, they soon cover a con- 
siderable space and always proaeut a lively green appear- 
ance. For culture of F. CarirUf see rifif. 



Fio. 12. Terminal Shoot of Ficus exrculpta. 


F. elasHca is one of the most ornamental and extensively- 
grown species, and. a plant that withstands confinement 
in rooms better, perhaps, than any other. It is also 
well adapted for stove or greenhouse decoration, and for 
sub-tropical gardening in summer outside. Shoots 1ft. 
long, if furnished with leaves, soon root, and form useful 
plants much quicker than eyes, which, however, have the 
advantage of increasing a much larger quantity. Small 
specimens are most attractive when restricted to a single 
stem. These may be afterwards grown into tall branched 
plants if desired, by keeping them several years and pinch- 
ing out the points. F. Chauvieri is a ^e species that 
forms a large bush, even when grown in a comparatively 


acuminata (sharp-polnted). Jl., perianth three-cleft or three- 
partite, with the segnionts lanceolate and acuminawd. ^cep* 
tacle solitary, axillary, globose, pendent, of a dwp brigUt 
orange colour, somewhat mealy and tuberculated on the surtace, 
and torminating a stalk longer than itself. 1. 4in. or oin. long, 
somewhat coriaceous, elliptical, petiolated, veiny, glabrous above, 
and full green, downy beneath, with the Tehw 
(under cultivation in this country) 5ft. to 6ft. high, nilhet, loco, 
(fi. M. 3282.) 

'• bnrbntA (bearded).* I. dark green, cordate, about 3in. l^g ; 
apex elongated ; edges clotiied with long brown hairs. East 
Indies, 1M2. A handsome plant for covering the walls of 
stoves ; it has a creeping and rooting habit, similar to ivy. 

\ Benlamin-tree. Keceptacles solitary, or in pairs, 

dobmar, about ^in. in diameter when ripe. i.. ovate, or ovate* 
oblong, acuminate, shortly stalked, 2in. to iin. long, entire. 
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Tievm-- continued, 

thinly coriaceous, with numerous rather fine, parallel, primary 
reins. lYopical Asia, Australia. A large elegant greenhouse 
tree, with slender pendulous branches, quite glabrous. 

F. Rr»—tt (Brass's).* 1. somewhat fiddle-shaped, rich deep 
green. Stems and petioles ferruginously tomentose. Sierra 
Leone. A free, erect-growing species, equally suited for store, 
greenhouse, or sub-tropical purposes. 

F. Carlca (Carian).* Common Fig-tree. 1. simple, alternate, 
stipulate, palmate and sub- trilobate, rough above, pultesceiit 
beneath, h. 15ft. to 30ft. Mediterranean region, Ac., 1548. For 
culture, Ac., ne Fig. 

F. Chauvierl (Chaurier’s)^.* 2. oval-obdise, very dark shining 
green, with pale yellow veins, having one or more large inarginai 
undulations. This is described as Ooing a noble species, w'lth a 
faultless habit, and, next to F. eUmtica, is the liest for outside 
culture in summer. 

F. oomosa (tufted). Female fiorcts pedicellate, growing amongst 
long, narrow, acuminate, chafliy, white scales ; male florets trifld, 
the divisions more acute than in the female. Receptacles 
obovate-globose, small, the size of large peas, produced singly or 
more often in pairs, from the axils of the petioles on the terminal 
branchlets. L very smtioth and shining, dark green above, pale 
beneath, coriaceous and thickisli, entire, with a sharp, thin, 
pellucid edge. Trunk rather slender, about 1ft. in diameter, 
si>oii dividing into numerous spreading, or even declining branches. 
Branches slender, bearing conglomerate masses of leaves towards 
their ends. h. 40ft. India. A very handsome greenhouse tree. 
(B. M. 3305.) 

F. Coopori (Cooper's).* L dark green, ovate, 1ft. or more long, 
3in. to 4in. wide. Probably Australia. A good ornamental- 
leaved plant for either stove or greenhouse decoration. See Fig. 
11, page 10. 

F. dealliata (whitened).* 1. elliptic, about 1ft. long by 6in. 
broad, coriaceous, deej) CTeen above, and, from the preHoiu e 
of a thick coat of silky hairs beneath, the under side is of 
snowy whiteness, which is particularly conspicuous in the young 
unfolding leaves. Peru, 1867. A very distinct and beautiful 
greenhouse species. (1. u. 1870, 4.) 

F. diverslfolia (opposite-leaved).* 1. leathery, rounded above, 
narrowed into the snort stalk below, upper surface bright green, 
dotted with liglit brown specks ; lower pale groen. A compact 
grower, well adapted for general decorative purposes. Greeu- 
house. (G. C. 1881, xvi. 247.) 

F« obiumea (ivory).* 1. oblong-ovate, petiolate, about 15in. long, 
91ii. brc«d, bright sliininir green, with stout ivory-white midribs 
and principal veins. India, 1869. A fine free-growing greenhouse 
species. 

F. elMtiea (elastic).* Indiarnbber Plant. 1. coriaceous, 6in. to 
18in. long, and 3in. to 6in. broad ; upper surface dark bright 
shining green, yellovrish-green below. East Indies, 1815. This 
splendid plant is very largely grown, both for indoor decoration 
and for suD-tropical gardenmg. (Q. C. 1874, B. 358.) 

F* e. follls ftureo-mArctiiatUi (gold-margined-leaved). A very 
effective variety with golden-edged leaves, especially in autumn, 
when it has become fuli-coloured. The yellow band is about lin. 
broad, contrasting beautifully with the dark shining green of 
the centre. Greenhouse. There are also other variegated forms 
of less value. 

F. ezsottlpta (cut-out).* 1. shortly stalked, lanceolate in outline, 
sinuately lobeu ; lobes again sinuate so as to produce a prettily 
cut margin. South Sea Islands, 1879. A very handsome stove 
evergreen, the curious crenations giving the leaf the appear- 
ance of having been stamped or punched out See Fig. 12, for 
wiiich we are indebl^ to Mr. Wm. Bull. 

F, glomentta (glomerate). 2. thin, elliptic, acuminate, 6in. to 8in. 
long, 2in. broad, on long petioles. Stems terete, finely pubescent. 
Anstralia, 1869. A free-growing greenhouse species, of slender 
habit SVN. F. vesca. 

F. maorophylla (large-leaved).* Australian Banyan ; Moreton 
Bay Fig. 2. tiiin, coriaceous, glossy, ovate-oblong, entire, cordate 
at the base, 4in. to lOin. long, 3in. to 4in. broad ; veins sUgbtly 
elevated on both surfaces ; petioles smooth, lin. to ^n. long. 
Queensland and New South Wales, 1869. Greenhouse. 

F. minima (smaller). See F, atipnlata. 

F. ParoelU (ParceH's).* 2. oblong-acuminate, serrated, bright 
green, irregularly blotched with dark green and ivory-white. 
Polynesia, 1874. A very ornamental variegated stove plant 
(F. d. 8. 2273-4.) 

T* religiofa (religious). Peepul. 2. bright green, nearly cor- 
date; apex elonnted into a tail-like process, h. 25ft East 
Indies, 1731. A luuidsome stove plant lor decorative purposes, 
forming itself into a compact bush. (B. F. S. 314.) 

F. repena (creeping). A synonym of F, itijmiata, 

F« Aaxlnirgllli (Roxburgh's), /t. green, /r. collected in bundles 
of eight to twmve near root, tumip-shaped, ribbed, villous, 
having umbUious dosed by numerous ooroate imbricate scales. 
I large, smooth, roundish-cordate, three-nerved, downy on the 
nerves henoath, sometimes repandly toothed, h, 20ft Silhet, 
1840. Greenhouse. See Fig. 1872, 366.) 

F« rubtglsioaa (msty-leaved). Jl.» perianth three-parted ; seg- 


Fictin — contt nued. 



FiQ. 13. Fruit and Leaf of Ficub Boxburquii. 


inents roundish-oval, concave. Receptacle greenish-brown, 
globose, with an obtuse umbo at the point, the surface granulated 
^th small tubercles. 2. numerous, handsome, 3in. to 4in. long, 
coriaceons, elliptical, quite entire, on petioles about lin. long, 
obtuse at the point and at the base; when young, covered, 
especially on the under side, with a ferruginous down ; the older 
ones are glabrous except on the nerves beneath. Branches spread- 
ing, numerous. New South Wales, 1827. A small stove tree. 
(B. M. 2939.) 

F. ncAndenn (climbing). A synonym of F. etipulata. 

F. stipulata (stipulate).* 2. small, roundish, dark green. A very 
handwme little climber, attaching itself to walls. Ac., like Ivy. 
It is half-hardy, and is frequently seen in greenhouses. China 
and Japan, 1721. Syns. F. rewm and F, eeandene, (B. M. 6657.) 
F, minima.^ and other small-leaved forms, are only slender- 
^wlg^ed|^extensively creeping states of barren young plants of 

F. Boringaiii (Suringar's). 2. large, cordate, serrate ; upper sur- 
face rich dark green ; main ribs deep red. Amboyna, I860. An 
ornamental erect-growing stove species. 

F. woaoa (weak). A synonym of F. glomerata, 
PIDDLS-SHAFER. Oborate, with one or two deep 
rocesBOB on each side. 

FZBDLE WOOD. Bee Citharexylniii. 

FZELBXA (named in honour of Baron Field, F.L.S., 
once Judge of the Supreme Court of New South Wales). 
Obd. Qeeneracem, An ornamental climbing, radioant, green- 
houBo evergreen shrub, thriving well in a compost of peat 
and loam, to which a little sand and small pieces of char- 
coal have been added. Increased by cuttings of firm side 
shoots, left intact, and planted in sandy soil, under a glass. 

F. australis (Southern). A. white, pendulous; ootoUa tufmlsr, 
ventricose ; pMunoles axillary, solitary, one-flowered. July* i 
simple, qppoidte, remote, elliptic, coarsely serrated, acute atl^h 
ends, ^w South Woles, 18&. (B.M. 5069.) 
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nC^ (Jl^ieus Oarica). The Fig, as a frnit-prodnoing tree, 
has been onltivated from remote antiquity. To say 
nothing of America and the countries of the Southern 
hemisphere, the cultivation of the Fig must be very 
ancient^ and ie now general from the islands of the 
North Atlantic . eastward, through the warm temperate 
and sttb*tropioai regions eastward to China, where, on 
the authority of Dr. Bretsohneider, it was carried on, 
at all events, as early as the latter part of the four- 
teenth century. According to various authorities, it is 
a native of the Mediterranean region, Syria, Eastern 
Persia, to Afghanistan. It has become naturalised in 
South-west France, Ac. The exact date of its introduc- 
tion into Britain remains in obscurity ; and, like the Vine, 
in all probability, it disappeared from Britain for a time. 
According to Pliny, it was largely cultivated by the 
Bomans, who were possessed of a number of different 
sorts prior to the Christian era. The re-introduction of 
the Fig is said to have taken place in 1525, when Car- 
dinal Pole brought several trees from Italy, and planted 
them in the gardens of the Archbishop’s Palace at Lam- 
beth. Another celebrated tree was introduced from 
Aleppo, in 1648, by Dr. Pooock, the eminent traveller. 



Pio. 14. Pruitinq Branch of Fio. 

and placed in the garden of the Begins Professor of 
Hebrew, at Christ Church, Oxford. In 1809, it was con- 
siderably^ damaged by a fire, and the large trunk decayed 
and was removed. A number of fresh branches, however, 
sprang from the root, and, in 1819, those in the centre of 
the tree were 21ft. high. It is remarkable that a tree 
with wood of such a soft nature should live to the age of 
even several centuries in climates, suitable to its growth. 
In Britain, when unprotected, the Fig is sometimes killed 
to the ground by very severe frosts, but becomes re-esta- 
blished by the production of suckers from the roots; at 
other timee, the points of the shoots are destroyed by frost 
less severe. The fresh fruit does not find general favour 
in this country, partly because successful culture involves 
the necessity of heated glass structures in most districts, 
and the very limited time it remains in good condition 
when ripe. The skin is also extremely tender, and thus 
the fruits are among the worst for packing to travel any 
distance. In Sussex and other mild districts along the 
Coast, the tree will grow as a standard, but 
it will not succeed as such further inland. The gene- 
tally necessary situation is a wall with a south pr south- 
west aspect; but in places where the summers are hot, 
very sharp frosts pf rare occurrence. Fig-trees may 
i grown as espaliers, being easily protected in winter 
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as much as v^culd be required. The Fig poseesses the 
extraordinary property of producing two, and, in some 
climates, under most favourable conations, three crops in 
a year. The fruit supply being thus extended over such 
a lengthened period, becomes to the people of the East, 
where the trees are much grown, an important source of 
food, both in a fresh and in a dried stote. The annual 
importation to this oountry alone of some hundreds 
of tons of dried Figs, is an indication of the quantity 
cultivated, and the crops secured. The same artiole also 
forms one of considerable commerce in Italy, Spain, 
Provence, and in some parts of France. 

As it is not generally understood, it may be interest- 
ing to state here that the flowers of the Fig are unisexual, 
and produced in large quantities inside a fleshy receptacle 
that is closely united and almost closed at the summit. 
The female flowers are most numerous, and situated on 
the bottom and greater part of the inside of the reoeptaole. 
On these becoming fertilised — a condition not absolutely 
essential with all for the ripening of the fruit — each 
becomes a seed, which is surrounded with pulp, and 
those, with the receptacle, form the fruit as shown in 
Fig. 14. An idea of the enormous quantity of 
seeds contained in a fruit may be obtained by 
examining an imported dried speoimen. 

Propagation. This is easily effected in 
various ways — by seed, cuttings, layers, and 
suckers, also by grafting. 

Seed. Propagation by this method is not 
much practised, but is sometimes adopted with 
a view to raising, from the sorts which succeed 
best in this oountry, other new and, perhaps, 
hardier varieties than those introduced from 
warmer climates. The seed, if required, should 
be carefully cleaned from the pulp of some of 
the finest and ripest fruits, and kept till Jan- 
uary, when it should be sown in heat, and the 
young plants afterwards grown on as rapidly as 
possible, as on this ma^y depends the time 
taken in obtaining the first fruit. 

Cuttings, ^c. The best cuttings are short- 
jointed growths of the previous year, from Gin. 
to 9in. in length ; if with a heel, so much the 
better. They may be inserted in pots, and 
placed in bottom heat, in early spring Some 
prefer selecting thorn in autumn, and laying 
the ends in the ground all winter, providing 
protection for the part exposed. Whether 
treated in this way or taken directly from the plants and 
inserted, they generally root freely, and, if grown on in 
beat, soon form good plants. Propagation by layers is a 
quick method of obtaining fruiting plants in a limited 
time, as good-sized branches with fruiting wood may be 
successfully rooted in one season, and may then be de- 
taobed from the parent. Suckers ore freely produced 
where allowed, and may also be grown into plants ; 
but, on aooount of the wood in those being invariably 
very soft, they are inferior to those grown either from 
cuttings or layers. Grafting is practicable if desired, 
the scions being out in autumn, laid in the ground all 
winter, and inserted, soon after the stock commences 
its growth, in spring. Figs being so easily increased 
by the other means above named, this method is but 
little adopted. 

\ Cultivation. The Fig will grow in almost any soil ; 
but if too rich, the ohanoes are that a great pro- 
duction of wood and not much fruit will be the result. 
The best crops outside are usually secured from trees 
planted in a border composed of loam and brick rubbish, 
by the side of a hard walk, into which the roots can 
Boaroely penetrate. If this is not praotioable, they 
must be occasionally restrioted by root-pruning, or by 
other means, such os a narrow wall division under. 
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ground. Good drainage is essential, and chalk is one 
of the best things to use where it can bo procured. An 
open warm position should be selected, as this, and root 
restriction, are important points towards encouraging 
the production of sliort-jointed, fruit-bearing wood. The 
climate of this country will not admit of more than one 
crop being ripened each year outside, and this is by no 
moans a certain one in the majority of instances. During 
severe weather, the stem and branches require pro- 
tection. This is afforded in various ways, some unnail- 
ing and collecting the latter in bundles, and covering 
with a thick coat of straw or mats. Spruce branches, 
fom, thatched hurdles, and canvas, may all be made to 
answer the same purpose. Neither is necessary, as a 
rule, along the South Coast, and should not be applied in 
other places, unless in severe weather, and then they 
should be removed gradually in spring. 

Mode of Bearing^ Pruning^ ^c. The fruits are pro- 
duced, one or two together, in the axils of the leaves. 
They are formed along the branch, as growth proceeds, 
and, with but few exceptions, come to maturity, if at 
all, on new or recently ripimed wood. It will thus bo 
understood that the points of the shoots must, as much 
as possible, bo protected from frost, and preserved when 
pruning. Growth seldom begins outside before May ; 
the embryo Figs on the wood of the previous year, and 
new shoots for the next year, starting almost simul- 
taneously. Fruits will also be formed along the latter, 
and these constitute the second crop, that ripens in some 
parts of the South of Europe, but in this country the 
summers are too short. Any fruits that are sufficiently 
advanced in early autumn to show the shape of the 
Fig, are of no use; and if these are carefully pinched 
off, other later ones may bo formed by the side, that 
remain dormant with those produced nearer the points, 
as before explained, until the tree .starts the following 
year. Pruning is not much required, except to keep 
the branches thinned ; and a good deal of this, also 
pinching of the strongest shoots, should be seen to in 
summer, so as to leave only those rcciuired for fruiting. 
Too much pruning frequently re.«iult8 in the increase of 
soft, unproductive wood, especially if the roots are in 
anything like rich soil. New shoots should be en- 
couraged from parts near the stem, whore they are 
required to replace any that become bare or exceed 
their limits. Either the horizontal or the fan system 
of training is that usually adojited as being best suited 
for trees having to be grown on walls, or as espaliers. 
Suckers proceed in large quantities from the roots of 
permanent trees ; those are sometimes trained about 
15in. apart, and in course of time allowed to fruit. 
This plan is not to bo recommended, as better wood 
may be obtained from healthy branches. 

Forcing. The Fig will bear, and at all times requires, 
a higher temperature to start it into growth than any 
other fruit-trees usually forced. in gardens where a 
house is not specially devoted to their culture, some plants 
may be successfully fruited in pots, and frequently good 
crops are thus obtained. The supxdy may also be continued 
for a much longer period from these, by introducing a few 
at a time for forcing, and securing a crop from the wood 
of the previous year. A lean-to house admits of trees 
being grown both on a trellis in front, and on the back 
wall, the front trees being stopped so as to admit sun and 
light to tliose at the back. The roots of strong-growing 
varieties should be restricted by being pruned or inclosed 
with a narrow wall, as recommended for outside culture. 
The border is best made of loamy soil with a little crushed 
bone and mortar or charred rubbish added, this soil, being 
also better suited for pot culture than one with more 
manure. When any repotting is required, it should be 
done when the plants are at rest ; and if already in large 
pots, the soil and roots may be reduced, and the plants 
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returned to a similar size. A night temperature of 50deg., 
and a rise by day, in mild weather, to 60deg. or 65deg., 
with plenty of moisture, will not be too high for starting ; 
and as soon as the leaves are growing, and the days get 
longer, these ffguros may gradually^ be raised lOdeg. 
higher. Large quantities of water are necessary in summer, 
and it should not bo applied at a lower temperature than 
that of tlie soil in which the roots are growing. Plenty of 
syringing with warm water should also be practised until 
the fruit commences ripening, when a drier atmosphere 
tends to heighten the flavour. Under glass, the Fig ripens 
two crops if the trees are started early, the first being on 
the wood of the previous season, and the seoond on that 
of the current year. The new shoots should be pinched 
when about Oin. long, to arrest the progress of the 
sap, and encourage the formation and production of fruit 
from the axils of the young leaves. Disbudding may be 
practised witli great advantage, as a large number of 
shoots are formed that cannot be allowed snffioient space 
to develop. Figs forced in pots should be plunged, if 
possible, in tan or in a bed of fermenting material, with a 
bottom-heat temperature of about 65deg. Liquid manure, 
when the fruits are swelling, may be applied to these 
twice or thrice a week, unless the plants are growing too 
strongly without. As the fruit and leaves ripen, more 
air should he given and water gradually withheld. When 
the leaves are all dropped from trees, either planted out 
or in pots, they must bo kept quite cool, and the soil 
only a little moist by occasional waterings, until required 
to start for the next season. 

Sorts. Varieties cultivated in countries where Figs are 
grown in quantities outside, are very numerous, but com- 
paratively few of them have been introduced to our 
gardens. The following selection includes most of the 
best, and is, pratJtically, large enough for all purposes. 
Negro Largo and Osborn’s Prolific are good varieties 
for culture in large pots. The former must bo rather 
severely restricted in space, if planted out, on account 
of its vigorous growth. Brown Turkey is, perhaps, 
the best of all for forcing, as it seldom fails to fruit 
abundantly under proper cultivation, and does not grow 
too strongly, even when the roots are not in a limited 
spaoe ; it is also one of the best for outside culture 
where Figs succeed. Brunswick and White Mar- 
seilles are two of the hardiest varieties in cultivation. 
Agen. Fruit of medium size, roundish, with flattened crown ; 
skin green, covered with blue bloom ; flesh dark red, thick and 
syrupy. Bipens late. 



Fig. 15. Figs, Black Bodkjassoite. 


Blaok Bourjaasotte. Fruit medium, with short stalk : skin 
black, covered with a tliick bloom; flesh deep red, thick and 
delicious. See Fig. 16. 

Black Genoa. Fruit oblong, large ; skin dark pur{)le, with thick 
bloom ; flesh yellow, sweet and juicy. A hardy sort, said to be 
much grown in l*rovence. 

Black Xioliia, or Xarly Forcing. Fruit medium, roundish- 
obovate : skin nearly black when ripe ; flesh deep red, richly 
flavoured. Early and prolifle. 

Brown Turkey. Fruit large, short, pear-shaped, witli a thick 
stalk ; skill brown, with sometimes a purplish tinge ; flesh tinged 
rod ill the middle, lic.h and sugary. One of the best sorts grown 
either for forcing or outside emture. It has numerous synonyms, 
including Blue Bumndy, Brown Naples, Common Purple, Italian, 
Large Blue, Lee’s Perpetual, Purple, &c. 

Bmngwlok. Fruit pear-shaped, vexy large, with short thick 
stalk ; skin greenish-yellow, tinged with brown ; flesh reddish near 
the middle, yellowish outside, rich and sweet. A distinct variety. 
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haiHiidr than most others, and not suitable for forcing. It has 
large deeply-divided leaves. 

ChaUo Kannedy. Fruit very large ; skin greenish-yellow ; flesh 
whitish, Stained with red near the eye. Early and very prolific, 
suitable for walls. 

Ool dt Signora Fruit medium, pear-aliaped, with a 

long ne^ ; skin thick, yellowish-white when ripe ; flesh dark 
blood-red, syrupy and delicious. This is considered one of the 
finest figs in cultivation. 

XarXy Violot* Fruit small, roundish ; skin brownish-red, with 
blue bloom ; flesh red. and of good flavour. A small-fruited but 
hardy and very prolinc variety. 

Orlskly Bourjasiotto. Fruit round, much flattened, with a 
short neck ; skin reddish-brown, with a thin bloom ; flesh blood- 
red, thick, and highly flavoured. 

OrOMO MonstreiUie do UparL Fruit very large and broad, 
flattened at the apex ; skin chestnut-brown, covered with u thick 
bloom ; flesh red, thick and juicy. A large handsome Fig, that 
grows and bears freely. 

Nogro Xiargo* Fruit pear-shaped, ribbed, very large and long ; 
^n black ; flesh pale red, tender, juicy, and richly flavoured. 
A variety of good habit when restricted at the root ; one of the 
best for pot culture. 



Fig. 16. Fig Osborn's Prolific. 


Oiborn'o ProUflo. Fruit roundish, turbinate, with a very long 
neck ; skin dark mahogany, shading off to pale brown towards 
the neck, which is green ; surface of fruit thickly dotted with 
greyish spots ; flesh milky-white, of exquisite flavour. An ex- 
cellent Fig, introduced by Messrs. Osborn, of Fulham, in 1879. 
It is an abundant bearer, and well adapted for culture in pots. 
(Dr. Hogg's » Fruit Manual.") See Fig. 16. 

Panaoh^e. Fruit roundish, with a short neck; skin yellow, 
beautifully striped with bright green ; flesh pale red inside, thick 
and syrupy. A handsome distinct fruit. 

V/mtO Xsollia* Fruit small ; skin greenish-yellow, thin and 
delicate ; flesh dark red, juicy, sweet and rich. 8mall-growing 
and a great bearer, well adapred for pot culture. 

WUte BlarfellleB. Fruit large, almost round, and slightly 
ribbed, with a short thick neck ; skin thin, pale green, nearly 
white when ripe: flesh almost transparent, sweet, and rich. 
One of the hardiest varieties, and also suitable for forcing. 
It has several synonyms, including Figue Blanche, Ford^s 
Seedling, White (tenoa, Whi^ Naples, <fec. 

FZG MAXIXCK>LB. See Mesembryantliemiim. 
AChTBES. See Pious. 

PZOWOBT. See Soroplmlaria. 
riLAXSirTOSE. Thready. 

PXLBEBT. Among cultivated nuts, Filberts are 
usually distinguished by the extension of the husk 
beyond the point of the nUt inclosed (see Fig. 17), In 
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early spring, the male or pollen-bearing catkins (see Fig 
18, a) appear considerably in advance of the female 



Fig. 17. Fruiting Branchi.et of Filbert, the Husk being the 
much-t‘iilarged Bract and Brueteole. 



Fig. 18. Leafless Twig of Filbert, showing (a) Pendulous 
Male Catkins and (6) the Sessile Female Flowers. 

flowers (see Fig. 18, h). The preservation of the former, 
greater or less in quantity, is essential for securing fer- 
tilisation. For culture and list of varieties, see Corylus. 

PZZdCCES. One of tho most important orders of 
acotyledons or cryptogams. Perennial (very rarely 
annual) herbs, sometimes shrubby or arborescent, with 
fibrous roots or creeping rootstocks. Leaves (fronds) 
tufted or alternate on the rootstock, simple, pinnatifid, 
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or one to four>pinnate, UHiially oircinate in romation; 
petiole (stipes) somotimos jointed at the base and rachis, 
grooved on the tipper surface. Fructification of micro- 
Kcopic spores, contained in usually minute oapsulos that 
are collected in masses (sori) on the under surface or 
edge of the frond, or rarely on separate fronds or parts 
of the frond, and are naked, or covered with an invo- 
lucre formed of or upon the margin or back of the frond. 
Capsules membranous, sessile or stalked, often mixed 
with jointed club-shaped hairs (imperfect capsules). Spores 
usually obtusely tetrahedral. There are about seventy- 
five genera and about 2,500 species. The following genera 
contain the largest number of species : Acroatichum., 
Adiantum^ Aspidium, Asplenium^ Neplirodium^ Polypo- 
dium, and Pteris. 

FZLIFO&M. Slender; resembling a thread in form. 

FZZ.MY FERNS. See Fema. 

FIMBRUOtlA. This genua is now included under 
Sohwaimia (which see). 

FIMBRIATE. Fringed. 

FIR. A general name for the conifers belonging to 
the genera AbieSy LariXy Piceay Pinusy &c. 


FISTXTLAR, FISTBLOirS. Hollow, like a pipe. 

FITTONIA (named in honour of E. and S. M. Fitton, 
authors of “ Conversations on Botany "), OitD. Acanthacem. 
A genus containing only a couple of species of stove 
evergreen trailing perennials, with very brilliantly marked 
leaves ; both natives of Peru. They are of easy culture, 
and thrive well in a compost of peat, loam, and silver 
sand ; liberal supplies of water and a shady situation are 
necessary elcmients to successful cultivation. Increased 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, planted in sandy loam, 
in bottom heat; also by divisions of the plant. As 
ornaments for a Wardian case, Fittonias are unequalled; 
and when grown as pyramids, they form beautiful objects 
in the stove. For planting upon the surface of the pots 
or tubs in which palms or other large specimens are grow- 
ing, they are very useful, and also for forming narrow 
borders as edges to the walks in heated structures. 

F. ^gantea (gigantic).* Jl. pale red, in a terminal four-sided 
spike, with large bracts. broadly ovate, sub-oordate, veined 
with carmine-red. h. lift. Habit branching, erect, sub-shrubby. 
1869. See Fig. 19. (K. O. 629.) 

F. rubronervum (red-nerved). A synonym of F, VetachaffeUii. 
F. rnbrovenoanm (red-veined). A synonym of F, VerachaffaltU. 
F. Versohaffeltil (Verschaffelt’s).* 1. larger than those of F, 
giganteUy dark green ; midrib and veins deep red. An elegant 



Fio. 19, Fittonia oioantea. 


FI8CRERIA (named after Br. Fischer, of St. 
Petersburgh). OiiD. Astlepiadew. A genus comprising 
about twelve species of stove twining shrubs or sub- 
shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical America. 
Flowers white or dull rod ; cymes umbolliform or 
shortly racemose. Leaves opposite. In all probability, 
the two species described below are the only ones yet 
in cultivation. They thrive in a peat and loam compost. 
Propagated by cuttings, inserted in light open soil, in 
heat. This genus is often confused with Qonolohua. 

F« hisplda (hairy), yl. brown, umbellate; corolbi coriaceous, 
tubcrcled inside at base. July. 1. cordate-ovate, acute. Htem. 
petioles, and nerves of leaves hispid, h. 4ft. Brazil, 1837. 
(B. M. 3786, under name of Uonolobm hiapidua.) 

F. Martlaaus (Martius’s). fl. white, green ; umbels many- 
flowered, on long peduncles ; lobes of cor<»ha fieshy and rounded. 
May and June. 1. oblong • cordate, h. 30ft. Brazil, 1845. 
(B. M. 4472,. under name of Oonolobna Martianua.) 

FI8R-BONE TKI8TI.E. See Chamnp«nce Ca«a- 
bon». 


species. SvNS. F. rubronermirriy F. ruhromnosum. (I. H, 372, 
under name of Oi/mnostachium VerachaffeUi.) 

F. y. argyroneura (silvery-veined).* 1. broad, fiat, oval, about 
4in. long, and nearly 3in. wide, vivid green, traversed by a net- 
work of pure white veins. Habit dwarf and compact. 1^7. 

F. V. Pearcol (Pearce’sX* 1. about 3in. or 4in. long, 2in. or 3in. 
broad, light bright green ; midrib and veins I’ght bright carmine ; 
under surface somewhat glaucous. 

FITZROTA (named after Oapt. B. Fitzroy, B.K,, 
commander of a surveying expedition ; died 1855). Ord. 
Coniferw. A genus containing a couple of species of 
dwarf evergreen trees, with imbricated soale-like leaves; 
one (from Patagonia) is sufiloiently hardy to withstand 
our winters in exceptionally favoured spots. They do 
well in almost any garden soil, and are readily propa- 
gated by means of seeds, or by cuttings of half-ripened 
branohlets. F, Arrheri makes an interesting and hand- 
some cool conservatory plant 

F. Aroherl (Archer’s). /I. dicecious, the amenta terminal, male 
oonea erect, one to two lines long, scarcely thicker than the 
branchlets with their leaves, young female eonee purplish tn the 
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Fltwroya — continued, 

dried itate, about one line long and broad. 1. closely imbricate, 
but strictly opposite and decussate, very obtuse, thick, and 
keeled. Tasmania. An erect, densely branched shrub. Syn. 
JHeelma Areheri 

DAtllgoiiiim (Patagonian). /I, monceoious, small, consisting 
of nhie scales in three whorls, the upper and lower of which 
are barren. I, small, ovate-oblong, flat, obtuse, sessile, two to 
four-rowed. Branches slender, spreading, incurved at the ex- 
tremities. Tree. Patagonia. (B. M. 4616.) 
FliABELLirORM. Plaited like a fan. 

FLACCID. Feeble, weak. 

FLACOniLTXA (named after Etienne de Flaoourt, 
1607«1661, a Director of the French East India Company). 
Ord. Biasinem, A genna comprising about a dozen species 
of frait<ibearing, often thorny, stove trees or shrnbs, from I 
the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. Stamens densely 
crowded upon the hemispherical receptacle; the sepals 
whitish, and the stamens and anthers yellow. Fruit 
baccate, indehiscent. Leaves shortly stalked, dentate. 
The species are rarely seen in cultivation. 
FLACOUBTIEAS. A tribe of BixineoB. 
FLAOELLIFORM. Long, tapering, and supple, 
like the thong of a whip. 

FLAGELLUM. A runner, like that of the Straw- 
berry ; also a thin twig or small branch. 

FLAMS FLOWER. See Rniphofia aloidei. 
FLAT-BODY MOTH, COMMON (iJepressaria 
cicutellaj. In this moth, like the rest of the genus, 
the body seems depressed, hence the common name. 
The fore wings are pale ochreons-reddish, irregularly 
freckled with brown and black specks; a pale mark 
runs from the base along the front edge, and two or 
three white dots, in black rings, are seen towards the 
middle ; the whole having a glossy appearance. The hind 
wings are shining, but more grey, and without mark- 
ings. The common Flat-body Moth produces two, or 
perhaps more, broods in a year. The caterpillars are 
found in June, and again in September, and the moths 
in August and November; the latter live in a dor- 
mant state through the winter, and re-appear in the 
spring. Two or i^ee species of this genus, very similar 
im appearance and habit, infest the leaves, flowers, and 
STOds of Carrot crops, sometimes doing considerable 
demage. The other kinds are D. daucella and D. de- 
preaeella. Bee Carrot Blossom Moth and Purple 
Carrot-seed Moth. 

Bemediee, The larva draw the leaves or flower-heads 
together by means of silken^ threads, which make their 
domicile very conspicuous. These may be gathered and 
destroyed ; but as the caterpillar is likely to wriggle out 
and drop, by means of a silken thread, at the moment 
the plant is touched, some receptacle should be placed 
under th6 curled part before attempting to pluck it off. 
Solitary wasps, and insectivorous birds, are very useful 
in clearing away these small grubs. 

FLAVERZA (from flavus, yellow ; in reference to the 
plants being used in Chili to dye that colour). Obd. (Com- 
posites. A genus comprising about seven species of her- 
baceous plants. Flower-heads yellow. Leaves opposite, 
narrow, entire or dentate. Probably the only species cul- 
tivated in Baigland is the one described below. It is a 
greenhouse herbaceous biennial, thriving in sandy loam. 
Propagated by seeds, sown in heat. 

F. OOUtrayelrbu (vermifuge). Jl. ‘heads yellow, terminal. July 
to September. L somewhat stalked, lanceolate, three-nerved, 
mucronate-serrate. A. lift. Peru, 1794. (B. M. 2400.) 

FLAYB8CSNT. A pure pale yellow. 

KiAZ. Bee Linum. 

FLAR, NEW EEALAND. See Fhormium tenax. 
FLARWORT8. A name for the order lAnacem. 

FLSABANS. Bee CoByaa. 

FLEA BBSTLB. Bee Turnip Fly. 

VeleXL 


FLEXUOU8. Having a bent or undulating direction ; 
zigzag. 

FLZNDER8ZA (named after Capt. M. Flinders, R.N., 
1780-1814, who explored the ooast of Australia, accom- 
panied by the famous botanist, Robert Brown). Obd. 
Meliacecc, A genns of about four species, natives of 
tropical and sub-tropical Australia and the Moluccas. 
They are stove or greenhouse evergreen trees or shrubs, 
sneoeeding in a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings, 
with leaves intact, will root in sand, under a glass. 

F. anstralis (Southern). Jl. white, small, numerous, panicled. 

May. L impari-pinnate ; leaflets one to three pairs, full of 

pellucid dots, as in the Orange, h. 60ft. Queensland, 1823. The 

^ood is useful for various domestic purposes, and is said to be not 

much inferior to mahogany. Greenhouse. 

FLOCCOSE. Covered with close woolly hairs, which 
fall away in little tufts. 

FLORAL. Of or belonging to a flower ; near a flower. 

FLORAL ENVELOFES. The calyx and corolla, 
which envelop the inner or reproductive parts of a 
flower, are so called. 

FLORET8. Little flowers; chiefly applied to com- 
posites and grasses. 

FLORIFEROUS. Bearing flowers. 

FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. This term is appUed to 
a very large section of mostly greenhouse and hardy 
plants, abounding in varieties and garden forms that have 
originally descended from a limited number of speoies of 
each of the numerous genera included. The Florist is 
one who specially devotes his attention to the improve- 
ment of such plants as admit of it, either by oultivation, 
careful seleotion, or systematic hybridisation. The su- 
periority, both in habit of plant, and form and variety 
in colour of flowers, is apparent in almost every subject 
that has been taken in band. In many oases, whore it 
is thought perfection has been well-nigh reached, a new 
break appears in some way, and thus fresh material is 
given the Florist on which to effect an improvement. 
The number of plants included amongst Florists’ Flowers 
is continually extending, as, apart from inoreasing and 
perpetuating new varieties of a superior type, other 
genera, that have hitherto been neglected, are brought 
under the same influence, with a view of eventually ob- 
taining a similar result. Perfection in habit and in form 
of flower, with distiuot colouring, are points always to be 
aimed at, and only those flowers which are best in these 
respects should be used for seeding purposes. It is in- 
variably necessary to perpetuate varieties of Morists’ 
Flowers by cuttings or offsets, as the case may be, 
seeds having a tendency to produce plants of a mixed 
and inferior quality to those from which they were col- 
lected. The Florist’s standard for quality and good cul- 
ture is now of a high character with many plants, and is 
beyond the reach of the majority of cultivators. The 
advantages of the improvements effected Are, however, 
available for all in the seloot varieties annually distri- 
buted, or those in general onltivation. The Auricula, 
Carnation, Chrysanthemum, Dahlia, Fuchsia, Gladiolus, 
Hyacinth, Pelargonium, Tulip, Ac., may be cited as some 
of the most popular and best-known examples, each and 
all exhibiting evidence of the snooess attending the 
Florist’s work. 

FLOWER. In phanerogamio plants, the Flower is 
a collection of several whorls (usually four) of modified 
leaves. The calyx is the outer whorl, the corolla the 
second, and the stamens and pistil the third and fourth. 

FLOWER BORDERS. Bee Borders, Flower. 
FLOWER BUDS. Bee Buds, Flower. 

FLOWER-DE-LUCE. An old English name for the 
common species of Iris (which see). 

FLOWER FENCE. Bee Foinoiana. 

FLOWBR GARDEN. See Garden. 
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FLOWSBINO ABK. 8te FraxiuiM Oraiu. 
FLOWfi&INO &USK. See Butomns nmbellatiui. 
FLOWEB OF JOVE. See Aprostemma flos- 
JoTis. 

FLUEOG-EA. See Opbiopogon. 

FLUES. The Byetem of fixing Flues for heating 
purposes in glass structures is now become nearly 
obsolete, the better and more effective mode of heating 
by hot water being almost exclusively adopted. In the 
earlier days of gardening, the use of Flues was general, 
and even now many remain and continue to answer their 
purpose exceedingly well, both for fruit and flower 
cultivation. Flues may be oonstructod of bricks, and 
covered with thick flat tiles or slates, placing a cross 
piece of sheet iron under each joint ; or largo pipes may 
be employed with good results, if properly connected. 
Fire bricks should be used near the furnace, and the i 
Flue proceed from here round the front part of the ' 
house first, returning at the back, or terminating in a 
chimney at the end, according to the amount of heat 
required. Corners should be turned by a curve, to allow 
the heated air and gases to pass more freely, and con> 
Boquently prevent cracking of the joints. The whole of 
the heat transmitted to the house must pass through 
the material used in the construction of the Flue ; and 
all holes or cracks should be kept stopped, to prevent 
the escape of smoke and injurious gases. It is very . 
important that Flues be kept cleaned out, as a coal of 
soot prevents the absorption and free passage of heat, 
and is also an obstruction to the draught. The furnace | 
is best near one end of the house. It should be xilaced 
about 2ft. below any part of the Flue, and a gradual 
ascent allowed the latter until the chimney is reached. 

FLUC^EA (named in honour of John Fluggo, a 
German cryptogamio botanist). Obd. Euphorhiaceoe. A 
genus comprising several species of much-branched smooth 
shrubs, found in most tropiool countries of the Eastern 
hemisphere. Flowers green, minute, and disposed in 
fascicles or cymes in the axils of the leaves. Berry 
about the size of a pea, or smallor. Loaves entire, 
obovate or ovate. In all probability, the species here 
described is the only one yet introduced. It succeeds 
in a rich mould and in a moist stove. Propagated by 
cuttings. 

F. louoopyruB (white-fruited). JL apetaloua. Berries white, 
edible. 2. alternate, orlncular, ovate, entire, smooth ; spines 2in. 
to 3in. long, very strong ana numerous, whitish. East Indies, 
1825. 

FLY HONEYSUCKLE. See Lonioera Xylos- 
teum. 

FLY ORCHIS. See Oplirys muacifera. 

FCBHXCULUBC (the old Latin name). Obd. Umhelli' 
fercB, A genus containing three or four speoies of hardy 
biennial or perennial, often tall herbs. Flowers yellow, 
in compound' umbels, without involuores ; petals entire, 
inflected at the top, but not pointed. Fruit oval. Leaves 
pinnate, decompound, finely dissected. For culture, see 
Fennel. 

F. dnlce (sweet).* I'his is considered by some authorities to be 
but a variety of F, vuljart. It differs, however, in the plant 
being smaller ; in the stem being compressed, not round, at the 
base; in the smaller number of rays to the umbel, Ac. It is 
cultivated in this country as a pot herb. Biennial. 

F« officinale (officinal). A synonym of F. vulgart. 

F. vnlgare (common).* Common Fennel, f,, yellow, in rather 
large umbels. Late summer and autumn. 2. three or four times 
pinnate, with very narrow, linear or subulate segments. Stems 
erect, bi:anched. Sonth Europe ; occurring in many parts of 
Britain. 'Perennial. Syn. F. officinale. (Sy. En. B. 601.) 

FCBTZDIA (from /csftdus, stinking ; in allusion to tho 
smell bf the wood). Obd. Myrtacem. A genus con- 
taining three species (perhaps these are merely varieties 
of one) of glabrous trees, having a tough, bitter bark. 
Peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered. Leaves al- 
ternate, elliptio or oblong, entire, penninerred. F* nmu- 
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ritiana is an ornamental greenhouse evergreen tree, 
allied to Oustavia (which see for oulture). 

F. mauritiaaa (Mauritius). Jl. solitary ; peduncles in the axils 
of the upper leaves; petals wanting; tube of calyx tetragonal 
and hemispherical ; lobes valvate in mstivatlon, permanent, at 
len^h rellexed. 2. alternate, crowded on the branches, sessile, 
oval, entire, obtuse, h. 15ft. to 20ft. Mauritius, 1827. 

FOLIACEOUS. Having tho form of leaves. 

FOLZOLATE. When a leaf is divided into leaflets, 
it is called One, Two, Throe, Ten, or 
Twelve-foliolate, according to the number 
of leaflets. 

FOLZOLE. A leaflet; the secondary 
divisions of a compound loaf. |]w 

FOLLICLE. A kind of fruit consist- V 
ing of a single oarpol, dehiscing by the \ 

ventral suture only. See Fig. 20. 

FONTANESZA (named in honour of 
M. Iien6 Louiche Desfontaiiios, 1750-1833, 20. Fol* 

author of “ Flora Atlaiitica,” and several 
other works). Obd. Oleacece. An orna- 
mental, hardy aub-ovorgreon shrub, resembling the com- 
mon Privet, but with rough bark, and graceful, slender, 
drooping branches. It thrives in ordinary soil. In- 
creased by layers; by cuttings, planted under a hand 
glass, in autumn; or by grafting on the .Privet. In all 
probability, the two plants here described are but forms 
of one species. 



Fio. 21. Fix)wERiNa Branch op Fontanebia Fobtunii. 

F. Fortimel (Fortune's). JL creamy-yellow, in axillary and ter- 
minal panicles. 2. lanceolate, entire, long-acuminated, fdossy 
green above, palor beneath. China. See Fig. 21. (ll. H. 18®, 43.) 

F. phlUyrrSBOiden (Phillyrea-like). JL creamy-yellow, in axillary 
racemes. August 2. lanceolate, acute at both ends. A. 10ft to 
14ft Syria, 1787. This species has the habit of PMUyrea meiUtU 
(L. B. C. 1308.) 
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rOOTBTAXX. The etalk ot a leaf. 

roscnro. This is one of the most important 
operations in the whole routine of gardening, and one 
that requires the greatest oare in praotioe for obtaining 
Buooessful results. It has to be mainly conducted 
throughout the winter and early spring, when outside 
temperatures are extremely variable, and when the 
amount of sunshine and consequent light obtained is, 
at best, but very limited. Forced flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables, are annually in demand, and all have to be 
procured under conditions that are generally unnatural 
to the plants at the time, in consequence of an insuf- 
flcient season of rest being allowed them. Fruit-trees 
carefully forced in successive seasons, and properly 
ripened after the fruit is gathered, finish their growth, 
and begin a season of rest, earlier than those allowed 
to grow more in accordance with their natural habit. 
These start the more readily, in consequence, when 
artificial heat is applied. Many flowering plants are 
so far injured by early Forcing, as to be unavailable 
for the purpose the following year ; but they may 
generally be recruited in health, in the course of two 
seasons, by planting out, and, in the meantime, using 
others that have been prepared in a similar way. The 
preparation of plants for Forcing, or selection of those 
only which are thoroughly ripened, is always one of the 
most important points. A fruit-tree, or flowering plant, 
thus treated will have its embryo flowers formed inside 
the bud-scales, and ready for expanding when the ne- 
cessary heat and moisture are given. In the early stages 
of Forcing operations, heat should be applied as gradually 
as possible, beginning with a little warmer, closer atmo- 
sphere than that allowed during the resting period. A 
temperature not exceeding 50deg. to 55deg. by artificial 
heat will suit a large number of plants to start with, 
but these figures must not be taken as applying to all 
alike — they would be too high. Most plants subjected to 
Forcing will bear more heat after the buds swell and 
commence growing, than they will previously. The value 
of sunshine and light cannot be over-estimated; conse- 
quently, both should be admitted to the fullest extent in 
winter, when the sun will seldom be strong enough to 
injure the tenderest foliage. It is not advisable to apply 
heat, when the weather is dull, to maintain a tempera- 
ture equal to that supplied naturally on brighter days, 
as the result would be an encouragement of weak, atten- 
uated growths, which, with a return of sun, or an 
admission of air, would immediately droop. Very early 
Forcing renders many plants and vegetables useless after- 
wards, and this necessitates an annual supply being 
raised for the purpose. Almost any positions in heated 
structures may be utilised for such, as, once the crop 
is secured, in the case of either flowers or vegetables, 
the roots may be destroyed, and their place taken by 
others. Vines, and fruit or other permanent trees, are 
of mudh more consequence; hence, the greatest care is 
necessary, in Forcing, not only to conduct it so as to 
gain a crop the following season, but also to avoid doing 
anything that may prove injurious to the well-being of 
the trees afterwards. A ridge of fermenting material, 
composed of fresh stable litter and plenty of leaves, is 
frequently used, with good results, for starting early Vines 
or Peach-trees. It requires to be often turned and re- 
newed, in order to keep the requisite temperature, which, 
supplied in this way, contains much more moisture than 
would be procurable with the aid of fire heat. The 
hot-water pipes must, however, be available for use as 
well at any time required. 

FOXtCXlTO BOUSE. The quantities of cut flowers 
and plants required in many gardens, render it a necessity 
lo either build or set apart a special structure for forcing 
purposes, with provision for those subjects needing bottom 
heat, and a bed or staging for others that are better with- 
out. A Forcing House is iJso, sometimes, specially reserved 


Forcing Konse — continued. 
for such plants as Strawberries, where they are placed in 
a high temperature, after flowering is over, for the purpose 
of swelling and maturing the fruit. A span-roofed 
building is most suitable for accommodating plants of 
various heights, and is, at the same time, one that admits 
most light. ^ If provided with a glass partition, and sepa- 
rate valves in the heating arrangements, an advantage is 
gained of keeping one part a little cooler than the other, 
and introducing plants into this when first starting them. 
The Forcing House should be in a sheltered position in the 
garden, but not so as to be shaded in winter ; and it should 
have plenty of heat at command. A span-roofed structure 
admits of a centre stage with path round, and side be^s 
under which pipes could be placed for bottom heat ; or, 
in the case of a small one, lie paCh may be through the 
centre, and bods arranged on either side. All plants may 
be stood near the light, in a house of this description, by 
raising or lowering them according to height, but this 
condition could not be procured so readily in one of 
another shape. Stronger and more equable bottom heat 
is obtained when the pipes pass through a shallow water 
tank underneath the plunging material. A span-roofed 
house, about 80ft. long, 16ft. wide, and 9ft. high, would 
allow considerable space for plants of various sizes, and 
would be most desirable for o,ther purposes, when not 
required for forcing. A minimum temperature of from 
SOdeg. to S.'ideg. is preferable to a higher one for starting 
most flowering plants not requiring bottom heat. This 
may be raised lOdeg. after growth commences. Much 
must depend, in forcing, on the condition of the weather 
outside. Light syringings, with water as warm as the 
house, may bo given on bright days, and all possible sun 
heat should be retained in the winter and early spring 
months, when forcing operations are of the greatest im- 
portance. The admission of air by the ventilators must be 
conducted with great care, when it becomes necessary to 
open them, on account of the tender foliage or flowers. A 
change of air takes place continually between the laps of 
the glasB^ particularly when the outside temperature is 
much lower than that inside. Fire heat should bo stopped 
in the day-time, so soon as the sunshine is strong enough 
to give sufficient warmth without it. 

FOBFICULA. AUB.ICUI.ABZA. Bee Earwigs. 

FOEiOET-ME-KOT. See Myosotis palustris. 

FOBS. This is one of the most useful of garden im- 
plements, made in various sizes and shapes to specially 
suit the work for which any particular one is intended. 
Those with two prongs are best for light litter, and for 
mixing manure, &c. The four, and sometimes five-pronged 
Forks are those mostly used, being frequently more ser- 
viceable for digging or levelling down soil than the spade. 
It is an indispensable tool for removing earth from the 
roots of trees or shrubs when transplanting, as, if care- 
fully worked from the stem outwards, the soil is loosened, 



Fig. 22. Flat-tinbo Digging Fork. 


and the roots uninjured in the process. The Fork is not 
in general use for digging, as it does not so thoroughly 
remove the earth at the bottom as the spade; but in 
many oases where the latter cannot, for various reasons, be 
properly worked, the former will be found a certain sub- 
stitute. A good form for ordinary kitchen garden work, 
and for lifting crops, such as Potatoes, Ac., is that mede 
with four flattened prongs (see Fig. . 22). The qu^ity of 
the steel, with the proper mode of manufacturing the 
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Fork — cofUintted. 

implement, is o£ much more importance when purchasing 
than the difference in price wo^d suggest; consequently, 
those from the best makers should be obtained. Some 
are easily bent when under pressure : others just as easily 
snap. A good Fork should be made of steel, so combined 
in the manufacture as to wear evenly, and in such a 
way that the prongs will neither snap nor bend when 
in ordinary use. Forks for loading leaves are specially 
made with four or five long tines, and are very 
useful in winter where large quantities have to bo col- 
lected and taken away. Hand Forks are useful for 
plunging, planting out, Ac. ; they are made with three 
short flattened prongs, and a handle of the same size, 
like that of a trowel.. 
rOBMXCIDS. See Ants. 
rOBNICATS. Arched. 

FOBBESTZA (commemorative of Peter Forrest, a 
botanist of the seventeenth century). Ord. Oomme- 
linaceoB. A genus of seven species of pretty and singular 
stove perennials, of which one is from tropical Africa, 
and the rest natives of India and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago. For culture, tee Commelina. 

F. Hookerl (Hooker's). /L purplish, capitate, sessile, bracteate, 
in dense clusters from the lower sheaths, and often from the 
naked stems alter the leaves have fallen ; sepals boat-shaped ; 
petals much paler, almost vrhite, ovate, acute. 1. sub-succulent, 
obovate-lanceolate, finely cordate-acuminate, more or loss hairy, 
deep purple beneath, at length glabrous above, and there uni- 
formly green, striately veined ; base tapering downwards, often 
very hairy, and terminating in a large, striated, often very 
villous, sheathing base. Stem herbaceous, Ift. to 3ft. long, simple 
below, creeping and mdicant, and leafless, h. 3ft. Malay Archi- 
pelago, 1864. (B. M. 5425, under name of F. hutpida.) 

FOBSTTHIA (named in honour of William Forsyth, 
1737-1804, the King’s Gardener at Kensington, author 
of “ Observations on the Diseases of Trees,” London, 
1791). Ord. Oleacece. Very ornamental hardy dwarf 
deciduous shrubs. . Flowers yellow, drooping, solitary. 
Leaves simple or compound, glabrous. Branches sleuder. 
For oplture, tee Fontanesia. 



Fio. 23. Flowering Branch of Forsythu suspsnsa. 

F. Rnspensa (hanging-down).* JL yellow, few, scattered, on very 
slender branches ; peduncles slender. 1. simple and tiifoliolate on 
the same branch, toothed ; central leaflet largest Japan and 
China. This is a very graceful shrub, which does thoroughly 
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well either as a climber against a wall, or treated as a bush in 
the open shrubbery border ; it also forces readily. In nurseriea 
it is frequently met with under the names of F*. Foriunei and 
F, SUboldi. See hig. 23. (S. Z. F. J. 3.) 

F. Tlridluliiia (very green).* Jl, yellow, numerous; peduncles 
much shorter than the flowers, bracteolate. March. I, aU 
simple, entire, linear-lanceolate or oblong, acute. h. 10ft 
Japan, 1B45. (B. M. 4587.) 

FOBTUNBA. A synonym of Flatyoarya (whieh 
see). 

FOTKSBQIIiLA (named in honour of John Fother- 
gill, 1712-1780, an eminent physician and patron of 
botany). Ord. HamamelidecB, The only species of this 
genus is a pretty hardy deciduous shrifb. It thrives 
best in a moist sandy peat; and may be increased by 
seeds, which should be sown in spring, in a peaty soil. 
The varieties may be propagated by layers. 

F. alnifolift (Alder-leaved).* yi. white, sweet-scented, sessile, 
spicate, terminal, ovate, appearing before the leaves. April, 
May. (. alternate, obovate, stipulate, clothed with soft, starry 
down. A 3ft to 6ft North-eastern America, 1765. The 
following are varieties : 

F. R. aonta (acute), t narrow, ovate, acute. 

F. a. maSor j[graatorX ^ 1. ovate-oblong, somewhat cordate at 

F. a. obtnna (blunt-leavedk 1. obovate, crenate at the top, 
when young downy beneath. (B. M. 1341.) 

F. a. nerotlna (late-flowering). {. oblong, acute, crenately 
toothed at top. 

FOUBTAIBB. In connootion with garden, con- 
servatory, and room decorations, Fountains are represented 
in various forms, and are constructed in sizes varying from 
specimens of the most minute desoription in a room, 
to an enormous display of waterworks, as shown in exten- 
i sive public gardens and other establishments. An im- 
portant point in the introduction of a Fountain is the 
selection of a situation that is at once appropriate and 
in keeping with surrounding objects. The centre of an 
inclosed flower garden, of a formal description and 
geometrically laid out, could not, perhaps, be bettor 
occupied than with a Fountain and circular basin, having 
a walk round it in connection with other cross walks 
formed at right angles. Intersecting points are best in 
any case, on account of the means thereby supplied of 
utilising the water from the basin. Either a single jet 
or an indofluite number, if desired, must be in connec- 
tion with an elevated reservoir or other source of 
supply from which a force can he obtained, and they may 
be fixed so as to conduct the water in various direc- 
tions, and cause it to disperse and descend in minute 
particles. The jets arc best arranged amongfst a pile 
of rookwork or large stones, that help to conceal them 
from view when the water is stopped. A Fountain 
has a cooling effect in a conservatory, in summer; and 
when conetmoted in a prominent position, as in the 
centre, it is invariably a source of attraction. ^ In 
some of the most extensive and beautiful summer floral 
decorations, a small Fountain is introduced, with flowers 
of various Nymphsaas, Ac., dropped in the water beneath. 
This forms an interesting and novel addition, and one 
that is generally much admired. 

^ (named in honour of Peter Edward 

Fouquier7 M.D., a French physician). Ord. Tama- 
riecirieoB, A genus containing three species of very 
glabrous, spinose trees or shrubs, natives of Mexico. 
F, formoaa is described as being a very showy stove 
shrub. It thrives in a loamy and fibry peat; and ie 
increased by cuttings, planted in heat, under a bell 
glass. 

F. formosa (splendid).* Jl, scarlet, lln. long, disposed In terminal 
erect spikes; corolla tube cylindrical, a little arched; Umb 
spreadingly reflexed. L oblong, scattered, rather fleshy. A 6ft 
to 10ft 

FOUQUZBBBJC. A tribe of Tamarieeinsm, 

FOVBCBOTA. See Fnroraa. 
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rOZ-BAITE. See ▲oottltum Tiilparia. 
FOaCOLOTS. See Bigitall*. 

HLAOAMA (from Fraga, the old Latin name, from 
the same root as fragrane^ fragrant; referring to the 
perfume of the fruit). Strawberry. Obd. Rosacea. A 
genus of three or four speoies of hardy (except where 
otherwise stated) perennial soapigerous herbs, with run- 
ners, natives of North temperate regions, the Andes, 
Sandwich Islands, and Bourbon. Flowers white or yellow, 
honeyed, often polygamous; achenes many, minute, em- 
bedded on the surface of the large convex fleshy recep- 
tacle. Loaves throe-foliolate (in the British speoies), 
pinnate or one-foliolate. Several of the so-called species 
have, without doubt, originated ."rom two or three ; many 
of them, however, preserve a well-marked character. For 
cultivation, see Strawberry. 



FlO. 24. FBAOARU CHIUENSIS (CHILI STAAWBBURYX 



Fio. 25. Fruit op Fraoarta chilspsis. 


F« Idlileiisis (Chilian).* Jl. white ; sepals erect ; peduncles thick 
and silky. April and May. /r. rose-coloarea, flesh white, 
pendulous. I., leaflets obovate, obtuse, serrated, coriaceous, 
wrinkled, silky beneath. A. 1ft. South America, 1727. See 
Figs. 24 and 25. 

F. O. srntldillora (large-flowered).* Pine Strawberry. Jl. white ; 
sepals reflexed; peduncles thick. April and May. fr. red. 
{., leaflets glaucous, coriaceous, broadly crenated, pilose beneath. 
A. 1ft nS. See l<^s.,26and27. 

F. OOUIlUl (hill). Qreen Pine. Jl. white ; sepals, after flowering, 
erect April to June. fr. green. L. leaflets plicate, thin, silky 
above and pilose beneath. A. 9in. . Europe, 1798. 

F« alatlor (taller). Hautbois. Jl. white ; sepals at length reflexed 
on the pedunclea. April and Mav. Receptacle Ann, adhering 
but little to the calyx. 1.. leaflets plicate, rather coriaceous, 
green. A. 1ft Europe. This, which is much larger than F. vesea^ 
IS probably derived from that speoies ; it is frequent!? met with 
as a garden escape in a aeml-naturalised condition in Britain. 
(Sy.Bn:B.439.) 


F. ladlMi (Indian).* Jl. golden-yellow ; calyx ten-parted, outer 
flve segments aooessory. large, foliaeeous, tridentate at the apex, 
and spreading; pedunclea axillary, solitary, one-flowered. May 
to October, /r. red, insipid, nuinoroua. I trifoliolate ; leaflets 
euneate-ovate, deep green, crenated. India, Japan, Ac., 1806. A 
vary pretty little greenhouse trailer. (A. B. B. m) 


Trmgtadm^-continiied. 



Fni. 26. Fragarta chilensis grandiflora (Pink Strawberry). 



f 

‘ 

Kia. 27. FituiT OP Fraqaria chilensis grandiflora. 

F« vesoB (edible). Common Wild Strawberry. Jl. white ; sepals 
at length reflexed. April and May. /r. pendulous. 1., leaflets 
plicate, thin, pilose bonoath, A. 6in. to 12in. Britain. See 
Figs. 28 and (Sy. Kn. B. 438.) 



FiQ. 28. Fragabia vksca (Wild Steawbkbby). 



Fig. 29. Fruit op Fraoaria vesca. 

F. monopliylbt (one-leaved). Alpine Strawberry. JL white. 
May. /r. round, small, pendulous ; receptacle elongated, red. 
i. simple, crenately toothed. A. 6in. Europe, 1773. (B. M. 63.) 
F. Tlrjl^lBiiB (Virginian). Scarlet Strawberry. /. white ; pe- 
duncles and pedicels length of leaves. April >. deep red when 
ripe ; receptee very tumid, pendulous. A 1ft North America, 
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FSAJKSS, GARDEN. Framea are portable garden 
Rtraotnres among the most nsefnl for yarious purpoees at 
all seasons, particularly in spring and early summer, when 
large quantities of different subjects have to bo prepared 
for transplanting outside. They may also 
be effectively employed in forcing opera- 
tions, where pits are limited, by being placed 
on a hotbed of fermenting material, and 
covered with mats and dry litter, according 
to the state of the weather, or tiie amount 
of heat required inside. Cucumbers and 
Melons, and a largo proportion of green- 
house winter-flowering plants in pots, as 
well as those for more immediate use, may 
be successfully cultivated in Frames during 
the summer. In winter, the latter may be 
utilised for storing plants that merely require 
protection from frost, by placing a quantity 
of dry litter round the woodwork, and cover- 
ing the glass with mats, &o. Frames are 
made of different sixes, none being so gene- 
rally useful as those having two sashes, 
each measuring about Gft. long by 4ft. wide 
(see Fig. 30, for which, and for Fig. 31, we 
are indebted to Messrs. Boulton and Paul, 
of Norwich), or others large enough to take 
three sashes of similar dimensions. The 
frames of those sashes should be 2in. thick, 
and each fitted with an iron handle for opening, and a 
cross bar of iron for strengthening them. The Frame or 
box itself is usually made of deal timber, Itin. or l^in. 
thick, a height of 18in. being allowed at the back, and 
IStin. at the front, or other heights may bo adopted in 
a similar proportion. The corners should be dovetailed. 



Fjg. 30. Two-i.ioht Frank. 


and further strengthened by pieces of wood fitted inside. 
Frames may be purchased ready for use, but they are 
expensive, and seldom so strong as those which can be 
made at homo, somewhat like that above described. A 
new Three-quarter Span-roof Frame, made by Messrs. 
Boulton and Paul, of Norwich, is represented in Fig. 31. 
When made in this shape, it has the advantage of giving 
more height inside than with the ordinary sashes. The 
sashes here shown are hung to the ridge in such a way that 



KIO. 31. XHREE-qUARTKR SPAN-ROOF FRAME. 


the front ones may be turned right over on the others at 
the back, and the reverse. An iron prop accompanies 
each Frame, to hold the lights wide open for attending to 
the plants,' and each light is provided with a faste^ng 
that servos the double purpose of securing it against 
wind, and raising it for ventilation. Like the ordinary 
Frames, these are made in varions sises. Other sorts may 
be proonred with iron standards and framework, the 
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sashes being made of wood, and glased in the ordinary 
way, or without putty. One of the most popular and best- 
oonstruoted of this dosoription is that made by Messrs. 


Foster and Pearson, Nottingham (see Fig. 82). A some- 
what novel, but effective, mode of ventilation is adopted. 
The sashes are hold open at any angle required, by 
dropping a stout hook, attached to each, into a oontriv- 
auce oast in the iron rafters, something like part of a 
cog-wheel. This holds them safely in any position in 
which they arc placed. The sashes may easily be re- 
moved and replaced if desired ; and the ridge is made to 
lift np and down its whole length by a lever, as a means 
of ventilation in wet weather. Where expense in pur- 
chasing is no object. Frames like this are very useful 
and durable. They are best suited to remain where 
placed permanently. For seotionol representationa of 
simple and chambered Frames, see CuoTimber. 
FRANCXBCEA. See Bnmfelsia. 

FRANCOA (named in honour of F. Franco, M.D., of 
Yalentia, a promoter of botany in the sixteenth oentury). 
Ord. Saxifragem. A Chilian genus, all the species of which 
are described below. They are very handsome hardy or 
half-hardy perennials, besot with simple hairs or glands. 
Flowers terminal, copious, in spioate racemes. Leaves 
lyrate, nearly like those of the Turnip, rotionlately 
veined. Seeds should be sown, about February or March, 
in a woU-drained pan of sandy peat, oovered over with a 
pane of glass, and in a boat of about 50deg. The glass 
covering may be removed when the seedlings have made a 
little growth. So soon as the plants are large enough 
to handle, they should be transferred to other pans, at a 
distance of abont 2in. apart. About April or May, they 
may be potted off into 4in. pots, and plaoed in a oool 
greenhouse or frame. Increased also by divisions. 

F. appendionlata (appondaged).* yz., petals pale red, marked 
each by a deeper ^ot near the base; scape nearly simple; 
racemes compact. July. 1. petiolate, lyrate. h, 2ft. 18^. 
(B. M. 3178 ; misnamed F. tanenifolia in L. B. C. 1864.) 

F. ramoia (branched).* Jl, white, loosely arranged ; raobis and 
sepals fflabrous; inflorescence much branched. July. Angust. 
1. shortly stalked, usually decurrent, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1831. I^nt 
caulescent. (B. M. 3824.) 

F. sonohifolia (Sowthistle-leaved).* Jl. loosely arranged ; petals 
pink, often with a darker blotch near the base. July. C with 
short petioles, usually decurrent below the auricles to the 
extreme base. A 2ft 1830. (B. M. 3309 ; S. B. F. O. ?ol. 6, 169.) 

FRANCOEJB. A tribe of Satrifragem, 

FRANGZFANZ-FLANT. Sh Fluadm tii- 

color. 

FRANGUZkA. Inolndod nndor 
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ntAHZfiHZA (named after John Frankenine, 1590- 
1661, Profesior of Botany at Upsal, who first' enumerated 
the plants of Sweden, in “ Speoulum Botanioon,*’ 1688). 
Sea Heath. Including Beataonia and Hypericopaia, OaD. 
Franheniaeem, Small, prostrate, Heath-like, hardy or half- 
hardy evergreen plants, with the flowers usually rising 
from the forks of the branches, or disposed in terminal 
cymes. Several of the epocies are pretty subjects for 
rookwork, or in borders of dry, light, sandy soil. In- 
creased by divisions. 

F. oapltata Nothria (headed Nothria). d. pale red, terminal, 
aggregate ; petals toothed. June to August 2. clustered, linear, . 
gumrous, with revolute margins, ciliated at the base. Stems ' 
prostrat^ glabroua Cape of Good Hope, 1816. Hardy. 

F. OoryinlMMUt (corymbose). A synonym of F, WehMu 
F, UeviS (smooth).* JL flesh-coloured, rising from the forks of the 
stem, terminal or axillary, solitary. July. 1. clustered, linear, 
glabrous, with revolute margins, ciliated at the base. Stems 
prostrate, rooting. This native species is one of the prettiest. 
(Sy. Kri, B. 190.) 

F. pauolflora (few-flowered). /I. pink, closely sessile in the last 
forks, forming a more or less dense terminal leafy cyme, and 
sometimes unilaterally arranged along its branches. July. 1. 
opposite, or the upper ones in whorls of four, oblong-linear, 
obtuse, or rarely almost acute; margins usually revolute. 
Branches ascending, dichotomous, erect or divaricate, nearly 
glabrous, with short down. h. 1ft. Australia, 1824. Half-hardy ; 
shrubby, procumbent. 8yn. F. acabra. (B. M. 2896.) 

F. portniaolfoUa (Purslane-leaved). Jl. red. f. roundish, 
fleshy, glabroua Stem shrubby, bushy, h. 6in. St Helena. 
BLalf -hardy. Syn. Beataonia portulaeifolia. 



Fia 35. PiwBRiNO Branch op Frankbnta polvfrulbnta. 

F. palwerulenta (powdery).* Jl. red, solitary ; petals suh.repand. 
July. I, roundish • ovate, powdery beneath, h, 3iii. South 
Europe. Hardy. See Fig. A (S. F. o. 344.) 

F. Boabra (rough). A synonym of F. paueiJUxra. 

F. Webbil (Webb’s). JL rose-coloured, in terminal corymbs. 
June and July. 1. clustered, linear, with revolute margins, gla- 
brous, somewhat ciliated at the base. Stems velvety, erect 
K 6in. South-west Europe, Ac., 1823. Hardy. Syn. F. eorym- 
boaa. 

rBAirSB2rZA.C£JB. A email order of herbs or 
Bub-Bhrabe, containing one genus, Frankenia. The spooios 
number about twelve, and are widely dispersed over the 
sea-ooasts of nearly all the temperate and warmer regions 
of the globe. They possess no properties of importance. 

F1UL8SXUI (named after John Fraser, 1750-1811, a 
oollector of North American plants). Oad. Qentianeaa. 
A genus of about seven species of North-west American 
hardy perennial herbs. Flowers axillary, stalked ; corolla 
wheel-i^pejdt fonr-oleft. Leaves opposite or verticillate. 
Th^ thrive in a moist situation, and may he increased by 
seeds, or by divisions. 

F« oaralllMiUBlB (GaroUna). A synonym of F. WaUeri. 
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F. Walterl (Walter’s). Jl. yellowish, verticillate, on short, one- 
flowered pedicels. July. I, opposite and sub- verticillate, oblong. 
Stems and branches tetragonal, h. 3ft. to 6ft Carolina, 1795. 
SYN. F. earolinenaia. 

FBAXINE2:. A tribe of Oleaceva. 

FBiAXINTSliZiA. See Biotamnus albus. 

FZtilXimJB (the old Latin name of the tree). Ash. 
Including Omua. Obd. Oleacew. Largo, ornamental, 
hardy deciduous trees, with lateral racemes of grpenish- 
yoUow or whitish flowers, and opposite, unequally pinnate, 
rarely simple leaves. They flourish iu moderately good soil, 
in sheltered situations. Propagation is efl’octsd chiefly by 
seeds, the varieties being increased by grafting. The 
seeds of the common Ash ripen in October, and should 
be gathered and laid in an open pit, constructed in a 
place where the soil is light and porous. Two bushels 
of sand should be mixed with each bushel of seed, and 
the whole put into this pit till the February following, 
during which time it must be turned over several times, 
to prevent heating. The seeds should be sown in beds, 
in good friable soil, a sandy loam being the best for the 
purpose. After remaining two years in the seed bed, 
the plants may bo removed, and placed, at a distance 
of 6in. from each other, in rows lift, apart. These 
should stand two years longer, when they will be fit for 
permanently planting out during any mild weather in 
autumn or early spring. Exclusive of the many varietieB, 
the present genus is comprised of about thirty described 
species. About ten of these are natives of North America. 

F. acuminata (taper -pointed). A synonym of F. amerieana. 

F, alba (white). A synonym of F. amerieana. 

F, amerieana (Aiiieriain).* White Ash. Jl. white, disposed in 
terminal panicles. April and May. Samaras narrow, obtuse, 
mucronate. 1. with two to four pairs of ovate or ovate-acuml- 
mitod, shining, serrated leaflets. 3in. to bin. long, and 2in. broad. 
Branches brownish-grey. h. 30ft. to 40ft. East United States. 
1723. Syns. F. aeummaUit F. af6a, F. CurtisUt F. enipterat ana 
F. juffland^olia (of Lamarfc). The variety lat(folia has broader 
leaves than the type. 

F. angUBtIfolla (narrow-leaved). A synonym of F, exeelaior 
auatralia. 

F. argentea (silvery). A synonym of F. Omua. 

F. carollniana (Carolina). A synonym of F. platyearpa. 

F. oonoolor (one-coloured). A synonym of F. viridia. 

F. CurtlRii (Curtis’s). A synonym of F. amerieana. 

F. oplptera (wing-topped). A synonym of F. amerieana. 

F. ezoelsior (taller).* Common Ash. Jl. neenish-yellow, naked, 
produced in small crowded axillary paniclM. March and April. 
Samaras linear-oblong, notched at the tip. 2., leaflets in five 
or six pairs, almost sessile, lanceolate-oblong, acuminate, ser- 
rated, cuneated at the base. h. 30ft. to 80ft. Europe (Britain). 
B. M. PI. 171.) Of the numerous varieties of this tine tree, the 
oUowing is a pretty extensive and comprehensive list. As a rule, 
the name indicates the general distinctive character of each sort : 
auaubatfoliat aurea^ aurea pendula. aurea pendula strveta, coarc- 
fata, eriapttt heterophylla, heterophylla varieyata^ horizontaliit os^» 
aeanthifoliat pendula^ pendula Joliia variegaiiat acolapandrifoliat 
aimplici/olia {^monophylla), aimpliciJ’oLia UieinxaAa^ apectabiliat 
virtdia, and’ Wetitworthi pendula. 

F. e. australis (Southern), d. greenish-white, naked. M%y. 
Samaras in three or four pairs, l^in. to 2in. long, lanceolate. 
2., leaflets sessile, lanceolate, remotely denticulated ; peduncles 
below the loaves, solitary, 2in. long. Branchlets green, dotted 
with white, h. 30ft. to oOft. South-west Europe and North 
Africa, 1815. Syn. F. angtiatijblia. 

F. floribunda (bundle-flowered). Jl. white, in compound, thyreoid, 
terminal panicles. April. Samaras linear or narrow-spathulate, 
obtuse, and entire. 2., leaflets elliptic-oblong, acuminated, ser- 
rated, glabrous, stalkM. h. 30ft. to 40ft. Nepaul, 1822. Syn. 
Omua jvoribunda. (B. F. F. 37.) 

F. Juglaadlfolia (Walnut-leaved). A synonym of F. viridia. 

F* Juglandifolia (Walnut-leaved), of Lamark. A synonym of 
F. amerieana. 

F. lentlseifolia (Lentiscus-leaved). A synonym of F» oaeyphyUa 
parvi/olia. 

(long-pointed). 2. 
icuminate leaflets. 

P. HariMil (Maries’). JL white, in numerous erect strict minicles 
from the uppermost axils. L 4in. to 6iu. long ; petiole ana mchis 
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Blender; leaflets flve. Northern China, 1880. A Bmall tree. 
(B. M. 6678.) 

F. nigra (black). A synonym of F, pubeteem, 

\ 



Fio. 34. Flowkrinq Branch of Fraxinus Ornus (Manna ash). 

F. OmiM (Omus). Manna Ash. /L greenish-white, complete or 
hermaphrodite; peduncles axillary, shorter than the leaves. 
May and Juna Samaras brown. 1., leaflets lanceolate or elliptic, 
attenuated, serrated, stalked, entire at the base, villous or downy 
beneath. Young branches purplish or livid, witli yellow dots. 
A ^t. to 30ft. South Europe, 1730. A very handsome and 
free-flowering trea Syns. F. argentea^ F. rotundifoliat and 
OmuM eun^Sea. See Fig. 34. (W. D. B. 2. 107.) 

F« osyoarpa (sharp-fruited). A synonym of F. oxyphylla. 

F« mgy phylla (sharp-leaved). JL neenish-yellow, naked. May. 
Samanunanceolate, attenuated at both ends, iiiucronate. 2. dark 
glossy green, produced in tufts at the ends of the branches; 
leaflets two to three pairs, almost sessile, lanceolate, acuminated, 
serrated. Branchlets men, with white dots. A 30ft. to 40ft 
Caucasus, 1815. 8yn. F. oxycarpa. 

F« o. narwlfolla (small-leaved). fL greenish-yellow, naked. 
May, June. (Samaras narrow, gradually widening to the apex, and 
retuse there, f., leaflets four to five pairs, petiolate, oblong and 
lanceolate, sharply serrated ; serratures muoronate. Branches 
dark purple, h. 3($ft. to ^t. Aleppo, 1710. Syn. F, 

F. (pale). A synonym of F. pUttyearpa. 

F. panoifloim (few-flowered). A synonym of F, platyearpa. 

F. pennayl'vanlca (Pennsylvanian). A synonym of F, pubeteene. 

F. pUtfeygarpa (broad-fruited). Carolina Water Ash. JL 

^ : yellow. May. Samaras broadly winged, 2in. long, 

acute at both ends. 1.. leaflets almost sessile, very distinctly 
serrated, elliptic-lanceolate, 2in. long, lin. broad. A 3Qft to 
50ft. Eastern United States, 1724. Syns. F, caroliniana, F. 


niBIi. Not adhering to anything else; not adnate 
to any other body. 

FRXSSSIA (derivation unknown). Ord. Iridets. A 
genus of a couple of speoies (in all probability, these 
are simply forms of one) of very pretty conservatory 
plants, from the Cape of Good Hope. They may be readily 
increased from seed, which should be sown as soon as 
ripe, in pots of light sandy soil, and placed in a sunny 
position, in a cool frame. When the ^^oung plants appear, 
air should be admitted ; but draughts are very injurious, 
and must be specially avoided. As the seedlings do not 
succeed well transplanted, it is best to sow in Sin. pots, 
and thin out to six or eight of the strongest plants, this 
being about the space required for flowering bulbs. If 
sown in August, the young plants may flower the follow* 
ing spring, but this is by no means certain. They will, 
however, form good bulbs for the second year. Freesias 
Intended for flowering should be shaken out of the 
old soil in August or September, and repotted in sandy 
loam, leaf motdd, and decayed manure. The different 
sizes should be placed together in separate pots or shallow 
pans, in order to have plants uniform in strength when 
flowering. Water will not be required until growth com- 
mences, and a frame where frost is excluded will be warm 
enough. Plenty of air in mild weather, with a light 
position, is most conducive to a dwarf, sturdy growth. 
When ^e flowers appear, a little more heat may be 
applied to a portion for an earlier supply, others being 
left to form a Bucoossion. Freesias are largely and very 
successfully grown in Guernsey. They are potted in suc- 
cessive batches throughout the autumn, the flrst being 
inserted in Augrust. These begin flowering in December, 
and the supply is kept up until late in spring. The 
flowers are very fragrant, and last a long time when out 
and placed in water. A number of slightly varying 
forms have received distinctive names in nurseries. 

F. XaetchtUnit (I.eichtl{n's}. ./t. yellow or cream-colour ; funnel 
narrowing abruptly Into the tube ; throat more open, with the 
segments spreading less horizontally than in F. re/raota. 
Alft. 187a (R. 0.808.) 

F. odorata (sweet-scented). A synonym of F. refracta. 

F. refkaota (bent back). Jl. pure white, sometimes marked with 
a few violet lines, and usually with orange patches on the lower 
segments of the perianth ; funnel lone, gradually narrowing into 
the tube below ; throat of funnel somewhat narrow ; segments 
roreading horizontally, and with a peculiar fragrance. Syn. 
F. odorata, (B. R. 135.) 

F. r. alba (white). Jl. of the purest white, frequently without 
the urange-ooloured blotches usually present in the type. See 
Fig. 36. 

r&SMOlTTZA (named after Colonel Fremont, an 
American oflfioer). Ord. Malvacem. A beautiful hardy 


racemes, f&maras stalked, oblong, with a wedge-shaped base. 
1. small. Young branches of a greyish-brown colour, with black 
buds. Turkestan. 

F. pnbesoeiui (downy). Jl. greenish-yellow, calyculate ; racemes 
niwer compound. May. Samaras narrow-lanceolate, obtuse, 
with a short mucro at the apex, 2in. long. L, leaflets three to four 
pairs, petiolate, elliptic-ovate, senate, downy or tomentose 
beneath, as weU as the petioles and branches. A. 30ft. Eastern 
UniM States, 1811. Syns. F. nigra, F. penntylvanica, F. fomert- 
tosa. 

F. Qliadnuigulata (four-angled). Blue Ash. Jl, greenish- 
yellow. May. Samaras blunt at both ends. 1. 1ft. to lift, long ; 
leaflets two to four pairs, almost sessile, elliptic-lanceolate, ser- 
rated, downy beneath. Branches quadrangular. A. 60ft. to 70ft. 
Eastern United States, 1823. 

F. rotundifolla (round-leaved). A synonym of F. Omiu. 

F. lUUnbUOlfoltA (Elder-leaved). Black Ash. JL like those 
of the common Ash. May. 1., leaflets three pairs,. 3in. to 4in. 
long, acute at both ends, sessile, ovate-lanceolate, serrated. 
Young branches green, beset with black dots. A. 30ft. Eastern 
United States, 1^. 

F* tomentosa (tomentose). A synonym of F. puheecent. 

F. trlptera (three-winged). A synonym of F. platyearpa. 

F. wlridlR (green). 2., leaflets bright green both sides, or barely 
pale beneath, from oblong-lanceolate to ovate, mostly acuminate, 
and sparsely and sharply serrate or denticnlate. A 30ft. North 
Amenca, 1834. Stms. F, eoneotor, F. jugUmdifblia. There is a 
variety, F. s. Btrlandierkma, 


It thrives in a sandy loam soil, and doee well on a west 
or north wall, also as a bush in the Southern Counties 
of England. Increased by cuttings, in spring, placed 
under a hand glass; or by seeds. 

F. osWorniM (Californian).* Jl. bright yellow, about 2in. across, 

(B. m: 569T:) 

r&ENCB BEABB. See Beiuui. 
niENCK MABXOOX.B. See TagetM patula. 

FBEBELA. See GaUitris. 

rBElrCXBETXA (named after Admiral Freycinet, 
1779-1842, the French oiroumnavigator). Ord. Pandanea, 
A genns of about thirty species, natives of Eastern tropical 
Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, tropical Australia, and the 
Pacifio Islands. They are taJl-growing evergreen stove 
olimbers, suitable for clothing pillars, Ao., which should, 
however, be bound round with sphagnum or flbrous peat, 
kept moist, so that the climbing stems may root into it. 
The soil in which the plants do best, either in pots or 
when planted out, is a well-drained sandy loam^ Inorebsed 
by 
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F. (Banks*). Jl., spikes cylindrical, Sin. to 4ln. long, 

surrounded by white, fieshy bracts, fr. 6in to Sin. long, and 6in. 
to Sin. in drcumference, of a rich brown hue when ripe, edible. 
New Zealand. (B. M. 6028.) 


// 



Fio. 36. Freycinrtia Cuminqiana 


F. Cmnlnclfuia (Cuming's). This has shorter, ascending or 
liorixontaliy spreading leaves (not arching, as in F. BanktU). It 
is, moreover, a more slender grower. See Fig. 36. 

F&XSZIS&A (named after A. F. Frezier, 1682-1773, a 
French engineer and traveller in Chili, who published an 
account of his travels in 1716). Stn. Eroteum. Obd. 
TerrutriiimaceoB. A genus containing a dozen or more 
species of evergreen shrubs, with small axillary flowers, 
natives of tropical America. None are worthy of special 
mention. 

F« thaoldes (Tea-like). A synonym of Cleyera tluoidu. 

F&ZS8XA (named after Elias Magnus Fries, M.D., 
1794-1878, a celebrated cryptogamic botanist). Obd. 
Tiliacea. This genus, now included under AristoUlia, 
contains but a single species, a very ornamental green- 
house evergreen shrub, and an excellent plant for grow- 
ing against the wall of a conservatory. It thrives freely 
in a mixture of turfy loam and peat. Increased by cut- 
tings, which root readily in sandy soil. 

F. padnnonlarls (peduncled). JL white ; pedicels axillary, 
spreading, one-flowered, somewhat nodding. Septehiber. 1. op- 
posite, lanceolate, serrated. A 3ft. to 6ft. Van Dieman’s hand, 
ina (B.M.4346.) 

nunros fziOwsb. si 


UA (from fritillut, a ohew*bourd | tcf er- 
ring to the chequered flowers of some species). Fcltillary. 
Including Rhinop$talum and Ther$$ia. Obb. LiUae$m, 
A genua comprising upwards of flf^ species of hacdy, 
bulbous plants. Flowers drooping, terminal or axil* 
lary, campanulate ; perianth of six divisions, eaoh with 
a ne(»ar-bearing hoUow at the base on the ^eide; style 
threc-groved or trifld. Stems leafy. The uauid m^e 
of propagation is by offsets that are naturally developed 
by the plants when left undisturbed. Some of the free* 
growing species produce many more of these than we 
small slender ones. Seeds are ripened freely by some 
species, but not by all of them in this country. If derired, 
these may be sown when ripe, in pans of sandy soil, and 
the seedlings allowed to remain for the first year, the 
young plants being impatient of root disturbance. It 
takes from four to six years to grow them from seed to 
a size sufficiently large for flowering. All small offsets 
should be ooileoted when the old bulbs are being lifted 
or replanted. If they are placed in lines, a riiort dis- 
ianoe apart, in a piece of prepared ground, flowering 
speoimens may be more quickly obtained. FritUlariaB 
are best suited for positions in the mixed flower border, 
arranged according to their several heights. They should 
have a rich, well-drained soil, as anything like stagnant 
water near the bulbs, especially with the small-growing 
species, proves destructive. It is not advisable to Itft 
the bulbs oftener than every three or four years, if it 
can be avoided, and then they should be replanted with- 
out delay, and surrounded wi& some new soB. A dress- 
ing of manure, to established plants of Crown Imperials, 
just after growth oommenoes, is benefloial, as a number 
of roots proceed from the flower-stem just above the 
bulb. The latter should be planted at least 4in. to 6in. 
below the surface, and from l|ft to 2ft. apart. Fritil- 



Fio. 37. Fuiwbrino Stems ok Fritjllaria aubju. 
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iariM maj be grown in large pota, if desired, in a cold 
fraiiie, bnt must hot be snbjeoted to forcing in any way. 
They are perfectly hardy, and best enited for the open 
ground, bnt the young tender growths and flowers are 
Uable to injury by late frosts in spring. 

F. nomopetid* (sharp^petalled). Jl, more or less drooping; 
periantb oampanulate; segments more or less flushed with 
purple on the back and tip, the .rest greenish, obotate>oblong, 
obtuse. flMng. i. rather glaucous, all alternate, linear. Stem 
slender, glauoous, one*flowered. A 1ft. Alps of Asia Minor, 
1876. 

F. araiMUt (Armenian).* fl, soft yellow, nodding, solitary, bell- 
Hhaped. L lanceolate, or linear-lanceolate. A 6in. Armenia, 
1878. A very pretty species, resembling our native one in time 
of flowering, Ac. (B. M. 6^6.) 


broader than deep; outer segments oblong, iin. broad; inner 
ones obovate, $ln. broad. 1. about ten to a stem ; lower ones in 


whorls of three, linear, giaucescent, fleshy. 2in. to Sin. loim; 
bract leaf solitary. Stem giaucescent, 6in. high. Cilicia, 1876. 
See Fig. 37. (XL 6. 840.) 

F. dMFpliylllm (thick-leaved). JL more or less drooping; 
perianth broadly funnel-shaped; segments purplish on the bacic, 
yellow, without any tessellations inside, with a small neen oblong 
loveole aboye the base. April. 1. green, fleshy, idl alternate, 
or the lowest 6uid sometimes the uppermost) opposite ; the lowest 
oblanoeQlate-<mlong, sub-obtuse; the others lanceolate and linear. 
Stem one (rarely two) flowered. A bin. Asia Minor, 1875. 

M. 6S21.) 

F, ddlpllllldBgfti (Dauphinb).* Jl. drooping. Inodorous; perianth 
vinous-purple, spotted yellow, often obscurely tessellated ; seg- 
ments oblong, obtuse ; anthers vellow, three lines long. 1. four to 
six, idl above the middle of the stem, upper ones linear, lower 
ones oblanoeolate. Stem very often one-flowered. A 6in. to 12in. 
South Europe. 

F. d« Bnnilttl (Bumat's). Jl. solitary, nodding, about 2in. long, 
bel]<«haped ; segments of perianth carinate outside in the lower 
half, lurid brownish-red, close. I linear-lanceolate, slightly 
glaucous. A 61n. to 8in. 1879. 

F« d. Mbfgrtdfel (Moggridge*s). JL yellow, tessellated inside 
with brown, solitary, large, cylindrical, bell-shaped. August, 
t broad. A 1ft Maritime Alps, 1880. A very handsome 
variety, (Fl. Ment. 25.) 

F.jfrasea (OreekX* JL solitary, rarely two. smaller than thow of 
JSC M^leagriit and less campanulate ; sepals elliptical, slightly 
apart when fully open, tawny or ferm^nous brown, spotted, but 
scarcely tessellaM, with a dorsal green line continued to the 
projection which constitutes the nectary at the base. March. 
1., foot ones from young bulbs 4in. to 6in. long, lanceolate. 




FiritUXariA—conttnued. 

extremely showy, having the le.ives margiuud with a broad, 

5 olden-yellow band; lutea, cluster of bright yellow flowers; 

tinaty/re, a pretty, dwarf -growing, red-flowered variety ; rubra, 
dark red flowers; rubra maxiina^ a flne form, with iinmon.Me 
flowers ; Slagzwaard, a fu^i iated form, immense deep red 
flowers ; nUphurine, large, sulphur-coloured flowers. 

F, Uiwolnorate (involucrate). A. drooping; perianth vinoas- 
slightly tessellated; divisions oblong. May. 1. linear- 

kte, opposite below, forming a whorl of three above. 

Stems one-flowered. A 1ft. Maritime Alps. (Fl. Ment. 36.) 

F. teamtaohateenain (Kamtschatkan). Jl.t perianth livid vinous- 
purple, not tessellated, campanulate, lln. to Ifln. long, the seg- 
ments oblong-oblanceolate, obtuse ; pedicels drooping, ^in. to lin. 
long. Spring. L ten to fifteen above the middle of the stem; 
lower ones in whorls, lanceolate, 2in. to 4in. long. * Stem 6in. to 
18in. high. Eastern Siberia, Ac. Syn. LiUum canUiehatoeim. 
(EL 0. 173.) 

F. Karellni (Karelin’s). Jl. pale purple, spotted, bell-shaped, 
racemose. A. 6in. Central Siberia to Beloochistan, 1834. Syn. 
lihinopetolum Karelini. (B. M. 6406.) 

F. laiioeolata (lanceolate-leaved). A, dull vinous-purple. Z. 
lanceolate, whorled. A 1ft. to Uft. North-west America, 1872. 
(H. F. B. A. ii. 193.) 

F. Intea (yellow).* Jl. drooping; perianth yellow, more or less 
suffused vHth purole ; segnients oblong-lanceolate, live to eight 
lines broad April and May. Z. linear-lanceolate, alternate ; the 
upper approximated, shorter than the terminal solitary flower. 


Stem veiw often one-flowered. A 6in. to 1ft. Caucasus, 1812. 
(B. M. 1^.) 

F. L latlfolla (broad-leaved). Jl. vinous-purple, greonish, or 
tessellated with yellow. April and May. Z. lanceolate, approxi- 
mated ; the upper opposite, as long os the terminal solitary flower. 
Caucasus, 1604. (B. M. 853, 1207.) 

F. maorandra (large-anthered). Jl., perianth purple, with a 
glaucous tinge on the outside, yellow with green lines quite un- 
tessellated on the face, funnel-shaped ; anthers two and a-half 
lines long, oblong, with a very distinct cusp. May. Z. five or six, 
scattered, green, fleshy, ascending ; lower ones oblong-lanceolate. 
3in. to 4m. long ; upper ones linear, under ^in. long. Island of 
Syra, 1876. 

F. maorophyUa (large-leaved).* JL rose, racemose, horhsontal, 
campanulate; perianth segments obovate-lanceolate, with a darker 
mass at base ; stamens ooclinate. April to June. Z. alternate, 
linear, acuminate, soft. A 3ft. Mussooree, 184A (B. M. 4725, 
under name of LUium rowum ; B. B. xxxL 1, under name of 
Lilium Thomsianum.) 


tapering into a petiole ; cauUne ones elliptical or linear-lanceolate, 
nearly erect, striated. Stem slender, erect, terete. A 6in. Greece. 
This plant Is closely allied to F, (B. M. 6052.) 

F. Hpokerl (Hooker's).* yt. pale lilac, racemose, bell-shaped, 
about lin. long. Summer. Z. about Sin. long. A bin. Sikkim, 
187& (B.M. 6365.) 




Fio. 38. Fritillarta imperialia showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

fnpRttRlUi (Imperial).* Crown Imperial. Jl. about the size 
of ordinary Tulips, varying In colour from yellow to crimson, 
dro opliy, disposed in a whorl at the top of the leafy stem, 
which Is surmounted with a tuft of leaves. A^l. Stem 3ft. 

in height Persia, 1596. See Fig. 38. (B. M. 194.) The 
foUdi^^ Tarldttes are enumerated bf Wt. T. S. Ware ; Aurora, 
Yery distinct, curious bronzy-crimson flowers ; aursa 


Fio. 39. Fritillaria Meleagris, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

F. MalRRCrU (Guinea-fowl-like).* Common Fritillary ; Snake's 
Head. Jl. chequered with pale and dark purple, terminal, 
pendulous, solitary ; points of perianth turned inward. April. 
Z. alternate, narrow-lanceolate. A 1ft. Europe (Britain, especially 
in Oxfordshire) to Caucasus. See Fig. 39. (Sy. Bn. B. 1519.) 
There are white and double-flowered forms of this species. 

F, melearroldles (Guinea-fowl-like), fl. dark purple. April. A 
61n. Altai Mountains, 1830. (B. M. 3280, under name of F. minor.) 

F. montamt (mountain). A synonym of F. teneUa. 

F. ohUqua (oblique). Jl, brown, purple ; corolla turbinate. April. 
L glaucous, numerous, oblique. A. 1ft. Caucasus. (B. M. 8o7.) 

F« oxsrpetala (sharp-petalled). See LHtnm oxypatalum. 

F. palUdiflora (pale-flowered).* JL yellow, beautifully chequered 
in the interior. Z. large, glaucous-blue. A 9in. Siberia, 1880. 
Very distinct. See Hg. ft. (R. G. 209.) 

F« pertMea (Persian).* Jl. deep violet-blue, rather small, bell- 
shaped, sligntly scented. A oft. Persia, 15^ Very distlnbt 
and curious. (B. M. 1537.) 

F. p. minor (smaller). A smaller-flowered form, with the stameiu 
slightly longer than the perianth. (B. M. 962.) 

F. pndioa (chaste).* fl. dark yellow, more than lin. across, bell- 
shaped, usually solitary, sometimes twin. May. Z. altitmate, 
linear, glaucous. Stem upright, leafy. A- bln- to 9in. Nortli- 
wAst America. See Fig. 41, 
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ZMtiUaria— fonHnued. 

F« p* IntaMMUUi (^llowiMh) hai a yellowiah-graen stripe on the 
outer sen^ments of the perianth. 

F* p. nignt (black) is a garden form, with leaves Jin. to }in. 
wide, and three or four dark-coloured flowers. 



Fig. 40. Flowering Stem of Fritillaria pa llum flora. 


F. reourwa (recurred).* /L bright scarlet; perianth segments i 
recnrved. Mar. Stems one to nine-flowered. A. 2ft. California, j 
1670. A very distinci and beautiful species, with flowers nearly as 
large as those of F. Meleagrig, 1^ Fig. 4Z (B. M. 62M.) 

F. ratlieiiloft (Russian). /. brown and yellow. May. 1. linear- 
lanceolate. K 1ft. Caucasus, 1826. (S. B. F. Q. ser. ii. 243.) 

F. Saworaowi (Sewerzow’s). JL drooping, forming a loose 
raceme: perianth lurid purple, with a glaucous tint outside, 
greenisb-vellow within, not at all tessellated, funnel-shaped ; seg- 
ments suD-equal, oblwioeolate-oblong, sub-acute, with a raised 
keel outside down the lower half, which is more strongly marked 
in the outer three, and a yellow-green linear nectary at tne top of 
the claw inside. I fire or six bdow the infiorescence, all except 
the lowest opposite or sub-opposite, sessile, oblong, obtuse, 
rather glaucous when young. Stem long, glaucous, terete. 
h. l^ft Turkestan, 1873. A very curious plant (B. M. 6371.) 
yVN. Korolkoioia Sevxrzmm (R. O. 760). 



Fio. 41. Fritiluria pudica. 


Pritillarlp— confin-ued. 

oblong, obtuse, or obtusely apiculate, ruaty brown«piiri^ 
not tessellated ; the outer dark glaucous blue, streaked with the 



Fio. 42. Fritillaria rscurta. 


same purple outside ; the inner with a broad glaucous blue band 
down the back. March. I elliptic, or ellipuc-lanoeolate, sub- 
acute, concave, sessile, straight; sheath very sbort» nerveleBS, 



F. traellA (tender).* JL yellowish, densely chequered frith purple- 
brown ; perianth divisions oblong-elliptic, rounded at apex, the 
nectariferous division at base narrow-ublong. April, i, distant 
from one another, nearly sti^t, linear-obrong ; the upperm<wt 
two or three forming a whorl, rather distant from the flower ; the 
lowest pair op^te or nearly so, the intermediate ones alternate. 
SS^tf/35stialght.;^rime 1^. «y;l >*. mon- 
tana (under which name it is figured in FI. Meat. 66)< There is a 
tariety rocsmosa (figured fa/B. M. 962). 

sast-zssr-Kis: 


FIO. 43. Fixiwrrino Stem op Fritillaria viRTfciu.ATA 
Thunrrroii. 
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Pil 9 man ; upper linaar-laitoeolafce. btem alander, laafieaa b^ow, 
out ware olotoed udth appreaaad aheaths. Gaucaaua, dec., 1872. 
An alagant little plant, remarkable for the peculiar colour of 
itaflowm (B.M.S969.) 

F* VortinltUttft (verticiUate). fi. white, at the base externally 
man, and within at the base sprinkled with small puroliih 
spots ; solitary, axillary, or terminal, nodding ; sements ti|>ped 
with a green, callous, slightly pubescent imex. ^May. I, brmht 
green, or idigntly glaucous, somewhat crowded about the middle 
of thce^stam ; the lowest pair opposite, many ‘nerved, vrithout a 
conspicuous middle rib, ovate, tapering towards the apex, which 
is rather blunt. Htem simple. Altaic Mountains, 1830. (B. M. 
under name of F, Uucantha,) 

F. ▼, Tlmnbargil (Thunberg's).* /I. greenish, mottled with 
pale purple, small, solitary, b^-shaped. f. long, narrow, linear, 
termiMi^g in a tendilL Gnina and Japan, 1880. See Fig. 43. 

F. Wadlijewi (Walidew's). JL lead«ooloured outside, within 
purple-brown, with whitish spots, large, solitary. L linear, 
attenuated into a tendril ; those at the middle of the stem varti* 
dilate. A 1ft Central Asia, 1879. (B. G. 993.) 

F&XTZ];.XJUEtY. See rritiUaria. 


FKCBUCKIA (named in honotu* of Jos. Al. Froelioh, 
a German physioian and botanist, 1796-1841). Ord. 
Amarantacem. A genus containing about ten species of 
annual or perennial herbs, found in the warmer parts of 
the Now World, from Texas to South Brazil. Flowers 
hermaphrodite, bracteate ; spikes sessile or stalked. 
Leaves opposite, sessile (radical stalked), ovate, linear- 
oblong or spathulate. They thrive in sandy loam and 
leaf mould. Propagated by seeds sown in heat, in spring. 
F. floridana (Florida). Jl, white, tomentose or woolly, in ovate or 
oblong spikes. L va^ng from linear to oblong ; bracts mostly 
blackish, shorter than the woolly calyx. Stem, erect, simple or 
branched. A. 6in. to 3ft. Southern United States. (B. M. 2603, 
under name of Oplothecajloridana.) 

moa KOPFSB, FBOa spit, or CUCKOO 
SPIT {Aphrophora spvmaria). The insects secreting 
**Frog Spit,'^ which often so disfigures plants, are com- 
monly known as Frog Hoppers. They belong to the same 
order as the AphidcB, but to that section which has the 
whole of the upper wings leathery. There are two simple 
eyes or ** ocelli,” in addition to the two compound ones 
common to insects in general. It is the larva of the 



ProF Koppar, Ibo. — continued. 
of water. This should be applied with a eyringe, and 
not washed off afterwards. It renders the stems of the 
plants nauseous, but does not injure them. Bitter aloes 
may also be used in a similar way. 

PSOITDS. The leaves of palms and ferns are im- 
properly called Fronds. A true FVond is a combination of 
leaf and stem, as in many seaweeds and liverworts. 

PK08T. The presence of Frost denotes a fall of 
temperature to a point at which still water becomes 
solidified; and its intensity is known by the oontraotion 
of another liquid used in the construction of the ther- 
mometer, which does not become frozen at any tempera- 
ture experienced in this country. Fahrenheit's scale is 
that in nse for thermometers in Great Britain, and this 
places freezing point at 32dog., and boiling water at 
212deg., the intervening space being divided equally 
into ISP parts, termed degrees. Similar divisions are 
made below freezing point, and the fall of the liquid in 
use, which is either Mercury or Spirits of Wine, below 
this indicates, in so many degrees, the amount of Frost. 
On plants or other subjects unprotected, the action of 
Frost is from the top downwards towards the earth ; 
hence the value of, and safety frequently effected by, 
slight coverings that are non-conductors of heat, and 
consequently prevent its loss by radiation. The effect 
of Frost on plant life is not alw^s in proportion to 
its intensity or the hardiness of the plant nnder what 
may be termed natural conditions. A spell of mild 
weather frequently places vegetation in a growing and 
tender state, especially in spring, when a sudden change 
to a few degrees of Frost may oauso more destruction 
than a great deal at another time, when vegetation was 
more dormant. Frost acts most injuriously on anything 
wet, and is least destructive under the reverse condition. 
It is most successfully removed from plants too tender to 
withstand it, by adopting a method as gradual in effect 
as possible. Ftost penetrates in a slow and natural way, 
and the greatest injury, if any, is caused when it is sud- 
denly displaced by heat, either from sunshine or artificially. 
Syringing is sometimes recommended with tender subjects 
that have become frozen, but it should be remembered 
that water which is itself much above the freezing point, 
will, when applied, cause a sudden change to anything 
that is considerably below. Frost has a most beneftciid 
effect on all soils exposed to its influence, by penetrating 
and pulverizing them, so that what was before unwork- 
able and useless, is afterwards rendered fertile and 
amenable to the successful cultivation of various crops. 


Fio. 44. Froo Hopper (Aphrophora spumaria), showing 
Larva, Frothy Secretion, and Perfect Insect. 


PKUCTZPICATZON. AU those parts composing 
the fruit of plants. 


** hoppers ” that produce Cuckoo Spit (see Fig. 44). The 
former are plentiful in spring, while the perfect insects 
abound most in the autumn. When the ourious-looking 
larvn are deprived of the shelter afforded by this sngary 
secretion, they appear at flrst quite helpless, and, if the 
day be hot, are almost immediately billed. Hence an 
effectual mode of clearing plants of Cuckoo Spit, is to 
brush it off during sunshine, and the insects are at the 
same time destroyed. This pest attacks the young shoots 
of plants, choosing the axil of a leaf for its abode, and so 
damging the shoot in some oases as to cause it to die 
or become malformed. Carnations, Pinks, and similar 
plants^ suffer greatly from its ravages. The following 
remedies, together with a frequent syringing with clear 
water, will be fonnd effective : 

Tobacco Liquid. To a gallon of water add loz. of soft 
soap, and, when thoroughly dissolved, mix a tablespoonful 
of Oorry and Soper's Niootine, well syringing the plants. 
This is best appUed lukewarm, and then well washed off 
with dean water in about an hour. 

Quaeeia, Steep ilb. quassia chips in a gallon of boU- 
ittg water, and, when cold, add about the same quantity 


PKUZT. That portion of a plant which consists of 
the ripened oarpels, and the parts adhering to them. 

PBUZT BOKBSBS. See Borders, Prnit. 

PBUZT OJlBDBN. See Gardesi. 

P&UIT-GATBBILZNO. This cannot be too care- 
fully performed to avoid bruising, especially with those 
fruits having a tender skin. Dry weather should be 
selected at all times for the operation outside, and only 
Buoh gathered ae are at the proper stage. It sometimes 
beoomes necessary, at the expense, however, of quality, to 
select Peaches and similar fruits several days before they 
are fully matured, to admit of packing and transmitting 
them to a distance. It is important, in gathering these, 
that the necessary pressure be equally applied by the 
whole of the fingers, and the fruits carefdly placed bottom 
downwards on some soft material, in a shallow tray or 
basket. Nothing is more quickly bruised, or shows its 
oonsequent effect by decay, than thin-skinned ripe fruits. 
Those gzvwn under glass are even more susceptible to 
ii^urv in this way than hardier ones from outside. The 
keeping properties of ApplcH, Pears, and similar fmits, 
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Pmit-^atlioriiiif — continued, 
depend a great deal on oarefol gathering at the proper 
time, and subeeqnent etoring; an indication of the time 
ie generally known by some of the fruit falling off, and 
by the condition of the pipe. Fruit-gathering is always 
best performed by two persons, one to carry a proper 
basket, and the other to collect and place the fruit in it. 

F&UIT FBOTFCTORS. In the northern and 
other parts of the country, where Apricots, Peaches, Ac., 
do not succeed in the open air, on account of the annual 
destruction of the flowers by frost, an erection of a 



Fio. 45. Wall-fruit Plant Protector. 

glass Protector above them (see Fig. 45, a) may frequently 
be found of great value. The framework should be fixed 
on stout brackets, and glazed on a system that admits 
of the glass being removed in summer to allow rain 
and plenty of air to get to the trees. Netting, frigi- 
domo, or other coverings, may be suspended from the 
front of the glass Protector, in the direction shown by the 
dotted line. A portable Plant and Fruit Protector (see 




Fio. 46. Portable Plant and Fruit Protector. 


Fig. 46) is usually a very useful structure for growing 
any dwarf subjects in summer, and for storing plants, 
such as Strawberries, in winter. 

F&UXT-SOOM. A structure specially set apart in 
gardens for the storing and preservation of fruit. It 
should have a dry, airy position, and one affected as little 
as possible by fluctuations of temperature. Means to 
prevent the occurrence of these internally are introduced 
into the best-constructed Fruit-rooms by building with 
hollow walls, or by placing wood partitions round and above 
the shelves inside, and allowing a channel between them 
and the wall or roof for a free passage of air. The Fruit- 
room* has usually a central walk and tiers of shelves on 
either side The bottom of the latter should be of lattice- 
work, so as to allow plenty of air amongst the fruit. It 
is best to have heat at command, either by a small flue 
or stove, or, better still, by hot-water pipes, with means 
of ai^lying or stopping it as desired. It is not advisable 
to give more heat than is sufficient to preserve a dry 
atmosphere and maintain a steady cool temperature. 
FruH. when kept too warm, invariably shrivrlR, and, if 


nmit-room — continued, 

allowed to become very cold, any change to warmer air 
causes a condensation of moisture over the surface that 
is most injurious. It is considered to keep and retain a 
better flavour when in a dark place, and, to this end, 
movable shutters or blinds majs be used for exoludihg 
light at the windows. All fruit should be stored hi a dxy 
state, and constantly examined during winter for the 
removal of any part showing signs of decay, as a single 
specimen allowed to become rotten will speedily affect 
all others with which it comes in contact. A smim ven* 
tilator in the roof, provided with means for closing in 
severe frost or in very changeable weather, will be suffi- 
cient to cause a change of air and allow the exhalations 
from the fruit to escape. 

FBUTBSCSNT, F&UTIC08B. Shrubby. 

FKUTXCIJLOSS. Of very dwarf shrubby habit. 

FUCKSZA (named after Leonard Fflchs, 1S01«1566, a 
German botanist). Ord. Onagracem, A genus comprising 
about fifly species of small shrubs or trees, natives, with 
comparatively few exceptions, of Central and Southern 
America, most of them having been introduced from 
Chili, Mexico, and Peru. Flowers usually drooping, on 
axillary one-flowered pedicels, which are sometimes dis- 
posed in racemes or panicles at the tops of the branches. 
Leaves generally opposite. The Fuchsia ranks as one of 
the most ornamental and popular of garden plants. The 
first plant is stated to have been brought to this country 
by a sailor, about the end of the last century. It was 
observed growing in his window by Mr. James Lee, a 
nurseryman, of the firm still existing under the name of 
Lee and Son, at Hammersmith, and, appearing to be a 
promising plant of an unknown kin^ he succeeded, 
after some little trouble, in purchasing it. A stock 
was soon obtained, and the next year a large number 
of plants were distributed. The first representative ot 
the genus had been discovered something like a century 
previous to this, but none had been introduced to this 
country. A few species arrived in succession up to about 
1840, when the raising of varieties by seed seems to have 
commenced with that collected from species with long 
flowers, then recently received. From selection and care* 
ful fertilisation of the different flowers afterwards obtained, 
the numerous varieties now grown have descended. Until 
about thirty years ago, these only included dowers with a 
red tube and sepals, and a blue or purple corolla, or those 
with creamy-white sepals and rose or pink corollas. Then 
a variety was raised having a white corolla, and subse- 
quently double flowers, in various colours, appeared. These 
all combined have produced the numerous varied selections 
of the present day. Several of the old species are still 
largely grown, the profusion in which the flowers are pro- 
duced fully compensating for their small size individually. 
Many are amongst the most beautiful of hardy or half- 
hardy plants for outside borders, while others of a more 
tender constitution are distinct and^ interestii^g sub- 
jects for culture inside. F. inaeroitema glohoea, F. m. 
yroetlis, and F, m. Riccartoni are representatives of the 
former class; and F, holiviana^ F, corymbifiorai F, fulgene^ 
F. microphylla, F. proetmbene, and F. eplendent, of ^e 
latter description. The use of the floriferous varieties 
for decorative purposes is well known, their graceful 
and usually compact habit rendering them general fa- 
vourites. Whether plants be required of a large size 
for exhibition, or others of smaller proportions for green- 
house or window decoration, centres of vases, and outside 
flower borders in summer, the Fuchsia is equally well 
adapted for one and all. Nothing is more attractive 
these, in summer and autumn, in a greenhouse, if trained 
to the rafters or pillars, and their branches allowed to 
grow and droop naturally with the weight of the flowers. 

Propagation is effected by seeds for the raising of new 
varieties, and by cuttings for the perpetuation of 
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ilrdady obtained, or for any of the epeoiea. Seeds ripen 
freely in rammer on the majority of plants, if they are 
required. When ripe, they should be washed from the 
pulp surroundings them, and afterwards dried, beings then 
either sown at onoe or kept until early the following 
spring. 

CviHvation* ^yalttings of Fuchsias, obtained from the 
points ot young growing shoots that are free from flowers, 
root rea^y at any season. The best are those pro- 
duced by old plants when started in early spring, and 
those may be grown very rapidly the following summer. 
If extra-sized specimens are desired, some cuttings should 
bo inserted in autumn, and the young plants kept grow- 
ing ell the winter. These will then bo established in pots 
by riie time the others are put in, and will, consequently, 
be considerably advanced. It is not impossible, under 
favouriible conditions and proper treatment, to insert 
Fuchsia cuttings in October, and grow pyramidal plants 
some flft. high to flower the foUowing July. This is not 
the plan usually adopted, old-established plants, under 
good cultivation, being available for use several years in 
succession, and are, as a rule, e^ier to manage and more 
certain to succeed. The general treatment in the early 
stages is similar at any season. The cuttings should be 
plarad in light rail, about six in a Sin. pot, and plunged 
in a warm propagating frame. When rooted, they should 
be potted singly and kept in a light .position, to induce 
a short-jointed sturdy growth. A temperature of about 
flOdeg., with a rise by sun heat, is one most suitable for 
the young plants in spring, and plenty of water should 
be applied, with a syringing in the morning and afternoon. 
A^part from inducing gro^^, this tends greatly to keep 
down inseots. Many of the best-habited varieties will 
require but little stopping or training beyond placing a 
stick to the leading growth, and looping the others to 
it. Before the roots become much restrioted for room, 
they should be placed in Bin. or 6in. pots, in which any 
of the plants will flower if so desired, or they may then 
be transferred to pots of almost any ordinary size. Fuch- 
sias will succeed if proper attention be bestowed, in 
almost any soil; but where there is a choice, two parts 
loam to one of dried oow-dung, or any other good ma- 
nure, should be selected, well mixed, and used in a 
lumpy state. Plenty of air and a slight shade are 
necessary for those grown under glass in summer, par- 
ticularly when flowering. Liquid manure may be used 
with advantage so soon as the pots are fllled with roots. 
Stock plants, or any required for growing another year, 
may be ripened outside, and stored at the approach of 
frost in any cool dry place. These should not be re- 
potted until new growth has commenced. Tender varie- 
ties grown in the open air should be at least one year 
old when planted, and they may be lifted and treated in 
a similar way. ^e hardy ones are more safe if covered 
with a mound of ashes after being cut down for the 
winter. Those cultivated on rafters or pillars in a green- 
house riiould be planted out and allowed to grow at will, 
except a little thinning of the growths occasionally; they 
may be kept dry at the root in winter and pruned back 
to a couple of eyes at the base of each shoot. 

F« alpaatrla (mountain). JL pale crimson; petals broadly 
cuneate, obtuse, deep purple. August. I opposite, nerer ter- 
nate, oblong^lanoeolate, acuminate, their marmns slightly revo- 
lute and distantly sub-dentate, pubescent above and below. 
Branches round, densely pubescent, h, 20ft. Organ Mountains, 
1942. In its native' habitat, this plant has a rambling, sub-scan- 
dent habit, the branches being from 12ft to 18ft or 20ft high. 
(B* M. 9999.1 



F* (tree-lUEeX A rose-coloured, as are also the 

laemdes and pedicels, numerous, in copiously branched terminal 
pra^lsA October to February, t euiptic, attenuate at both 
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F* bantllaris (rod-branched). /. on slender drooping pedicels, 
springing from the copious upper and younger branohiets, and 
thus forming a rather large leafy thyrse, or compact panicle ; 
petals deep rose, sub-obcordate, spreading, nerved, bearing a 
blunt mucro at the retuse apex. Summer. L opposite or temate, 
lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, entire or denticiuo-serrate, small, 
nearly sessile, penninerved. Branches with reddish bark. Mexico. 



Fio. 47. Plowbrino Branch op Fuchsia aprtaia. 


F. bollvUum (Bolivian).* Jl. rich crimson, 2in. to Sin. long, tube 
trumpet-shaped. A. 2ft to 4ft Bolivia, 1876. Of a compact 
branching habit, and free growth. (R. H. 1876, 150.) 

F. oooolnea (scarlet). A> petals violet, obovate and convolute ; 
sepals scarlet, purple at the base, oblong, acute. Summer. I, 
small, ovate, obtuse, denticulated, on short hairy petioles, downy 
white underneath, nearly glabrous above, h. 3ft Brazil (?). A 
ver^ ^pretty bushy plant, with slender downy branches. (B. M. 

F. oeraUliut (coral-red).* >1. pendulous; corolla dark plum- 
colour ; sepiUs crimson. 2. of greenish-crimson tint, the under , 
side being of a dark crimson, opposite, in whorls of four or live. 
Young stems dark red; old ones attaining a considerable height 
(20ft. in favourable spots in West of England) and thickness. 
(G. C. n. s., XX. 565, under name of P, exonietisia.) 



Fin. 48. flow KR1.no UfUNCa OP FtiCUStA CORVMBirO* 
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F. oor4ifolla (hearMeaved). JL scarlet, green ; pedicels azUlarjr, 
solitary, one-nowered ; calyx downy ; tube longer than ovate 
petals. August and September. I, opposite or temate, cordate, 
acuminate, denticulate, nearly glabrous. A. 5ft. Mexico, 1B40. 
(B. E. 1841, 70.) 

F, Corymblflora (cluster-flowered).* JL scarlet, nearly 2in. long, 
in long terminal clusters ; petals oblong-lanceolate, bitld ; sepals 
lancec^to, acute. Summer. L large, opposite, oblong-lanceolate, 
almost entire, with a rosy midrib. Branches somewhat tetra- 
gonal, reddish and downy when young, h. Aft. to 6ft. Peru, 1840. 
See Fig. 48. (B. M. 4000.) 

r 



Fig, 49. Flowering Branch op Fuchsia fulorns. 

F. cylindraooa (cylindrical -flowered). Jt, scarlet. August. A. 
2ft. Demerara, lw7. (B. U. 66.) 

F. decnssata (decussate). A synonym of F. macroHtenut {fracUig. 
F. dependens (drooping).* yl., tul^e soft scarlet ; corolla dee|>er 
in colour, in terinlnal leafy pendulous racemes. Summer. 
1. whorled. ovate-acute, toOthcd, sliglitly pubescent above, paler 
and more decidedly hairy heneatli. Chili. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 



Fio. 50. Flowerino Biunch of Fdcbsia macrostema 
OLDBOSA. 


Fuohtiu — continued, 

F. Douitnimt (Dominy’s). A garden hybrid, raised by Messrs. 
Vei^h in 1852, between F. aerrat^otia and P, epectabiUi. (F. d. S. 

F. fuljioiui (glowing).* yf. scarlet, 2in. long : petals aontish, shorter 
than the ovate-lanceolate acute sepals ; racemes drooping at the 
apex. Summer. L opposite, large, ovate-cordate, acute, denti- 
culated, glabrous. A. 4ft. to 6ft. Mexico, 18iK. See Fig. 49. 
(B. M. 3801.) 



Fig. 51. Fuchsia macrostfma graciuk, showing Habit, and 
detached Single Flower and Leaf. 


F. niAcraatha (long -flowered), yt. rosy, green, apetalons; 
pedicels axillary, solitury ; tube of calyx long. April to June. 
i. ovate-acute, entire. A. 3ft. Columbia, 1844. Plant downy. 
(B. M. 4233.. 



Fio. 62 . Flowering Branch op Fucbiia MAdtomMA fumiLa. 
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aUMirosteilUi calyx learlet ; lobes of 

calyx oblong* acute, exceeding the obovate spreading petals ; 
pcoioels axillary, nodding, longer than the flowers. July to 
Octoben 2. three in a whorl, ovate, acute, denticulated, on short 
petioles. Branches glabrous, h. 6ft. to 12ft. Chili, 1823. Syn. 
F, moffellanica, 

• F. HI* oonioa (conical). Jl. pendulous, solitary; petals purple, 
about equal in length to the scarlet sepals; tube of corolla 
oonioaL June to Owber. 2. three or four in a whorl, ovate, flat, 
denticulated, glabrous ; petioles pubescent, h, 3ft. to 6ft. Chili, 
1824. (B. B. 1062.) 

F. nu globosa (globose).* JL globular ; petals purpliah«violet ; 
senals pumlish-red. Summer. 2. ovate, acute, small, denticn* 
lated. h, 6ft. to 6ft. ChUi. See Fig. 60. (B. M. 3364.) A seed* 
ling from this (F. rieeartoni), one of the most handsome and the 
hardiest of all the outdoor Fuchsias, was raised at lliccarton, 
near Edinburgh, about 1830; it stands the winters, in many 
parts of Scotland, unipjured. 

F, m* gxmolUs (slender).* 
sepals scarlet, obi ' 

ai^lary, nodding, ^ 

glabrous, Con long petioles, remotely denticulated. Branches 
finely pubescent. A* 6ft to 10ft Mexico, 1823. See Fig. 51. 
(B. it 847 ; B. M. 2607, under name of F. decuuata.) There is 
a beautiful variegated form ot this species. 

F. in* PlUllll* (dwarf). A variety with flowers much like proctZis, 
but ot dwarfer habit See Fig. o2. 

F» (Magellan). A synonym of F. maerottema. 



Fio. 68. Flowbrino Branch and Single Flower op 
Fuchsia microphtlla. 


F. mlorophylla (smalMeaved).* /., petals deep rod, retuse, 
dpothed; calyx scarlet, funnel-shaped, with ovate • acuminate 
lobes; pedicels axillary. Autumn. 2. opposite, email, elliptic- 
oblong, acutish, toothed, glabrous. Branches pubescent. A. 2ft. 
Mexico. Ac., 18^ See Fig. 63. (B. R. 1269.) 

F. panlonlata (panicled). A synonym of F. arboreteena. 

F. pendullflora (pendent-flowered).* Jl. in axillary and terminal 
clusters ; tube rich crimson, shaded with maroon, 3in. to 4in. 
long, trumpet-shaped. March. 2. 3in. to 4in. long, ovate, 
acuminate, glabrous. (Tropical America, 1879. (F. M. n. s. 412.) 

F. proonmbeim (procumbent).* Jl. small, erect ; tube yellowish, 
upper portion reflexed, blue. 2. small, round. New Zealand, 1874. 
This exceedingly pretty little hardy creeper IM principally grown 
on account of its large, oval, magenta-crimson berries, which 
remain on for months, and ore very attractive during the winter. 
It is an admirable plant for a suspending basket. (B. M. 6139.) 

F» BOirattfolia (8aw-ed|ge-leaved). Jl.. petals scarlet, ovate- 
oblong; sepals red, rather villous, l^in. long, exceeding the 

S etals, somewhat tumid at the base ; pedicels axillary, drooping, 
ummer. 2. in whorls of three or four, narrow, oblong, acute, 

f landularly toothed. Branches furrowed, reddish, h. 6it. to 8ft. 
^eru, 1644. See Fig. 54. (B. M. 4174.) 

F. semillltollA (sessile-leaved). Jl. panicled ; petals red ; sepals 
pmk and green. June. 2. oblong-lanceolate, opposite or whorled, 
with terminal, pendulous, leafy racemes. Cfolumbia, 1865. A 
pretty shrub. (B. M. 6907.) 

F. MbBBpUolCMlillllB (slightly -branched).* Jl. rose-scarlet, one in 
the axil ot each bract, pendent, numerous, handsome; petals 
ovate, acute, shorter than the sepals. October. 2. temate on 
the main stem and branches, 4in. to 61n. long, much smaller 
upon the pendulous, elongated, flowering branches ; ovate, ap- 
maching to Umpeoiate, a little polished above, entire, on very 
ihort petioles; those or the bracts sessile. Peru, IKS. A very 
beautiful plant. (B. M. 6096.) 

Vain. 


Tnohala — continued. 

F. BpeotabillB (showy). Jl.. pedmides red, axillary, solitary, 
single-flowered, shorter than the leaves; calyx bright red, tube 
swollen at the base; petals deep red, large, neany orbicular, 
waved, very patent, and pressed, as it were, upon the segments of 
the calyx. September. 2. mostly temate, 6in. to 8in. long, between 
ovate and elliptical, petiolate, not tapering at the base, acute or 
slightly acuminate at the points, obscurely ciliated, entire at the 
margin, or only having minute tooth-Uke processes, occasioned 
by the presence of small oblong glands ; petiole erect or spread- 
ing: stipules triangular between the petioles. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Andes of Cuenca. A moderate^sized handsome shrub. (B. M. 
4375.) 



Fio. 64. Flowering Branch of Fuchsia serratipolia. 


F. splandeiui (splendid).* Jl. scarlet and green, very showy. 
£Arly summer, t. ovate-cordate, pale green. A. 6ft. Mexico, 
1841. This is one of the best and most distinct of the green- 
house species. (B. M. 4082.) 

F. syrl&giellora (Syringa-floweredX A synonym of F. arbom^ 

crm. 

F. thymifolia (Thyme-leaved).* JL red; petals obovate-oblong, 
undulated ; calyx funnel-shaped, with oblong-acute lobes ; pedi- 
cels axillary. Summer. 2. about opposite, small, ovate or 
roundish-ovate, obtuse, nearly entire, downy above, nearly smooth 
beneath. A. 4ft. to 6ft. Mexico, 1827. (B. B. 1^.) 

F* triphylla (three-leaved).* JL glowing cinnabar-red, about l(in. 
long, in terminal, nodding racemes; petals shorter than the 
sepals. 2. small, l^in. to 3in. long, purplish beneath, and tra- 
versed by numerous lateral veins that curve round and run into 
each other near the margin. A. 1ft. to 2ft. West Indies. A hand- 
some ornamental plant. (B. M. 6795.) 

F. venOBta (charming). Jl.. petals scarlet, oblong-lanceolate, 
acute, with undulated margins ; sepals purple, about the same 
shape and length as petals ; pedicels axillary ; upper ones race- 
mose. August. 2. opposite, and three in a wnorl, elliptic, acute, 
entire, glabrous. Branches downy. A. 4ft. Central America. 
1825. (P. d.8.638.) 

Varibtibb. These are very numerous, and are annually 
increased by others, representing a difference either in 
form, size, or oolonr. Many of the old varietioa can 
scarcely be excelled in their general floriferous habit ; 
but those more recently raised have a remarkable yaria- 
tion in shape and leng^ of flowers. The subjoined list 
includes a selection of the best for general cultivation. 
Varieties witli Single Flowers. Alba coccinea, tube 
cherry-coloured, sepals white, corolla rose, very distinct ; 
Aurora surerba. rich salmon, corolla scarlet ; Beauty ok 
Glypfb Hall, tube and s^als blush-white, corolla rich car- 
mine-pink, Targe and free ; Beauty op Swanlby, tube and se- 


Gem, Cube and sepals glowing red, corolla pure white, cupped, 
good ; Charming, tube and sepals red, corolla dark, showy and 
effective : Delight, tube and sepals crimson, corolla bell-shaped 
pure white, free and good; Karl op Bbaconspield, rosy -car- 
mine, corolla deep carmine, one of the best (this is a very 
remarkable hybrid— the seed-bearing parent being F. fvigena 
—raised, several years ago, by Mr. Laing ; hitherto it has re- 
mained quite sterile) (see Fig. 55); Erscta superba, a curious 
strong-growing garden hybrid, with flowers nearly erect (see 
Fig. o6); Ethel, tube and sepals pure white, corolla violet; 
Gazelle, dark red, a floriferous variety, of good habit; 
General Garfield, rich crimson, sepals broad, reflexed, 
corolla bluish; Grand Ducubu Marie, tube white, corolla 
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Fio. 55. Fuchsia Earl of BEACONSFiELa 


roAe, free and good ; Inimitarue, sepals scarlet, broad, finely 
reflexed, corolla deep violet ; James Lye, tube and sepals 
red, corolla deep violet, good dark variety ; Jeanne d'ARC, 
tul»e and sepals briglit red, corolla pure white, extra good ; 
Jules Ferry, scarlet, corolla violet, mottled white; Lady 



Fio. 66- Flowering Brandi of Fucrsta rrecta nuperba. 


IhioliBia — continued. 

Hbytesbury, white, corolla purple, free; Lord Bybdn, bright 
crimson, corolla very dai*k, belLshaped; LORD WOLBBLRY, 
sepals broad, deep tm, corolla rosy>onnison, margined purple, 
extra fine; Lyb*b Bival, tube ana sepals red, corolla violet- 
puiple, very free; Maroinata, white, corolla pink, margined 
with scarlet, of fine habit ; Miononne, tube ana sepals bright 
red, corolla pure white, one of the best of itv claM ; Mr. J. 
IlUNTLY, red, corolla plum-colour, showy dark variety: Mrs. 
F. BENNiiri’T, scarlet, corolla white, free ; Mrs. J. Lye, tube and 
sepals white, corolla pink, habit branching ; MRS. KING, white 



Fro, 57. Fr-owEn of Fuchsia Gipsy Quern. 

corolla rich carmine, good ; Mrs. Mein, tube and sepals crimson- 
scarlet, hitter well reflexed, corolla white; Pink perfection, 
creamy-white, corolla violet ; Rose of Castile, sepals blush, 
corolla purplish, good old variety ; Sedan, dark self-coloured 
variety, distinct and good ; Star of Wilts, cream, oorolla violet, 
very fine ; Sunray, scarlet, corolla light purple, leaves crimson, 
bronze and white, very ornamental; Thomas King, tube and 
scpalM coral-red, corolla rich deep purple ; Wave op Life, sepals 
scarlet, corolla violet, a good old variety with yellow foliage 



PiQ. 68. flower of Fuchsia Miss Lucy Finnib. 

Varletlei witb Double Flowers. Alfred Dumbbnil, sepals 
clear crimson, corolla pale violet, long : Avalanche, carmine, 
corolla dark purple, one of the best doubles ; Champion of the 
World, coral-red, corolla dark purple, produces, when fully 
developed, the largest flowers of any variety known ; De Mon- 
TALiVET, rosy-carmine, corolla violet, flaked, small full flower ; 
Qem of Ipswich, tube and sepals ooral-red, oorolla purple, 
striped; General, senals deep rose, much refleaed, oorolla 
rich violet, striped; gipsy Queen, sepals scarlet and much 
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reflexedt oovolla retry full, Tiolet (see Fig. 67) ; Kino op the 
Doubles, scarlet, corolla purple, striped ; Kinosburyana, scarlet, 
corolla pure white, and remarkable for its size and shape ; Le 
Cyonb, tube and sepals crimson, corolla white, dwarf; Little 
' Alice, scarlet, corolla pure white, good ; Marksman, sepals car- 
mine, corolla violet, hanit good; Marvellous, tube and sepals 
rose, corolla blue, full ; Milne Edwards, coral-red, corolla bluish- 
violet: Minstrel, rosy-crimson, corolla ivory-white, striped, full ; 
MifiS LUCT Finnis, tube and sepals coral-red, corolla pure white, 
large and very full (see Fig. 66) ; Miss L. Vidler, sepals crimson, 
corolla violet, good ; Mrs. H. Cannell, sepals bright crimson, 
broad, corolla pure white, extra fine ; Nelly Morton, scarlet, 
corolla white ; fierre Joiqneaux, sepals light red, corolla deep 
carmine, peculiarly formed. 

mSL AJTD rURNACSS. The neooseary annual 
supply of Fuel for heating purposes forms a considerable 
and very important item in garden expenditure. The bulk 
of that used in old-fashioned flues was coal, either as 
supplied from the pit or mixed with cinders. Since the in- 
troduction and general adoption of heating by hot water, 
coke has become a substitute in most cases where it can 
be obtained. The use of coal in large boilers would soon 
choke the flues with soot, and this is one important objec- 
tion. Various gases are removed with the smoke in the 
manufacture of coal gas for burning, and the coke which 
remains contains about two-thirds of carbon, and forms 
the strongest heating combustible material available in 
quantity for hortioultural purposes. The large pieces and 
those of medium size are of the best quality ; the small, 
generally termed “ breeze,** being much inferior, and sold 
at a lower price. Combustion is flrst caused by heat, and 
it increases as the heat becomes more intense. A certain 
quantity of Fuel consumed inside a Furnace, transmits the 
heat evolved by combustion to the boiler, Ac., surrounding 
it, or, if allowed, a great part passes to the chimney, where 
it is completely wasted. A draught, caused by the opening 
of the damper and ash-pit door at the same time, is a 
means whereby much oxygen is admitted to the fire, and 
a passage opened for the escape of the ascending heat. 
This is one of the principal things to avoid by using the 
damper, so that the greatest possible amount of heat may 
be utilised, with, at the same time, an economical use of 
Fuel in proportion. 

7UOAOZOU8. Lasting but a short time. 


Z*UG08ZA (named in honour of Bernard Cienfngos, a 
Spanish botanist of the sixteenth century). Stns. Cien- 
fuegia, Cxenfugoeia^ and Redoutea, Ord. Malvacece, A 
genus comprising about a score species of greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of tropical America, 
Africa, and Australia. Flowers often yellow, surrounded by 
an outer calyx or involucel of six or more leaves, within 
which is a five-cleft calyx dotted over with black spots, 
and five oblique petals. Leaves entire or lobed, rarely 
partite. Fugosias succeed in a peat and loam soU, to 
which a little silver sand may be added. Propagated by 
cuttings, made in April or May, and inserted under a 
bell glass, in mild bottom heat. The species here de- 
scribed are those usually seen in cultivation. 

F* eimelfonillE (wedge-shape-leaved). /I. red ; petals about l^in. 
long, slightly tomentose ; involucre very small, minutely five or 
six-tooUied, placed a little below the calyx ; peduncles short 
and thick. June to August. 2. cuneate-oblong or broadly linear- 
obtuse, lin. to 2in. long, entire, thick and somewhat fleshy. 
A 16ft. West Australia, shrubby and glabrous. Syns. HihUcua 
cwMiformia and Lagunaria aunei/ormia. 


F* IwkeaefbUa (Hakea-leaved). Jl. purple-lilac, large, on axillary 
peduncles, articulate, and often bearing a small bract about the 
middle : petals 14in. to 2in. long. August. 2. from deeply bi- 
puumtifia to trlfld only, or the upper ones entire, often several 
mches long, the whole leaf or lobes narrow-linear, somewhat 
“••hy, grooved above or almost terete. A. 8ft. to 10ft. South 
Aimtn^, 1846. An erect shrub. (B. M. 4261.) Syns. Hibiaowt 
Aokfig/bliiitand B. multi/ldua (P. F. O. vii. 103). 


WUOZVOim. Dirify brown, verging upon black. 

nnuom’s TSAnZi, 8$$ JUpuMaa ruUoanm. 


FULVOUS. Bull yellow, with a mixture of grey 
and brown. 


FUMANA. This genus is now included, by most 
authorities, under Kelianthomuxii (which aee). It formn 
a distinct section of that genus, and is characterised by its 
yellow flowers, narrow linear leaves, and erect habit. 


FUMARZA (Spanish fumarUiy from fumua^ smoke ; in 
allusion to the disagreeable smell of the plant, or to its 
poetical name, Smoke of the Earth). Fumitory. Includ- 
ing Diacocapnoa and Platycapnoa. Ord. Fumariaceca. A 
genus of perhaps a soore speoies of annual (rarely peren- 
nial) herbs, usually branched, often climbing. Flowers 
small, in terminal or leaf-opposed racemes ; petals four, 
erect, conniving, the posterior gibbous or spurred at the 
base, the anterior flat, two inner narrow, cohering by their 
tips, winged or keeled at the back. Leaves much divided ; 
Begrments very narrow. No less than four speoies of this 
genus are found in Britain, but that described below is 
the only one worth growing. They are all of the easiest 
possible cultivation. Seeds may be sown in any ordinary 
eoU, in spring. 

F. oapraolata (tendrilled).* Jl. whitish, tinged with darx purple ; 
spur compressed, blunt, short, mitre-formed ; racemes oblong. 
May to September. 2. bipinnate ; petioles somewhat tendriiled. 
A. 4ft. Europe (Britain), Asia. 

F. formosa (beautiful). A synonym of Dieentra formoaa. 


FUMARIACEJB. An order of herbs, now included, 
by Bentbam and Hooker, as a tribe of Papaveraceoa. 
Flowers irregular ; sepals two, deciduous ; petals four, 
in two usually very dissimilar pairs, oruciate, irregular 
one or both of the outer pairs often saccate or spurred, 
and the two inner frequently cohering at the apex so as to 
include the anthers and stigma. Leaves alternate, uimally 
divided, exstipulate. Stems brittle. The speoies poBsess 
slight bitterness and acridity, and are natives of the 
temperate and warm regions of the Northern hemisphere 
and of Southern Africa. Five of the seven gonera are: 
Adlumiay CorydaliSt Dicentrat Fumaria^ and Hypecoum. 
There are about 100 species. 


FUMZGATZNO. The process of destroying in sects, 
principally Thrips and various Aphides, by means of 
tobacco smoke. Tobaooo itself is seldom used for the 
operation, being too expensive. The various preparations 
supplied by nurserymen, or other firms of repute, as 
Fumigating mixtures, answer the same purpose most 
effectually. They are manufactured by soaking brown 
paper, pieces of rag, &c., in a strong solution of tobaooo 
juice, and afterwards drying them for use. Only that 
which is known to bo of good quality should bo used, 
as valuable plants may be either injured or destroyed 
by the effects of smoke from material prepared from a 
solution containing injurious ingredients. A dull, still 
evening is best for Fumigating in- any house or frame, 
as the smoke does not then escapo so quickly. The 
leaves of the plants should, if possible, bo dry at the 
time. The amount of smoke that may be allowed with 
safety, must depend on the hardiness of the subjects to 
withstand it. As a rule, it is always safer to moderately 
fill the structure on one evening, and again on the follow- 
ing morning, or on two sneoessive evenings, than to mn 
the risk of applying too much at once, with the inten- 
tion of not repeating the operation. Fumigating may be 
practised with advantage, more as a preventative to the 
inoroase of insects, especially in spring. Care should be 
taken never to allow sunshine on a house with smoke 
inside, or tender plants are certain to be scorched. If 
still, rainy weather be selected, this is always avoided. 

Fumigatora are manufactured of various descriptions, 
but are not much used in largo establishments, an open 
iron vessel, having a cross handle and a grating at the 
bottom, or some other means of a similar kind, being 
employed with equally good results. Most of the pre- 
parations of tobaooo paper now sold burn without the use 
of bellows; consequently, the operator need not remain 
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inside the house if the vessel containing the fire is placed 
near the door and carefully watched from the outside. 
The most important point is not to allow the material 
to flame. Some Fumigators have a perforated lid to 
prevent this. A layer of damp moss may also be used for 
a similar purpose where there is danger of ignition. 

rVKZTOKT. See Fumaria. 

FVNSRAL CYFUSS. A common name of Cu* 
pressus fnnebria (which see). 

FUNQX. A large class of cryptogams, distinguished 
from algffi mure by habit than by any general character. 



Fio. 59. SPOKES OP Fungi (Agaricus). 

“ They are polymorphous, (often) ephemeral, annual or 
perennial, never green ; composed either of filaments, or of 
a loose or close tissue, pulpy or fleshy, rarely woody ; some- 
times furnished with peculiar vessels, containing a white, 
yellow, or orange milky juice. They grow above or under 
ground, on decomposing vegetable or animal matter, or 
are parasites on vast numbers of phsenoga- 
mous plants, and oven on other Fungi. They 
are very rarely found on stones, or in water. 

In no particular can they bo compared with 
phffinogams, having no organs comparable with 
leaves and flowers. Among acotylodons, they 
approach alg» in their vegetation, and lichens 
in their fructification, but they have no 
fronds. Fungi have nearly ‘ the same geo- 
graphical distribution as lichens; they are 
met with in the tropics, and in the coldest 
regions of both hemispheres, at the top of 
the highest mountains, beyond pheenogamic 



Fnaifi — continued. 

ricue and Laetarius, are poisonous. To distinguish between 
edible and poisonous Fungi is a very difUoult matter*’ 
(L^veill^). With the exception of the Ergot of JE^e or 
Wheat, Fungi are now seldom employed in memcine. 
Fig. 59 shows spores of a number of species of the huge 
genua Agaricus. Most of the species of this genus 
have colourless spores, but in some they are pink, brown, 
or black ; they are very variable in size ; some, also, are 
smooth, whilst a few are rough or nodulose — espeoisJly 
amongst those in which the colour is pink. !^g. 60 
represents the Candlesnuff Fungus which is frequently 
Seen on decaying wood. Some of the minute SSingi — 
such as the Peronospora infesbans^ which attacks the 
potato and other Solanaceous plants — are extremely de- 
structive, and amongst the worst pests against which 
the gardener has to contend. 

FiriTKIA (named after H. Funck, 1771-1889, a 
German botanist). Plantain Lily. Syns. Hbsta, Saw- 
axirea (of Salisbury). Obd. Liliaceos. All the species 
of this genus (according to Mr. Baker) are described 
below. They are handsome, hardy, herbaceous plants. 
Flowers solitary in the axils of the bracts, forming a 
raceme. Leaves broadly ovate or cordate. Boots tuberous, 
fasoioled. These fine plants are admirably adapted for 
the lawn, shrubbery border, beds, or rockwork ; and, 
when grown in pots, they form very effective subjects for 
the greenhouse or conservatory. They thrive best when 
the ground, in whit.^h they are to be grown, ' is deeply 
dug, and well enriched with rotten manure. I^opagation 
may be effected by cutting the crowns through with a 
sharp spade during winter, or when they begin to start 


Fig. 60. Candli-snuff Fungus (Xyiaria 

HYPOXYLON). 

vegetation. The smell of Fungi is not gene- 
rally strong, and might be termed fungoid 
when it is mild and pleasant, like that of 
the Mousseron {Agaricus alhellus). They are 
iiBually mild, and not very pleasant to the 
taste. Some are so extremely acrid that it 
would be dangerous to retain much of them 
in the mouth; however, this acridity disap- 
pears when they are properly cooked. Many 
species, as Truffles, Morels, and certain Aga- 
rics, are edible, and much sought after. Many 
others, which s^ongly resemble the preceding, 
and which nearly all belong to the genera Aga- 



Fig. 61. Funk f A SiSBomiAifA. 
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in springr* The latter season is, perhaps, the most suitable, 
as the mutilated parts then quickly heal. None but 
stronir, healthy clamps should be divided, and each 
portion should comprise several crowns. The genus is in a 
state of much confusion, from the number of garden 
varieties and synonyms. 

F. Fortimel (Fortune's). /(., perianth pale lilac, funnebshaped, 
liin. Itmg, the lanceolate ascending divisions half as long 
Si the tube. July. 1. six or eight w a stem ; blade cordate* 
ovate, cuspidate, pale green on noth sides, conspicuously and 
persistently glaucous, furnished with ten or twelve arching veins 
on each side, between the midrib and the margin, h. lift. 
Japan, 1876. 

F» muidiflora (large-fiowered).* yl. fragrant; perianth pure 
wElfe, inearly 4in. luim, dilated gradually from a tube lin. 
thick; scape about ^t. high, bearing a twelve to fifteen- 
flowered raceme. July to September, t. ovate, with a slightly 
cordate base. Sin. to 9in. long, 4iin. to 5iii. broad ; petiole 1ft. 
long ; edges Incurved until they meet. Japan. Syn. F. japonica. 
(P. d. 87168 ; O. C. n. a., x. 629.) 

F* japonloa (Japanese). A synonym of F. gtandiflora, 

F. IttUClfoUapance-leaved). yl., perianth white or with a lilac 
tinge, lin. to Itin. long, dilated suddenly from a tube not more 
than a line in thickness ; scape 81n. or 9ln. high, slender, with the 
raceme hardly, if at all, overtopping the leaves ; raceme 3in. to 
tin. long, six to ten-flowered. August. 1. green, lanceolate, 
4in. to bin. long, l^in. to tin. broad, narrowed gradually towards 
both ends ; petiole 6in. to 9in. long ; edges not fncurved. Japan, 
1829. (B. kl. 366S.) F, alb 0 ‘marainata only differs by its rather 
larger flowers and loaves, slightly variegated towards the edge 
with white. F» undulata is another gaiden form with irregu- 
larly frilled or crisped leaves, which are copiously variegated 
with streaks or large patches of white. 

F. OWata (ovate).* yZ., perianth bluish-lilac or white, Uin. to 2in. 
long, dilated suddenly from a tube ^in. in thickness; scape 
1ft. to lift, long, overtopping the leaves ; raceme ten to fifteen- 
flowered. May. 1. ovate, 6in. to 9in. long, 3in. to 6in. broad ; 
petiole 4in. to 12in. long ; e^es not incurved. Japan, Northern 
China and Bastem Siberia, 1790. The commonest and best-known 
species. Syn. HtmeroeaUu eoerulsa. (B. M. 894.) 

F. O. marginata (margined^* A variety in which the leaves are 
broadly margined with white. 

F. Stoboldlaaa (Siebold's).* yZ., perianth white, with a pale lilac 
tinge, tin. to fl^in. long ; scape with the raceme not overtopping 
the iMves ; racemes 4in. to 6in. long, ten to fifteen-flowered. June. 
I, glaucous, broadly cordate-ovate, lOin. to 12in. long, 7in. to Sin. 
broad ; petiole 8in. to 12in. long, edges not incurved. Japan. 1836. 
See Fig. 61. (B. B. 1839, 50.) 



Fio. 62. Funkia subcokuata. 


F, aulmrdata (sub-cordate).* yZ., perianth pure white. 4in. to 
44in. long, gradually dilated from a t^ibe lin. in thickness; 
scape IMt. to 2ft. long ; raceme nine to flfteen-nowered. August. 
*• oprowe-ovate. pale ^eem 6in. to 9in. long, 3in. to 6in. broad ; 
petiole 6in. to 6in* long. Japan, 1830. Syns. HemerocaUis alba 
^ B. & j^oonZofa, u, japonica (B. M. 1433), JI. planta- 

rVEGATB. Forked. 

nmoKBA (named in honour of A. F. Fouroroy, 
1755-X809, a celebrated French chemist). Syn. Four- 
ovoya. Ord. AmarylHdecB, A genus of about fifteen 
speoiee of very noble greenhouse or stove plants, closely 
allied to Agave, but with horizontally spreading perianib 
eegmenta. For culture, ^o., see Agava. 


OF Horticulture. 

Fnroma — continusd, 

F. Sodlnghauail (Bedinghausen'sk* JL greenish ; scape 12ft to 
15ft high ; branches drooping. I, thirty to fifty in a rosette, 
lanceolate, about 3(t. long^; margin minutely denticulate. Trunk 
3ft. high. Mexico, 1860. Byns. Kottlia rtgia,^ JTucea aryyrophylla, 
T. ParrnentUri, r. ToncUana. 



Fig. 63. Furcraa cubrnsis, showing Inflorescence, with 
Bulbils developed instead of Flowers. 


F. oubonsla (Cuban).* yf. greenish. Autumn. 1. twenty-five to 
thirty in a rosette, bright green, rigid in texture, channelled 
and smooth down the face, generally scabrous on the back, 
the end a minute brown, scarcely pun^nt point ; edge armed 
with regvdar hooked brown prickles. Tropical Ameribi, 1879. 
One of the commonest and best known of all the species. See 
Fig. 63. 

F« o. Inermla (unarmed). This plant differs from the ordinary 
F, cuhensis by its less rigid leaves, and by the total or almost 
entire suppression of the marginal teeth, which in the type are 
very close and large, and anned with pungent horny brown 
spines. Tropical America. (B. M. 6543.) 

F. elogans (elegant).* ft. greonlsh-wliite; scape 20ft. to 25ft. high. 
1. forty to fifty in a rosette, lanceolate, 5ft. to 6ft. long ; prickles 
brown, hooked, horny. Mexico, 1868. Plant stemless. Syns. 
F. Ohiubreffhtiit F. puffioniformis. 

F. flavo-virldls (yellow-green). yZ., perianth pale yellowish- 
green ; tube incorporated with the obtusely triangular ovary ; 
scape 12ft. to 14ft. high, naked below, but bract^ted above, 
forming a long, loose, racemose panicle. L radical, more or less 
spreadmg, and somewhat tortuose, lanceolate, pungentiy acumi- 
nate, spinulose at the margin. A 14ft. Mexico, 18^. (B. M. 

6163.) . 

F. fostida (fmtid). A synonym of F. gigatUea. 

W. OlilMlIllWglitU (Ohiesbreght's). A synonym of F. tUganc. 

F. giga&taa (gigantic).* ft. milk-white inside, greenish bn the 
hack ou^de ; scape 20ft to 30ft. high. 1. forty to fifty ms ' 
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rofiette« lanceolate, 4ft. to 6(t. long; margin usually entire. 
Trunk 2ft. to 4ft. high. South America, 1680. Syn. F, fottida. 
See Figs. 64 and 65. 



V 



FlO. 64. FURCUiEA GIGANTEA. 

F. lonjgeeva (lon/c-lived).* Jl. whitish ; scape 30ft. to 4Qft. long ; 
hrancheH spreading, compound. 1. niimerouH, in a dense rosette, 
lanceolate, 4ft. to 6ft. lung. Trunk about 3ft. to 4ft., hut, in a 
wild state, said to reach 40ft. to 50ft., in height. Mexico, 1833. 
Thi.s is probably the handsomest roecies of the genus : it is per- 
fectly hardy in the open at the Scilly Isles, where it has fre- 
quently flowered. (B. M. 5519.) 

F. pngiottifonnla (dagger-shaped). A synonym of F. eUgans. 

F. Selloa (Hello’s). A. white, tinged with green ; scape 15ft. to 
16ft. long; panicle 3ft. broad. 1. thirty to forty in a dense rosette, 
lanceolate, 3ft. to 4ft. long ; margin with upeurved brown spines 
about liii. long. Trunk none or scarcely any. (B. M. 6148.) 

F. midlllata (waved).* /. all drooping, usually in pairs ; perianth 

S ale green ; segments narrow-oblong, obtuse, ootusely keeled 
own the centre. November. 1. forming a flat crown 3in. in 
diameter, not very numerous, strict, spreading, thick, ensiform, 
long acuminate, terminated by a pungent chestnut-brown spine, 
obscurely keeled at the back, which is scabrid ; margin sub- 
undulate, with incurved chestnut-coloured stout spines. Stem 
none, or very short. A. 10ft. Mexico, 1868. (B. M. 6160.) 

Pt7&7U&ACEOt78. Scaly, mealy, scurfy. 

murACES. See Foal and Fnmaoes. 

FITRBE. See Vlex enropms. 

FVSXlteEM. Spindle-Bhaped, like the root of a 
Carrot. 


OF Gardening, 

OES&TNEEA (named after Dr. Joseph Gmrtner, a 
celebrated Geiman botanist, 1732-1791). Stns. Fruteeca^ 
Sykeeia. Obp. LoganiaceoB. A genus containing about 
twenty-five species of handsome stove glabrous shrubs 
or trees, natives of West Africa, Mauritius, Madagasoar, 
and the Malayan Islands and Peninsula. Mowers white, 
green, or rose-coloured ; in some species, not unlike 
those of the common Privet, and arranged in a similar 
manner; in others, disposed in compact terminal heads; 
and in others in corymbs; calyx usually very minute. 
Leaves opposite, entire, coriaceous, penniveined. They 
thrive in a mixture of loam and peat. Cuttings of 
firm shoots, made in April, will root, if inserted in sand, 
under a hand glass, in heat. The species here desoribed 
are those best known in cultivation. 

G. Obtualfolla (obtuse-leaved), fi. composed of five petals, the 
lower two more expanded, the upper toi*ee completely reflezed, 
the uppermost one has a rosy tinge round a yellowish base, 
the other four are white ; fragrant. March. I. oblong, obtuse. 
A. 20ft. China, 1810. A large shrub. 

G. raoemoaa (racemose).* fl. somewhat resembling 0. obtueifoliih 
but larger, more beautiful, and exceedingly framant; exterior 
petals oblong. April.. 1. ovate-oblong, acute, various parts of 
India, 1793. A very handsome species. (A. B. B. 600.) 

GAGEA (named after Sir Thomas Gage, a British 
botanist, who died at Borne in 1820). Obd. LiUaeem, A 
genus of about a score speoies of hardy bulbs, natives of 
Europe, temperate Asia, and Northern Africa; formerly 



FlO. 65. BlUMCH OF iNFLOBEftCBNCB, AND BIMGLB FLOWRB, OV 
FUBCR^A GTOANTBA. 
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included under Omithogalvm, Flowers grreenish-yellow, on 
a scape, in a terminal bracteated umbel. Leaves radical, 
linear. Tbe species closely resemble each other; bnt few 
of them, however, are seen in gardens. For culture, see 

OmitHogalum. 

O. lutea (yellow).* Yellow Star of Bethlehem. Jl. three or four 
in aHat raceme, almost contracted into an umbel ; the leaf-like 
bracts os long as the pedicels or longer ; perianth segments yellow, 
with a green back, very spreading, narrow-oblong. Spring. 2. 
one, or very rarely two, Unear, pointed and curved like those of a 
I^ip. Stem slender, rarely oin. high. Europe and Uussian 
Asi^ except the extreme North ; also occurring in several parts 
of England, and, but rarely, in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
(Sy. En. B. 1622.) 

0« Stenopetala (narrow-petaled). Jl. in nmbels ; perianth pale 
yellow, deeply six-parted. March. 2., root ones soUtary, glau- 
cous, revolttte, linear-lanceolate, acute, strongly three-nerved; 
scape leaves opposite, lanceolate, acute, shuroly keeled, glaucous, 
puDescent, and fringed with long hairs. Europe. (S. B. F. Q. 
177, under name of (?. glauoa,) 

0AO1TXSBXNA (named in honour of P. Gagnebin, a 
botanical writer of the seventeenth century). Ord. Legu- 
minosm. An elegant, unarmed, stove evergreen shrub, 
closely aUied to BElmosa (which see for cultivation). 

O* tfunarlsolna (Tamarix-Uke). JL yellow ; spikes crowded at 
the top of the branches, disposed in a kind of racemose corymb. 

2. with about twenty pairs of pinnss, each pinna bearing about 
thirty pairs of leaflets, h. 6ft. Mauritius, 1&4. 

GAZLIiABDlA (named in honour of M. Gaillard, a 
French patron of botany). Ord. CompositoB, A genus 
of very ornamental hardy annual or perennial herbaceous 
plants, natives of North and extra-tropical South Ame- * 
rica. Flower-heads yellow or purple, 2in. across, single, 
and supported on naked stalks ; ray-florets three to five- 
toothed, often two-oolourod ; receptacle furnished with 
filiform bristles between the florets. Leaves sometimes 
pinnatifid, but usually entire or obscurely toothed, lance- 
shaped and rough; the oauline ones sessile. There are 
about eight species, all thriving in a good light friable 
soil, in masses. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
in autumn or spring ; also by division, in the latter 
season. In cold localities, the perennial species fre.- 
quently die in winter: in this case, seeds should be sown 
on a mild hotbed, in February or March. The best 
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method of propagating the annuals Is by cuttings, which 
are readily obtainable, as these form far superior plants 
to those procured from seed. 

0>. amblyodon (blunt-toothed).* Jl.-headt terminal, peduncled; 
ray-florets deep blood-red, twelve to fourteen, spreading ; limb 
cuneate-oblong, obtusely three-lobed ; disk-florets short. October. 
2., radical ones sub-spathulate ; caullne ones semi-amplexicaul, 
oblong, sub-acute, coarsely toothed beyond the middle, usually 
contracted below it. h, 2ft. to 3ft. Texas, 1873. Annual. (B. M. 
6081.> 

G. arlatatfi (awned).* Jl..headt yellow, with prominent exserted 
reddish styles in the disk. lin. to 3in. across. Autumn. 2. lanceo- 
late, entire, or remot^ toothed. A. Ij^ft. United States, 1812. 
PerenniaL (B. M. 2^.) There are several very handsome 
varieties of this species ; notably grandiJloTa (see Fig. 66) (Gn., 
Dec. 13, 1884), and grandijlora maxima, 

G. pnlcAella (neat).* Jl,’htadt larger than those of the first- 
named species; ray-florets crimson, tipped with bright yellow. 
Autumn. 2. coarsely and sparsely toothed. A.2ft.to3ft. Porennial. 
(B. M. 16G2, under name of Gf. tricolor.) A new form, named 
Lormsriana. is very handsome and unique in appearance : the 
ray and disk -florets develop themselves into tubular funnel- 
shaped three to flve-lobed florets, and form handsome flower- 
heads, which are admirably adapted for cutting. Another 
variety, nana, is a fine free-flowering form of good compact 
habit, and with large flowers, which are reddish-crimson, bor- 
dered with citron-yellow. 

G. p. piote (painted).* A form with somewhat succulent leaves, 
and ihe more or less subulate flmbrillsB of the receptacle shorter 
and stouter. (B. M. 3368, under name of 0. kicolor Drum^ 
mondii.) 

The following are mere garden names for slightly-varying forms 
of the foregoing species: BottelarL eoronata, hybridat Xot«s22t, 
Richardcont and TeUmaehi. 0. pinnatifida is a species not often 
seen in cultivation. 

GAULCTIA PZVNATA. A synonym of Barhieria 
poVgphylla. 

GAIkACTZTBB (from gala, galahtoi, milk; in alln- 
sion to the veins of the leaves being milk-white). Ord. 
CompontfB. A genus of hardy annual or biennial, erect 
herbs, nearly allied to CnicuBy from which it differs 
chiefly in the outer florets of the flower-head being sterile 
and larger than the others, as in Oentaurea, Leaves 
pinnatifid, with spiny - pointed segments, spotted with 
white above, and covered with cotton -down below. 
There are three species, all inhabiting the Mediterranean 
region. They thrive in any common garden soil, and 
may be propagated by seed, sown in the flower border, 
in March or April. The spooies here described is the 
one best known to cultivation. 

G* tomentoaa (woolly). Jl. -heads purple, pedunculate. July. 
A. lift. 1738. This species Is remarkable among the thistles for 
having a milky juice, similar to that so frequently found in the 
Chicory group. 

GALACTODSVDBON (from gala, milk, and den- 
droUy a tree; in reference to the copious milky juice). 
Cow-tree. Ord. Urtieacem. This genua is now usually 
referred to Brosimum. It is only met with in botanic 
gardens. 

G« ntUe (useful), the Palo de Vaca, first described by Humboldt, 
is a native of Venesuela, where it forms large forests, and attains 
a height of upwards of 100ft., with a smooth trunk, oft. or 8ft. in 
diameter. On incisions being made in the trunk, the natives 
obtain an abundant supply of milky sap, which is extensively 
employed by them as a substitute for milk. (B. M. 3723, 3724.) 

GALANTKVS (from gala, milk, and anthosy a flower, 
in reference to the milk-white flowers). Snowdrop. Ord. 
Amaryllidem. A well-known genus, containing three 
species of hardy bulbous plants. It is distinguished from 
Leucoium principally in having the three inner segments 
of the perianth shorter than the outer. Snowdrops are 
well-known and general favourites, on account of the 
modest beauty displayed by their flowers at the early 
season in which they appear ; hence, no word of recom- 
mendation is needed to insure their cultivation, which 
is of the simplest description, as the roots thrive in 
almost any soil or position outside. When onoe planted, 
it is best to let them take care of themselves, as lifting 
has a tendency to dry the bulbs, which is not desirable 
if it can be avoided. Snowdrops are cheap and attractive 
subjects for naturalising in grass, by woodland drives, Ac., 
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M, if planted where the soil is suitable, and left alone, 
they inoreaso rapidly, and annually appear to flower almost 
suddenly, about the beginning of February. 

Pot Culture. If a number of roots are purchased with 
the ordinary Dutch bulbs in autumn, and about eight 
placed in a 5in. pot, an interesting addition may be ob> 



Fio. 67. Flowers of Gaianthus Elwbsii. 

tainod for greenhouse decoration in January. Snowdrops 
will not bear forcing, and, if it is attempted, failure in 
securing flowers is almost certain. After potting, they 
should be covered with ashes until growth commences. 
The pots should then be removed and kept in a light 



Fia 6B. Oalanthus nivalis. 



position in a cold frame, giving plenty of air at aU 
times when the weather is mild. Both the single and 



Fio. 70. Flowers of Oalanthus nivalis rbflbxus 
(Crimean Snowdrop). 
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Cfalmtlini 

formu §§l4om ftil to flowor w]Mn troated in this 


O* SlWOiil (Klwm^* JL, potate (Inner peitoatb eegmente) con- 
strioted tbore the middle, slightly notched at the apex, and 
marked edth green nolh at tm base. X twisted within the 
sheath, pot folded, a. 6in. to 12in. Asia Minor, IS76. A rery 
dlstlnot large-flowered form, and said to be the flnest of the 
genus. (B.%61^) 

mtWBlto (VkouT).* Ckimmon Snowdrop. JL with white perianth 
segments, the three inner streaked with green on the inside, and 
having a spot of the same colour on the outside, pendulous. 1. 
keele£ Un^, obtuse, usually In twos. Bulb ovate, h. 4in. to 
, tin. Burope. This well-known plant has a number of more or 


vwf V. ii. i Hwv***'** nvuvwbev uiuora uiiiy 

in its vety broad strap-shaped leaves (G. C. n. s., xv. 404) ; maoor ; 
,^th outer perianth segments reilexed (sea Fig. 70): 



\ 



FlQ. 71. FLOWKHS of OAtSMTHUS MVaLIS VIRE8CBN8. 

ShayUtokU (O. O. n. xi. 343) ; and mVMcenSjWith inner segments 
all over green (see Fig. 71), s«e varieties. There is also a well- 
knpwn double fonn, 

G, pUcatua (folded).* JL somewhat similar to those of 0. niealtt, 
but sometimes smaller, and of a greenish hue. 1. with a longi- 
tudinal fold on both sides near the edge, whence the specilc 
name. A 6in. OrimeiL 1818. This rare species is, with the ex- 
eeptkm of the flower, larger in all its parts thap 0, nivalitf but 
is not, however, so pretty. (6. M. 2162 ; O. C.,^ s., xi. 236.) 

GAXJiygLIijL. This genua is now inolnded, by Ben- 
them and Hooker, nnder Aiier, 

0ALAH (firom gala, milk ; referring to the milk- 
Srhite floyreiWi Stna u^rgihrorhUa and SoUnandra, 
Qbp. JEHopennocem. An elegant little hardy herbaceous 
pejteni^, pgrtioiilarly suitable for growing on rookwork. 
It iihriyes best In a oompost of nearly ^1 leaf mould, 
ra^er damp, the addiliion of a small quantity of 
loam and onarocal, but .wffl snepeed in almost anj soil, 
a .^if dahap place. B^^pagated. by divisions of well- 
>wn oltunps, in autumn. 




FiQ. 72. Galax aphylla, showing Habit and detached 
Inflorescence. 


0ALA3CIA (from gala, galaJctoB^ milk ; referring to 
the juioe). Ord. Iridea, A genus of two or three 
speoies of very pretty greenhouse bulbous plants, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers^ perianth funnel- 
shaped, with a slender terete tube, and a six -parted, 
equal limb of oblong, wedge-shaped, spreading segments. 
Xieaves linear or rather broad, sheathing at the base. 
The speoies will succeed out of doors, planted in a 
warm, sheltered spot, if afforded some slight protection 
in winter ; it is, however, safer to grow them in pots, 
in a cool greenhouse. They are of easy culture in sandy 
peat, with a little fibry loam added. Propagated by 
offsets. 


G. gra ml nea (grau). JL light yellow; roathe one-valved, one- 
flowered. July, {.linear, fQiform, dilated at base. 1795. Plant 
almost stemless. (B. M. 1292.) 

G« owata (ovate).* fl. dark yellow; spathe one-valved, one- 
flowered. May to September. L Oblong. 1799. Plant almost 
stemless. (B. M. 1208.) 

G;ALBA]rVM. The name of an aromatio gum-resin 
issuing from the stems of several plants of the Carrot 
family, Ferula galbanijlua and F, ruhricaulie, &q. 


QALSANB&A (from galea, a helmet, and anar, 
androe, a stamen; referring to the orested male organ 
on the top of the column). Obd. Orchidea. A genus of 
about half-a-soore speoies of stove terrestrial orchids 
(included by some authors under Eulophia), natives of 
tropical America, from Brazil to Mexico ; having slender, 
erect, fleshy, jointed stems, from the tops of which the 
flower-spikes are produced, just after the growth is 
flnished. Leaves narrow, lanceolate, two-ranked, sheath- 
ing. The speoies are somewhat ^ffioult to cultivate, 
and require strict attention during the growing season, 
in order to keep the leaves free from the attacks of Bed 
Spider and Thrips. This may be done by syringing them 
twice a day in warm weather. Ckleandras sho^d be 
cultivated in pots of peat, in the East-Indian house. 
YBlien growing, a plentiful supply of water should be 
given; but while at rest, they should be placed near the^ 
glass, in a Cattleya house, and kept moderately moist. 

G. Baiiorl Intaa (Bauer's yellow).* Jl, yellow, beautiful, in 
droopiim racemes ; lip with parallel purple lines near the apex, 
which has wavy margins. June to August L velusd, lance- 
Stems cylSnmcal. A 6in. Oufiiia, 1840. A very rare 


butdesirablsapeelM. (aM.4701.) 

G. oriatatafcrcetofl). JL pink and dark purple : spike dteoplag. 
June to August A lift. South Ameii^ 1644. 
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Ow PToatMia (Duke of Difooshiie'sX* JL white. 

flitted with pink, about 4iii. aeroei, produced in pendent 

from the top of the pMude4>ulbe. Bloesome at rarioue 

of the year, and remaina a ooneiderable period in full beauty. 
JL2ft South America. (B. H 46ia) 

•jraiMt (Harveys), it, eeps^ and petals sepia-brown ; 
yellow, with a tuft of hair over the anterior part of the 
Tropical America. 

0.miliiaU^^ecting). Jt, yellowish-copper, whitish, purple. June. 

G. atwalln (snowyx* JL in nodding racemes, each.about 2in. long, 
with narrow refleted rich olive-coloured segments, having a large 
funnel-shaped white lip, marked with a central violet blotch. 
Tropical America. A beautiful and rare species. (Q. G. n. s., xvii. 
637.) 

OALSATS. Helmeted. 

OAXiSOA (from gala, milk ; referring io its supposed 
property of increasing the milk of animsle which feed 
npon the phuits). Goat’s Bne. Ord. Legurninom. A genus 
comprising three species of ornamental, hard^, smooth, 
erect perennial herbs, natives of Southern Et^pe and 
Western Asia. Flowers white or blue, disposed ki axil- 
lary and terminal racemes. Leaves impari-pinnate i leaf- 
lets entire, veined; stipules somewhat sagittate. The 
species succeed in almost any soil, but will well repay lor 
liberal treatment. They succeed in rich loam, with a 
sunny situation, and can remain year after year in one 
position. It is, however, advisable to divide them every 
few years. Propagation is effected by dividing the roots 
into several strong pieces, and replanting them in a 
deeply dug soil, and in a position where they are in- 
tended to flower; or by seeds, sown in the open ground, 
in spring. 

O. oillcdnnUa (officinal).* JL blue ; racemes longer than the 
leaves. Summer. 1. lanceolate, mncronate, glabrous; stipules 
broad-lanceolate, h. 3ft. to 4ft. South Europe, 1568. 

G* O* alblflorm (white-finwered)* is a pretty white-flowered form. 
A. 2rt. to 3ft. Persia. 1821 Syn. O. pertica. 



no. 73. Gautna ORfEirrau|. ahowfng flowsrlqg Stem and 
detached Single Flower. 

a rtimt al le (Eastern).* A. bine; raeemes longer than the leaves. 
hfunniAT and auiuiaa. L ovate, acutuliiated, smootli ; stipules 


broad-ovate. A 8ft. to 411. Oaneasia, ISUk TWe speeliia may 
bejUskbii^Ui^b^ roots tad simple, touoas stijMyk 

Q* DiMea (Persian). A synonym of G. al 

OAUiOBBOXiOV, Included under 
OAUOOXMSini. A gynonym d •rMCdIU' 

i (which 

OAUOLA (a diminutive of gaUa, a helmet) in al« 
lusion to the form of the labellum). Including Cyrtoaia, 
Srytkrorch%8t Ac. Obd. Orehtdem. A genus d amt a 
dosen species of leafless epiphytes, sotn e t im ce cMmbing 
to a considerable extent. Ihey are natives of India, 
Japan, the Malayan Archipelago, New Caledonia, and 
Australia. Flowers in terndnAl, nanally penduIrMui, 
panicles. Some of the species are decidedly showy) 
but, probably, none are successfully oultivatsd in this 
country. 

OAX.SOMXS (the old Greek name used by Bios- 
oorides, from pale, a weasel, and opeie, appeannee; In 
allusion to the likeness of the flower to a weasel's 
snont). Stn. Mrahit, Ord. Lahiatm, This genus, 
according to some anthoritiee, contains twelve species of 
hardy, erect, or slightly decumbent, annual herbs; whilst 
others reduce the number of species to three. They are 
natives of Europe and West Asia. Flowers red, yellow, 
or variegated, sessile ; calyx nearly regular, with flve . 
^pointed teeth; corolla with a tube larger than the calyx. 
Thu species thrive in any ordinary garden soil, and are 
propagated b}* seed. 

G. LsAnnnm (Ladannm). jL purple, six to ten together, ia 
dense Whorls in the upper axils, the upper ones fonmng a ter- 
minal bead* Summer and autumn. 1. shortly stalked, narrow- 
ovate or lanceolate, coarsely toothed. A Bin* to Bin. This 
species vSike considerably in the breadth of leaf, in the 
^^ee M^hairiaass, and in the sise of the flowers. (8y. Bn. B. 

G* vursloolor (itaGous-colouredX A yellow, with a pniple apot 
on the lower Up, hiige. Summer and autumn. L stalked, ovate, 
very pointed, and oflmely toothed. Stem hispid. This la con* 
ridered by tome aimfe s to be a vi^ety of ^ MmkUt a 
common oonifleld weed ip Britain. (Sy. Bn. B. 1077.) 
OAXiSOMIUI (of Iteuoh). A ayuonym of StadiFg. 
OALBOTTXA. Indudad under lygopoMtuA. 
OAU, 0WBST. 89$ iUrvioB CMa 
OAUAC nUi. A tribo of iMNocem. 

OALnrOAU. A oommoB Bamo of QjpovM 
loogBR (whioh ime). 

0AZJFBA (native aamo of one of fhe J^ies). OaD 
Rutaeem, A genus oomprising about tfflij to speoies of 
stove evergreen trees or shrubs, natives of wan-eastem 
tropical America. Baoemes axillary or tnnnfiil^ Mmple 
or compound. Leavee alternate, prolate, one W ^en- 
foliolate ; leaflets entire, rarely serrated, full of pAocid 
dots. For culture, tee Brythroohitoft. 


— . JL pale rose or white. In a 

stalked interrupted spike or raceme. L unifoUolater eill^c, 
ga^us,^btase^^soiMWhat leathery, bin. to 12ia. lo^. A 8ft. 

G* odonttiMnsa (very sweet-soented). 4. white, very fragnad, 
In many-flowered, sub-sesstte, ehort, axOlary epIlEes. May. L 
gjP gw^ brwi obovate, obtuse, shortly pAlolate. A 8fl. 

G. \^ree4eavld). JL neenisA email, 

September. I. trifoliate, smooth. A 6ft Qaitm, 


hSjs l 

A8ft 


ISAJUtnK (Galion, the old Greek name need by XHoe* 
oorides, from gala, milk ; the flowers of one of the epeciii 
having been used to curdle milk). Bedstraw, Oxb. 
Rubiae$m, An extensive genus of annual dr perennial 
herbs, spread over the whole of the temperate reglona of 
the New, as well as of the Old World, ospeoially abnnAHsi 
in Europe and Northern Asia, penetratfeg e^bo Into Gte 
tropios, but there chiefly oonflned to mountekioue 
The epeoies number ISO, and are, for the moit bdrt, 
unlntereeting. weeda; the fottowUig, however, atay he 
employed to * cover roekwork t eiarGiiitim, 
rubrum, and ultfinetum. Flowere white, or (ki 
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ipeoifd) V0di in axfflwy or terminal triohotomone 
o^iMi or paaioles, eoimetiiiiee reduced to email olnetere; 
caljpc ooiilQ>letely combined with the orary; corolla rotate/ 
the tube eoarcely perceptible, with four epreadinflr lobes, 
liie annnale require to be sown in any ordinary border, 
in Idareh ; the perennials ehould be dirided at the same 
time. ' The genus is represented in the British flora 
by deven species, the flowers of one of which — ^the golden- 
yoUow-fiowered Lady's Bedstraw, G, verum — are used 
in some dietricta to curdle milk, hence one of its popular 
nenisy Cheese Bennet. 


Bioresoences of yarioua kinds, produced by 
the depbstt of the eggs of insects in the bark or leares 
of pl«^. 'What is commonly known as the Oak Apple 
is Oauaed bjr a Gall Sly (Jndfieus t^rmindUi). When out 
loiigitiidineUy, the Gall is seen to inclose a great number 
of griumles, eaoh containing a minute larra. The Bose 
Bedeguar, frequently seen on the Wild Bose, is the work 
of another^ Gall Sly (Bhadit§s rosor). OytUpi opfrra, a 
hymenopterous wingless fly, oauses large roundish Galls 
on the roots of the Oak, Elm, Beech, and other trees. 
Illustrations of the insect and the Galla it makes are 
gii^en in the ** Gardeners* Chronicle,*' n. s., i. 19. 

WALVHXICZJL (an anagram of Malpighia). Obd. 
Malpighiae^m, This genus comprises about a dosen 
species of handsome store evergreen shrubs, inhabitants 
td tropical and sub-tropical North America and Brazil. 
Slowers yellow or reddish, in terminal racemes. Leaves 
opposite, small. Galphimias thrive in a compost of peat 
mid loam. Guttings, made of the ripened wo^, will root 
in sand, under a boll glass, in heat. 


glBBdilleaB (glandular). A yellow ; petals oblong. At-— 
. mootl^^ peiiolM with two laige glands at top. 


pril. 


Ch glMBdnleaB { 

i. oval-lanoeolats, , ^ 

A 3ft. to 4ft. Mexico, 1824. 

glBBOB (glkueous).* A yellow. 1. orate, obtuse, smooth, 
glauootts beneath, and with one tooth on eabb side at the base : 
petioles without glands. Mexico, 1830. (B.H.8,46.) 


Q, mnmtia (hairy). Jt, yellow. September. 1. orate, acute, on 
short footetalks, hairy on both surfaces, h. 6ft. Mexico, ICSt. 



fia* ti 43ax.TO}riA caudicana showing Habit and detaebed 
ibigle slower. 

CbAlsVOWXJA (name commemorative of Franeis (3elton, 
autlior dt a ^iNamtlvo of an Explorer in South Africa"). 
Gxm JfiUaoim, A genus .of a oonple of ipeoies of very 
bsnnltti^ hardy bulboiei plants, natives of South Africa. 
They are eSdmfrelily adapted for growing in clumps in 


OstltOBinr-eeniffiiied. 


borders, or for oonssrvatory decoration. They prefer a 
rich leaf monld, with a little sandy peat added. Pro- 
pagated by offsets, or by seeds. 

O. onaidtenne (white).* A pure whlte,^]aige, fragrint ^pl^ 
funnel-shaped ; raceme ah^t 1ft. long, fifteen to twenty-flowered : 
scape (inclnsire of raceme) erect, glaucpns, about 4ft long. 
Summer. L lorate-lanoeolate. sub-erect, Uft long. Bulb Ime, 
rounA Stm. Hyti»kUhu§ mndicam. See Fig. 74. (jEL H. 1882, 32.) 
G. prlBOepe (prince). This is closely allied to the fpregring, 
but leee ornamental, with broader and ahorter racemei and snutUer, 
greenleh flowers, with spreading aegments. (Ref. B. 176.) 


OA1EOOBUUHT8. Included under SpatlumtlienBt 
OAMOBSFAXiOtm. When the aepals are joined 
together. 

OABCLAETA. A aynonym of Fkilydmnu 


OABCXmA (named in honour of Laurence Garcin, 
M.D., a French botanist and traveller in India, author 
of numerons botanical memoirs). Stns. Oanibogia, Man^ 
goitana, and Oxyearpu$, Obd. Guttiferm, A genus 
comprising, about forty species of stove evergreen 
fruit-bearing trees. Flowers usnally solitary at the tops 
of the branches. The fmit is very delicious and re- 
freshing. Leaves ooriaoeons or rarely sub-membrana- 
ceous. Ghiroinias thrive in a peat and loam compost. 
Cuttings of ripened shoots wffl root, if inserted in sand, 
under a glass, in strong bottom heat. The species here 
described are, perhaps, the best known to cultivation. 

O. CamboglA* Oamboga. JL yellow, terminal, solitary. Novem- 
ber. ft, a^ut 21n. in diameter, drooping, on peduncles lin. in 
length. L elliptic, tapering to both enu, Sin. long. A. 4Qft. 
Branches spreading, opposite. East Indies, 1822. (B. F. S. 85.) 
Q. oornoB (homy), yl. pale yellow, scentless, terminal. January 
and February. Berry nearly round, the size of a medlar, 
covered with a dark purple juiceless bark. L opposite, oblong. 
A. 20ft. East Indies, l82l 

G. Gowb (Cowa). JL yellow, terminal. February, fr, edible, 
though not the most palatable. L broad-lanceolate. A 60ft. 
Chittagong, 1822. A niiddlo<etsed handsome tree, yielding an 
inferior kind of gamboge. 

G. MangCMBaiut.* Mangoeteen. Jl. red. resembling a single rose, 
composed of four roundish petals, which are thick at the base, 
but thinner towards the margins, terminal, solitary, fr, round, 
about the size of a medium orange ; it is esteems one of the 
most delicious fruits in the world. L elliptic-oblong, acuminated, 
7in. or Sin. long. A. 2Qft. Molucca Ishuios, 1788. (B. M. 4M7.) 
G. BKorellA (Morelia). Jl, yellowish; panicles terminal and 
lateraL fr. small, edible, in shape -and size resembling the 
Morello Cherry (whence the specifle name). 1. oblong-elliptic, 
taperiu to both ends. A 30ft. to 60ft. Ceylon, Siam, Bast Indies, 
Ac. 1%is plant yields the Ceylon gamboge of commerce. 
(B. F. 8. 87.) 

GAM3BV. A Garden is naually understood to mean 
a piece of land of any description or size, attached to, or 
oonneoted with, a residence, and set apart, either for the 
purpose of growing vegetables and fruits for the supply 
of the household, or for the cultivation of plants and 
flowers for the embellishment of any part of the house 
or the Garden itself. The results attending the oultnre 
of vegetables and fruits are of the greatest national 
importance, as representing a necessary source for sup- 
plying wholesome food, « which it would be impossible 
to obtain unless oars were bestowed in preparing the 
land and cultivating the crops annually, according as eaoh 
may require. Flowers, and the plimts speoially grown 
for producing them, have a universal diarm, presenting 
a means of endless study and enjoyment to all who 
properly appreciate their worth. The value of making 
a Ghirden of some description wherever praqtioable in 
conjunction with every dweUing house, cannot be over- 
estimated, as it invariably tends to promote health and 
enjoyment. There is an extremely wide range in its 
application, admitting unlimited arrangements according 
to the amount of available space to be inclosed or the 
requirements and taste of those persons who have to 
incur the expense of preparing or keeping it up. In 
large towns, the value of land precludes &e possibility 
of obtainhig any mors than a limitid portion as Garden 
gronnd, yet this should be utilised to tho fullest extent 
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for the pnrpoMS to which it is beet adapted. The 
amount of hitereet and pleasure, apart from profit, to 
be derived from a Garden, depends greatly on the 
capacity of the individual who may frequently or oooa- 
sionally visit it, to notice and appreciate the beauties 
of nature that may be found in every conceivable 
form around. These advantages of pleasure, oombined 
with utility in obtaining the crops annually, represent 
the practical outcome of capital expended on Gardens, 
and an adequate return i^ould be obtained in an 
indirect, if not in a pecuniary, manner. Very much 
depends on the gardener using every available* means 
to render his ohs^e attractive and satisfactory to all 
concerned, as, without this attention, a Garden becomes 
the reverse of what it really should be. Much more 
may be accomplished in a small space, if proper and 
continued attention is bestowed, than would, at first 
sight, appear credible. This is frequently exemplified 
in the case of amateurs, who only have window space 
or that allowed with a small villa or cottage. The love 
of a Garden and its products, in every way, is one 
of the prevailing oharaoteristics of Englicdi fashion, from 
the highest to the lowest class of individuals, and it 
should receive encouragement on every hand. Tlie more 
a student of nature learns of the various forms and 
means adopted therein for reaching certain ends, every 
one of which has some definite purpose, the more is he 
induced to pursue his investigations, although the gain- 
ing of further knowledge only reveals the marvellous 
extent of the system open for study to those who choose 
to proceed with it. The form and extent of Gardens de- 
pending so entirely on that of the house or mansion with 
which they are associated, renders it impossible to give 
more than general advice regarding their position or 
method of Ihsring out to the best advantage. Some of 
the principal points to be adopted, and o^ers which it 
is well to avoid, will be duly noticed, both in the oase 
of Gardena of considerable extent, and also in those of 
smaller dimensions. 

Fruit ako Kitokbk Gardsn. In planning and 
laying out this department, on an extensive scale, the 
exercise of considerable judgment and forethought will 
be required. It is work that only falls to the lot of 
comparatively few gardeners in the first instance, yet a 
knowledge of its performance is frequently requisite to 
enable idterations to be made with part at a time, that 
in due course may, in some respects, convert the whole. 
The most important points to be observed are situa- 
tion, soil, form, size, and shelter. 

Situation and Soil. A situation has sometimes to be 
accepted irrespective of the condition or quality of the 
soil, but each requires an equal notice wherever there is 
a choice. In selecting a site, it should be, if possible, 
slightly undulated and face the south, or a little south- 
east. In dry districts, or where the sub-soil is of a 
gravelly nature, it would be better if the ground were 
nearly flat, provided eflloient drainage could be secured 
without having to go very deep at any point. If in 
connection wi& a mansion, the best position near to It 
should be selected for the Kitchen Garden, on account of 
transferring the produce; yet it should be sufficiently 
far away to allow work of any description to proceed at 
the properttime. « Many proprtetors t^e a great interest 
in this department, wldch generally indudes nearly the 
whole of ^e foroi^ operations, grape and other fruit 
culture under glass, Ac. It is advisable that the ap- 
proach from tiie mansion diould be towards the front or 
ends of the houses, in preference to the back, which is 
invariably utilised for tool and other sheds. A southern 
aspect, or nearly so, being that usually selected for garden 
s tru ct u r e s , and also lor the front or principal part of a 
mansion, it follows that the best position for the Garden 
is on some point towards the east or west, far enough 


Chsrdaa— conKfiued. 

away to admit of the bonndhry walls being concealed 
from view by trees and shrubs, and to aUow of the 
approach being in the direction above indioated. The' 
condition of Sie soil should be considered in several 
respects — as to its depth in general, the quality of the 
top spit, and also the snb-s^. A deptili of lest than 
18in. will be unsuitable, tha best being from 2ft. to Sft» 
A rather heavy loam in some parts, wi& ihat of a lighter, 
or more sandy nature in others, will admit of positions 
being selected for different orops that require such soils ; 
and, for this reason, both are preferable if to be obtained* 
The quality of the sub-soil, espeoislly whan it is of an 
irony or close, retentive nature, and so prevents the frse. 
passage of air and water, has a great effect on all fruit- 
trees and on garden orops genen^. Fruit-trees seldom 
Buooeed on snob sub-soilB, as, onoe their roots sntsr it, 
oanker and other diseases immediately attapk the hmches 
and cause them to decay. Muoh may be aooomplished 
in improving and deepening shallow soils by adding more 
on the top from an adjoining fleld or other place; but 
this causes a great deal of work, and, mox:eover, does 
not remove the evils attending a bad sub-soil; oonae- 
quently, the latter should be avoided, if possible. The 
amount of drainage to be applied artifloislly depends 
a great deal on the porosity of the earth beneath the 
surface. In many oases, it is only necessary to drain 
the walks; and if the situation of the garden is un- 
dulated, this may be easily effected. Land of a reten- 
tive, clayey nature may require draining throughout 
in distriots where the rainfall is heavy, in order to re- 
move the Buperabnndant moisture that would otherwise 
ooUect. In other soils, resting mostly on gravel, suffi- 
cient is generally conducted naturally by the latter from 
the majority of growing crops. In selecting a situation 
for the Kitchen Garden, the available means for'^ supplying 
water must also be considered, as a large quantity is idwsys 
required in summer. If it can be procured from a stream 
or large open reservoir exposed to sun and air, it will be 
found warmer, softer, and better suited in every way 
for plants, thin if obtained direct from a well or spring. 
A stream passes through some Gardens, and although 
the water ia very useful at times, its presence in spring 
attraoti the least frost, which often proves deatmotive 
to fruit blossom and other early orops. If a natural 
Bouroe, higher than the garden itself, is not available, 
another method may be employed, such as a hydranlio 
ram, for forcing water into a reservoir at a point suffi- 
oientiiy high to insure its return through pipes to any 
part of ths Garden desired. The above conditions are 
not slways to be obtained, but they should be fully 
considered wherever there is a ohoioe of site. 

Form and Sue. Where, as in this oase, the oultivatlon 
of fruit end vegetables is of flrst importanoe, the shape 
of the ground does not matter materially. This and the 
size are points depending a good deal on each other, 
and on the requiremente of eaii^ place indlvidnally. An 
extensiTe Kitchen Garden, of some five or six acres of 
land, has often to be managed for cultivating anffioient 
fruit and vegetables to supply the demands Of a large 
household. At the expense of Isylng out a Garden of 
this size, and the snbseqnent annual expenditure to keep 
it stocked, and in go^ ordsr, are necessarily heavy, 
the greatest oare should be taken, in the first instancs, 
to utUiss every means for rendering ^ whole a per- 
manent snooeas. The sise, number of wnlla, glass 
struotnres, Ac., must, thsrefors, «utlrsly dspend on rt* 
quirements and thb amount of e^tyense to be inourred. 
The Kitohen Garden, or a large p^on of it, Is nsueOy 
surrounded with waUs. These are e s sen tial idt Gm culti- 
vation of fruit-trees that would not snsoeed. ngd xtpen 
oropa in Gm open ground, and they arc best 
so as to form eiGier a squArt or an obloat« urtm its 
ends running towards east and west. Such hhapss 
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admit of thd icUtidon and arrangement of the inolostire 
being carried ont in a uniform manner, the latter allowing 
a mnoh larger enrfaoe of wall exposed to a southern 
aepeet than the former— *an important consideration in 
many localities, as the borders share the same advantage. 
Whether tiie walls should be direct north and south, or 
facing a little to one side, is a matter on which opinions 
(!^er. If set on an angle from the south, they 
should certainly face a little in an easterly direction, to 
obtain. the full benefit of the sun's rays before midday. 
Fmit«^ee8, suitable for all aspects, may be selected so 
as to cover both sides if desired, ^us, the walls having 
a southern aspect, should aooommodate Peaches, Neo- 
tarines, Apricots, sj^ some of the beat Pears ; the eastern 
would do for Plums and good hardier Pears that are too 
tender for succeeding in the open ; the western for more 
Plums and Cherries, also for Apricots in some localities ; 
and the northern for Morello Cherries, late Gooseberries 
and Currants. In northerly or extreme cold districts, some 
of the first-named of these trees require a glass cover- 
ing as well. The proper levels for every main point 
Will be one of the first conditions to be fixed in laying 
out, and this, on a large scale, will necessitate the use of 
instruments that are seldom kept by gardeners. Such 
main points should be decided so as tc insure a means of 
drainage and other necessaries before any of the positions 
for the walls are fixed, and they should be disposed so 
that the intermediate spaces may be regulated from them, 
and the whole work proceed on a definite system thus 
arranged at the outset. Generally, three or four main 
walks, intersected with others at right angles, are sufficient 
for any walled-in Kitchen (harden, the quarters thus 
formed being sub-divided, for convenience, with paths cut 
in the ground. The fruit-tree borders riiould be at least 
10ft. or 12ft. wide, and the outer main walk should follow 
their limit 4t that distance from the wall. Trained fruit- 
trees are usually placed pandlel with the main walks, suffi- 
ciently far back to form the boundary for other borders 
that ^ould preferably be utilised for growing Boses and 
hardy fiowm for cutting, or for some crop such as a 
salad-* In many Gardens, a range of forcing houses through- 
out a good portion of the length is thought desirable, 
and they usually present a fine appearance if built on 
a plan and of a sise proportionate with the surroundings. 
In most instances, it is, however, advisable to place ^e 
glass structures by themselves, just sufficiently far apart 
to admit of all equally sharing a full amount of sunshine 
and light. This allows of iJl being more conveniently 
oonneotod with a heating apparatus without having re- 
course to an unnecessary number of boilers. Addirionsl 
space will usually be requirdfi for fruit culture beyond 
th^ inside the Garden walls, and an adjoining site should 
be seleoted* if suitable, and included within &e boundary 
fence. The soil, subso^ draining, Ac., wUl need similar 
attention to be bestowed as in &e interior or any other 
part of the Garden where such trees are planted. Where 
a good orchard is at command for the supply of Apples, 
Ac., a material advantage is gained in the Ghurden, by an 
extra amount of land being available for vegetable culture. 
It is always best to allow, crops plenty of room to develop 
thmnselves^ as the soil in the intermediate spaces may 
be more, easily cleaned, and the produce will invariably 
be. qf a enperior quality* 

dfhelter. An important requisite in connection with the 
site selected for a Kitchen or Fruit Garden, is shelter. 
The most destructive winds are those from ttie East and 
North-east to North-west; If natural shelter from these 
c^narte^ OfBi be proonred at the outeet, so mnoh the better; 
out otherurise, a screen must be prepared in some way, 
to ttCutraUae the force of the whid, and tp render its 
e^t on tender vegetation less dsagerons. This is most 
effectually provided by planting a double avenue of 
trees, or tbrmiiig a wide plantation, so as to inolnde 
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trees or shrubs that are of a quick-growing nature, and 
are known to suooeed in the looality. Sootoh Firs, Pvmu 
a%L8triacat P. Larieio, and several others of tills family, 
Poplars, Larches, Elms, Ac., may be freely used where 
they are known to snooeed. Garden walls, 10ft. or 12ft. 
high, afford some shelter to the part inclosed; but the evil 
effects of oold, cutting winds have always to be guarded 
against, not only for the sake of outside plants, but ajso 
for those in forcing or other warm stmotures. South- 
west winds are frequently very rough and destmotiye. 
It is also advisable to provide a shelter from these, but 
it should be farther away, so as to avoid exolnding sun 
and light. High trees of any description are not desir- 
able near tiie southern exposnre. ^ose recommended 
for planting on the northern and eastern sides may oom^ 
menoe at a distance of about thirty yards from the 
Garden boundary. 

Flowxb Gabdek and Pleasdbb Ground. By 
these terms reference is made to departments entirely 
devoted to the cultivation of flowers, shrabs, and trees 
of an ornamental character, selected and arranged with 
the natural scenery, Ac., around, to form a place of 
resort for interest and pleasure at all times. A Flower 
Ghirden is considered an indispensable adjunct to every 
residence; combined with Pleasure Grounds, it has a 
more extensive signifioanoe as applying to that adjoin- 
ing or surrounding a mansion. It mnst, of necessity, be 
within easy access, so that the most attractive parts 
may be seen from the windows, or reached in a short 
time from the outside. The embellitiiment of Flower 
Garden beds, and the continued attention required to 
keep all in good order throughout the year, most 
seriously affect the other departments where the nnm- 
berless plants have to be prepared, espeoislly if oarpet- 
bedding is introduced. Where the means at oommand 
for storing and growing these plants are totally inade- 
quate for supplying enough to properly fill the space, 
it would be better to reduce the number of beds, or 
to devote some of them to select hardy perenuials, 
than to attempt too much with an insuffidenoy d 
material, and so destroy the effeot of the whole. This 
is a matter requiring attention when first planning and 
laying, ont a Flower Gbtfden. The extent of Pleasure 
Grounds may be as much as desired, or according as 
the woods surrounding the mansion will admit. They 
are frequently made to form a oonneotion between this 
latter and some other building or permanent place of 
interest, snob as the Kitchen Garden. Apart from the 
natural soenery and the free use of ornamental trees and 
shrubs, the introdnotion of many hardy flowering plants 
may be recommended, as suitable for tiieir 

development may, perhaps, be better found here than 
in the Flower Oirdsn proper. Tbe varibus tastes poe^ 
sessed by proprietors or ^eir friends, with the sise of 
the establishment and the extent to wbiob gardening may 
be carried, will each have an effeot on individual oases, 
and prevent the following remarks from being more than 
those of a general ohan^r. It is well, if poesible, to 
avoid extremee in the matter of taste, as there is plenty 
of room for all styles, if restricted to places In whi(£ 
they are appropriate. 

Site and Ewtent Most bf the mansions built some 
two or three centuries ago are sitnated in a valley or 
the lower part of an extensive park. A somewhat ele- 
vated position is now invariably chosen, aS the great 
importanoe of fresh air has become more folly reoog- 
nised. Extended views of landscape are usually selected 
for the front or principal outlook; and as tiiest already 
exist, and, perhaps, form part of the design in fixing 
the site for the building, neither of them shonld be 
eeleoted for the Flower (H^en, if another place in the 
vicinity can be obtained without interfering with that 
which exhibits natural beauty in itself. An open expanae 
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of Uwn, with a few elninpe of ehrnbi and trees of 
limited growth, jndioionsly placed, would be more ap> 
propriate in close proidmitj to the building from 
which tile view is desired, and would not be likely 
to detract attention, as would a mass of flowers,* from 
the main object of Tiew beyond. Where such land* 
scape effects do not exist, one of the best positions 
may be chosen for the Flower Garden — supposing there 
is sufficient shelter, as the adTantage of being able to 
view it from the windows in any weather, must not be 
overlooked. Some of the beBt*arranged and most com- 
pact Flower Gardens are those laid out on grass, in an 
inolosure of which a large conservatory forms part of 


laying out are employed t they may be practically included 
under two headings — the geometrical, and the free or 
symmetrical. The former is essentially fomal and is 
largely employed, as being most suitable, for inclosed 
Gardens surrounded with everything more or leas of a 
formal character. It admits of colonrs being arranged 
so that the proportion is evenly balanced when vievred 
as a whole ; one-half of any correct geometrical desigii 
being intended as an exact counterpart of the oth^* 
Hie free, or symmetrical, style allows, according as indite 
vidual taste may suggest, a much wider scope (a the 
shape and arrangement the beds and thehr mode 0f 
embellishment. This plan, properly executed, is preferred 


the boundary, the other part being composed 
of trees of an ornamental character that afford 
good shelter, and do not exclude too much 
light. Shelter is moat important in the selec- 
tion of a site, as the tender exotica used in 
summer, especially in carpet and sub-tropical 
beds, will not succeed if too much exposed. 
Bedding plants present but a poor appearance 
when flowed to suffer from ^ught in sum- 
mer; hence the necessity of an abundance of 
water. This may, in many instances, be ob- 
tained from that supplying the mansion, by 
means of pipes laid underground, and fumi^ed 
with screw sockets, wherever desired, for con- 
necting a standpipe and hose. Carrying water 
by hand is an almost hopeless task in a large 
establishment in summer. 

Pr§paraiion of Oround, Flowor Beds, ^e. 
Soil which is heavy and retentive is nnsuited 
for a Flower Garden ; but at times there is no 
choice, and the best modes of ameliorating and 
wanning it must be adopted. The flrst ne- 
cessary means for attaining this end is thorough 
drainage, not only for the good of the shrubs 
and flowers, but also for the whole of the land 
and walks. The state of the latter has much 
to do with the general appearance of the 
Garden, and, if undrained, it is impossible to 
pass over them with pleasure during or im- 
mediately after rain. A gravelly sub-soil will 
uBuaUy drain the lawn and open land suffi- 
ciently without pipes, especiaUy if the position 
is a little elevated; but where the whole is of 
a clayey nature, and of a good depth, it may 
be necessary to lay them at distances not ex- 
ceeding 12ft. apart. The work of laying main 
drams, and the branches connected therewith, 
should be a preliminary operation, performed as 
soon as the various points and levels are flxed, 
and before the plan of the beds is Anally laid 
out. All tender bedding plants require a rather 
light, moderately rich soil, to encourage them 
to root and grow freely so soon as ^ey are 
planted. If that secured naturally to form 
new beds, be heavy or retentive, it should be 
dug out about lift, deep, and either par- 



tially or entirely replaced with some of a lighter de- 
scription. Leaf soil is the best of all manures to use, 
as it tends to encourage rapid root action, without, as 
a rule, causing an undue growth at the top. In soils 
already light, an addition of something heavier in the 
way of loam would be advisable, otherwise leaf mould 
may be used in quantity. It tiiould be thoroughly in- 
corporated by digging, or part of the plants will out- 
grow the others. A flower bed prepared for planting 
should be firm and raked rather fine, and should present 
a uniform nearly flat surface, about lin. higher than 
the edge of the bed, from which it should be clearly 
separated. 

Style and Mode of Laying Out* Various styles of 


by many, as it dispenses, in great part, with the formaUty 
of the other; yet, to be attractive, symmetry must, to a 
certain extant, be assured both with the beds and thhir 
occupants. The surrounding scenery must also be appro- 
pria^, and should form the main guide in disposing of 
the space at command. Although it is scarcely possible 
to have an excess of flowers, when placed in their prpp^ 
positions throughout an extended area, yet too mucb is^ 
frequently attempted in Gardens of limited proportiens, 
with the disadvantage that the plants empU^ed ace 
unable to exhibit their true characters. Simple flgnHs, 
as beds out out in the turf, in a sise proportionm to 
the surroundings, are invariably most satisfhotdiyi In 
Gardens of either large or small pretensions, where the 
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•301191^^ «tQrlt li adopted. Ooomottioal dotig^is may 
•lao \i% oat in, graos, althoagh oomo prefer Box or 
other edgingi. ligiure gardening wae for a long time 
greatly kt Togae; the Tarione eorcdle were represented 
by different shmbe and oolonrod graYols, the numerone 
narrow walks between being also grarelled. The ground- 
plan of the Garden of the Tailerieo in the time of 
X^e ZXII. (see Fig. 75) may be interesting as indicating 
the ettent to whidh tiie system was carried oat in France. 
Its existence in tide conntry is now almost entirely 
llasited to Gardens of historic interest, the general nse 
of turf haring become more prevalent, with the resnlt 
iliat a great improvement has been effected in the majority 
of instaaioes, as the plants and flowers were prexionsly 
•nbordkiate to the edgings and walks sarronndi^ them. 

31ie method of laykig ont will be the next proceeding, 
after the points alrei^y noticed are decided, and the 
priAijainary work of draining, leyelling, Ac., is acoom- 
pUshed. The design on paper, if to be accurately repre- 
sented on the ground, should be prepared to a scale that 
<niay be easily dirided, and the enlargement calculated. 
A Garden, in the shape of a square or parallelogram, of any 
aiaef may be more readily laid out than one with an 
irreg^mr outline. The necessary tools will be a tape 
measure and measuring rod, a strong line, and some 
pegs. A right-angled triangle, a pair of wooden com- 
passes, and a large T-square, are also useful instruments. 
A eyv^m of exactly gauging and marking eyerything, 
must be adopted where there are many figures to be 
shown in relation to each other. The outside boundary 
should be measured out into equal distances of one or 
more feet, according as it may be practicable to diride 
the plan; and if these points are marked with pegs, 
and the positions of all the walks similarly fixed, a 
fohndation will be formed that will facilitate the means 
of obtaining the other references required. Where there 
sre several walks, it would be advisable to mark all the 
oomers, and insert a few pegs to define their bound- 
aries oh both sides. If it is necessary that a main walk 
should proceed at considerable length, quite straight, an 
ordinary Hue is not a certain guide. Upright stipes, 
about 6ft. high, specially prepared and painted white, 
wi^ a broad band of black or red near the top, are most 
useful. When the two ends are fixed by having a stick 
chivea in at each, the intervening space may be accu- 
rately marked by others from the eight obtained from 
either end. If a long curve or sweep is to be laid out, 
the ends must first be known, and, if possible, a few 
points between. This may also be marked by similar 
stakes; but one side is usually obtained by laying a rather 
hsa'^ line with the hand, and afterward measuring the 
widths from it for the other. Gardens vary so much in 
siie, diape, and other respects, that it would be impos- 
sible to give advice applicable to all alike. The fore- 
going remarks refer to some of the principles adopted in 
laying out the Flower Garden or walks in the Pleasure 
Ground, but other methods may be necessary in instances 
where these cannot be applied. The Pleasure Ground, as 
a rule, has only one main walk, sometimes formed of 
grav^ and at others of a broad expanse of turf. The 
pHnci]^ recommendation for gravel is that, if properly 
laid, it may be walked on in weather and seasons when 
turf ironld not be dry enough. In forming Pleasure 
Gtounda, much may be done vdth trees and i]^bs that 
not unfireqnently exist beforehand, by arranging and 
fvuupiiig others, so as to more fiUly exhibit the true 
^sraoter of those growing in a natu^ state. Avenues, 
tfMes, and vistas, ^th an irregular outline running into 
w Mmtouading woods, terminating with some speci- 
men tfeii or otto object in the distmice, and dumps of 
maejdve ItoAodendro^, placed far enough from the walk 
abow thdr beauty when in flower t these should be 
of tiie leadiMg oharaoterietioa. The planting of 
OonICers and othd* ornamental trees should be restricted 
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to suoh as are known to suooeed in the locality* as 
climate and soil greatly affect them everywhere. .The 
permanent positions for these should be selected, so that 
plenty of room is allowed them to develop, and nothing 
of interest eventually hidden in oonsequence. A group 
of conifers, planted wide enough apart to avoid over- 
crowding, and surrounded by an open lawn, always has 
a more striking appearance than when the same number 
are placed about singly over an extended area. 

American Garden. This title signifies an open space 
in the Pleasure Ground, or some other part of the Flower 
I Garden, wherein a oollectiou of chiefly American plants, 

I or those whose progenitors came from that country, are 
I grown. Many of most beautiful of hardy flowering 
! shrubs are included amongst these, and others, of a hard- 
I wooded nature, that are usually oultivated and thrive 
I under similar conditions. The !^ododendron and hardy 
Asalea are shrubs largely grown, and both are now re- 
presented in endless and beautiful varieties. Heaths in 
variety, Ledums, Ealmias, Gaultherias, and many others 
‘ of a like oharaoter, all help to constitute a oolleotion of 
interesting shrubby plants that cannot fail to be admired. 
They require a light peaty soil, and will not succeed if 
chalk is present, or if the drainage be defective. For 
plants of this description, the nsu<d and necessary plan, 
where the natural soil is heavy, is to specially prepare 
beds with peat and leaf soil, which, on the other hand, 
need not be of a great depth where the sub-soil is light 
and porous, as none of them are of 4 deeb-rooting nature. 

8uh4ropical Garden. Where means are at command, 
sub-tropical gardening should be adopted in summer so 
far as the number of plants and suitable situations admit. 
It is imperative that the latter should be well sheltered 
from rough winds, as these soon destroy the fine foliage 
of the plants used. If a suitable site can be obtained 
in the Mower Garden, it is preferable, as forming a con- 
trast to the ordinary flowering subjects used in the other 
beds. Large plants, suoh as some of the hardier palms, 
tree ferns, Musas, Ac., in pots or tubs, present a fine 
appearanoe when plunged outside; but these require 
considerably more room to keep them in winter than can 
be allowed in any except very extensive places. Many 
otto plants are, however, available that may be raised 
from seed or cuttings each spring, and these form, in 
suitable situations, a commendable addition. They require 
a deep rich soil and more light than palms, Ac., which 
make but little growth outside. Sub -tropical plants, 
such as Acacia lophanthaf Cannas, BucaVypine globulus, 
Qrevillea rchueta, MeUanihw maior^ Bioinus in variety, 
Solanums and Wigandias, with many others, are all of 
easy oulture, and are very effective on account of their 
varied and attractive foliage. 

Bardy Perennial Garden. After a long season of 
comparative neglect, the large and very important class 
of herbaceous and other hardy perennial plants once 
oultivated sre again assuming their proper position in 
many Gardens, by having an extensive border Or other 
space specially devoted to their accommodation. An 
open situation and a rich soil are preferred by the 
majority. Shelter,, afforded by trees or by other means, 
is advisable, supposing the former are not near enough 
to overhang and cause shade, or for their roots to im- 
poveri^ the ground. Many of the choicest alpine plants 
require partial shade and thorough drainage. These 
succeed best in positions such as ihe nooks and oomers 
of rookwork; consequently, the latter is a useful and 
oftentimes requisite addition. Herbaceous plants are not 
I unfirequently disliked on account of the appearance nearly 
always presented by some of the tops dying away. There 
are, hoVever, always others to form a snooession and 
prolong l^e flowering season; and it must be remem- 
bered that the decaying tops should only be partially 
removed, as they form the natural protection for the 
roots in wintor. SuMoient interest should be develo|ied 
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in hnrdy plaoti for the genernl beenty and floral die- 
play presented by snob a large proportion of their nnm- 
ber, to completely ignore an objection like this. The 
Perennial Garden or mixckl border shonld be of con* 
siderable width, to admit of tall-growing enbjectsebeing 
inclnded; and if a background can be obtained of high 
Rhododendrons, or other evergreens that shelter withont 
ffa oirin g too mnch shade, the cultivated plants will be 
benefited, and, when in flower, will be seen to the best 
advantage. In Fig. 76 is represented a summer view 
of an existing garden, a little less than an acre in 
extent, devoted ohiefiy to the cultivation of hardy pe- 
rennial and alpine plimte. Sufficient space is here found 
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"for upwards of 2000 species and varieties, and all suc- 
ceed more or less undm unfavourable atmospheric con- 
ffitions. 

Rock Garden. Where numerous hardy alpine and 
herbaceous plants are cultivated, a Bock Garden, greater 
or less in extent, is the most suitable place for their ao- 
oommodation. Many of the best and rarest species will 
not succeed so well elsewhere as they do amongst the 
crevices on an elevated piece of roc^ork, which, in 
addition, affords a sitnanon for ah endless variety of 
hardy and half-hardy plants. There are few. Gardens 
in which something of the sort might not be oon- 
etmcted. and rendered attractive, espe^bJly in localities 
where stones are plentifuL Afte being once planted, 
the requisite care in after treatment is htt nominal, 
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compared with the additional interest thereby secured, 
particularly when only a select class of plants is 
allowed, and these are appropriately placed, according 
to their height or specif cultural requirements. 
tempts are sometimes made, in a Rock Garden of an 
extensive description, to imitate, so far as praoticsble, 
the work of Nature in the arrangement of the stones 
employed. This has often to be conducted partially at 
the expense of providing adequate means for the^ well- 
being of the plants, which should be the main considera^ 
tion. Where space and material are unlimited, excel- 
lent results may be attained; but in a eonfin^ area, 
the effect produced in many oases only shows the iasig- 
nifloance of the work in comparison with that cl Nature. 
Bookwork may be introduced for various reasons, apart 
from the culture of alpines, such as hiding an unsightly 
wall or other objects of limited height, or for giving a 
diversity to an otherwise flat and uninteresting scene, 
A Book Garden may be snooessfully formed where the 
surface is generally flat, by digging a deep cutting of 
an irregular outline through a piece of ground, and. 
utilising the soil thus ob^ned as mounds of uneven 
heights along the upper part on either side, whereon 
trees and evergreen shrubs may be planted as a back- 
ground and for affording shelter. The stones should 
be arranged to form cavities of an irregular sise and 
shape, for the accommodation of various plants, from the 
sides of a walk made in the centre of the cutting, up 
the gradual slope formed by the soil, until the shrubs in 
the background are reached. It does not so much matter 
what the quality of the soil is underneath, providing it is 
porous enough to insure drainage, as additional new soil 
should be given each plant when inserting it. Formality 
must be avoided as much as possible in the arrange- 
ment, and the stones should be deeply embedded, in order 
to hold them firmly. Various aspects are desirable to 
suit different plants, and these should be readily secured 
in a Book Garden by the irregular shape the latter should 
assume in construction. Artificial masses of rockwork, 
for ornamental effect, are sometimes introduced into the 
slopes of bills adjoining a mansion ; and, if properly 
executed, they present quite a natural and fine appear- 
ance. The extent of, and position for, a Book Garden 
must depend on the surroundings, and on the amount of 
space and number of plants at command. If arranged 
on a mound in the open, the slope diould be very gradi^ ; 
and a good proportion of shrubs should be introduced 
near the top. Dwarf-growing shrubs, Yuccas, and other 
subjects of an evergreen character, are always accept- 
able for their attractiveness in . winter when the primary 
alpine and herbaceous occupants are resting. Oare should 
be taken not to over-fill Ihe cavities with eoU, so as to 
bury the stones ; and the surface of each, when planting, 
should be left somewhat flat, in order that rain and 
other water may enter the ground instead of running off. 
Considerable experience is necessary for the proper con- 
struction of a Bock Garden on a large sosle, and a know- 
ledge of the various habits of hardy plants is requisite 
before their positions for planting can be appropriately 
fixed. A quantity of loam and leaf soil, ifith some small 
pieces of granite or other stone, should be .mixed before- 
hand, and a portion placed round each plant, the addi- 
tion of peat being made in the case of those requiring 
it Bookeries nsually improve in appearance with affe, 
and when the plants have had time to develop and .,ill 
their ■llotte4 spaoe. Other plants may ; ]|m , oontinnally 
introduced, and improvements effected, where , the ar- 
rangement of those first selected proves in any degree 
unsatisfactory. Annual top-dressinga of new soil shi^d 
be giyen to such ae do not appear to suoceed; and^a 
plentiful supply of water in summer is xeqnisits, hknest 
without exoeption, for alL 

ITGd Gard§n» Of recent years, the naturalisation 
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of hardy plants has received more than nsnal attention 
by the formation of Wild Gardens, wherein they may 
gprow and produce an effect by an artificial arrange- 
ment something like the appearance presented by them 






Fig. 77. Plan of DKTAniEn Vilij^ (iarden (Front 
Carriage Entrance). 

in a natural state. The spot selected for a Wild Garden 
sbonld be possessed of some natural attraction adapted 
to artificial improvement ; otherwise, the attempt to 
imitate Nature will be but a poor one. Various strong- 
growing perennials that cannot be afforded space to 


Qardtn — continued. 

with woods. Many of the beautiful bulbous plants that 
may be secured in quantity, succeed admirably under 
trees ; and, when fioworing above the grass, in spring, in 
large groups, they present a charming appearance. Nar- 
cissi in great variety, common Hyacinths, 
Primroses, hardy Cyclamens, various Liliums, 
Snowdrops, and numerous other subjects of 
a similar nature, are well suited for natural- 
ising in masses. Tall-growing plants, such 
as Asters, Foxgloves, Polygonums, strong- 
growing Boses, and others, in endless variety, 
similarly treated where t^*re is 
sufficient room for their full development. 
The Wild Garden, as its name indicates, 
should be specially set apart as a place for 
fc! cultivation of hardy plants that grow 

1’ = freely, and where they may be allowed to 

do so at will with only very limited restrio- 

Jtose Garden. The popularity of Boses, 
and their general beauty in summer, demand 
special attention in the matter >of cultiva- 
tion, which cannot be better secured than 
^^y specially selecting a position for the pur- 
iiisHizzg : pose, and arranging the different sections, 

as dwarf, standard, climbing, or pillar plants, 
^ to form a garden exclusively for Boses. A 

piece of ground should bo set apart in 
every large establishment for this purpose. 
Rud if tho habits of the various sorts are 
,1 studied and due notice given in the re- 

' ^ spoctivo positions selected for them, a floral 

effect may be obtained, and a greater or less 
quantity of flowers gathered for four or five 
months in the year. For further information and culture, 
see Roses. 

Villa Gardens. Villas most largely preponderate 
in the suburbs of cities and extensive commercial centres 
or towns, and are built either as detached or semi. 



Fig. 78. Plan of Semi-detaciiel Villa Gardens (Front Entranci:s). 


develop In tho mixed border or rockery, form tho best 
of subjects to arrange in the Wild Garden, which, in 
country districts, cannot be better situated than in a 
part of the Pleasure Ground more or less surrounded 


detached residences, with an adjoining Garden, that 
must necessarily be of a limited character. Detached 
villas are usually situated at or near one end of thejr 
own grounds, a small space at the front being devotee 


Vul IL 
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to lawn and shrubs, with or without a oarriag^e drive 
to the door, and the back part also laid out in lawn, 
with the addition of as many Bhrubbories and flower 
beds as may be thought desirable ; the space beyond 
this being utilised for a Kitchen Garden, if there is 
sufficient inclosed. Semi-detached residences are fre- 
quently limited to a piece of land not much exceeding 
half the size of that allotted to those entirely isolated, 
and are at a farther disadvantage of each being over- 
looked from the neighbouring side. It frequently happens 
that these Gardens are laid out by the builder when 
his operations are finished, and the incoming tenant 
has, perhaps, only a short lease, which naturally pre- 
vents him going to the expense of extensive altera- 
tions to suit personal requirements^ for a very limited 
time. It cannot be expected that anything elaborate 
can be obtained in such a limited space as that 
connected with a villa; yet it is surprising what an 
amount of interest and pleasure may. be derived from 
such, if care and judgment are exercised — first, in laying 
out, and afterwards in the selection of suitable subjects 
for filling the space at command. Flower beds are re- 
commended, so far as circumstances admit, particularly 
those of a mixed character, where the permanent oc- 
cupants may bo select hardy perennial and alpine 
plants, various spring flowering bulbs, &c. ; and the inter- 
vening spaces filled, in summer, with annuals and various 
tender bedding subjects. A position should always be 
found for Boses, as they are indispensable in every 
Garden. The selection of shrubs should bo restricted to 
such as are known to be limited in growth, and suitable 
for their positions, when required for the lawn or for a 
border below the front windows. When it is necessary 
to plant trees near flower beds, for a screen, considerable 
injury must, of necessity, be caused by the roots perme- 
ating the soil, and by the tops frequently overhanging and 
so causing too much shade. One of the greatest faults 
in any Garden is overcrowding. This should bo a point 
especially avoided with those adjoining villas, where 
the owners, in their laudable endeavour to grow as 
many things as possible, are often advised to try what 
is quite beyond their means to successfully accomplish. 
Laying out, replanting, the care of plants, Ac., grown 
in the greenhouse or frames, with the ordinary general 
attention requisite for all, should always be entrusted 
to someone competent to advise and undertake it, in pre- 
ference to employing another whose services may bo 
procured at a cheaper rate. Just sufficient trees, of 
limited growth, should be planted to insure privacy at 
all times; a certain portion of the inclosure, according 
as circumstances admit, being devoted to the cultivation 
of a few good shrubs and flowers, and the rest laid in 
turf, t.6., supposing the whole is arranged for pleasure 
only. This is generally the intention with villa Gardens, in 
which a space is allowed, perhaps not exceeding Gyds., 
from the house to the front boundary, and another, about 
25yds. long, at the back, the width being that of the 
building and its side entrance. A greenhouse is always 
interesting when adjoining a villa, if the plants therein are 
such as do well, and ore properly tended — a, condition, 
perhaps, not practicable with all, but one that is insuffi- 
ciently studied where means are at command. Far more 
pleasure is derived from a few floriferous plants well grown, 
than from a quantity that merely exist, and are unduly 
crowded. Villa Gardens depend so much on the plan 
adopted with the building and with others adjoining it, 
also on the taste and resources of the proprietor or tenant, 
that definite advice cannot be given so as to be applicable 
to all. ''With a view to assist amateurs in the arrange- 
ment or laying out of th5ir gardens permanently, both 
in the front and back parts of ^eir residences, some illus- 
trations are given with a view to suggestions being 
taken therefrom. In Fig. 77 is represented the front 


Garden — cunt in ued. 

entrance to a detached villa by a semi-circular carriage 
drive. The object is to screen the *door from view out- 
t^ide by a thick shrubbery, and to have circular flo^yer 
beds cut in the turf on each side of the steps; a larger 
one of another shape, also for flowers, such as dwarf Boses, 
being situated in the front, on the opposite side of the^ 
drive. Front gardens connected with two semi-detached 
villas are shown in Fig. 78. That on the loft (a) is laid 
out in a formal style, a large flower bed surrounded With 
a gravel walk. The bed might be planted geometrically. 



Fig. 79. Plan of Detached Villa and Garden. 

as sliown, or in any way desired. Tlie other (5) has a narrow 
border of shrubs under the window, which is continued 
round as far as the entrance gate. The space between 
is intended for turf, with a few small beds out in it for 
flowers or some dwarf shrubs. This style is much to 
be preferred to the preceding one. A plan of a detaehod 
rosidenoe situated inside its grounds is represented in 
Fig. 79. This show s a greenhouse and pits atUohed tb the 
building, the lawn having flower beds in it, and nearly 
surrounded with a dwarf shrubbery, llie object here 
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is to get the best view from a stimmor honno in the 
comer (b), and from the windows of tlio principal rooms. 
The plan shown at Fig. 80 is one that might be adopted on a 
rather large and expeuBivo scale for a Garden connected 
with a good-sized villa. The outside boundary is usually u 
wall, and in this case it is intended to bo hidden by a row 
of dwarf Bobinias and an irregular bolt of shrubs. These 


dmacea 


















Fig. 80. Plan for Villa (Jauden. 

are^ followed by turf and a walk of an irregular outline, 
which ends in a rustic sumnior house at one corner (a) 
and has a garden seat at another. A grecnliouse joins 
the residenoe, which is not shown in the figure ; and the 
lawn, situated in the middle, has a few clumps of ever- 
green flowering shrubs arranged in the corners and 
curves formed by the walks. Considerable expense would 


Chtrden — continued. 

be incurred in stocking and properly keoping up a 
Garden of this description ; but it would not require to be 
frequently renewed, like a quantity of summer flower bods. 

GARDEN CRESS.. See Creas, Garden. 

GARDENER’S GARTER. See Phalaria amn- 
variegata. 

GARDEN FRAMES. See Framea. 
Garden. 

GARDENIA (named in honour of Alexander 
Garden, M.D., of Charlestown, Carolina, one of 
the oorrespondents of Ellis and Linnssns). In- 
cluding Rothmannia. Obd. Rubiacem. A genus 
comprising about sixty species of elegant stove 
or groenhouse evergreen trees or shrubs, indi- 
genous to tropical Asia, as well as the Cape 
of Good Hope. Flowers white, axillary or ter- 
minal, usually solitary, and generally sweet- 
soented ; oorolla funnel-shaped or salvor-shaped, 
having the tube much longer than the calyx, 
and the limb twisted in ssstivation, but after- 
wards spreading. Leaves opposite, rarely 
whorlod. The double forms of G. florida and 
O. radicane produce white flowers that are 
amongst the most beautiful and highly per- 
fumed of any in cultivation. Gardenias are 
principally grown for the use of the flowers 
in a out state, as these ore in great demand, 
and appear so much in a Bucoession as not to 
render the plants sufficiently attractive by their 
presence for ordinary decoration, excepting that 
of the stove. Propagation is readily effeoted by 
cuttings. Strong, healthy ones should be se- 
lected, preferably with a heel attached, such as 
those obtained from the points of side shoots, 
half or fully ripened. Early in January is the 
best time to propagate foj allowing the plants 
a long season to grow before flowering the next 
winter; but almost any time in the year will 
do when suitable cuttings can bo secured. They 
should be inserted singly in small pots of sandy 
peat, unless required in large quantities, when 
this plan would demand too much spaoe, and 
the alternative of placing several in a larger 
size would have to bo adopted. The pots should 
be plunged in a bottom heat of about 75deg., 
in on inclosed frame of the propagating house, 
and allowed to remain there nntil the outtings 
are rooted. 

Cultivation. Gardenias are not difficult to 
cultivate, provided they have plenty of heat 
and moisture during the growing season, and are 
kept free from insects. These oondltions en- 
courage the produotion of strong healthy shoots, 
which, after being ripened, and the plants 
rented, supply a large quantity of flowers from 
the points. The young plants, when rootrd, 
should be hardened from the frame to the open 
house, and potted on by liberal shifts as becomes 
requisite, in a lumpy compost of two-thirds 
peat to one of fibry loam, with an addition of 
some charcoal. Where bottom heat is not at 
command, a hotbed of ferinonting material is 
frequently made up in a house, for plunging tlie 
jiots in, the hous-e itself being heated by pii)es 
in the ordinary w'ay. If carol ally managed, ami 
not allowed to over-boat, this plan in generally atteAded 
with good results. Very lajge plants may be obtained, 
under proper treatment, in one season ; and if a succession 
is propagated occ.aKionally to follow others, and thus some 
are in different stages of grow^tlj, the supply of flowers 
may be considerably prolonged. After the season’s growtli 
is oomplotcd, a lower tciupcrature and more air should 
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be given. Sotiie porson« prefer planting out Garilenias 
in a heated Htrueturo over hot-water pipes ; but culti- 
vating in large pots allows the advantage of being able 
ti> sliift tlieni for destroying insects and for subjecting 
them to lower temperatures in other houses. It is not 
advisable to kecji old plants; much better flowers, and 
a greater quantity, may lu^ obtained from j’oung ones 
grown rapidly by liberal treatment eacdi, or, at least, 
i*vcry second, year. Almost any amount of water may 
be applied to the roots in summer, and syringing 
morning and evening may be frtjcly practised. 

Jni^eciiit. Gardenias, if not well looked after, become 
more infested with insects than is usual with even the 
ordinary oocui>ants of warm housos. Mealy Bug is most 
(lestructive, collecting in (luantitics about the points, and 
crippling the young flowers and leaves. Careful watching 
for those, from the time cuttings are inserted, must be 
constantly kept uj), and measures taken to insure thedr 
eradication if found. A wineglassful of petroleum to a 
three-giUlon can or open pail of tepid water, thoroughly 
mixed, by having a syringe fiUed two or three times, 
and its contents returned into the can, previous to 
being applied, is one of the best insecticides. The 
plants sliould bo laid on their sides, if in pots, the 
operation performed in dull weather, and the petroleum 
thoroughly removed by idtsan water lialf an hour later. 
Tins may be practised occasionally as a ]>rc!ventativo. 
(Irreen Fly is readily destroyed by fumigation ; Kod Spider 
may be kept down considerably by syringing; and if 
Scale should be troublesome, they must be removed by 
sponging. All these infest Oardenius at some time, if 
the least chance is given; consisiuoiitly, a watch must 
be kept, and measures applied, as preventativos to their 
l)ecoming estiddished. 

G. amoena (plea.sing). Jl, wltitc, having the lubes puri>lu on the 
outside in that part which is expo.->ed to the air, while the 
corolla is In wstivation, almost teriiiimil, solitiirv, .ses.Hilc ; tube 
greetiidi, long, terete. L oval, acute, glabrous, on short 

petioles; spines uxillurN, short, stiaight. h. to 5ft. China. 
.Stove. (JbM.1904.) 

G. florida (flowery).* Cape JesHamine. white, sweet-steiibul, 
.Military, {lllno.^t terminal, sessile, salver - shaped, nine -parted. 
Augu.st. 1. elliptic, acute at both ends. A. 2rt. to 6ft. ('hiiia, 
1754. Plant shruliby, unanneil, erect. }Stov«». (JJ. M. 3349.) Of 
thiN .spccie.s, there are 8e\er:il varu'ties, and that usually gnovii 
a.s jlorida is but a douiile-flowered variety (li. .M. 2627). 

G. f. Fortunel (iMirtune’s).* Mliite, large, pure, fragrant. 

; ....../...n-o .......... /m.:.... 


G* f. variegata (variegated). 'I’his is mueh the same us the type, 
but has leaves beautilully iiiargiiieLl with yellowish -white. A 
baud.souie funii. 


Gardenia — vontin md. 

G. nitida (shining).* JU w hite, terminal, solitary ; calyx six-parted ; 
corolla with a narrow tube ami a seven-parted, reflexed limb. 
October and November. 1. opposite or tern, oblong-lanceolate, 
undulated, h, 3ft. Sierra Leone, 1844. Stove. (U. M'. 4343.) 

G. radloans (rooting), jl. white, solitary, almost teniiiiial, and 
nearly sessile, siilver-sliaped, very fragrant. J une. 1. lanceolate. 
Stems radicant. A. 1ft. to 2ft. «)apun, 1804. Plant shrubby, un- 
armed. Greenhouse, (li. M. 1842.) 

G. r. mi^or (larger).* 1‘his is one of the nmst profu.se flowering 
hu’ins ; it is larger in all its parts than the type, i>ut smaller than 
(i. Jlaridii. 

G. r. vario^ta (variegated). 1 . margined with white. Japan. 
An intere.stuig and elegant form. See Fig. 81. 


stipules subulat^ A. 10ft. <-a})e of (iood Hope," 1774, Oreon- 

C. Stanleyana. Randia maoulato. 


: Fm. 82. GAUiuiNiA THiTMiEnaiA, showing Habit and detached 

I Single Flower. 

G. Thunbergia (ThunJ»erg!;i).* jl. white, large, fragrant, terminal, 
solibiry, se.ssile, eiglit-partod. January to March. L elliptic, 
acute, glabrous, opposite, or three or four in a whorl, h. 4it. to 
5ft, (Unitral and .Southern Africa, 1774. Plant shrubby, unarmed. 
Greenhouse. See Fig. 82. (li. M. 1004.) 

I GABDSN PINK. Seo Dianthus plumariiia. . 

I GARDOQUIA (named in honour of Don Diego Gor- 
j doqui, a Spanisli iinancior of the oightoenth century, 
le puhliijation of a Flora of 

Uizon. OitD. Lahiatw. A genus Gompri.sing about 
twenty-six spccic.s of greenhouse or half-hardy aub- 
! shrubby evergreens, natives, for the most part, of Chili 
and Peru. Calyx tubular, thir- 
tcon-nerved ; oorollij. with a long, 
almost straight tube, its upper 
lip notched, the lower in throe 
lobes, the middle one of which 
is broadest. Loaves small, nu- 
merous, entire, rarely largely 
dentate. Gardoquias thrive in a 
compost of loam, peat, and sand. 
Propagation is oflootod by cut- 
tings, made of half - ripened 
slioots, and inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass. When rooted, 
the young plants should bo 
potted off in small pots, and 
grown near the glass, in a 
greenhouse, and, as they ad- 
vance in size, shifted into larger- 
sized pots. 

G. betoniooldea (Betony-Iike) Is 
CedroneUA mexloana (which 
Me). See Fig. 8x (B. M. 3660.) 

G. brevlflora (short-flowered), rl. 
secutul, in whorls ; calvx a little 
coloured, w ith lanceolate • acute 



Fig. 81. Shoot of Oardfma hadicans varieoata. 
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teeth, and with the throat naked inside. 1. on short petioles, 
roundish-ovate, obtuse, with scarcely revolute margins ; floral 
leaves similar to the rest. Peru. This species is 8 carcel;r distinct 



Flo. 83. CEDRONELIaA mbxicana (Gardo^^uia bbtonicoides). 
showing Habit and Single Whorl of Flowers. 


nuKeu insiue. uune. 4 . ouiong-iinear, or cuneated, obtuse, 
quite entire, narrowed at the base, green on both surfaces, flat* 
floral leaves similar to the others. Valparaiso, 1820. Plant 
procumbent. (B. B. 1812.) 

O. uultlllora (many.flowered). A in loose whorls, sub-secuiid ; 
cymes peduncidate, scarcely dichotomous ; corolla scarlet or 
purple, mow than lln. long. April. I, petiolate, ovate, bluntish, 
crenated a little, rounded at the base, green, pale beneath. Stems 
hard at the base, but scarcely woody, h. 1ft. Chili. (B. M. 3772.) 

OA&XBSLXiA. Now inoludod under Nigella (which 
tee). 


O Altl i A y P PIiOWEIl, A common name for He- 
dychiutn. It is also applied to Daphne Cneorutn and 
Pleurandra C neorum. 


QA ltl ilC {Allium sativum). This perennial has been 
extensively cultivated in Europe, Asia, and North Africa, 
from remote antiquity. It has become naturalised in 
Sicily, the South of France, and most of the South of 




Fio. 84. Garlic 

Hlurope, being found growing in meadows, pastures, and 
‘vaste places. According to Do Candolle, the only country 
*,?. it is known to be undoubtedly wild is the 

Svirghirt Desert. Garlic has been cultivated in this country 


Garlic — continued. 

since 1548. At one time, it held a place in most 
of the early pharmacopoeias ; but, like many other 
of our vegetable medicines, has fallen into disuse. In 
Britain, it is employed as a culinary ingredient ; but, on 
account of its extremely penetrating and diffusive 
odour, it is seldom served up in a solid state. Garlic is 
easily propagated by seeds, which should be sown in the 
open ground, in March ; or by dividing the cloves of the 
bulbs (see FHg. 64) into as many parts as they admit, to 
form separate plants. A light soil, and rather dry posi- 
tion in the kitchen garden, suit them best, planting 
the cloves early in March, about 9in. asunder, in drills 
1ft. apart, and covering with 2in. of soil. An occa- 
sional hoeing, to destroy weeds, will be all that is 
necessary for the after treatment, until the tops die, 
when the roots should be lifted and dried in the sun. 
A few may be planted in autumn for an early supply, 
only a small quantity being usually required at one 
time in private gardens. 

GABXiXC PEAR. See Crsitnvft. 

GARRYA (named in honour of Michael Garry, of 
the Hudson's Bay Company). Including Fadyenia. 
Tbibb Oarryaceot of Obd. Cornacece. A genus con- 
sisting of about eight species of ornamental hardy ever. 



Fio. 85. Flowbrino Twig of Male Plant of Qarrya 

KLLIFTICA. 


green shrubs, of which seven are found in California 
and Mexico, and one in Cuba and Jamaica. Flowers, 
male and female on different plants, arranged in elegant 
pendulous catkins, proceeding from near the apex of 
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the Bhoots, and often from 4in. to 9in. longr* Leaves 
opposite, potiolato, entire or denticulate, penninerved. 
G. elliptica is the only species in general cultivation. 
It forms an elegant bnsli plant for the shrubbery border in 
the South of England, but is, perhaps, Roen to the greatest 
advantage when grown against a wall or trellis. Pro- 
pagated by Feeds; or by cuttings of half-ripened wood, 
insf'fted in sandy loam, in August, and shaded from strong 
light until rooted, 

O. elliptioa (ollipticfil).* fl. greenish-white or yellowish. Soring. 
Berries hhiek. 1. elliptical, chirk green and shining above, lioary 
beneath, h. 8ft. to 10ft. California, 1818. See Fig. 85. 

G. Fadyenil (M‘Fadycm’s). male Jlouvra^ spikes branched, pen- 
dulous; sepals cohering at apex, female flower s, spikes simple, 
erect ; style short, thick. Spring. 1. elliptic, shortly apiculaU'. 
.Jamaica. 

G. Fremonti (Fremont’s), fl. resembling those of G. eUipUca^ 
luit catkins shorter and less decidedly pendulous. Z. oblong or 
obovate. acute, slightly w'avy at the margins. North-west America. 
((I. C. 1881, XV. 431.) 

G. maorophylla (large-leaved), fl. green ; raceme.s siiort, dis- 
posed ill t**rminal, dense, few-tlowered panicles. Spring. Z.ovatt>- 
elliptic, 4in. long, 2i.in. broad, h. 6ft. Mexico, 1846. 



Fio. 86. Branch of Oarrya Thlreti. 


G. Tbnretl Cfhuret’s). A garden hybrid, intermediate in general 
chameters between its two parents, G. Fadyenii and 0. euiptica, 
the first being the seed-bearer. It was raised in the Paris Botanic 
Garden about 1862. See Fig. 86. (R. H. 1879, 154.) 

GAASYACEJE. A tribe of Comaceas, 

QAHUOA (native name). Ord. Burseraceoe. A genus 
of about eight or ten gpecies of oniamontal wtove ever- 
green trees, natives of tropical Asia and America, with 
one from Australia. Flowers yellowish. Leaves imparl- 
pinnate ; leaflets almost sessilo, crenate. Tlie species here 
described is the one most generally met with in cultiva- 
tion. For culture, see BoswelUa. 

G. ptimata (pinnate). 1 . somewhat villous ; leaflets oblong, lanceo- 
late, bluntly crenate. Drupe globose, fleshy, with a rougu austere 
taste, h. 60ft. Fast Indies, 1808. A deciduous tree, with soft, 
spongy wood. 


OF Gardening, 

GA8TBBZA (from gaeterf a belly ; referring to the 
swollen base of the flowers). Ord. Liliacece. A genus 
of about fifty species of greenhouse evergreen suooulents, 
olosely allied to Aloe, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. , 
Flowers raoomoso or panicled ; pedicels rod ; braots small, 
persistent; peduncles naked. Leaves usually rosulato, 
thick, fleshy, generally tongue-shaped or ensiform. Tinder 
cultivation in this country, the flowering season of all 
the Gastorias is during the winter months, For culture, 
eee Aloe. 

G. aelnaetfolia (scimitar-leaved). orange. March to Septem- 
lier. 1. distichous, scimitnr-shapod, with cartilaginous prickly 
edges. 1819. (B. M. 2369, under name of Aloe acinacifolia,) 

O. breylfolUt (short-leaved).* fl. red, nearly lin. long; raceme 1ft. 
long *, peduncles 1ft. long, simple or forked. July, f, ten to twelve, 
close together, Ungulate, 3iu. to 4 in. long ; apex bluntly cuspidate ; 
dirty green, with numerous small wliite spots. Stems leafy. 
Previous to 1809. 

G* oarlnata (keeled).* fl. lin. long ; raceme 1ft. long ; peduncles 
simple, lift. long. 1. fifteen to twenty, dense, outer ones spread- 
ing, inner ones ascending ; all lanceolate, bin. to 6in. long ; face 
concave ; back distinctly keeled ; apex deltoid-cuspidate. Stem 
leafy. 1731. 

G. Croaoheri (Croucher’s).* fl. nnmeroue. pendulous, 2in. long ; 
perianth tubular, cylindric, contracted in the middle, upper pait 
white, with green veins, lower pale rose-colour : racemes nume- 
rous, 8in. to lOin. long, curving upwards ; scape 2ft to 2ift high. 
August. I, numerous, spreading, recurved, lit. long, 3in. to S/in. 
broad at base, i|in. to lin. thick, dark green, spottra with white ; 
margins toothoii. A. 2ft. Origin unknown. (B. M. 6812, under 
name of Aloe Croucheri.) 

G. dlstiolia (two-ranked).* fl. scarlet, nearly lin. long ; racemes 
1ft. or more in length ; peduncles the same, simple or branched. 

1. ten to twelve, distichous, dense, patent, 4in. to 61ii. long, l^iii. 
broad ; face flat, witli small obscure green snots on both sui^aces. 
Stem leafy. 1820. There are several varieties of this species. 

G. glabra (glahrouH). fl. lin. long; racemes 1ft. or more long, 
forty to fifty -flowered ; peduncle simple, 6in. long. 1. fifteen to 
eighteen, dense, outer ones recurved, inner ones erecto-pateiit, 
lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. lung ; face concave, shining green, both 
surfaces with small white spots ; apex deltoid- cuspidate, Hteiii 
leafy. 1796. (B. M. 1331, under name of Aloe carinata.) 

G. maoulata (spotted).* fl. scarlet, iiu. lung ; raceme 1ft. long ; 
peduncles 1ft. or more long^ simple oc branched. 1. sixteen to 
twenty, distichous, loosely uispoMod, erecto-patent, bright sbinlug 
green or puiple, 4in. to bin. long, witli large white bright spots 
in profusion ; biuie dilated, rose-colour. Stem leafy, 6in. to 9in. 
nSd. (B. M. 979, under name of Aloe Lingvo..) 

G. nigricans (blackish), fl. nearly lin. long ; raceme 1ft to l^ft. 
long ; peduncle stout, 1ft. or more long, always simple. 1. twelve 
to twenty, disticiious, dense, tongue-.shaped, coriaceous, 4in. to 8in. 
long; face swollen below, flat above, siiining, dark or purple- 
green, with 'copious small white spots. Stem leafy, 2ln. to ^n. 
1790. (B. M. 83 b, under name of Aloe Lingva eraseifolia.) 

G. nitlda (shining), fl. lin. long ; raceme 1ft. to l^ft long ; peduncle 
1ft. or more long, simple. 1. twelve to fifteen, dense, outer ones 
spreading, inner ones spreading, all lanceolate, 81n. to 9in. long, 
bright green ; face concave ; back oblique, keeled, with copious 
small white spots on both surfaces. »tem leafy, Uin, to 2in. 
1790. (B. M. 2304, under name of Aloe nitida.) The variety 
grandipunctata has larger spots. 

G. pnlbbra (fair).* fl. scarlet. Jin. long ; raceme 1ft. long ; pe- 
duncles 1ft. or more long, orunched. Z. sixteen to twenty, 
distichous, loosely disposed, all ascending, sometimes 1ft long ; 
face concave, with large bright green or purplish spots on each 
surface. Stem leafy, 6111. or more high. 1759. (B. M. 765, under 
name of Aloe maculata.) 

O. varloloaa (variegated). inflorescence and perianth agreeing 
with 0. maeulata. I, fifteen to eighteen, in a congested, sessile, 
spirally distichous rosette, ligulatedanceolate ; the edge white and 
homy in the upper half, slightly eroded ; the surfaces smooth, dull 
green, densely spotted with copious, Immersed, small odIouk 
whitish 'green blotches, h. 1ft. 1860. (Kef. B. 347.) 

G. Temioosa (warty).* fl. lin. long ; racemes four to eight, dls- 

r sed in a deltoid panicle, terminal, bin. long ; peduncles bip. long. 

ten to twelve, distichous, close, ensiform, outer ones patent, 
inner ones alone ascending, bin. to 9in. long ; face concave ; apex 
sub-pungent ; back swollen. Htein leafy, lin. to 2hi. 1731. (B. M. 
837, umler name of Aloe verrucosa.) 

OABTONZA (named in honour of Gaston do Bonrbon, 
1008 to 1660, natural son of Henri IV, of Franco). Ord. 
Araliacem. A stove evergreen shrub, allied to Aralla 
(which see for culture). 

G. ontlapoagla (spongy-barked). Bois d’lDponge. panicles 
1ft. long ; umiiels at end of crowded erecto-patent branches ; 
petals, stamens, styles, and cells of ovary, each ten to twelve. 
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CNuitoiiiar~ continued, 

1. at th« tops of the branchea, impari-pinnate ; leaflets six to elffht, 
coriaceous, ovate, obtuse, quite entire. Mauritius. A toll, smooth 
tree, covered with spongy bark. This plant is now referred to 
tlie genus Poli/8Cia§. 

OASTSODZA (from gauter^ a bolly; referring to the 
•wolling of the column in front). Ord. Orchidea. *A 
genua of about bgtqu apeoiea of tall, alender, .leafless, 
whitish or brown terrestrial orchids, found in Australia, 
New Zealand, and the Indian Islands. For culture, aee 
Poifoxiia. 

G. Cvuminghamil (Cunningham’s). Jl. dirty green, spotted with 
white ; bracts short, scarious ; claw of lip winged ; blade linear- 
oblong, membranous, waveil, with two thick ridges down the 
middle : column very short. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high ; root some- 
times 18in. long, very stout Syn. 0. sesamoidet. 

G. aeaamotdea (Sesamum-like). A synonym of 0, Cunninffhamii. 

aASTftOLOBZUM (from gastetf the belly, and 
lohos, a pod; in reference to the pods being inflated). 
Obd. Leguminosos, A genus, containing thirty-two species 
of greenhouse evergreens, limited to Western Australia. 
It is closely allied, on the one hand, to the strophiolate 
species of Oxylobitm., only differing from them in the 
number of ovules, constantly two ; and, on the other, to 
Pultenmat from which it is distinguished by the habit, 
the coriaceous leaves, the bracteoles either deciduous 
or inconspicuous, and the more coriaceous turgid pod. 
Flowers yellow, or the keel and base of the standard 
purple-red, in terminal or axillary racemes, either loose 
or contracted into corymbs or whorl-like clusters; bracts 
and bracteoles usually very deciduous. Leaves on vei^ 
short petioles, more or loss distinctly verticillate or oppo- 
site, simple and entire, usually rigid ; stipules setaceous, 
rarely wanting. For culture, tee Fultenaa. 

G* Mlolmm (two-lobed).*^ JL numerous. In very short, almost 
umbel-like terminal racemes. , March to May. L mostly verticil- 
late, in threes or fours, from obovate to narrow-oblong, thinly 
coriaceous, glabrous and veined above, pale and often minutely 
sillyr pubescent underneath. 1839. A tall shrub. (H. M. 2212 ; 
B. R. 411 ; L, B. C. 70.) 

G. oalyoltmin (large-colyxed).* Jl., racemes tenninal or in the 
upper axils ; bracto larger and more membranous than in any 
other species. 2. opposite or in threes, oblong-elliptical, or more 
frequently from ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate, with a pungent 
point, coriaceous, rigid, reticulate, and often glaucous. An erect 
shrub. 

G. emarginatiim (emarginate). A synonym of 0. velutinwn. 

G. trilotinm (three-lobed). Jl. few, in loose axillary racemes, not 
Usually exceeding the leaves. 2. rhomboidal or three-lobed, some- 
times lanceolate, sometimes very broad and short, very coriaceous, 
often glaucous, the fine reticulations scarcely prominent. A much- 
branched, quite glabrous species. 

G« Valntinum (velvety). Jl. orange-red, in tenninal, rather dense 
racemes ; bracts ovate, very deciduous. April. 2. verticillate in 
threes or fours, from obovate or obcordate to linear-cuiieate, very 
obtuse or truncate, emarginate; margins recurved, coriaceous, 
reticulate, glabrous above, usually pubescent underneath. 
Branches rather stout, angular, minutely silky pubescent. An 
elegant species. Syn. 0, einargimtum, 

OASTKoaxiia. A synonym of Gyrtantlius 

(which see), 

GATKS&ZNG*. Bee Frnlt Oatherlngf. 

GAXTB, or GAB. Indian names for the astringent 
fruits of Diotpyroi Enibryupterie, 

GATOZCKAVDZA (named in honour of Charles 
Gaudiobaud, who aooompanied Freyoinet as naturalist in 
his voyage round the world, 1817-20). Obd. Malpi- 
ghiaceoe, A genus comprising twelve species of graceful, 
mostly twining stove shrubs, inhabitants of Mexico, 
New Grenada, and Venezuela. The species of this 
genus, like those of some other genera of the same 
family, are remarkable for constantly producing two 
kinds of flowers, Flowers yellow ; petals sometimes 
perigynouB, roundish, spreading. In the more imper- 
fect flowers, the petals are eiiSier rudimentary or alto- 
gether absent.^ Leaves opposite, entire. The speoies 
given below is the one in general onltivation. For 
enlture, see Galphinda. 


Gandiohandia — eontin ued, 

O. oynanoholdes (Cynanchum-Hke). Jl. yellow, in axillary or 
terminal crowded racemea. 2. stalked. A. 10ft. Mexico, 1824. 

GAULTKERZA (named in honour of Gaulthier, a 
physician and botanist of Canada). Aromatic Winter- 



green. Stn. Qualiheria. Obd. Ericaeem. A genus 
comprising about ninety species of very ornamental hardy 
or greenhouse small trees or shrubs, inhabitants of the 
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Gaultheria — continued. 

Amerioan continent. A few are found in Asia, five or 
six occur in Tasmania and New Zealand, and one is 
Japanese. Flowers white, pink, or red, axillary and 
terminal, racemose, rarely solitary ; corolla uroeolate or 
oampannlato, five-lobed ; lobes spreading or recurved, 
imbricated. Leaves coriaceous, persistent, alternate, 
rarely opposite, often serrate or serrulate, penninerved. 
I’ho hardy species thrive in a peat soil, and arc readily 
increased by division or by layers. The greenhouse 
kinds should be treated like other greenhouse shrubs. | 
The species enumerated below are those best known to ; 
cultivation. G. procumheits does well in the ordinary 1 
peat border ; and G. Shallon is well adapted for growing | 
on rockwork, or as edgings. I 

G. antipoda (antipodal).* Jl. white or pink, small, axillary and 
solitary, or crowded towards the ends of the branchlets. 1. very 
coriace^t^us, veined, shortly petioled, orbicular, oblong-lanceolate 
or linear-lanceolate, acute, obtuse, or acuminate, h, 6ft. New 
Ze;iland, 1820. Greenhouse. 

Q. ferruginea (ru.Hty-coloured).* Jl. pink ; racemes bracteate, | 
erect, rising from the axils at the tops of the branches, the whole | 
forming a panicle. June. 1. ovate, acute, shining above, with 
semilatoly scabrous luargins, clothed with rusty tomentuin ! 
beneath, as well as the raceme.*) and flowers. A dwarf shrub, or < 
small tree. Brazil, 18b2. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4697.) ! 

G.fk’agrantissiina (very fragrant).* yt. secund, drooping, short! > 
pedicelled ; racemes axillary, strict, erect, or inclined, shortci 
than the leaves, many-flowered, pubescent ; corolla W'hite or paU* ' 
pink, mouth small ; lobes rounded. April. 1. very variable in 
shape, elliptic, ovate, obovate, or lanceolate, acute or acii 
minate. Branches stout, obtusely angled, shining. Himalayas, ; 
1869. A handsome greenhouse plant (quite hardy in some parts ; 
of Ireland). (B. M. 5984.) 

G. prooiimbens (procumbent).* Canada Tea ; Crecpiftg Winter- 
grueu. H. white, few, teniiirial, nutant, solitary. July. Bor^ie^ 
reil, eilihle. 1. obovate, acute at the base, finely and ciliately 
toothed. Stems procumbent; branches erect, naked at bottom, 
but with crowded leaves at top. North America, 1762. Hardy 
See Fig. 87. (B. M. 1966.) 

G. scabra (scabrous). racemes axillary, simple ; calyx and 
bracts clothed with glandular hairs. Summer. 4. ovate-cordate, 
acute, toothed, scabrous, reticulately veined beneath. Caraccas 
Greenhouse. 

G. Sballon ^Salal).* Jl., corolla white, tinged with red, downy, 
urceolate, with a closed limb ; racemes second, bracteate, downy. 
May. Berries purple, globose, acute, fleshy. 4. ovate, sub- 
cordate, serrate, glaurous on both surfaces. North-west America, 
1826. Plant procumbent, hairy. The berries of this hardy species 
have a very agreeable flavour, and make excellent tarts. See 
Fig. 88. (B. M. 2843 ; B. R. 1411.) 

OATTRA (from gauros, snperb ; in reference to the 
elegance of the flowers of some of the species). Ord. 
Onagrariea, A genus comprising about twenty species 
of hardy annual or perennial herbs, rarely shruJiR, 
natives of the warmer parts of North America. Flowers 
in terminal, spiral racemes. Leaves alternate, simple. 
But few of the species are now to be found in cultiva- 
tion. A light soil suits Gauras best, and they can only 
be propagated by seed, which should be sown early in 
spring, in the open ground. As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough to handle, they should be transferred 
to their flowering quarters, and a slight covering 
afforded thorn daring severe weather. 

G. biennis (biennial). Jl. irregular ; petals at first white, then 
reddish, obovate, ascending, spreading, naked ; sepals purple 
at the apex. August to October. 4. lanceolate-oblong, acuU;, 
denticulated. A. 4ft. to 6ft. 1762. (B. M. 389.) 

G* Llndbelmerl (Lindheiroer’s).* Jl. rose-white, produced in 
numerous elegant spikes th oughout the summer, h. 4ft. Texas, 
ISflOL Perennial. An elegant slender branching species for 
mosses or mixtd borders, Fig. 89. (L & P. F. O. 3, 127.) 

G. parwlflora Qnnall-flowered). A. yellow, minute, crowded ; 
spikes elonratea. August. 4. oblong, acuminated, remotely 
denticulated, and ciliated on the margins, rather velvety when 
young, /t. 1ft. to Uft. 1835. Annual. (B. M. 3506.) 

GAUSSZA (a commemorative name). Obd. Palmem. 
A genus of two or three species of ornamental, medium- 
sized, unarmed palms, with pinnatiseot leaves, from the 
West Indian Islands. They are nearly allied to Clia- 
mssdorea (which $ee for culture). G. OKieshreghtii 
(Stnb. Chamadorea Ohietlmghtii and OreodoM ventri^ 
eota) and O. prinesps ore in cultivation in this country. 


QAYLU8SACZA (named in honour of N. F. Gay- 
Lussao, a celebrated French chemist, 1778-1850). Stn. 
Lusaacia. Ord. Vacciniaceca, A genns of about forty 
spooies of very ornamental, but little grown, green- 
house or half-hardy evergreen or deciduous Bhrubs, 
natives of tropical America. Flowers white or scarlet, 
small, disposed in few or many-flowered axillary racemes. 
Leaves alternate, persistent, rarely membranaceous, and 
deciduous, entire or serrate, terminated by a hard spine. 
For culture, see Vaccinlum. 

G. dnmooa yf- white to rose-red ; corolla bcIl-Khnped : 

bracts leaf -like, as long as the pedicels; racemes elongated. 
June. /r. black. 4. deciduous, entire, obovate-oblong, mucromite. 
green on both sides, rather thick and shining when old. A 1ft 
to 5ft. North America, 1774. (B. M. 1106, under name of Vue- 

einium dumoaum. 

G. firondosa (leafy).** Jl. greenish-puiple ; corolla globular, liell- 
shaped; bracts deciduous, shorter than the slender drooping 
pedicels; racemes slendec. loose. May and June, /r. dark blue, 
with a white bloom, sweet and edible. 4. deciduons, entire, 
obovate-oblong, blunt, pale, glaucous beneath. Branches slender 
and divergent, h. 3ft. to 6ft. North America, 1761. (A. B. R. 140, 
under name of Vacewtum /rondosum.) 

G. pseudo*vaoclnium (false Vaccinium). A. crimson ; racemes 
axillary, erect, secunrl, bracteate. May. 4. elliptic-lancoolate, 
obsoletely serrated towards the top. h. 1ft. to 2ft Bmzil, 
1843. Greenhouse. Syn. Vaccinium braaiUenaia. 

G. reainosa (re.«i{nou8).* Jl. reddish ; corolla ovoid-conical, or at 
length cylindrical, with an open mouth ; bracts and bmctlets 
small and deciduous; racemes short, chistcred, ouo-slded; pe- 
dicels as long as the flowers. May and June. fr. black, without 
bloom, pleasant (very rarely white). 4. deciduous, entire, oval, 
nblong-ovate, nr oblong, thickly clothed and (os well as the 
flowers) at first clammy with re.siitous globules, h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
North America (in uoiullands and swamps), 1782. (B. M. 1288. 

under name of Vaccinium reainoaum.) 



Fio. 88. Flowreiko Branch of Qaura LiNDiiBtMBRi 
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OAUUnA (named in honour of Theodore Gaza, 
1898-1478, a learned Greek tranulator of the botanical 
works of Theophrastus into Latin). Synb. Mcphnia and 
Mussinia. Ord. OompoftUas. A genus com prising twenty- 
four species of very showy plants, natives of the Cape 
of Good Hope. Flower-heads large and handsome, with 
yellow strap-shaped ray-florets and tubular disk-florets, 
usually of a darker colour. Leaves alternate or radical, 
entire or pinnatisect. Gazanias are of easy culture, in 
a cool greenhouse, or in the open border, in summer. A 
compost of loam and peat is most suitable. Propagation 
is rapidly effected, in July or August, by cuttings, made 
from the side shoots near the base of the plant ; those 
should be inserted in sandy soil, and in a close frame. 

O. Pawonla (peacock).* fl.-hradH IiaiidHome ; niy-florcts 

with brown spot at the base, or white ceiitnil <lot, andaereen 
tinge. July. 1. pinnatiftd, hairy, h. lift. 1864. A very haml- 
Hoine plant. (B. It. 35.) 

G. rlgens (stiff). A.-hrads brilliant golden colour, with an interior 1 
i>lack velvet band. June. 1. linear, spathulate, hairy, h. 1ft. 
1756. (B. M. 90.) From this and G. unijlora, the several garden I 

varieties have been raised. 

G. nileBdeiUi (splendid).* Jl. -hmiU l.qrge ; ray-flornts bright orange, 
with a blnxrk and white spot at the base of each ; disk paler. 

1. linear- spathulate, silky, white beneath, h. lift. A very 
handsome and much-grown trailer, of supposed hybrid origin. 

G. imlflora (one-flowered).* A.-hcadu y<dlow ; ray fltirets same 
colour as disk, thily and August. 1. spathulate-lanceolate, downy 
beneath. Stem shrubby, docuinhent. h. Ift, 1816. (B. M. 2270.) 
GSAJT. The wild Cherry, Cerasus Aviiun (which 
see). 

OSASTEXL. In the Kouthern parts of England, 
Earth Stars — for so the species of (iaatder are called 
are now and then found in shrubberies. Some of them 
are extremely sciutitivo to moisture, and arc driven 



Fig. 90. GEA.STER HVUROMETUICtS. 
about by the wind aa shapeleas masses (see Fig, 90, <i), 
till the flrst shower expands them, as in Fig. 90, 6. 
OSBEEXtA. Included under Seourinega. 
OESXUA. A synonym of Eurya (which acc). 
GEZ880IS (from geisson, house-tiling ; the seeds arc 
imbricated like the tiles on a house). Obd. Saxifragea\ 
A genus comprising about four species of stove ovorgrei’ii 
trees, natives of Now Caledonia, tho Fiji Islands, and 
Australia. G. racemosa, perhaps tlie only species yet 
introduced, is a handsome tree, requiring a very sandy 
loam, to which a small quantity of peat may bo added. 
Cuttings root if inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in 
boat. 

G» Taoetnota (racemose). /. edmson ; racemes axillary, many- 
flowered, solitary, or in threes, prod«iced from the old wooii. 
1. opposite, pettolate, qninato; leaflets elliptic, obtuse, quite 
entire; stipules oblong, ribbed, undivided, h. 20ft. New t’ale- 
donla, 1861. 

eszBsonsBXA (from geisson, a tile, and wens, a 
part; the imbrioated bracts fall over eacli otb(»r like tiles 
on a roof). Stn. Salpixantha. Ord. Acanlhacem. A 
genus containing about ten .species of stove evergreen, 
pubescent or glabrous shrubs, of which one is from 
Jamaica and the rest from Brazil or Guiana. Flowers 
rod, often velvety, long, in simple terminal spikes or 
paniculate racemes ; calyx five-parted ; corolla tubular, 
dilated upwards. Leaves oval or oblong, entire. Stems 
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Geiesomeria — continued. 
tetragonal. Tho plants thrive in a compost of loam and 
peat, with tho addition of sand and a little rotten cow- 
dung. (juttings, procured from rather firm shoots, root 
easily during summer, if inserted in sandy soil, covered 
with a boll glass, and placed in bottom heat. Tlio 
species best known to cultivation are those described 
below. 

G. OOOOlnea (scarlot).* Jf. scarlet, sesKilo, decussate in loose 
spikes ; peduncles axillary, solitary, pendulous, or terininal by 
threes. Augu.st. 1. ovate, coriaceous, entire. //. 3ft. Jamaica, 
1842. (B. M. 4158, un<ler name of Salpixantha coccinca.) 

G. longiflora (long-flowered), /f., corolla scarlet, tubular, velvety, 
with an arcuate, (davntc, somewliat ventricoso tube, whic-li l.s 
smooth inside; spikes terminal and axillary. October. 1. oppo- 
site, ovate-lanceolate, w’avy, sessile, tapering to the base, smooth 
above, somewhat pubescent beneath, silky at tlie veins. A. 3ft. 
Bmzil, 1826. A splendid fj-co-flowering plant. (B. H. 1045.) 

GEISSORKIZA (from geisson^ a tile, and rhiza, a 
root; referring to the dry coats which cover the bulbs, 
like the tiles on a roof). Tile Root. Ord. Jridc(r. A 
gonus of about twenty-four species of very ]>retty green- 
housu or half-hardy bulbous plants, natives, for tlio 
most part, of the (jape of Qimd Hope. Flowers Ixia- 
likc, variable in colour, very showy ; perianth funmd- 
shaped, with a short tube, and an ample, six-parted, 
nearly equal limb. Leaves narrow, sotaijeons, or sword- 
shaped. Bulbs covered by tho scarious rtmiaiiis of the 
bases of the loaves, w’hich lie over each other like the 
tiles of a roof, and honco the common name. For cul- 
tures, see Galazia. Tho following are a selection of 
tho spocios usually seen in cultivation : 

G. oxclaa (abrupt-leaved), yf. white. April and May. radical 
ones ovate-oblong, h. 6in. 1789. (B. M. 684, under name of 

Jxia vxi'.isa.) 

G. grandls (large-flowered).* Jl. inclined ; perianth segments pale 
straw-coloured, with a blood-red midrib, ciliptic-obovaie, obtuse, 
patent; spike .six to eighi-ttowered. May. 1. radical, linear- 
eiiBifonn, obtuse, green, strjuigly ribbed towards the base. Stem 
stout, leafy throughout. 1868. (B. M. 5877.) 

G. Inflexa (bonding).* A. very largo and handsome; perianth 
petal-like ; tube very short, skuuler at the base ; segments of a 
bright yellow, each marked at the base with an obcordute dark 
purple or velvet spot. May. /. on.sifonn, acute, falcate, or ob- 
liqnely bent. h. lAft. 1824. One of the handsomest spe<‘ie.s (»f 
the genus; clo-sely allied tj> G. vbtumta, S\N. G. vaoiuatti. 
(S. B. F. a. 138.) 

G. obtusata ())lnnt). Jf. yel!ow. May. f., radical ones en- 
siform-linear, obtuse. A. ]ft, 1301. (B. M. 672.) 

G. RochenslB (De la Roche’s).*' Jl. blue, crimson-spotted centre 
May. I, mdical, linear, ucuto. Stem smooth. A. 9in. 1790. 
(B. M. 598, under name of Jxia Jlocitctisiii.) 

G. seounda (.side-flowering). Jl. wldte. May. f., radical ones 
linear-acute. Stem villous. A. 1ft. 1795. (B.M. 1105, under 

name of Ixia si'cnnda.) 

O. seta>COa (bristle-leaved). Jl. sulphur-c(doured. June and July, 
radical ones bristly. Stem simple, few-flowered. A 1ft. 1809. 
(B. M. 1265:) 

G. vaglnata (slieathed). A synonym of G. injlexa. 

GELA8IEE (from gelasinos^ a smiling dimple ; a 
poetic allusion to tho delicacy of tho flowers). Gkd. 
Jrideev. O. azuren is a pretty hardv bulbous plant, 
native of South America. For culture, <&e.,«ce Xlomu- 
lea. 

G. azuroa Odue). fl. bine ; petals dotted with white and black at 
base ; spathe nuin'y-flowered, shorter than peduncles ; peduncles 
clasped closely by three or four bracts. May. 1. plicate, lift, to 
2ft. long. A. 1ft. 1838. (B. M. 3779.) 

GELONZUM. Thi.s gonus is now included, by tho 
authors of tho “ Genera Phintarum,” under Ratonia 
(which #fcc). 

GEL8EXIZEJSi. A tribe of Loganiacea:. 

GELGEMZUXZ (from Grlseminoy an Italian name of 
the Jessamine). Syns. Leptopteris and Medida. Grd. 
LoganiacecB. A genus comprising three specie.s of twining 
glabrous shniba, one from North America, another from 
Sumatra, and the third from China. Flowers yellow, 
showy ; corolla inftindibuliform ; tube sub-oylindrioal ; 
throat dilated. Leaves opposite, mombranaceous. O. sent- 
pervirenSf the only speoies yet known to oultivation, is a 
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half-hardy Bhmb. It thrives in a rich loamy Hoil, and may 
be propa(rated by cnttin^fs*, placed under a liand fflaea. 

O. nitldum (shiiiijii;). A synonym of G. ftempermrens. 

C|. sempervirena (ever^i^reon). fi. fragmnt ; rovnlla deep yellow, 
over lin. lonjj ; jieduncles very short, axillary ; stigmas of one form 
and anthers of the other protruding. Spring. L evergreen, thin- 
coriaceous. shining, oblong or ovate-lanceolatc, IJin. to 2in. long. 
Stem slender. Southern United Stato.s, 1840. Svn. G. nitidnm. 

GEMINATE. United in pairs. 

GEMZNZFLO&OU8. Twin-flowered ; when two 
flowers g’row together. 

GENETYLLZS. A synonym of Darwinia (which 
gee). 

GENZCIJLATE. Bent abruptly, like a knee, e.y., 
the stems of many gra.sseH. 

GENICNLUM. The node of a stern. 

GENZPA (from Genipapo, the Guiana name of one of 
the species). Gcnip-tree. Ord. Ruhiare<p. A gidius com- 
prising about eight species of stove evergreen shrubs or 
small trees, natives of tropical America and the West 
Indian Islands. Flowers white, at length yellow, axillary 
or terminal, solitary or few ; corolla narrow, campanulate ; 
tube short; throat glabrous or villous. Fruit succulent, 
with a rather thick rind, crowned by the calyx, and 
tapering at each end. Loaves sessile or shortly pedun- 
culate, opposite, coriaceous, obovate, or lanceolate, clear ; 
stipules interpetiolar, ovate, acuminated, deciduous. For 
culture, gee Gardenia, to which the genus is closely 
allied. The species enumerated below flower in summer. 

O. amerleana (American). Gonipan Fruit. /. small; pe- 
duncles iudllary, dichotomous, cor>unboMo. fr, greenish-white, 
large, full of dark purple Juice ; pulp edible, rather acrid. 1. 
oblongdanceolate, quite glabrous on noth surfaces. A. 20ft. to 
30ft. 'West Indian Islands, <&c., 1779. 

G. CJamto (native name). /{., corolla white, having the tube 
silky both inside and outside ; peduncles terminal, two or three- 
flowered. t. obovate, obtuse, glabrous above, clothed with 
velvety tomentum beneath. A. 20ft. West Indian Islands, &c. 

O* Meriaaie (Mertan’s). Jl. nearly sessile, crowded at the tops of 
branches, lierry hairy, umbiliaUe; mlp edible. L oblong- 
ovate. A. 20ft. Guiana, 1800. 

G« oUoilglfolla (chlong-leaveu). it. crowded at the tops of the 
branches, on short pedicels, and disposed somewhat raceiuo^ely. 
fr. the shMs of a peach. 1. oblong-ovate, obtuse, shining above, 
and downy on the nerves beneath, with rather revolute margins. 
A. 20ft. Peru, 1821. The seed.s and pulp of the fruit of this 
species are used by the Indians as a dye. 

GENZFAF FRUIT. See Genipa atnericana. 
GENZP-TBEE. See Genipa. 

GENISTA (the old Latin name used by Virgil). 
Ord. Leguminosas. A large genus (about seventy spcciuH 
have been described) of pretty dwarf-growing unarmed 
or prickly, greenhouse or hardy shrubs, natives of Europe, 
Northern Africa, and Western Asia. Flowers yellow, 
rarely white, produced either singly or in clusters from 
the angles of the leaves, or at the ends of the branches. 
Leaves simple or trifoliolate. The hardy species here 
described are very pretty plants for growing on rockwork, 
in almost any ordinary soil, where they will flower con- 
tinuously throughout the summer. For general culture, 
gee Cjrtiaiui. 

G. sstaensls (Etna). Am racemes terminal. June and July. 
1. few, linear, silky. A. 6ft. to 15ft. Sicily and Sardinia, 1816. 
Plant erect, much branched. (B. M. 2o74, under name of 
Spartium cetinengit.) 

G. anglioa (English). Needle Furze ; Petty whin. II., racemen 
few-flowered, terminal ; floriferons branches unarmed. Hummer. 
L ovate-lanceolate; spines simple. Root woody, long, creeping. 
A. 1ft to 2ft. Europe (Britain). Plant smooth. (Sy. En. B. 326.) 
G* anxantloa (Anxantic). /I. racemose. Summer. 1. ovate- 
elliptic, rather coriaceous, veiny. Branches angular ; stems dif- 
fuse. Naples, 1818. Plant quite diffuse. (.S. F. G. ii. 266.) 

G. ephedroldes (Ephedra-like). Jl. rather silky, alternate, 
spicate. Hummer. 1. few, sessile, trifoliolate, and simple ; leaf- 
lets linear, smoothish. Branches spinescent, stiff, terete, at 
length striated. A. 2ft to 3ft Corsica and Sardinia. , 

O* bikpMiliMt (SpanishX JL, racemes terminal, somewhat capi- 
tate; floriferous branches unarmed. Summer. L lanceolate, 
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villoiui ; imines branched, stiff. A. 6in. to 12in. South-western 
Europe, 1769. (L. B. C. 1738.) 

G. owata (ovate). Jl. in short racemes. Summer. 1. ovate, or 
ovate-oblong, hairy. Stems numerous, hnlry, erect, somewhat 
herbaceous, striated, terete. A. 2ft. to 4ft Central and Southern 
Europe, 1816. (L. B. C. 482.) 

G. pUosa (hairy). Greenwood. Jl. axillary, on short pedicels. 
Summer. 1. oltovate-lanceolate, obtuse, complicated, down;. 
Stem procumbent, striated, branched, Europe (Britain). (8y. 
En. B. 327.) 

G. radlata (rayed). Jl., heads two to foiir-flnwered. termin^J. ' 
Summer. 1. trifoliolate, nearly sessile, opposite ; leaflets linear, 
rather silky. Branches angular, crowded, glabrous. A. 1ft to 3ft. 
South Europe, 1758. (B. M. 2260, under name of Spartium 

radiatum.) 

G. Retanui (Retam). A. white, silky; racemes lateral, few- 
flowered. Slimmer, i very few, linear-oblong, pubescent 
Brunches erect, slender, twiggy, flexible. A. 2ft. to 4ft Spain, 
Portugal, Ac., 1670. (B. M. oBo, under name of Spartium mono- 
gpermurn.) 

G. sagittalls (arrow-jointed). JL disposed in an ovate, terminal, 
leafless spike. Spring. 1. ovatc-lanceolato. Stems prostnite ; 
branches horbaceous, ascending, two-edged, membranous. A. 6in. 
South Europe, 1750. 

G. tlnctoria (dyers’). Byers' Greenweed. Jl. disposed in spicate 
raeomos, smooth. Spring and autumn. 1. lanceolate, smoothish. 
Stems erect ; •branches terete, striatod, erect. A. 1ft to 2ft 
Europe (Britain), North and West Asia. This species, of which 
there is a very pretty double-flowered form, yields a yellow dye. 

G. tiiangolarls (triangular). Jl., racemes terminal, short 
Summer. 1. trifoliolate, the upper ones simple ; leaflets ovate- 
lanceolate. villous. Branches triquetrous, decumbent A. 2ft to 
4ft. Soutli Europe. (B. 314, under name of 0. triguetra.) 

G. vlrgata (twiggy). Jl. silky, disposed in something like racemes. 
March. 1. oblong-lanceolate, rather silky. Branches twiggy, 
terete, striated. A. 3ft. to 4R. Madeira, 17 y7. (B. R. xxx. 11.) 

GENTIAN. See Gentiana. 

GENTIANA {Gentiane. a name used by Biosoorides, 
BO called in honour of Gontius, a King of Illyrioum, who 
imprisoned the Roman Ambassadors at the request of 
Perseus, King of Macedonia ; be is said to have been the 
first who oxporionood the virtues of Gentian). Gentian. 
8yu. Selatium. Inciudijig Pneumonnnthe. Okj>. Oentianew. 
A large genus (about 180 species) of hardy, annual or 
perennial herbs, dispersed throughout temperate and alpine 
(rare in Arctic) regions. Flowers blue, violet, purple, 
yellow, or white, axillary and terminal, sessile or rarely 
pedunculate, erect. Leaves opposite, often sessile. Gen- 
tians are among the most beautiful of hardy plants, and 
some have flowers of a deeper and more intense blue colour 
than can be found in almost any other genus. Un- 
fortunately, they are, in many localities, most difficult to 
establi.'^h ; and some spocios, O, vema for instance, can 
rarely bo induced, under artificial conditions, to increase 
and blossom as it does in a natural state. All Gentians 
are extremely sensitive of root disturbance, caused by 
their being divided or transplanted; consequently, any 
that are established should be allowed to remain, unless 
their removal is an absolute necessity. 

Propagation is effected by seeds, which ripen in this 
country ; and, in ono or two instances, by division of 
the xdants, although this is not rooommondod, for the 
reasons already given. O. acaulie withstands division, 
perhaps, better than any of the others, and, being rather 
plentiful, it is frequently used as an edging plant, more 
especially in Scotland, and in some of the cooler parts 
of England. Early in spring, just as growth oom- 
menoes, is the best iime for divisioxi, which should be 
carefully performed, without undue injury being caused 
to the roots. Spocios like O. cruciata, which have their 
flower-stoms proceeding from one rootstock, will not admit 
of increase by this method. Seeds are slow in vegetating, 
especially if they are old, or have boon stored in a very 
dry place. When gathered from home-grown plants, they 
should be sown as soon as ripe; and, if this is. done 
daring the latter part of summer, germination may be 
expeoted (although it does not always take place) the 
following spring. If seeds are imported or purchased from 
nurserymen, the prooess may take ono or two yeaiti and 
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then be uncertain. Well- drained pote or pans should be 
prepared, and filled with a compost consisting chiefly of 
loam and sand, made rather flne. The seeds must only 
be lightly covered and watered, the pans being after- 
wards wintered in a frame from which frost is merely 
excluded. Baising Gentians from seed is a slow process, 
requiring considerable caro in watering, and in potting 
or pricking off the young plants, so as to avoid injury 
to the tender roots. But little growth will be made by 
the majority of perennial species during the first year, 
and they should not be fully exposed outside, at least 


Oentiana — continued, 

species ; and those which are very dwarf alpines, from 
high elevations, should bo provided with a place on rock- 
work, specially prepared to insure sufficient moisture at 
the season when it is required. A cool place should 
bo selected for tlie treatment of the species from the 
Himalayas. Any that are difficult to manage, and are 
not found to succeed, should be provided with a top- 
dressing of new soil, or other extra attention, in pre- 
ference to lifting them, unless the proper and requisite 
cultural ro(iuirements have been neglected when planting 
in the first place. In Scotland, Q. vema is successfullv 



Fio. 91 Oentiana acaulis. 


before the second season. It usually takes throe or four 
years to obtain sizes large enough for flowering. 

Cultivation,^ Nearly the whole of the Gentians require 
plenty of moisture when making their growth, although 
thorough drainage is also essential. To insure this, extra 
attention should be given in the first place, and perma- 
nent positions selected. Some species succeed fairly well 
situations, either with or without shade. A 
good dei^ of loamy soil, having stones intermixed, and 
some of^the latter placed round the plants, is the best pre- 
pmtion for them, this mixture requiring the addition of 
pwt for such M have thick stocks or - — » — t' 
roots. An open position at the base of rock work, or in 
the open border, should be chosen for the taller-growing 


cultivated in pans, being planted and left undisturbed, 
with the exception of an annual top-dressing. The pans, 
with their contents, are wintered in cold frames, and 
plunged, in spring, in the open ground, where the plants 
flower and remain for the summer. Stones are most 
useful round the roots of those planted out, on account of 
the moisture which they retain in dry weatlicr. All the 
species described below ore perennials. 

G. aoftuUa (stemless).* Oentianella. blue, with five yellow 
marks inside, very large, 2in. long ; corolla campanulate ; seg- 
ments obtuse, inucroniite. March to May. 1 . opposite, decussate; 
railical ones crowded, imbricated. Stems tetragonal, one-flowered. 
h. 2in. to 4in. ^Ips and Pyrenees. See Fig. 91. (B. M. 62.) 
There are several'forms of this handsome species. 

Q. adaoeadena (ascendent). A blue ; corolla campanulate, 
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flve-cloft, toothed between the segments ; calyx three-toothed, 
opening on one side. June and July. 1. Inneoolute. h. 9in. 
Siberia, 1799. (B. M. 705.) There is a fonii of this species, minor 
(B. M. 723). 



O. a W n t a (related).* Iblne ; corolla narrowly funiiel-shaped, lin. 
or less long ; calyx lobes linear or subulate, unequal. Kuiiiiuer. 
L from oblong or lanceolate to linear. Ktems clustered, 4lii. t(» 
12in. high. North America. See Fig. 92. 

G. algida (cold).* ;f. railk-coloured, marked with bluish dots and 
stripes ; limb of a livid blue colour, terminal and lateral, pedicel- 
late; corolla ten-cleft, campatiulute, large. June and Judy. L 
linear-lanceolate. Steins obsoletely tetmgonul, or nearly terete. 
h. 3in. to bill. Silieria, 1808. See Fig. 93. 

G. Andrewsli (Andrews's).* blue, crowded, in axillary and 
terminal fascicles, sessile ; corolla campanulately ventricose, with 
live obtuse entire sepneuts, and five smaller accessory fringed 
one^. August. Z. oblong-lancoolate. Hteins terete. L 1ft. to 
2ft. North America, 1776. (B. M. 6421.) 

G. MMstopliUlea (8 wallow- wort-like).* tenninal ones crowded, 

axillary ones solitary, all nearly sessile ; corolla large, camjianu- 
late, three times longer tlian the calyx, five-cleft; segments 
ovate, acute. July. Z. ovate-lanceolate, stem-clasping, with 


Gentiana— confirmed. 

repand edge.s. Stems ob.solotely tetragonal. A. 6In. to IBln, 
Southern and Kasterii Europe, 1629. (B. M. 1078.) 

G. bavarloa (Bavarian).* ft. deep blue ; corolla funnel-shaped, 
ten-cleft ; segments entire,’ or slightly serrated, the accossory 
ones kiiihH, liorn-fornuHl. July. I ovate, obtuse; radical ones 
crowdtHl, imbrieated, huigcr tliuu the ctiuline ones. Stems one- 
tlt)Wor(!d. h. 3in. Central Europe, 1776. 

G. Burseri (Bur.sei’s). //. yellow, verticillate ; corolla usually 
five-cleft, caiiipanuhito, dotted ; segmonts lanceolate, with a small 
accessory tooth between each. July. 1. opposite, ovate, apiou- 
hited, sheathing at the base. h. 2ft. Pyi'eiiees, 1820. 

G. CatesbOBl (Cateshy’s). jl. pale blue, terminal, fasciculate;* 
corolla ten-cleft, campanuluie, somewhat ventricose or barrel- 
shaped ; the live regidar segments acutish, the five aceessoi’y 
ones jagged. August. 1. short, elliptic-ovate, acute, with 
scjibroiis erlges. Stem terete, minutely downy. A. 6in. to 12in. 
Carolina, lw3. 

G. oillata (fringed). /. light blue ; corolla four-cleft ; segments 
serrated, finely cut in the middle. August and September. Z. 
lanroolate and linear. Stem flexuose, angular. A. 9iii. (jermany, 
1759. (B. M. t39.) 

G. orlnlta (hairy), fi. light blue ; corolla four-cleft ; segments 
finely cut. June and July. Z. lanceolate, acute. Stem erect, 
rounded. A. 6in. North America, 1804. (B. M. 2031.) 

G. oruoiata (cro.ssed).* Jl. termiiui.1 and axillary, crowded, nearly 
sessile ; corolla tnbiilurly rampanuhit<s eight-cleft (regular seg- 
ments acute, four accessory oiias small, acutely bifid or jaggetl), 
Avith a pale tube, widened iipAAards, ami A iiale blue limb, dotted 
with green in the throat. June and July. Z. broad-lanceolate, 
connate at the base. Steins ascending, terete. A. 6iii. Europe, 
1596. 

G. Portunel (Fortune’s).* jl. axillary, solitary, sessile; corolla 
funnel-shaped, slightly ventricose ; limb of five .spreading cordate- 
ovate lobc.s, (loop blue, and equally spottiMl with Avhite. Decem- 
ber. 1. t»pposite, the h*wost small and (*vate, the rest lanceolate, 
glabrous, three-nerved. North (Jhiiui, 1853. A very handsome 
greenhouse Mpecit?s. (B. M. 4776.) 

G. gelida (ice-cold), fl. axillary and tenninal, aggregate ; corolla 
campanulate, with bluntish segments, the five accessory ones 
short and Jagged. June and July. /. hineeulate. Stems ascend- 
iiig, tetragonal. A. 6in. Caucasus, 1807. 

G. Intermedia (intermediate). A synonym of Q, ocAroleuoa. 

G. Kurroo (native name).* ^/!. erect or inclined, pedicellate; 
corolla tube luirrowly campanulate ; lobes five, broadly ovate, 
acute or acuiiiiimte, azure-blue, sprinkled toAvards the throat 
with Avhite. October. Z. elongate-linear or oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse or acutt^ concave, very coiiaceous, bright green, Himalaya 
Mountains, 1879. A very handsome plant fur the rock garden. 
HYN. Pneiitnonanthe Kurroo. (B. M. 6470.) 

G. linearis (linear-leaved), fl. blue, one to five, in a terminal 




Fio. 93. OifiNTiANA AUHDA, showing Habit, and detached Portion 
of Infioresceiice (enlarged). 
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involii^te cluster ; corolla lin. or more loiiff ; calyx lobes shorter 
tlian the tiihe. Hummer. 1. linear or narrowly lanceolate. Stem 
slender, 1ft to 2ft high. North America. Svn. G. Ptteudo- 
p7ieummianthe. 


O. lutea (yellow).* Jl. vertioillate, siib-cymnsu ; corolla yellow 
vemy, and spotted, rotate, five or six-cleft. .Inly, I, ‘broad* 
ovate ; radical leaves ovate-obloiig ; canline one.s .seM.sile, ovate* 
acute, h. 4ft to 6ft Europe, 16^6. This Hpeuio.H fnniishe.s the 
Gentian root of commerce. 

O. mAorophylla (large-leaved), jl. terminal, verticillatoly ag- 
gregate, involuoniteii by usually four floral leaves ; corolla 
jiale blue, small, tubularly camnanulate, four or five-cleft, with 
short acutish segments. .Tuly. 1., radical ones lanceolate, length 
of stem. Htoms nearly terete, almost naked in the middle. A 
6in. tol2in. Hiberia, 1796. (B. M. 1414.) 

O. oObroleuoa (yellowish- white). Jl, bine, terminal, aggregate ; 
calyx foliuceous, unequal ; corolla vcntricoso, flvo-Hd. 1. obovate- 
oblong, three-nerved, h. 6in. United Htates, 1820. Svn. G. inter- 
media. (B. M. 2303.) 

O.ornata (adorned).* Jl. solitary and sessile at the ends of the 
branches ; corolla tube whitish, striped with blue, sub-cylindric. 
a little inflated; lobes intensely fdue, five, small, triangular- 
ovate, acute. May. 1. ovate-lanceolate or linear-lancecdatc 
acute, acuminate or obtuse, deep green, with a pale midrib! 
Himalayas. (B. M. 6514.) 

paMOnloa (Pannonian). A. verticillate, axillary, and ter- 
imnu ; corolla purple, beset with dots, campanulate, six or seven- 
cleft, lather moinbrjinous ; tube yelhiwlsh. July. L, ra<lical ones 
ovate, apiculate ; (^inline (ums ovate, laiiceohite ; floral one.s 
acunmiated. Htem obsoletely tetragonal, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Alps 
of Europe. * 



Fio. 94. Gentiana Pneumonanthe, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 

O. I^enmo m mth a . * Wind Flower. /I. teniftnal and axillary, 
pedunculate ; corolla deep blue, having the accessory segments 
small and green, funnol-shuped, flve-clcft. August. 1. linear- 
snathulate, obtuse. Stems simple, tetragonal, h. 6iu. to 12in. 
Northern hemisphere (Britain). See Fig. 94. There are white 
and other varieties of this species. 

Psendo-piieiillLOiiantho (bastard Wind Flower). A .syiumym 
of 0, linear i». 


punctata (dotted).* Jl. verticillate ; corolla yellow, dotted 
with numerous irregular purfde spots, campiiinilate, six to eight- 
cleft, large. Juno. 1. ovate, acutish ; lower ones potiolate, 
‘ A 1ft. 


lower ones 
Stem sub-tetnigonal. 


, to 2ft. 


superior ones acuminated. 

European Alps, 1776. 

^•^urjpuraa (purple). Jl. from three to eight together, tonuinal, 

ith 


., ratucai ones ovuve wites { 

---- , — tmes broad-lanceolate, combined luid 

sheathing at the liase. Stem obstiletely tetnigunal. A. 1ft. to 
2ft. Europe, 1768. 

Q« PSri^liatoa (Pyrenean),* A. tenninating the branches, solitery ; 
corolla pale green outside, with the limb deep blue above, funncl- 


06ntiana-~confmite(Z. 

shaped, ten-cleft ; the accessoiy segments oblong, obtuse, and 
creuulated at the apex. April. J, lanccolatci-linear ; radical 
ones crowded, imbricate; eauline coiinateW sheathing, acute. 

branched at bottom. A. Sn. Pyrenees, 1825. 

(B. M. 5742.) 

G. uuinqueflora (flve-flowered). jl. lilac^ <*liistered at ends of 
Htem and branclie.s, tbruo to five together ; corolla clavato, flve- 
fid ; calyx very short, acute. October. 1. amplexicaul, deltoid- 
c.ordute, throe to tive-nerved. A. lift. North America, 1831 
(Is. M. 5495.) 



FiC. 95. GRNTIANA SEITKMFIDA. 

G. septemflda (seven-fid).* Jl. terminal, one to seven in aclustor : 
corolla azure- blue, having the tube alTno.st cylindrical, widening 
upwards, ten-cleft ; five accessory sepnents jagged. June, July. 
1. ovate-lanceolate, obtuse, approximate. Stems tetragonal, erect, 
simple. A. 6in. to 18in. Persia, 1804. See Fig. 95. (B. Al. 1229.) 
G. s. oordifolia (hoart-shapo-loaved). A- numerous, in a compact 
rather elongate head, sessile, or very shortly pedicellate ; corolla 
dark blue, clavate ; lobes five, small, ovate, sub-aente. June, 
July. 1. all c)vate*c(n’date, sub-iumte, five-nerved, dark green 
above, spreading or detloxed, coriaceous, the upper often forming 
a sort of involucre. AsiaMimn*. This plant is often cultivated 
under the name of U. pelida. (B. M. 6497.) 

G. verna (green).* Jt. solitary ; corolla azure-bluo, salver-shaped, 
five-cleft, with as many small bifid accessory segments. April, 
May. L ovate, acutish ; radical ones spreading, crowded. Stem 
V»mnchod at bottom. A. 3ln. England. (B. M. 491.) There are 
.severjil varieties of this species, including l/rachirphulla (loaves 
lanceolate, ruiindish, very short) and eUtngaia (stem elongated, 
filiform, nearly naked). 

GBNTZANEX. A largo order of annual or peren- 
nial herbs, rarely shrubs. Flowers rod, yellow, blue, white, 
or violet, showy, regular ; calyx divided, persistent ; corolla 
persistent, imbricate or induidicato, and often twisted in 
a3.stivatiou ; stamens alternate with the Jobes of the 
corolla. The leaves (alternate and trifoliolato in Meny- 
anlhes) are nearly always opposite (rarely whorled), entire, 
exstipnlato, usually ribbed. There are about forty-nine 
genera, and 520 species, broadly dispersed through almost 
all parts of the world ; some are found at high elevations, 
and others in hot tropical plains. Bitterness charaetcrihes 
the whole order. Illustrative genera are : Chironidt 
Chlora, Erifthrcca, Qentianaf Limnanthemumf LisianihuSt 
Meny anlhes y and Villarsia. 

GEXrrXAlTELLA. See Gentiana aoanlia. 
GEOBOEUM (from ge.y the earth, and doron, a gift). 
Ord. Orrhidecc. A small genus of stove terrestrial 
orchids, natives of East India. Soapos terminating in 
a nodding spike of flowers, which in some are of a pale 
green colour, the lip white, veined with puri>le or 
yellow lines ; and in others blush, with a yellow spot 
on the lip. Leaves radical, laneo-sliaped or olliptioal. 
Roots tuberous. The speeios thrive in fibrous peat, in 
a hot, damp stove, but require to ho rested after the 
leaves have withered. 


Hc.iipe shorter than feavos. October ti) December. 1. lanceolate. 
A. 1ft. — -lonn /n \i 910^ \ 

G. dilAtatum (swollen). A. whitish flesh-colour, crowded ; sub- 
hibiato-cumpanulate, notUiing; racemes many-flowered, sparsely 
imbricate. Hummer, 2. 6in. long, 3!n. to 4tn. broad, erect, 
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Geodomm — eontinned. 

lanceolate ; scape leaves short, h. 6in. to 12in. InUia, 18C0. 
(II. 11. 675.) 

G. faoatum (painted), .ft. sub-canipannlate ; sepals pink, linear* 
oblong, acute ; lip ovate, concave, eiiuirginate, .entire ; sciipe.s 
radical, erect, clothed, recurved at apex. July. /. oblong- ! 
lanceolate, acute, pliaite, long. h. 1ft. Ceylon, 18^. (B. R. 1687.) j 

GSOFFUBA (named after Dr. M £. F. Geoffrey, 
of Paris, 1072* 17B1, author of a Materia Medina), j 
llastard Cabbage-tree. Syn. Geoffroya. Ord. Leymnu j 
A genus com prising four species of stove over- 
groon thorny or unarmed trees, natives of tropical 
America. Flowers yellow, often foitid, in simple ra- 
cemes. Seeds edible. Loaves alternate, impari -pinnate; 
leaflets alternate or sub-opposito. Gcoffrmas thrive in 
a compost of loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, 
made of ripened shoots, and inaorted in sand, under a 
bell glass, in heat. 

G. SplailllMUl (iminulose). yf., racemes forming a spreading 
panicle. 1., leaflets ovate, obtuse, pubescent, and reticulatetl 
'noneath ; petioles winged. Branches covered with a spongy 
bark. lYiink unarmed. Brazil. 

G. anperba (superb), fi. vellow, in simple racemes the length 
of the leaves, fr. about the size and form of a walnut, having 
a greenish-yellow downy rind, a fleshy pulp, and a hard nut, 
inclosing a single seed. 1. closely resembling those of the 
Tamarind-tree, shining and puberulous above, but glaucous and 
paler beneath. A 24ft. Brazil. A magnificent tree. 

GSOFF&OYA. See Geoffirtea. 

GSOHOMA (from geonomos, skilled in agriculture ; 
the allusion is obscure). Ord. Palmea:. A genus of 
about a hundred species of very elegant dwarf-growing 
stove palms. Flowers moncBcioua, disposed on simple 
or branched spikes. Fruit a small, dry, oval berry, 
licaves entire, or more or loss pinnately divided, usually 
of a jiale green colour. The present genus is allied to 
Cham(Bdorea, but is less useful for decorative purposes. 
Geonomas thrive in a compost of two -thirds spongy 
peat and one of loam, with the addition of a little sand 
or charcoal. A plentiful sujjply of water is needed — 

“ indeed, many of them grow best when plunged in a 
tank; and should any of them fall into bad health, if 
stood in a tank of water, with a little extra heat, they 
will speedily recover.” They should be confined to the 
stove, as the constitution of the plants will not admit 
of their being employed in a permanent manner for 
indoor decoration ; but they may be occasionally used for 
the dinner table. Nearly all the species are exceedingly 
handsome, especially in a young state. Propagated by 
seeds and suckers only. 

G. anmdlnaoea (reed -like). 1. dark green O^rown when young), 
bilobed. Stems casspitose, cane-like. (G. C. 1872, p. 78.) 

G* blnervis (two-nerved). 1. pinnate, pendent, 2ft. to 4ft. long ; 

f unnie decarrent at base, tapering to a tail-like point, 6iii. to 12in. 
ong, dark green ; petiole clothed with a network of rough brown 
fibres. Stem slender. Nicaragua. 

G« CSarderl (Carder’s).* I pinnate, strongly ribbed ; piiiniG un- 
emial, ^iii. tc> 2^in. broad, upper part confluent into a broad 
bilobed apex ; petioles flat on the upper, rounded and asiierous 
on the lower, face. Columbia, 1876. 

G. OOngORta (crowded).* 1. 1ft. to 2ft. hmg, either entire or 
with a bifid apex, or divided bito broad segments, widening 
upwards ; 6in. to 8in. across at the apex ; petioles sheathing at 
hose. Stem moderately thick. Costa Rica. 

G- elegans (elegant).* 1. 1ft. long ; terminal pinna; broad, bifid ; 
two lateral pairs broad, deciirrent; bright pink when young; 
petioles sheathing at base. Stem slender, reed-like. Brazil. 

Q. fetruglnea (rusty), l. arched, pinnate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, about 
8iii. broad ; terminal one bifid ; two lateral pairs broad, sessile ; 
petioles and stems slender. Brazil. 

G. Gbiesbreghtiana. See Calsrptrogyne Ghleabraglitliuia. 

G. graoilla (slender).* 2. pinnate, arching, with long linear 
pinna*, dark green. A graceful species, resembling Coeve Wed- 
deliana. Brazil, 1874. 

G. maoroataohys (large-spiked). 1. 1ft. to l}ft. long, usually 
divided into three pairs of broad segments, ending in taiMike 
points, deep red when young ; petioles light brown, sheathing at 
the base, tomentose. Stem slender. Brazil, 1823. 

G. magnllloa (magnificent). 1. 2ft. to 3ft. long, Sin. to 12in. broad, 
plaited, uneoually pinnate ; apex deeply bifid ; petioles blackish, 
sheathing. Stem somewhat stout. Chipias. 
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G. Blartiana (Martins’).* 1. 1ft. to 2ft. long, 2in. across at the 
base, gradually increasing to the deeply bind apex, where it is 
9in. wide, reddish -crimson when young ; petioles sheatliing at base, 
6hi. long. Stein nither stout, ('osta Rica. An extoeiuely benu- 
tfiul palm, the mature colour of the leaves being a deep metallic 
green. Tliore is a form known as Seemannii sometimes gi’own. 
G. Portoftiw (Porte’s).* 1. pinnate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, arched ; 
pinnn; sessile, distant, 6in. t4> 8iii. long, 2in. broad ; apex deeply 
bifid. Stem siiiouth, slender. New Grenada, 18W. An elegant 
species. 

G. prooumbens (procumbent).* I, pendent, 2ft. to 4ft. long, pin- 
nate ; pinna; pennent, about 1ft. long, lin, to 2iu. broad, very oeep 
green. Stem stout. Described os one of the moat beautiful palms 
in the whole genus. 

G.pumlla (dwarf).* 2. broad, deeply cleft at the apex ; petioles 
slender, terete. Tropical America. A pretty dwarf-growing species. 
G. Sohotttaaa (Schott’s).* 2. pinnate. 1ft. to 3ft. long ; pinnie 
long, tapering to a hilMike point ; petioles sheathing at base, 
long, arching. Stem slender. Brazil, 1820. 

G. imdAta (wayy). 2. arching, irregularly pinnate, 2ft. to 3fi. 
long ; pinnae plaited, dark green, terminal pinna deeply bifid ; 
petioles sheathing, clothed with rough fibrous tissue at base. 
Stem stout, Din. to 12in. in circumference. Venezuela, 1860. 

G. VeraohaffeltU (Verschaffelt’s). See Calyptrogyne Ghieg- 
broghtiana. 

other species sometimes seen in cultivation are : princepn and 
Spixiana. 

OEOKCKIS. Includod under Goodyera (which «ee). 
GEO&GXirA. A synonym of Dahlia (which see). 
OEOTKE&MOMETE&. A thermometer for deter- 
mining the temperature of the earth. 

GE&AEZACEJE. A natural order of herbs, shrubs, 
or sub-shrubs, raroly arborescent. Flowers often showy; 
sepals five, imbricate, one of them sometimes spurred ; 
petals five, ungniculate, imbricate or valvato in bud. 
Leaves opposite or alternate, usually polmately veined and 
lobod, often stipulate. There are about twenty genera 
and 750 species, dispersed through the temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the whole world, but espeoially abound- 
ing in South Africa. The species possess astringent and 
aromatic properties; many of them are fragfrant, while 
others have a musky odour. The members of the tribe 
Ojcalideoi about.d in oxalic acid, and some have edible 
tubers. Well-known genera aa;e : Erodiumy Oeraniuniy 
VelargoniunXy and Tropwolum. 

GE&AJflUM {Geraniony the old Greek name used 
by Bioscorides, derived, from geranotty a orane; referring 
to the long beak which terminates the carpels). Crane’s 
Bill. Ord. Qeraniacew. A genus oontaining a hundred 
species of hardy herbaceous plants, rarely shrubs, dis- 
persed tlurongh the temperate regions of the whole world. 
Flowers equal ; sepals and petals five, imbricate in bud ; 
stamens ten, rarely five; inflorescence cymose. Leaves 
opposite or alternate, stixmlate, dentately or palmately 
(rarely pinnately) lobed or dissected. The genus is re- 
presented in Britain by eleven species, some of which 
ore thoroughly well worth growing as ornamental border 
plants. One of the commonest of them, the Dove’s Foot, 
G. molUiy is found almost everywhere in waste places 
and on dry lawns. Geraniums thrive in almost any 
common garden soil, but prefer a well-drained one. They 
are excellent subjects for growing on rockwork^ banks, 
or iKirders. Propagated by divisions, or by seeds. 

The host of garden plants popularly knowh as Show, 
Fancy, Scarlet, Tricolor, &o.. Geraniums, belong to the 
genus FelaxgOlliiUli (which see). 

G.allMUiiim (Albanian), yf. purple; petals emarginate ; peduncles 
two-fiowered, elongated, hispid, May. 2. kidney-shaped, seven- 
lobed ; lobes trifld ; lobules three-toothed. Stem flaccid, simple. 
h. 1ft. Tauria, &c., 1820. Syn. O. criatatum. * 

G. anemonselSeliiiiii (Anemone-leaved).* Jl. nurplish-red, large ; 
peduncles two-flowereu, opposite, erect, smootri. May. 2. smooth, 
palmately five-cleft, with hipirinatifldly-cleft segments, upper ones 
three-parted. Stem suffruticose. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Madeira, 1776. 
Half-hardy shrub. See Fig. 96. (B. M. 206.) 

G. argentaum (sllvei y).* /t. pale red, with darker 8tripe<(> large ; 
petals emarginate ; peduncles almost radical, two-flowered. June 
and July. 2. all almost radical, on long petioles, hoary or silky on 
both surfaces, five to seven-parted, witn trifld lobes and linear 
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lobul^ jft. 31n. Northern Ital 7 , 1609. An elegant alpine plant. 
Bee Jig. 97. 

G« MphodelddM (AephodeMIke). /. nanally purplish-violet, 
few ; petals obovate, often truncate, twice as long as the sharp- 
pointed downjr sepals. Summer. L flve-lobed; lobes tridd; 
radical ones long-stalked, very downy. A. bin. South Europe, 
1828. (S. F. O. 661.) 
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Oeraniitm — continued. 

and clothed with minute adpressed hairs, paler below, cut down 
nearly or quite to the base into three to five divisions, with several 
acute, erecto-patent, irregular, deltoid or linear teeth. Stems often 
1ft. or 2ft. long, and entangled, generally naked in the lower part, 
but clothed with short grey glandular pubescence upwards. 
A. 9in. South Africa, 1862. (Itef. B. 147.) 

Q. olnereum fgrey).* Jl. pale red, with dark stripes ; petals 



Fio. 96, Geranium anemonackolium. 


G. atlantlOUin (Atlantic).* ft. l^in. in diameter, in teniunal, 
two-flowered, hairy pc* 1 uncles; sonals elliptic, acuminate ; petals 
pale purple, with red veins, obcordate, three or four times as long 
as the sepals. June. (. orbicular, cut nearly to the base into 
five or seven narrowly obovate or cuneate, trifid or pinnatifidly 
laciniated, and toothed segments. Steins 1ft. to l^ft. high. 
Algiers, 187a (B. M. 6452.) 



Fzo. 97. Geranium aroenteum. 


G* ottruin (Caffre). ft. in pairs, on long slender pedicels ; petals 
pale lllaq or white, obovate, emarginate at the apex, considerably 
exceeding the calyx. June. 1. lin. to Sin. broad, full green above, 


emarginate; peduncles almost radical, two . flowered. .Tune, 
1. almost mdiciil, stalked, clothed with ehvncons puheseemee, five 
to seven-parted, with wedge-shaped trmd lobes, h. bin. Pyre- 
nees, &c. Plant almost stcmless. 

G. OOlUnnm (hill-loving), ft. pundish-violet ; petals entire, 
roundish, hardly longer than the calyx. May. 1. palmatoly five- 
parted, with somewhat trilobed lobes, deeply serrated ; pe<l uncles 
and calyces covered with clammy hairs. Stem angular, diffused, 
and somewhat decumbent, pubescent. ICastern Europe, &c., 
1815. 

G. oriitatum (crested). A synonym of (?. altmmnn. 

G. dahurloum (Dahurian).* ft. purple ; petals entire, much 
bearded at the base ; peduncles two-flowered, three times kuigor 
than tho leaves. June. 1. opposite, three to flve-y rted, with 
cut, aenti) lobes. Stem erect, smooth, naked at the btuso. //. lift. 
Dahnria, 1820. 

G. SSndreBBli (Endress’s).* ft. light rose, with darker veins; 
netiils oblong-ovate, entire, fringed at base ; filaments densely 
hairy ; peduncles axillary, two-flowered. Summer. 1. opposite, 
sbilked, palmate ; upper ones threo-lobed, lower ones five-Iobed ; 
lobes acute, serrated, A. 1ft. Pyrenees. 

G. erlOBtemon (woolly-stamencd). ft. pale violet, Avith white 
stamens, but purple towards the apex ; petals entire, bearded at 
the base. June. 1. flve-lobed, with ovate deeply-to(»thed lobes ; 
lower ones on long stalks, alternate ; upper ones sessile, opposite. 
Stem slightly angled, forked, erect. A. bin. to 3ft. Nepaul, 1822. 
(Sw. Ger. 197.) 

G. IbBrloum (Iberian).* ft. blue, large ; petals obcordate, or 
somewhat trifid. Summer and autumn. 1. five to seven- 

S arted, with pinnately-cut lobes and toothed lobules, villous, 
ichotomnus, erect. A. 1ft. Iberia, 1802, A very showy plant 
(B. M. 1386.) 

G. 1. platsrpetalum (broad-petaled). ft. deep violet, with red- 
dish streaks ; more than lin. in diameter ; petals emarginate. 
Summer. 1. alternate or opposite ; lobes five to seven, deeply cut, 
fringed. A. 1ft, to 2ft, Georgia. See Fig. 98. 

G* Lambertl (Lambert’s).* ft. bright lilac, large ; petahi large, 
roundish-ovate, concave and veiny ; filaments beset with white 
hairs. Summer and autumn. 1. opposite, cordate, flve-lobed, 
pilose on both surfaces, soft ; lobes we^e-shaped, cut, toothed. 
Stem diffuse, branched, elongated. Nepaul, 1824. (Sw. Ger. 
338.) 

G« luoidnm (clear), ft. bright rose-coloured, small. May to 
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Oeraniuxn—- cmiH n ved. 

Au^Rt. 1. roundiah, shininR. Stom spreading in every 

direction, h, 6iii. to 12in. Kuropo Glritain), North Africa, Asia. 
Annual or biennial. (Sy. Kn. B. 

G. maororliicon (large-rooted).*' Jt. deep red or bright puriile ; 
petala entire, a little rettexed ; calyces globose, inflated. May 
to duly. 1. smooth, live-parted, with the lobes ti)othed at the 
apex. St4mi suftruticose Jit the base, dichotomous at the apex. 
h. 1ft. South Kurope, Iblb. (B. M. 2420.) 

G. maonlatum (spotted).** ./f. pale lilac, varying in size ; petals 
obovate, entire. Summer. 1. three to tlve-partoil, with deeply- 
toothed lobes; radical one.s on long stalks ; Mi»per t»nes opposite, 
sessile. Stem nither angular, erect, dichotomous, pubescent. 
h. lift. North America, 1732. (B. AI. W. 42,) 


Oeraniiim— confmueii. 

diffuse, branched, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Eur^e (Briiain)i West A.sia, 
A very handsome species. (Sy. En. B. 293.) 

G. 8. lanoastriense (liancasterX A flesh-coloured, with 
purple veins, large. 

G. atiiatum (streaked).** II. pink, elegantly striped with darker 
veins ; petals omarginately two-lobed. May to October, h, loweV 
ones iive-lubed, upper ones three-lobe«l ; tlie lol>es ovate, acute, 
deeply toothed. Stem round, decumbent. South Europe, 1629. 
(B. M. 65.) 

G. sylvaticum (wmod).* Jl purple or blue, with crimson veins; 
petals soniew'hat einnrginate ; peduncles rather corymbose. June 
and July. 1. five to seven-lobed ; lobes oblong, deeply toothed. 
Stem round, erect. A. 2ft. Kuretpe (Hritalii), Siberia, West 
Asia. (Sy. En. B. 296.) 


G. tnberoftnm (tuberose). Jl. purple, large, numerous, elegant; 
petals bifld. May. 1. niaiiy-parteil ; lobes linear, pinnatifld, 
serrated. Stem, from the base to the fork, naked. A. 9iii, South 
Europe, &c., 1590. (Sw. (ler. 156.) 
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G. ornlthopodttin (l»ird’.s-foot). //. in pairs, on densely downy, 
drooping, slender pedicels ; petals' wldte, and veino<l with red. 
I, rounnish in general outline, downy principally (»n the lower 


face, palmatelv five-lobed, usually at least half-way down, with 
pinnatifld divisions. Stems den.sely clothed with soft, short, 
decurved, whitish hairs. A. 4ft, to oft. ('ane 
Colony, 1872. A diffusely-branched half- 
hardy perennial herb. (Ref. B. 290.) 

G* phieilin (dusky).* Jl. dark brown, almost 
black, with a white spot at the base of each 
petiU ; petals spreading and entire. Afay 
and June. 1. five to nine-lohed, deeply 
toothed; upper ones sessile. Stem round, 
forketl. Central and Western Europe; natuniJ- 
ised in Britain. (Sy. En. B. 294.) 

G. pratense (meadow).* Jl. blue, large ; pe- 
tals entire ; piKluncles somewhat corymbose. 

Summer. 1. seven-parted, with sha^ly-pin- 
natifld and deeply serrated, linear lobes. 

Stem round, erect, downy. A. 2ft, to 3ft. 

Europe (BritainX Siberia. (Sy. Kn. B. 297.) 

There is a double-fl<jwcrea fonn of this 
spedeif; which makes an excellent border 
plant. 

G. Roliertlanum. Herb-Robert. Jl. bright 
crimson, small ; petals entire. Summer luid 
autumn. L three to five-parted, with triflil 
pinnatifld lubes. A. 6in. to 9iii. Europe 
jl^itain), Asia, North Africa. (Sy. En. li. 

G. R. altMi (white). A white-flowered form, 
well worthy of a place on the rockery or in 
the herbaceous border. 

G. 8ailg1llneil]ll (bloody).** Jl. crimson or 
blood-red, large, anout liin. across; petals v 

notched ; peduncles one-flowered, axillary, 
much longer than the petioles. Summer. 1. ‘iJoir 

opposite, five to seven-parted, with trifld 
lobes and linear lob^es. Stems erect or Fig. 100. ( 


Fig. 99. Geraniim Walmctiianum. 

G. WalHohlaniuaii (WalUch’s).* Jl. purple, large ; petals emar- 
ginatc. June. 1. flve-partcHl, with broadly cuneate-ovate, 
deeply ttmthed lobes, clothed on Imth surfactis, as well as the 
stem, with silky hairs. Stem decumbent, purple. Temperate 
Himalaya, 1820. See Fig. 99. (B. M. 2577.) 

GSRARBXA (iiainod in honour of John Gerard, 1545* 
1007, author of the famous “Horbal,” 1597, and a 
groat cultivator of exolio plants). Syn. Virgularia. Ord. 
Srrojdiularirmw. A genus containing about thirty species 
of annual or porcnnial, oroct, branching herbs, natives of 
North and South America. Corolla rose-purple or yellow, 
the foriiKir colour rarely varying to white. Loaves 




FIG. 100. Gerarou (iUSaaFOLiA, showing Habit and detached Flowers. 
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asmtlly opposite, the nppermoRt reduced to bracts of 
the racemose or paniculate shov^ry flowers. Considerable 
diffloulty is experienced in the oultiYation of this genus 
(owing to its being more or loss root-parasitic) ; hence, 
it is but rarely represented in English gardens. Im- 
ported seeds frequently germinate, and the plants thrive 
in rich, friable soil, in a warm, sheltered situation. 

G* pedtonlaria (Louse-wort), fl. citron-yellow, varying to deep 
yellow, sometimes assuming a reddish tint. 1. pinnatifid, cut 
toothed. A. 2(t. to 3ft. United States. Perennial. A smaller, 
but more branching species than 0. guercifoliat having smaller 
and lass numerous flowers, about lln. long. (Q. C. 1872, p. 43.^ 
.Q. l^ormiroa (purple). Jl. purple; corolla lln. or less long; 
pedloels shorter than the calyx, mainly opposite. July. 2. usually 
spreading, narrowly linear, either somewhat scabrous or smooth, 
mth merely scabrous margins. Branches virgate, rather spread- 
ing* h, Irt. to 2ft. IJnited States, 1772. Annual. A marked 
variety of this variable specie^ 0, p. pauptcula^ is figured in 
B. M. 2048, under the name of Q. purputta, 

Q. ouarolfolla (Oak-leaved). >!., corolla yellow, nearly 2in. long, 
tubularly campanulate ; calyx large, a little inflated. July aiul 
August. 2., lower ones large, bipinnatifld ; upper ones oblong- 
■ ‘ * A. 3ft. to 6ft. United 

1 , 1812. PerenniaL 

GB&MAmSB. 8ee Teuorinin ChaiiimdryB, 
GBBlKAiraA. A synonym of Fleotranthiui. 
OBBXAJT ZVY. Bee Seneoio mikanioideg. 
OSBXBir* The ovary- 

OB&MZVATZON. The first act of growth in the 
embryo plant. Its immediate oausea are the presence of 
moistnre, atmospheric air, and a certain temperature 
above fuzing point, varying in elevation, of course, 
with the nature of the species. Heat excites the vitality 
of the embryo plant, and enables it to take advantage 
of the agents with which it is in contact. It 
generally been considered that the seed should be ex- 
cluded from direct light at first, but this has been proved 
to be quite unnecessary in very many oases. 

OBBOFOGOB. Kow included under Tragopogon 
(which see). 


GB8HBBA (named after Conrad Gosner, of Zurich, 
1516-1565, a famous botanist and natural historian). In- 
cluding Rechsteinera. Obv, OesneracecB, A genus of 
about fifty speoies of very elegant stove perennials, 
mostly natives of Brazil; a few, however, are dispersed 
through Guiana, Columbia, and Peru, one extending to 
Mexico. ’ Flowers disposed in opposite cymos, consti- 
tuting a terminal thyrpo ; peduncles furnished with 
floral leaves or bracts at the base ; corolla tube often 
elongated, sometimes distinctly ventricoso, often curved 
and gibbons at the base; limb regular, or two-lipped. 
Leaves opposite. The species are mostly tuborous- 
rooted and herbaceous. 


Cultivation* Propagation is effected by the increase 
of tubers ; also by cuttings of the shoots, inserted in 
peat, soon after the plants arc started, and by leaf 
cuttings, detached and put in when they are fully 
matured. The flowering season of Gesueras may be 
oOnsideTably prolonged by starting sucoessioual batohes 
from March until midsummer. Thorough drainage is 
essential, and peat and leaf soil, with the addition of a 
little loam and sand, forms a good compost, which should 
only be pressed moderately firm iu potting. The bulbs 
may either be grown singly, in 5in. pots, or about five 
arranged over one 6in. in diameter; they should be 
covered with lin. of soil, and kept rather dry until 
growtii oommences, when the quantity of water may be 
increased, according to tike amount of roots. Shade from 
brj^t sumihine, in summer, is neoessary, and care must 
be taken to keep the leaves clean, as in many speoies 
these are extremely attractive and beautifully marked. 
Syringing ie not recommended after the leaves are de- 
Toloped; the weter, in nearly all oases, contains lime in 
•ohltion, and, aa evaporation takes place, a sediment is 
left end retained emonget the minute hairs on the leaves 


Oeenera — continued. 

of such plants as Gesneras, greatly to their disfigurement, 
when in flower. The plants succeed best on a moist 
bottom, such as a bed of coal ashes, in a house kept, 
in summer, at about 65deg. by night, and, in winter not 
below 55deg. When flowering is over, they should be 
gradually ripened and dried off, until all the foliage is 
dead, when water should be entirely withhold, and the pots 
stored, with their contents, in a dry part of the stove, 
where they may remain until starting time the following 
year. Thrips are frequently very troublesome on the 
young leaves, and should be carefully looked* for and 
destroyed by fumigating, when in a young state. Spong- 
ing is sometimes practised, but the loaves are very 
brittle, and easily broken. If it can be avoided, the 
plants should not be placed in any house where those 
insects, or other pests, are present. 

G. agnpgata (aggregated). A. scarlet ; corolla clavate, cylin- 
tlricalr peduncles axillary, one-flowered, aggregate. August, 
2. opposite, oblong-ovate, crenate. Branches rounded. A. 2ft. 
Brazil, 1816. (B. M. 2726 ; B. B. 329.) 

Q. bnlbosa (bulbous). Jl. scarlet; cymes many - flowered, 
spreading from the axils of the leaves, and disposed upwards 
in a terminal thyrse. Summer. 2. opposite, broaU-ovate, cor- 
date, serrate. Stem erect. A 2(t. Brazil, 1816. Plant villous. 
(B. M. 3041.) 

G. Ohromatblla (yellow). Jl* rich yellow, drooping, in 
elegant erect spikes. Summer. I. rich dark velvety. Garden 
variety. 

O. oinnabarliia. See NAgelta oinnabarino. 

G. oooblearis (spoon-leavedX fi* scarlet, in simple racemes; 
tube of corolla long, inflated beneath ; limb flve-lobed ; pedicels 
elongated. June to August. L opposite, on long petioles, corclute- 
ovatcf, concave, tomentose, rugose. A. 1ft. Brazil, 1837. (B. M. 
3787.) 

G. Cooper! (Cooper’s).* Jl. bright scarlet, with a densely spotted 
throat, drooping. May. 2. light green. A. 2ft. Brazil, 16^. 

G« diooolor (two-coloured). A. scarlet, pendulous; corolla 
glabrous, clavately cyliimrical ; pedicels elongated, slender, 
aggregate. June to September. 2. large, opposite, petiolate. 



Fia. 101 . Flowbrino Branch or Obbnbra slliptica lutbs 
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oordate-OTAte, crenated, downy, h, 2ft Bmxil, 1838. (B. It 

1851, 63.) 

Q. DonkelaaiimiiA (ponk«]ar*8).* ft, brisht vermilion, about 2in. 
‘long, freely produced in terminal heads. June. L nearlv cordate, 
about Sin. across, green, tinged with purple and red. h. 1ft. 
to 2ft Columbia. (B. M. 5070.) 

O. elUptloa Intea (elliptic, yellow^flowered). d., corolla yellow ; 
limb obliquely bilabiate; peduncles terminal, m^mose and 
axillary, solitary. May. 1. opposite, elliptic, wrinkled, serrate ; 
lower ones petiolate, upper ones sessile. A. 1ft Santa Martha, 
1844. See Kg. 101. (B. M. 424^) 

G. egOBlftHBlg (Exeter).* JL deep orange-scarlet, with a yellow 
throat, nnmerously produced in dosely-set masses, about 1ft. 
through. Winter. L dark rich velvety, covered with minute red 
hairs. Garden hybrid. 

O. Itenooplijrlla (glaucous-leaved). Jl. deep orange-red ; throat 
light spotted with orange. Summer. 1. glaucous, prettily 
mottled, covered with red hairs. 


O. Bondttiisls (Honda). Jl. yellowish-red, hairy, ventrlcose at 
top; peduncles axillary, one-flowered, by twos and threes. 
May. 1. opposite, somewhat obliquely ovate-oblong, csanulated, 
wooUy beneath, lift Brasil, 1845. (B. M. 4217.) ^ 
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PlO. ice. GBBNBIU RSFUtaSNS. 

G« IdadldSTMUt (LIndley's)- A fveely produced ; upper part of 
tube rosy-pink ; lower j^rt and limb yellow, freckled with red. 
J^. 1. broadly ovate, rich deep velvety-grem and red. Brazil, 

Q. Marhllll (March’s). A synonym of 0, pendulina. 

O. luaghUoideg (Nngelia-like).* /L bright rosy pink, marbled 
with red, large, tubular; throat yellow, dotted with red. 

t ooraate-ovate, deep green, hairy on the margins 
‘ toothed. An elegant garden hybrid, with numerous 
which the following are a selection : 

G* tt* »lirgo-rOMiim (golden-rose). Jl. bright rosy-lilac ; upper 
portions of the limb plain rose-oolour, lower pni*t beautiful iy 
spotted with carmine; throat marked with orange -yellow. 1. 
ovate-acuminate. 

G« tt. Moolor (two-colouredX A* upper half rosy-red, lower 
orange-yellow ; limb and throat oiimge-yellaw. profulely spotted 
with red. 1. ovate-lanceolate, seriated, purplish-reiT on the under 
side, bluish metallio-green on the upper. 

Ob n. ennOldn (white). A white, marked with pale yellow 
in the throat, tubular .; produced in great profusion. L broadly- 
evate, toothed, deep green. Stems er^ branching. 

Gb a. emmlllna (ooral-rsdX A ^ almost maroon ; 

G» a, HUmiaena (ISae). A delleate lilao-colour. beautifully 
marbled with a deeper tint of the same colony ; throat lemon- 
— $ peeduoed In proAislod Upon the unmerous lateraU; abd 


Gesaera — conftmted. 

from the base of the leaves upon the main stem, upon long foot- 
stalks. Is large, cordate, coarsely toothed, deep bright green 
above, paler and woolly below. 

O. n. noiatillaas (glistening). A» outside deep plum-colour; 
limb roty-red; throat orange-yellow, streaked and dotted crimson, 
about 2in. long in the tube, and nearly as mnch across' the limb ; 

r educed in large lateral heads towards the tops of the shoota 
somewhat oblong, serrated, bright green above, pale below, 
tinged with red. 

G. Bigreaoeiui (blackish). JL. tubes dark red ; throat Ugbt orange, 
spotted. I large, dark velvety. Garden hybrid. 

G* pendnlina (pendulous). Jl. scarlet, numerous. In whorls; 
corolla drooping, cylindrical, gibbous at top; limb flve-lo>>ed. 
August 1. three in a whorl, petiolate, ovam, orenate. A. '3ft 
Mexico, 1844. STN. Q. JlfarcAu (under which name it is figured la . 
B. M. 5744). 

G. pnrpnraa (purple). A purple ; panicle sub-verMoillate ; corolla 
with a long tube; upper lip straight, two-lobed. June to Sep 
tember. L whoried, cordate-oblong, toothed, downy, h. «t 
Brazil, 1849. 

G. pyramidalUi (pyramidalX* A deep orange-red; throat and Up 
light orange, spotted. Winter. 1. 7in. broad, nearly round, wi^ 
a dark velvety ground. Garden hybrid. 

G. refkHgnnn (refulgent). JL rich deep red. Summer. L cordate- 
ovate/ clothed with short blood-coloured hairs. A. 1ft. to lift 
A beautiful plant, of garden origin. See Fig. 102. 

G. tnberoMt (tnberons-rootedX A icarlet ; peduncles from base 
of rhixome. August 1. broad-ovatov toothed, cordate at base, 
downy. Stem on horizoptal rhlaomeu h. 6ln. Brasil, 1834. 
(B. Bl. 3664.) 

G. lelurtiia. See NmgclUt nelniiuw 

OS8NESACS2B. A natural order of herbs or shrubs, 
rarely trees, ofton growing from soaly tubers. Flowers 
showy; corolla variously coloured, often scarlet, violet, 
or blue, rarely white ; calyx half adhering, five-parted ; 
stamens two or four. Leaves opposite, usually wrinkled. 
There are about seventy-one genera and 700 species, 
natives of various parts of the world, obiefly the wanner 
regions of America. Sometimes the name Oyrlandrae$m 
is given to this order. lUnstrative genera are : AcAtmenet, 
Beeleria, Cyrtandra, Gesnera, Olosnnia, and 8tr$ptoearpu*. 


OimrERIA. See Pentarliapliia. 

GETHYXiLXS (an old Greek name, a diminutive 
of yethuofif a leek). O&P. AmarylUdea. A genus of four 
or five species of pretty dwarf greenhouse bulbons peren- 
nials, from the Cape of Good Hope, aUied to Stembergia. 
Flowers white, delioionsly fragrant; perianth tube long, 
cylindrical ; limb of six segments, regular and spreading ; 
soapes short, one-fiowered. Leaves linear. The plants 
thrive best in a mixture of sandy loam and peat; they 
may be inoreasod by offsets, or by seeds. But few of 
the speoies have been introduced. 


G. oUlnrln (fringedX A white ; sepals 
July. L linear, spiral, dilated, h. Sn. 


ovate-oblong. 

1788. 


June and 


0.1anoeolatA(lance-Bhaped> A ^hlte ; sepals lanceolate. June, 
i. lanceolate, flat. A din. 1790. 


G* nplmUn (spiralX JL white ; sepals ovate-oblong, June and 
July. L linear, spiral, smooth, h. 9in. 1780. (ITm. 1068.) 

G, wUloMi (bairyX A white ; sepals ovate-oblotm. June and 
July. L linear, filiform, spiral, villous. A 9in. Vnfl. 


OEVM (the old Latin name need by Pliny). Avene. 
Inolnding Bisv^rna. Some of the species were formerly 
placed under a genus named^ Adarnsia. Oed. AMacem. 
A genus comprising about thirty speoies of hardy peren- 
nial herbs, widely diffused over aU temperate and oold 
regions. Flowers yellow, red, or white, growing singly <m 
long peduncles, at the ends of the etema or brhnobee; 
petele five. LMves variously dissected, the terminal lobe 
idwaye the largeet. Oenms are of very eoey eultoe, in 
moderately go^ soil, and in a well -drained eitnatiiciib 
Most of the apeoies are well adapted for . growing in 
borders and in the rook garden* Propagated by fieede, 
I or by division. ; 


O. elillaengg (GhIloeX A scarlet sometimes copper -oclottved, 
* panieled. estttiL Summer- i., radloel ones intenmptedly jilu- 


nate : leaflets crenately serrat^ the terminal one latge, ocrdeiiL 
lobed, and orenated ; couline ones thiee - parted. ubMy citi 
Stem glapdiilar. A ift.> 8ft Chiloe, iSL 
(B. E. 1066, undernemeof 0. 
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flOTMlmiO (double-flowered) ie a very 
wllb double flowere of a bright daszling scarlet. 


handeome form, 


M (loarlet).* Jl. terminal, pedunculate, erect ; calyx 

Migmente dmpreMed, pubescent ; petals purplish, orbiculate-renl* 
form, ««U»wed. {. men, inciso-crenate. veined, pilose; radical 
ones tufted, spreading, large, lyrate-pinnatifld, leaflets five or 
seven ; upper eaullne ^ves simple, three-lobed, toothed. Stem 
solitary, nerbaceous, erect ; apex snb-oorymbose, few-flowered. 
h, bin. to 16in. Greece, Asia Minor, dto. (S. F. Q. 486.) 

Q* tiatim (tall).* ft, erect; petals golden -yellow, orbicular, 
sometimes notched or two-lobed ; calyx lobes ovate-deltoid, or 
lanceolate, entire or toothed: pwuncles long, slender. July. 
2., radical ones suhaessile, narrow, gradually dilated from the 
base to the rounded Up, plnnatiseot ; cauline ones small, with 
lanier adnate*cnt sUpules. Stem ve^ slender, twice or more 
forxed, rarely simple. Himalaya Mountains, 1880. Hardy. 
(B. M. o568.) 

CK JapniiiOttm (Japanese). jL yellow, erect Summer. L three 
to flvo-lobed, baJry. Stem flexuous, hairy, h. 1ft to 8ft Japan. 



Fio. 103. QnuM MONTAN UM, showbig Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 


G, aanAtaniim (mountain).* ft. yellow, erect Spring. 1. softly 
hairy, irregularly incised. A 6m. to l^n. Europe. See Fig. lOo. 

Q« PFraudouin (Pyrenean).* yellow, nodding; stems one to 
four-flowered. June. I inteirupmdly pinnate; lower leaflets 
ovate, dentate. smaU. Stems erect, simple. A. Uft. Pyrenees, 
1804. Plant pilose. 

G. rivalO (brook-loving).* Wiiter Avens. ft. reddish, nodding ; 
p^uncles pilose, elongated : stems one to four-flowered. June. 
I. interruptedly and lyrately pinnate ; leaflets obovate, bisor- 
rate : cauDne leaves three-lobed. Steins erect, simple. A. 1ft 
to 3ft. Cold and temperate regions (Britain). 

G* stiiotIUll (upright^ ft. yellow and striped, large, ascending. 
May to July* I* all interruptedly pinnate ; leaflets ovate, toothed. 
Amt Europe, North America, m8. Plant hairy. 

G. trlflmnilll(three4lowered).* ft., calyx dark purple ; petals white, 
purplish-red at extremity and inarjidns, oblong, never spreading ; 

. .. .. ... Mng in a three- 

1. radical, 4in. 

•MW.*. c — interruptedly 

pinnate: marina of plmue deeply serrated. North America. 
^ M. 286B, under name of BGwim iriftora.) 

A amaU-fruited variety of Oucumie 


OKOrr XOTH, or 0H08T SWIFT. See Otter 
Xotlt. 

UUJSn rSKVBL. 8$$ Ferula. 

OSBBOIXS* Protuberant ; more convex or tumid in 
one place than another. 

03XXA (named in honour of P. 8. Gilio, a Spanish 
botanist of the eighteenth century). Inoluding Fenzlia, 
lp 9 mop 9 i$t LepiodactyUmt and LeptoHpUon. Obd. Polemo- 
wiae§m, A genua containing about sixty-five species of, for 
iAe taoat partt hardy annuA herbs, natives of North-west, 
axtra*trOpioal, and anb- tropical South Amerioa. Corolla 


CMlia — eonftnued. 

infnndibuliform and hypoorateriform, sometimes almost 
oampanulato or rotate. Leaves variable. Gilias form very 
attractive aubjeots for beds or edgingra, where they sue- 
oeed witljpit causing blanks by part of the plants 
dying away. They are readily raised from seed, sown 
in the open ground, in March or April. A rather light 
soil should be obosen, and positions seleoted aooor^g 
to the heights of different spooies. 

G* aohlUesafolia (Milfoil-leaved).* JL purplish-blue; corymbs 
capitate, many • flowered, on very long peduncles. August. 
L twice or thrice pinnate ; leaflets linear-subulate. A 1ft. Cali- 
fornia, (B. M. 58w.) There is an elegant variety with 

white flowers, and another with red ones. 



Fia. 104. OlLIA A.NDROSArBA. 


G. androaaooa (Androtiaoe-like).* ft., corolla lilac, pink, or 
nearly white, with yellow or dark tmoat. August. 2. ^posite, 
narrow, palmatisect. h. 9in. to 12in. California. See Inc. 104. 
Syn. Lepfoitiphon andrusaceua (under which name it Is ngured 
in B. M. 3491, B. R. 1710). There b a variety, rosaoea, having a 
rose-red corolla, vailing, however, into other hues. San Fimi- 
cbco. (B. M. 5663, under name of Leptonphon paroiftortu 
rotaoeus.) 

G. Brandegel (Brandegee’s).* ft. several, in a short, racemose, 
leafy thyrse ; corolla golden-yellow, truinpet-sliaped ; lobes oval 
and short. 2. all pinnate, elongated-linear in circumscription ; 
leaflets small, numerous. Stem simple. A. 9in. to 12in. Colorado, 
1878. Perennial. (B. M. 6378.) 

G. oapitata (headed).* jh blue, sessile, disposed in dense heads 
on long peduncles. Summer. 2. hipinnatifld ; segments linear, 
cut A. m. to 2ft. North-west America, 1826. (B. M. 2698.) 


G. denulflora (dense-flowered).* ft., corolla tube lilac or nearly 
white, little (if at all) exserted beyond the calyx. June. 2., 
divisions filiform, somewhat rigid. California. Syn. Leptoewhon 
demifttynu (under which name It b figured in B. M. 3678; 
B* R. 1786). 

G. dlm&tll^des (Pink -like), ft. varying greatly in size and 
colour ; corolla lilao or purplish, usually with darker or yellowish 
throat. July. 2. narrow-linear. A. 2in. to 5in. California, 
1856. A showy little plant (B. M. 4876.) 

G. Inoonsploua (inconspicuous), ft. somewhat crowded and 
sub-sessile, or at length loosely pa,nicled ; corolla violet or pur- 

{ >lbh, narrowly funnel-shaped, with proper tube shorter or slightly 
onger than the calyx. August. 2. mostly pinnatifld or pinnataly 
parted, or the lowest hipinnatifld, with short mucronate cuspi- 
date lobes. A 9in. to 12in. North America. (B. M. ^83.) 


G. laolnlata (cut-loaved). ft. purplbh ; peduncles axillary, soli- 
tary, one to three-flowered. July. L jpinnatifld ; segments 
narrow-oblong, sinuated. A. 6in. to 12in. Chili, 1831. 

Q. Unlflora (Flax-flowered).* ft. white, solitary, on loim peduncles. 
Summer. 2., lower ones opposite, all sessile and paunately cut. 
A 1ft Calilomia, 1833. (B. M. 6895.) 


CA (small-flowered).* ft. rosy-coloured, produced in 


great abundance, with a slender tube about 13in* long Sn 
2. five to seven-parted; segments linew, acute. AjMn. PUmt 
more or less oloth^ with loni^h weak hairs. Oaltfomin, 1870. 
Syn. Leptoeiphon roeeut. There b a form, aurea, with golden 
yellow flowers. 
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Q. milltloanlis (many-stemtne<l). yl. Uti« ; corymbs three to ton* 
flowered, on very long peduncles, scarcely panicled. Summer. 
1. somewhat bipinnate, smoothish ; segments linear, h. Ift 
California, 1833. (B. M. 3440, and B. B. 1682, under name of 
Q. achilleckfolia.) ^ 

G. tricolor (three-coloured).* yi., corolla with an orange-yellow 
tube and centre, and the light purple or white of the margin 
separated by a circle of deep purple; corymbs three to six- 
flowered; panicles rather dense. June, {.bipinnate; segments 
linear-subulate. h. 1ft. California, 1833. (B. M. 3463; B. R. 
1704. ) There are several pretty varieties of this species, including 
white and violet-coloured ones. 

GZUBSSTZA (named after J. £. Gilibert, 1 Tbil- 
isi 4, a French botanist and physician). Ord. ilraltaceo;. 
A genus comprising two or three species of ornamental 
evergreen shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
in terminal compound umbels. Leaves simple, entire. 
The species dosoribed below is, perhaps, the only one 
yet in cultivation. It thrives in a compost of sand, leaf 
mould, and light loam. Increased readily by cuttings, 
inserted in sand, in a gentle heat. 

O. twr—tllomsta (Brazilian). A greenish. February and Match. 
L leathery, dark green. A 4fi to 6ft. 

OXXtXtSNXA (named after Amoldus Gillenins, a 
botanist of the seventeenth century). Ord. RoeacecB. A 
genus comprising two species of hardy perennial herbs, 
natives of Northern United States. Flowers axillary 
and terminal, on very long peduncles. Leaves sub-sessile, 
trifoliolate ; leaflets stalked, serrated. Gillenias are of easy 
culture, in a rather moist peaty soil, with partial shade. 
Increased readily by dividing the roots, in spring. 

G. stipiilaoea (stlpulaceous). JL white. June. {. lanceolate, 
deeply incised. A 1ft. to ^t. 



Flo. 105. OlLLKNU TRiFOLlATi^ showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 


G. trifoliata (three-leaved).* Jl. red to white, in panicles ; calyx 

r rsistent, becoming red after the petals have fallen. June. 

stipules linear, acuminated, entire. A lift. 1713. See Fig. 106 
(6. M. 489, under name of Spircea trifoliata.) 

GXLLZicSXA (named in honour of Dr. Gillies, of 
Mendoza, in Chili). Oad. Liliacea. A genns compris- 
ing three species of bulbous herbs, natives of Chili. 
Flowers greenish, in terminal umbels ; scape simple, leg- 
less. Leaves few, radical, linear. G. graminea, the species 
best known to cultivation, thrives in a loam and peat 
soil, in a warm* border ; it requires a little protection 
In winter. Propagated by offsets. 


(k gramtoea (grass-like). fL gnmL inconspicuous, drooping; 
umbels divaricato, few-flowerad ; spathe two-valved, green, erect, 
persistent; scapee weak, terete, decumbent. September. {. 
** Mlnear, channelled A 1ft. Valparaiso, 1825. <B. R. 992.1 


GILXiZTLOWEB. A name corrupted from the French 
GirofliSe; it is also written Gillyflower ''and Gilloflower. 
** The name was originally given, in Italy, to plants of the 
Pink tribe, especially the Carnation, but has of late years, 
in England, been transferred to several omoiferons plants. 
Tliat of Chanoer, Spencer, and Shakespeare was, as in 
Italy, Dianthue Caryophyllve s that of later writers and 
gardeners, Matthiola and Cheiranthue” (Britten and 
Holland, ** Dictionary of English Plant Names **), 

GZNGEB. The Ginger of commeroe is the dried 
rhizomes of Zingiber officinale (which $ee). It is 
imported into this country in its dried and bleached 
state, from both the East and West Indies, Africa, and 
China; bnt Jamaica Ginger is considered the best. It it 
used both os a condiment and as a preserve. 

OZHOS&BBSAB PALM. See Kyphiene the- 
baioa. 


OXKGERBBBAB PLUM. See Parinarinm 
maorophyUnni. 

GXNGEBWO&TS. A popnlar name for the Zin* 
gibercLcem. 

GXBXGO (the Japanese name). Maidenhair- tree. 
Stns. Salutburia, Pterophyllue. Ord. ConifercB. A mono- 
typic genus, the species being a fine deciduous tree. It 
thrives thoroughly well in almost any garden soil in the 
South of England, but in the North requires the shelter 
of a wall. In some parts of France, it fmits freely. 
Propagated by imported seeds. 

G. blloba (iwu-lobed).* Jl. dicecious; male catkins slender, stalked; 
females in pairs, or solitary, on long footstalks. Spring, fr. 
edible, sweet, not produced until tho tree has attained some size. 
{. three to five, handsome, fan-shaped, cloven about half-way 
from their summit, irregularly notched, thickened at the margin, 
smooth, striated on each side with numerous parallel nerves. 
Branches verticiUate. A 60ft. to 80ft. Northern China, 1764. 
(\y. I>. B. 168.) There are several forms of this handsome and 
fnterestinff tree In the nurseries : laeinicUa has the leaves mors 

» cut than usual; pendula is of weening habit; and twris- 
as variegated foliage, but the colouring is not very marked. 

GXNSENG. The root of one or two species of Panam. 


GXP87 MOTH (Liparia dispar). The speoiflo name 
of this insect is derived from the fact that there is great 
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Fio. 106. Male Gipsy Moth. 

disparity in tho sexes. The male (Fig. 106) is dark brown 
or smoky, with zigzag darker markings and lighter shades; 



Fio. 107. Female Gipsy Moth. 

the antennie are like feathers. The female (Fig. 107) is 
larger than the male ; the wings are dingy or yellowish- 
white, with darker markings, as in the male, and a ffistinot 
black mark < near the oenim of the fore wing; the antennm 
are simple. In both sexes the fringes are pide, with dark 
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<Hp«j Moth-— eofUffHMd. 

interapersioni at the and of the wing-rayt. Tlio cater- 
pillar is black, with yellowish marking, and a grey line 
down the back. Each segment has six taberoles, all emit- 
ting bristly hairs, blaok on the back and brown on the 
ddes. It is believed that the Gipsy Motli is almost, if 
not quite, extinct as a British species; but, upon the 
Oontinent, the larve occasionally do considerable damage 
to fruit-trees by stripping them of their leaves. They 
may be oolleoted by beating the branches over an in- 
verted umbrella. 

QXTBAGO. Included under Lychnis (which see). 

OLA8&01T8. Smooth; destitute of hairs. 

GLAI>ZATS. Sword-shaped ; the same as Ensiform. 

OLAiDZOLUS (diminutive of gladiut, a sword; re- 
ferring to the shape of the leaves). Com Flag. Ord. 
Irid§m, This genus contains about ninety species of 
so-oaUed ** bulbous*’ plants, many of which are amongst 
the most popular of outdoor summer and autumn-flower- 
ing subjects. The geographical distribution is Central 
Europe, the Mediterranean region, West Asia and Africa 
— the headquarters of the genus being South Africa. 
The flowers are secund, spiked, borne on tall scapes, the 
colours being very varied; the perianth is sub-bilabiate, 
with a riiort curved tube. The leaves arc all equitant 
and sword-shapod ; and the oorms have netted flbrous 
coats. Original speoioa have long since been superseded 
by the very numerous and beautiful hybrids that are in 
cultivation. Many of the former arc, however, very 
ornamental, and well worthy of retaining for pot cul- 
ture in cool houses, or for mixed flower borders, in 
summer. Improvement in the Gladiolus is wholly due 
to the efforts of hybridisers, who took it in band, first 
in France, some fifty years ago, and afterwards in this 
country, about the mid^e of the present century. Varie- 
ties that were subsequently, and those which arc still 
annually, obtained, represent an extreme diversity in the 
colouring of the flowers. Some are pure white, others 
range from that colour to deep crimson, and include 
yellowish and purple shades, many being beautifully flaked 
and marked. Gladioli are propagated by seeds, which 
ripen and germinate pretty freely; and by numerous 
large and small bulbils, usually termed ** spawn,** that 
are foimd round the old oorms, or on the ends of the 



Fio. 106. Gladiolus Corn, showing Mode of Increase. 

roots, in autumn (see Figt 108). Seeds should be sown 
early in March, preferably in large pans or pots, whore 
the young pliuits may be thinned and allowed to remain 
for the first season. The pans should first bo placed 
in heat, and, as the seedlings appear, a light position 
and more air should be given, in order to gradually 
harden off for placing outride all the summer. If weU 
attended to when, growing, and afterwards thoroughly 
ripened in autnmn, the young oorms may be stored like 
laigor ones, and many of them will flower the second 
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Oladioliui — continued, 
year. For increasing stock of any one or more varieties, 
the small corms should bo separated from those in- 
tended for flowering, and planted from 4in. to Gin. apart, 
in a warm border, about the middle of March. If 
watered, and allowed to grow for the summer, many of 
them will become large enough to flower the following 
year. 

Cultivation, A deep rioh soil, and a sheltered, sunny 
position, are requisite for attaining the best results. 
Plenty of manure may bo intermixed with the soil, in 
the autumn, when trenching and other preparations for 
Gladioli should be commenced ; but none should be applied 
in a fresh state at planting time, as it tends to oauso 
decay in the oorms, if coming in contact with them 
before growth commences. Brenchloyetisia is an old 
sort, but still ono of the best and most extensively 
grown. It increases rapidly and is of a good consti- 
tution, Bucoeeding with telling effect when planted either 
in a bod or in small groups of about half-a-dosen, in 
various parts of mixed flower borders or shrubberies. * If 
the planting of a portion is commenced early in March, 
and continued at intervals till the end of May, the 
flowering period may be similarly prolonged until late 
in the autumn. The oorms should be inserted about 
Sin. deop, and 1ft. apart, if in beds; and a oiroular 
group may consist of four or five, in a space of 1ft. 
diameter. Each plant will require a stake before the 
flowering season arrives, to prevent injury from rough 
winds. In hot weather, plenty of water must be given, 
and a mulching of short manure is always beneficial as 
a preventative of undue evaporation. Before the ap- 
pearance of severe frost, the oorms should be lifted, 
with their tops intact, and laid in a cool, dry shed, 
to beoomo ripened, when the tops may be out off close 
down, and the oorms placed in paper bags, until plant- 
ing time. This specially refers to the South African 
speoies, and to all the finer hybrids; except in very dry 
sandy soils, it would be unwise to leave the oorms 
of these in the ground throughout the winter. The 
South European species do not need any such attention. 
The large and small ones are best separated when stor- 
ing; and the bags should be labelled according to the 
size or the variety contained in each. 

Culture in Pots. Largo-flowering Gladioli suooeed in 
pots, if desired for summer or autumn decoration of 
greenhouses, &o. One large oorm is sufficient for a 7in. 
pot, and Buooesrioual batches may be inserted in rich 
soil, and grown in a frame where plenty can be 

admitted, or in a sheltered pOHiiion outside. O, CoU 
villei and its white form, known as “ The Bride,** arc 
amongst the most beautiful for pot culture. They 
succeed admirably, and may be hari in full beauty in 
April and May, if gently forced. The oorms are small, 
and do not require much root space. About five of 
them should be placed in a Sin. or Gin. pot, in autumn, 
and either covered for a time with ashes outside, as 
ordinary bulbs are, or placed in a cold framo from the 
first. When roots are formed, and growth begins, a few 
pots at a time should be sueoeBsionally placed in a tem- 
perature of about 55deg. Eaoh strong oorm will produce 
two or more flower scapes, and, when these appear, a 
little higher temperature may bo given, always select- 
ing a situation exposed to light, and applying plenty of 
water to the roots. Later batches come on all right in 
a cold frame. Q. Colvillei and G. C, alba succeed equally 
well with the larger-flowered varieties, when planted 
outside in summer. Any Gladiolus flowers expand well 
in water when they are far enough advanced to begin 
opening naturally. With a system speoirily adopted by 
exhibitors, the whole of the flowers in a sp^e are 
seoured at one time by placing the latter in water at a 
oertain stoge* and encouraging the flowers to expand 
riowly in a oool place. 
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Exeept where otherwise stated, the tpeoies enamerated 

below are Datiyes of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Q. blandlis (fair).* yf. white, with red markings, large; tube 
yellow, shorter than the snathe. June. L ensiform, nerved. 
Stem oin. to 2ft high, three to ten*dowered. 1774. (B. M. 625.) 

Ck b. eamiiMiiilatiui (bell-shimedl A large and strong variety, 
with whitbh'purple flowers. (B. M. 645.) 

O. turaOhyaiadriUi (short-stamened).* yl., perianth bright pale 
scarlet^, to flihi. long: tube ^in. long; se^ents oblong, acute ; 
spike nearly 1ft long, eight to ten-flowered. July. L four or five, 
near the base of the stem, strongly ribbed and margined, not 
more than 3in. long, about 4m. broad. A 2ft Tropical 
Africa, 1879. (B. M. 646i) 

O. byrsantlniui (Bysantine).* /l, red ; corolla ladscendent, nod* 
ding; spikes many-flowered. June. L narrow, deep green. 
A at Turkey, 16®. (B. M. 874.) 



Pio. 109. Gladiolus cardinalis, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 


0« oardlnalla (cardinal).* Jl. fine scarlet ; corolla with large 
white rhomboidal spots, erect; limb cammnulate. July and 
August L ensiform, many-nerved. Stem 3it to 4ft high. 1789. 
See Fig. 109. (B.M. 135.) 

O. Colwlllal (Colville’s).* yz., perianth tubular; limb bright 
red, with pale purple markings, spreading. July. 1. linearly- 
ifonn, acut^ strongly nerved in the middle on both sides, 
m slightly flexuose, Uft. high, leafy, sliglitly angular, glau- 
cous. A ganlen hybrid between G. cardinaUt ana G. tnetii, 
(S. B. F. Q. 155.) 

O. C. mlhm (white) is a charming white-flowered form ; it is very 
largely cultivated for decorative purposes by some of the pl.'int 

g 'owers^who supply Covent Garden— under the name of The 
ride. 

G» OOnunimlB (common), yl. bright rose, sometimes white; 
tube short ; upper segments approaching, larger than the lower 
onss, the three internal ones almost equal ’.spike unilateral, six 
to c^ht-flowered. Summer. A 14ft. to South Europe, 
1596. (a M. 86 and 1575.) 

G« CoojMrl (Cooper's). y(., perianth tube yellowish -green, funnel- 
shapeiu ; limb yellow, closmy lined with purplish-red ; expanded 
spike 1ft long, eight to twelve-flowered. September. I radical, 
about six, erect, ensiform, glabrous, acuminate, 1ft to Uft long, 
lin. broad, strongly ribbed. A 2ft 1862. (B. M. 62P2.) 


G« mmentiis (bloody).* yt brilliant scarlet, yellow-white and 
speckled with red at base of limb, broadly campanulate, 4in. in 
diameter ; two lower lateral segments of perianth marked with 
white ; spike 6in. to lOin. long, dense-flowered. September. (. 
1ft to Uft long, linear-ensiform. A 2ft to 3ft Natal, 1868. 
(B. ML. MIO.) 

G» miiralda,tii8 (abmptly-polnted).* yZ. varying much in eolour, 
usually beautifully maned with purple and red in the lower 
segments ; tube filiform, straight May and June. L ensiform, 
generally shorter tlian the stem. Stem 2ft. to 3ft high. 1795. 
A magnificent plant. (B. M. 582.) 

G. c. wentrlcomui (swelling). A variety wHh reddish flowers, 
which are not so upright, and with a shorter tube and less inflated 
rathe than the type. May and June. (B. M. 691, under name of 
0.caimeut.) 


G. dntooneplialiui (dragon’s head), yt, perianth yellowish, 
closely striated i|ith diul red-purple, about 2in. long and 
broad; lower segments bright green, spotted purple; spikes 
ereek five to seven-flowered. August t 6in. to 12in. long, lin. 


to Uin. broad, 
lan. (B.M.f 


to Iflbi. high, stout, terete. 


ale green. 

4.) 

Gi fltorlbimdiag (bundle-flowered).* Jl, four to eix. large and 
' ‘ limb segmenta vi^^g fiKim j^^*wh^ with 


patple loDgttadinal flllet, to bright fleeh-eolonr with 


lively red flllet; anthers dark violet May. L strongly and • 
many-nerved. Stem about 1ft high, flower-bearing nearly to its 
base. 1788. (B. M. 610.) -w # 



Fio. 110. Hybrids prom Gladiolus oandavbnbia 


G* gMidaveiiaia (Ghent). /Z. rich crimson, marked with yellow. 
Summer. According to Van Ilontie, this is a hybrid between 
O, ptUtaeinus and 0. eardituUie ; whilst Herbert believes it to 
have originated between 0, psittaoinvt and 0, opmuUifiorue. SVn. 
O. ganduntis. See Pig. 110. (P. M. B. xl., p. w.) 

G. gandiOnalB (Ghent). A synonym of O. gandaveneit. 


G. gracUlg (slender). yZ. white, variable, similar to those of 
G. reeurvut, March and April. L thick and flat, with a deep 
s^re groove on both sides. Stem 1ft to 3ft high. 1800. (B. M. 

G. gnuidls (large). JL reddish-brown to whitish ; segments of 
flower longer than the tliroat May and June. L linear-ensiform, 
three-ribbed on each side. A 14ft 1794. (B. M. 1042, under 
name of G. vertieolor.) 


G. liMtatiui (halbertmhaped). yt. , perianth pinkish- white, reddish 
on ^ outside, 24in. high. April and May. L radical. A 1ft 
181A This spades is nearly allied to G. blandut. (B. M. 1^.) 

G« PApillo (butterfly-flowered).* Jl, very pale purple, marked with 
rich dark purple and golden-yellow j spike slender, 1ft or mors 
long. 1. narrow-onsiform, 2ft to 3ft lung; apex acuminate. 
A fit 1866. (B.M. 6665.) 

Q« pMoatQa (folded). A synonym of urursip 



or more long, ten to twelve-flowered. Summer and*^autni^ 
1. distichous; lower ones 1ft or more long. Stem 3ft high. 
South-eastern Africa, Ac. See Fig. 111. (a M. 3032.) 

G. piUUInltidiig (modest). yZ. brilliant rose, large, about ten In 
num^, to ai|riidioiu eplke ; spathes twq-valved ; aatliers 


purpto ^ L «»^orm, acuminate, ribbed, pale grata. 

Stem 2ft to 8ft niglL’ A garden torbrid between G« nSnutue 
and G. eairdinalie, (8. B. F. €f. ler. il. 17A) 


G. 


p«rFiiFBOriiiaratiis (purple-and-golden).* yL almoet btfarioiia; 
p^nth Umb golden-ymlow, with a large p^le blotoh on the 
(wo lower eeguiento. A iigust. I, 6fn. to Sla. long, |to. broad, 
* ^ ‘ £3ftie4lt 1872. (B. M. 60445 
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O. OurtllllMiUl (Quartln Dillon’s). Jl. joUowt Unshod and 
spotted with scarlet ; spathas herbaceous, lanceolate, about 2in. 
long ; spike about slx-Aowered. August. 1. llnear-ensiform, 1ft. 
or more loiur, rigid, prominently nerred. h. 3ft. to 4ft. Tropical 
Africa, 18^ (B. M. 6739.) 

O* rdenrwiis (recurved). /I. yellow, thickly dotted with blue, 


O* rwenrwui (recurved). Jl, yellow, thickly dotted with blue, 
which colour eventually predominates, vioiet-soented ; spathea 
about half the length of the corolla, much longer than the 
tube. April and Mi^. 1. three, outer one nearly the height of 
.the etem. Stem Ift to 8ft. high, slender, erect. Boot sheath 
white, mottled with pnrplish*brown. ‘ 1768. The flowers of this 
species are the most exquisitely scented of the whole genua. 
(BTm. 578.) 

0« mailmclttng (Elder-ecented). A synonym of Babiana tom- 

• puefntf. 

Ch Ihiltlirtorati (Saunders’).* ft. crimson, spotted with white, six 
to twelve, rather remote; perianth 31n. to 31in. in diameter; 
anthers yellow. Autumn, i. 2ft. to 3ft. long, lin. to |in. broad, 
strongly nerved. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1871. (B. b£ ^3.) 


O. sBiWltim I 


A rose<coloured, in two rows ; lower 


segments unequal, each with a long, narrow white spot A 2ft 
Sou^ Europe, 1696. (B. M. 719.) 

Ob — g todO«*umowMi (shaggF<atemmed). ft. a very peculiar yellow, 
green, tinged with pale yellowish-brown ; spikes many-flowered ; 
corolla limb tinged with red, campaniuate; snathes sham. 
June. I. linear-ensifonn, striped. Stem with ahaggy-wy 
clothing. A 3ft to 4ft 1864. (JB. M. 6427.) 

G. SttlDhttlWUI (sulphur). A synonym of Babiana Hricta fut 
thuma. 

G. triBtls (sad), ft. cemuous, 2in. to Sin. deep; corolla tube 
funnel-sha^, rather shorter than the divisions, the ground- 
work yellow, the three upper segments minutely spotted lul over, 
both externally and internally, with small reddish-brown dots, 
the three lower ones narrower and spotted only on the outer half. 
July, t with long cylindrical spathea below, almost tetragonal. 
A 1ft. Natal, 174& (B. M. 1098 ; Ref. B. 23.) 


(B. M. 1098 ; Ref. B. 23.) 


Gb Wlttatlis (itriped). JL pink, with darker stripes ; anthers 
purple ; corolla erect, funnel-shaped. May. L Guiiform. Stem 
Bin. to 12in. high, simple or branched. 1760. (B. M. 638, under 


name of Q. undnUattu tar.) 

rarieitif. Named oollectiona are expenmye, and not 
largely grown, unlcsa they are required for exhibition. 
The subjoined list includes a seleotion of new and older 
Tarietiec, of yaried colours, that are amongst the boat 
for this purpose, although it contains only a few com- 
pared with the large number offered for sale by nur- 
serymen. Seedlings are now yery good, if obtained from 
a reliable aouroe, and answer for purposes of de- 
coration almost equally as well as named ones, exoeptiug 
the well-known Brenchleyentit and gandaventia yorie- 
tics, from which the majority of those in oultiyation 
haye descended, and which arc now tolerably cheap, and 
well worth growing on an extensiye scale. 

AonssTBA white, ylolet blotch on lower petal, latge, handsome; 
AOMSS MaiiT, white, shaded pale lUao, purplish mark on lower 


AOMSS MaaT, white, shaded pale lilac, purplish mark on lower 
petid : Anna, cheny, striped carmine, white ground ; Astilba, 
scarlet-orimson, with pale rose etripe, white centre; Brsiich- 
LBTBN818, vermllion-scarlet, large spikes, one of the best grown ; 
OAtLlFHON. rose, streaked brighter colour, light centre ; CIaptain 
B orroN, red, bluish centre, white spots on lower petals ; Oountbss 
OF Pbmbrokb, rich puipie, flaked lake; Dahia, white, tinged 
p^e purple or lilac ; Dbuoatissima. white, shaded lilac ; Dr. 
BxmoN, light scarleA purple centre : Dr. Hooa, mauve, suffused 


SMUWVR, MWlVfe piuiHV i vm, uwu, UMtUTv, •uu.unvu 

rose, centre white ; Dukb of Teok, hlush-white^yosy-red centre, 
flne : of Airub, orange-red, orinison-scarlet mark on lower 

pM; IK bctiia. pale rosy-purple, violet stripe on lower petal, 
fine, well-formea ; nuciBN David, rosy-oerise, striped carmine; 
Hbldm, violet-purple, deep purple flake; Hesperia, orange- 
soariet, puin^e thicat ; Hogarth, white, lower part flaked lilac- 
purple ; Xady Bbidport, blush, striped carmine, extiu large and 
fine ; Ladt OARRiMOTOfi, pale lilac, white centre, very flne ; Lady 
X iBiGB, White, tinted roeA flaked pale pnrole; La Framcb, pale 
llesh-colour Inside, flaked tosy-pnr^ outside, lower petals pume, 
tipped yellow ; L'Aibaoil Mle canary, lower petal blotched auli 
CMdnc, very pretty: Lbhoinbi, creamy, blotched maroon- 
ctimson. gm aeooraiive variety ; Lord Byron, scarlet, spot 
white; LmaD PQt^ whiki, hoiaered roee, flaked red; Madams 
V iulomiN, bniht toie, wldte centre ; Marcianus, orange-red, 
Btri^ eannl^ ins : NtARiCRAi. Bazaina scarlet, white centre, 
siia flsJte on eaeh petal ; Mabb, deep scarlet ; MAaqint db Fbr, 


bicnay^f^dcwir seKoents darker, velvety, y^ow spot in oentre ; 

psta Blac-piiiple, veined losy-puiple, flne: Mr. 
fBOMNTOBf purpUsh-orlmscn, veined red ; Mrs. Byton, 
whita shaded and striped lilac-rose ; Mrs. Laxton, rosy-red, 
Ivocy-Whito eentve; Mafolbon IIL, scarlet, blotched white: 
lHOOijn, white, purple on the lower petals ; PicruM, sslmon- 
acmAtTflaked caifutne, ins: Qubbn mart, white, puipllsh- 
^SSXmlm CB ^cr pctaL inti BsusnAim, hrUllratMjlet, 
need; MBiiUA bright rosy-pi^e, flaked crimson; Bbv. M. J. 


GlndiollUH-confintied. 

Bbrkblbt, orange-scarlet, flaked carmine, pure white oentre; 
Richard Dban, light crimson, carmine stripe on lower petal ; 
Sin Stafford Northcotb, salmon-red, flaked crim-^on ; Solfa- 
TBiiRB, yellow, spotted carmine; Telamon, flesh-oolour, flaked 
carmine, white throat ; Thomas Mbthvbn, violet, tinted rose ; 
Una, scarlet, white centre, petals flaked white, flne ; Victory, 
crimson, flaked purple centre, flne ; W. £. Qumulbton, rosy- 
purple, striped carmine, maroon spots, flne decorative variety ; 
yellow King, yellow, orange centre, flaked carmine. 

OULDWTH. 8$$ XrlB fcstidigBlmR. 

OXJLNBV&A&. Covered with hairs, bearing glands* 
upon their tips, 

GXJLHlkUJiOSE. Bearing glands. 

OLANBUXiOSO-SSBBATE. Having serraturos 
tipped with glands. 

OXJLSS08S. Growing in gravelly places. 

GLASS. The quality and thickness of Glass arc 
important considerations in the construction of houses 
for horticuftoral purposes. Since the value of light for 
plants has been more fully recognised, and Glass of good 
quality has become mneh cheaper, improvements have 
been generally made which entirely supersede the old 
system of inserting very small panes. Various sorts of 
Glass have been tried at different times, but none is 
found to equal good sheets of not less than 21os. or 
240z. to the square foot, where the panes ore intended 
to be large. It is not advisable to have the latter more 
than 8ft. long for any plant structure, on account of 
their weight and the expense of repairs, should any 
breakage ooour. Opaque corrugated Sheet-glass, and 
rough or unpolished Plate-glass, have each been tried for 
various plant houses, but have been found nnsuitable on 
account of admitting insuifioient light in* dull weather, 
and also as not affording the requisite shade for tender 
plants in summer without additional covering being 
applied. Green-tinted Gloss is sometimes used where a 
subdued light is desirable, such as a house devoted to 
ferns. This does not prevent the necessity of giving 
other shade in addition on bright summer days. Except- 
ing for frame sashes or small panes in houses, Glass that 
only weighs 16oz. to the square foot should not be used 
for glazing any framework that is exposed to hail or 
snow storms and other rough weather. Curvilinear roofs 
require specially bent Glass for certain parts, which, how- 
ever, costs nearly double the price of ordinary kind, 
and consequently renders repairs to such struotures con- 
siderably more expensive. If Glass is of bad quality, the 
destmotion, by burning, of the tender foliage of plants 
beneath is almost certain. This is caused by numerous 
defects in the Glass acting as foci. 

OLASSWO&T. B $0 SaUoornia. 
GLASTONBVBT TKO&N. 8at OrattagRB 
Oxyaoantha prmooz. 

GLAVOSSCSirr. Having something of a bluish- 
green, hoary, or sea-green appearance. 

GXJkUCZW (from glaukoBt greyisli-green ; referring 
to the hue of the leaves). Horned Poppy. Ord. Papa- 
veractas. A genns comprising five or six species of hardy, 
ornamental, glanoous, annual or biennial herbs, chiefly con- 
fined to the Mediterranean region, one being a native of 
Britain. Flowers yellow or crimson, solitary. Leaves 
lobed or dissected. Glauciums are of easy culture in 
any good garden soil. They may be propagated by seeds, 
sown in April or May, in the open ground. The seed- 
lings, wheu large enough to handle, should be transferred 
to their flowering quarters. ^ 

O. oonilmilatillll (homed). A synonym of O. phamieeum 
O. flRTiim (yellow).* ft. bright yellow, large. June to August 
Pod nearly 1ft long. 2., radiem ones numerous, stalked, pin- 
natifld, hairy. A 1ft to 2ft Europe (Britain), North Africa, and 
Asia. Whole plant glaucous. Syn. 0, iuitum, (Sy. Eu. B 

G* InUmm (yellow). A synonym of 0. ftavum. 
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G. pboonloenm (purple).* fL orimion, with a black spot at 
the base of each petal. June. L oblong, pinnatifld, hairy. 
K Sin. England (probably naturalised). Syn. O, comieulatum. 
(Sy. £n. B. 

OLAVCOUS. Covered with a fine bloom. 

OXhAXJX (the name given by DioBOorides to another 
plant ; from glaukos, groyish-greon). Black Saltwort ; Sea 
Milkwort. Ord. Primulaeete, A pretty little herbaceous 
perennial, rarely seen in gardens. It thrives in a moist 
sandy soil, and may be propagated by seeds. 

G. marittma (sea). A of a pale pink colour, not two lines long, 
solitary, nearly sessile and axillary ; corolla wanting ; calyx deeply 
fivedobra. Summer. 1. small, mo.Htly opposite, sessil^ ovate, 
oblong or almost linear, entire. A 3in. to 6in. Europe (Britain), 
North and West Asia, and North America, on sands, salt-marshes, 
and muddy places, near the sea. (Sy. £n. B. 1160.) 

OXJLZING. Numerous systems of Glazing have, of 
late years, been invented and patented, all being chiefly 
directed against the use of putty, and professing to offer 
advantages over the ordinary method, such a6 cheapness 
in construction, durability, the admission of additional 
light, and special facilities for repairing broken glass. 
Although some of these methods are largely adopted, and 
answer well in the case of extensive glass buildings, their 
use for horticultural purposes is by no means general. 
One of the best patent systems intr^uced is that known 
as Rendle's, in which the panes of glass are fitted at the 
top and bottom into horizontal grooves formed of bent 
zinc, and are slightly lapped on each other at the sides. 
The zinc grooves are n^e to conduct the water down 
the roof from the outside, and also that caused by con- 
densation underneath. This renders the structure re- 
markably free from drip inside, which is an important 
consideration. No putty is used, and the plan answers 
equally well either with straight or ourvilinear roofs, the 
glass being kept in place by indiambber wedges. Various 
other modes are recommended by different makers, some 
having strips of felt along the sides of the panes, and a 
metal ridge on each rafter, screwed on the felt suiflciently 
close to hold all firmly underneath. The use of putty is 
requisite with sashes that are movable, either as ven- 
tilators or for covering frames, to prevent the glass 
shaking nut or becoming displaced. In Glazing, the 
panes may vary in size, according to the dimensions of 
the house or pit. Unless the roof be very flat, the laps 
should not exceed fin., and they should be made as air- 
tight as possible, each pane being secured in position 
before the putty is put on by small pieces of zinc made 
for the purpose. The larger the panes are, the more 
light do they admit ; but a length of 2fft. or 3ft. must 
be an outside limit, with a wid^ not much exceeding 1ft. 
Great pressure is put on the surface of glass houses 
by rough winds, and by snow in winter ; and, in order to 
withstand this, the quality of the glass and proper Glazing 
must be insured in the first instance. 

0&ABZOVA. Included under Coooi (which wee), 
GLECHOMA. Now included under Napeta (which 

•••). 

OLBBZTSOKIA (named after Gottlieb Gleditsoh, of 
Leipsio, 1714-1786, Director of Botanic Gardens at Berlin). 
Stn. Qlediteia. Ord. LeguminoecB, A genus comprising 
about half-a-dozen species of ornamental, mostly hardy, 
deciduous trees, inhabiting temperate or sub-tropical 
Asia and North America (ope of them tropical African). 
Flowers greenish, disposed in spikes. Loaves abruptly 
pinnate and bipinnate on the same tree. Branches supra- 
azUlary, frequently converted into branched spines. The 
Bpecio.s are of easy culture in almost any soil. Propa- 
gated by seeds, obtained from their natural habitats, and 
sown in March, abont lin. deep. 


Q. Iiorrida (horrid). A synonym of 0. 



Oladitnohin — continued, 

G. stBiniinln (Chinese). Jl. greenish. Summer. 2., leaflets ovate- 
-elliptic, obtuse; spines r^ust, conical, raineal ones simple or 
branched, oauline ones in fascicles, branched. A 30ft. to 60ft. 
China, 1774. SYN. 0, horrida. 

G* trimoaatlion(three-8pined).* Honey Locust. >1 greenish. Sum- 
mer. 2., leaflets linear-oblong, lucid ; spines robust, compressed 
at the base, but cylindrically conical at the apex, simple or trifld. 
A. 30ft to Wft United States, 1700. There are several varieties 
of this fine tree, including an unarmed one, also one with a pen- 
dulous habit (W. D. B. ii. 138.) 

OIJBBZT8ZA. A synonym of Gleditaokla (which 
see). 

OLSZOKSNZA (named in honour of W. F. Glelohen, 
1717-1 7S3, a Gorman botanist). Ord. Filicee, A genus 
comprising about thirty species of ornamental stove and 
greenhouse ferns. Oaudex mostly oreoping. Fronds rarely 
nnbranohed, generally diohotomonsly divided ; pinnm 
deeply pinnatifld, with the segments small and oonoave. 
Sori of few (nsnally two to four) sessile capsules, situated 
on a lower exterior veinlet. For general onltnre, 
r#ma. 

G« aoutiihlia (acute-leaved). A synonym of (f, quadripartUa, 

G. Banoroftli (Bancroft's). A synonym of O. longietima. 

G. hlfnroata (twice-forked). A synonym of 0, flageUaris. 

G. braoteata (bracteate). A synonym of 0, Jlag«Uari» 



FlO. 112. QlEICIIBNIA CIRCfNATA. 


G. olroliiata (circinate). * frondt^ lobes of the pinnw ovate o\ 
sub-rotund, more or less glaucous beneath, the margins slightly 
recurved; branches and rochis glabrous, or more or less pu- 
bescent. Capsules three to four, snperflcial. Australia. Green- 
house. See Fig. 112.' Syn.s. O, mierophylla, 0. epelunem, llie 
variety temivutUa has the rachises and young fronds very 
paleaoeo-pubescent. See Fig. 113. 

G. oryptooarpa (hldden-fmited). frond» proliferous, coriaceons, 
deep yellow or yellow-brown when dry ; branches di^otomonsly 
flabeUifonn ; pinne broad-lanceolate, sub-erect and compact, 4in. 
to Sin. long, lin. broad, pectinato-ptniiiitifld ; segments narrow- 
linear, strongly veined, the margins singularly revolute, conceal- 
ing the sort Capsules one to four in a sorus. A 3ft. Chili, 1865. 
Greenhouse. 


G.Cunninghaml (Cunningham's), ftonde often proliferous, oori- 
aceous ; bmticlies dlchoiomotisly flabeUifonn, glaucous beneath, 
hairy ; pinme linear-lanceolate, acuminate, 4in. to 6ln. long, lin. 
to Jin. broad ;*sefnnents linear, acute. Cbpsules two to (our 
in awMriw. New Zealand. Greenhouse. (H« 8. F. L 6it,) 

G. dioaitMt (two-fruited).* fronde, lobes of the plmus round, sub- 
hemispiierical, very fornicate. Capsules two, oonoealsd within 
the almost slipper-shaped lobes, and mixed with ferruginous, 
paleaceous hairs, which often extend to the rachis. AustnJIa. 


L 2d.) Another elegant variety, introduced in 1879, Is rngiptn^ 
nala, in which the fronds are longer than those of the tj’pe, 
and the growth is exceedingly gmceniL 
O. Glebotonm (forked).* eti, zlgiag, repeatedly dl- or iridioto. 
^otts, the nitimaU branebes bearing a pair of forki.*<l plniiia, 
iKmt Sin. long and Sin. wide; i 
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ootti beneath. Tropical regioni. Stove. Btns. (7. ftrruginea, 
G. UfrmannU O. and many othen. 

0» (tall). A eynonym of G. UmffUtima, 

G« tamglBaa (nuty). A lynonym of G. diohotoma. 

G* tebbUate (fbn-ihaped). frvndt very proliferous; branches 
dicliotomously flabelllionn ; pinno ascending, about 6in. long, 
lin. to 2in. broad, lanceolate; segments linear. Australia, Ac., 
1823. Greenhouse. 

G.teffnllliri| (whip-like).* frondtt branches glabrous, repeatedly 
dichotomous, copiously follaoeous, glabrous, often glaucous 
beneath, eub-oonaceo-membranaceous ; piiina erecto-patent or 
divaricating, extremely variable, broad or narrow, or linear- 
lanceolate, oin. to 1ft. and more long ; segments lin. to 2in. and 
more long, linear, sometimes ferrupneo-tomentose at the base 
beneath. Capsules two to four. ^lauritius and Bourbon, Ma- 
dagascar ; abundant in Java and Malay Islands. Stove. Synm. 
0,MfuTeatat G. frroefsato, G. la»vig<Uat G. plunuxifitrmi** 
turomta (forkedX A synonym of G. pubeteent. 
gtgailtMi (gigantic). A synonym of G. longiuima. 
glMMUl (glaucous). A synonym of G. Irngiititna, 
iMOlitopliylla (smallest-leaved). A synonyn of G. diearpa 
dpina» 

HTmuni (Hermann's). A synonym of G. diefioUma. 
iMWlAItta (smooth). A synonym of G. /tagsUarit, 
lonsilllllliata (fbng-plnnated). A synonym of G. pubesceni. 
longtsatma (longest).* sti. stout, forked ; branches very long ; 
pinn» numerous, 4in. to 8in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, deeply pin- 
natifid; segments linear, acuminated, or oblong, China and 
Japan. Greenhouse. Sr ns. G. Banerq/tiit G. excUsat G. gigantea, 
G. gtouco. (H. S. F. i. 3 b.) 


OLSICHEinACEX. A gronp or (ub-ord«r of 

Filices. 

GLOBBA (native Molucca name). Stn. Sphmrocarpu^, 
Oed. Scitamineoi, A genus of about twenty-four species 
of pretty stove herbaooous perennials, natives of India* and 
the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers yellow or pinkish, 
very ourious-looking ; calyA thrcc-cloft* tubular ; corolla 
with a slender tube. Globbas are of easy oulturo in a 
warm, moist stove ; and may be readily increased by 
dividing the roots. 

Q. atroHsangulnea (dark red).* Jl, yellow, with scarlet bracts, 
disposed in dense terminal racemes. In blossom the greater part 
of the year. 1. alternate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, deep glossy 
green. Stems about as thick as a goose quill, much crowded, 1ft. 
to l^ft long, gracefully arching on all sides. Borneo, 1881. An 
elegant plant Syn. G. coocineo. (B. M. 8628.) 

G. ooodnea (scarlet). A synonym of G. (Uro-tanguinta, 

G. Sohomlmrgkli (Schomburgk's).* JL golden-yellow, with » 
bright orange-red base to the lip ; panicle drooping ; lip narrowly 
cuneate, with a broad, retuse, truncate end. August L elliptic- 
ovate or lanceolate, with slender acuminate tips, contracted into 
a short petiole above the vagina. Stems tufted, bin. to 12in. high. 





FiO. 113. GLBICHEMA CIRCINATA 8KM1-VB8TIIA, 
G. Matthbwull (Matthews's). A synonym of G. pubetetna. 

G. miorophyUa (small-leaved). A synonym of G. eireinata. 

G. peotlnata (combed).* iti. eigzag, branched ; branches bearing 
one to three pairs of forked divaricating pinnae ; segments never 
decurrent, frequently glaucous beneath, tori of eight to ten 
capsules. Tropical America, 1824. Very distinct. Stove. 

G. plQiniaflQnillE (feather-formed). A synonym of G. JlageUarit, 
G. pubescens (downy).* eft. and rachises often woolly ; branches 


G. seMdllflora (sessile-flowered). /I. yellow ; spike whorled ; 
lateral segments of corolla longest ; bracts lanceolate, witherina. 
Ai^st. L lanceolate, acuminate. A Uft. Pegu, 1807. (B. M. 

GltOBB AXARANTBC. flfee Gomphrena globoia. 
GLOBE FLOWER. Gee Trollius. 

GLOBE MALLOW. Gee Sphm- 
raloea. 

GLOBE THISTLE. See Echinops. 

GLOBOSE, GLOBULAR. Bound ur 
spherical. 

GLOBULARIA (from glohulot, a email 
round head ; in allusion to tho form of the 
capitate flower). Oiti). Selaginem, A genus 
comprising twelve spocios of hardy or gi*oeii- 
house perennial herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, 
III inhabiting the Mediterranean region, Ac. 

Flowers ooUected upon a oommon recep- 
tacle, surrounded by a many-leaved invo- 
luore. Loaves radical or alternate, oori- 
aoeouB, obovate-oblong or lanceolate, entire 
or argutely sparingly toothed. Globularias 
are pretty plants for tho rock garden, in 
a moist, free soil; they may also bo grown 
in the margins of borders. Propagated by 
Boods, or by division. 

G. Alypiim (Alypum).* /L-head« pale, terminal. 

August and September. 1. lanceolate, three- 

toothed and entire. Stem shrubby. A 2rt. South 

Kurope, 1640. Greenhouse shrub. See Fig. 114. 

(FI. Ment. 34.) 

, G. OorAifoXia (heart-leaved). Jl.-htadt blue, small, globular, 
solitary, terminHl. Summer. 1. petiolate, obovate - cuneate, 
emargmate. Stem shrubby, prostrate, much branched. Kurope, 
Western Asia, 1633. Hardy sub-shrub. 


wsbby pubescence ; segments spreading, linear. Capsules two to 
five. Tropical America. Stove. Syns. G. /urcata, 0, longipin- 
nofa, G. maUhtumiit G. tomtrUottu 
G« qnildrtpartlta (quadripartite), frondt coriaceous, black when 
dry. rufous-brown beneath, not proliferous, only onoe-forked ; 
each branch dichotomously flabelilform ; pinna lanceolate, acu- 
, 1 , minate, faloately curved, pectinato-pfnnatlfid, 4in. to 6in. long, 
lin. to l|in. broad; lobes narrow-linear, sub-falcate, sharply 
acute, the margins a little recurved. Capsules one to three in a 
sorus. Straits of Magellan. Greenhouse. Syn. G. amUifolia. 

Gw ntflilgrriE (red-nerved). A synonym of G. diehotoma, 

G. rUDestiis (rock).* f^dt 2ft. to 6ft. long; lobes of pinna 
rounded or obtusely sub-quadrangular, coriaceous; margins 
thickened and recurved, sub-glaucons beneath, tori of three or 
four capsules, snperflclal. Australia, I860. Greenhouse. Per- 
haps only a variety of G. cirtintOa. 

G. spElimeM (cavom). A synonym of G. eireinata. 

Gw tgng&tOM (tomentoseX A synonym of G. 




> 


PlO. 114. PlDWBR-llEAD OP GLOBULARIA ALTPUM. 

G. longifolia (long-leaved). fl.-headt white, axillary, sub-sessile, 
solitary. July and August. 2. lanceolate, linear, entire. Stem 
shrubby. A 3ft. Madeira, 1775. Greenhouse. (B. R. 685.) ^ 

Q. lumm (dwarf). Jl,-htadt bluish, globular,* nearly tin. in 
diameter. Summer. 2. radical, fleshy, narrowly obcordate- 
cuneate. Stem woody, creeping, prostrate. South Europe, 1824. 
Hardy herb. 

G* andioitiillR (naked-stemmedX* JL-headt blue, larger tliao 

L 
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ihoae of 0, card^olia. Summw. L radicHli oblong, eronato 
obtuse. Stems nerbnoeous. A. 6ltt. South Europe, 1629. 
Hardy herb. 

O. irtohosantna (hairy-floweredl JL-headi light blue, larM. 
Summer. radical ones spathulate, sometimes tridentate; 
cauline ones linear, mucronate. Stem herbaceous, leafy, h, 6in. 
to 8ln. Asia Minor. Plant glauoescent Hardy herb. 

O. ▼olcarin (common).* JL-hsadt bright blue, dense, terminal ; 
involucre of nine to twelve imbricated leaflets. Summer, f., 
radical ones spathulate, emanrlnate, or shortly tridenhite ; 
cauline ones small, lanceolate, ^ms herbaceous, erect. A 6in. 
to 12ia. Europe, 164a Hardy herb. (B. M. 2256.) 

aXiOBVZJL&XBJB. A synonym of Selaginea. 

OXiOBVLSA. Included, by Bontham and Hooker, 
nnder Cragtula* 

QXiOMB&JlTB. Gathorod into round heaps or heads. 

OLOHBWUL Included under Pnyoliotria (which 
tee). 

OXtO&ZOSA (from glorioeut, full of glory ; referring 
to the handsome flowers). Srirs. Clynoetylit, Methoniea. 
Obd. LiUacees, A genua comprising ^ree species of Tery 
ornamental, usually stoTe bulbs, flowers axillaiy, in ra- 
cemes cm the ends of the stems, which bear leaves remark- 
able in having tendril - like apices. Propagation is 
effected by seeds and by offsets. Seeds are best in- 
serted singly, in small pots, in January, using a light 
sandy soil, and plunging in bottom heat. Offsets should 
be carefully removed from old bulbs when starting them 
in spring, as the roots are very brittle, and are easily 
injured if division is attefnptod at other times. Grood 
drainage is always essential, and an open soil, composed 
of loam and peat in about equal proportions, is recom- 
mended. The bulbs should be carefully repotted in 
February, and then started in a temperature of about 
TOdeg. Plenty of heat and moisture are necessary in 
summer; but, as the growth ripens, water should be 
gn^ually withheld. During winter, the soil must bo kept 
quite dry, and the pots laid on their sides in a warm 
place. Kzposure to cold, when at rest, is a point 
specially to be avoided. The winter treatment applies 
alike to seedlings and established bulbs. Gloriosas are 
frequently very slow-growing, and are impatient of root 
disturbance on account of their brittleness. The seasons 
of growth and complete rest in a warm place, are most 
important considerations in their culture. 



Fjo. 116. FLownaiNo Bramcii and Sinoli Flower or 

OLORIOSA flUFBRBA. 


Q. BUpeFlia (superbX^ A deep rich orange and red ; perianth 
segments narrow, deeply undulate and crlinatR erect Bummer. 
" -- • Africa, 160a 8ceng.ll6. (A B. E. 

O. wtrmomm (greettlsh)i A deep etaiifs and yellow : perianth 
te spathulate ; marniis not criepate, and but aljghtljr un- 
ift Monunfique. m. fB. kl. 4881) (f P&ntii 


Olorioga — continued. 

Is the form with reddish-yellow flowers. The variety oreaMifi 
{Utikoniea frrandijlora, B. M. 6216) iso tropical Alncan xovm, 
with much larger flowers than the typV 

OXiO&T BBA. See CliaiitlittB. 
OXiOBSABBKBN. A synonym of 
aXiOBBiLBPXB. A synonym of Olonrola. 
O& 0880 C 0 MXA. A synonym of Codonopsig. 

OXiOBBOBZA (from glotea, a tongue, and eidoe, like ; 
alluding to the tongue-like appendage within the flower). 
Ord. Orehidem. A genus comprising about four gpeoios 
of greenhouse terrestrial orchids, l&iited to Australia. 
Flowers purple or blue, erect, one or two on an erect 
Boape, leafless except an empty sheathing braot at or 
below the middle, and a similar one nnder each pedioel ; 
lip sessile, undivided, not fringed. Leaf solitary, oblong 
or lanceolate, from within a scarious aheath oloae to the 
ground. Qlossodias thrive in sandy loam and peat, and 
require but little water when in a dormant state. I^pa< 
gated by division. 

O. major (larger). A blue; sepals and petals oblong-lanceolate, 
obtuse, not blotched ; lip ovate, broad, bitonvox and pubesoont 
with white hairs in the lower half, upper half lanceolate, blue and 
glabrana Jnno. 1. oblong or lanosoUto, lin. to 81n. long. Tuber 
ovoid. 18ia Syn. Caladenia major. 

O. minor (emallor). /t. blue ; sepals and petals oblong-lanoeolate; 
lip about one-third the length of the sepals, broad, Inconvox ana 
pubescent in the lower hall, the spreading upper half triangular, 
acute, flat, glabroua Juna I. lanceolate, the email sheathing 
bract naually green. 1810. SYN. Catadenia minor, 

OltOSSUXiA (from gloeea, a tongue ; in reference to 
the tongne-like eeg^enbi of tho labellum). Syn. Oloef 
aepie, Ord. Orchidecs. A monotypio genne, the epeoies 
being a enrions tnberous-rootod stove orchid, peculiar to 
the island of Hong Kong and the adjacent mainland. For ' 
culture, tee OIossodiR. 


(b.B. 8 ^;) 


December. I tew, at base of the stem. A Wn. 


OLOTTXDZVBC. 
(which fee). 


Now included under BtsbuiiR 
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OZiOXIBIA (named in honour of BenJ. Petr. OlesiiL 
of (kdmsr, a botanioal writer). Stns. Meekeria M 
(of Begsl). Obd. Chencremm, A fsniis 
iag.sijE spooies of elegant storo plsntsi su RflitiFts of 
iroplea] America. Flowers varioniiy ooloRsed, sesielbttss 
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FiQ. 117. Erbct-flowered Gloxinia. 

TftrioEftted with ipots, axillary, usually singly or a few 
togethor, large, nodding. Loaves opposite, stcdlced. The 
^innumeimble forme which .are onltivated as Gloxinias 


rightly belong to the genus Stnntngta, and most of them 
are derived from 8» tpeciota. On account, however, of 
their being so universally known as Gloxinias, the culti- 
vation is here gfiven. 

Few stove plants are more beautiful than Gloxinias; 
and they may, by potting Buooessionally, be had in flower 
throughout the greater part of the year. They always 
prove attractive in a warm house, and are very useful for 
cutting. The flowers originally were all doping, as 
shown in Fig. 116, which detracted considerably from 
their beauty, as now exhibited in the numerous varieties 
with erect flowers (see Figs. 117 and 118). Some have 
colours of intense rich crimson ; others are pure white, or 
are delicately spotted and pencilled internally. 

ProTpagaiion, Gloxinias may be annually inoreased in 
large quantities by seeds, and by cuttings of the stems 
or leaves. Seeds should be sown early in February, in 
well-drained pots or small pans of flnely-sifted soil, com- 
posed of peat, leaf mould, and sand, in about equal pro- 
portions. After the seeds are thinly sown, and ^ only 
very slightly covered with soil, they should bo oare- 
Cplly watered, placed in a temperature of about 70deg., 
and kept shaded. On the appearance of the seedlings, 
a sharp look-out must be kept, to prevent them damping ; 
and, as soon as large enough, they should be pricked off, 
about lin. apart, in other pots of similar soil, and, in 
due course, potted into single ones. Seedlings form good 
plants, and flower the same season, if sown early, and 
afterwards grown on without check, being always kept 
shaded, and in a moist, warm temperature. Cuttings of 
shoots may be secured when the old bulbs arc started in 
i spring ; they strike very readily in a close propagating 



frame, and make good plants for flowering the following, 
summer. Leaf cuttings may be inserted when the plants 
are ripening, or at other times if firm ones can be spared. 
They should be inserted with a small portion of the 
petiole attached — a bulb forms at the base of this for 
flowering the next year. A method of propagating more 
rapidly by matured leaves, is to out through the midribs 
at the back of each, at distances of about lin. apart. 
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and peg them down flat on pans of light loil, or on ooooa 
fibre, in a propagating frame. Namerona bnlbila will 
eTontually be formed at all the firmer parts of the mid- 
ribs where incisions have been made, and may be ool- 
leotod from the soil or fibre when the other portions of 
the leaf are decayed. 

CvXHvation. Gloxinias are naturally summer- flowering 
plants, and should bo started into growth about February, 
or earlier, if desirod. A portion may be retained for a 
succession, to be followed, in early autumn, by seedlings, 
thus seouring a long period for a display with even a 
limited number of plants. The roots should be removed 
from the dry soil in which they have been stored, or from 
other sources, as the case may be, placed in small pots, 
and stood in a temperature of abont 65deg. The soil best 
suited is leaf mould, not too much decayed, and lumpy 
peat, in eqnal proportions, with the addition of a little 
sand or charcoal. Loam is sometimes used, but it is not 
required if watering is attended to. The pots should be 
well drained, and nearly filled, the bulbs being pressed 
in and covered with aoU, which is best raised above them 
in the middle of the pot. No water is required until 
growth begins, except a little syringing round the pots," 
to prevent the boU becoming too dry. When growing, 
the plants require plenty of water, and are much bene- 
fited by copious syringings with tepid abater morning and 
evening, in summer. Gold water must on no account 
be applied, or much injury will ensue. Before the small 
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pots are filled with roots, and if the plants are calculated 
to grow strongly, a shift into the flowering sizes, which 
range from 5in. to Sin. in diameter, may bo effected. A 
light position, and shading from sunshine, will ensure a 
sturdy growth, which eventually produces flowers of good 
substance. Air should be carefully admitted, and the 
leaves handled with caution, as they are exceedingly 
brittle. Artificial manure, or manure water, is beneficial 
when the flowers appear, but it should be kept from the 
foliage. The flowers last longer if the plants are sub- 
jected to a cooler temperature and more air at the flower 
ing season. As the leaves ripen, water should be withheld t 
and when they die away, the roots may be stored in a 
dry place till the following spring, but they must not bo 
exposed to cold. 

Insectt, The leaves and flower-stalks are frequently 
much injured by Thrips. If these are allowed a footing, 
it is difficult to effect eradication; but injury may 1^ 
largely prevented by maintaining a moist atmos^ere 
during the time the plants are growing. 

Q. dlversUlora (fariable-flowered). A pretty, d'nwf, free- 
flowering hybrid, probably of garden origin. See Fig. 119. 

O. gesBeroldea (Oesnera-like) is said to be a hybrid between 
a Sinningiaand Oetntra DonJulaariana. It has flery-red flowers. 
See Fia. 120, for whi^ we are indebted to Messrs. Carter. The 
absuruity of the name is apparent ; it is mentioned here solely 
because It is known by no other name in gardens. 

O. glabra (glabrous), fi. white; thrdat yellow, spotted with 

g urple; corolla funnel-shaped; lobes nearly equal, with wary, 
neiy-fringed edges; calyclne segments follaceous; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, one-flowered. August. L orate, acute, ser- 
rated, glabrous. Stem erect, simple, sub-tetragotial. A 9iii. 
1847. (B. M. 4430, under name of <?. fimbriata.) 

Q. maonlata (spotted). JL pun>lish-blue, downy ; peduncles axil- 
lary, one-flowered, solitary. June to October. 1., radical ones 
comate, obtuse, douldy toothed, shining abore, reddbb beneath. 
Stems simple, spotted. A 1ft. South America, 17W. (B. M. 1191.) 
O. nnltlflora. Su Nmgella amablUa. 

G. pallldUlora (pale-flowered). Jl. pale blue ; lobes of corolla 
concare ; calyclne semnents linear, reflexed. August. L broad, 
sub-obliquely ovate, obscurely serrated, rather pilose above. Stem 
erect, simple, spotless, h. 1ft. Santa .Martha, 1844. (B. M. 4213.) 
O. Paasingbamil (Passingham'sX A synonym of Sinninffia 
tpeeioga. 

G. apeoloaa (showy). A synonym of Sinningia iptciota, 

Farieftss. As a much greater variety in colour may 
be secured from mixed seeds than from a limited number 
of named sorts, the general and most satisfactory method 
of growing seedlings is here recommended. Seeds of erect 
and drooping varieties are sold in separate mixtures. 
OLUMS8. The floral envelopes of grasses. 
O^UTXHOSS. Adhesive, gluey. 

GLTCXITS (from glyky$, sweet; the leaves and roots 
of one or two of the species are sweet). Ord. Legumi- 
noiOB. A genus of abont twelve species of stove or green- 
house, twining or prostrate, slender or rarely sub-erect 
herbs, distributed over Asia, Africa, and Australia. G. 
hedyiaroidsB (probably the only species introduced) 
thrives in a compost of peaty loam and a little sand. 
Propagated, in spring, by cuttings of ydung aide ahoots, 
inserted in sand, nnder a bell glaaa ; or by seeda, eowa 
in a hotbed. 

CL AgAm (Aptos). A synonym of Apim futsTofa. 

O. blloba (two-lobed). A synonym of Cologania bflota. 

O. badiranroideg (Hedysomm-like). A* purple, axillary, usnally 
fire together. June. L, leaflets ovate, obtuse, mueronate, pilose 
beneath. Branches twining a little. Stem erect, tomentose. 
Guinea, 1823. Store. 

OXiTOOSMXS (from gVyhyt^ aweet, and orine, smell ; in 
allusion to the soont of the leaves and flowers). Oed. 
Butoesm. A genus comprising five species cl unarmed 
stove trees and shrubs, inhabiting tropical Asia and 
Australia, and (one, doubtful) Africa. Flowers amall, in 
axillary, rarely terminal, panicles. Berries smldl. Leaves 
unifoUolate or impori-pinnate ; leaflets alternate, entire or 
serrate. - The sp^es thrive in a rich mould. LaoMosed 
by outtings, inserted in gaudy, under a bond lylosa, In beoL 
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0« arborna (tree*l{ko>. /. white. May to August. I pinnate, in 
two pain ; leaflet! long, obsoletely ferrate. A 20ft. East Indies, 
1796. Tree. 


Shrub. 


psntaplMrlla (Afe-leared).* fi, white. June and July, 
nate, in two Min ; leaflets elliptioal, entire. A 2wi. 
Indies, 1790. Tree. 


1. pin* 

East 


OLYOT&&KZ2A (the old Greek name used by 
Diosooridea, from glyhya, sweet, and rhtsa, a root; in 
refeiranoe to the sweetness of the root). Liquorice. In- 
eluding Liguiritia. Oiu>. Leguminoam. A genus com- 
prising about tweWe species of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials. Flowers blue, Tiolet, white, or yellow, in axillary 
raoentea. LeaTes pinnate. Boot long, perpendicular, 
sweet. These rather ooarse-growing plants suoceed in 
a deep sandy loam. Propagated by diyiaions, each of 
which should have one or more buds. The species most 
onltiTated is O. glabra, from which is obtained the true 
liquorice. 

Qw ebhtnsts (prickly). JL puiple, in racemes not half so long as 
the leafes. June and July. 1., leaflets otal-lanceolate, mucro- 
nate, glabrous ; stipules oblong-lanceolate. A. 3ft. Europe, 1696. 
Whole plant glutinous to the touch. (B. M. 2154.) 

glalnm (glabrous).* ft, pale blue, distant ; spikes or racemes 
pedunculate, shorter than the leaves. Summer and autumn. 

«., leaflets ovate, rather retuse, and somewhat clammy beneath, 
as well as the branches. Stem only terete at the apex. A. 3ft. to 
4ft. Europe, Ac., 1562. 

Qw loiltdoto (scaly). Jl. whitish; spikes pedunculate, shorter 
than the leaves, dense. July and August. Pods beset with 
hooked prickles. L, leaflets ISin. to 19in. long, oblong-lanceo- 
late, acute, squamulose, under surface covered with nandiilar 
dots. ^Koot creeping. A 2ft. to 3ft North America, 1817. 
(a M. 2160.) 

QXiYYMJBA (from glyphe, carving, carved work ; in ' 
allusion to the markings 6f the fruit). Ord. TiUacem. 

A genus containing two species of stove shrubs, natives 
of tropical Africa. Flowers yellow; cymes few-flowered, 
axillary, lateral or terminal. Leaves denticulate, three- 
ribbed. For culture, see Apaiba. 

O. grewtoldea (Orewia-like). JL bright yellow, Uin. in diameter ; 
cymes three to four-flowered, pubescent, with stellate hairs. 
September. L glabrous, 4in. to 6in. long, membranous, oblong 
or ovate, roundtul or slightly unequally cordate at the base, 
acuminate, acutely and irregularly toothed. Benguela, 1866. 
(B. M. 6610, under name of Qtyphma, MonUiroi.) 


OXiTFKOQPfiSMA (from glyphs, oarving, and 
tperma, seed; in allusion to the markings of the seed). 
Ord. LiUacea. A singolar hardy plant, nearly allied to 
the European Anthorioum. It has fascicled, fleshy, fibrous 
roots, and slender, soft, bright green, grass-like leaves. It 
thrives in any dry, sandy soil, but should be protected, 
during winter, from excessive moisture. 

O, Palmer! (Palmer's). JL white, starry. |ln. in diameter, in 
panioled racemes. L linear, channelled, 1ft to lift long. 
Northern Mexico, 1884. (B. M.6717.) 

aXiYPTOSTBOBUS. See Tazodiam. ^ 

0MBXiZ]TA (named in honour of S. Gottlieb GmoHn, 
a celebrated German naturalist and traveller, 1748- 
1774). Obd. Terhenacem. A genus containing eight 
species of stove evergreen trees, natives of East 
India, Eastern Asia as far as China, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, and tropical Australia. Flowers blue, pale violet, 
or yellow. Leaves opposite, entire. Gmelinas thrive in 
a ridi flbi^ loath. Propagated by ohttings, made of firm 
young shoots, and inserted in sand, in heat. They 
SM aeld^ seen in oultivAtion in this country; and, in 
all probability, the speoies deaeribed below is the ^y 
one yert introdubed. 

Q. BllOOdU (Rheed's). white ; thyrse many-flowered ; corolla 
downy, bilabiate. June to Augoit. L rhomb-cordate, eometimee 
tbree^obed, tomentose beneath. A flOft. East Indies, 1824. 
Plant arbereons, downy. (B. If. 4395.) 

OXAnUXara (faom ,mvkdUm, .oft down I wooUjr 
ooTCrlng of the leaves). Oudweed; Everlasting. Obd. 


Qnapbiiliiuii-— conKnued. 

Compotitm, A genus eomprislng about a hundred species 
of. hardy, stovo, or greenhouse, annuals, biennials, or 
perennials, spread over nearly the whole globe, from the 
tropics to the Arctic Circle. Flower-heads yellow or 
white, small, sessile, often clustered, rarely forming ter- 
minal corymbs ; involuoral bracts imbricated,^ scarious 
(whence the English name), and often coloured at the 
tips. Leaves alternate, entire, seseile, deourrent, or 
rarely petiolate. Few of the species (four of which 
are natives of Britain) are worthy of special mention in 
this work. 



Fio. 121. Onafhauum drccrrens. showing Habit and 
Cluster of Flower-heads. 


G. deenrrena (decurrentX fi.-head» white, in closely disposed 

fi 1olnerllles. July and August. 1. strongly scented, lanceolnte or 
near, white beneath. A 2ft. to 3ft. North America. Hardy 
perennial. See Fig. 121. 

O. lioontopodinm. Set Leontopodium alpinum. 

O. margarltaoeum (pearly). Pearl Cudweed. A synonym of 
AtUennaria margaritacea. 

GNSTACEJB. A small order of shrubs, rarely trees, 
natives, for the most part, of tropical regions. Flowers 
monceoiouB or dioecious, with sheaths or laoiniate scales, 
the female with a membranous, tubular, bifid, oalyoiform 
sheath. Leaves opposite, reticulated, tometimea scaly. 
The seeds of some of the species are edible. There are 
three genera — the best-known of which are Ephedra and 
Welwxtechia — ^and about thirty species. 


OVZDZA (pertaining to Gnidus, a town in Crete; a 
name given by the ancients to the Laurel). Obd. Thyme^ 
lacecB. A rather large genus (about fifty species are 
known) of greenhouse evergreen shrubs or under-shrubs; 
found in the Southorn and Eastern tropical parts of 
Africa. Flowers white or pale yellow, inoonspiouons ; 
oalyx funnel-shaped, with a regular four-oloft limb. 
Leaves scattered or opposite. Branches slender. The 
plants require a moist atmosphere, and a situation close 
to the glass. In other respeots, they should be treated 
like Fimelea (which see). 

Ck dCBUdata (ahaven). Jl. pale yellow. May to July. I. ovate- 
oblong, imbricated, hairy, with naked nerves. A l^ft. Gape of 
G<^ Hope, 1^. (B. A 757.) 

Q, oppoaltifolla (opposite-leaved). JL pale yellow, temdiial: 
scalM four. May to July. L opposite, ovate, tomentose. A 1ft 
Cape of Good Hope, 1783. (B. M. 1902.) 

O. (Pine-leaved).* JL creamy-whitei very fragrant die. 

posed in umbellate heads. March and April. L ■oattered, 
Uiree-oomered. A 1ft Cape of Good Hope, 1768. (B. M. 201A) 
Gw tomantosa (downyX A pale yellow, sessile, collected into a 
sort of fasciculated head at the c " 
and surrounded by four c 

involucre; tube long and l 

externally with long, white, rather silky hairs : segments faintly 
thiee-nerved. Mara and April. L opposite, deonaaate, moM or 
less spreading^ aonetimea reflexed, ovate or ovate-laiioeokto 
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0oni9ldiH-<onHni49(l. 

0« (Theophnuita*lika>. 


fi. golden*yellow, densely 


prddnoeil in mnoh-bnuiohed panldei, nearly 1ft. long. MaF. 
t eloncate, omte-Ianoeolate, lemilate, Ut. long, shortly stalked. 
SouthJ^ericA (B. M.6642.) 


OOMFKOOA&IPUS (from gomphos, a club, and 
barpot, a fruit ; the follioleii are rentrioose). Oro. 
Atclepiadew, ^ A genua oomprising about eighty apeoies 
of greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs, natiyes of Southern 
and tropical Africa, Arabia, Central and North America. 
Blowera usually showy, on many -flowered, interpetiolar 
pedunoles. Leaves opposite. The plants thrive in a 
oompost of sandy loam and flbry peat. Propagated by 
seeds, sown in a hotbed, in spring; or by cuttings, 
made of small side shoots, when the plant is commencing 
new growth, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 

Q« MTboraaoaiia (tree-likd. JU, corolla white, glabrousi^ 
peduncles, pedicels, and calyces rillous. December. 2. orate- 
oblong, iwnrons, with an acumen. Stem villous, branched. 

A 4ft tom Cape of Good Hope, 1714. Shrubby. 

O* priapilB (curled). Jl. greenish-yellow ; peduncles and calyces 
pilose. July. 2. lanceolate-oordate, undulated, hispid. Branches 
downy. Aiftto2rt Cape of Good Hope, 1714. Herb. I 

0« ftmtlcoaiui (shrubby).* Jl, white; peduncles and pedicels 
downy. June to September. 2. linear-lanceolate, 4in. to 5in. 
Idng and lin. broad. Stem downy. A 5ft to 7ft Cape of Good 
Hope, 1714. The leaves of this shrub are sometimes employed to 
adulterate senna. (B. M. 1628.) 

Ct pudSIdlilUl (Cherry-leaved). Jl. axillary (not terminal), in 
shortly-stalked umbels of six to ten; corolla lobes purplish- 
green ; divisions of the crown purplish-yellow. 2. broadly cordate- 
ovate, sessile, decussate, in close opposite pairs, 2in. to 3in. long, 
acute, entire, glabrous ; upper surface pale greon, tinged with 
purple as they grow old ; under surface glaucous, deeper in colour. 
Stem puiplish-green, erect. A 3ft ^uth Africa, 1867. Warm , 
greenhouse herb. (Bef. B. 254.) I 

QOVPSOLOBXUM (from gompKot, a olnb, and 
Mot, n pod ; in reference to the shape of the pod 
being like that of a club or wedge). Ord. Leguminoacs. 

A genua containing twenty-four epocies of elegant greon- 
houae ahfubs, all from Australia. Flowers yellow or 
red, terminal or rarely in the upper axils, solitary or 
two or three together, or in short racemes. Leaves 
simple, or more frequently compound; leaflets usually 
narrow, digitate or pinnate, with the terminal leaflet 
sessile between the last pair; stipules small, lanceolate 
or subulate, or none. Gompholobiums should be grown 
in a oompost of peat and loam, chopped into small 
pieces, but not sifted, with the addition of plenty of 
silver sand and small pieces of oharooal. Careful drain- 
age and watering are of great importmioe in their 
o^tnre. Propagated by cuttings, made of young 
shoots, about 2in. in length, during spring,, inserted in 
sandy peat, under a bell glass, in shade. 

O* aetenlare (needle^haped). A synonym of G. lometUotum. 

0« Iwrllliamai (bearded), a synonym of G, latifolium. 

O* eaidtatllin (headed). Jl, yellow, very shortly pedicellate, in 
dense, terminal, leafy corymbs, almost contracted into heads ; 
calyx usually vei^ hirsute. July. 2. the same as in O. tomentotum, 
or the leafleU rather more slender, h. 2ft 1830. Xhi* species is 
closely allied to O. f omsnfotum, of which, perhaps, it Is but a 
variety. (B. B. 1663.) 

O* jgWUldlflonun (laige-floweredx* JL largo, solitary, or two or 
three together, ahortiy pedicellate, terminal, or on very short, 
axillary, leafy braachea; standard broad, Sin. long. June. 2., 
leaflets three, on a vory short common petiole, narrow-linear, 
with a abort, almost pungent point; margins revolute; veins 
ineonapicuouii. A 2ft 180 a (8. K. B. 5.) 

4A BlWdttlOglllil (large-flowered). A synonym of 0, polgmor- 

Ck liatevaBllsrll'imi (variable-leaved). A synonym of 0. Knighti- 

On KHiflihtlBaiim (Knight's).* Jl, pink or purple, in a short 
eerymooae raceme, on a rather long pedoncle above the lait 
leavei ; standard broad, rather longerthan the oalyx ; wings and 
keel rather ahorter. August 2. mostly pinnate, with five to 
elevia l a n eeola t e or linear leaflets, obtuse or mucronate, flat or 
illl^tlyfeettr^ miui^ : stipules subulate. Stems slend^t 
Vutormore. 1830. Sm G. Asfero- 

4A tiBHlUI<wee^ A synonym of 0, lernsneenim. 

<A IflHIMtllflii (bisedJsaved). ^ g^l^.yellowt about lin. long ; 


OompHolobiiun — confintisd. 

vexillum large. April to June. 2. temaie: leafleta Unmr, 
acutish. Stem erect ; branches angular. A 1ft to 2ft 1824. 
Syn. G. barhigerum. (B. M. 4171.) 

O. margliuititm (edged), fi. yellow, small, few, in irregular, 
loose, terminal racemes, or rarely solitary : standard about four 
lines long, deeply notched ; lower petals scarcely exceeding the 
calyx. May. 2., leaflets three, or rarely solitary, on a common 
petiole, from obovate to linear-oblong, with a snort sharp point, 
ooriaceous, bordered by a thickened nerve-like edge : stipules 
lanceolate-subulate or setaceous. Stems slender, rigid, decum- 
bent or ascending, under 1ft. long. 1820. (B. B. 1490.) 

0.tikliiiin (smaller). yellow. May. 2. glabrous ; leaflets three, 
on a very short common petiole. A much-branched shrub. Srit. 
Burtonia minor, • 

O* pednnonlare (long flower-stalked). A synonym of Q. poly- 
morphum. 

O. poljrinorphiim (many-formed).* JL^ vexillum scarlet on the 
inside, with a vellow base, and purple on the outside, large ; 
pedicels much longer than the leaves. March to August. 2., 
leaflets three to five, linear, or oblong-cuneated, mucronato, with 
recurved margins. Stems procumbent, weak, twining. (B. M. 
1533.) Syns. 0. grandijlorumt O. peduneularet G, tentie (B. 11. 
1616X and G. venulogum (B. II. 1574). G. vertieolor ia a luxuriant 
form, having large flowers and long leaflets (B. M. 4179 ; B. B. 
1839,43; P. M. B. xii. 219.) 

G* tenne (slender). A synonym of 0, polymorphum. 

O- tomentomim (shaggyX Jl. yellow, terminal, few, in compact, 
leafy corjTnbs, or rarely solitary ; standard about six lines long; 
keel rather shorter, broad, somewhat curved, the edges minutely 
ciliate. May L, leaflets usually fivo or seven, but varying from 
three to eleven, narrow-linear ; margins revolute, so as to be 
almost terete, mucronate, more or less pubescent, h. 1ft. to 3ft 
1830. SVNS O. aeieulars, G. lanatum (B. R. 1474). 

Q. vonnlohlim (telny-leaved). A synonym of O. poiymorphum. 

Q. venustnm (charming).* fl. purple; corymb stalked, many- 
flowered. April to July. 1. impari -pinnate, with many pairs 
of leaflets ; leaflets awl - shaped, veiny, with revoluie margins, 
glabrous. A 1ft. to 3ft. 1803. (B. M. 4^8.) 

OOMFKOSTYI.I8 CANDIDA. A synonym of 
Ccelogsme macnlata (which see). 



Fio. 123. Flowering Bra.nch op Gompbrina olobosa. 

OOMFKBSNA (slterod from GfvnmpAoma, tbs, 
namo given by Pliny to a kind of Amaranth). Globe' 
Amaranth. Oao. AmarwfUao$m, A large genus (abont 
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Ooiiiphr«ii»~-conKnuid. 

■erentj speoieB) of halMiardy, annual, biennial or 
perennial herbs, abounding in tropical America and 
Australia, one species being widely dispersed through 
Asia and tropicsl Africa. Flower-heads generally soHsile 
and solitary at the tips of the branches. Leaves oppo- 
site, sessile or shortly-stalked, entire. The common 
.globe-flowered species is one of the prettiest hardy 
plants grown. It is admirably adapted for the summer 
deooration of greenhouses and conservatories, forming a 
neat, erect-branched growth of about 2ft., and ^ pro- 
fusion of richly - coloured flower-heads. In ordj^r to 
retain the beauty of these for a ooWderable period, 
they should be cut previous to full maturity. For 
culture, see Celosia. 

G. globosa (globe-flowered).* Jl-headt various. July. L pu- 
bescent, oblong. A lift. India, 1714. Annual See Fig. IZS. 
(B. M. 2815.) Of the many varieties, natui is perhaps the 

S rettiest, with flowers of a fine dark red ; It rarely exceeds 6in. 

I height, and is usually 7in. to Sin. in diameter. Other 
varieties are : alba, aurea miperbOt eamea, Jiabellina, pur- 
purea, and ttriata, 

G. perennls (perennialX Jl.-h4adt pale yellow, two-leaved; 
florets distinguished by a peculiar perianth. July to October. 
I lanceolate. A. 2ft ^uth America, 1732. (B. M. 2614.) 

G, iralchella (neat). d.-Aeods rosy, globose, smooth ; involucre 
many-leaved ; segments of staminous tube bicuspidate; peduncles 
elongate<l. July. L lanceolate. A 14ft Brazil, 1843. Annual (?). 
(B. M. 4064.) 

GOHATANTKU8 (from gonu, gonatos, a knee, and 
anthoif a flower; referring to the bent spathe). Ord. 
Aroidem (Araceee). A distinct and interesting stove 
perennial, allied to ColocaHa, For culture, see Cain* 
dinu. 

G. earmentosiUi (twiggy), ft. very fragrant ; spathe rich golden- 

J rellow, 6in. long, cmne-nock shaped; spadix about 4in. in 
ength. May. 1. pale green, marbled with a dark shade, very 
haudMme. Himalaya. (B. M. 5275.) 

GONATOPGS. Included, by the authors of the 
** Genera Plantarum,** under ZstiaiooiilCMi (which see). 

GOHOO&A (named after D. Antonio Cabellero, of 
Gongora, once Viceroy of New Granada, and a zealous 
patron of Mutis). Including Acropera. Ord. Orchidea. 
A singular genus, comprising more than a score species of 
ornamental, evergreen, stove epiphytal orchids, natives of 
tropical America. Flowers drooping, in racemes, some- 
times 2ft. long; lateral sepals free and spreading; upper 
one remote and connate with the column ; petals small, 
adnate to the middle of the column ; lip clawed, continuous 
with the base of the column. Loaves broadly lanceo- 
late, xdaited, 1ft. or more long. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, 
two • leaved. Gongoras should be grown in bat^kets of 
peat and moss, and with the temperature of a cool end 
of the Cattleya house. A liberal supply of water, both 
to leaves and roots, may be applied during summer. 
During winter, little will be required, but the pseudo- 
bulbs must not be allowed to shrivel. This genus, 
although somewhat neglected of late, possesses sevOral 
free-flowering and handsome species, of which the follow- 
ing are a selection : 


O. Rmieiiiaoa (Apricotcoloured). ft. rich yellow, slightly spotted 
with red ; raceme rather lax, twelve to twenty-flowered, pendu- 
lous, 1ft. or more long. Summer. L twin, broad, light green, pro- 
ducM on the top of the oval pseudo-bulbs. Nicaragua, 1850. 

G. atrcttlirpiirea (dark-purpleX A dR^k purple, borne in great 
profusion; racemes long. Summer. L light green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ribbed. Trinidad. 1824. An old but very pretty species, 
of compact growth. (B.' M. 3220.) 


G. ImCmtA miiier’ fiargA frog-lIkeX ft. elegantly variemib 
with pb^le a>'a white. Brazil, 1837. This species much i 
sembles <#. afr<^rp«rea in habit, leaves, and pseudo-bulbs. 


G. GaleettlMUl-, (Oaleotti's). ft. red, yellow. April Mexico, 
1842. 


G* maeulatit fsWtedX* A Yellow, spotted with rosy-red; 
racemes more thm lit lonib pendulous. May. L dark green. 
Pseudo-bulbs ribS^ A ijft Demeiara, 1 n!l (A M. 3C87.) 
There are, 'or were, numerous vi^rieties of tto sj^eA ope of 
the best being grandiftwra. In which the flowers are pure white, 
with a few rosy spots on the Up, and the psepdo-bulbs more 
d^ly ribbed than la the type. Uuleiia, IPth 


GongforG— eonftntted. 

Q. poitPiitOM (monstrous), ft. 14(n. to 2tn. Ions ; sepals pale 
flesh-coloured ; Mtals and lip speckled with small vlolet-piirole 
spots; raceme elongated, many-flowered. April Eouador, 1860. 
A pretty compact-growing speoiea (B. M. 6284.) 

I O* ppeeloSMt (showyX A synonym of Cwryunthtt igMsioM. 
OONZOPHLEBZUBC. flfse Folypodinnu 
CK>VIOPTB&X8. $90 Polypodivm. 

GOBOOALYZ (from gonoa, an angle, and eafpo; in 
allusion to the angled oalyz). Ord. Vaeeiniaeam. The 
only speoies of this genus is the one described below ; it 
is a charming oool-house bushy evergreen^ from Now 
Grenada. For culture, tee TKibaudia. 



Flo. 184. OONOCALTX PULCHXR. 


G. pvloher (beautiful), ft. deep bright red, white ; corolla tubu- 
lar. Spring. 1. sliortly stalked, nearly round, small, obtuse, 
tinted with rose-purple when young, bright green when old. See 
Fig. 124. 

OOBOLOBG8 (from ponta, an angle, and lobos. a 
pod; in reference to one of the origin^ speoies having 
oostate-angled follicles). Ord. AaeUpiadea, A genus 
containing about seventy spoeies of stove, greenhouse or 
hardy, twining or prostrate, shrubs or snb-shmbs, natives 
of tropical and North Amorioa. Flowers dull or dark- 
oolourod, in racemes or ooiymhs ; pedunoles interpetiolar ; 
corolla rotate or reflezed, spreading; limb flve-parted. 
Loaves opposite, very often cordate. The greenhouse 
and stove speoies thrive, with ordinary treatment, in a 
compost of loam and peat. Cuttings will root readily 
in sand, under a glass. The hardy sorts require a light 
sandy soil, and a warm dryish ritnation; and may be 
increased by divisions or by seeds. 
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Q. 0»ollnmsl» (Carolina).* /L pnrplish. umbellato ; MAninents of 
corolla oral’Oblong, bluntish. June ana July. 1. ovate-cordate, 
acuminated, dowiw, on longieh petioles. Stem and petioles 
hairy. Carolina. 1^. Greenhouse deciduous. (S. B. F. 0. 1.) 

O* Cimdiirailgo (Condor Vine). The correct name of this 
plant is Btamdenia Cunduraago (which ne). 

Q. dladematiui (diademed), fi. green ; crown at bottom of tube. 
September and October. 1. oblong, elliptical, lanceolate, cordate. 
Mexico, 1812. Store. (B. B. 252.) 

0« IWTls (smooth), d. green ; umbels many-flowered ; corolla 
rather elongated-conical in the bud, not twisted ; lobes narrowly 
or linear-lanceolate, obtuse, glabrous inside. June. 2. oblong- 
cordate, with a deep and narrow but open sinus, conspic\u)usly 
acuminate. North America, 1806. Haray herbaceous. There is 
a rariety, macrophylltut, with broadly-cordate leaves, and with the 
rounded basal lobes approximate or even overlapping. 

G. nlger (black), fi. black, or very dark purple ; racemes few- 
flowered. October. 1. ovate-cordate, acute. Mexico, 1825. 
Stove evergreen. (B. M. 2799.) 

Q* obUqmui (oblique). Jl. in umbels, sometimes cymosely com- 
pound or geminate : corolla in the bud oblong-conical *, lolies 
crimson-purple inside, dull or greenish and minutely pubescent 
outside. Summer. 1. from rounded to ovate-cordate, with a 
narrow sinus, abruptly acuminate. North America, 1809. Hardy. 
Syn. CjMTukum dueolor (under which name it is flguired m 
B. M. 1273.) 

O. SllberosiUI (sub-erose). yl., umbels three to nine-flowered, 
much shorter than the petiole ; corolla broadly conical, and with 
abrupt aoumination, twisted in the bud; lobes ovate, or be- 
coming triangular-lanceolate, acute, of thickish and Arm texture. 
Summer. 1. cordate, with an open and shallow, or sometimes 
deeper and narrow, sinus, acuminate, minutely pubescent, 

S labrate, or sometimes hairy. North America, 1732. Hardy. 
YN. Cifiuin^um tuherotum. 

O0V08TSM0V. Inolnded under Stapalia. 
QOOD^lfZjL (named in honour of Hr. Samuel Good- 
enough 1748-1827, Bishop of Oarliele, author of a monograph 
of the genua Corse, published in the Linnaean Tranaao- 
tiona’*) Obx>. Ooodenoetem. A genua oontaining about 
seven^ speeiea of greenhouse herbs or Bub-ahrubs, rarely 
ahniba, limited to Australia. Flowers yellow, purplish, or 
blue I peduneles either axillary or in terminal raoemes or 
pani^ee. Learee alternate or radical, (^oodenias thrive in a 
oompoat ol peat and loam. Propagated by outtinga, which 
root freely under a bell glass, daring spring. The apeoies 
described below are those usually seen in oidtivation. 

^ groadlflora (large-flowered), fl, yellow, more or less streaked 
mth purple, large ; corolla glabrous or slightly pubescent outside ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. July. 2. petiolate, from broadly 
ovate to ovate-lanceolate, truncate or cordate at the base, toothed. 
A 3ft to 4ft. 1803. Herbaceous. (H. M. 890 ; B. R. 1845, 29.) 

Q. ISiVlgllta (smooth). A synonym of Scmvola mierocarpa. 

G» ownta (ovate). >I., corolla yellow, glabrous outside ; peduncles 
axillary, often two together or forked near the base, slender and 
often several-flowered. July. 2. petiolate, from ovate to broadly 
lanceolate, or the lower ones sometimes almost orbicular-cordate, 
denticulate, lin. to 2in. long. h. 2ft. to 4ft An erect, glabrous, 
often somewhat viscid shrub or under-shrub. (A. B. R. 68.) 

G. StOlligmra (star-haired). /. yellow, sessile or nearly so, in 
eiusters of two or three, the upper ones solitary, in a long, inter- 
rupted spike; corolla densely villous outside. June. 2., radical 
ones linear, or slightly linear-acute, obtuse, rather thick, entire ; 
stem ones very few, and much shorter ; floral ones reduced to 
linear bracte. Stems erect, almost leafless. A 1ft to Itft 1823. 
Perennial. ^ 

6. tanella (tender). A synonym of VelUia trinervU. 

QOODSNOVZSXi. A natural order of herbs, sub- 
shrabs, or rarely shrubs, the juioe not milky. Flowers 
hermai^rodite, axillary or in terminal spikes, racemes, 
or panioles, the primary infloresoenoe centripetal, the 
secondary usually oymose and diohotomous ; oorolla 
yellow, blue, or white, rarely red or purple. Leaves 
alternate or radical, very rarely irregularly opposite, 
entire, toothed, or rarely pinnatifld. The order is almost 
axoltuively Australian, a few apeoies only of one genus 
(Bemvola) being known from New Zealand, the Pacific 
lalands, and the coasts of tropical and sub-tropioal 
Africa, Asia, and America; and one of another genus 
((Talogyns), perhaps not different from an Australian 
one, extending to the coast of China. There are about 
twelve genera and two hundred speoies. €h>od examples 
are: H^ptera, Goadsnta, LtBclUnaultia, Scmvola^ and 
relleia. 


GOODZA (named in honour of Peter (jkx>d, a bota- 
uiool collector, who was employed in collecting seeds 
in Australia, where he died). Obd. LeguminoBCB, A 
genus containing two species of ornamental greenhouse 
evergreen shrubs, natives of Australia. Flowers golden- 
yellow, like those of Laburnum^ but smaller; calyx two- 
lipped, the lips not deeply divided ; stamens all united 
in a sheath. Leaves pinnate, trifoliolato ; leaflets en- 
tire. Goodias thrive in a compost of sandy peat and 
fibry loam. Propagated by seeds, which usually ripen 
in abundance ; or by cuttings, made of the young 
shoots, during spring, and inserted in sand, under a boll 
glass. 

G. lotlfoljla (Lotus-leaved).* JL yellow, but with the bitse of the 
vexillum red. April to July. 2., leaflets obovate, smooth, h. 2ft. 
to 4ft. 1733. (B. M. 958 ; L. B. C. 696.) 

O. pnbescens fdowny).* fi. yellow, spotted with red. Suiiiiiier. 
2., leaflets dbovately-cuneated, pubescent. Branches and pe- 
duncles rather hispid. A 1ft. to 5ft. 1803. (B. M. 1310.) 

GOOD ZING HENKT. See Chenopodium 
Bonns-Henricns. 

GOODTEBiA (named in honour of John Goodyer, a 
British botanist, who assisted Johnson in his edition of 
Gerard's Herbal "). Stnb. Peramiwn, Tussacia. Obd. 
OrchidBOB^ A genus of about twenty-fi.Ye species of hardy, 
greenhouse, or stove terrestrial orchids, with fiower-spikeb 
issuing from the centre of the foliage, and thick, fleshy 
roots. Some species have their dark, velvet-like foliage 
marked like that of some Ancectoohili. The greenhouse 
and stove sorts thrive best in small pots or shallow pans, 
in a compost of well-drained peat and sand, with a little 
loam; and require a liberal supply of water when in a 
growing state. Propagated by onttings, taken with a 
pieoe of root to eaoh, inserted in similar soil to that 
already mentioned, and placed under a bell glass. The 
hardy speoies should be grown in a shady position, and 
in moist, peaty soil, with which soft sandstone may he 
incorporated. The best species is undoubtedly O, di$- 
color, 

G. oordata (heart-shaped). JL yellowish-brown ; racemes usually 
several-flowered. September. 2. few, oblong-acute, usually cor- 
date at the base. Stem upright. India, 1840. Stove. Syn. 
Oeorchis eordata. 

G- discolor (two-coloured).* /L pure white, with a lemon-yellow 
blotch on the lip, which is curiously twisted or contorted ; spikes 
numerous, erect, about lOin. high, remaining a coiisiderable time 
in perfection. Winter. 2. 2in. long, lin. broad, rich dark velvety- 
green, with interrupted longitudinal wjdte stripes, more or less 
distinct. South America, 1815. GreenlMuse. (B. M. 2055.) 

G. Domlnll (Dominy’s). 2. larger than those of O. discolor^ with 
a dark, bronzy, velvet-like appearance, and lightish longitudinal 
lines. A very handsome garden hybrid. Stove. 

G. maorantlia flarge-flowered).* /I. pale rose, large, two or three 
at the end.s of the shoots. June. 2. ovate, acute, bordered with 

S ellow; central parts dark green, reticulated with pale green lines. 

apan, 1867. This pretty plant is nearly hardy. Syn. G. picia. 
(G. C. 1867, 1022.) 

G. piota (painted). A synonym of G. macra^dha. 

G. pnbesoens (downy).* Jl. white. July. 2. green, delicately 
vmned with silver, h. 3in. North America, 1802. A very pretty 
little species, suitable tor growing either in a cool house or pit, 
a cool fernery, or out of doors ; in the latter case, it thrives best 
when planted under everneen shrubs, in deep shade, and in a 
compost of peat and leaf mould. There is a pretty form of 
this, minor (figured in B. M. 2^0). 

G. repens (creeping). Jt. white, with a sweet scent ; spike spiral, 
secund. July. 2. ova^ dark, evergreen. A. 6in. Northern 
hemisphere (Britain). This species thrives well in a leaf mould, 
in deep shade. (Sy. En. B. 1475.) 

Q, nibiounda (reddish). /I. reddish. July. 2. velvet-like, with 
three longitudinal bands of red down each leaf. Manilla, 1838. 
Stove. Syn. G. rubrownia. 

G. rnbrowenla (red-veined). A synonym of O. rubieunda. 

G. VeitollU (Veitoh's).* 2. rich deep reddish-brown, with a few 
silver ribs. A vmorous hybrid between G. difoolor and Anaeeto^ 
ohUuB Veitehii, Stove. 

G. TelntllUi (velvety).* Jl, white, shaded with rose or salmon * 
spike usually ten-flowered, terminal. 2. ovate, acute, deep velvety, 
purplish-green, with a well-defined white costa. Japan, 1867 
A very pretty, nearly hardy plant (R. G. 533.) 

GOO&A NUT. Bbb Cola aoRmiaata. 


n. 
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GOMBBSUbT (Hibtft). The Gooseberry is a hardy 
deoidaons shrab, natire of Tazions parts of Europe, in- 
olndin^ Britain, where it is either indigenous or has been 
introdnoed at an early period, and become naturalised. 
Its enltivation is negleoM in France, Italy, Spain, and 
Southern Europe, but is much practised in Britain, where 
the fruit has been highly esteemed since the time of 
Henry YIII., and is still one of the most popular grown. 
Plants, under fayourable conditions, are recorded as 
haying attained an age exceeding forty years. Two re- 
markable ones are stated to haye been growing about the 
year 1821, against a wall in the garden of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks, at Oyerton Hall, each measuring upwards 
of 50ft. from one extremity of the branches to .the other. 
Gkmseberries succeed well in the North of England and 
Scotland, and the fruits attain a higher flayour in these 
parts, where the temperature is moderate and oompara- 
tiyely cool, than in the hotter climate of the South, 
where they frequently become prematurely ripened by 
scorching sun and an insufScienoy of moisture. In Lan- 
cashire, Cheshire, and neighbouring counties, the raising 
of Gooseberries has receiyed special attention ; more, per- 
haps, by encouragement offered for yery large fruits, than 
for IJieir superior quality when ripe. These large-fruited 
yarieties are, howeyer, yaluable in a gzeen state for 
cooking, being sufficiently grown for the purpose before 
the smaller sorts, which are, as a rule, of ^e highest 
flayour when gradually and properly ripened. The crop 
is a yaluable and usually remuneratiye one in the neigh- 
bourhood of large towns, where there is a demand for 
the fruit, both in a green and ripened state. It is one 
of the earliest in use for cooking, bottling, or preserying 
when green, and, when ripe, a selection of yarieties and 
a cool aspect, will ensure a supply for dessert from an 
early season until late in the autumn. Although the 
bu^es are quite hardy, the leayes and tender young 
fruits are yery liable to destruction by late spring frosts, 
if these suddenly happen after a spell of mild weather. 

Propagation may be readily effected by seeds, cuttings, 
layers, or suckers. The first method is only adopted 
with a yiew to raising new yarieties, as none of those 
existing reproduce themselyes true from seed ; neither will 
the piquet be restricted to fruit of the same colour as 
that from which the seeds were collected. If any are 
required, they should be washed from the ripe fruit, 
merely dried on sheets of paper, and then sown in the 
open ground, afterwards oorering with about lin. of light 
sofl. The young seedlings will be ready for transplanting 
the following autumn, and will usufl^y require about 
three years’ growth before fruiting. Propagation by cut- 
tings is the mode generally practised, and it is one that 
is tolerably certain, if ^e cuttings are healthy and 
properly put in. S^ong, well-ripened shoots should be 
selected, and taken off, H possible, at their junction with 
the older wood. ’ The tops will require ^ortening to 
make the cutting about 1ft. long, and all eyes must be 
carefully remoyed from the lower half before placing 
in the soil. Early autumn is the best time for this 
operation. An open piece of moist ground should be 
selected, end the cuttings Inserted thickly in trenches 
4in. deep, the soil being i^en filled in and eyenly trodden, 
and other lines cut out in a similar way, about 1ft. apart. 
Under this treatment, plen^ of time is allowed the cut- 
tings to callus before spring, and good plants, ready for 
training in any form desired, will be ayaUable the follow- 
ing year. Layering is a certain method for increasing 
any yariety in summer, ^7 the branches down, 

and ooyering them with some liglit soil. Large branches, 
or merely their tops, may ihns be successfully rooted and 
remoyed to permanent positions the same season. Such 
plants are not so symmetrical as others raised from cut- 
tings; but the me^od is useful for the perpetuatiott of 
scarce yarieties. Suckers hare the disadyantage of con- 
tinually increasing themsalTes in a similar way from the 
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base. They are objectionable on this account, as it is 
difficult to keep the eyes remoyed from the part 
which is under ground. 

Cultivation, Site, ^c. The Gooseberry thriyes in any 
good garden soil that is of a moist, rather than dry, cha- 
racter, and not sufficiently heayy to oake hard in dry 
weather. For growing specially fine fruit, a rich loamy 
soil, with plenty of decayed manure, should be prepared, 
and plenty of water supplied throughout the summer. 
An open situation is best for giving the highest flavour 
to ripe fruit; but, if too much exposed to easterly or 
other cold winds in spring, there is a danger of much 
injury being caused to the crop thereby. In the hottest 
parts of the country, the bush form is the best for the 
open quarter, as the branches then help to ehade each 



Fig. 125. ^urriNO Branch op Ooosbbbrrt. 

other, and protect the fruits that hang undemeath (see 
Fig. 125) from scorching sunshine, wldob tends to 
maturely ripen them. For an autumn supply for desont, 
late varieties should be planted in a nwth border, or 
trained on a wall with that aspect, and protected from 
birds. Such plants are, as a rule, more likely to escape 
injury from spring frosts, as early growth is not ehoou- 
raged, on account of the absence of son on the plants. 
In planting bush trees in the open quarter, a distance 
of about 6ft. apart should be allowed, and the plants In 
each line placed opposite Hie angles formed by those in 
the preceding one. The intervening space may at first 
be partly ooonpied by some other orop until the Gooee* 
berries are established. The latter should have the soil 
removed a little with a fork each autumn, and a dreesing 
of manure applied round the stems. In the more nor & em 
parts of the country, a southern aspeot, with exposure 
to sunshine, is most anitable, snob as a position afforded 
by planting and training the trees thinly as espaliers* A 
number of sorts are naturally of a pendent habit, 
are, consequently, best adapted for growing in tibe buifii 
form. In districts like Lancashire, whm rery tafia 
fruits are grown, a special system of culture is adoplefi 
to attain that end, by planting in prepared soil, iratmat 
the roots, and placing, for a supply iS. moisture, eaneeia 
full of water under the limited number of fruits retained 
after severe thinning-out has been practised. Thla is 
only a means adopted for speoial purposes, to obtain 
large apeoimens, and it ia generally conducted at the 
expense of high flavour. Where there is a prodigioua 
orop, it is advisable, so soon ae safety from fnwt is In- 
sured, to thin out some for use in the younger atague* 
PnminF and Training. Gooaabarriea ifequirad for 
bnshas in an open quarter should have a dlear stem stave 
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fioimd of abont 6in., to admit of the soil beingr hoed and 
forked underneath. If, on replanting the first year after 
inserting the outtings, three shoots can be obtained at 
this height, they shoidd be shortened to three or four 
eyes eaoh. The following summer, two new shoots should 
be seouzed from eaoh, and the laterals kept stopped for 
forming spurs, the main branches being out back to about 
1ft, the next autumn, and these, in due course, allowed 
two more. eao)i ; this being sufficient to form, if evenly 
regulated, what is considered a perfect tree. Some of 
the pendulous, varieties require propping with fork^ 
iMeks, to keep idie branches and fruit off the ground; 
ethers, of an erect, vigorous habit, may require tying 
down. In the annual pruning of established trees, the 
•purs ahould be preserved, and strong, well-ripened shoots 
ci the previous summer retained, so far as practicable, 
to replMe old wood, which does not bear fine fruit. Al- 
though plenty of room must be allowed each branch 
' for &e admission of light and air, it is not well to have 
them too thin in sou^m localities, on account of the 
shade from sunshine afforded the fruit by the leaves. 
When planted to cover north walls, the fan system of 
training may be adopted, and part of the old wood 
annually replaced; or the plants may be inserted, when 
young, 8ft. apart, and three shoots conducted from eaoh 
at equal distwoes perpendicularly, afterwards pruning, in 
eummer, with a view to limiting the production of fruit 
from spurs. Ghmseberries succeed well in such a position ; 
and if dessert varieties of good constitution are planted, 
and the necessary protection from birds, Ac., is afforded, a 
supply may be secured much later than from the open 
ground. 

Inseeii, The Gooseberry suffers severely from the 
ravages of several destructive insects, which feed on the 
leaves so far as to entirely defoliate the trees. The 
principal depredators are the caterpillars of the Magpie 
Moth (Abraatas groaaulariata) and of Phalama Vanaria, 
and the larvss of the Gooseberry and Currant Sawily 
{NwiaiuB Rihesii). Hand-picking, persistently practised 
from the first appearance of the insects, is the most 
certain cure; but this is almost impossible in extensive 
ooUections. Bushes situated near much-frequented walks, 
or plaoed under protection from birds, have been observed 
to become more infested than others fully exposed. This 
infers that birds of some sort, although it is doubtful 
whioh, either eat the insects or carry them away to feed 
their young. Cuckoos are considered special friends for 
this purpose ; and sparrows, sparrow-hawks, and tomtits, 
have idso been observed to visit the bushes frequently 
whsn infested with caterpillars; but whether for eating 
them or not, is somewhat uncertain. Lightly syringing 
the bushes, in the evening, with water, and then dusting 
with lime or fiowera of sulphur, also scattering some of 
each and some soot round the plants, are means usually 
adopted as remedies. As mcst of these inseokB undergo 
their transformation in a young state, on or beneath the 
ground, various methods for destroying them there have 
been reoommended, such as occasionally dusting with 
newly-slaked lime or Hellebore powder ; or covering 
the soil, in spring, to a depth of Sin., with fresh tan. 
dtefat destruction is frequently caused to Gooseberries 

some localities by birds, particularly buUfinches, pick- 
ing but the buds in spring, and also devouring the fruit 
when ripe. A limited number of trees may be covered 
with netting; but, in a large collection, it is difficult to 
stop these attacks, when once begun. 

Sorts Gooseberries sire divided into classes that are 
dlsdnipiished from eaoh other by the colour of the fruits 
and we absence or presence of hairs on the skins. 
Varieties in each colour are very numerous, many of the 
, smaller fruits being of the highest fiavour, while the 
Uwger ones are fit for cooking earlier in the season. 
Those having red skins are variable in fiavour, a Urge 
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quantity being more or less acid. On account of their 
late-keeping properties, the best red sorts are most 
valuable for dessert fruit in autumn, after the majority 
of the others are past. The highest flavour is attained 
in the^ amber and yellow varieties, which are very 
tender in the akin, and mostly early in ripening.' Many 
of the green ones are large, and contain but little pulp 
in proportion. Others of the same colour are small, 
but remarkably thin-skinned and rich in flavour when 
ripe.^ Amongst white sorts, there are several of good 
quality, but they are not so generally cultivated as the 
others. Subjoined is a selection from the leading 
varieties in eaoh class. Those marked f, are specially 
reoommended for flavour; and others marked s, for sise. 

Camw L Frtilt wrlth Red Skin. 

OOMuerlBg Kero (s). Fruit dark red, very long and large, a 
little hairy. Branches slender, large, and spreading. 

Crown Bob. Fruit bright red, of good flavour, roundish-oblong, 
hairy. Branches pendulous. 

DanW Mtiitftke (s). Fruit light red, very large, hairy. Branches 
strong, erect. Ijseful variety for exhibition. 

Dr. Hogg (Pi Fruit purplish-red, long, broad, downy. Branches 
short-Jointra, erect, vigorous. 

Henaon*e Beedling. Fruit deep red, medium, of good flavour, 
very hairy ; late. Branches erect. An abundant bearer. 
Ironmongor (p). Fruit dark red. small, hairy. Branches 
spreading. Often confounded with, but inferior to. Bed Cham- 
pagne. Syn. Hairy Black. 

Keen's Seedling (f). Fruit bright red, medium, oblong, very 
hairy ; early. Branches pendulous. Great bearer. 

Xdon'e Provider. Fruit light red, long, a little hairy. Branches 
long, slender, erect. 

London (S). Fruit dark red, very large, roundish-ovate, smooth. 
Branches pendulous. A rather tender and uncertain bearer, but 
the largest gooseberry known. 

Miss Bold (P). Fruit light red, medium, very downy ; early. 
Branches spreading. 

Monarob. Fruit deep red, very large, oblong, hairy. Branches 
strong, erect. A good bearer. 

Plough Boy. Fruit light red, shaded yellow, very long, smooth ; 

late. Branches slender, spreading. 

Raspberry (f). Fruit dark red, small, hairy ; early. Branches 
spreading, pendulous. 

R^ Champagne (f). Fruit light red, small, roundish-oblong, 
hairy. Branches very erect. .A good bearer. Byns. Countess of 
Errol and Ironmonger of Scotland. 

Red Turkey. Fruit dark red, small, obovate, smooth; late. 
Branches somewhat erect 

Red Warrington (f). Fruit red, roundish-oblong, hairv ; late, 
hangs well in autumn. Branches pendulous. One of the best for 
general cultivation. Byns. Aston Beedling, Volunteer. 

Rifleman. Fruit red, very large, roundish, hairy. Branches 
erect. A good bearer. 

Rough Rod (P). FYnit dark red, small, very hairy ; early. 
Branches upright, spreading. 

Wilmot’s Barly Red. Fruit dark red, largo, smooth. Branches 
pendulous. 

Wonderfhl (sX Fruit purplish-red, very large, smooth. Branches 
short-jointeu, stiff, veiy tender in spring. 

daws XL Fruit with Yellow Skin. 

Broom Girl (pX Fruit large, with long stalk ; skin dark yellow, 
hairy ; early and first rate. Branches strong, erect. 

Catherina (sX Fruit yellow, very Urge, obuvate, sUghtly hairy. 
Branches slender, spreading. 

Criterion. Fruit greenish • yellow, medium, a little hairy. 
Branches spreading, pendulous. 

Drill (sX Fruit greenish-yellow, Urge, long, smooth; Ute. 
Branches spreading. 

Barly Sulphur (pX Fruit bright yellow, medium, very hairy; 
early and abundant. Leaves pubescent above. Branches erect. 

Fanny. Fruit pale yellow, large, round, hairy. Branches erect. 

Qarlhaldi (sX Fruit pale yellow, large, long ; skin hairy. 
Branches spreading, pendulous. 

Gipoy Guoon (pX Fruit pale yellow, Urge, smooth; early. 
Braohes slender, pendulous. 

High Fruit deep yellow, large, round, very hairy 

Branches spreading, pendulous. 
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Leader (p). Fruit mreeninh -yelloWf medium, of rich flavour, smooth ; 
early. Branches spreailiufl:. 

Lovelier (SX Fruit ^jreenish-vellow, very large, long, smooth. 
Branches spreading. An excellent bearer. 

Lord RanoUffe. Fruit pale yellow, medium, round, hairy. 
Branches .straight, spreading. 

BCoreton Hero (p). Fruit pale yellow, large, oval, smooth ; skin 
thin. Branches free, spreading. 

Mount Pleasant (sX Fruit deep yellow, long, hairy; late. 
Branches vigorous, spreading. 

Peru (s). Fruit pale yellow, large, tapering, slightly hairy. 
Branches spreading, pendulous. 

Rumbullion. Fruit pale yellow, small, very downy ; early ; 
much cultivated for bottling. Branches erect. 

Smllinit Beauty (i-X Fruit yellowish- w lute, large, oblong, 
quite smooth ; early. Branches pendulous. 

Sulpliur. Fruit yellow, small, roundish, hairy, and of good 
flavour ; rather late. Branches erect. Syn. Rough Yellow. 

Yellow Ball (F). Fruit yellow, medium, thick-skinned, smooth. 
Branches erect. 

Yellow Gliamiiagne (pX Fruit small, of rich flavour, hairy ; 
late. Branches erect. One of the best yellows. Stn. Hairy 
Amber. 

G1«M XIL Fruit with Green Skin. 

Glenton Green (pX Fruit medium, oblong, with very hairy, thick 
skin. Leaves pubescent above. Branches pendulous. 

Green Gaeooigne (pX Fruit deep green, small, round, hairy ; 
early. Branches erect. Free bearer. 

Green London (sX Fruit bright green, medium, smooth. 
Branches short-jointed, spreading. 

Green Overall (fX Fniit dark green, of good flavour, medium 
size, smooth. Branches spreading. An excellent variety. 

Green River. Fruit deep green, smooth, medium, oval. 
Branches spreading. 

Green Walnut (fX Fmit dark green, smooth, medium, obovate ; 
skin tliin : early. Branches long, spreading. Hv.ns. Nonpareil, 
Smooth (ireeii. 

Gregory’s Perfection. Fruit green, downy, large, round. 
Branches pendulous. Good late variety. 

Heart of Oak (fX I'ruit smooth, large, oblong; skin green, 
with yellowbh veins ; footstalk thick, tapering into the fruit. 
Branches pendulous. 

Hebbum Proliflo (f). Fruit medium, roundish, hairy. Branches 
erect. An early ana abundant bearer. 

Jolly Anglers. Fruit large, oblong, of good quality, downy ; 
late. Branches erect. 

Keepsake. IVuit green, large, smooth, sometimes a little hairy ; 
ripens early. Branches vigorous, pendulous. 

Lanrel. Fruit pale green, downy, large, oltovate ; late. Branches 
erect An abundant hearer. Syn. (Ireen lAurel. 

Lord mdon (f). Fruit dark green, smiioth, round, very rich 
flavour ; early. Branches slender, spreading. 

Pitmaston Greengage (^p). Fruit small, obovate, smooth, of 
rich flavour; hangs well. Branches erect 

Random Green (f). Fruit deep green, smooth, large, of good 
flavour. Branches spreading. A g<jod bearer. 

Roseberry (pX Fruit large, round; skin dark-green, smooth. 
Brunches vigorous, erect A very productive and good variety. 

Shiner (sX Fruit very large, round, smooth, one of the largest 
g«M»Ht*l>errics grown. Branches spreading. 

StoekweU. Fruit bright green, long, smooth. Branches slender, 
spreading. 

Telegraph (sX Fruit large, long, smooth ; late. Branches short- 
jointed, spreading. 

Thumper (SX Fruit large, flat-sided, smooth, of good flavour; 
late. Branches pendulous. 

Thunder (fX Fruit large, rounclish, hairy, of excellent flavour ; 
early. Branches short -jointed, erect. 

ClaM XV. Fmit with White Bkin. 

Abraham Newland (fX Fruit white, large, oblong, slightly 
hairy, rich-flavoured ; late. Branches erect. 

Adams’s SuowbalL Fruit medium, roundish ; skin hairy. 
Branches pendulous. 

Antagonist (sX Fruit creamy-white, very large, long, haiir, of 

g ood flavour. Branches spreading. A heavy cropper, ana the 
irgest white gooseberry grown. 

Bright Venus (kX Fruit medium^ obovats, slightly hairy; 
hangs well. Branclies erect. 

Careless (sX Fruit creamy-white, large and long, smooth, very 
handsome. Branches sleiuler, spreading. An abundant bearer. 
Cheshire x«ass. Fruit large, oblong, downy, of rich sweet flavour. 
Branches erect. Very early, and a good bearer. 
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Crsrstal (fX Fruit small, roundish, smooth. Branches spreading 
pendulous. A valuable late variety. 

Early White (f). Fruit roundish-oblong, downy, of rich flavour ; 

skin thin ; very early. Branches spreading. 

Boro of the Nile (SX Fruit greenish -white, large, smooth. 
Branches spreading. 

King of Tramps (pX Fruit roundish -oidong, slightly hairy, 
of good flavour. Branches slender, spreading. 

XAdy XiOioester (sX Fruit large ; skin whitish, with green veins, 
hairy ; early. Branches spreading. 

Mayor of Oldham (fX Fruit greenish- white, rdund, smooth, of 
^excellent flavour. Branches spreading. 

Princess Royal. Fruit large, obovate, hairy, of good flavour. 

Branches pendulous. A good bearer. 

Gueen of Trumps (sX Fruit long, flat-sided, smooth, large, 
and of excellent flavour. Branches vigorous, spreading. 

Rosral White. Fruit small, round, slightly hairy. Branches 
erect. 

Snowdrop (FX Fruit very large, roundish, of excellent flavour ; 
skin white, with broad green veins, hairy. Branches slender, 
spreading. One of the best grown. 

White Champagne (pX Fruit small, roundish, sweet and rieh, 
hairy. Leaves pubescent above. Branches erect. 

White Fig. Fruit small, obovate, smooth ; will hang till it shrivels. 
Branches erect. 

White Xdon. Fruit larM, obovate^ slightly hairy, rich flavour. 

Branches pendulous, very late variety. 

Woodward’s Whltoamith (p). Fruit white, downy, lam, 
rouiidish-obloug, of ezcolleiit flavour. Branches erect. Bather 
early, an abundant bearer, and one of the best in cultivation. 
Syns. Hall’s Seedling, Lancashire Imbb, Sir Sidney Smith, do. 

G008SBSHHY AND CUBBANT BAWTLT 

(Nematus Ribeeii). This is a well-known enemy to the 
gardener, from the damage the larv» do to Gooseberry 
and Currant bushes, completely stripping them of their 
leaves. The eggs are laid in spring, on the under side 
of the newly-expanded loaves, and are hatched in a few 
days. The caterpillars are of a peculiar bluish-green 
colour, with black spots on the segments and yellow 
markings by the head and tail. They have as many as 
twenty legs. When full gprovni, they descend into the 
earth, and either at once assume the chrysalid state, and 
thence become perfect flies, or else hibernate till the fol- 
lowing spring, before making their flnal changes. The 
following are a few of the remedies given for the exter- 
mination of the pest : 

Tobacco Powder. This, dredged over the bushes, at 
niglit and early in the morning, will dislodge the worms, 
and they can be trodden on or picked up by hand and 
destroyed. 

Soot and Lime. Equal parts of dry soot and air- 
slaked lime, mixed together, and dusted over the foliage 
wliilst in a damp state, and when the caterpillars are 
small, will help to keep the plants clear. When the leaves 
are fallen, they should be raked together and removed 
or burnt. A good dressing of soot And lime must then 
be applied to the ground, which should not be dry at 
the time, and the same operation should bo repeated In 
spring. 

Hellebore. Froshly-gronnd White Hellebore, dusted 
over the trees while the foliage is damp, is a oertain 
exterminator of the caterpillars. The following recipe is 
equally efficacious: Dissolve lib. of size in a gallon or 
two of hot water, and to this add lib. of Hellehort 
powder. When the water becomes nearly cold, mix 
thoroughly, and add enough cold water to make about 
sixteen gallons. Apply with a water-pot or syringe. At 
the end of a week, thoroughly wash off with dean water, 
as the powder is poisonous. 

GOOSEBSB&T OB BSAGBXB MOTH (Abramae 

groeeulariata). This common and familiar moth (see 
(Fig. 126) is often mistaken for a butterfly. It usually 
appears about tbo middle of summer, and oontinues 
until autumn. Its wings have a white background, 
with numerous patches of black, varying much in slsa. 
At the base of the forewings is a ysUow patoh. and 
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OooMbtrry or Magpie Moth — eontwiued, 
near the middle a band of yellow,* between two rows 
of black epota. The colouring ia, howerer, very vari- 
able. In the male, the antenna are very alightly 
feathered, while in the female they are ihread-liko. 
The female deposits her eggs singly on the leaves of 
Gooseberry or Black Currant bushes, generally towards 
evening; and the fact that the eggs are so thoroughly 
distributed by the moth, sufficiently explains, apart 
from its mere fecundity, how the caterpillara are so 
difficult to eradicate. The eggs soon hatch, and the 
larva feed for from two to three weeks, and then lie 
secure within the folds of Gooseberry or Currant leaves, 
and 4 >aa 8 a sort of torpid state of existence. When the 



Fra. 126. Goosbbbrbt ob Macpib Moth. 

winter is past, the caterpillar emerges from its tem- 
porary lodging, and again sets about the process of 
eating. The grub, when full grown, is white and orange, 
with some conspicuous black bands at each joint. The 
chrysalis ia of a black colour, having a few orange rings 
round the segments of the body. The caterpillars of 
this pretty moth are exceedingly destructive, and will 
soon defoHate a very large space, especially if the trees 
are on walls. Hand-picking is very practicable, the ca- 
terpillars being conspicuous. Toads and birds will also 
take them; but damage will be prevented by seasonable 
precautions. For remedies, see Gooseberry and Cur- 
rant Sawfly. 

€K>08S FOOT. A common name of Obenopodium 
(which les). 

OOMDOMZA (named in honour of Alexander Gkirdon, a 
nurseryman contemporary with Philip Miller). Including 
PoVyspora, Obd. TsmatroemuicecB. A genus comprising 
ten species of greenhouse or hardy trees, natives of Nortli 
America, and of tropical and sub-tropical Asia. Flowers 
often showy; peduncles solitary, one-flowered. Leaves 
evergreen, entire or oronate. The hardy species are very 
handsome, and deserve careful culture ; they thrive in a 
moist peat, or leaf mould and sand. The greenhouse 
species succeed in a similar compost, with ordinary treat- 
ment, Propagated by layers, or by imported seeds. 

Qw Mramnla (anomalous).* yi. cream-coloured, sessile, solitary, 
usually aidUlary. November. I, obovate-oblong, serrulated; 
imper ones entire, h, 3ft. Tropical and sub-tropfcal Asia, 1816. 
Cheenhouse. (B. M. 4019, under name of Polyitpora axUlana . ) 

O* gmiidin (great). JU white, large ; corymbs few-flowered, ter- 
nunal. 1880. A very handsome greenhouse species, with leaves 
somewhat like those of the Cherry Laurel. 

G. JaTMlWt (Javan). A synonym of Sehima Noronhea, 

O* XMlsathua (hairy-flowered).* /I. white, 4in. across, fragrant ; 
pedicels axillary. July and August 1. oblong, smooth, serrated, 
coriaceous. A Mt to 10ft. (in England). North America, 1739. 
Hardy. (K M. 668.) 

Q. pnbMOeiUi (downyx* white, with yellow fllainents, fragrant, 
almost sessile, 3in. across : petals and sepals rather silky on the 
outside. August. 1. onovate-lanceolate, pubescent beneath, 
somewhat serratt^ membranous. A 4ft to 6ft (in England). 
North America, 1774. Hardy. 

OOlBn. Sea Ulaz •Hropraus. 

CKMNrmiTM (the Latin name used by Pliny). 
Gotten Plant. Omn. Mahtoexm. A small genus (com- 
prising three species) of stove perennial herbs or shrubs. 


Q0Mypiii]|| — eontinvsd. 

Flowers yellow or purple, usually large and showy ; calyx 
truncate or shortly five-fld. Fruit a three or five-celled 
capsule, bursting when ripe, and exposing the numerous 
seeds covered with down. Leaves three to nine-lobed, or 
rarely entire. Qossypiums thrive in a light rich soil. 
Propagated by seeds, sown in moist heat, in spring. The 
seedlings, when large enough to handle, should bo planted 
singly in small pots, and transferred to larger ones as 
required. This genus is one of the most important of 
the whole vegetable kingdom, yielding, as it does, the 
well-known cotton of commerce. 

G. Babma (BahmaX This differs from other Cottons in its larger 
size, and its erect, almost unbranched habit. More cotton, too. 
is produced by it. Originated in Egypt, several years ago ; said 
to be a hybrid between Egyptian Cotton and Bibueva ucuUiitua. 
(G. C. n. 8., vii. 661.) 

G. tiarbadenae (BarbadoesX fi. yellow, with a purple spot at 
the base of each petal, finally turning reddisli, large. September, 
f., upper ones three-lobed ; lower ones flve-lobed. Stem smooth. 
A 5ft. Barbadoes, 1759. (B. B. i. 84.) 

G. berbaoeum (herbaceous). A yellow, with a purple spot on 
the claw of each petal. July. 1. flve-lobed ; lobw rounded, 
mucronate. h. 3ft. to 4ft. East Indies, 1694. 

OOXTANIA (named in honour of Anthony Gouan, 
1733-1821, Professor of Botany at Montpelier). Syn. Be- 
tinaria. Obd. Rhawneoa. A genus containing about 
thirty speoies of usually evergreen stove soandent shrubs, 
of botanioal interest only. They are natives of the 
forests of tropical America, Asia, and Africa. Flowers 
small, nsnally produced in olusters along leafless branches, 
forming slender spikes. Leaves alternate, petiolate, with 
veins running straight from the midrib to the margin. 
The species require a oompost of peat and loam. 
Cuttings will root freely if inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. The most interesting species of the 
genus' is G. domtngenata, the Chaw-stiok of Jamaica. 

OGtXMBS (Cueurhita), The species and varieties of 
Gourds are very numerous, and, as they readily oross- 
hybridise when growing near eaoh other, it is somewhat 
difficult to keep the sorts distinct without having them 
isolated. Some have fruits highly coloured and very 
ornamental, and others produce them of an enormous 
size. From investigations made by M. Naudin, in 
France, where Gourds are more largely cultivated than 
here, the edible varieties have been referred to three 
species of Cucurbita, namely, C. maxima, C, moachata, 
and C. Pepo. The first-named includes the varieties 
with unfurrowed stalks and large broad leaves, such as 
the Large Yellow and Turk’s Cap Gourds. Varieties 
with slightly-furrowed stalks, much enlarged near the 
fruit, deeply-lobed leaves, and rough seeds, are referred 
to the second species. O, Pepo comprises all the 
varieties with slender, deeply-furrowed stalks and deeply- 
lobed leaves with rough hairs; these include the Vege- 
table Marrow, Custard, Crookneck, and Orange (Gourds. 
With the exception of the Vegetable Marrows, Gourds 
are cultivated in this country more as curiosities than 
for the value of their fruits for eating. Where the 
fruits of the very large sorts can be ripened before 
frost sets in, they may be out, suspended in a dry, 
airy place, and kept for several months. The flesh is 
usually scooped or cut out, after being kept some time, 
and used in soups and stews, or baked, either alone or 
with apples, in pies. The fruits may also be cooked as 
a vegetable when young. All the plants are annuals, 
and hardy enough to succeed outside, in warm positions, 
from May until autumn. Many of them are rigorous- 
growing trailing subjects, that may be utUised — par- 
ticularly the ornamental ones — for covering bare walls, 
hedges, unsightly fences, Ac. Seeds should be sown in 
a gentle heat, in April, and the young plants afterwards 
grown ' on and hardened before being placed outside, 
about the end of May. Protection should then be 
afforded by handlighta, until danger of frost ia pant, 
and the plants have become established. All the soru 
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Oovrdi— eoniiiMMd. 


Mqniire a rich soil, which ahoiild b« placed abore a larire 
heap of manure; and any quantity of water may be 
apjdiied to the roots in summer. 

BorU, The following are amongst the beet in the 
sections representing large-fruited kinds and those of 
an ornamental character. The Apple, Pear, and Lemon 
Gourds are yarieties having fruits more or less resembling 
those after which they are popularly named. Various 
ornamental Oucurhitacem not belonging to the genus 
Cucurbildt will be found under their proper headings. 
See aUo Veifetable Marrow. 

Boulogno Grey. Fruit large ; rind deep olire-green, towards 
matunty ooTerad with a fine network of greyish lines; flesh 
yellow, thick and floury. According to VUniorin, this was raised 
only a few years ago, at Boulogne-sur-Seine, but it is now widely 
|r^n, and is much esteemed by the market gardeners about 

Chestant Gourd. Fmit medium or small, depressed ; ribs indis- 
tinct or altogether absent ; rind smooth, deep brick-red ; flesh 
deep yellow, rery thick, sugary and floury. An saoellent taiiety, 
of rigorous habit. Syn. Corfu Gourd. 



Pig. 127. Crown or Custard Gouru 

Grown Gourd, or Custard Blarrow. Fruit scolloped at the 
edge, produced close to the stem. Plant compact ; does not run 
on the ground. See Fig. 127. 



Flo. 128. Large Yellow Gourd. 


Xsurgo Wlilta. Fmit oream-ooloured, very laigs with a sstoctb 
rind, more spherical than the Large Teuow. A rery distiaot 
raiiety. It is the Potiron btane grot of the French. 

Larga Thllow. Flesh deep yellow. Stems rery thick, nmniiig 
to a great length along the ground. The fruit is used In a ripe 
state, and has been grown to a weight exceeding BOOlb. Stn, 
Mammoth Pumpkin. See Fig. 128. In the United States, a 
fariety with a finer rind, but otherwise much reeemblliig this, is 
cultivated under the name of Connecticut Field Pumpkin. 



Fio. 129. Naples Gourd 


Naples Gourd. Fruit large, sometimes l^ft. long; rind a deep 
green, turning yeUow when thoroughly ripe, smooth; flesn 

S Brfumed, orange-yellow, sugair. A very productive variety, 
TN. African Gourd See Fig. m . 





Fig. 130. Nutmeg Gourd of Marsbn.lbs. 


Nutmeg Gourd of BfarseUloe. Fruit nearly spherical In 
shape, flesh very red and highly musk-scented. See Fig. 130. 

Ohio BquaslL A fine-flavoured, heavy variety, that keeps well 
when ripe. 

Olivo Gourd. Fruit the form and colour of an unripe olive; 
rind thin, quite smooth ; flesh yellow, firm, abundant. A strong 
grower. 

Orange. Fruit resembling an oronge in else, form, and oolomr. 
Bears abundantly, and is very ornamental. 

Patagonian. Fruit large, oblong, sometimes tapering to each 
end ; flesh yellow ; skin deep green, frequently ribbed. KesM 
welL See fig. 131. 

Bod Btampos. Fruit medium-sized, prominently ribbed ; rind 
bright orange-yellow. Habit of plant like the large Yellow, but 
foliage paler in colour. This variety is one of the most popular 
amongst the growers who supply the Paris markets. 

Spanish. Fruit green, flat, of medium size, firm, and of good 


Bggoduipod. Fruit huge, with a hard skin, of a 
radish colour. A hree-bearing, vigorous, tnlling 
variety. 

Bmhroiderod Wartod. Fruit sman, with yel- 
low flesh ; skin beautiful yellow, covered with 
huge excrescences. An exceedingly ornamental 
variety, but rather tender. 


Oreen-etrlpod Borgon. Fruit dv k green ^ 
white Btri^, small. Of eompact vigorous habit. 
Mndl cultivated In America. 

Buhhard SguahlL Fruit pointed, suddenly 
narrowed into the stalk ; rind deep green, some- 
times marbled with briok-red; very hard and 
thick, flesh deep yeUow, very floury, not very 
•acKry, end somewhat dry. In the Unitod Stat^ 
tUsli legiuded as a varMy of e x cel kBt qmlltf . 









Fio. 181. PATAOoinAii Qoimii. 
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ftnmniMr OrookiitfdK. Frutt bright yellow, imall, with warty 
exoreMMioei on the lurface. Plant compact, doee not run. 



Fio. 138. Turk’s Cap Gourd. 


Tlirk% Oap. Fruit pale green, flat, with rounded margin : centre 
elevated, of a deep green, marbled white and yellow ; medium- 
died, firm flesh. An ornamental variety. Syn. Turban Pumpkin. 
See Fig. 132. 

VslpMralso. BVnlt oblong, dtron-ehaped, sometimes l^ft. long 
1^ ift. In diameter in its widest part ; flesh orange-yellow, sugary ; 
rmd greyish-white, covered with a flne network when ripe. A 
strong grower, stems attaining a length of 4yds. or 6yds. 

Winter Crookneok. Fruit pale yellow, soUd, with long neck. 
A runner variety, and an abundant bearer. Much grown in 
America. 


YekeluuBui Qoiird* . 

as long, irregidarly ribbed, very darE, all 
(Cueurtifa mdoiMi/Wmit, B. H. l&O, 137, 431.) 


Fruit flattened, generally twice as broad 
' k, ^ almost black, green. 


OOVJBAIIA (named after J. B. Gowen, Esq., the raiBer 
of some flne hybrid Bhododendrons, Ao.). Ord. Orchidem, 
A. genus containing about sixteen species of stove ter- 
rssMal orchids, natives of tropical America. Flowers 
usually white or cream-coloured, but in some yellow, with 
cor without blood-red spots; sepals and petals free, of 
nearly equal length ; lip much shorter, without spur, 
entire, and jointed to the base of the column. About 
seven species have been cultivated; but, in all proba- 
bility, ^ose described below are the only ones now to 
be met with. For culture, see Bletia. 


G. Akdriemsli (Andrieux's). Jl, yellowish, white at base ; lip 
white, spotted pnrplish-red in front, above yellow, barred with 
brown. Mexico, 1G«4. 

G) delioiosit (delicious). Jl. white, marked with small purple 
bars inside ; lip nearly elliptic, apiculate, with dark brown spots 
in front Mexico, 1^. 

G« Gardneri (Gardner's).* Jl, white, spotted, refracted after 
flowering ; raceme elongated ; sepals and petals ovate, bluntish ; 
tip ovate, acute, naked, marked with five marginal spots and two 
eonvergent convex lines in middle; scape oluntly tetragonal, 
sheathed in middle. A 2ft BrasU, 1837. (B. M. 3660.) 

Q. ktrloalata (bladdery). JL white : racemes elongated, many- 
jflowered; sepals and petals curved, acuminated; lip oblong, 
ovIGei acute. September. 1. twin, broad-oblong, plicate. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, inclosed in a large, membranous, oblong- 
peUudd, striated, sheath. A Uft Jamdea, 1843. (B M. 416L) 


mJLBOWBKlA (named in honour of Mr. H. Gra- 
bowsky, an apothecary, and a botanical author, of Ohlaf, 
in Silesia, 1792-1842). Obd. Solanac§m. A genus con- 
taining four or five species of hardy or half-hardy shrubs, 
natives ^ extra-tropical South America. Flowers pale 
vibleA Leaves obovate or oblong, entire. The * genus 
is nes^^ly allied to LtpIiuii (which ree for culture). 


G* boarluutwlisllollA (Boerhaavia-leaved). Jl., corolla pale dull 
blue, ImbHoate in mstivation ; calyx fleshy, sub-regular, often 
broadly deft April. L fleshy, glaucoua n, 6ft Peru, 1780. A 
dagnlar spiny scrambling shrub, suffidently hardy to withstand 
our winters when planted in the open shrubbery border in the 
South of England, or against a south wall elsewhore. (B. B. 1885.) 




(toothed). Jl, axillaiy, fsadded, from the upper 
tube short, hemisphtrlcal ; limb of five spread- 
" ooroUa greenish -white; tube 
alternate, vary broadly 
waved, entire, 


\ aegmcuMii ovkviu 

. wBBn. Jnly. I 

evafee. er almeet echlealar, exceedingly devoons, i 
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G&AVT. A email shoot or soion of a plant or tree, 
inserted on another plant, the stock, which supports and 
noniieheB it. 

G&AFTZira is an art which has been practised 
from a period of remote antiquity; by whom it was dis- 
covered is unknown. The operation consists in plac- 
ing two cut snrfaoes of one or of different plants 
under conditions which oanse them to unite and grow 
togedier. The plant — xunally termed the stock — on 
which the graft is inserted, should, in ahnost every oase, 
be provided with roots, for the purpose of drawing and 
transmitting nutriment to support the graft after a 
union has taken place. The pi^ inserted is called the 
soion, and is analogons to a ontting placed in the soil, 
although its growth is developed by nourishment supplied 
through the stock. The action of the one on the other 
is frequently marked and very important. Some fruit- 
trees, for instauoe, grow freely on one stock, but scaroely 
bear, whilst on others they produce abnndant crops, though 
they do not grow so vigorously; nevertheless, although 
both are so intimately connected, they retain their in- 
dividual characters distinct. The stock will become en- 
larged by the elaboration of sap in the leaves of the 
soion without the nature of the wood in either ease being 
mnoh altered, each part forming its own peculiar seorC- 
tion from sap arising from the same sonroe. Scions from 
variegated trees will frequently cause variegated shoots 
to develop on the stook far below the graft; and these 
can be used to inorease the supply of a given form 
just as well as those produced by the original tree. The 
Golden Laburnum is a well-known case in point. 

The importance of the possibility of Grafting cannot 
be over-estimated, as, by its adoption, the propaga- 
tion of varieties of fruits, flowers, many forest trees, 
shrubs, Ao., is rendered available, and the good qualities 
or habits of any are retained, without alteration, ex- 
cepting such modifieations as may be caused by the 
superior constitution or special suitability of the stock. 
Grafting may also be employed for restoring defective 
branobes on any part of an otherwise healthy fruit-tree, 
or for the insertion of fruit-bearing wood, where there 
is a defioicnoy. Seedling fruit-trees are brought more 
quickly into a bearing oondition by being grafted on fruit- 
bearing stocks, so soon as snfficiently-inatued soions can 
be obtained. The two sexes of monoeoions plants may, 
in some oases, be brought together on one stook in order 
to eventually insure their reproduction by self-fertilisa- 
tion. Certain oonditions are essential for attaining snooess 
in Ghrafting. A great deal depends on the skill of the 
operator, the condition of the sap, a healthy growth in 
the stock and scion, and the season when the operation is 
performed. In order that a vital union may take place, 
it is essential that the two parts employed should have 
a natural affinity to each other, either as varieties of the 
same speoies, speoies of the same genus, or genera of the 
same natural order. In the works of celebrated ancient 
writers, accounts are given of varions attempts having 
been made, and supposed unions effeoted, under oonditions 
which have since been found impossible, on account of a 
natural affinity being non-existent. A temporary union 
has BometimeB taken place, but not a vital and lasting 
one. A fundamental principle, which applies to every 
method of Grafting, is the necessity of forming a direct 
communication between the layers of inner bark in each 
of the parts to be united; as, without this, a perfect 
joining is not effeoted. The pithy or woody parts never 
unite, as may be frequently observed when grafted trees 
of long standing are out down, and the ends of wood 
originidly placed in contact are found to have become 
deoayed. ^ovided this essential principle be kept in 
view, the methods of Grafting may be varied almost in- 
definitely. The natual vigour of the stook and scion 
■honld be somewhat similar for indnoing a steady growth ; 
but, at i^es, it la prefsrabls that the sdon ahonld bs the 
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hardier and more rigorous of the two. This is exempli- 
fied, and the desired results attained, in many oases, by 
Grafting rarions strong-growing varieties of Apples on 
the Pa^ise stook, Cherries on the Mahaleb, and Pears 
on the Qninoe. In these and other instances, the stook 
is restricted in its root-growth, and the supply of sap 
transmitted to the grafted portion is, consequently, limited. 
This latter condition tends to encourage fruit-bearing 
instead of vigorous wood, and proves, by results, the 
modif^ng effect of the stock and the superior results in 
productiveness thereby secured. Double-grafting is some- 
times adopted as another means for reaching the same 
end, by having a variety of intermediate growth inserted 
first on the stock, this to be ultimately g^ted with the 
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Gxaftinif — continued, 

or tall stocks. All grafts inserted outside should be 
protected, and kept from moving by a stake, which 



should reach nearly or quite to the top, and have both 



one it is intended to propagate. Fig. 133 is intended 
to illustrate what is here meant in the case of Grafting 
the Pear. The special influence exerted on the part of 
the stook or scion with certain varieties in either direc- 
tion, can only be learned by experience. Grafting should 
be performed when the sap is in motion, between the time 
when it begins flowing in spring and a period before 
it ceases in autumn, avoiding the middle of summer, or 
any very hot weather. It is most largely practised, Wh 
indoors and outside, in early spring, the scions being 
slightly retarded by keeping them in a cooler place, or, 
in the case of fruit trees, previously cutting and inlaying 
them in the ground. Calm, moist weather is most suitable 
for the operation outside, which should always be skil- 
fully performed, by means of clean cuts, a careful fitting 
of the parts together, and an exclusion of air by the 
application of grafting-clay or wax. Close frames or cool 
houses are requisite for tender plants, and for various 
evergreen trees or shrubs, until the parte have become 
united. Many of these do not require any clay or graft- 
ing wax, if kept moist, quite close, and shaded. Heat is 
unnecessary in the case of many hardy plants, a protM- 
tion from the drying influence of wind and sun being 
all that is required. There are various methods of Graft- 
ing tiiat may be successfully practised, according to the 
sise or variety of subject it is intended to propagate 
or improve. The following are those most generally 
used, and all are subject to slight modifloations under 
varied circumstances. 

In Fig. 184, A shows the mode of tying the graft 
adopted with many fruit trees, and b the work com- 
pleted by tile applioatiou of clay, which should be left 

tin shape ahem, and be carefully fitted to the stock 
and seicB. This plan may be emph^ed either lor dwarf 


Fio. 136. Mode of SurPOBTiNO the Graft. 

stock and scion secured to it, to prevent the latter bB 
coming displaced (see Fig. 135). 



Vie. 136. WHIF OR TOMOUBmEAFTlIia. 
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Whipt Splice^ or Tongue-grafting, Tbis ia the beat 
motbod, and the ono generally and moat oxtenaivciy prao* 
tiaed in thia country. It ia represented in Fig. 136, where 
A sbowa the stock, b the scion, and c the two fitted 
together and tied. Whip-grafting is easily performed, 
and is tolerably certain in its effects, provided the esaen- 
tial conditions bo inaurod, and the work carefully exe- 
cuted. The stock should not bo removed until the graft 
is ready to be inserted, in order that the parts may be 
quite fresh. It should bo cut in a sloping direction, 
just abore a bud if possible, as this Bometime.s prevents 
the old wood from dying back. The acion (b) should 
then be aimilarly cut through obliquely from d to e, 
allowing the latter point to bo quite thin. Next, a thin 
ft must bo out in an upward direction, and the 
scion will then be ready for insertion. The stock should 
now be out in a corresponding manner, so that the 

tongue fits in its place, and the inner barks come 

into direct contact with each other w’hen pressed 
together. Whore there ia a difference in the sizes 

of the two i>artB used, the scion must be placed a 

little on one side, to insure a union being effected at 
some part of its surface. The notch should be kept 
open by the point of a knife until the tongue is pro- 
perly inserted. When the exposed paHs have been 
fitted as accurately as possible, they should be bound 
with a ligature of woollen thread, or material of a like 
description, to hold everything firmly in position, and 
at once covered with clay or grafting wax, for excluding 
air and preventing the sun and wind from drying up the 
sap. 

Cleft-grn/ting. In this mode, which is a very objec- 
tionable one in many rcnpects, the stock has to be 
split open by a chisel or other instrument, and the scion 
cut wedge-shaped, and fitted in the cleft, so that the 
inner barks may meet each other. The idan is largely 
adopted in some parts of the country for woody de- 
ciduous trees and x^f^nts with old stocks, which are 
split across, sometimes transversely each way, and two 



or more grafts inserted, according to the size (see Fig. 
187). The objection is, that tho wide cleft necessarily 
made in the solid w^ood can never unite again in ^ the 
centre, although, after some time, it may bo partially 
covered by tho scions growing over. Another form of 
Cleft-grafting ia shown in Fig. 138, where stock and 
scion are of tho same size. This also has some ob- 
jections, the stock having to be split and fitted with 
a wedge a, formed on the end of the scion. Tho cleft 
invariably extends beyond whore it is intended the graft 


Grafting — continued, 

should roach, and, if thia happens, the latter, when 
fitted, prevents that portion of the stock from again 
becoming united. The stock and scion should be pre- 
pared so that all tho parts coincide. 



Fig. 138 . Cleft-grafti.nq. 


Saddle- grafting. In Saddle-grafting, the stock and scion 
must, of necessity, be of nearly equal thioknesa, as the 
former is cut sloping on each side, like a wedge, and the 
latter is split up the centre and thinned, to allow of it 
fitting accurately on the top, as shown in the illustra* 



Figs. 138 and 140 . Saddle-graftino. 


1 

1 
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tions (see Figs. 139 and 140). It is important that the 
scion should not bo split further than the end of the stock 
will roach, and the wood in both should be clean cut 
with a thin, narrow-bladcd knife. For Saddle-grafting, 
tho wood is usually young and vigorous ; care must 
therefore bo taken that tho ligature is not made too tight 
at first, and that it is loosened afterwards before injury 
is caused to the bark. This method has been success- 
fully practised for obtaining dwarf flowering plants of 
Rhododendrons by Grafting terminal shoots just before 
the flowering season arrives, and placing thorn in a oloso 
frame, without bandaging or anything beyond a tie. In 
Wedge-grafting, tho positions of parts are reversed, tho 
soion being made wedge-shaped, and fitted into on in- 
cision of similar shape and size cut in tho stock (ace 
Fig. 141). 

Crown or Rind^grafting has advantages over Clcft-graft- 
ing, it being practicable to work stocks of considerable 
age and size without cleaving, and rendering the wood 
unsound. It is practised in spring, when the bark easily 
separalos ; and with this method it has been recommended 


VoL U. 
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Grafting— eonh'nued. | 

that the stocks should bo cut down a month beforehand, | 
tlie outs bein^ agrnin made fresh at Graftings time. The ' 



Fio. 141. Wedof-oraitino. 

rrion kIioiiUI bo about Ciu. hmjf, with two or throe eyes 
uLtaclifd to tho upper part. The lower half is cut in a 
slopiii" direction, tho same as the splico-graft, and tho ' 
notch or Rhould(*r formed in cutliii]? it is made to fit on j 
tho top of tho .stock. It is tlion inserted between the j 
bark and wood, which readily separate, if in pro[)er con- 
dition. One or more scions may bo inserted, according 



Figs. 142 a.mi 143. Cuow.n or RiNii-ORArnNO. 


to tho size of tho stem intended for their reception (see 
Figs. 142 and H3). Tho cat parts should bo afterwards , 
covered with a bandage, not made too tight, and clay or 
grafting wa.v. In what is known an Improved Crown- 
grafting, the top of tho stock is cut obliquely, and the 
bark only raised on one side of tho longitudinal cut made 
for the reception of tho scion ; the motive being to 
increase the points of contact between the two {lortione 
of bark, and accelerate tlioir cohesion. 

Side-grafting is employed for inserting scions without 
cutting away the head of the stock. It is useful for pro- 
pagating plants, and also for supplying, where deficient, 
a branch or stem to any part of a tree (see Fig. 144). 
There are two systems of Side -grafting : one, by placing 
a simple, or occasionally a based, branch under the bark, 
and the other, by insmting branches in clefts cut in tho 
slbumnm. A side-graft under the bark may either con- 
sist of a branch, having what is termed a shooting-bud, 
or it may possess one that is dormant. If the former 
is selectod, a branch of the previous year forms the | 


Grafting —eontinved. 

scion, which should bo inserted about April, when the 
sap is flowing. Grafts with dormant buds are made 
from wood of -^tho current year, and put in about 
August or September, to develop the following year. 



Tho scion may bo prepared for tbo side of an upright 
stock by making a long splice-cut in tho lower part, 
taking care to render it smooth throughout, and thin at 
tho point. Incisions, not penetrating the alburnum, are 
then made in tho stock, and tlio scion inserted, in 
much the same manner as :i bud. tied in, and covered 
with clay or wax. On hori/.ontal branches, tbo stock 
may have a notch out, and a portion of tho bark raised 
nearer the tree (see Fig. 144, a), tbo scion h being pre- 
pared to fit, as shown at r. It will bo observed that 
Double • grafting on established fruit-treos of inferior 
quality might be largely practised, if desired, by this 
method. Side-grafting in tho alburnum, with an oblique 
or vertical cleft, is more especially adapted for ever- 
greens, when tho operation is performed, under glass, in 
February, or tho latter i)art of summer. 

Ordinary V$neer • grafting is i>rmoipally employed 
for propagating various trees and evergreen shrubs, 
cither in spring or autumn, the former preferred. The 
scion should bo well ripened, either of tho previous 
or current year, atjcording to tho time it is inserted, and 
tlie stock must bo in a state of activity. In an ever- 
green scion, tho loaves from tho top are not removed. 
It must bo cut with an oven ppliee-cut, about lin. long, 
and fitted on tho side of tho stock previously prepared 
by having just tho samo quantity of bark, os far as tho 
first layers of the alburnum, removed that tho size of 
tho out portion in tho scion requires. Both parts aro 
then fitted without a cleft or incision being mado in tho 
wood ; and, after being tiod closely with a woollen or 
cotton bandage, are placed in close fnames, with or with- 
out grafting wax. The stock should not he headed at 
first ; when the parts have properly united, it may bo 
gradually removed. This method answers well for Rho- 
dodendrons. 

Grafting by Approach, or Inarching, is the oldest 
system known; examples being frequently seen in trees 
growing naturally together. It was formerly practised 
with trees, to form arches, doorways, Ac., for pic- 
turesque effect, blit is now more generally in use for 
propagating plants that do not succeed well under other 
methods. The season for Grafting by Approach begins 
with the flow of sap in the spring, and ends with 
it in autnmn. The operation is performed when the 
leaves are on the plants forming the stock and scion) 
and they are allowed to remain on both for some time. 
The scion intended for Inarching must either he a movable 
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pot plant (as eliown in Fig. 145) that may be taken 
to any place desired, or one planted in close proximity 
to the stock. A similar portion of wood should be re- 
moved from both the parts intended for joining, and 
they must be carefully fitted togetlier and secured with 



Fia. 145. Graptino nr Approach. 

tying material and a bandage. Sometimes, a tongue is 
out in the plant forming the scion, and made to fit into a 
corresponding notch in the stock at the point where the 
barks meet. In other methods of Inarching, the stock 
is out off and the scion inserted on or near its point ; 
and for restoring defective parts, the terminal point of 
the scion is cut with a thin edge, as for a Bi)lico-graft, 
and inserted whore required. Grafting by Approach is 
much practised with Vines for obtaining fruiting wood 
of any particular kind in a shorter time than would bo 
possible by ordinary propagation. Some varieties also 
suooeed bettor when grafted on a stock which is more 
vigorous than their own. After the cut portions heal 
and become established, the work of detaching them from 
their own roots, and removing tlie branches from the 
upper extremity of the stock, must bo very gradually 
performed, to avoid extreme chocks. 

Herbaceous Grafting ^ as its name indicateS, is applic- 
able for increasing plants when still growing, but, at the 
same time, becoming solidified and passing into an her- 
baceous state. The system has been applied w'ith success 
in Grafting the Melon on the Cucumber, the Tomato on 
the Potato, dwarf spooies of cacti on tall ones, Ac. Its 
chief ' advantage, however, is in the increase of resinous 
trees, princip^ly Pinos, by inserting grafts on the points 
of commoner species, which may be used as stocks. The 
proper time for the operation is in May, when the 
young shoots are just beginning to grow, or else when 
growth stops and the shoots begin changing to a w'oody 
nature. Stock and scion should bo, if ])Os.sible, similar 
in texture. The former must bo out off just below the 
terminal buds, and nearly all the leaves removed from 
the point thus obtained. This should bo carefully split, 
and the scion prepared wedge - shaped, and inserted 
rather deeply, allowing the barks to coincide, as in all 
other methods. Tie in with worsted, cover the outs 
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with grafting wax, and shade them from sunshine by 
paper caps until growth is rosiimcd. The Walnut may 
be successfully propagated by terminal Herbaceous 
Grafting, employing shoots for both scion and stock 
tluit have not become woody. These troe.s may also bo 
terminal-grafted in spring, just before growth com- 
mences. 

Root-grafting is practicable with many plants, either 
on their own roots or on those of others, and a larger 
stock is obtainable of such as succeed than by any other 
method. Good roots should bo secured as stocks when 
the plants bearing them are in a dormant state, and tho 
grafts inserted, in most cases, when the sap begins to 
fiow in Spring. Large fleshy roots, such as Dahlias and 
I’roo Proonies, should have a notch cut in a triangular 
form, about l^in. long, and the shoot or graft similarly 



Fio. 146. RooT-ORAPyiNO (Dahlia). 

prepared and made to fit therein (see Fig. 146). Otho 
plants largely propagated by Root-grafting are Bignonias, 
Clematis, Hollyhocks, and Wistarias. Saddle-grafting on 
roots is sometimes employed. 

GRA.FTIN'G CL AT. This consists of two parts 
clay and one of cow-dung, yome persons make an ad- 
dition of finely-cut hay, as being of use in preventing the 
Clay from cracking and falling off. These ingredients 
should be beaten together, and thoroughly mixed, several 
weeks before being required for use, and bo then occa- 
sionally turned and mixed again. If a cavity is made 
in the top of tho heap, and filled with water, tho whole 
bulk may bo kept moist for a long time. Grafting Clay 
is an economical composition, most useful for excluding 
air and moisture until a union in thi stock and scion 
is effected. 

GRAFTING WAX. In grafting small or delicate 
plants, the use of clay is scarcely practicable, and 
various compositions of different substances have been 
prepared for answ'ering tho same purpose. It is essen- 
tial that whatever is used should not bo injurious to 
the cuts which have to be covered, either by drying or 
burning them up. Neither must it crack or run off 
under tho action of natural heat and moisture. What is 
known as warm mastic is applied in a lukewarm state, 
by means of a small brush or broad wooden label. ''A good 
Grafuing Wax for using lukewarm maybe made of three 
parts each of resin and beeswax, and two parts of 
tallow ; or these ingredients may be prepared in eaun^l 
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proportions bj molting all to^etlior in an iron pot orcr 
iho fire, and afterwards allowing the composition to 
.cool. Burg’undy pitch and varions other substances are 
sometimes used in compositions. An excellent prepara- 
tion that may bo purchased in tin boxes, and applied 
cold, is the French cold Grafting Wax, sold under the 
name of Mastic I'liomme Lefort. This may bo spread 
on the graft with a flat piece of wood, and it hardens 
by exposure to the air. Cold mastics are not so well 
suited for autumn grafting outside os warm ones, the 
frost sometimes having an injurious effeet on the grafts 
through a soft sub-stanco. Grafting Wax may be applied 
to largo as well as small plants, if desired. 

GRAINS or PARADISE. See Amomum 
Chraaum Paradiai and A. Melegueta. 

GRAB!, or CHICK PEA {Cicer arietinum). An 
annual herb, extensively cultivated in India for its 
seed, which, when ground, forms an important artiolo 
of food, 

GRAMINEJE. A barge order of annnals or peren- 
nials, usually herbaceous, cicstdto.se, rarely suffmtescent or 
arborescent. Flowers rarely diclinous moncocious, or dioe- 
cious, sometimos polygamous ; spikolets iu terminal spikes, 
racemes or panicles, usually composed of two flowers 
(empty), glumes inclosing or subtending one or more, 
sessile or stalked, normally flower-bearing (but sometimos 
also empty) glumes, w'hiob are distichously arranged on a 
slender rachis (rachilla) ; flowering glumes boat-shaped, 
inclosing the flower and a flat, often two-nerved, scale 
(pale a) ; perianth of two (rarely none, or three or more) 
minute scales; stamens three (rarely one, two, six, or 
more), with capillary fllaments and two-celled pendulous 
anthers. Loaves alteniato, distichous, springing from 
the nodes ; petiole dilated, convolute, sheathing the 
stem; margins free, or very rarely more or less united; 
blade entire, usually narrow -linear, sometimes oblong or 
oval ; margins very often scabrid ; nerves parallel ; stipule 
axillary, adnate by its dorsal face to the sheath, and pro- 
duced as a membranous tongue (ligule). The order is 
widely distributed over the world. '^OramineiB contain 
in their herbage, and especially in their seeds, nutritious 
principles, which entitle them to the first rank among 
plants nsofnl to man, and which arc of the greatest im- 
portance in an economic and political point of view. The 
Cerealia are : Wheat (Triticum sativum), Bye (Secale 
eersale). Barley (Hordeum vulgars, distichum, Ac.), Oats 
(Arena saliva), all cultivated by the Caucasian race in 
temperate regions. Bice (Orysa saliva) 
and Millet (Panicum miliaceum) originated amongst the 
Asiatic races. The Sugar-cano (Saerharum ojinnarum) 
is, in all probability, a native of tropical Aaia; it has 
been ooUivatod from very ancient times in tlte East 
Indies. A considerable number of Graminess are medi- 
cinal, riz., Trilirum repens, glaucum, junceum, Cynodon 
Dactylon, Andropogon hicomis, Arundo Donax, Calama- 
groslis, Ac.*’ (Deoai.sne and Le Maout). This order like- 
wise famishes nnmorons ornamental garden plants, some 
of the mo.st striking of which are Arundinaria falcata, 
Metake, Arundo Donax (the Provence Cano), Arundo 
mauritanica, Bambusa arundinacea, Oynerium argen- 
teum, Panicum plicatum, Phalaris arundinacea, Ao. 

ANOI8 (from gramma, writing ; probably 
in allusion to the markings of flowers). Obd. Orchidecs. 

A genus comprising two species of stove epiphytal 
orchids, one of which is from Madagascar, the other 
from Java (?). Flowers showy, on long pedicels ; racemes 
loose, many-flowered ; braots small ; scape simple. Leaves 
few, long, ooriaooons, veined. Pseudo-bulbs oblong or 
fnsBorm, fleshy. For enlture, see Saocolabiiim. 

O. Elllail (EUU*s)w JL aamerons ; sepals yellow, , with several 
transverse brown stripee ; petals and Up whitish ; spikes very 
graeefol. bent over, produced from the base of the pemo-bulbs 
aloag v'tib the young gfowtha Summer, t broad, ligulaU, 
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blunt, glaucous. Pseudo-bulbs about 6in. long, square. Mada- 
gascar. (B. M. 6179, under name of Grammatophyuum BUisii*) 

G. Huttoni (Hutton’s).* Jl. shortly pedicellate, l^in. in diameter; 
racemes ton -flowered, pendulous: sepals recurved, obovate, aou* . 
minate, pale brown externally, internally studded with transverse, 
small, short, chocolate streaks; petals smaller, but similar In 
form and direction, dark chocolate inside ; lip sub-sessile, lateral 
lobes dbtuse, greenisli, Btrij>eil with chocolate ; scape from the 
base of the pseudo bulbs, stout. June. L narrow-oblong, obtuse, 
very coriaceous, nerveless, dark green. Pseudo-bulbs elongate- 
ovoid, with straight sides, compressed, grooved, green. Java, 
1867. (B. M. 5676, under name of Cymbidtum lluttoni,) 
GRAMMANTKES (from gramma, writing, and 
anthos, a flower ; in con.so(iuonoe of the petals having 
some supposed resemblanoo to the letter V marked on 
them ; hence its synonymous name of Vauanthes). SrN. 
Vauanthes. Ord. Crassulacem, A very pretty half- 
hardy annual. It thrives in a peaty or light sandy 
soil, and forms an exoellont subject for rockwork. Seeds 
should bo sown in a warm greouhouso, daring March, and 
the seedlings transferred when large enough. Plenty 
of air, and oare in watering, are important features in 
the oulturc of this plant. 

G. ohlorsefiora (yellow-flowered).* ft. at first orange-yellow, 
finally more rod, with a deep V-shaped mark at the base of each 
corolla lobe ; corolla tube equalling the calyx or longer ; axillary 
and tenuinal loben ovate or lanceolate, acute. July. L sessile, 
ovate, acute, succulent, concave, /i. 4in. to 5iii. ^)outh Africa, 
1774. A glaucous herb. (B. M. 4607.) 

G. O. omaia (greyish). This only differs from the type In its 
smaller, less brightly coloured flowers, and mure glaucous leaves. 
(B. M. 6401.) 

GRAMMATOCARPtJS (from grammala, lettora, and 
karpos, fruit ; iu reference to the markings of tiio fruit). 
Stm. Scyphanlhiis. Ord. Loasece. A monotypio genus, 
the species being a half-hardy, twining, pubescent, annual 
herb, allied to Loasa (which see for oulturc). 

G. volubUla (twining).* A yellow, axillary, sositle ; calyx tube 
linear-elongate; lobes five, spra^iding, linour-spatbiilate; petals 
five, saccate. Summer. 1. opposite, bi- or tripiimatisect. Chill. 
(B. M. 6028; S. B. P. U. 238.) 

GRAMBfltATOPKTLLXJiMC (from grammala, lettors> 
and phyllon, a loaf ; in refuronco to the markings on the 
loaves). Ord. Orchidem. A g^nus of throe or four * 
spooios of rather largo-growing, handsome stove epiphytal 
orohid.s, usually very sliy of flowering. All are natives 
of the Malayan Peninsula and Archii)olago. Grammato- 
phyllums shoubl bo cultivated in largo pots, filled with 
peat. Good draiii.age and a liberal supply of water, when 
iho plants are iu a growing state, are essential elements 
iu their cultnro. After a few strong growths have been 
made, the plants should be allowed a season of rest. 

I Propagated by division.^ of the pseudo-bulbs. The undor- 
I mentioned are the only species in general oultivation, 

} and these are still very rare. 

G. multlflornm (many-flowered).* A ffveen, brown, purple; 
racemes long, many-flowered ; bracts oblong, scale forined ; sepals 
oblong, obtuse ; petals similar, acute, narrower ; lip three-looed, 
downy; middle lobe oblong, rounded; lateral ones erect, sub- 
falcate, with four elevated lamella) in inid<lle. .Summer. linear, 
distichous, striated. A. 2ft. M.inilla. 1838. (11. 11. 1838, 65.) 

G. m. tigrinum (tiger-.spotted). Jl. yellow, spotteil with purple. 

Summer. L 21 L i^t Indies, 1840. (B. 11. 1842, 69.) 

G. SlMOloauin (showy).* n. nearly 6ln. across ; sepals and petals 
imnulateff, ovate-oblong, rlcli guidon-yellow, spotted with purple ; 
lip three-lobed, streaked with red ; scape often nearly 6ft. long, 
growing from the base of the stem. Winter. 1. distichous, 
lorate, acute, Uft. to 2ft. long. Stems sometimes 9ft. to 10ft. 
high. Java, 18^. One of the most elegant plants in cultivation. 
(B. M. 6157.) 

GRAICIKITIB. See Gymnog^ramme aud Eoly- 
podinm. 

GRANADIX 1 I.A. A name given in the West Indiea 
to the fruits of different species of the genua Fagfflflora 
(wbioh see). 

GRANULAR. Divided into little knobs or ksota;' 
e.g., the roots of Baxifraga granulala. 

GRAPE. The well-known fruit of the Vine) Vitii 
▼inifera (which see). 

GRAPE HTAOINTB. Bee ISngoari. - 
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OSAVB OB VXH8 X.0O8B (Phyllottra vaitatru,). 
This insect belongs to the Aphides, or Green Flies, a 
gronp that contains many species very destructive to 
field and garden crops, but none which approaches 
this in the injuries done by it. The insect lives on the 
European Vine vinifyra), forming galls on both 

roots and leaves ; and, when it has once effected a settle- 
ment, the plant, if left to itself, soon perishes under the 
attacks. The injuries to the loaves are of compara- 
tively slight moment; the danger proceeds from the 
effects produced on the young roots. The insects fre- 
quently affix themselves near the tips of newly-formed 
roots, and push their probosoes through the bark, it may 
be even to the cambium. There results from this a 
thickening of the bark, due to the development of new 
cells — hence the formation of galls, some of which 
reach the size of a pea ; and, after a time, the central 
part of the root also becomes modified. In autumn, 
the healthy young roots begin to undergo enlargement, 
to form the older ones of the next year ; but, in those 
affected, • the galls die, and the roots also perish. The 
plants are thus deprived of due nourishment, and are 
starved ; while, at the same time, they are weakened by 
the abstraction of food by the insects on the older roots 
and leaves. Phylloxera vaatatrix passes the winter on 
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the roots. In spring, the plants push out young 
branches and leaves, but these soon become yellow, and 
wither; and the fruits, if they ripen, often remain un- 
coloured and sour. The next year, the loaves are still 
more deformed; and fruits are not formed, or do not 
ripen. The insects leave the Vinos before the latter are 
quite dead, and crawl about in search of now plants. 
Hence, any diseased plant is a dangerous centre of infec- 
tion in a vinery. The insocts vary in appearance. Eggs 
laid, in the autumn, between the crevicos of the bark on 
the roots, produce, in spring, larvea, which pass, with 
little change, except mere increase in size, into the 
mature females. These larvas usually form galls on 
the leaves, but, at times, the roots alone are attacked. 
The leaf-galls form small reddish warts on the one 
surface of the leaf, with small depressions on the other 
surface. In this depression is the entrance to ihe gall — 
a idit, closed with hairs. From the leaf-galls emerge 
wingless insects, which continue for a time to form new 
galls, and at last pass down to the roots. 

In Fig. 147, A shows sketch of a Vine root attacked by 
phylloxera ; B, portion of leaf of Vine, showing the galls 
formed on the leaf by the Phylloxera, as seen both on 
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upper and under side ; and c, subterranean form of female, 
magnified. The eggs are about Ain. long. The mature 
female may reach Ain. in length, and varies in colour from 
pale yellow to dull brown. The males become winged 
when mature ; the body is about Ain. or Ain. long ; the 
wings are nearly twice as long as the body. The colour 
is golden-yellow, or approaches dull orange, except a dark 
band across the thorax. The eyes are red in both sexes. 

History. The disease of Vinos caused by Phylloxera 
was first noticed in 1863, in Southern France, but did 
not seem very dangerous till 1805. Planchon, in 1808^ 
discovered that it was caused by the insect, which, how- 
ever, had been previously known to zoologists. In 1856, 
Dr. Asa Fitch observed it in America, and named it 
Pemphigus vitifulics. In 1863, it was discovered in 
vineries near London, and was named by Professor West- 
wood Peritymhia vitisana. In France, it spread very 
rapidly, oven till it reached the most northern vineyards. 
In the department of Vaucluse. the yield of wine had, 
in 1876, been reduced to about one-tenth of the former 
amount. The disease still spreads, and has appeared in 
most countries of Western and Central Europe. 

The effect of the legislation which the dread of the 
Phylloxera has brought about, seriously interferes with 
the nurserymen who export plants. In some countries — 
Germany, for example — no plants are allowed to be im- 
ported. An exception in this case, we believe, is made 
in favour of “ bulbs ; ” but plants equally unlikely to be 
in any way the means of furthering the spread of the 
Phylloxera, ere rigidly refused admission. In order to 
send plants to any of the oountrios in which the regula- 
tions of the Phylloxera Convention are enforced, it is 
necessary to sign a declaration that the package contains 
no Vines or roots of Vinos, that no Vines are grown near 
the place whence the plants were taken, and that no 
Phylloxera exists, or has existed, in the immediate 
neighbourhood. This declaration must be stamped and 
countersigned by a magistrate, and afterwards be pre- 
sented to the Consul or Vice-Consul of the country to 
which it is proposed to send the package, for his vis4. 
The fee for the latter varies almost for every country. 
The declaration is then handed to the agent or railway 
company who undertake to forward the plants : without it, 
the goods are not allowed to be sent to their destination. 

Remedies. Those fall almost entirely under the head 
of ** Prevention of the Spread of Disease,’’ which has been 
attempted in various countries by strict prohibition of 
the export of Vinos from infected districts, and of the 
import of Vinaa into places where disease has not yet 
appeared (the German law of 11th Feb., 1873, is espe- 
cially strict in this matter). It has also been attempted 
by the destruction of the Vines wherever disease has 
appeared. The German law of 6th March, 1875, enforces 
the thorough uprooting of infected plants, burning every 
part, and a disinfection of the soil, for which many sub- 
stances have boon used — the most reliable, however, is 
carbon disulphide, which destroys the insects on the 
roots, but does not injure the plants, especially if applied 
in winter. A mixture of carbon disulphide and coal-tar 
has also been advised ; and a good mode of using it is 
to scatter on tlie soil pieces of w'ood saturated in the 
mixture, and washed with water-glass (silicate of pot- 
ash), BO as to allow the gases to pass off gradually as 
the latter dissolves. Another method is, where easily 
practicable, to lay the soil under water for six or seven 
weeks. The American Grape Vines, especially V. cordi- 
folia and V. asiivalis^ resist the attacks of Phylloxera 
far better than do the European species ; and, of late 
years, tlioy have been largely introduced into European 
vineyards, for the purpose of supplying stocks on which 
to graft the, better flavoured, but more delicate. Old 
World varieties. (** Enqu^to de I’Acad^mie des Sciences 
tor le Phylloxera." Paris, 1879. 2 vols., with many plates.) 
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PBAR. See Amelanchier canadensis. | 
PHYLLOXS&A. See Grape or Vine 

Lonse. 

GRAPE, SEASIDE. See Coceoloba. 
GRAPKOLITKA PZSANA. See Pea Moth. 
GBAPPDE PZiANT. See Karpagophytnm pro- 
oumbens. 

GRAPTOPKYDZiUM (from grapho, to write, and 
phyllon, a leaf ; referring to the markings on the leaYes). 
Syn. Earlia. Ord. Acanthareoe, A genus comprising 
four or five spooies of ornamental stove evergreen glabrous 
iJbrubs, natives of Australia or the Paoifio Islands. 
Flowers red, shortly pedicellate. Leaves opposite, entire 
or (in one species) spinoso-dentate, generally spotted. The 
plants thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of 
rather firm young shoots, taken with a heel, will root, if 
inserted in sand, under a boll glass, in heat. ' 

Q. Earlii (Karl’s). ./I. of a rich red, solitary in the axils, or in 
clu.ster8 of very few. 1. obluiiK-elliptical. acute or imicronulate, 
entire, or with a few very small acute teeth, h. 10ft. to 15ft. A 
beautiful glabrous shrub or tree. Australia. SVN. Earlia 
exceUa. 

G. hortense (garden).* Caricature Plant. /I. crimson, inflated at 
the throat, whorled, in axillary and terminal racemes. July anti 
August, f. elliptical, variegated. 1780. (B. K. 1227, under name 
of Juitida pieta.) This species— its native country is unknown 
—is largely cultivated throughout the tropics fur the beauty of t 
its foliage. A variety, with purplish leaves and blood-colourcd j 
veins, is figured in 11. M. 1870, under name of Jueticia picta j 

A sync 

GRASSES, ORNAMENTAL. Numerous aimuol 
species of Grasses are cultivated, for the double purpose 
of rendering mixed flower or shrubbery borders attractive 
in summer, and for the use of the spikes or panicles, in 
a dried state, intermixed with everlasting flowers, or 
arranged separately in vases by themselves, in winter. A 
few perennial species are equally attractive for similar 
purposes, notably A rundo conspieua, Oynerium argenteum 
(Pampas Grass), and Stipa pennata (Feather Grass). The 
annuals may be sown in any soil outside, in March or April; 
and if the spikes are intended for drying, they should bo 
gathered on fine days before the seeds ripen, and gradually 
dried in a cool place. A soleotion of the best and most 
ornamental would include Agroetie elegant^ nehulosa, and 
pulchellut Brua maxima and minor^ JBrxmtue hrixoBformiSf 
Eragroetxe elegane^ Hordeum jubatum^ and Lagurut ovatue. 

It is advisable to treat many of the annual species as 
biennials ; that is to say, sow the seeds in July or August. | 
This is too late to allow the plants to flower the same 
year, bnt they make finer clumps, and produoe larger 
spikes, the following season. 

GRATZOLA (a diminutive from gratia, grace; re- | 
ferriiig to its medicinal virtues). Hedge Hyssop. Stn. . 
Sophronanthe, Ord. Scrophularineoi. A genus con- ; 

taining about twenty species of pretty free • flowering j 
hardy herbaceous plants, mostly natives of Central ; 
Europe, North America, and extra - tropical Australia. ! 
Corolla often white or pale, tubular; limb two-li])pod, the 
upper lip notched or cleft into two divisions, the lower 
three-cicft. Loaves opposite, entire or dentate. Gratiolas 
thrive in a rich, moist soil. Propagated readily by dividing 
the roots, in spring. 

O. aiirea (golden).* JL golden -pHow ; peduncles hardly the 
length of the leaves. May. L hroaddmear, sessile, toothed, 
dotted above. Stem branched at the base. A. 4iR. North Ame- 
rica, 182a (L. B. C. 1399.) 

G. caroltlimnii (Carolina). A synonym of <?. virginiana. 

O. ofBollums (officinal).* JL whitish, striated with purple, pedun- 
dilate. May. L lanceolate, serrated. A. 1ft. Europe, 1568. 

0« pllota (pilose). Jl- white: corolla three or four llneH long, 
little exce^ing the calyx ; tube oblong. July. 1. ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, sparingly and acutely denticulate, closely sessile by 
a broad base. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, from an apparently annual 
root. North America, 1827. 

G. qvadxideniAta (four-toothed). A synonym of G. ratnosa. | 
A nmoeuk Omuicbed). A- white ; sepals llnear(two or three lines 
lOBiX bidf tM length of ‘^e coroUa^ May to August. I huiceo- * 
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Gratiola — continued. 

late or linear-lanceolate, acute, serrate with slmrn coarse teeth, 
equalling or shorter tluin the pedicels. A. 9in. North America, 
l&l. Syn. O. quadriitentata. 

G. virginiana (Virginian), yt., corolla four or five lines long; 
tube yellu>vish, barely twice the length of the calyx ; lobes nearly 
wiiite, the two upper einarginate. August 1. commonly gla- 
brous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, from entire to denticulate-serrate, 
mostly narrow at the base. A. 6in. to 9iii. North America, 1759. 
Sy.n. G. caroUneneie, 

GRAVESZA (named in bonoitr of 0. L. Graves, a 
writer on the plants of Northern Franco ; he also oollooted 
in Madagascar). Ord. Melaetomacew. A genua oontain- 
ing a couple of species of dwarf stove herbs, natives of 
Madagascar. Flowers disposed in fow-ilowered umbel- 
late cymes; scape solitary, erect. Leaves petiolato, sub- 
radical, ovate-oblong, membranaceous, sub-serrate, five- 
nerved. For culture, see Bertolonia. 

G. guttata (spotted).* 1. ovate, 3in. to 6in. long, 2in. to Sin. wide ; 
ground colour rich dnik green, profusely dotted with rose-coloured 
spots arranged in lines. 1854. (B. M. 5524, under name of 
Bertolonia guttata.) The best varietie.4 are : 

G. g. morgoritaoea (pearly).* 1. ovutc ncundiuito ; upper surface 
dark olive-green, faintly shaded with purple, with pearly-white 
spots in regular lines ; under side bright pink. 1862. SVN. 
Bertolonia margaritarea. 

G. g. auperha (superb).* l. cordate-ovate, acute, greenish-olive, 
thickly spotted with rather large circular spots, interspersed 
among which are very minute dots of the same colour. SYN. ilsr- 
lohnia superOiesiina. 

Other varieties are: albo-punctata (white-dotted) und roeeo 
punctUlata (rosy-dotted). 

GRAY PLUM. 

celsum (which see). 

GREAT BURNET. See Poterium officinale. 
GREEN DRAGON. See Arum Dracontium, the 
proper name of which is AriecBma Dracontium, 

GREEN FLY. See Aphides. 

GREENGAGE. A delicious variety of Plum 
(which see). 

GREENKEART. See Nectandra Rodini. 

GREENHOUSE. A Groonhouso is usually understood 
to bo a structure specially devoted to the cultivation or 
exhibition of plants that never require a very high tem- 
perature. It is distinguished from a oonsorvatory by the 
oocnpants being almost exclusively grown in pots and 
tubs; whereas, in the other instance, many are perma- 
nently planted out. Groonhousos have a wide application, 
ranging from a single house possessed by an amateur, to a 
largo structure set apart for the exhibition of plants 
that are previously grown to the flowering stage in other, 
houses or pits. Subjects which are available for Green- 
house decoration throughout the year, are almost in- 
numerable, and include a large proportion of the most 
beautiful in cultivation. An important essential 

for their general well-being is plenty of light; con- 
sequently, this is one of the first structural conditions 
to be secured. Secondly, provision should bo made for 
admitting any quantity of air whenovor required, as is 
the case throughout the summer. The best houses of 
modern construction are far before those of former years 
in iliOBO respects, the general substitiiiion of large for 
small panes of glass, and glass roofs for slates, having 
effected great improvements. In well-arranged Green- 
houses, whore sufliciont idants are at command, a fine 
display may be insured throughout the year by having 
a varied soleotion, and hastening and retarding to keep 
a succession. Nearly all the improved types of florists* 
flowers and select annuals are available for pot culture 
if desired. Exotic plants are extremely numerous and 
attractive, particularly those from Australia, the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Himalayas, China, and Japan. Many 
hardy flowering plants and shrubs may also be lifted 
from the open ground and forced in early spring— a time 
when Greenhouses are better famished and more interest- 
ing than at any other season of the year. Whore there arc 
other houses a:id piu deputed to the preparation of flower- 
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G-reoiiliouia— 'continned. 

ing* plants, each snbjeot may bo much better provided with 
its special requirements, than when space for cultivation is 
limited to the Greenhouse only. Here a certain tempera- 
ture is maintained which suits a number of plants in flower, 
but may not bo warm enough for others that are making 
their annual growth. If one house can be devoted more 
especially to the exhibition of those plants in flower and 
others with ornamental foliage, and they are changed as 
becomes requisite, the interest in Qroonhouse subjects will 
bo rendered more certain. This is, however, frequently 
impracticable. 

Shape and Aspect. Plenty of light and air being essential 
conditions for keeping in view in the construction of a 
Greenhouse, it follows that the site chosen should be an 
open one. The best shape is a span roof, as light is 
admitted on all sides, and the plants are not so likely to 
draw or grow in any one direction. Fig. 148 represents a 
section of a span-roofed house well adapted for Greenhouse 


Greenlioiuie'-coniinusd, 


wo 



Fio. 148. Section op Span-roof Plant House. 


plants. A centre stage is shown that may be made flat 
if desired, for accommodating vigorous-growing subjects. 
The side stages are on a level with the walls, and upright 
sashes above these (a, a) are hung so as to open in the way 
indicated. Top ventilation must also be provided, either 
by sliding sashes, as shown in Fig. 149 (which, however, 
have the disadvantage of admitting rain if open), or by a 
more modern method which prevents this, by raising a 
portion of the roof with a lover. A small lean-to house. 
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Fia. 149. Lban-to House. 


Pio. 150. Hip-roofed Orbbniiouse 

well adapted for amateurs or others with only a limited 
quantity of plants, is shown in Pig. 149. This might be 
ufficiontly heated by a very small hot water apparatus. 

Hip-roofed houses (see Fig. 150) usually admit 
^ ligiit, but are not so convenient for attending 

and arranging the occupants as tlie full span. 
|PlJ Again, shelf stages are not so favourable to 

I It good cultivation as flat ones, whore a moist 

IIm bottom of ashes or small stones may bo secured, 
1% which to stand the pots. Ventilation in 

11 % hip-roofed houses must bo obtained by sliding or 
cJ other movable sashes at the apex, and by small 

doors inserted in the front wall. The aspect 
^ best suited is one nearly south ; but, with the 

X full span, the ends should run north and south, 

^ -r so that all possible light may be admitted, and 

the sun’s rays in summer somewhat obstructed 
ga ^ in the middle of the day. 

^ Greenhouse plants are divided into two 

general groups, hard-wooded and soft-wooded. 

^ Hard-wooded Section. This includes* all 

plants of a shrubby habit, and . the majority 
of climbers. A large proportion of them are 
difficult to cultivate, particularly if their requirements 
are insufficiently understood, and suitable positions are 
not provided. The majority flower in spring and summer, 
and proper treatment varies according to the condition 
of the plants in such as the growing, resting, and 
flowering periods. Healthy and floriferous hard-wooded 
plants in spring, notably the numerous and beautiful 
species from Australia and the Cape, are only secured 
by constant attention throughout the preceding summer 
- — ^ and winter. Nearly all repotting should bo 

attended to just after the annual growth 
begins, this season varying with different spo- 
cies. A somewhat closer atmosphere, and 
more moisture, may be allowed for a month 
: afterwards, to encourage the emission of roots 

into the now soil. Afterwards, more air may 
■HL be gradually admitted, and, in bright summer 
- weather, a thin, temporary shading applied. 
The aim, with hard- wooded plants, should be 
to encourage summer growth to the fullest 
extent, and to insure its thorough ripening 
j. , . 4 in autumn. Without this, the results subse- 

quently obtained in the production of flowers 

£ secondary compared with what 

- is possible under go^ onltivation. There 

are also numerous evergreen shmbe and 
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Oreenliouse — continued. 

Rinall trees of an ornamental character, well adapted 
for intermixing in Greonhonses as permanent decorative 
subjects, and a largo proportion may be cultivated in 
comparatively small pots. When any require larger sizes, 
they should be shifted in spring or early autumn, and, 
if possible, kept a little closer for a few days after- 
wards. Examples of hard-wooded flowering plants are: 
Acacia, Azalea, Boronia, Camellia, Epacris, Erica, and 
Pimelia. 

Soft'Wooded Section. Tliis includes all that have stems 
and leaves of a more or less sappy growth, and are mostly 
propagated from cuttings in that state, or from seeds, 
A large number of florists* flowers are included in this 
section, and, as many of them are growing throughout 
the winter months, a position where all possible light is 
obtainable, should be allotted them. Many soft-wooded 
subjects are easily cultivated; but they are very sensitive 
to improper treatment, such as allowing too close an 
atmosphere, or too much heat or shade. A number of 
beautiful Greenhouse plants are annually raised from 
seed, and good strains or selections of such varieties as 
Calceolarias, Celosias, Cinerarias, Mignonette, Primulas, 
Khodanthes, Ac., should bo secured. These should be sown 
at different periods, in order to prolong the flowering 
season. Immunity from insects, and a continued growth 
without check, are important conditions in the successful 
cultivation of all. Other plants of a soft- wooded nature, 
but which become somewhat hard with age, are either 
propagated each year, or, in some oases, treated as peren- 
nials. Examples of these are : Chrysanthemums, Eupa- 
toriums. Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and Salvias. A selection 
from each is indispensable for Greenhouse decoration, and 
all are easily cultivated where space admits. An open 
and somewhat rich soil is a general requirement, and 
plenty of air and water in summer, after the p^^ts are 
become established. Lilies of the Valley, Solomon's Seal, 
Deuttia gracilie^ Dicentra epectabilie, Ac., are amongst 
the most attractive and useful subjects for forcing. 

Oreenhouae Bulbous Plants. Amongst these, a great 
diversity and selection are available for cultivation, and 
numerous beautiful plants are included. Apart from the 
value of Dutch bulbs for forcing and spring decoration, 
nearly all the various species from the Cape succeed under 
Greenhouse treatment, and are highly ornamental when in 
flower. The majority may be grown in a sandy soil, and 
in comparatively small pots. Most Cape bulbs should be 
encouraged to make their growth in a moderately warm 
house or pit, and then be allowed a season of rest in a 
cooler place before flowering. In addition to Hyacinths, 
Tulips, Ac., the following ore amongst the best of Green- 
house plants generally termed ** bulbous,*’ but some of them 
are in reality not so : Babianas, Begonias (of the tuberous 
section), several Crinums, Cyclamens, Fiwesias, Gladioli, 
Ixias, l^henalias, Liliums, Narcissi, Nerines, Ac. The 
ioregoingf with many others, are well adapted for pot 
culture, and well repay for any special attention devoted 
to them. 

Arrangement of Flowering Plante, In Greenhouses 
retained more for the exhibition of plants than for their 
cultivation, a method of arrangement should be adopted 
by which the whole may be rendered attractive, and, at the 
same time, sufficient space allowed each plant to enable 
it to be properly seen. In span-roof houses, there are 
usually side stages, and, if large enough, a central one, 
or otherwise a bed, nearly level with the floor, forms the 
centre. The latter position, in either case, should be 
devoted^Ho the taller-growing plants and evergreen 
shrubs, Interspersed with a few in flower, according to 
the stock at command. Formal arrangement should 
specially be avoided, the flowering subjects being evenly 
dispersed throughout, and, so far as practicable, plenty 
of plants with green foliage intermixed. Ai'aucarias, 
Cordylines, Cypems, Ferns, Ac., are especially useful 
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for the purpose. Small groups of dwarf plants are 
frequently more effective than when the same are dis- 
tributed as single specimens. The side stages should 
be about 3ft. above the ground, and, if any of the 
plants are very dwarf, they should be raised on pots or 
suspended from the roof. 

Climbers and Pillar Plante. These are important and 
attractive additions to Greenhouse embellishment. Many 
are, however, rather unusually susceptible to the attacks 
of insects, and, if the latter are allowed a footing, con- 
siderable injury is caused to plants underneath. If taken 
down from the wires each winter, thoroughly washed, 
and occasionally dzamined and sponged afterwards daring 
summer, the majority of climbers may bo kept tolerably 
clean ; but, if this is neglected, the plants soon become 
an eyesore, and fail to succeed. Climbers should be 
planted out so soon as they are large enough to establish 
themselves, but good speoimons should flrst be prepared in 
pots. They have, of necessity, to bo placed near the side 
walls, and, as the hot-water pipes are often there, suit- 
able provision is rarely made for roof-ouvering . plants. If 
such is the case, they can hardly bo expected to grow 
and flower well. An open compost of sandy peat and 
loam is best, and any special soil may be placed round 
particular plants requiring it. Copious supplies of water 
are necessary in summer, but only a little should be 
applied during the resting period of winter. One or 
two wires fixed near each rafter, and the plants limited 
to covering them separately, is the best arrangement, 
as exclusion of light from plants underneath must be 
avoided. Fuchsias are amongst the best of subjects, 
either for pillars or rafters. Tea and Noisette Boses 
should always be included, and a light position selected 
for them. Bougainvillea glabra. Oestrums, Kennedyas, 
Passifloras, * Swainsonas, and Tacsonias, amongst many 
others, may be planted where there is space for tliem to 
develop. 

Airing and Temperaturee. A confined, close atmo- 
sphere should always be avoided in a Greenhouse devoted 
to the general cultivation of plants. Cold draughts and 
improper airing are equally to be condemned. When 
proper means of ventilation are provided in span-roofed 
bouses, air may be admitted on the opposite side to that 
from which the wind blows. In pita, or houses of other 
shapes, the admission of air is an important matter that 
can only be practised properly after experience is gained. 
Young and tender growths are frequently much injured 
through injudicious airing in spring. Daring warm summer 
weather, too much can soarcely be given to plants in 
flower, but with those making their growth its admission 
should be carefully regulated. A little ventilation at the 
apex, especially if the house is closely glazed, is advisable 
whenever the weather is mild. All Greenhouse shrubs 
permanently employed, and the majority of spring and 
summer-flowering subjects, should be allowed to rest 
during winter, by keeping a rather low temperature and 
a dry atmosphere. A temperature ranging from 45deg. 
to 50deg. should be a maximum, and lOdeg. less will 
do no injury. In summer, fire heat should be withheld, 
and the house kept as cool as possible, for preserving the 
flowers. 

Watering, Although a large proportion of cool-house 
plants require plenty of water, its application indis- 
criminately would end in destruction with many others. 
As a rule, those having the finest roots require the 
least amount of moisture, and as these are invariably 
hard -wooded, careful watering becomes one of their 
special requirements. Buies for watering plants are fre- 
quently given, but the knowledge can only be properly 
obtained by experience. Soft -wooded plants require a 
much larger amount, as their sappy growths are rarely 
at rest, and the roots should never be allowed to get 
too dry. 
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OABfiVOVZA. Now incladed under Sempervivum 
(whioh $e$), 

aWBBN B08BCHAFSK. See Boseohafer. 

ORBSmxrXSSB. see Genista tinotoria. 

GBBGORZA VXTALZANA. A Bynonym of Andro- 
saoe Vitaliana (which see). 

G&BZGZA (named in honour of Major-Qonoral Oroig, 
a promoter of Bussian horticulture). Ord. Bromeliaeea. 
A genue comprising two species of large-growing herbs, 
producing a fine crown of Pineapple-like spiny leares. 
Greigias are usually described as requiring stove boat, 
but in summer they may be placed outside the rook garden 
or warm border, in light, perfectly-drained soil. In the 
stovCi they require treatment similar to Billbergia (which 
ue). 


Chrevillea — continued, 

G. alpestiis (rock). A synonym of Q, alpina, 

G. alpina (alpine).* red, yellow ; racemes very short, terminal, 
sessile ; pedicels pubescent. May. 1. rather crowded, sessile or 
nearly so, oval, oblong-lanceolate or almost linear, obtuse or 
with a small point, sometimes attaining lin., hirsute or rarely 
scabrous only above, silky-villous beneath; margins revolute. 
A 4ft. A much branched, erect, spreading, or diffuse shrub. 
Syn. G, alpeetrie. (B. M. 5007.) 

G. arenaiia (sand-loving). A, racemes short, terminal, umbel- 
like, few-flowered, mostly renexed. 1. shortly petiolate, obovate- 
oblong to narrow-oblong, obtuse, with a very small point: 
margms recurved, minut^y hoary-tomentose, and scarcely veined 
on the upper side, densely tomentose, and often ferruginous 
underneath. Branches densely tomentose. h, 6ft. An erect 
shrub. Syn. Lyeanthe eana. (B. M. 3285.) 

G. a. oanesoeiui (hoary). This closely resembles the type, with 
the exception that the perianth is more villous, and the points to 
the laminiB longer. Syn. Q, caneecene, (B. M. 3185.) 

G. Mpora linearis (rough, linear). A synonym of O, fascieulata. 



G. asplenifoUa (Asplenium-loaved) Jl. pink; 
racemes sessile or shortly pedunculate, terminal, 
or in the upper axils, secund, lin. to 21n. long. 
July. 1. lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, mucro- 
nate-acute, entire, acutely toothed or pinnatifld, 
with short broad acute lobes, contracted into a 
short petiole. Branches minutely silky-pubescent 
when very young, /i. 12ft. to 15ft. 1806w A tall 
shrub or small slender tree. Syn. 0, Umgifolia. 

G. Banksll (Banks*).* fi. red, in dense terminal 
racemes. August. 1. 4in. to 8in. long, deeply 
pinnatifld; sesmients broudly-linear, decurrent, 
whitish. Al^t. 1868. (B. M. 587a) 

O. bleohnlfolla (Blechnum-leaved). A synonym 
of <?. CaUyi. 

G. Caleyl (Caley's). JL red ; racemes terminal, or 
in the upper axils, erect, rather dense, secund, 
shortly pedunculate, l^in. to 2in. long. June. 
1. deeply pinnatifld or pinnate, with numerous 
oblong-linear divaricate segments, obtuse or mu- 
cronatej with recurved margins, glabrous above, 
softly villous beneath. Branches densely villous, 
with soft spreading U rruginous hairs. A. 6ft. to 
6ft. 1830. A slender shrub. Syn. 0, bleehnu 
folia, (B. M.3133.) 

G. oanesoeiui (hoary). A synonym of Q, arenaria 
caiieHcens. 

G. Bnimmondil (Drummond’s). JL white, 
yellow ; racemes umbel-like, sessile, terminal, or 
on very short axillary tufts. June. L sessile, 
rather crowded, oblong, lanceolate, or linear, 
obtuse or mucronate ; margins recurved. Stems 
apparently diffuse or procumbent. Branches 
tomentose and hirsute with long fine-spreading 
hairs. 1859. . 

G. dQbia (doubtful). A synonym of O. eericea, 

G* erloifoUa (Heath-leaved). JL bright red in 
the lower part, upper greenish-yellow ; racemes 
terminal, short, but rather loose, and often 
shortly pedunculate, quite glabrous. Winter. 1. 
sessile, linear or lanceobate, mucronate -acute, 
with revolute margins. Branches pubescent or 
tomentose-villous. A low, spreading, or diffuse 
shrub. (B. M.6361.) 


Qs. SblUte^ta (scorched). A rose-coloured, sessile, overlapping 
ea<m other, and disposed in dense heads ; bracts large, tinged with 
green. Summer, i. numerous, erect, sword-shape^ acuminated, 
Iringpd with stiff spines. A. 3ft. Chill, 1865. ^e Fig. 150. 

474.) Byn. Biltbergia ephaeelata, 

GRBN^LLBA. Included under ^Pelargonium 
(which see). 

GRBYILLBA (named in honour of 0. F. Greville, a 
patron of botany). Including Anadenta, I/ysanthey Man- 
gUeia^ ATollopa, Btrangea, Stylurue, Ord. Proteacem, A 
large genus (more than 160 species have been described) 
of beautiful greenhouse shrubs or trees, limited, with the 
exception of seven New Caledonian species, to Australia. 
Flowers in pairs along the raobis of a short and umbel- 
like Off elongated raceme, rarely reduced to a single pair ; 
raoemes either terminal or also axillary, rarely all axillary. 
Gtevilleas thrive with ordinary greenhouse treatment. 
They should be repotted after the flowering season. For 
general culture and propagation, see Cytisus. 

0« >e<iUt)htlbltn (Acanthus-leaved).* Jl, reddish, densely disposed 
m laoemes 3in. or 4in. long ; styles (as in the other species) long, 
— , considerably exceeding the perianth in length. June. 

I divided nearly to the centre; lower divisions coarsely 
.^.thed^^ery suggeidlve of Acanthus foliage. K 4ft. 1824. 


O. fiaaoloulata (fascicled).* Jl, bright red, with yellow tips; 
racemes umbel-like, few-flowered, ses.*<ile, axillary or terminal. 
Spring. L sessile or very shortly petiolate, linear-lanceolate, 
or lower ones oblong-elliptical, obtuse or with a callous point ; 
margins revolnte. A low, prostrate shrub in the typical fonn, 
but sometimes attaining 3rt. or 4ft. in height. 1873. Syn. 
O, aspera linearis, (B. M. 6105.) 

O. fflabrata (smooth). JL white; racemes axillary, the upper 
ones forming a terminiu panicle: rachls slender. May. I, 
broadly cuneate, shortly and broadly three-lobed ; lobes acute, 
with fine pungent points, contracted into a petiole, flat, with 
rominent prima^ veins. A. 6ft. to 6ft. An erect, quite gla- 
rous shrub. 18w. Syns. Anadenia Mangluii and Mangletia 
glabrata, 

G. Intrloata (entangled). Jl, white ; racemes slender, peduncu- 
late, lin. to 2ln. long, and sometimes branched, terminal or 
lateral. May. I, long and slender, once, twice, or three times 
terniitely divided into linear-subulate, almost terete, rigid, acute 
segments, singly or doubly grooved, often above lin. long, on a 
common petiole. Branches slender, glabrous. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 
1871. (B. M. 5919.) 

G. junlperina (Juniper-like). Jl. pale yellow and green, more 
or less tinged with red ; racemes short, almost umbellate, sessile, 
terminal. May. 1. linear, rigid, sharp-pointed. An erect or 
spreading bushy shrub. (L. B. C. 1003 ; B. B. 1069.) 

G. J. ffiilplilirea (sulphur-coloured). This plant b, according to 
Bentham, only a variety of 0. juniperina, from which tte differs in 
the perianth being without any^or scarcely any, red tint. Syn. 
G. eulphurea, (L. B. C. 1723) This is one of me hardiest of all 
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GT«Tille»~>ronhnu«d. 

the OreYlUeM. It flowers freely In the open* air, as a wall plant, 
In the nelghbonrhood of London. 

O. laTMidiilaoeaCLaTender-leaved).* fi, rich bright rose, race- 
mosely produoed in abundance from the points of all the shoots. 
Spring 1. linetor, terminated by a sharp spine. 1680. Syn. 
Q, roMO. (L. & P. F. Q. ii. 56.) 

G. loBgUlDlla (long-leared). A synonym of <7. atpUnifclia, 

G, snaorostylls (long<8tyled).* Jl. crimson and yellow, few, In 
umbeldike axillary or terminal racemes, more or less seountl. 
April. I. on short petioles, ouneate at the base, more or less 
deeply divided into three broad triangular or lanceolate pungent^ 
pointM lobes, nearly glabrous, and more or less veinea above, 
silvery-silky underneath. K 4ft to 6ft 1868. (B. M. 8816.) 

G. Prelsai (Preiss'sX A synonym of 0» TheUmanniana. 

G. pnlOhellA (neat). /L white ; racemes dense, usnallv glabrous, 
terminal or in the upper axils, on short slender peanndes. L 
pinnate; segments seven to eleven, cnneate, trffld or three- 
toothed. distinct, or the npper ones confluent and more entire ; 
lobes tnannUar or lanceolate, acute or pungent-pointed ; margins 
revolute, k, 1ft. to 2ft A rather slender divaricate shrub or 
under-shrub. Srif. Anadenia pulehiUa, (B. M. 6979.) 

G* imiilooa (scarlet).* Jl. bright deep red ; racemes very short, 
rather dense, almost sessile st the ends of the branchee, very 
spreading or recurved. 2. shortly petiolate, obloim-ellipticai or 
slmost oval, obtuse, with a small callous point glabrous, often 
shining ana obscurely pennivelned above and frequently with 
a prominent marginal or inter-marginal nerve, silvery-siiky or 
ferruginous underneath, the midrib alone prominent; manrias 
recurve<l. An erect shrub. SYN. Ly$anthi tfieciosa. (B. M. 6^ ; 
B. R. 1319.) 



Pia. 15t GllEVlLIJU JtOliUftTA. 


O. rPlmniA (robust).* ocange ; racemes panloled. June. I. 
pmmite, with from eleven to twenty^oae plnnatifid plnn» ; scg. 
fl^ts acute, smootli and veiny above, hoary beneaUi. A 6n. 
1829. A veiy graceful foliage plant and for general pitrposee i 
. best ami most fasUy-groam of the genus. See fig. 161. 

IB. II. 3164.) 


OreriUMt — eonfinuedt. 

G. roaoa (rose). A synonym of 0. lavanduitMea. 

G. romamiinifalia (Bosemary-leaved).* Jl. red, disposed In 
terminal clusters. June. 2. linear. A 4ft This very nandsoroe 
shrub proves to be hardy in the more southern oouatfes of 
England. 1824. (L. B. C. 1479.) 

G. aortooa (silky).* jl. rose-coloured ; racemes very denie, rather 
short on short terminal peduncles. 2. shortly peitiolate, oblong* 
lanceolate or almost linear, mucronate, with recurved margins, 
glabrous or sparingly silky above and more or less distwotly 
pennivelned, olosely silky-tomentoee underneath, the nddrln 
alone prominent Branches rather slender, silky-pabescent An 
erect spreading, or diffuse shrub. Synb. 0, dubiat LyMtUAi 
itrieta. (A. B. B. 100 ; B. M. 3798 ; L. B. 0. 881)1) 

G. flBlphiiroa (sulphur). A synonym of 0. junip^rinm miipkw$tk 
G« Tholomaanlaita (Tlielomann’s).* JL bright deep rod and 
yellowish at the tip, produced in dense pendulous raoemes, Ba. 
or4in. long. Spring. 1. pinnate; divisions linear, brBAt jma* 
Branches uender. somewhat drooping. A 3ft to 6ft 1838. Hits Is 
oneofthe«most elegant of the genus. Syn. (7. Prsfui. (B,M*6837.) 
G. oesttta (clothed). JL purple : raoemes axillary, dense, noaiooly 
exceeding the leaves ; raohls pubescent or villous. |day, 
L euneatt broad or narrow, tapering toward the very nanow 
base, more or less deeply three or nray five-lobed at las end; 
lobes broad, mucronate, and often pungent glabrous abova when 
old and veined, pubescent orriGlous underneath ; margias re- 
curved. A 6ft to 6ft An ereo^ushy shrub. SYN* Mmnguiia 
vutUa. 

QSSWZA (named in honour of Nehomiah Grew, 
M.D., famoua for his work on the Anatomy of Yege- 
tablea). Stns. Chadata^ Malloeocea. Obd. TiUacdm. A 
genua oompriaing about aixty apeolea of treea or ahmba, 
for the moat part confined to the hotter regions of the 
Old World. Flowera yellow or rarely purple, axillaxy, 
few, or more nnmerona and panioled. Drupe fleahy or 
fibrona, entire, or two to fonr-lobed. Leaves entire or 
serrate, three to aeven-nerred. Grewiaa thrirs in a mix- 
ture of sandy loam and peat. Propagated by onttings, 
inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. The speeies 
here desoribed are those beat Imown to oaltivatioii* 

G* BStatioa (Asiatic). JL. petals yellow, linear-oblong, half the 
length of the sepals ; peduncles two or more. July and August. 
2. <mliauely cordate, h^ flve-nerved. A 12ft. Bast Indies, 1792. 
A imau tree. 


G. ooetdentBlls (Western).* Jl. purple ; peduncles solitary, one- 
flowered. July to September. L roundisn-ovate, blunt-toothed, 
smooth. A m Gape of Good Hope, 1690. (U. M. 482.) 


L aiuilda (savouiy). JL yellow, tin. in diameter ; sepals oblong; 
petsjs entire, half the length of the sepala 2. subeessilA 
ovate or orbicular, doubly serrate, pilose above, pabesoent be- 
neath. Tropical Himalaya. A decumbent shrub. 


ORSTZA (named after Sir George Grey, GoveiDor- 
Gcnoral of the Cape Colony, where the species waa dia- 
oovered). Obd. Sapindaceat, A monotypio genna. The 
Hpeoies is a handsome groonhouse shrub, requiring full 
exposure to the sun, and a season of rest (during 
which it must be kept rather dry) after the wood is 
ripened. It grows best in a sandy loam. Propagated 
by seeds ; or by onttings, made of haU-ripenod ehoote. 


G. Sutlinrlfuidl (Sutherland's). Jl. showy, flve-petaled, crowded 
in long, thick, terminal racemes, hlarcb. L alternate, sUh-hor- 
date, stalked, inciso-lobate. Stems stoutlsh, soft, amoeth. 
Natal, 1859. (B.M.6040.) 


. O BIA fl (from grao, to eat ; fruit edible). Anohovy 
Pear. Obd. Myrtaceas. A genus oontaining two or thret 
spocioB of tall, hardly branched, stove evergreen trees, 
natives of tropical America. Flowera white, large ; petale 
four, coriaceous. Leaves very long, ohlcmg, entire. 
The species are of quick growth, and thrive in a oompoflt 
of rich sandy loam. Propagated by cuttings of ripe wood, 
in spring. 


G. oauUflora (atem-flowering).* A predneed in sliori pedunolet 
from the old stem, not particularly ornamental, but sweet- 
eoented. Berry ovate, about the else and eliape of an aUlgateiri 
egg, of a brownish-russet colour. L alternate utie^li^. epalhu* 
late or entire, drooping, glosw green, eometimee upwira of 8fk 
long. A 30ft. to 6^ WMt udles, i768. (B. M. 6622.) 

G. BBaoroxuda (Zamoran). 2. ovate-lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. letn. 
Peru, 1879. A very noble and shrlkbif ornamental frilage 
plant, not yet much grown. 


(named in honour of WiUiam Grifiltt, 
a patron of botany). Obd. Ama\^Hidem. A gonits dflMp 
prising eeven or eight epeoies of very ornamental oedi 
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«toTO bolboiii pliuitt, all xiatives of Braail. Upper eeg- 
menta of the peiiaxilh disttoctly broader than the others, 
and direoted upwards ; two of remaining three spread 
oot at right angles, and the third direct^ downwards, 
t^eavos broad, usnally stalked, and peonliarly netted. 



Pio. 152. Gripfinu Blumbnayu. 

OriiRnlas thrive in well-drained fibrous loam. After 
growth is completed, water should be withheld for a 
time, in order to thoroughly ripen the bulbs. All the 
speoies, unless forced, flower in spring and summer. 
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OF Horticulture. 


Qrifflaia—coniinusd. 

O. MlummtULvUC (Blumenave’n). Jl. white, streaked with pale 
rose: umbel six to eijeht-flowered ; scape erect, filn. to8in. high. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to Sin. in length, on alender petioiM 
Bulb medium-sized. 1^. See Fig. 152. (B. M. btibb.) 

G» dryados (mountain-wood).* jl, purplish-lUao, whitish towards 
the centre, about .4in. in diameter ; umbel large, loose, ten to 
thirteen-flowered ; scape stout, lAft. high. i. large, oblong- 
lanceolate, 1ft. long. Bulb large. 1568. M. 5786.) 

Q. hyadiithina (hyacinthine-blue).* >1., upper segments blue at 
the top. white towards the biise, about din. across ; umbel nine 
to ten-flowered : scape rather longer than the leaves. L stalked, 
ovate-oblong. 6in. to 8in. long, with a remarkable lattioe-llke 
venation. Bulbs ovate, moderate sized. 1815. See Btg. 1^ 
(G. C. 1874, it 14.) 

O. h. mawinm (largest). Jl. white, tipped with rich blue, nearly 
6in. aorcMM; umbel close, ten to twelve-flowered. 1. broadly ovate- 
oblong. 

0« omata (adorned).* A delicate bluish-lilac, fading off to 
nearly white, long-stalked ; umbel twenty to twenty-four- 
flowered, and forming a spreading head of some 8in. or 9in. 
across : scape 1ft. to lift, high, compressed, with an acute ridge 
on each sida /. eUiptic-oblong ; maigins much recurved. 1876. 
(B.M.6367.) 

O&ni'DSIftXA (named in honour of David H. Qrindel, 
a (jtonnan botanist, 1766-1836). Stn. Donia, Quo. 
CompoHta. A genus containing about twenty speciss of 
hardy or nearly hardy, biennial or perennial, shrubl^ or 
berbaceons plants, natives of North America and extra- 
tropioid Sooth America. Flower-heads yellow, solitary at 
the ends of the branches, and from lin. to 2in. across. 
Leaves alternate, sessile or semi-amplexicaul, often rigid, 
dentate, or oiliato-serrate. Grindelias are of easy culture 
in peat and loam. Propagated by seeds, sown in spring 
or autumn, in a cool greenhouse or frame ; by cuttings ; 
and by divisions. 

G. arguta (sharp). Jl.-iuadt yellow. July and September. {., 
lower ones spathulate; upper ones linear-oblong, serrated, one- 
nerved. Stem simple, h. 1ft. Mexico, 1822. Herbaceous, hardy. 
(B. R. 781, under name of G. angtuti/olia.) 

G* glutlnosa (glutinous).* yellow ; iiivuJucres viscid. 

January to December. L ovate-oblong, serrated, evergreen. 

A. 2ft. Peru, 1803. Shrubby, nearly haidy. (B. B. 187.) 

G. graadiflora (large-flowered).* Jl.-heads deep yellow or orange, 
which, prior to expansion, is covered with the glutinous balsamic 
secretion occurring in some other siiecies of this genus, large, 
about l^in. across. Summer, f., radioU ones spathulate ; cauluie 
ones sessile, clasping, dentate. Stem bmnoning near the top. 
A2ift. to3ft. Texas, 1851. Hardy biennial. (B.M.4628.) 

O. Iniiloldos (Inula-like),* Jl-headt yellow. June to Sep- 
tember. L sessile, oblong-lanceolate, acute, serrated at end, 
not viscid, h. lift. Mexico, 18lA Shrubby. (B. M. 3737; 

B. H. 248.) 

0« speolosa (showy), fi.^htadi yellow, nearly 3in. across, covered, 
to a considerable thickness, 'with a transparent glutinous varnish. 
A 2ft. Patagonia, 1852. shrubby, nearly hardy. (L. & P. F. O. 
ili. 290.) 

G. squarrout (squarrose). ./f.-fteads yellow; scales of involucre 
filiform at end. revolute, souarrose. July to September. I, 
oblong, amplexicaul, serrateu. A. 2ft. North America, 1811. 
Herbaceous, hardy perennial. (B. M. 1706, under name of D<mia 
tguarrota.) 

QaXSSLZNTXA (named in honour of Franc. GriBelini, 
an Italian botanist, who flourished in the middle of the 
eighteenth century). Obd. Comacem, A genus com- 
prising eight species of trees or shrubs, natives of New 
Zealand, Chili, and Brazil. Flowers dioDoious, in terminal 
panicles. Leaves alternate, often uneqnilateral, oblong, 
sub-quadrate or lanceolate, thick, ooriaoeons, entire, 
spinose-dentnte or angulate; ribs inconspicuous; veins 
reticulated. Griselinias thrive in light rich loam, and are 
propagated by cuttings, or by layers. The speoies de- 
scribed below are probably the otily ones yet in oultiva- 
tion. 

G. UttorallS (shore-loving).* A as in 0, lucida. 1. ovate or 
oblong, less oblique at the base, wedge-shaped or narrowed Into 
the slender rather long petiole ; veins very obscure below. A. 30ft. 
New Zeidwd, 187R 

G« iBOlda (shining). JL minute ; pedicels jointed, very short ; 
panicles axillary, often as long as the leaves, much branched, 
minutely pubescent, with spreading golden (when dry) hairs. 
L very obliquely ovate, obovate or oblong, quite entire, obtuse or 
rounded at zhe tip, very unequal towards the base, one side much 
narrower Abon the other ; veins very distinct on the under surface. 
A 10ft to 18ft New Zealand. G. mamtphyUa does not appear 
I to be more than a largtJeaved form of this. 
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G&XSXiSA (xuimed in honour of Qabriel Qrialoy, 
anthor of a work on the Botany of Portugal, who lived in 
the BOYonteenth century). Ord. Lythrariem, A genna now 
limited to the one spooios deaoribed below, which is a 
very pretty stove evergreen shrub. It thrives in a com- 
post of fibry and sandy peat and loam. Propagated by 
cuttings, obtained in spring from firm young shoots, 
and inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, in heat. 

O. aeounda (side-flowerini;). Jl. pale pink ; stamens long, punde. 
1. on short petioles, pubertilous on both surfaces. Braiichlets 
glabroua A 4ft to 6ft Venezuela and New Grenada, 18SK). 

Q. tomentosa. See Woodfordla tomentoaa. 

QSOBTA (named after Lord Grey, of Groby, a 
munificent patron of horticulture; he died in 1836). 
Ord. OrchideoB. \ A genus containing two species of 
greenhouse epiphytal Orchids, natives of Brazil. Flowers 
yellow or greenish, tinged and spotted with purple, in 
short racemes; petals broader than the sepals, forming 
a sort of helmet overhanging the lip; lip small, five- 
lobod at the apex. Leaves Grass-like, ribbed at the 
apex. Pseudo-bulbs ovate. For culture, see Btanhiopea. 

G. Amheratlia (Lady Amherst’s).* JL ochre-spotted, in pendulous 
racemes. September. L linear, acute, striated. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovate, green, terete. A. Mn. 18^. (B. 11. 1740.) 

O. jnleata (helmeted). fi. green, purple; petals oblong, 
obliquely-rhomboid, rounded at top, disposed into a helmet 
along with the dorsal sepal ; lateral sepals deflezed, connate at 
base ; lip tripartite ; lateral segments linear, middle one cuneate- 
truncate, with a toothed disk, waited from shining tubercles. 
Summer. L like those of G. Ainherutias^ h, 6ln. 1836. 

GRONOVZA (named in honour of Dr. John Frederick 
Qronovius, a learned botanist at Leyden ; he was a friend 
of liinniDUB, and died in 1763). Ord. Loosem. A soandont 
stove or greenhouse annual herb, somewhat resembling the 
common Bryony. It succeeds in a rich sandy loam. Pro- 
pagated by seeds, sown on a hotbed ; the seedlings, when 
large enough, being potted off singly, and trained upon 
sticks. 

G. aORlldons (climbing). /L yellow, small; calyx with a fire- 
toothed border, funnel-shaped ; petals five, insertc<l in the calyx 
tube. June and July. f. alternate, petiolate, broad -cordate, fire- 
lobed, stringy. Texas to Venezuela, 1731. 

GROSSVXJUUACER:. a tribe of Saxifrages. 

GROUiro CHERRY. See Cerasui CKaxiue- 
cerasiui. 

GROiriro zvT. See BTopeta GlooltomR. 
GROim EAVREE. See Epigma repena. 
GROVKD OR EARTH NET. See Araohia. 
GR0UHB8EL. See Seneoio. 

GROUHBSSL. TREE. A common name of Bao- 
cliaria 'Balimifolia (which see). 

GREBBER, or GREBBZHG AZB. A useful gar- 
don implement for uprooting trees, Ac., somewhat similar 

L 
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FlO. 154. QnUBRRfl, OR ORVBBINO AX£. 

in shape to the ordinary piok, but having both pointe 
fiattened and made wedge-shaped. Gne point, for cutting 


OF Gardening, 

Grubber, or Grubbing Aze*-conftnue<2. 
roots or splitting wood, is in a line with the handle ; and 
the other is placed in a transverse direction for clearing 
roots of soil (see Fig. 154). What is known as a Daisy 



Fio. 155. Daisy Grubber. 


Grubber (see Fig. 155) is a short implement, made with a 
claw, for removing the roots of Daisies from lawns. It 
is furnished with a handle, and the flat portion (a) is 
bent to form a leverage when pressed on ^e ground. 

GREBS. Apple Grubs may be the larvm either of 
a beetlo, Anthonomus pomorunif or of a small moth, 
Carpocapea pomonana. The beetle belongs to the group 
of Weevils, or long-snouted beetles. It is about |in. 
long, and of a dark colour. In June, the females lay 
their eggs in the flower buds (one egg in each), and 
the larv» soon emerge and live in the interior of the 
bud, which remains unopened. The grub is footiess, of a 
pole colour, with a dark head. The only remedies are to 
remove and destroy the buds containing the larvas and 
pupe, and to shake from the branches and destroy the 
females before they have laid their eggs. See aleo 
Apple or Codliu Grub. 

GRYELOTAEPA. See Mole Cricket. 
GRYEEES. See Crioketa. 

GEAJACEM (from OuaiaCy its South American name). 
Ord. ZygophylleoB. A genus containing about eight species 
of lofty stovo evergreen trees or shrubs, inhabiting the 
West Indies and sub-tropioal North America. Flowers 
blue or purple ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered. Leaves 
opposite, abruptly pinnate; leaflets entire. Quaiaouma 
require a compost of rich, sandy, fibry loam. Propagated 
from ripened cuttings, obtained in April, and inserted in 
sandy soil, under a hand glass, in heat. 
G.arboreA(tree-likeX blue, cUsposed in loose racemes. July. 
1. with seven to fourteen pairs of oval-ohlnng, blunt leaflets, whicli 
are unequal at the base, aiul are usiuUly ulieriiate. A 40ft. Cur- 
thagena, 1816. 

G. offloinale (oiflclnal).* Lignum Viite. Jl. blue ; peduncles twin. 
July. 1. with two pairs of obovate or oval blunt leafleta Bark 
smooth, variegated with green and white ; wood with a peculiar 
acid aromatic scent. A. 30ft. Jamaica, 1684. (B. M. Pi. 41 ; 
B. B. 1838, 8.) This species yields the Lignum Vitse, a greenish- 
brown, hard, heavy wood, extensively used by turners: and also 
the frasyant resin commonly called gum guatacum, which, as weU 
as the bark and wood, is used medicinally. 

GEAETHERZA. See Gaultheria. 

GEAHO. Bee Manures. 

GEARBA (from Otutra, the native name is Cuba). 
Ord. Meliaceee, A genus comprising thirty speoios of tall 
stove evergreen trees or shrubs, natives of tropical 
America, but rarely seen in cultivation. Flowers white 
or reddi^, in axilla^ panicles, racemes, or spikes. Leaves 
pinnate; leaflets opposite or alternate. For culture, eee 
Gnaiaonm. 

G. graadiflora (large-flowered). petals silky on the outside, 
hardly iin. long ; racemes elongated. Februaty. 2., leaflets many 
pairs, oval-oblong, Sin. or 8in. long. A 30ft. Frencli Guiana, 
1762. All parts of this tree, but especially the bark, have a 
musk-like perfume. 

O. mmifloni (branch-flowered). /I- whifldi : racemes lateral, very 
short, rising from the sides of the branches. L, leaflets ovate- 
lanoeolata A. 20ft. Porto Bieo, 1822. Trea 
0» BwartsU (Swarts’sX Jl> white ; racemes elongated. June and 
July. 2., leaflets lanceolate-ovate, acuminatecL feather-nerved, 
with six or seven prominent lateral nerves benoath. A flOft 
West Indian Islands, 1822. Tree. 

GEATTBRXA (named in honour of John B. Gnatieri, 
an Italian botanist, once Professor at Psrma). Obd. 
Anonmew. A genus containing sbont fifty species of very 
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QwMtrift — wniinutd. 

oriuunental itove evor^oen trees or sbrubs, all natives 
of the wamiAr parts of the New World. Flowers yollowish- 
wliite, greenish, or dusky; pedunoles one- flowered, axillary 
or latent eolith or fasoioulated. Leaves feather-nerved, 
alternate, entire, exstipulate. Gnattorias thrive in a com- 
post of loam, peat, and sand. Propagation is readily 
offeoted by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 
Probably O* Ouregou is the only species in cultivation. 

Q« Onregon (Ouregou). Jl., peduncles axillary, short, two to 
four ; calyx segments triangular, pointed ; petals rusty-velvety, 
obovate, interior longer ; carpids ovoid. 1. obovate-oblong, 
curaidate. cuneate at the base, shining above, glabrescent be- 
neath ; veins prominent Caribbean Islands. A tall tree. Stn. 
Anona diry$apetaUt, 

OUAVA. 800 Pnidlnin pyrifemm. 

QVJkZmUL (name of Mexican origin, employed by 
Plnmier). Bastard Cedar. Stns. Bu^roma and Diuro- 
glo00um, Obd. SUrcuUacem, A genus bontaining about 
five species of ornamental stove evergreen trees, natives 
of the Epical regions of both hemispheres. Flowers 
small; csrmos axillary, shortly pedunculate. Loaros un- 
equally dentate, often oblique. The species thrive in a 
compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of ripened shoots 
root freely ^ sand, under a glass, in boat. 

€t lUnilflelllt (Blm-leaved). JL, petals yellow, with two purple 
awns at the apex. August. A Wft. to 60ft. A wide-spreading 
tree, not unlike the Elm, with leaves that sleep banging quite down, 
whilst the petioles remain entirely stiff and straight. West 
Indies, 1739. Syn. BtUtroma Qwuuma. # 

OUfiZiDE& BOSS. Bee Viburniisii Opnltui. 
OtnBBVSSY XJZiY. 800 Narine sarnieneie. 

GUSTTABDA (named in honour of John Etienne 
Quettard, 1715-1786, member of the Academy of Soiences 
at Paris, who published, in 1747, a catalogue of the 
plants growing in the vioinity of Estampes). Including 
Oadamha and Laugeria. Ord. Buhiacea, A genus 
containing about fifty speoiea of ornamental stove ever- 
green shrubs or sm^l trees, natives chiefly of tropical 
Amerioa. Flowers sessile and unilatoral along the branches 
of the peduncles, and solitary in the forks ; corolla salver- 
shaped, with a oylindrioal tube, and from four to nine 
oval-oblong lobes ; peduncles axillary, bifid. Loaves 
ovate or lanceolate. Quettardas succeed best in peat and 
loam mixed. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, in 
heat. 

G« odorata (sweet-scented).* yt. reddish, nearly lin. long, villous 
on the outside, very sweet-scented at night; cymes biflu. Sum- 
mer. U oval, acute at both ends. A. 6ft. to 10ft. Tropical 
America, 1818. Shrub. 

Gk nigoaa (wrinkled). A synonym of Q. acal/ra. 

Q. aoBlm (scabrous). Jl. white ; peduncles compressed, villous, 
almost four times longer than the petioles. 1. obovate, mucronate, 
coriaceous, scabrous above, reticulated and pubescent beneath ; 
stipules lanceolate, acuminated, caducous. West Indies, 1818. 
Tree. Syn. G. rugom, 

0» speoioaa (showy). Jt. white, exquisitely fragrant, partaking 
much of the scent of cloves, large ; cymes pedunculate, velvety, 
much shorter than the leaves. J une and J uly. t. broad, ovate or 
obovate, downy beneath, llranohes horizontal, forming a large 
shady head. ASOft Tropical Asia, 1771. Tree. (B. R. 1393.) 

GTraVXNA (the native name). Syk. Quadrta. Ord. j 
Proteacea, A monotypio genua. The species is a 
greenhouse evergreen tree, Buoooeding in a peat and 
loam soil. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, 

under a glass. 

0« AvullBlia (nutX A white, hermaphrodite, geminate, pedi- 
oellste, disposed in rather long axillary racemes ; perianth tube 
eylladnoal; limb ovoid, recurved. June. /r. coral -red when 
ri]^ about the sice of a cherry. Seed edible, largely used by the 
Chilians. I. alternate, Impari-pinnate: leaflets dentate. A. 40ft. 
^ Its native country). Chili, 1826. This tioe is hardy in the 
South-west of England. 

GmCOKBNOYZA (named in honour of Antoine 
Quiohenot, a French gardener and traveller). Including 
Barotee Obd. Btereuliaeeie, A genus containing about 
half-a-doaen apeoioe of greenhouse abmbs, confined to 
extra-tropical Australia. Flowers nodding, solitary, or 


QuiehmdAte^continued, 

shortly raoomose; calyx five-lobed; petals five, small and 
soale-like. Leaves narrow, entire, with re volute margins. 
Guichenotias succeed in a loamy-peat soil. Propibgatod 
by outtiiigs. The two species hero desoribed are probably 
the only ones yet introduced. 

O. ledifolia (Ledum-leaved). /L while ; racemes several-flowered ; 
calyx scarcely membranous, tomentose, the three prominent ribs 
on each sepal giving it a rigid, striate appearance. Spring. 1. on 
very short pmloles, oblong-linear, obtuse, mostly lin. to IJin. 
long ; margins much revolute, wrinkled, thick, and soft ; stipules 
similar, but usually rather shorter and more sessile. 18te. Syn. 
Lagiopetalum Bauerit of gardens. 

0« nutorantha (large-flowered), d. purple, large, pendulous, in 
racemes of two or three. March. A reserobfing those of 0. 
Isdi/olicu 1847. (B. M. 4651.) 

GVXUkNPlNA. Included under Coctialpinia, 

GTTIUBLMA (named in honour of Queen Frederica 
Guilielma [Wilhelxnine] Carolina of Bavaria). Obd. 
PalmcB, A genus (included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Bactria) oontaining throe species of elegant stove 
palms, confined to the tropical regions of South 
Amerioa. Flower -spike branched. Fruit ovate, about 
the size of a peooh, produced in large pendulous 
bunches. Leaves pinnate, hairy; leaflets and footstalks 
spiny. Trunk slender, marked with circular soars, and 
armed with exceedingly sharp spines. For culture, see 
Baotria. 

O. apaoioaa (showy).* L 2ft. to 4ft. lung, pinnate; pinnie about 
1ft. long, lin. wide, apex broader, bifid, deep green nerves on the 
upper sides clothed with slender black bristles ; petioles liroadly 
sneathin^ at the base, thickly armed with slender long black 
sharp spines. Stem tall, densely spiny, slender. Amazon. Syn. 
Bactria Oaaipaia. 

G. Dtllia (useful). A monceciouB. Seeds edible, having the 
flavour of cheitmits. young ones broad and bifid, bristling 
with short spines, which spring from the ribs or veins, the 
ridges of the upper surface and the costa beneath being the 
parts furnished with them ; mature ones forming a handsome 
pinnate head ; petiole.s densely spiny. Trunk slender, spiny. 
Costa Elea, 187i (0.0.1873,1271.) 

GUINEA PEACH. Bee Sarcocephalus. 

GUM AMMONIAC. See Borema Ammoniacum. 
GUM CI8TUS. See Ciatns ladaniferua. 

GUM ELEMZ. The gum-reBin of Amyria Flu- 
mieri (which aee), &o. 

GUMMING. See Guumoaia. 

OUMMOSZS, or GUMMING. Beoeiit observations 
on this highly contagioue disease have shown that it is 
caused by a fungus, which has been named by Professor 
Oudemans Corynevm Beijerinckii. The mycelium of this 
fungus appears to develop a ferment which penetrates 
the adjacent cells and transforms the coll -walls, the 
starch granules, and other cell contents into gum, 
whether these cells belong to the host plant or to the 
fungus. The ferment of the Corynenm can penetrate 
into living cells — e.g., those of cambium — and can 
modify their protoplasm so that the cells that they 
afterwards produce by division form a tissue with now 
properties. This tissue is the pathological wood 
parenchyma. Sooner or later, this tissue begins, in turn, 
to secrete the ferment, and to change into gum. The 
quantity of ferment ap formed is greater than the 
amount originally present in the diseased cells. Gum- 
ming can bo propagated from diseased to healthy 
plaoos without mycelium extending from one to the 
other. The action resembles the propagation that albi- 
notio parts exercise on healthy ones. It is conjectured 
that the channel of propagation is the phloem, and 
that the contagion is the ferment. In other oases, the 
mycelium of tee Coryneum is the oxoiting cause of 
Gumming. A similar disease produces gum arable, gum 
tragaoante, and, probably, many rosins and gum resins, 
“One point ooneorning tee spread of this disease seems 
olear — the fungus itself cannot penetrate the bark : there 
must be some abrasion or laceration of the latter before 
tee germ tubes oan enter. These injuries may clearly 
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Chunmoiis, or Onmminy — tontinued, 
arise from many oansos ; but how do the spores which ore 
ondeveloped in the viscid gum gain access to them P 
That they cannot be blo>vn there by the wind, is obvious. 
If the Gumming occurs upon the upper branches, of course 
they may be washed down by the rain ; but how do they 
spread from tree to tree P Obviously, they must bo carried 
— most probably by insects*’ (Plowright). The best 
remedy against this disease would, therefore, appear to be 
the destruction, by burning, of the infested parts, and 
carefully coating l^e out surfaces with some 
preservative solution. A risum^ of Or. Beije- . 

rinok’s observations and experiments is given 
in the “ Gardeners’ Cbrv>niele,** n. s., xxii., pp, ^ ^ 

239, 410. Fruit-trees affected by Gumming 
are : Cherries, Peaches, and Plums. Its effects ^ 
on Peach-trees are must to be dreaded, neither 
of tlie others being so much injured as these. 

In slight cases, the bark should be frequently 
well washed in damp weather, witli a brush 
and water; but, where the disease pervades 
the tree to a considerable extent, it is diffi- 
cult to effect a cure. Gamming occurs most 
frequently, and is greatly encouraged, where 
the soil has been too richly manur^, and 
growth is consequently over-luxuriant. The 
necessity of removing large branches at pruning 
time should also bo specially avoided by Judi- 
cious summer stopping of the young shoots, 
in order to divide the sap, and insure an 
equal medium growth throughout. Lifting 
and root-pruning, or planting in a poorer soil, 
mig^t be adopted to check Gumming, whore an 
undue growth is encouraging it. ... - 

OUM SSKEOAL. See Aoaoia Senegal. 

OUM-T&XSXS. See Sncalyptne. 

QU]f]>£LlA (named after Andrew Gundelshoimer, a 
German botanist, who accompanied Toumefort in his 
journey into the Levant, in 1700). Stn. Ovndelsheimera. 


Chmdelia — coniinued, 

Obd. C<mpoe%tm» A monotypio genus, the spooiee being 
a hardy, lactescent, thistle-like perennial. It ihrifes 
in a sandy-peat soil, and is propagated by division. 

O. TonrnefortU (Tournefort’sl 
terminal clusters. June to Au;,__ 
natifld ; lobes and teeth Very spiny. 

See Fig. 166. ' 

OUNNEBJk (named an honour of J. E. Ouimer, 1718- 
1773, a Swedish bishop and botanist). Obd. Halorag0m 


;’8). JL’heade purplish, lfkrge,.ln 
Luguat. 1. alternate, sessile, m* 
piny. A. Uft. Basteni Asia, im 


%• A' 

^ J. - 




gie. 166. aVMDBLU TOUBIIBFOBni. 


157. OUNNSRA SCAHIIA. 

A genus containing about eleven species of hardy herba- 
ceous porennialB, scattered over the Australian, Malayan, 
New Zealand, Paoido, and South ^Ameridan Islands; also 
found in South Africa, and in the Andes as 
far north as the Gulf of Kexioo. Flowers 
greenish, minute, in dense spikes or branched 
panicles. Loaves all radical, large, petiolate, 
ovate or cordate-rotundate, simple or lobed, 
orenate, ooriacoous-oamose, oft^ wrinkled. 
Some of the species form noble plants lor 
sub-tropioal gardening, and grow vigorously in 
a damp, sunny situation, if sheltered from 
winds. A slight protection, such as a oo?or- 
ing of dry loaves, is advisable in severe weather. 
Propagated by division. 

O. manloBtB (sheathed).* I 12ft. to 20ft. In circum- 
ference, borne upon stout footstalks from Aft. to 
6rt. high. 1867. A majestic plant, from the cold sad 
freezing regions, known In Southern BnudI under 
the name of Campos des Luges. (L H. 188A, I2ff) 

O. perpenna (well-oonsideredX A gr< 

I reniform, toothetl, shorter than the i 
A. Itft. Cape of Good Hope, IM. (B. M 
O. noAbra (rough).* A reddish, small, very iMtuuNmia 
disposed on a large club-shaped splka A btead, 
4ft. to 6ft. in diameter, borne upon stout jicickfy 
petioles 3ft. to 6ft. in length. A 4ft. OMK 1849. 
A ttiie plant for large lawns or parka See Wul W* 
(F. d. S. 1879.) 

OUraSBACSJS. A synonym of Jfls- 
lorageoB. 

QVnnJL Included under Baroodbilnt 
(which fss). 

ailSTAVZA (named aftw Oustavun Til., 
King of Sweden, and a patron of Liiifimni)« 
Qiv, Pirigara,' Obd. JfyrtaoMi. A gonds doa* 
listing of about eleven speoles of stove tviir« 
green trees or shrubs, natives ol Aroidesl 
America. Flowers showy ; 


Augnst. 

lafruU. 
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019UltftTilb«^-eoiiHnn«d. 

flpwmdi MQb-tmibellAte. LeaTos large, altomate, oyate or 
epatbnlate, gloeey. OuBtaviae thrive in a rich loamy soil. 
Outtinga, horn ripened shoots, root freely if inserted 
hi sandy under a glass, in heat. 


Ckgnwnitmn (yery slender).* Jl. 
dneed from the leaf axils in the 
old ones, solitary or in pairs ; p< 


rose^rod, 4in. in diameter, pro> 
. young plants, from the wood in 

, , . . peduncle stout, clavate, lin. to 

2in. l<mg. September. L close-set, spreading and recurved, 
aeuminaie, serrate, narrowed into a slender petiole, lin. to 2in. 
long: margin somewhat waved; midrib prominent beneath. 
Trunk slenaer, quite glabrous. New Grenada, 1645. (11. M. 6151.) 

G« lastgnls (remarkable).* 
diameter; petals cream- v' 

tinged with rose-colour ; f 

f. glossy, dark green, obovate-lanceolate, acuminate at the 
point, much attenuated at the base, and sessile, or nearly so. 
h. 3ft to 4ft Tropical America, 1858. (B. M. 5060.) 

Q. ptnrpOftriNi (wing-fruited).* This is closely allied to <?. 
* \8, but differs from it by the ovary being winged, the 
— r and white flowers, the comparatively large calycine lobes, 
the more coriaceous, nearly entire foliage. (B. M. 5230.) 


OWlfiA&BlIA (meaning probably oommemora- 
tire). Stnb. Brachyrii and Braehyachiris. Ord. Com- 
poUtm, A genus comprising about twenty species of 
erect herbs or sub-shrubs, pocniiar to America, extending 
from the Bed Biver to Mexico; a few .also occur in 
Chili and the extreme South of the continent. Flowor- 
keads yellow, small, very numerous, arranged in corymbs 
at the ends of the twigs. Leaves linear, entire, gummy. 
The species aro of botanical interest only. The plant 
grown in gardens under the name of 0. gymnoftper- 
moidei is now referred to the genus Xanthooeplialiim 
(which see). 

OtTTTA-PBBGKA-TBBB. See Isonaudra. 


OBffTZFBBJB. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
with a resinous juioe, natives of humid and hot places 
in tropical regions, chiefly in South America or Asia, 
while a few are found in Africa. Flowers white, yellow, 
or pink, often incomplete ; sepals and petals two to six, 
rarely eight. Leaves opposite, leathery, entire. The 
plants are generally acrid, and yield a yellow gum-resin. 
There are about twenty-four genera and 230 species. 
Illustrative genera arei Calophyllum, Clusia, Garcinia, 
and Mammea, 

GtIZMABZA (named in honour of A. On /man, a 
Spanish naturalist). Ord. BrotMliacBm* A genus of 
four or five species of very handsome stove herbaceous 
perennials, allied to TillM^sia (which tee for onlturo). 
They are all natives of tropical America. 

O* Dewansamiia (Devan8ay*s). fi, white, tightly packed within 
broad, aouimnate, scarlet hi acts. I, diluted at the bivsc. purple- 
striped. Kcuader. (B. H. 1883, 8, 9.) 

O. ersrthrolopis (red-scaled).* /k white ; the uniform purplish- 
red colour of the bracts dlsttngutHhes this at once from 0, tricolor. 
L deep green, Uka those of Q, triooUrr, (F. d. S. 1089.) 

Q« finajpraiis (fragrantx A synonym of Canistrum efrumsum 
Q« trloolor (three-coloured).* JL pure white; scape erect, 1ft. to 
2ft long, clothed with numerous bmets of a brignl pale yellow 
green, beautifully streaked with blaokish-purple towards the top, 
tipped wItbMU and at the extreme apex rich scarlet Summer. 
L rosulate. bread-linear, sword-shapod, involute, concave, sheath- 
ing at the base, l^ft long, rich green. 1820. (B. M. 5220.) 

OmrABBVXA (from gymnoSf naked, and aden, a 
gland $ the glands of the pollen masses aro naked). Ord. 
Orehid§9, Pretty terrestrial orchids, now referred to 
BabtnaHa (which see). 

0TBEiraMA (from gymnoB^ naked, and nema, a fila- 
ment; the stamineous corona being absent, the filaments 
are left naked). Obd. AacUpiadea, A genus com- 
prising obout twenty-five species of stove evergreen 
eHmbing shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of Africa, tropical 
a^ sub-tropical Asia, and Australia. Flowers yellow, 
satill, Lsavss opposite. The plants thrive in a well- 
4rai|isd compost of fibry loam and sandy peat. Cuttings 

S 4rm side shoote, made in apring, will root if inserted 
, s^i2, in heat. 


Gymaoma — cont inuad, 

O* laotifiernm (milk -bearing). JL in umbels, shorter than the 
petioles : throat of small corolla crowned by five fleshy tubercles. 
July. 1. on short petioles, ovat^ bluntly acuminated, usually 
unequal-sided. Tropical Asia. The milK of this plant is sub- 
stituted by the Cingalese for cows* milk. 

Q. tingens (staining). JL pale yellow, numerous; umbels or 
corymbs often twin. July. L cordate, acuminated, to ovaL 
Tropical Himalaya, 1823. 

OTMNEMA (of Bafinesque). A synonym of Plnohea 
(which see). 

OTMNOCLADU8 (from gymnoa, naked, and kladoa, 
a branch; in reference to the naked appearance of the 
branches during winter). Kentucky Coffee - tree. Ord. 
Leguminoaca. A monotypic genus. The species is a very 
ornamental hardy deciduous tree. It thrives in a shaded 
situation, and in a rich, deep, free soil. Propagated by 
cuttings, made of the roots; or by imported seeds. The 
name Coffee-tree comes from the fact of its seeds having 
been used as a substitute for coffee by the early settlers. 
G. eawadensls (Canadian^* Jl. white, disposed in terminal 
simple or thyrsoid racemes. May to July. L bipinnate, with 
four to seven pairs of pinme, the lowest pair bearing single 
leaflets, the rest bearing six to eight pairs of leaflets. A 30ft. to 
60ft. Northern United States, 1748. 

GTMBOGBAMMB (from gymnoa, naked, and 
gramma, writing; referring to the spore cases). In- 
cluding Cetarach (in part), Dictyogramma, Orammxlia (in 
part), Ptaroaonium, Salliguaa, and Triamaria, Ord. 
Filieea. A genus consisting of about a hundred species 
of (except where otherwise stated) beautiful stove 
Ferns. Sori arising from the veins over the under 
surface of the frond, linear or linear- oblong, simple 
or forked. Those spooios which have the under surface 
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of the fronds covorod with a yellow powder are popularly 
known as Qold Ferns, and those with silver powder as 
Silver Ferns. For culture, &o., see Ferns. 

G« oalomelanos 0 )eautiful black), iti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. 
long, fronds 1 ft. to 3ft long, 6in. to 12in. broad, tripinnatifid ; 
pinnaB close, lanceolate, lowest largest, about 2in. broad ; lower 
pinnules distinct, often out down nearly to the raohis ; powder 
white. Tropics, 1790. A variable species. (H. O. F. 30.) 

G. O. olirysopliylUi (golden-leaved).* Very like 0. e. peruviana, 
but with darker rachis and bright yellow powder. See Fig. 158. 
Others included in this species by Mr. Baker are : Braekenridfiei, 
intermedia, VBerminien, Marteneii, and Moisoni. 

G. o, peruviana (Peruvian).* stL and rachis castaneous. fronds 
smaller ; lower pinna deltoid ; lower pinnules often cut quite 
down to the rachis. See Fig. 1^. 



Pio. 159. Oymnourmimi calomkla.nos peruviana. 

O. oandlfermla (tail-like). rAia woody, creeping, scaly, sti. 6in. 
to 9in. long fronds Mn. to 9in. long, ovate-obioim, acuminate ; 
sterile ones to 4in. broad ; others lln. to 2in. broad. Malay 
Archipelago, Ac., 1862. 

G. Uhseropliylla (GherviMeaved). eti. tufted, slender, 3in. to 
6in. long, jronds Sin. to 6in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, .quadri- 

S innatifld ; lower jpinnm and pinnules deltoid ; the segments 
abellately cut. Cuba to Paraguay, 1825. An elegant annual, 
producing an abundance of spores. 

G. deuompoalta (decompound).* sti. 1ft. long, fronds lanceolate- 
deltoid, 14ft. long, 1ft. broad, four or flve-pinnatifld ; pinme close, 
lanceolate, the lowest largest ; pinnules close, stalked, deltoid ; 
powder yellow. South America, 1873. See Fig. 160. 

G* ferruglnea (rusty), sti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, tomentose. 
fronds about 1ft. lotfg, Sin. to 4in. broad ; pinn» 2ln. to Sin. long, 
ifn. to lln. broad, cut to the rachis into oblong or linear-oblong 
entire or slightly toothed lobes ; lower surface and rachis densely 
tomentose. Tropical America. 0. lanata is a variety with fronds 
less woolly beneath, and larger pinnules ; the lower ones bluntly 
lobed half way down. 

O. flenoia (wavy), sti, 6in. to 18in. Ions, flexuose, slender. 
ftonds Sft to 4ft. long, scandent, three to four-pinnate ; pinnic 
reflezed. outline sub-deltoid : segments flabellately-brancbed ; 
rachis zigzag, branched. Central America to Peru, 1&5. 

Q* Hatniltoniamt (Hamilton's), rhiz, wide-creeping, woody. 
fronds dimorphous ; barren ones 1ft. long, Sin. to 4Tn. broad 
spathulate ; fertile ones 4in. to 6in. long, li^in. broad; stems more 
than 1ft. long, slender, sort In broad continuous rows. Sub- 
tropical Himalaya. 

0« lilgplda Giairy). rhiz. cro^iijg. sti. Sin. to bin. long, pilose. 
fronds deltoid, tnpinnatifld, 2ia. to Sin. each way ; lower pinna 
much the larg^, cut down to the laobis ; upper pinnules close, 
ligttlate, blunt : under surface with pale brown tomentum ; rachis 
scaly N*«w Mezico. 


OF Gardening, 


Qjmnogvtanm^--eonHnued. 



Fio. 160. Qymnooranmb dbcomposita. 



Fia. 161. Oyu.noorammv jAV*Njr- 
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O. JapoBiea (Jamese). rhiz. creepine. tCi. 6In. to 12in. long. 
fiwidz lift, to Sft. long, 1ft. broad, pmnata or blpinnate at the 
baae ; puinie 6in. to ‘12in. long, lin. to 2in. broad, linear-oblong, 
acuminate, entire, lower ones stalked. Japan, ac.. 1863. Mr. 
Baker considers this as ^^probabl/ not really distinct from 
Q, javomica” There is a variegated form. 

Qw Javanioa (Javanese).* rhiz. creeping, sti. 1ft. to 4ft long, 
/rondt 1ft. to 4ft. long, one to two-plnnate ; pinnules sessile or 
nearly so, 3in. to 12in. long, iin. to Sin. broad, the apex acuminate ; 
raehis stramineous ; both surfaces glossy. Tropics of Old World. 
See Fig. 161. 

‘Q. Imoeolata (lanceolate), rhiz. wide-creeping; scales small, 
/rondz simple, 6in. to 12in. long, less than lin. broad, point acute, 
edge entire, lower third narrowed gradually to the base. Tropics 
of Old World. 

O. LftthamiflS (Mrs. Latham's).* eau. erect tti. chestnut-red, 
tufted, /roftdt 2ft. to 2ift. long, quadripinnate ; pinnae ascending, 
triangular, very shortly stalked, upper surface pale green, lower 
whitish. Supposed to be a hybrid net ween O. decompozita and 
O. zehizophyUa, It is a plant of mrden origin, recently raised by 
Mr. W. B. Latham, Curator of the Botanic Gardens, Edgbaston. 

G. leptophylla (slender-leaved).* gti. lin. to 4in. long, fronds 
2in. to 4in. long, lin. to Uin. broad, ovate or deltoid, two or 
three-pinnate; segments cuneate-flabellate, cut into linear or 
oblong lobes. Temperate regions throughout the world (Jersey). 
Hardy. One of the very few annual ferns. 

O. maerophylla (^rge-leaved). rhiz. creeping, scaly, zti. 2in. 
to 6in. long, fronoi 1ft. to l^ft. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, narrowed 
naduaily to Doth ends, tori in single continuous or slightly 
interrupted rows between the main veins. Malaya. 

G. Peareel (Pearce’s).* «ft. 6in. to 9ln. long, fronds about 1ft. 
each way, deltoid, quadripinnatifld ; lower pinnm largest, 4in. to 
6in. long ; pinnules imbricated ; one vein and sorus to each 
ultimate division ; powder white. Peru, 1864. 

G. pulohella (neat), tti. tufted, 6in. to 9in. long, powdery. 
Jirondt 6in. to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, tripinnatifld ; lower 
pinnn largest ; pinnules imliricated ; segments flahollate-cuneate ; 
pDwder pure white. Venezuela. The variety Wettenhalliana has 
pale sulphur-coloured powder. 

G. rote (red), tti. tufted, 4in. to 12in. long, hairy, fronds 12in. to 
18in. long, 3in. to Sin. broad, pinnate ; pinnwi distant, stalked, 
rounded, lin. to 2|in. long; raehis pilose. Tropical America, 



Fig. 162. Qtmnoorammb schixophylla. 

G. MdUlOplljrlla (ottt-leaved).* tti. tufted, slender, fronds lift, 
to 2ft. long, gracefully arching, very finely cut ; ultimate pinnules 
minute. , Jamaica, 1880. See Fig. 162. 

G, •. gtortoija (glorious). A garden variety, of mors vigorous 
habit than the type. (I. H. 622.) 

G* SUlphurGa (sulphur-coloured).* «(t. densely tufted, lin. to 61n 
tong, often powdery, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, 
mpinnatmd ; lower pinnae gradually reduced ; pinnules flabel- 
lately out ; powder brfeht yellow. West Indies, im. 

(i^er^).* tfi. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, fronds 1ft. to 
Mt. long. 6in. to ISfin* broMl, oblong-deltoid, bipinnatlfld ; pinnie 
lanoMlate, lowMt Imgest ; pinnules oblong, obtuse, entiiw or 
nearly so ; powder danse, pnre white. Tropical America, 1817. 

YaLF, 



Pig. 163. Gymnogrammk tautarba. 


See Fix. 163. There are three or four varieties, including oohraota. 
(pinnules very regular, and only the lowest toothed ; powder 
bright yellow), omithoptsris, and Steltztisri. 

G. tomentona (tumentose). tti. tufted, 6in. to 12in. long, villose. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, deltoid, bipinnate ; upper piiiine simple, 
stalked, lin. to 2in. long, ^in. to lin. broad ; lower ones lin. to 
4in. long. South Brazil, Ac., 1831. 

G. tziangularlB (triangular).* sti. densely tufted, 6in. to 12iii. 
long, ^fronds 3in. to 4in. each way, deltoid ; lower pinnoe much 
the largest, deltoid ; others lanceolate, deeply pinnatitid ; powder 
varying from deep orange to white. Vancouver's Island, Ac., 1874. 
G. trlfoliata (trifoliate), sti. tufted, Bin. to 12in. long, fronds 
2ft. to 3ft. long, 6in, to Bin. broad, pinnate ; lower pinme termite, 
upper ones simple, petiolate, 2in. to 4in. long ; under surface of 
fertile fronds clotliod with white or yellowish powder. Tropical 
America, 1810. A variable species. 

OYMNOOYNOUS. Having a naked oyary. 

OYMNOLOMXA (from gymnoSf naked, and loma, a 
fringe ; in reference to the pappus being much reduced 
or altogether absent). Stnb. Oymnoptiti and Helionteris. 
Okd. CompositoB. An interesting genuR, containing six- 
teen species of erect greenhouse or half-hardy herbs, na- 
tives, for the most part, of Mexico and Central America. 
Flower-heads pedunculate, solitary or loosely corymbose. 
Inferior leaves rarely almost all opposite, superior ones 
rarely almost all alternate, entire, dentate or lobod. Tbe 
species described below is the one usually soon in onl- 
tivation. For culture, see Kelianthus. 

G. multlflora (many-flowered). Jl.‘headt yellow. Autumn. 2. 
narrowly linear to lanceolate, h. 1ft. to 3ft. New Mexico. 
Annual. Syn. llsliomsris mxUtiflora. 

OYMNOP8Z8. A synonym of Gymnolomia (which 
see). 

GYMNOPTEKZS. See Acrostiohum. 

OYMNOSTACKY8 (from gymnot, naked, and 
atachySf a spike; in reference to the leafless scapes). 
Obd. Aroideos (Araeem). A monotypio genus. The species 
is a pretty greenhouse perennial herb. It thrives in a 
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Gymnoftaoliys — cmtinued, 

•ompoBt of peat and loam. Propagated bj suckers and 
by diTlsions. 

O. anoepa (two-edgodX A white, small, sessile, but not closely 
packed; perianth segments or scales obovate, truncate, not 
exceeding the otary : scapes nearly as tall as the leaves, much 
flattened, with acute, smooth, or serrulate-scabrous edges. 
June. radical ones erect, rather rigid, strongly nerved, ift 
to 3ft long. Roots tuberous, fusiform. Australia, 1820. 

OT2CNOSTACHYV1E (from gymno§, naked, and 
ttaehyif a spike; probably on account of tbe absence of 
bracteoles). Stn. Cryptophragmia, Okb. Acanthaeem. A 
genus of about fourteen specieB of ornamental stove ever- 
green erect herbs, natives of the East Indies and the 
Malayan Archipelago. Flowers tubular, in erect spike- 
like racemes. Leaves cauline or sub-radical, entire or 
obscurely sinuate. The species here described are those 
usually seen in cultivation. For culture, sss firan- 

O. oeylanionm (Ceyloni* JL small, pretty, in pseudo-veiiidls ; 
corolla white, tipped with green and vellow. Winter. L oppo- 
site, spreading horizontallv, oval or obovate. obtuse, obscurely 
serrated, having milk-white stains upon a dark green ground. 
Stem very short, downy. Ceylon. (B. M. 4706.) 

G. wennata (charming).* ft. purple, remotely fasciculated, sub- 
sessile, disposed in slender elongated racemes ; panicles law, 
terminal. Smtember. 1. ovate-acuminate, crenate. A om. 
Bengal. <B. R. 1380, under name of Jutticia tmituta.) 

GYMNOTHJLIZ. Now reforrod to Penniaetum 
(which «6s). 

GTHAHB&OF8I8 (from pyne, a female, andros, a 
male, and opm, appearance; stamens appear as if in- 
serted on the top of the ovary). Ord. Capparidecs. A 
genus containing about ten species of half-hardy or green- 
house annual herbs, natives of tropical regions of both 
hemiapheres. Flowers white or purple, often showy ; 
racemes leafy. Leaves three to eeven-foliolate. For cul- 
ture, MS Cleomg. 

O. oocoinea (scarlet), ft. scarlet, in a many-flowered corymbose 
terminal raceme. Summer. 1. long-stalked, palmipartite. A. 
6ft. to 9ft Columbia, 1878. A beautiful cool-house plant. 

G. pentapliyUa (five-leaved), ft. white ; petals obovate, four 
times tbe length of the calyx ; stamens inserted upon the middle 
of the gynoMore. June and July. I ouinate; segments ob- 
ovate-lanceolate or elliptical-lanceolato. Stem unarmed. A. 2ft. 
East and West Indies, 1640. Qreenhonae. (B. M. 1681, under 
name of Cleoms p^ntaphylla.) 

GYHSSIUM (from gyns, female, and srion, wool; 
in reference to the stigmas being woolly). Pampas Grass. 
Ord. Oraminea. A genus of three speoiee of very orna- 
mental hardy, or nearly hardy, herbaoeous grasses, natives 
of tropical and sub-tropioal America. They have two- 
flowered Bpikelets and dicBcions flowers. G. argenievm 
thrives best in a light sandy soil, well enriched with 
stable manure. The best positions for it are well- 
prepared shrubbery borders, or sheltered places in the 
flower garden or pleasure ground, where it will be pro- 
tected from high winds. It requires plenty of water 
when making growth. Propagated by seeds, sown under 
glass, the young plants being grown on in pots until suffi- 
ciently large to plant outside. If it is desired to utilise 
the plumes for indoor decoration, they should be out 
from the plants during the latter part of summer. 

G. argantmua (silvery).* ft. disposed in a very large, dense, ter- 
minal, silky panicle, which, including the stalk, attains a height 
of from 6ft. to 10ft. Autumn. 1. linear glaucous-green, about 
6ft. long, In large dense tufta 4ft. to oft. high, and as much 
across; ec^es; very rough. Temperate South America, 1848. 
See Fig. 164. Varieties have been raised with purplish or 
yellowish-tinted panicles. 

GTVOPKOSS. The stalk of the ovary, within the 
origin of the oalyt 

GTlfUSA (from gyn§, female, and oum, a tail; in 
referenoe to the rough, elongated stigma). Obd. Gom- 
poiita. A genus oomprising about twenty sjieoies of 
stove perennial herbs, inhibiting the tn^ios of the 
Eastern hemisphere. Flower-heads ootymbose or soli- 
tary, at the tope of the braaohee. Leaves alternate, en- 
tire, dentate or pinnate, lobed or d i ese o ted. Gynoree 


OF Gardening, 

GynnrB—oonttntMd. 

thrive in a compost of sandy loam and peat, and are 
propagated by outtings. The three species described 
below are those usually seen in oultivUtion. 

Q. anranttaoa (orange-coloured).* A-Asodf brilliant orange- 
colour, about iln. across ; florets all tubular. February. L (and 
stem) furnished over their entire surface with small hairs of a 
bMutiful violet colour; young leaves surrounding the flower- 
heads especially hairy. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Java, 1880. This mtw be 
^knted in warm places out of doors during the summer. (1. H. 

G. bioolor (two-colouredX JL-htadt solitary, terminal ; Invo- 
lucres cylindrical ; florets rich orange, slightly spreading, uniform, 
tubular. A on the under side purple, snb-membraiiaceous, broad- 
lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, slightly downy, pennlnerved, petlo- 
late; petiole short. Stem herbaceous, erect. A 2ft to 3ft 
Moluccas, 1799. (B. M. 6123.) 

G. ovallR (oval-leaved). JL-headt yellow. May to September. 
L thickish, villous ; lower ones oval, repand-toothed, stalked ; 
upper sub-lyrate, amplexicaul. A. 3ft. East Indies. (B. I|^ 
under name of Cacaha ovalU.) , 



Fio. 164. Oynkrium arorntrum. 


GT3P80PHZLA (from gyptoB^ lime, and phUsin, or 
love ; in referenoe to the specieR preferring a limestone to 
a chalky soil). Ord. CaryophylUm. A genus containing 
about fifty ipecies of hardy annual or perennial herbs, 
inhabiting various parts of Europe and Asia. Flowers 
white or pink, small, usually disposed in diffuse paniclsi. 
Leaves flat or rarely acerose. Some of the species foitil 
excellent subjects for growing as border plants or on 
rockeries. They thrive in a dryish soil, especially if 
intermixed with calcareous matter or old lime or brick 
rubbiib. Propagated by seeds, by cuttings, or by 
division. The species described below are perennials. 

G- oorMtloldM (Cerastium.like).* ft. white, led-veintd, 
corymbose ; petals emarginate. May. 1. pilose on both sur- 
faces : marghia ciliated ; radical ones spathulate, on long foot- 
stalks. mneronulate ; eanline ones obovate. Stems ereet, four- 
sid^ A HfL HimaUya. (B. M. 6699.) 

G. fhsttgtota (fastigfate). ft. pale red, oorymbosely fiMtiglaie ; 
petals very raitij emarginated. July. I, linear, rather flashy, 
j^broas, flat. A 1ft Burops, 1801. (F. d. S. 136.) 

G. (glauMms). ft, whits, panided ; psaide divariesting. 

July. I. UsMr-lRiioeolate, somswhat fleshy, obtese. Bmoliss 
few-flowered, pubeecent clammy. A l^ft Canoasn^, IBflfl. 
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Ggrpaophilft — eantiwued. 

CK iMUitovUita (panlded).* /L whitish, small, rery numerous, 
fMUiloled; peduncles smooth, filiform, divaricating. June to 
August. 1. few, linear-lanceolate, scabrous, acute, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
Europe, 1769. A very elegant, light, and graceful perennial. 
(J. F. A. T. 1.) 


O* perfoUata (perfoliate), fi. pink, panicled ; panicles dicho- 
tomous, clamn^. July. U lanceolate, half stem-clasping, acute, 
smooth, h. Itft. to 3ft. South-western Europe, 1817. 

O. prostrata (prostrate). A synonym of 0, rtptnt. 

Q* ropena (creeping). A white or pale rose-coloured. Julr to 
September. U linear, i^brous. Stems somewhat panicled, lew- 
llowered. h. bin. Alps of Europe, 1774. Syn. O. proitrata. 

Q* StsrSBll (StsTen’sX* JL white, panided ; petak brpad-linear, 
‘ obtttsa entiiw. July. I. linear-lanceolate, keeled, grey. Stem 
dIEuee. Alftto2fi Caucasus, 181& 


OnjjnOSA. Bh Srjtlma. 

OTBOCABPSJB. A sub-order of ComhretaceiB. 

* 'dPVKOSB. Bent backwards and forwards, like the 
of enenrbits. 


Kabonaria — continued. 


H. etllarla (ciliated). A orange-yellow, arrunged in dense clusters ; 
lip beautifully fringed. Stems or spikes very showy, l^ft. to 2ft. 
h^.^ North America, 1796. An elegant, but rare, species. (B. M. 

SL oriatata (crested).* JL golden-yellow, crowded, individually 
much smaller than those of . eUia/rit ; lip deeply fringed. Late 
spring. Stem 1ft. high. North America, 1806. (L. B. C. 1661.) 


H. dilatata (widened). JL white, densely arranged on slender 
spikes. Summer. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. North America, 1823. 
Very showy and rare. 


B. flmbrlata (fimbriated).* JL lilac-purple, large, and prettily 
fringed, arranged on a long Spike. Summer. Stem 1ft. to lift, 
high. North America, 17c£ (B. B. 405.) 

SL glgaatea (gigantic). JL greenish-white, large, about 4in. 
across, very fragrant ; racemes lour to six-flowered. July. Stem 
about 4ft. high. India, 1834. Stove. (B. M. 3374.) 

B. Belleborlna fHelleborine).* yl. green, flesh-colour, sessile, 
distant, horizontal ; lip much larger than the sepals or petals ; 
limb semicircular; column short, broad, concealed unoer the 
dorsal sepals and petals. September. L oblong-lanceolate, sub- 
acute, not plaited, five-nerved, deep men. Sierra Leone, 1870. 
Stove. Syn. EuUiphia HtUehorina. (B. M. 5875.) 


BABBBAltXA (from hahena, a thong or strap ; spur 
long, Btrap*ahaped). Stn. Sieberia. Obd. Orchideas. A 
genus of about 400 species of terrestrial stove, greenhouse, 
or hardy plants with the habit of Orchit, many of which 
are highly ornamental, and well worthy of a place in any 
garden. They are found in almost all temperate and 
warm regions. Among the numerous genera which are 
now included under Hahenaria are : CaelogloMtumf Oymna* 
denia, Phylloetachyaf and Platanthera, The species de- 
soribeid below are hardy, except where stated otherwise, 
and form very pretty plants for boggy places, or other 
aituations, in moist, peaty soil. For culture of stove 
species— of which few are now grown — §ee Bletia. 



Fio. 166. Flowbr of Habbnabu nroLiA chlorantha. 

bl iel lB (two-leaved). Butterfly Orchis. A. white, numerous ; 
isolate, entire, about half the length of the very long, 
spur. June. Stem angular, 1ft. hi^. Britain. Accord- 


lip lanceolate, entire, about I 

filiform spur. June. Stem an„ , 

ing to Bentham, this species varies much in the breadth of the 
leaves as well as of the parte of the flower, and the extreme 
forma have been distinguished as species, the name of H. cMo- 
ranthm (see Fig. 165) bring given to those in which the flowers 
are large, and the anther erils much more broadly diverging at 
the base. Darwin, however, regarded H. cMorantha and U. bijolia 
as distinct n»eoios, and states that they require different species 
of moths to mtilise them. 

B* blopbaxiglottla (fringed-tongued).* Jl. white, beautifully 
frtiure^ in spikes. May and June. North America, 18w. 
(L. B. Cf. 925.) 

flaa4 td > (white). JL white ; spike few-flowered ; aepab ovate- 
acute. nearly equal, dorsal one horizontal; petals undivided, 
galeaie, obtuie ; lip entire, enslform ; spur imndulous, twice as 
as ovary, two-Tobed at apex. August A If t Sierra Leone, 


B. Bookerli (HookerisX JL greenish-white. Spikes slender, 
twenty to thirty-flowered, 6in. to 12in. high. June. North 
America, 1822. 

B. orbioulata (spherical). JL greenish-white, in loose spikes. 
{. very large, silvery.white beneath, prostrate upon the ground. 
A. 1ft. to 2ft. North America. A distinct and very large species. 
(L. B. C. 1623.) 

B. psyoodes (fragrant).* JL varying from rose to crimson, 
very fragrant fringed; spikes 4in. to lOin. long. June. North 
America, 1826. A very showy species, allied to H. Jirnbriata^ but 
with smaller flowers. 

B. rhodoohilft <red-lipped).* /!., scape 9in. long; raceme about 
twelve-flowered ; sepals green, united into a hood-like process ; 
lip large, bright cinnabar-red. August North China, 1884. 
Greenhouse. 

B. rotundlfoUa (round-leaved.) Jl. rosy-purole ; lip white, 
spotted with purple ; spikes large and compact. Summer, h. Ij^ft 
to 3ft. North America. 

B. salaooBnaiS (SalakianV yt., raceme ovate, 6in. to 6in. long ; 
pedicels short clothed with two or three narrow-lanceolate bracts ; 
sepals spreading, green ; petals reddish, very narrow ; lip elon- 
gated, tripartite; spur reflexed, narrow, tipped with orange; 
column short April. 2., lower ones 4in. to 5in. long, lanceolate, 
acuminate, striatM ; superior ones becoming gradually smaller, 
bractiform. Stem 12in. to 14in. high, parurily clothed at the 
base with two or three sheathing scales, leafy upwards. Root a 
tuber, and three or four thick fleshy fibres. Mount Salak, Java. 
Stove. (B.M.5196.) 

BABBBLBA (named after Karl Konstantin Ilaberle, 
Professor of Botany at Pesth, died 1881). Obd. Oeane- 
raeem. A monotypio genus. The speoies is an elegant 
little hardy herbaoeons perennial, not unlike a miniature 
Gloxinia, and with a tufted habit. For culture, aee 
Bamondia. 


B. rbodopensla (Mount Bhodope).* JL pale lilac, umbellate, 
droopii^ ; corolla lin. in diameter ; scapes several, stout, two 
to five-flowered. ApriL 1. all radical, spreading and recurved, 
obovate-oblong, obtuse. A 4in. to 6in. Boumelut, 1880. (B. .M. 
666L) 

HABZT. The general appearance of a plant; its 
manner of growth. 

habitat. Habitation ; native country. 
BABLITZIA (named in honour of 0. von Hablitz, 
a distinguished Prassian author and traveller). Ord. 
Chenopodiacem, A monotypio genns, the speoies being 
a tall, hardy, olimbing herb. It thrives in any ordinary 
garden soil. Increased by divisions, or by seeds. 

B. tanmoldea (Tamnus-like).* JL green, small, in branching 
cymes, sessile or terminal, pedicellate. July to October. L 
alternate, on long petioles, triangularly cordate, acuminate, 
entire, membranaceous, nerved. Caucasus, 1828. 

KABBABTBU8 (from habroSi delicate, and anfAos, 
a flower). Obd. Amaryllideoa, The plants formerly 
inoluded in this genus are now referred, by Baker and 
the authors of the “Genera Plantamm/’ to Hi^peas- 
tnun and Zflpbyrantkos (which aee). 

B. AndoraonlL Sae Zepbyrantlies Andersonll. 

B. bllldiiB. See Blppoastmm blflduin. 

B. graoUlfolinB. See Zepbjrraatlies graoUlfolla. 

B. mlBlatna. See Blppeastnim advonnm. 

B. vanloo&or. Sea WmvBtjrmathm wondoolor. 
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HAB&OTHAaCNUS. Inoluded under Cestnim 
(wliioh 

KACSBEBBT. A name given to Celtin oooi- 

dentalis (which sef). 

HACqXTETZA (named after ItalthaRar Hacquet, 
1740- 1815, author of “Plantar Alpinro Camiolk;a» 
Stnis. Dondia, Dondisia, Ord. UmhvUifercc. A mono- 
typic genus. The epecies is a pretty little alpine her- 
haoeous perennial, thriving in good stiff loam. It is 
a slow-growing subject, and should not be disturbed. 
Propagation must, therefore, only be undertaken in the 
case of strong healthy clumps, which are best divided 
before growth coramonoes, in spring. 

BU Splpaotis (Kpipactis).* Jl. yell<»w, on .short pedicels ; scapes 
one to three, bearing at their tops simple iiinlwls; involucre 
of five or six ohovute leaves, which are longer than the umbels. 
Spring. 1. ra«liral, petioJate, pahnaW ; leaflets thret*, c'uno:tted, 
two to three-cleft, h. Sin. to 6in. Kurupe, 1823. (h. B. t'. 1832.) 

KADENA OLEBACEA. See Pot-herb Moths. 
HJCCXEBIA. See Kuxnea. 

KJEMABICTYON. A synonym of Preetonia 

(which see), 

HJBMAKTHUS (from h^iina, blood, and ayithns, a 
flower; referring to the colour of the spathe and fila- 
ments of some species). Bhxul Flower. Ord. Amttnjlhdctt’. 

A genus of about thirty species of fine stove or green - 
honse bulbous plants, all — with the exception of about 
five species from tropical Africa natives of South Africa. 
Scape, involucre, umbels, and stamens, all add their quota 
to the interest and beauty of tlieso curious flowers, which, 
in some of the species, are gathered together into closely 
compact umbels, and present in the maMs a sort of 
filamentous appearamte, somewhat resembling that of the 
feathered Hyacinth. The culture of H. sangmneus, and 
its allies of similar habit, is of the simplest nature. The 
various species blo.ssom at different seasons, and it is 
important that, after flowering, each shonld have a period 
of growth, to be followed by one of rest. A mixture of 
sandy loam and fibrous peat is most suitable, and the 
plants flower more freely when under-potted. For this 
reason, it is not necessary to shift them every year. 
As the bulbs grow, ami the strong roots increase, both 
may be stimulated and supi>orted with w'eak manure 
water. Although some of the species of Ha^anfhns are 
frequently described as cool greenhouse bulbs, and some 
even rec<miraend cultivating them in warm borders in the 
open air, yet they succeed best in a temperature of from 
fiOdeg. to GOdeg. during the growing season. The sorts 
with well -dev eloped bulbs should have these quite buried 
in the soil. Wlien in flower, the blossoms will last longer 
in <?ooler quarters. Propagation is effected by offsets, 
which are produced more or less profusely. They should 
be removed and potted when the plants are commencing^ I 
new growth, and be kept in a close pit or honso till 
established. The offsets will reach flowering size all the 
sooner if kept in a temperature as recuiumendod above 
for the growing season. 

H« abyMlnlons (Aby.H.siiii:tn).* Jl. numerous, in a defiressed 
spherical head, appearing before tiie leaves; peduncles lin. to 
lAin. long, pale ; perianth starlet, tiiVte lin. long ; lobes ^in. long, 
Blender, with upturned hooded points ; filaments scarlet; anthers 
small, yellow; scape erect, green, 4in. long ; spathes lin. to Uiii. 
long, pale green and pnri>lish. April. 1. three to live, autumnal, 
4in. to 6in. long, elliptic, green, with purple -spotted sheHthing 
bases. Tropical Africa, 1868. 8yn. H. tenuijlartis cocrineus. 
(B. M. 5881.) 

H. albo*maoillatllt (white-spotted). yL in a dense head, 2in. 
to 3in. in diameter ; perianth pure white, lin. to llin. long ; 
ascending linear segments twice as long as the tube; bracts 
six to seven, white, veined with green ; scape 3in. to 4in. long ; 
glabrous. December. 1. two, contemp(»niry with the flowers, 
Ilgnlate. fleshy, above 1ft. long, 21iii. to 3iii. broad, deep green, 
copiously spotted white. Bmb compressed, 2in. in diameter. 
h, bln. South Africa, 1878. 

SL einnabarlntui (vermilion).* JL red ; umbel twenty to forty- 
flowered ; scape slender, about 1ft. long. April. /. loiw, stalked, 
four in a radical rosette, oblong, bin. to 8iu. long. V^st Africa. 
1865. <B.M.63R) 


HeamantlitiJi — continued. 

H. deformis (deformed). Jl. pure white, numerous, shorter 
than the involucre ; head compressed, parallel ti» the bulb ; 
involucral spathes about six, equal, erect, ohovate-ohlong, olituse, 
ciliate, pure white ; perianth tube shorter than the erect, linear, 
obtuse lobes ; stamens exserted ; anthers pale yellow ; scape very 
short, sessile amongst the leaves. March. 1. about two pairs, 
3^in. to 4in. long and hroa<l, dark green, smooth, hairy aoove, 
pubescent beneath. Bull» 4in. to Sin. in diaiiietor, slightly com- 
presseA. /<. 3in. Natal, 1869. A singular and grotesque species. 
(B. M 5903.) 

H. hlrstttus (hairy), ,/i. pure white, in liense heads, 4in. in 
diameter ; scape compressed, stout, densely hairy. 1. twin, 
round-oblong. Trnnsvjuil Republic, 1878. 

H. InoaraatlUl (flesn-cr)loured). This species is closely allied 
to //. tiffrinvg, but is a iiuu'e elegant plant, with broader loaves ; 
the scapo more slender ; the divisions of the spathe siiialler, nar- 
rower, and less coUmnHl; the flt)wers smaller, and of a different 
colour. South Africa, 1865. (B. M. 5532.) 

H. inalgnls (remarkable), fl. bright orange-scarlet, in an umbel., 
July. 1. large, oldoiig, wavy, and spotted with purple. Hteins* 
cylindrical, thickly spotted with purple. Natal. A handsome 
greenhouse species, (li. M. 4745.) 

H. Kalbreyerl (Kalhreyer's).* bright crimson ; umbel thirty 
to forty-flowered, 5in. to bin. in diatueter ; scape lateral. 1. 
ohltnig. h. bin. Guinea, 1878. (1. II. 354.) 

H. Katberlnce (Mrs. Katherine Saunderson’s).* A. deep red; 
umbels dense, bin. to 7in. in diameter. /. oblong, with both veins 
an<l vein lets very much more distinct than in the closely allied 
species //. muHijlortm. Natal. (B. M. bllB.) 

H. M itfinH (Mann's). Jl. crimson-scarlet. Spring, h. 1ft. 
(iiiinea, 1877. This species closely resembles II. cinnaharinus 
in the flowers, hut the leaves are produced from a special stem 
formed after the scape. (It. M. 63M.) 

H* mnltlflonis (many-flowered). deep red ; lunitels somotimes 
one-hundred -flowered, dense, globose, ahtuit 6m. in diameter. 
April. 1. three to four, oblong, acute, nearly 1ft. long, on a short 
spiitted stem. Sierra Leone, 1783. (H. M. 961 and 1995.) 

H. natalonsis (Natal).* I'his species is closely allied to //. 
imtiff/u'g, hut may he distinguished fiotn it by the large, heautifully 
coloured and dotted, sheathing scales at the base of the plant, 
by the much longer leavt‘s, by the pule green flowers, the oraiige- 
^•oloure^l stHiuen.s and styles, and by the nearly uniform bracts of 
the involucre, of a rich ferrugiiuuis purple, 8h(»rter than the 
flowers. February. Natal, 1862. A huiidsomo greenhoii.se plant 
(B. M. 5578.) 

H. pimlceus (scarlet).' Jl. orange-H<*arlet, with yellow or orungi 
sDiiuens. June. /. ol)long, elliptical, acute, retiiso, wavy. h. lit 
Cape of Good Hope, 1722. (B. Al. 1315.) 

H. sanguineus (blood-flower). Jl. scarlet, in dense heads, t. two, 
oblong-elliptic, leathery, glabrous, not spotted. South Africa. 
This sp»!cies has decidedly oriuiinental foliage, and is the oiK 
nio.Ht easily grown. It i.s a good cool-house jdant. 

H. tonuiflorus ooooineus (scarlet slender-flowered). A synoiiyr 
of II. ahiminieus. 

H« tlCTinus (tiger-spotted). Jl. deep crimson, disposed in larg«, 
heads. April. 1. linguifonu, flat, smooth, fringed at edge, ae« 
pressed, h. 1ft. (.’ape of G«>od Hope, 1790. (B. iVl. 1705.) 

H. Vlrosoens (greenish). Jl. whitish. Julv. 1. curious, ohlong- 
lanceoUite, hairy all over. h. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1774. 
(L. B. C. 702.) 

H. V. alblflos (w’hite-floweied). yf. white. June. t. oblong, 
strap-shaped, with ciliated m;irgins. A. Ht. Capo of Good Hope, 
1791. (B, M. 123d, under name of 

(from haimfit blood ; in reforenoo to the 
blood-red colour of the leaves on the under surface). 
Stn. hudiifia. OttD. Orrhidefr. A genus i^omprising 
about four speeio-i of terrestrial orchids, natives of 
(-hina, Cochin China, and the Malayan Archipelago. 
Fiow'crH racemose, shortly ptMlicellale or sub-sessile. 
Loavc.H shortly petiolate, ovale or elliptic, thickish, mem- 
branaceous ; bracts membranaceous. H. discolor^ the 
only spocie.s yet introduced, is an interesting stove plant. 
For culture, see Goody era. 

H. discolor (two-coloured). Jl. white, iin. across; spike erect, 
furnished with a number <if crimsun bracts. November. 1. ovate, 
few, green above, crimson undomeath. h. 1ft. Houth China, 
181o. (B. B. 271 ; B. M. 2055, under name of Gwdyera discolor.) 

KMMATOXYLON (from haima^ haimatosy blood, 
and wylouy wood). Logwood. Ord. LeguminosoB. A 
monotypio genus. The species is a stove evergreen tree, 
with unarmed branches, or with spines under the leaves. 
It Buocoeds in a mixture of sand and peat. Bather Arm 
cuttings of young shoots will root in sandy soil, under 
glaesi and in heat. 
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Hamatoacylon— >con^tntt6d. 

BL aampeohiamilll* Campeachy Wood. Jl. yellow, produced in 
axillary racemes. I, abruptly pinnate, in fascicles ; leaflets small, 
obotate, obcordate. h. 20ft. to 40ft. Central America, Columbia, 
and the West Indies, 1724. This plant yields the well-known 
logwood of commerce, largely employed ity calico-printers, dyers, 
and hat-makers. It consists of the heart- wood of the tree, from 
which the sap wood has been removed, and is of a deep, dull, 
brownish-red colour. (B. M. PI. 86.) 

KdSSMODO&ACS2S. An order of epiprynous mono- 
cotyledons, belonging to Lindloy’s NarcisHal alliance of 
endogens. Perennial herbs, natives of the Cape, North 
and South America, Central and Eastern Asia, and South- 
west Australia. Perianth petaloid, tubular or sub-oam- 
pannlate, usually hairy or woolly outside, glabrous within. 
Leaves alternate, usually distichous, sub-ensiform, sheath- 
ing at the base, equitant. Bitterness exists in some of 
the plants. The roots of some also yield a rod colour: 
hence the name of the order. As understood in the 
“ Genera Plantarum,** there are twenty-six genera and 
about 120 species. Well-known genera are .* Anigo- 
§anthu9, HamodoruMf and Wachendorfia. 

BJEMOBO&UM (from haimay blood, and dorotiy a 
gift; probably in reference to the roots serving as food 
for the natives of Australia. The name was given by 
Theophrastes to the Broom-rape). Bloodroot. O&d. 
HamtodoracecB. A genus of about seventeen species of 
pretty greenhouse perennials, all natives of Australia, with 
black, red, livid green, or orange-coloured flowers. They 
thrive in peat and loam. Increased by dividing the 
roots, in spring. The two species described below are 
those best known to cultivation. 

BL planltblilUli fflat-leavod). Jl. livid-purple or CTeenish at the 
base, in short forked racemes or cymes, collectetf in a compact, 
more or less corymbose panicle ; perianth segments linear or 
linear-lanceolate. August. 1., lower ones grass- like, flat ; upper 
ones few and short. Stems l^t. to 3ft. high. 1810. (B. M. IMO.) 
R. tcrctlfoUuin (terete-leaved). This closelv resembles II, plani- 
/oliumy but the leaves are from a short sheathing base, very long, 
slender, and terete, or nearly so. August. 1822. 

BLAGBSR&T. See Ceraiug Padua. 

KAXltBEI.L. See HarebeU. 

HAZR a&ASS. See Aira. 

KAKBA (named after Baron Hake, a German patron 
of botany). Stn. Conchium. Oicd. Proteacece. A large 
genus (ninety-five species have been described) of green- 
house evergreen shrubs or rarely small trees, limited to 
Australia. ' Flowers hermaphrodite, in pairs ; perianth 
irregular or rarely regular, the tube revolute or curved 
under the limb, or rarely straight. Leaves alternate, very 
diversified in ^ape, flat or terete ; margins rarely re- 
ou^ed, and the two surfaoes usually similar and equally 
veined. Hakeas thrive in a oompost of two parts peat 
and one of loam, with sufficient sand to secure perfect 
drainage. Well-ripened cuttings will root in sandy peat, 
under a bell glass, if first placed in a cool bouse, and 
transferred to a mild bottom heat so soon as a callus 
is formed. During summer, when the plants are grow- 
ing, water may be freely given in early morning or 
evening; at other times, it should be carefully adminis- 
tered. 

B. oonolillbllu (shell-leaved). A synonym of JET. etwuUiUa. 

H. crictata (crested). JL white, small. In short axillary racemes. 
June. L ouneate-obovate, spinosely toothed, glabrous, h. 6ft. to 
8ft. 1837. 

BL OUCUUata (hooded).* Jl. red, small, showy, in dense axillary 
musters. June. L leathery, coi^te, ^ternato, sessile, minutely 
tootheA milky-green. Branches round, very haiiy. A 4ft. 18^. 
SVNS. n. eoneh^oliaead U. Vxetorioi. (B. M. 45^.) 

B* Ciinninghami (Cunningham’s). A, racemes lateral on the 
old wood, loosely cylindricu, 3in. to 6ln. long. May. 1. terete, 
rigid, mostly above 1ft. long. h. 12ft. to 16ft. A small tree. 
Syn. B. Umgifolia. 

& dacrtyloldcs (finger-like).* Jl. white, very small, numerous, 
in axillary clusters or short racemes ; perianth glabrous. July. 
(. from Imear-lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, acute or scarcely 
obtuse, taring into a short petiole, rigid, prominently three- 
nerved Branohee erect. A 7fi 1780. Shrub. Sym. Qmehmm 
dmeigleidee. (B. M. 4688.) 


Kakea — continued. 

BL fbxTngliiea (rusty). Jl. small, in axillary clusters ; perianth 
glabrous, much revolute ; limb ovoid. May. 1. glabrous or 
villous, sessile, from cordate-ovate to ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
acuminate, with a callous point, entire, or with slightly sinuate 
or undulate margins. Branches tomentose-pubescent. h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Syn. II. repAJida. (B. M. 3424 ; L. B. C. 1750 ; S. F. A. 45.) 

B. florida (flowery). Jl. white, very small, in axillary clusters. 
July. 1. sessile or nearly so, lanceolate or linear-lanceolate, very 
acute and pungent-pointed, bordered by a few prickly teeth or 
small lobes. Branches pubescent or villous, h. 6ft. to 6ft. 
1803. (B. M.2579.) 

SL linearis (linear). Jl. white, small, in axillary clusters or 
short racemes ; perianth glabrous ; tube slender. May. 1. ses- 
sile, linear-lanceolate, pungent-pointed, entire or bordered by a 
few small prickly teeth. A 4ft. 1824. An erect, bushy, bright 
green, glabrous shrub. (B. R. 1489 : S. F. A. 43.) 

B. longifolia (long-leaved). A synonym of H. Cunninffhami. 

B. myrtoides (Myrtle-like). Jl. red, in axillary clusters. Fe- 
bruary. 2. sessile, ovate or sub-orbicular, pungent, inarglnate, 
smooth. Branches rather loosely villous, at length glabrous. 
A 2ft. to 3ft. 1849. (B. M. 4643.) 

B* nltida (shining).* Jl. white, small, numerous, in axillary 
racemes. Juno. 1. obovate-oblong, or rarely lanceolate, some- 
times quite entire and obtuse, with a small pungent point, some- 
times acute, pungent-pointed, and irregularly bordered by a few 
prickly teeth or lubes. Branclies glabrous. A 6ft. to 8ft. 1803. 
A dense shrub, (fi. M. 2246.) 

H. peotinata (comb-like). A synonym of H. guaveolene. 

H. proplnqna (related). Jl. very small, in little axillary clusters. 
June. 1. crowded, terete, sinuuth, miicroiiaie, rather thick, shortly 
attenuated at the base. Branches scarcely piihoscent. A bushy 
shrub. 

B* pUlfionlformis (dagger.formed). Jl. few, in axillary sessile 
clusters ; perianth tube slender. May. 1. terete, smooth, rigid, 
with a short pungent point Branclies glabrous or very minutely 
silky-pubescent A 2ft to 4ft. 1796. (L. B. 353.) 

B. repanda (repand). A synonym of It. ferruginea. 

H. aalispoa (Willow-like). Jl. small, in dense axillary clusters ; 
perianth glabrous. April. L. usually lanceolate, obtuse, or with a 
short, callous point, veinless, or obscurely and obliquely penni- 
veined. A 7ft 1791. A till bushy shrub. (S. F. A. 27.) 

B. auaveolons (sweet-sme)ling]|.* Jl. white, racemose, smooth. 
Summer. 1. furrowed above, pinnatifld, occasionally undivided. 
h. 4ft ISOA Syn. //. pectvuita. 

B. auloata (furruwed-leaved). Jl. small, in douse axillary clusters, 
the small rachis densely villous. May. 1. linear-terete, angular, 
and furrowed, rigid, mucronate, sometimes pungeiii- pointed. 
h. 5ft to 6ft. 1820. An erect shrub. 

H, a. Booparia (broom -like). Jl. yellow. May. 1. mostly longer, 
sometimes Bin., less pointed than in the type, but occasionally 
short in some branches. 1849. (B. M. 4644.) 

B. VlOtorln (Queen Victoria’s). A synonym of IJ. eucullata. 

KALSSIA (named after Stephen Hales, 1877-1761, 
author of a famous work on “ Vegetable Statics ”). Silver- 
Bell or Snowdrop Tree. Syn. Pterostyrax. Ord. Styra- 
cacece. A genus containing about half-a-dozen species of 
ornamental hardy deciduous small trees, of whioh three 
are North American, one Cliineso, and two or three 
from Japan. Flowers white, showy, drooping, on slender 
podioels, in fascicles (or rarely very short racemes) from 
the axils of the fallen leaves of the preceding year. Leaves 
rather large, ovate -oblong, acuminate, more or less den- 
ticulate, slonder-petioled. The species are well suited for 
Bbrubberioa and lawns, in almost any position ; but one 
somewhat sheltered is most suitable, and a deep, sandy, 
moist soil is best. Increased by layers, or by outtings 
of the roots, in spring and autumn. 

B. oorymboaa (corymbose). /I. white, tinted with rose or 
yellow, in corymbose panicles. June. 1. rounded at the base, 
ovate-cuspidate, sharply-seiTated, hairy, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Japan. 
Syn. Pterogtyrax coryinJbomm. (S. Z. F. J. 47.) 

B. dlptera (two- winged). JL white. Spring. Jr. with two large 
opposite wings and two obsolete ones. L large, ovate, acute, 
serrated, h. 10ft. North America, 1758. Syn. 11. reticuUiia. 
(L. B. C. 1172.) 

B« bUipllla (hairy).* Jl. white, in corymbose racemes. ,fr. covered 
with stiff and dense haiis. 1. large, cordate, on stout petiolea 
Japan, 187A Syn. PUroetyroM higpidum. See Figs. 166 and 167. 
B. parvlflora (small-flowered). JL white, drooping: raceinas 
panicled. May. fr. clavate. slightly four-winged. 1. ovate- 
oblong, acute, nearly entire, downy, glaucous beneath. A 10ft 
Oeor^ and Florida, 1802. 

H. ratimdAta (letteulatedx A synonym of II. diptera. 
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Haletia—eon^tn«0<2. 

[. tetraptera (four-winged).* JL pure white, nine or ten in a 
fascicle, drooping, somewhat resembling those of the Snowdrop. 
Spring, jfr. four-winged, lin. to 2in. long. L ovate-lanceolate, 
acuminated, sharply serrated, h. 16ft. to 20ft North America, 
1766. (B. M. 910; L B. C. 1173.) 



Pio. 166 . Flowering Branch and detached Flowers or 

llALBSlA HISPIOA. 
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167. Portion of Fruiting Branch of Halesja iiispioa. 

KALXMZTJBH. Included under Cittus. 

HALIM OPlSy PROW (from halimos, maritime, and 
dendron, a tree ; the plant g^owB in dry, naked, salt- 
fields, in Siberia). Salt-tree. Ord. Tjeguminotm. A 


Halimodendron— continued, 
monotypio genus. The species is a Tory pretty, eilky, 
hardy deciduous shrub, forming a handsome plant when 
grafted upon the Laburnum as a standard. ' It thriyes 
in a sandy soil, and may be increased freely by seeds, 
by cuttings, or by layers. 

B. argentenm (silvery).* Jl, purplish, rather lam, umbellate, 
axillarv, or fascicled on the old nodes. May to Xuly. I, hoaiy, 
abruptly pinnate, with two pairs of leaflets, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Asiatic Russia, 1779. (B. M. 1016, under name of Robinia 

Halimodsndron. ) 

HALLEBZA (named after Albert Haller, 1708-1777, 
author of ** Stirpes Helvoticffi,** and other botanical 
works). Obd. Scrophularinem. A genus containing about 
fiye species of ornamental greenhouse evergreen glabrous 
shrubs, of which one is from Abyssinia, another from 
Madagascar, and the rest from the Capo of Good Hope. 
Flowers scarlet; cymes terminal, few -flowered ; calyx cup- 
like, bell-shaped, with throe to five broad, short lobes ; 
corolla tubular, widening upwards, with an oblique, shortly 
five-lobed limb. Leaves ovate or oblong. Hallerias thrive 
in light, rich soil. Propagated by outtings, which will 
root freely under a glass. Plenty of water is needed 
during summer, and a well-ventilated spot is at all times 
necessary. The species described below is the one usually 
seen in cnltivation. 

B. luolda (Hhiniiig). African Honeysuckle. Jl. reddish, large, 
drooping; corolla bilabiate. June. 1. ovate, acuminate, ser- 
rated. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1752. (B. M. 1744.) 

HALLIA (named in honour of Bergen Martin Hall, a 
pupil of Linnteus). Ord. LeguminoscB. A genus contain- 
ing six species of erect or decumbent greenhouse peren- 
nial herbs or sub-shrubs, all natives of South Africa. 
Flowers purple, small, axillary, solitary. Leaves alter- 
nate, simple, very entire, often black-dotted, two-stipuled. 
The best-known species is H. imbrieata. For culture, 
see Alhagi. 

H. imbtioata (imbricated). /I. purple, axillary, sessile. August 
L conlate-ovate, convolute, iinoricated. A l|ft 1812. (R M. 
1850, 2596.) 

KALOBAGEJS. An order of herbs or under-shrubs, 
rarely annual, aquatic, or terrestrial. Flowers often axil- 
lary, solitary, or aggregate, sometimes whorled in a 
spike, rarely pedicelled, sometimes panioled. Leaves 
usually opposite or whorled, simple, entire or toothed, 
the submerged ones usually pectinate, rarely entire ; 
stipules none, or (in Gunnera) adnate to the petiole. The 
species are sparingly dispersed throughout the world, 
and may be found in damp places, ditches, and sm^ll 
streams, sometimes submorgod. There are nine genera 
and eighty species. Well-known examples arei Ounnera 
and Hippurie. 

HALTZCA COBOZNBJl and B. KfiMOBITM. 
See Turnip Fly. 

HAMAMELIDBiB. A small order of shrubs or 
small or large trees, inhabiting temperate and sub-tro- 
pical Asia, South Africa, and North America. Calyx 
four-partite, more or less adnate to the ovary ; limb trun- 
cate or five-lobed; lobes valvate or imbricate. Leaves 
alternate, petioled, simple, penninerved ; stipules deci- 
duous. There are about fiheen genera and thirty species. 
Examples : Bucklandia, Corylopeie, Hamamelie, and 

Liquidambar. 

HAMA M ELIE (from hama, with, and melon, fruit; 
the fruit accompanies the flower). Witch-hazel. Obd. 
Uamafnelidea. A genus containing three species of hardy 
deciduous shrubs or small trees, one from the United 
States, the others from Japan. Flowers yellow, two to 
throe bracteolate, glomerate. Leaves alternate, snb-ro- 
tnndate, unequal at the base« crenate-dentate. H. vir- 
ginica, the speoies best known in gardens, thrives in a 
moist sandy soil, and may be propagated by layers. 
During autumn and winter, the plaint is profusely eorcicd 
with its fine rich yellow flowers, which ‘begin to CEpaad 
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"jgM.wff.’malia — eontintLed. 


before the leayei of the previona enmmer drop off, and 
oontinne on the bush throughout the winter; after the 
petala drop off, in spring, the persistent calyces remain 
on till the leayes reappear in April or May. 

B* Arbomt (tree-like).* yL» petals clear rich primrose-yellow; 
calyces deep claret. Winter. Japan, 1862. This plant differs 
from the American species in foriiiing a small tree, Ibft. to 20ft. 
high, and in its larger and finer flowers. (O. G. n. a., i., 187 ; 
B. M. 6659, under name of H. japaniea,) 

H« japoniOA (Japanese). /I. lemon-yellow. A form with paler 
flowers, and of much dwarfer habit than //. arborea. H. Zuc- 
eoHnxana Is an allied form, with pale petals and a greenish-brown 
calyx. 

B*Tirglnloa (Virginian).* Jl. yellow, disposed in axillary clusters. 
October to February. I, obovate, acutely toothed, alternate, on 
short petioles. North America, 1736. Sliruli. The seeds of this 
plant contain a quantity of oil, and are edible ; the bark and 
leares are astringent. (B. M. 6684.) 

KAMAT0-8XSIIBLATE. Serraturea having a some- 
what hooked form. 


HAMELIA (named after Henry Louis dn Hamel du 
Monoeau, 1700-1782, a celebrated French author). Okd. 
Ruhiac^m, A genus containing six or eight species of 
handsome, ornamental, free-flowering evergreen stove 
shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical America. 
Flowers yellow, reddish or scarlet, in di- or trichotomous 
cymes, sessile or shortly pedicellate ; bracts minute. 
Leaves opposite or three to four nate, verticillate, petio- 
late, membranaceous, ovate oblong, and acute at both 
ends. Hamelias succeed best in a compost of sandy peat 
and fibrous loam. Nearly ripened cuttings will root 
during the early part of summer, inserted in sand, under 
glass, with bottom heat. The two species here described 
are ^ose usually se<^n in stoves. 


patella (spreading! fi. almost scarlet ; cymes di-trichutomous, 
disposed in a terminal pedunculate uiirbeL Summer. {. three in 
a wliorl, oral-oblong, pubescent, h. 6ft. to 10ft. South America. 
1782. (B. M. 2533.) 

BU ▼entrloosA (swollen). Jl. yellow, almost lin. long, cumpunu- 
late, ventricose, on long pedicels ; racemes terminal. September, 
i. three in a whorl, glabrous, oval-oblong. A 8ft. South 
America, 177a (B. M. 1894 ; B. R. 119b.) 


HAMlLiTOBlA (named after William Hamilton, an 
eminent American botanist). Stn. Spermadictyon. ()rd. 
Ruhiacea. A genus comprising three or four species 
of ornamental stove evergreen shrubs, natives of tropical 
and sub-tropical India, China, and the Indian Archipelago. 
Flowers white or blue, fascicled or umbellate ; corolla 
fuu^l-shaped. Leaves opposite, ovate-lanceolate, shortly 
petioled. A loam and peat compost is most suited to 
Hamiltonias. Half -ripened cuttings root freely in sand, 
under a glass, with a moist bottom heat. 

R. SOAbra (rough). Jl. azure-blue, deliciously fragrant ; inflo- 
rwcence densely villous. November to March, i. ovute-Jaiiceolate, 
short-Mumlnated, scabrous on both surfaces, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Nepaul, 1823. Stn. flfpsrmadtefvon osursum. (B. R. 1235.) 

8* ADAOtAblllA (showy). A lilac-blue, in large, much-branched 
panicles, agreeably scented. Winter. 1. ovate-lanceolate, green 
above, paler and rough beneath. A. 4ft. to 6ft. 
(E. H. 1872, 191.) ,, 

(sweet-smelling). Jl. pure white, sessile, in ter- 
minal corymb-formed heads, very fragrant. October. 1. broad- 
(b” to 6in. long. A 4ft. to 6ft. India to China, 1818. 

KAMMSB, OABBJ3N. Hammers are principally 
used in gardening for nailing wall trees. The head 
should be rather short, and quite flat at Uie end used for 



Fio. 168. Garden Hammer. 

nails. The other end should be shaped like a claw, 
Mu Mmed back sufficiently to serve as a fulcrum for 
w useless or misplaced. See 


HAMULOSS. Covered with little hooks. 
HANCOKNIA (a commemorative name). Ord. Apocy* 
nacem. A monotypio genus. The species is a small, loosely 
or pendulously branched tree, from Brazil. For culture, 

Bee Tabernninontana. 

H. Bpeclosa (showy). Jl. sweet-scented, resembling those of 
Jasmine; cymes termiiml, few-flowered, shortly pedunculate. 
/r. yellow, marked with red spots, about the size of a plum, 
edible. L opposite, small, oblong, sharp at the base, and rounded, 
but shortly pointed at the apex, penni veined. A. 20ft. The tree 
yields a milky juice, which, wlien exposed to the air, hardens 
into a kind of caoutchouc. 

HAND BARROW. See Barrow. 

HAND GLASSES. These are very UKoful as tem- 
porary coverings for plants that are too tender for being 
fully exposed. They are also utilised in propagating various 
subjects, as the top part may bo readily removed and easy 
access thus secured for attending to whatever is inside. 
Various shapes are made, the bases being generally square, 
hexagonal, or octagonal. The first-named is the most oon- 



Fio. 169. Hand Glass. 

venient shape (see Fig. 109;, and if the framework is oon- 
structod with copper or cast iron and kept painted, it lasts 
a long time, and answers well. Air may bo admitted by 
tilting up the movable top, or the latter may be taken off 
and replaced at will. Hand Glasses, when employed for 
propagating purposes, should bo glazed airtight, by having 
the glass fitted into the framework without laps. 

HAND-PLANT. See Clieirostemon. 

HAND- WEEDING. The necessity of Hand- weeding 
is now obviated, in a considerable degree, by the general 
insertion of seeds in lines, and the occasional passing of 
the hoe between them. This only misses a few woods by 
the sides of plants that may readily be removed when 
thinning takes place ; whereas, under tlie old system of 
sowing broadcast, whole seed beds of any description Imd 
to be Hand- weeded, to prevent the proper plants from 
becoming smothered. Hand-weeding gravel walks should 
be practised after a storm, if there are any weeds about, 
as they may then be easily pulled up and destroyed. 

HANGING. A term applied to plants or cuttings 
when only partially inserted in holes, previously made by 
a dibber, the ends not being placed in contact with the 
earth at the base. It is very important that Hanging 
should bo avoided, espeoiaUy with cuttings ; failure to emit 
roots, under such conditions, being almost a certainty. 

HAPLOPAPPUS (from haploos, simple, and pappoe^ 
down ; in reference to the absence of the outer pappus). 
Stn. AplopappuB. Ord. Compositce. A genus contain- 
ing sixty spocios of perennial herbs or sub-shrubs, 
natives of North America, from California to Texas and 
Mexico, Chili and Patagonia. Flower-heads yellow, large 
or medium ; pappus often reddish, rarely white ; aohonos 
glabrous or silky-villous. Leaves alternate, entire, or 
rigidly oiliate-dentato, rarely pinnatifid. H. BpinuloiUB, 
perhaps the only species yet in cultivation, is a very 
ornamental sub -shrub, of easy culture in ordinary garden 
■oiL It may be inoreased by divisions, or by seeds. 
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B. aplniilosiis (spiny), /l.-headt bright colden yellow, lln. or 
more across. August. L hoaij* oe^iy pinnately cut into 
linear segments, k, 6in. to loin. Rocky Mountains, 1874. 
(B. M. 63(S.) 

KAPXiOPKYIaXiXrM. Now included under Rnta 

(which see). 

KARDENBS&OXA (named in honour of the Countess 
of Hardenberg, sister to Baron Huegel, the celebrated 
traveller). Ord. Leguminosce. A small genus (three 
spociea have been described) of greenhouse, glabrous, 
twining herbs or nnder^shrubs, limited to Australia. 
Flowers violet, white, or pinkifdi, with a yellowish or 
greenish spot on the standard ; in axillary racemes. 

Loaves of one, three, or five entire stipelate leaflets. 
The species succeed in a compost of two parts peat 
and one loam, with the addition of a little sand and 
charcoal, to keep the soil open. Propagated by seeds, 
or by onttingH, made of firm young side shoots in 
April, inserted under a boll glass, and placed in a 
warm frame or pit, without bottom heat. Hardonbergias 
are well adapted for planting out, and training up 

rafters in a greenhouse, where there is a little shade in 
summer, and a temperature of 40deg. to 45deg. in 

winter. 

H. Comptonlana (Compton’s).* Jl. closely resembling those of 
//. motiopkylla in size, colour, and structure ; in nairs or clusters 
of three or four along the racemes. March. (., leaflets three or 
flve, varying from ovate to linear-lanceolate, rather obtuse, 
rounded or truncate at the base. 1803. Syns. II. difittata 

(B. R. 1840, t. 60), 11. Iluegelii, II. LindUyi, II. Makayana, 
Glycine Comptoniana (A. B. R. 602 ; B. U. 298), Kennedya 
macrophylla (B. R. 1862). 

H. cordata (heart-shaped). A synonym of II. monojihylla. 

H. digitata (digitate). A 83 monym of U. Comptoniana. 

H. Haegelll (Huegel’s). A synonym of II. Comptoniana. 

H. Llndloyrl (Lindley’s). A synonym of II. Comptoniana. 

H. Makoyana (Makoy's). A synonym of U. Comptoniana. 

H. monophyUa (one-leaved).* fi. purple, usually nuiiienms, in 
pairs or rarely three together, the upper racemes often binning 
a tenninal panicle. April. 1., leaflets always solitary, usually 
ovate or lanceolate, more or less cordate or niunded at the ha.s«', 
often coriaceous and strongly reticulate, but varying from liroadly i 
cordate-ovate to narrow-lanceolate, 1790. Sviss. //, etn-data, j 
U. ovata. Glycine bimaculata (11. M. 263), Kennedya coniata 
(B. R. 944), K. lonqi'raeemom (L. B. C. 1^), K. monvphyUa 
(B. R. 1336 ; L. B. 0. 758), K. ovata (B, M. 2169). 

H. ovata (ovate). A synonym of II. monophyUa. 

HASBENZHO-OIT. Tliis refers to the pl-oceBs of 
gradually inuring plants to a cooler temperature, after they 
have been subjected to heat, either for the encouragement 
of growth, for propagating purposes, or for forcing. It is 
most largely practised in spring, with bedding and other 
plants, that are to be cultivated throughont the summer in 
the open air. To avoid sudden checks to tender foliage or 
flowers, it is important that Hardening-off should be 
conducted by gradual steps. 

KA&D FBBH. See Lomaria Spicant. 
KA&1>WXCX!1A (named after General Hardwicke, 
once of the East Indian Company). Ord. Leguminosce. 

A genus containing three species of stove evergreen 
trees. Flowers small, racemose ; racemes slender, pani- 
culate. Leaves abruptly pinnate, one to three-jugate, 
coriaceous. Hardwiokias thrive in a rich sandy loam. 
Kipenod cuttings will root in sand, in a brisk heat. 

H. blnata (twin-leaved). JL yellow, in axillary and tenninal 
panicles. 1. with one pair of leaflets ; leaflets opposite, obliquely 
ovate, semi-cordate, h. 100ft. India, 1818. This Hiiecies yields 
an excellent timber. (B. F. S. 26.) 

H. plimata (pinnate). Jl. dirty yellow. leaflets alternate, 
ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, one-nerved in the middle, the ulti- 
mate one almost terminal, h. 40ft. to 60ft. India 1818. (B. F. H. 
255.) 

KABDT PZA.NT8. Although this title may refer 
to all plants sufficiently hardy to withstand the winters 
of our variable climate unprotected, it more particularly 
applies to those whioh are herbaceous and of various 
heights, and to others of dwarf dimenaions introduoed 


Hardy Plaata — continued. 

from alpine regions. They may, in either oase, be of 
annual, biennial, or perennial dnration. A oolleotion of 
Hardy Plants should form part of the oooupants of every 
garden. The treatment of many of the most popular 
and useful is of the easiest description, provided due 
preparation be made in the first place, and ordinary atten- 
tion bestowed afterwards in keeping the borden cleaned 
and the cultivated plants properly tied up, to protect 
them from rough winds. A large number of speoies of 
this class of plants are of botanical interest only ; but, 
apart from these, a numerous seleotion, unsurpassed in 
beauty and nsefulness when in flower, may be obtained for 
garden embellishment. Some are well adapted for massing 
in large or small beds, according to the several habits of 
plants so employed; the majority, however, most suitable 
for oultivation in private gardens may be better arranged 
in mixed borders, reserving the dwarf and more delicate 
kinds for speoial culture, if possible, on rookwork. A 
general display at any particular season is not usually the 
rule with Hardy Plants of a varied description, if we except 
that made by Narcissi and numerous other bulbs in spring. 
The flowering period of a mixed oolleotion extends, with 
one or another genus, nearly thronghout the year ; spring 
and autumn being the seasons when most are represented — 
their requirements being more fully met by a somewhat 
cooler temperature and moister atmospliere than those 
experienced in summer. Various seleot perennials, grown 
in quantity, afford an invaluable supply of out blossoms, 
especially in early autumn, when there is a scarcity, under 
glass, of flowers adapted for cutting. Their culture is a 
matter of great importance for this purpose alone. A large 
number of Hardy Plants, particularly the bulbous section, 
flower very early in spring, and these are additionally at- 
tractive on that account. We are indebted to the latter, 
and to a selection of hardy annuals and perennials, for fur- 
nishing flower beds in spring, and making them interesting, 
long before it is possible to plant the summer occupants. 
Spring gardening deserves considerably more attention 
than it at present receives ; at least, in localities whore the 
climate is favourable, and where there is room in the 
reserve ground for the preparation of plants. Some few 
gardens have a space specially set apari for hardy spring 
flowers, in which the latter are kept all the summer, and 
invariably succeed much better for not being mnoh dis- 
turbed. Hardy bulbs, planted permanently, may be left 
alone with advantage, in such positions; and annual or 
perennial plants oan be renewed as becomes necessary. 
A number of plants for spring gardening may be pro- 
pagated annually from seed, or by division of old plants, 
in autumn, aooording to the different habits, or period 
of duration, belonging to each. Hardy spring-flowering 
subjects, Buoh as Myosotis, Primroses, Polyanthus, Silenes, 
and Wallflowers, in variety, should be sown during the 
middle or latter part of summer, and bo prepared, in the 
open ground, for placing out permanently in autumn. 
Dwarf perennials secured in quantity for assooiatiug 
with these, are : Alyssum saxatile, Arabis albida and its 
variegated variety, Aubrietias, Daisies, and dwarf species 
of Phlox. All these latter may be divided, and the stock 
largely increased, if desired, after flowering is over, or, 
better still, in August, on account of dry, hot weather. 
In geometrioal summer flower gardening, perennials oan 
scarcely be appropriately introduced ; but, where bedding 
is of a mixed description, suitable positions may fre- 
quently be found for whole beds or masses of suoh plants 
as Anemone Japonica alba, some of the dwarf species of 
Aster, Border Carnations, tall-growing Lobelias, Pent- 
siemons. Phloxes, Pyrethrums, Ac. These are all attractive 
in their flowering seasons, and materially reduce the supply 
of more tender subjeots, by flUing the space in their stead. 
The majority of Hardy Plants may be readily raised from 
seeds, which may be sown in pots, and placed in a frame 
with a very slight heat, from the month of February 
throughout the eummer; or they may be sown outside. 
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after the middle of March, when g^ermination is tolerably 
certain. Forwarding* in frames sometimes has advantages ; 
hut it is important that the young plants thus treated be 
fully exposed to light, and not allowed to become drawn 
for want of air. A large proportion of perennials may be 
more readily propagated by division, and this is best per- 
formed early in autumn, or at the commencement of new 
growth in spring. 

Preparation and Planting of Mixed Borders. In the 
preparation of a border for Hardy Plants, it is important 
that the boU be deeply trenched, so far as it will allow, 
the autumn previous to planting. If it is moderately 
rich and heavy, rather than light and sandy, it will be 
all the better, as many of the vigorous-growing ppocies 
require a strong soil. Manure should be added at 
trenching time, to insure its proper incorporation amongst 
the soil ; and, if the surface is laid rough for the winter, 
the border will bo in good condition for planting early 
the following spring. Herbaceous subjects, in general, are 
not wen suited for planting alone in a border. Mixed 
borders should not be less than 10ft. or 12ft. wide, and 
a greater width allows of a better arrangement being 
provided for the taller-growing sorts. Fvergreen shrubs, 
planted irregularly according to their height, are advisable 
for permanently furnishing the border in winter, when 
the primary plants have died down, and they also afford 
protection from wind and strong sunshine in summer. The 
object in planting should be to dispose of the different 
colours, varieties, heights, &c., of the material at command, 
so that the whole shall prove equally interesting at all 
seasons, without a frequent repetition of similar effects in 
different parts. A knowledge of the liabit, height, time of 
flowering, and other points in connection with the various 
plants employed, will be requisite on the part of the 
cultivator, to enable him to fix jiroper positions for each, so 
that a gradual rise in the heights is scoured, at flowering 
time, from the front line to the back. This cannot always 
be secured during the first season, on account of the nature 
of the soil, and its effect on the growth of different plants ; 
but any that are misplaced may be marked, and the error 
remedied the following season. Tall Asters, Helphiniuins, 
Helianthus, &c., shoiild be planted near the back : other 
plants, reaching a height of 2ft. to Bft., placed about the 
middle ; and dwarf ones, such as Aubriotias, Tberis, Pinks, 
Saxifrages, &c., near the front margin. Mixed borders may 
be utilised for the cultivation of an endless variety of 
plants in summer. Spring bulbs may be inserted at 
intervals, and allowed to take care of themselves; their 
positions should be marked by sticks or labels, to avoid 
injury being caused when the tops cannot be seen. Vacant 
spaces may be utilised for seeds of annuals, either hardy or 
tender, and these may be sown where the sovcral heights 
will correspond, at the latter end of March. The general 
keeping of the mixed border consists in frequently tying 
np any tall-growing plants that require ^t ; but only those 
of an erect-growing habit should be thus treated, the 
stakeUi not being allowed to exceed the height of the 
plants, and inserted so as to be hidden by the foliage as 
much as possible. In moderately heavy soils, watering 
will not be much required; but, whore the ground is light, 
almost any quantity may be applied in summer. The 
usual method of annually digging mixed borders, is not to 
be recommended, as many plants are surface-rooting, and 
are, oonsequently, much injured by the process : a slight 
forking over, to break the surface, and an addition of 
some leaf soil or light manure, about Maroli, are bene- 
fioial. ^ Suffloiont space should be allowed each plant with- 
out overcrowding, and any subjects which spread beyond 
their limits — some of the Agters, for instance — should be 
considerably reduced each year. If alpines ore intro- 
duced, they should be kept to the front line, and have 
stones placed round them, to keep the crowns above the 
ground line, and special soil added round their roots. 
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Hardy Plants — continued. 

A large number of these interesting dwarf plants may 
be successfully grown in mixed borders, if a little extra 
attention is bestowed on their cultivation, especially in 
raising the crowns ' somewhat, to prevent their damp- 
ing off. 

Hardy Aquatic and Bog Plants. Numerous beautiful 
Hardy Plants succeed best in a very moist situation, and 
many require entire submersion in water. Where a pond 
or lake exists, advantage should be taken for providing 
some accommodation for them, and planting accordingly; 
or artificial preparation may bo made for a limited 
quantity. Bog plants should, in most cases, have their 
crowns kept a little above the surface. They may either 
be planted out, or grown in pans, and plunged. Hardy 
aquatics, such as Apoiuujpfon distach ijon^ Nuphar advena 
and N. lutea, Nympltan alba and N. odorata^ with several 
others, may be planted whore there is a considerable space 
and depth of water. Gallo palustris^ Iris pseudacorus^ Ly- 
thrum Salicaria, and Sagittaria sagittifolia, are examples 
of such as succeed near the edge, or in shallow water. 
Amongst others worthy of culture, and which 8uooo(ul in 
moist, boggy situations, are: Anagallis ienella. Calf ha 
paluatris and its double form, Droseras, Pamassia pnlus- 
trig and other species, Primula roseUf Sarracenia pur- 
purea^ and Spirena palmatai, 

HAHEBPU. A name given to Cainpannla 
rotundiflora and Scilla nntans (which see) ; also 
spelt Hairbell. 

HA&E’S BAB. See Bnplenrum. ' 

HABB’S FOOT. See Ochroma Bagopns. 
HABB’S-FOOT FBBH. See Davallia cana- 
riensia. 

KABBB TAIL. Sef Lagtirns ovatus. 
KABICOT. Tlio ripe sotids of Phaseolus vulgaris 
and other species of Phasetdus. 

HABZKA. See Wallichia. 

KABONOA (the native name in Madagascar). Ord. 
Hitpericineoi. A moiiotypio genus. The species is an 
evergreen stove shrub. It thrives in a (.‘ompost of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, made of young 
shoots, and inserted in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

H. madagascariensla (Madagascar). /. yellow; corymbs 
tennimil, very large and branchy. 1. elliptic-ltinceolate, entire 
Stem round, branching. A. 10ft. q'roi)ical Africa and Muda 
gascar, 1822. 

HABFAGOFKTTUM (the English name — Graitplo 
Plant — translated into Greek). Svn. Uacaria. Urd. 
Pedalinew. This genus comprises about four species of 
procumbent canescent perennial herbs, natives of South 
Africa and Madagascar. Flowers axillary, solitary, shortly 
I)edicellate ; pedicels glandular at base. Loaves opx^osite 
or alternate, incised. 

H. prooumbens (procumbent). /I., corolla tube pale ; limb 
purple. 1. stalked, Hve-nerved, pafmutilid, with couraely-lncised 
sinuate lobes. Htrms many, prostrate. Cape of (Jood Hope. 
A very handsome herb, with large fruit, beset with long branches 
armed with powerful booked spines ; but probably not in cultiva- 
tion in this country. Syn. Unearia proeuinbens, 

HABFAUUM. Now included under Heliantlius 
(which see). 

HABBACHIA. See Croasandra. 

HABBX80NZA (of Hooker). See Marsdenia. 
BABBX80MZA (of Necker). See Xerantliemimi. 

RABTOOZA (named in honour of J. Hartog, an early 
Dutch traveller in South Africa and Ceylon). Syn. 
Schrehera. Ord. Gelastrinew. A monotypio genus. The 
species is an ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrub, 
allied to Cassine. It jiroves hardy in sheltorod spots. 
For culture, see Cassine. 

B. cajieiisis (Cape), yellow ; pedicels few-flowered, axillary, 
drooping. June. /. onpositc, obhmg, orenated, smooth, hardy, 
stalked. Cape of (luou Hope, 18C0. A small true. 
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KAJtTSTONGTJS. See Boolopendrinm. 
KAItTWBCfrIA (named after Theodor. Hartweg, once 
a botanical collector for the Iforticultural So(uety). Ord. 
Orchideoe. A grenns containing about a couple of Bpocies 
of ouriouB little stove epiphytal orchids, closely allied to 
Epidendrum. For culture, t^ee OdontogflosBUm. 

H. gemma ,fl. brilliant aiiiethystine-purnle. 1. thick, 

senii-terete, channollecl, acute, blotched with biacklMh violet 
Central America ('/), 187A I 

B. purpurea (purjih*). ./f. purple ; perianth spread in j; ; lateral 
sepals drawn out at the ba'it', adnate to the lip ; lip coniiato with 
the column, ovate. August A. 1ft. Mexico and (hiatemala, 
1837. (Ref. B. 94.) I 

KABTWO&T. See Tordylium. ' 

KASSAGAY OR ASSAOAT TRBB. See Cur- 
tisia fagrinea. 



Fig. 170. Hastate Leaf. 

HAST ATS. Formed like the head of a halbert. A 
Hastate Leaf is shown at Fig. 170. 

KASTINOXA. A synonym of Kolmskioldia (which 

see). 

HATCHET CACTUS. See Felecyphora. 
HATCHET VETCH. See Securidaca CoroniUa. 

HAULM. A term often applied to the stems of such 
plants as Beans, Peas, Potatoes, Ac. 

HAUTBOIS, or HAUTBOY. See Fragaria 
elatior. 

HAW. The fruit of the Hawthorn, Crataegus Oxy^ 
acantha. 

HAWXBIT. See Leontodon. 

HAWK MOTHS. See SphlngidaB. 
HAWXSBEARB. See Crepis. 

HAWKWEEB. See Hieracium. 

HAWORTHIA (named after A. H. Haworth, a dis- 
tinguished authority on succulent plants, died 1833). Orp. 
Liiutfecp. A genus of about sixty species of small, curious- 
looking anti very interesting groenhouso sncculent Aloe- 
like plants, all — with the excepiitm of a single species 
from Angtda — natives of Southern Africa. Flowers 
small ; peduncle nuked, simple or branched, loosedy race- 
mose ; bracts small, per.sistent. Rosette leaves never 
pedunculate, short, broad, tliick, fleshy. For culture, 
&c., see Aloe. 

H. albioane (whitish), fl. about 4in. lung ; racemes nearly 1ft. ; 
peduncles strong, 1ft., often bniiirhed. 1. ubtnit thirty, deiiMc, 
cleittdd-lanceolate, 2iin. to Sin. long, lin. to lAin. broad ; face 
slightly concave ; hack rountl, distinctly keeled. 1795. (B. M. 1452, 
under name of Aloe albicans.) 

H* aradmoides (cohweh-like). fl. about ^in. long ; raceme loose, 
about 1ft. ; peduncles simple, nearly or quite 1ft. 1. thirty to 
forty, oblong-lanceolate, ijin. to 2in. long, scarcely more than 

i in. broad, pale glaucous-green; back round, ruie or two keeled. 
727. (B. M. 766, under name of A life arachtioides.) 

H. atrovirons (dark-^een). fl. about ^in. long; raceme loose, 
few-flowered ; neduncle simple, slender, about 1ft. L thiHy to 
forty, dense, oblong-lanct*olat«*, ^in. long, about half as much 
broad, dark green ; face swollen ; margin armed with small teeth. 
1823. (B. M. 1361, under name of Aloe arachnoides pumila.) 

H* attomiata (attenuated), fl. ijiri. long; raceme loose, 6in.; pe- 
duncles less than 1ft., simple or branched. 1. thirty to forty, 
deltoid-lanceolate, acuminate, 2iin. to 3iii. long ; face flat, back 
swollen. Previous to 1790. (B. M. 1345, under name of Aloe 
Radula.) 

Ha oymbiromils (boat-formed), fl. |in. long ; raceme loose, 6in. 
long ; peduncles simple, under 1ft. 1. twenty to twenty-five, obo- 
vate, acute, lin. to liin. long, ?in. broad, pale green ; face slightly 
concave ; back keeled upwards. 1795. (B. M.8C^) 

Ha IlMOlata (liandedX fl. iin. long ; raceme loose, 6in. long ; pe- 
duncles nearly 1ft., simple or branched. 1. forty to sixty, dense, 
ascending, deltoid-lanceolate, llin. long, ^iii. wide ; face glaucous- 
green, spotted ; back swollen. 1816. 

B. marffarltlfera (pearl-bearing), fl. ^in. long ; raceme 6in. long ; 
pedundes 1ft. or more in length, branched. L thirty to fuity, 
dense, ascending, lanceolate-deltoid, 2in. to 3iii. long, about lin. 
broad at base ; face swollen ; back round, keeled above ; both 
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sides endowed with irregular series of large pearly tubercles. 
1739. Syn. Aloe tmrgarit ifera. 

H. HI. granata (grained) is a smaller-growing form, with 
somewhat different tubercles. (B. M. 1360, under name of Aloe 
margaritifera ininima, ) 

H. Belnwardtll (Reinwardt’s). fl. about ^in. long ; raceme loose, 
few'-flowored, bin. long ; peduncles simple, 6in. long. I, ascend- 
ing, ovato-lanceolute, lin. to Uin. long, ^in. broad; face swollen, 
shining ; hack round ; apex olmciirely keeled. 1820. 

H. retusa (retuse)- fl- iin. long ; rac'eme loose, bin. ; peduncles 
simple, loss than Ifi. lung. 1. ten to fifteen, patent, objoiig, acute, 
lin. to l^in. long, ‘(in. broad ; face swollen, bright green ; apex 
cuspidate. 1720. (B. M. 455, under name of Aloe retusa.) 

H. ligida (rigid), fl. about Ain. long ; raceme loose, 6in. ; peduncle 
bin. to I2in., simple or branched. 1. ovate-lanceolate, brownish-red, 
lin. to IBn. long, about Ain, broad ; face concave ; back round, 
with minute tubercles. 1795. (L. R. C. 1430, under name of Aloe 
exjiansa.) 

H. tortuosa (twisted), fl. slightly over Ain. long ; raceme loose, 
8uh-!ieciind, bin. to 9iii. long ; peduncle simple or forked. 1. spirally 
arranged, ovate-lanceolate, all ascending, Uin. to 2iii. long, iin. 
broad, dark green ; face hollowed out ; back swollen ; apex sub- 
pungent. 1794. (B. M. 1337, under nuine of Aloe rigida.) 

H. VlBOOSa (clammy), fl. iin. long ; raceme loose, bin. to 9in. long, 
few-flow€»red ; peduncles simple, slender, bin. long. 1. ascending, 
imbricate, ovate, acute, dark green, lin. to IJin. long, Ain* broaii ; 
fac'e profoundly hollowed out ; back swollen. 1727. (B. M. 814, 
under name of Aloe viscosa.) 

HAWTHORH. See CratflBgnE Ozyacaatlia. 
HAWTHORN CATERFILLARS. The Hawthorn, 
or Whitethorn, is attacked by the (hiterpillars of nunierous 
species of insects, considerably over 100 having been 
recorded as feeding on it ; but, among tbose, only a few 
do sufficient damage to require a detailed oooonnt of 
their ravages. They belong to various groups of insects, 
and most of them are hurtful to several other plants ; 
hence, in this place, references will be given to other 
headings for some of the insects namorl. Several belong 
to the Lopidoptera^ or butterflies and moths; others to 
the Tenthredinidie, or sawflies. The more injurious 
Lepidoptera are as follows: Aporia CrnUvgi (Black- 
veined White Butterfly),, an insoot not unlike a large 
Cabbage White Butterfly, but with the wing-veins blaok, 
and the wings almost semi -transparent and unspotted. 
The caterpillars, wdiilo young, live togetlier in a web spun 
over the leaves and branches; but, when full-grown, they 
separate and live singly. They are then bluish-grey, with 
black head, logs, anal lobes, and spiracles, and three 
bands on the back, alternating with two yellow-brown 
bands. The pupm are fixed to the branches. These 
insects, in some parts of England, are common enough 
to do harm. Liparis rhrysorrhea (Brown-tail Moth) and 
L. auriflua (Gold-tail Moth) ore thick-bodied moths, 
about lAin. in spread of wing, white, with a coloured 
tuft of hair in the tail; and in L. aurijlua there arc 
dark si>ot8 on the front wings. Tlie eggs are laid on the 
branches, and are covered with tlio colonrod hairs of the 
tnft. The larvie live in slender webs among the leaves; 
they are hairy, with tufts of coloured hairs on tuberoles 
on certain segments. L. auriflua^ in particular, is often 
common and destructive (see Liparlt). Looper Cater- 
pillars (see Hybemia and Winter Moth). Hypono^ 
meuta padella (Small Ermine Moth), and one or two 
other species of the same genus, though small, moths, 
are often so numerous as to do great injury to trees and 
shrubs. Fig. 171 will sufficiently indicate the appear- 
ance of the insect, and of the web spun by the larvas 
for protection. The varieties of moths in the genus are 
much alike, their front wings being white or grey, with 
numerous small blaok dots; the lower wings are darker, 
and uniform. II. padella is sooroely lin. in breadth 
I of wings; the others are slightly larger. The females 
deposit their eggs on branches, in autumn, covering 
them with a gummy substance, to protect them. The 
larvfe emerge in spring, and, for a time, feed between 
the surfaces of the leaves. Afterwards, they eat the 
epiderm also; and subsequently spin a web in common 
around new leaves, on which they then feed in safety. 
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Hawthorn Caterpillars— conHnued. 

They are emooth, have a row of dark spots on the sides, 
and the head is brown. The nosts are often extremely 
oonspionons. The Sawflies that do most harm to Haw- 
thorn are : Dineura itlilata, Eriocampn limacina (E, adum- 
hrata)f and Lyda puiictata. The larva) of Lyda want 
prolegs, and feed in a web, spun over the branches. 
Each larva also makes a special silken case for itself 
(eett Lyda). The larvse of E, limacina eat away the 
upper surface of the leaves, often stripping it entirely 
off ; and the leaves, in consequence, become marked with 
brown, scorched spots, or, maybe, completely killed. 
Frequently, great injury is done by these attacks. The 
larvro usually feed in groups of three or four. They 
resemble small greenish-yellow slugs, covered with a 
slimy secretion, and are commonly known as **Siug- 



Fia. 171. Small Ermink Moth and Wed of ‘Caterpillars. 


worm.” Several cultivated trees are subject to their 
attaoks.^ Dineura etilata is very similar to tiic last 
species in the mode in which the larva) feed; but the 
latter are uniformly green, have the legs quite visible 
while on the leaves, and they emit a disagreeable smell. 
Further information will be given under Sawflies 
(which see). The best moans of prevention, or of cure, 
in respect to these insects arc as follows : Larva? living 
socially in webs arc easily removed and destroyed with 
the webs. The larvaa on the exposed loaves are readily 
killed^ by dressing the plants with the powder of Helle- 
bore in water, or by using Paris Green. The foliage of 
Hawthorn is frequently mined by the larva? of various 
small insects, chiefly moths, but the plants do not suffer 
mneh real injury in this way. 


HAZEL. See Corylns Avellaua. 

HAZEL, WITCH. See Hauamelis. 

HEAEZHG, or HEddHTXNO. A term applied to 
various members of the Cabbage tribe, when their central 
leaves cease tj) unfold and commence forming what is 
usually known as the heart. The clowcness of tin? latter 
is regulated by exposure to light. Summer is favourable 
to Heading, oven when the plants are in a young state, 
and winter time against it. 

HEABIHO-DOWK. This applies to the severe prun- 
ing of trees and shrubs that have become overgrown. 
In some oases, it is practised for the oncouragoment of 
a better and cleaner growth when signs of dcciliniiig 
vigour are ajjpanmt. Heading-down will be rcMpiiKite 
with fniit-trooH which it is intended to graft by any of the 
methods usually employed, except inarching. 

HEAHTSEASE. See Viola tricolor. 

HEAHTWOOD. llie central yiart of the timber of 
exogens, hardened or altered by age. 

HEATH. See Erica. 

HEATHER. See Calluna vulgaris. 

HEATH, ST. DABEOC*S. See Eaboecia poll- 
foUa. 

HEATH, SEA. See Frankeuia. 

HEATHWORTS. A name given by Lindloy to the 
order Eriraceoi. 

HEATINa. Tins, in connection with liorticultural 
structures, is an absolute necessity for securing and regu- 
lating temperatures artificially, to suit the requirement> 
of exotic plants ; and for the ) roduction of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables out of their natural season. Its effects 
may lx? derived from fermenting material placed inside 
the structure, or from causes which arise as the product 
of combustion by fire in the immediate vicinity, trans- 
mitted, by means of w^atcr or air, to wherever it is de- 
sired. These sources of heat, either used separately or 
in combination, afford the requisite tenipi'ratures for 
different plants, according as their admission is regu- 
lated to the various houses in which the latter an? 
grown. Fermenting mat(?rial evolves a considijrahlc 
amount of lieat, but by a slow'cr process than (jombiis- 
tion, as usually understood. A more genial and mf>ist 
temperature may be? secured from the former than 
from fire heat, but it cannot be so readily regulated. 
A fermenting mixture of litter and leaves greatly 
encourages tlie growth of young plants in spring, 
and is also preferable for starting early Vines and- 
fruit-trees. It is advisable, in case of severe weather, 
to make provision for adding fire lioat as well. Gentle 
hotbeds are also very useful for forcing vegetables, 
and for the raising of seeds generally. Heating by 
hot air is not adapted for horticultural purposes, on 
account of the consequent drying of the atmosph<?re 
being very injurious to plant life. Flues are but little 
better ; still, means may be adoj)ted for moistening the 
heated air transmitted by them, whore it is imprac- 
ticable with a continnod influx of dry air Both of 
those systems may, therefore, be dismissed in reference 
to all glass houses of modern construction, and ono of 
the various nH?thodH of Heating by hot wTiior should 
bo, in all cases, adopted. Before proceeding to notice 
some of the most ajqiroved boilers for requirements on 
a large or small scale, it may Ik? well to refer to the 
principles applied to Heating, as on these being properly 
understood and carried out in the construction of any 
hot-water apparatus, success or failure in its action ma- 
terially depends. Heat always has a tendency to equalise 
itself, by communicating part of its properties to sur- 
rounding substances until they are raised to an eipial 
temperature, so far as the original intensity admits. If 
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Keatinir — continued. 

generated by the oombnKtion of fuel in^ido a boiler, heat 
may be conveyed, by water or air, to a considerable dis- 
tance ; the more roinote it is, the less will be the amount 
that reaches the further extremity. Heated air or water 
becomes lighter than wlien cold, and naturally ascends in 
consequoiiOL'. Either may be conducted in an upward 
incline, or in a perpendicular or horizontal direction, but 
not readily downwards, on account of the disposition of 
all heated substances to ascend. This transmission of 
heat in pipes containing water is usually termed circula- 
tion, and the arrangement of the ])ipe8 throughout, to 
allow an unimpeded circulation, is one of the main prin- 
ciples of Heating, but is not sufficiently recognised in 
many instancies. The boiler must be placed below the 
level of any point the heat from it is intended to reach, 
the upper, or flow pipe, being connected on the top. The 
return pipe, by whicih tlm cold water enters, should bo 
renderocl free from the action of the fire by connecting 
it near the base — at the front preferably — and on both 
sides, if this i.s convenient. Dips in the pipes at any 
l>oint sliould bo specially avoided, as they freiiuently im- 
pede free circiulation — generally more so when extra heat 
is applied. Houses erected for various tuirposes may have 
their (]uantity of ]upes in proportion to the heat re- 
cjuired, and still be in connection w’ith the same mains 
conducting heat to others having much higlicr tempera- 
tures. There are no special rules applicable, in all cases, 
as to how many pipes a certain house will require, so 
much depending on stoking, and upon the amount of 
heat that may be available. It is bo.st to provide for 
emergencies, in the first place, by insuring a sufficiency 
of piping, and inserting valves in the flow and return 
pipes, for regulating the admission of heat. In the 
arrangement of a Heating apparatus, an important 
part should be taken by the gardener in charge, as, 
although the workmen employed may understand the 
principles on which the success of their w'ork depends, 
they do not similarly understand the requirements of 
plants. A proper system must bo adopted wliere there 
are several houses to be heated and kept at different 
temperatures, by one or more boilers set and connected 
together. Main flow and return pipes should bo fixed, 
with a gradual rise, at a point below all others in con- 
nection, and near the central part of the distance the 
heat is intended to reach, so that branches may be taken 
on either side. All houses or pits intended for Heating 
separately, and irrespective of the one adjoining, should bo 
provided w ith cliock valves near the junction with the main 
pipes. As heat always rises most rapidly to the highest 
points, it should be arranged that these are in the houses 
required at the highest temperatures. Pipes 4in. in 
diameter are those most largely used for top heat; 
others, only :hn., are well adapted for beds or for small 
houses. In houses specially devoted to plants requiring 
a somewhat dry atmosphere in winter — Pelargoniums, 
for instance — an extra 2in. pipe is sometimes fixed along 
the lower part of the rafters for drying the air, this 
being generally attended with excellent results in the 
production of large, clean flowers, free from damp. 

Boilers. Of thescj, there are numerous forms in use. 
Some are composed of one or two series of cast-iron 
pipes placed in an upright or horizontal direction, and 
exposed to the action of the fire. Others are made 
of welded or wrought iron, and as they can be i)ur- 
ohased in such a variety of sizes, and invariably answer 
well, their use is somewhat extensive. The more simple a 
boiler is in construction, and the greater surface it ex- 
poses to the direct action of fire used, the better. Tubu- 
lar boilers frequently become choked with fuel amongst 
the pipes or tubes, and, if this is not prevented, a groat 
loss of heat is sustained. Boilers having complicated 
arrangements of any sort are seldom so effective as 
those of a simple form, the divisions between the 
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parts in the furnace soon becoming choked with soot. 
The requisite size of boiler depends on its approximate 
Heating power, the length of pipes connected, and the 
amount of heat required. It is advisable to make pro- 
vision, in the fir.st place, by fixing a Heating power con- 
siderably higher than that absolutely necessary. A groat 
deal depends on the sort of fuel used^ the rapidity of 
draught, and the manner of stoking. The plain Saddle 
Boiler is well known as being one of the oldest types, 
but, when properly set, still amongst the most efficient. 
There are various modifications of it, which claim various 
advantfvgcs, such as economising fuel. h<*at, Ac. One 
of the most useful and efficituit forms is the Flue and 



Fig. 172. Flue and Terminal Knd Saddle Boilbo. 
a, Flow Pipe ; b, b, Return Pipes ; c, Flue. 


Terminal End Saddle (see Fig. 172). It is a wrought 
wcblod boiler, made in sizes varying in length from 
2ft. to 5ft., heights and transverse inside measure- 
ments being in proportion. The approximate Heating 
power of one of these boilers, 2ft. long, is given as 500ft. 
of 4in. piping ; 3ft. long us 800ft. ; and 5ft. long as 2000ft. ; 
the unequal proportion, in results corresponding with 
length, being accounted for by the enlargement of all 
parts, and the variation in height and width. The flue 
extends nearly to the back, and through it the whole of 
the heat must pass from the fire. Sometimes, another 
flue is formed with bricks on the outside surface, as with 
the ordinary Saddle ; at others, the whole is oovered with 
an arch without any division. As the full surface of the 
boiler on both sides is exposed to heat, nearly the fullest 
possible amount is absorbed before reaching the chimney. 

The Gold Medal Boiler (see Fig. 173), so named from that 
award being conferred on it after a working competition at 
the Birmingham Exhibition in 1872, is of wrought iron, 
and virtually a fined Saddle with a terminal end, the flue 
being in the form of throe chambers instead of one, 



Fig. 173. Tub Gold Medal Boilbr. 


as in that previously noticed. This boiler maintains a 
high position, and a large number are in use. Variotui 
sizes are made, ranging from 2ft. to 6ft. long, and pro- 
portionately large in all parts. The approximate Heating 
power of one 2ft. long, is 500ft. ; that of 4ft., 1700ft* ; and 
that of 6ft. in length, 3500ft.~>all of 4in. piping. 
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Another modification of a naddle boiler in the Cruci- 
form (see Fig. 174). It combineR great Heating power 
with economy of fuel ; the formation of it» fluee, in the 



Fio. 174. CRiKMFortM Saddle JIoii.kii. 
a. Flow ]*ipe ; b, b, lleturn PipoH; c, c, c, Triangular Flues. 

shape of a cross, being such as oonrlucoH to a free circu- 
lation of water, without the disadvantage of resting-places 
being in thorn for sodimont. Approximate Heating 
power is much tlie same as in the Gold Mo<lal Boiler. 

The Climax is a wrought-iron saddle boiler, somewhat 
like the Gold Medal, but having only two chambers in 
the interior, instead of three. It has a waterway both 
at back and front, and is fed from the top instead of the 
furnace door. , This latter arrangement has now been 
introduced into other forms of saddle boilers, it being 
considered advantageous in . saving labour in stoking. 
There ore various other modifications of the saddle in 
use, where more chambers are made in the crown part 
or on the sides. Those already noticed will bo found 
thoroughly efficient, and, not being complicated in con- 
struction, are much to be preferred. 

A powerful boiler for Heating great longtlis of piping, 
on account of its form being specially adapted for sus- 
taining heavy pressure, ia the Improved Cornish or 


a 



Fio. 175. Improved Cormsii or Treivtjiam Boil.^ai. 


a, Flow Pipe ; 6, Return Pipe ; r, Furnace Door ; </, Upper 
Flue Door ; e, liOwer Flue Door and Front Stand ; /, 
Back Stand. 

Trentham Boiler, represented in Fig. 1 75. It consists of 
two wrought-iron cylinders, strongly riveted together, 
about 2in. of water spaoe being allowed between thorn. 
The door frame is attached to one end, and the fire 
bars ore inside the cylinder near the bottom, which 
forms an ash-pit, the upper, or larger, portion being the 
furnace. In fixing, the boiler is stood on two cast-iron 
standsj^ the front one forming a frame for the lower fine 
doofc. Walls are built clear of the boiler on either side, 
and upper and lower flues formed by a course of fire 
hrioks Mng fixed against the side of the cylinder about 
half-way up; an arch spanning the top from this. The 
heat is oondupted through tlio centre, over the top by 
the upper flue, and thou returns by the bottom one to 
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the chimney, thus exposing the fullest possible amount 
of water spaoe to the oc^tion of the lire. The minimum 
approximate Heating power of this boiler, 5ift. long by 
3ft. diameter, is given as 2000ft. of 4in. piping; and 
one 8ft. long by 3tft. diameter is calculated to heat 
5500ft. of the same sized pipes. 

Tubular boilers are composed of a series of cast-iron 
tubes placed either in an upright or a horizontal direction, 
and connected together for the free circulation of water in 
all parts. Some are cast in one piece — an objectionable 
system, as any defect in easting, or an accident, may cause 
a leakage at any time, which, if serious, would render the 
whole useless. To meet this objection, and efl'eot further 
improvements, Messrs. Weeks and Co., of Chelsea, have 
provided, in their notable and widely-used Duplex Upright 
tubular boilers with diaphragm, a system by which the 
whole may bo worked together, or, in the event of an acci- 
dent to one part, that half of the boiler may be romoviid 
and the other still kept working until repairs are finished. 
Duplicate parts are kept for replatdng those which be- 
come defective, without the necessity of substituting a 
now boiler. Water tubes inclose the furnace, and small 
horizontal ones are placed as fire bars. The fuel is 
admitted at a circular hole in the toy), wliich is provided 
witli an iron cover. Rivers’ Patent is a rather oxi)en- 
sive, but a powerful, tubular boiler, which may be prac- 
tically termed indestruotihlc. It has a double row of 
horizontal tubes, forming a semicircle above the fire, 
which is fed from the furnace door. On any one of 
the tubes becoming defective, it can be replaced by a 
duplicate in a very^ short time, and the Heating con- 
ducted as before. These boih'rs are in use, in some in- 
stances, whore enormous lengths of pipes are connected; 
but it should be stated that tliey have not been sufficiently 
tried to prove whether they would be equally satisfactory 
in all cases. They are noted for rapid circulation. 


<: 



Fin. 176. Upright Cylinder Boilb:r. Front Elevation. 

For Heating a small or moderate-sized house, such as 
those frequently possessed by amateurs, a portable Upright 
Cylinder Boiler and Furnace, similar to that shown in 
Figs. 176 and 177, is well suited. It may bo plaoed near 
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one end, or oven inside a house, as no hriclcs arc required 
for settiriK-, and the smoke may bo conducted from the flue 
to the outsiiie by a circuilar pipe or chimney. The exterior 
view of these independent boilers pro'^ents a neat appear- 
ance j but it ii not advisable to place them inside the 



FKJ. 177. riMtKJIll C’VMMIKR liollj.u. Vl-.IlTirAl. Srctio.n. 

a, Flow I’ip^ ; b. Return Pipe; c, Fire Door; d. Ash-box Door, 
with Ventilator; e, Smoko Flue. 

plant house if it can be avoided, on account of their 
drying effect on the air. Indopendont cylinder boilers 
are made )»oth with and without an extended top for 
adding fresh fuel. 

Small greenhouses are occasionally heated with boilers 
warmed by gas instead of ordinary fuel. This method is 
rather expensive to keep snfficiimt water in circulation 
for raising or maintaining a medium temperature in a 
large glass house. It is, however, a convonieut mode of 
excluding frost from small Btraoturos in places where a 



a, Boiler, cniisi^iitiK of Ilcaiinjt Coil, iioloMod in a rase; Con- 
nection of Burners with tias-pipe ; «, Flow l*ipe ; d, Return Pipe. 

plentiful supply of gas can be obtained. It has an ad- 
vantage for those who do nut require much heat, and 
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who are unable to attend to fires. When once started 
at the proper rate, thi* water will continue to warm and 
circulate so long as the gas keeps burning. A little 
additional water is necessary in the supply cistern occa- 
sionally. Gas boilers, of wliicb Messrs. Wright and Co.'s 
is a good arrangement (see Fig. 178), consist of a heating 
eoil of pipes arranged above one or more Bunsen burners 
inside an inclosed case, and having a flow pij)e attached, 
which branches into another, as shown in the illu8t’’ation, 
and returns to the lower part of the boiler. With a small 
flue attacliod, th(« whole ajiparatus can stand in tlio house 
it has to warm, and thus the full amount of heat will 
be utilised. The product of combustion from a Bunsen 
burner is merely a slight vapour, sufficient oxygen being 
incorporated with the gas, so soon as it loaves the pipe, 
to cause its whole consumption by the fire without any 
soot being loft. Two stoves heated by gas, and answering 



Fig. 179. Ritchies Lux Caloii. 

A, Door, which opens on a Bmison burner ; l», n, Tiihos, in which 
the proibiets of eoniluistion are condenstMl (with the exci'ptioii of 
the carbonic acid) into fluid form. 

without flues, are Kitohio’s Lux Calor (see Fig. 1 79) and 
Clark's Syphon Condensing Stove, represented in Fig. 180 ; 
both having Bunsen burnors attached. In the Lux (?!alor, 
the products of combustion, w ith the? exception of uarbonio 
acid, are ooiulensed in tubes on either side of the burner. 



Fig. 180. Ci.auk’s Svpiion Condk.n.sino Stove. 

There is little fear of the small amount of carbonic acid 
gas doing injury, as, being heavier than atmospheric air, 
it falls to the lowest point, and is removed by any feeble 
onrront. This stove is oalciil.ited to warm any fairly 
good structure, not too much expf>Hod, with an irftorior 
capacity not exceeding 1000 (?ubio feel. The Syphon 
Condensing Stove is construoticd on somewhat the same 
linos as the Lux Calor; hut, unlike it, the warm air is — 
after parting with the products of combustion — conveyed 
through a tube over the flame and into the Bpaoe to be 
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wormed; an additional amount of purity in the air heinpr 
claimed by the inventor in oonf-oquotuje of thif< procef»H. 
The ConduiiKin^f Stove i'^ c.onRiderod unoful and 

available for small loan-to or otlu^r bonH<js, containing^ a 
cubic cai)afity of from (lOOft. to BOOl’t., in ploccH inacooH- 
fiible to ajiot-water apparatus. 



Fig. 181. Mineral Oil Stove, with Oouulb Burners. 

Mineral oil stoves (see Fijf. 181) are perforce used by 
amateurs for excluding frost from small houses in winter. 
They are objcuitionable on account of the strong smell 
caused by the oil when burning, but are useful where no 
other means of Heating can be procured, or os a sub- 
stitute at times when a permanent apparatus gets out 
of order. Large oil stoves with double burners emit a 
ooiiHiderable amount of heat, and materially raise the 
temperature in a small house. 

All boilers should be provided witli a tap near the 
bottom, for omj)tying, in case of repairs, or for removing 
sediment that collects inside. Air ta})s must be fixed in 
the highest points of the flow pipes, or. bettor still, a small 
lead tube may bo connected and carrie<l up the inside of 
the house, liigher than the level of any ])art of the 
apparatus.^ Hot-water pipes are usually made of cast iron, 
and the joints may be connectcul with various compositions, 
such as cement, rod and white lead mixed, steel filings, A:c. 
Each substance is largely used by different Heating 
engineers, the last-named being perhaps the oldest, and — 
when mixed with the proper ])roportion of sal-ammoniac, 
and a little sulpliur, to cause rusting — the most sub- 
stantial method ; it is, however, more difficult to dis- 
connect joints made with this preparation than when red 
lead is employed. Strong liemp pa<;l<ing, in addition, will 
bo requisite in either case. Some persons prefer joints 
made with flanges, and screwed togetlior, with vulcanised 
indiorubber washers between. Those occupy more space 
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than ordinary sockets, but have the advantage of being 
easily replaced. Indiarubbor rings also make good joints, 
and arc cpiickly renewed or removed in cat-es of necjes- 
sity. They are made of the proper size, and phi(M*d on 
the smaller end of one pipe, which is tlion piish(*d into 
thcj socket end of the othur. All pipes in use hhould rest 
on firm walls or stands prepared for them ; suffi<dont room 
for expansion being allowed on ca(di side, and at the ends. 
To insure a free circulation, the interior must he, kept 
free from air, and all valves sliould be (japablo of open- 
ing a waterway as nearly as possible the full size of 
the pipe. A water cistern must be i>rovided, and fixed 
at a higher level than any i)art of the apparatus it 
has to keei> supplied. 

KXSB£CLADUS (from hehe, pnbosconce, and liladoe, 
a branch ; in referciuio to the hairiness of the young 
slioots). Obd. Solauacece. A genus containing about five 
si>ocieH of stove ])L‘rennial herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of 
W*‘storii tropical America. They thrive in a rich sandy 
loam and leaf mould. Propagated hy cuttings, made 
from half* ripened wood, and inserted in sand, under a 
bell glass, in bottom beat. 

H. blflorUB (two flowered). /?., peduncles axillary, sr»litary, 
forked or trifld, bearing two (rarely three) handsome drooping 
flowers ; calyx jilabnms, with tlvc spreading segments ; corolla 
of two cohmrs, lin. or more long ; tube conico-cylindrical, purple, 
hairy, striated; limb of five ‘•preading, green, narrow -lanceolate 
.segments ; stamens much exserted ; anthers blue-purple. August, 
k, lower ones .solitary, alternate; iijq>er ones in uiiemial pairs, 
sub-ovate, shortly peti<»late, acute. Hranebes more <»r loss 
spreading, terete, glabrous. Andes of Peiu, 1844. Sub-shrub. 
(Ji. M. 4192.) 

H. ventrlCOSUB (ventricoso). JL one or two together, on short 
droujung ptsluncles fnnn the axils of the leaves ; calyx finely 

I mhescent, toothed ; corolla pale yellow, ,>in. luoad ami ileep ; 
iiiih tootiusl. Summer, /r, a large, glabrous, poisonous berry. 
1. shortly .stalked, ovate, acute, entire, or slightly sinuate- 
dentate ; upper surfa<‘e i>right medium green ; the lower paler. 
h. 3ft. to 4ft. Peru. Shrub. (Ref. Ji. 208.) 

HEBECIiZNXTXM. See Bupatoriuxn. 

HBBBNSTRBTIA (named in honour of John Ernest 
Hchonstreit, 170fi-1757, Professor of Botany in the Unt- 
vorsity of Lcipsic). Ohd. Selaijinciv. A genus contain- 
ing about twenty spocies of greenhouse evergrtsen shi'uhs, 
Kuh-shruhs, or annual herbs, natives of South Afri(ja 
I (one extending to Abyssinia), few of wliich anj seen in 
I cultivation. Flowers wliito or yellow, sessile ; sjukes 

teriiiinul, often dense, sliort or elongated. Leaves altijr- 
natc or scattered. The species thrive in a com])ost of 
sandy tibry loam, with the addition of a little ja^at. 
Propagated by cuttings, madtj of short young shoots, and 
inserted in sandy peat, under a hell glass, in spring. 
H. (Icntata is increased by seed. 

I H. dentata (tootlied). Jt, white; spikes smooth. May to 
Sejdember. 1. linear, toothc<l. h. 1ft. 1739. Annual. (B. M. 

H. flrutloOBa (shrubby), ft, white, in oblong spikes, disagreeably 
scented at night ; calyx small, bipartite ; corolla tube huiger than 
calyx, filiform ; bracts entire, ovate, acuminab?, sometimes ciliate. 
August, 1. linear-huiceolate, dentate or rather pinnatifid-tleiitaie, 
smooth when full growui ; young ones somewhat hairy along the 
midrib on the under side. Stems shrubby. Ju lift. 1816. 
(B. M. 1970.) 

H. integrrifolla (entire-leaved). Jl. white. May and Juno. I. 
linear, quite entire, /t. 1ft. 1792. (A. B. R. 252.) 

KBCKTIA (named after J. H. G. Hecht, a Prussian 
Ckmnsellor, who died in 1837). Obd. liromcliacfa’. A 
genus containing about six si)Ociea of pretty grtonhouse 
herbs. Flowers small, disposed in a compound spike. 
Leaves long, spiny, (‘rowdcMl, recurved, subulate, linear. 
For culture, see Tillandsia. 

H. argentoa (silvery).* Jl. white, small, in globose clusters. 1. 
in a dense rosette, sharply rernrvetl, rigid, to 2ft. long. 

General habit of //. (ihieshrahtii, hut voy distuiet hy reasuu of 
the dense silvery eoating of both leaf surfaces. Mexico. 

B* OordylinoldGS (Cordyline-like). fi. numerous, small, in a 
much -branched panicle. 1. lanceolate, recurved, remotely and 

strongly saw-toothed. Mexico, 1881. Habit tufted, (k. M. 
6554.) 
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BL Ohiesbreglitll (Ghiesbreeht's). Jl. wlnti^h, inuijcniflcant, 
snuill, clustered on tall sleiuler scapes. 1. rosiilate, recurved, 
spiny, very ornamental, purple and green, silvery below. Mexico, 
IBO. (B. M. 5842.) 

HSDA&OaCA. See Barwinia. 

HBBS&A (tbo old Latin <name for the Ivy, nsod 
by Virgil and Pliny). Ivy. Ord. Araliaceas. A genus, 
as now limited, containing but a couple of species of 
tall climbing shrubs, of which the one — in one or other 
of its numberless forms — is widely distributed throughout 
the Northern hemisphere, and the second confined to 
Australia. Flowers polygamous ; umbels paniculate. 
Leaves undivided, lobed or pinnate, compound. Few 
plants are more serviceable in both largo and small 
gardens than the old-fashioned Ivy, scarcely any situa- 
tion being unsuitable for it. In a good rich soil, growiih 
is much more rapid than in a poor one ; and strong 
plants, grown first in pots before placing out, wcdl repay 
for the extra preparation thus made, by covering their 
allotted space in a much shorter time. Ivy is now' ex- 
tensively used to cover open railings, as an arbour, as 
an edging plant, as a “ screen ” for a dniwing-room, 
for hanging baskets, and in several other ways. When 
established, it is advisable to clip off all the old leaves 
annually, about April, as a close growth is thereby in- 
duced, and the old foliage is soon replaced by new. 
Propagation is readily effected by cuttings of any 
moderately firm young shoots, inserted in pots, or in the 
open ground, preferably in autumn. The tree forms and 
their numerous sports are grafted, any (jominon strong- 
gjowing climbing form being use<l as a stock. The others 
may also be grafted, and the rarer variegated ones usually 
are, a.s this method of increase is a much more rapid one 
than cuttings. If cuttings are inserted in heat, and k<tpt 
shaded until roots arc formed, good plants are obtained in 
much less time than when placed in a cold frame, or in the 
open air. 

H. imgtraltann (Australian). urnlsds pedunculate, with the 
peduncles almost verticUlat<^ along the elongated branches of a 
large, loose, tennlual panicle. 1. large, pinnate, the rachls 
articulate ; leaflets few, ovate, ovabobUmg tir ovate-lanceolate, 
shortly acuminate, often above 6in. long, .smooth and shining, hut 
prominently veined. Cpieensland. A small, quite glabrous, green- 
hou.se tree. 

H. (hoary). A synonym of If. IMU < 

H. Cavendlflhli ((.’avendish's). A synonym of II. Helix mar- 
ffinata minor, 

B. cordata (heart-.shapeil). A synonym of 11. Helix 8cut\f<dia. 

H. degantiMdma (most elegant). A synonym of //. Helix 
niarfjinafa rubra. 

H. BnuUUfolia (large-leaved). A Hynoiiym of H. Helix 
eanariemitt. 

H. HellSC. Common Ivy. /. yellowish-green ; borders of the 
calvx entire ; petals five, broad and short ; stamens five. Autumn. 
1. thick and shining, ovate, angular, or three or five-Iobe<l ; tluKse 
of the barren stems usually much wore divided than the upper 
ones. Westeni and Southern Eurox>e, Nortliem Africa, and West 
Central Asia; ext<*nding over the whole of Britain. Ot the 
innumerable forms, the following are the best : 



Fig. 182. Hbdbra Helix aujeriensis vahiegata. 


H. H. alfferlMUds (Algerian).* 1. yellowish-green, varying from 
entire broad-ovate or orbicular to a peculiar rounded three-lobed 
form. A fine rapid-growing variety, with large leaves of a cheerful 
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green. Syn. H. virUHs (S. H. Ivy, 99). There is a variegated 
form of this, which, although not particularly attractive in 
a young shite, is handsome when thoroughly established.* 
Syn. H. canescem. See Fig. 182. 





r 

Fio. 183. llEDERA Helix ARnouESCENS aurea maculata. 

B. B. arboresoetiE (arborescent). This is the **tree’' form of the 
common native Ivy of our woods and hedge banks. There are 
HUl»-varieties. with golden (see Fig. 183) and silver variegation, 
and one with yelhiw hendes, 

B. B. aurantla (orange).* /. like those of II. H. chrjfsoearm^ hut 
fruits of n heautifui reddisli-orange colour. (B. U. 1884, 84.) 



B. B. oanatiensis (Canary Islands). Irish Ivy. This is the 
common larp-loaved climbing Ivy— the best of all for quickly 
clothing walls, or for forming a green carpet under trees or on 
hanks where grass, &c., risfnsoH to grow. 1. deep green, usually 
flve-lohed; terminal lolw largest. 'I’lio fertile state of this, 
that which has outgrown the climbing stage, and produces flowers 
and fruit, has entire ovate leaves, and is propagated by grafting 
on the type ; it is generally known in nurseries under the name 
of //. if. arhoretseenH. Hv.N. H. {jrandi. folia. There is a variegated 
form of this, hut it is very apt to revert to the type. 



Fio. 185. Hbdrka Helix dbntata. 
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H. H. elxrysoofirpa (iiolden-fruitea).* I smalliAh, BOTneiimes 
nearly triangular and tlireedobed ; central lobe frequently pro- 
longed, wltli a few 8liarf> lobeN or notches ; colour grc*yisli-green : 
principal veins lined with markings of a lighter shade. A quick- 
growing climber. 

B. H. ooni^lomorata (crowded).* A marked, slow.growing, erect 
vturiety, with small, wavy leaves, and very short internoiles. An 
excellent subject for rockwurk. SSee Fig. 184. 

B, B* cmspidata minor (smaller cuspidate). 1. uniformly three- 
lobed, the lobes eaual and crenated ; colour a deep rich glossy 
green, with whitish veins. A pretty 8mHlMcave<l variety, with 
bright reddish-purple leaf-stalks, and stems purplish when young. 

B« H« doltoldoa (deltoid). 1. bluntly deltoid, blackish-green, 
changing in autumn to a dull purpliMh-broiize. iStetn purplish, 
rather stout. A distinct wall Ivy. (.S. 11. Ivy, 75.) 

R, BL dcntata (toothed). A large handsome Ivy, somewhat like 
B. H. Ucegmrianat but with less glo-ssy leaves, which are not 
unfrequently distinctly toothed. See Fig. 185. 



Fio. 186. JlRDEUA Helix dioitata. 


K. K. dlgltata (digitate). 1. more decidedly digitate than in most 
other Ims, blackish-green, with whitish vein.s. A rather vigorous 
grower, and an excellent Ivy for walls. See Fig. 186. U. II. 
CaenwoodUtna is a plant >\liich scarcely differs (if at all) from 
ii. U, digitata. 



Fio. 187. Uedera Uklix Do.xerailkn.sis. 


B. B. Donerollonsls (Donerail’s).* A very pretty, small-leaved 
form, with leaves , which assume a dull jmrjile-brown colour in 
winter. A neat, compact plant, of medium rate of growth, good 
for walls, or for pot culture. See Fig. 187. 
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H«r H. Olsrnill (Olym’s). 1. varying in form from regular ovate 
to long wedge-shaped, many of them being obscurely three-lobed ; 
colour a very glossy, deep dull green A tine an<l distinct form, 
of a wiry habit of growth. One of the best for pot culture. 

H. H. nraoilis (siender). I usually three-lobed ; colour rather 
light ilull green, richly bronzed in autumn. Stems wiry, purplish. 
A very pretty variety for covering a wall or a tree stump. 
(S. U. Ivy, 66.) 

H. H. lolMAta major (larger-lobed). 1. three to five-lobed (in old 
plants, large), deep glossy green. A good, vigorous grower. See 



Pio. 189. li».i>ERA Helix lucida. 


B. B. Indda (glossy). 1. frequently deltoid, glossy ; larger ones, 
in vigorous plants, with from three to five somewhat indistinct 
lobes. A fast grower, suitable for clothing walls and tree stumps, 
or for pot culture. See Fig. 189. 

H. H. luteola (yellowish-tinted). 1. from broadly ovate to irregular 
rhomboid, occasionally three-lobed; sleiiis and petioles usually 
green, sometimes slightly purplish; ceiitml parts dark green, 
mottled w'ith grey; margin broad, of a yellowish cream colour. 
A fine tree Ivy, of robust habit, and an excellent form for pot 
culture. 

H. H. morginata (margined). 1. bluntly triangular; ground 
colour dull green, margined with creamy-white, brilliantly striped 
with red or pink in autumn. A somewhat slow-growing form. 
(S. II. Ivy, 78, 88.) 

H. B* marglnata anroa (golden-margined). 1 . elongate tri- 
angular, bonlered with faint orange-yellow, turning to red. An 
excellent Ivy for walls. 

H. H. marglnata minor (lesser margined). A pretty but slow- 
growing form, with smaller leaves than //. 11. marf/hiata. Not 
vigorous enough for walls, but a desirable plant for cultivation in 
pots. Syn. II. Cavendishii. 

H. B. marglnata rubra (red-margined). This differs from 
//. U. marginata in the bright deep rosy-red hue of the extreme 
edge of the leaf ; the red colour does not appear until autumn, 
and disappears in spring. A slow-growing variety. Sv.ns. 
//. fl^qnnt i . If. ti ‘ 





PlO. 190. liEbEliA HELIX MARMORATA MINOR. 

H. B. marmorata (marbled). A large-leaved form, of vigorous 
habit, with irregular blotches of a creamy- white colour. Good 
for walls or rough rockwork. Another and very distinct sub- 
variety is marmorata minor, with much smaller leaves. The 
variegation of this, too, is less apt to ** run out ** than that of 
the larger form. See Fig. 190. 

B. B. palmata (palmate). 1. medium-sized, three to five-lobed ; 
colour a dull deep green. This, in a voung state, much resembles 
11. dipitata, but, when mature, is (listiuct enough to deserve a 
varietal name. A neat, but rather slow grower. (S. H. Ivy, 75.) 

B. B. nelluoida (translucent). L medium size, bluntly quad- 
rangular, mottled with green and white, or white and semi- 
transparent. Young stems red. Habit robust. 

B. H. purpurea (purple). A climbing Ivy with leathery leaves 
like those of 11. Hotgneriana, but of a purplish colour. 

B. H. Rsegnerlana (Ilirgner’s).* 1. large, dark green, leathery, 
broadly cordate. A handsome and distinct variety, of vigorous 
habit. I'he arborescent form of this is the most sinking of all 
. the tree Ivies. See Fig. 191. 


R 
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Pio. 191. Hrdera Hrlix Rjsonrriana. 

B. B. rhombca (rhomboid).* L rhomboid, green, narrowly mar- 
‘ with creamy-white. A distinct form of medium, or, rather, 
small size, and of somewhat slow growth. 

H« B. sagittnfoUa (arrow-leaved). L usually bluntly three- 
lobed, the central lobe projecting forward in the form of a letter 
V; colour a dull dark green, with a few patches of blackish- 
bronze, which change, in autumn, to a rich purplish-bronze ; prin- 
cipal veins light green. A free grower, of wiry habit, (s. H. 
Ivy, 69.) 

H. ^ SOUtifoUa (shield-shaped-leaved). 1. medium size, roundish 
triangular, or obscurely three-lobed, dull green ; veins obscurely 
marked. A distinct variety, but not a robust grower. SYN'. 
//. eordatii. (S. U, Ivy, 74.) 



Fio. 192. flRDERA Helix tarieoata. 


H. B. variogata (variegated). This, one of the numerous 
variegated forms of our native Ivy, has lighter green leaves, 
margined and blotched with creamy- white. It keeps very con- 
stant, and, although not so quick a grower or so handsome as 
some others, is well worth a place against a wall or an old tree 
trunk. See Fig. 192. 

B. B. Willseana (Wills's). This is a dark-lenved form, nearly 
allied to II. li. lohata major, from which it differs in the veins 
being less distinctly markecl, and in the colour being much 
darker in the summer, and in winter deepening to almost 
black. Sv.N. //, ni^ra. (.S. H. Ivy, 62 and 72.) 

BL nigra Oilack). A synonym of H. IltUx WUlseana. 

B. tricolor (three-coloured). A synonym of TT. Ilelia marginata 
rubra. 

B. Viridis (green). A synonym of //. Helix algerienrit. 

BSDBBACEJB. A name given to the order Araliacam. 

KSBOBKOO TKX8TUS. See Eehinooaotiu. 
HBDOE KY880P. See Oratiola. 

HEDGE MV8TA&D. Sxa Eryiimiun. 
KSDOS8* Hedgaa of rarione deeoripiionfi are exten* 
sir^j phmtod in oonneution with gardens. They may 
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either form the boundary fence, or be intended for soreenef 
shelter, Ao. Various shrubs and plants are available for 
utilising, according as any one may succeed better than 
another, or to suit the special requirement for which the 
Hedge is intended. Different soils and localities must also 
be taken into consideration. Box, Privet, Thuja, Ao., sue- 
oeed almost anywhere as Hodges, ^e last-named doing best 
on rather heavy soil ; but neither is suited for anything 
beyond a screen where there is a paling as well, or for 
dividing one part of a garden from another. As a 
boundary fence, Whitethorn and Beech, planted together 
when young, and afterwards kept frequently out in, form, 
eventually, a Hedge which is practically impassable. Blaok- 
ibom may also bo similarly used, but it has the dis- 
advantage of throwing up quantfties of suokers from 
creeping roots. The Myrobalan, or Cherry Plum {Prunue 
ceraeifera) is sometimes used, and forms, when esta- 
blished, an croellent Hedge. It is, moreover, very attrac- 
tive when in flower. Hornbeam grows quiohly, and makes 
a capital deciduous Hodge, cither for a boundary or for 
hheltor. Common Laurel may also be planted for the 
purpose, but it is liable to injury from severe frosts. Yew 
and common Holly make the thickest and best Hedges for 
shelter. The former is rather slow-growing, and both suc- 
ceed best on a rich, rather heavy soil. Hollies transplant 
readily in April or September, when of a good height i 
consequently, a full-sized, thick Hedge may be at once 
secured in necessary oases. When inserting young 
plants, autumn or early spring should be selected for 
the operation ; the ground should be previously well pre- 
pared by trenching, and by the addition of a little manure, 
if it is poor. In the case of a Hedge which is eventually to 
be a boundary division for keeping oattlo, Ac., out of a 
garden Inolosure, a wooden fenoe will be requisite for some 
time as well. This may be made of rough posts, with 
long bars fitted in them. Thoms should be out nearly 
to the ground the first year, and stopped enough after- 
wards to keep them thick at the bottom. They should 
be trimmed onoe or twice each summer after becoming 
established. Holly and Yew Hedges are usually olippsd, 
with shears, in September, when growth is completed. 
Broad-leaved shrubs, such as Laurels, should be out in 
with a knife, in preference to shears, which sever the 
leaves, rendering them nnsightly, and the Hedge ex- 
oeedingly formal. Young Hedges are muoh improved, 
and their growth encouraged, when the soil is kept open 
round their roots with a hoe or fork, which also destroys 
weeds at the same time. 

KEDWZGZA (named after John Hedwig, 1730-1799, a 
celebrated museologist and Professor of Botany, at Leipsie), 
Stns. CaproxyUm, Tstragaatrig. Oad. Burtaraeam, A 
genus containing four or 'five species of glabrous trees, 
natives of the West Indies, Northern Brazil, and Guiana. 
H. haUamifera, the species best known to cultivation, is 
a tall-growing stove evergreen tree, yielding an exudation 
of a balsamic nature. It requires a sandy loam soil, with 
a little peat added. Propagated by ripened cuttings, in- 
serted in sandy soil, in a rather strong heat, 

B. telMUnttera (balsam-bearing). JL whitish, small, In panloled 

racemes. L impari-plnnate, with stalked, quite entire, coriseeous 

leaflets. A 60ft. West Indies, 1820. 

KEDYCHXUSI (from hedyt^ sweet, and ehion, snow; 
referring to the sweet-scented snow-white flowers of 
If. coronarium, which was the first species introdnoed). 
Indian Garland Flower. Ord. Settaminem. A genus of 
about twenty-five species of handsome stove herbaceous 
plants, all natives of tropical Asia. They have terminal 
spikes of white, scarlet, or yellow flowers, and fine foliage. 
S^e of the species, particularly U, QardMsrxanum, thrive 
well planted out in a wide conservatory border, in a oom« 
post of good loam enriched with a little thovonglily deoayed 
manure, and the whole rendered porous by the addition of 
some sharp sand. Hedyohiums are exceedingly onuHiiental. 
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Oooasional Bnppliea of liquid manure are beneficial in 
aeonring atrongth and vigour. These plants are also 
Viduable for aub'tropical gardening, and for this ))urpose 
may be treated similar to Canna (which see). For pot 
culture, they may be placed in large pots or tubs, in 
spring, using rich soil, and applying plenty of water and 
liquid manure when established. When flowering is over, 
the spikes may be cut down. In spring, when the plants 
are repotted, the rhizomes can be divided. The second 
season, the spent earth can be partly removed, and the 
plants repotted into pots or boxes only an inch or two 
larger. Where a heated tank is used for growing tropical 
water plants, place the bottom of the pots or tuba, con- 
taining the Hedychiums, in the water to a depth of 2in. 
or Sin. ; where such a convenienoe does not exist, water 
the plants two or three times daily during the season of 
growth. Of those now in cultivation, H. Qardnerianum 
is by far the commonest; and, with the exception of 
that species, and of H. flavumt the ones mentioned below 
are stove plants. 

BL (taper-piiinted). Jl. handsome, fragrant ; spike 

loose, 9in. or more long; two outer segnients of corolla fiinh 
linear, patent ; of the three inner, two are pale yellow, the third 
pure white ; lamina deeply cut into two segments ; filaments red. 
October. I. broadly lanceolate, with an almost tllifonn point, 
glabrous above, slightly silky beneath, h. 3ft. to Sft. East 
Sidles, 1820. (B. M. 2969.) 

B. angoatlfollum (narrow-leaved).* y!. dull red, small, generally 
four to a fascicle, exnaiuting in succession ; corolla tube slender, 
cylindric, about lin. long ; calyx same length, superior, cyllndric ; 
imikes terminal, erect, rigid, open, 6in. to 18iii. long, smooth. 
June. /. linear-lanceolate, lOin. to 14in. long, lin. to 2iti. broad, 
bihurious, sessile on their smooth sheaths, pointod, smuoth on 
both sides. Stems erect, 3ft. to 6ft. high. India, 1815. (B. M. 
2078.) 

BL oainonm (flesh-coloured), ft. flesh-coloured, scentless ; bracts 
dilated, one-flowered, convolute ; calyx sub-toinentose. Augu.‘<t. 
L bifariouH, over 1ft. long, very slender, acuminate, h, 3ft. to 4ft. 
East Indies, 1823. (B. M. 2637.) 

SL olixirsoleucaiii (gold and white). Jl. pure white, with a 
bright orunge-culoiirea blotch on the lip, very fragrant ; filaments 
tong,) very deep orange. August, h. oft. East Indies. (U. M. 

SL ooronarlnm (garland).* Jl. snow-white, sweet-scented ; lip 
nearly 2!n. wide. May. A. Oft. East Indies, 1791. (B. M- 708.) 
B« ftavosum (yeltow)L* Jl. yellow, numerous, fragrant ; corolla 
tube slender ; faclniie linear ; lip erect, .large, obcordate ; spike 
terminal, solitary, erect, 6in. to Bin. long. July. 1. lanceofate, 
very fine-pointed, pubescent and pale beneath ; slieatli.s slightly 
pubescent. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Silhet, BengaL (B. M. 2378, under 
name of B. Jtavum.) 

B« fUtwnni (yellow).* Jl. bright orange, large, fragrant 
July. 1. 12in. to 14in. long. A. 3ft. Nepaul. 11^. In 
many Cornish inrdena, this handsome species has proved 
iiMurly hardy. <B. M.^.) 
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in two rows. A. 3ft to Oft East Indies, 1819. This very fine 
species is nearly hardy in England, if provided with a slight win- 
ter protection. The crowns, may, however, he lifted and stored 
similar to those of the Dahlia or Cunna. See Fig. 193. (B. B. 774.). 
B* nrACilo (slender). Jl. white, with the filiiment red ; calyx 
tubular, membranous ; corolla tube 2in. to Jin. long ; lobes three, 
filiform ; staminodes linear, acute ; lip linear-oblong, two-lobed ; 
spike Oin. to 7in. long. September. X Sin. to 9in. long, 2in. to 
3m. broad, finely acuminate ; base acute, narrowed into a petiole 
Bn. to )in, broad. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Sikklm-lliinalaya and 
Khasia Mountains, 1820. (B. M. 6638.) 

B. Bpioatum (spike-flowered). Jl. yellowish; corolla-tube ex- 
tending lin. beyond the sheath ; lip two-lobed. emargiiiate. 
October. L, spathe erect, one-tlowered, two-valved. h. 3ft. 
India. 1810. (B. M. 2300.) 

KSBYOTZS^CAMFANULZFLOBA- See Cocco- 
cypielnm oampamtlifiomm. 

HSBYSABUM {Hedyearon, tho Greek name uaed 
by Biosooridea). Ord. Leguminosos. This genua includes 
about fifty apeoiea of elegant hardy perennial herbs or sub- 
ahruba, whioh are distributed throughout Europe, North 
Africa, and the temperate and mountainou.s parts of Asia, 
two species , being North American. Flowers purple, 
white, yellowish-white, or rarely yellow ; peduncles bear- 
ing racemose spikes of large flowers. Loaves impari- 
pinnate ; leaflets entire, often pellucid-dotted, exstipel- 
late. Very few species are grown in our gardens, with 
the single exception of 11. coronarium. They are all of 
very easy culture in ordinary gardens, but open, sunny 
spots, and good deep soil, are most calculated to insure 
success. Increased by seeds. 

B. ooronarium (garland).* French Honeysuckle. Jl. deep red ; 
roikes or racemes ovate, crowded. Summer. 1. with three to 
five pairs of elliptic or roundish leaflets, which are clothed with 
pubescence beneath and on the margins. Stonis diffuse. A. 3ft. 
to 4ft. South-west Europe, 1596. Perennial herb. There is also 
a white-flowered variety. U. jtexuomin. a closely allied species, 
from Southern Spain, has red flowers, tinged with blue. 

B. Mfookenzii (Mackenzie’s). Jl. red, large, disposed in lonp 
racemes. Summer. {., leaflets oblong, clothed on both surfare.s 
with hoary ptibescence. North America, 1878. Plant decumbent. 
Perennial herb. (B. M. 6386.) 

B, obBOarum (obscure). Jl. purple, in long spikes. Summer 
1. with five to nine pairs of ovate-glabrous leaflets. Stems erect 
A. 6in. Europe, 1640. Perennial herb. (B. M. 282.) 

B. Blblrioum (Siberian). Jl. purple ; racemes long, axillary : 
bracts shorter than the pe<luncles. June and July. 1. pinnato, 
ovate-lanceolate, smooth. A. 4ft. Siberia, 1798. Perennial herb 
(B. M. 2213 ; B. B. 80S, under name of U. alpinum.) 
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K33DTSCBPS (from hedj/t, Bwoot, and tlepe, a 
covering). Oitn. Putin®. A monotypio gonna, tho 
epooies being a tall stove palm. For onltnro, see 

Xantia. 

H. Caatarbaryaiia (Viscount Canterliury's).* yL, pnniclu lirancii* 
ing into spreading spikes of about 6in., the rachis thick and 
flexuose, the notches not iinmerMed and not close ; male perianth, 
outer se^ents narrow-lanceolate, about two lines, the inner oiies 
broader and striate ; female perianth, outer segments three lines 
broad, and almost as long, inner ones ovate and mther siiurter. 

/r. ellipsoid, the pericarp nard when dry. t. long, pinnate, in a 
dense head ; segments numerous, nearly equal, and acuminate. 
h, ^ft. Lord Howe’s Island. Syn. Kentia Canterbimjana. See 
Fig. IM. 

XSXSL. Tho baso of a young cutting, when rornovod 
from tho junction formed by its ounnection with the parent 
plant. Many cuttings, especially those of a hard-wooded 
nature, root better when inserted with Heels, that part of 
tlie wood being just sufiioiently soliditiod ; and, if removed 
from the side of a branch, a larger surface is secured for 
placing in contaot with soil than when a horizontal out 
is made. 

KBELZNG-IK. The temporary insertion of cuttings, 
or the roots of plants, in soil, to preserve them until their 
permanent quarters are prepared. Heeling-in also applies 
to crops tliat are lifted, and their roots temporarily covered 
with soil in' a cool situation, to prolong the season of 
supply. 

KEERIA (named in honour of Oswald Hoor, a cele- 
brated Swiss botanist of the present century). SvN.s. 
Ileterocentron, Schizocentroji. Okd. Melaslomaceoi. A 
gonns comprising about four species of erect or pros- 
trate, pilose or glabrous herbs and sub-shrubs, inhabit- 
ing the mountains of Mexico and Guatemala. Flower.s 
white or pink ; petals four, ovate or obovate, obtuse or 
acuminate. Leaves cordate, lanceolate, or obovate-lancoo- 
late, membranaceous. //. rosea, the only species yet 
introduced, is a very rare but ornamental stove ever- 
green shrub, which can bo grown out of doors, in warm 
localities, daring part of the summer. It is a valuable 
stove winter-flowering plant, and saoceods best in sandy 
loam and peat. Cuttings of young shoots may be struck 
in February and March. 

H. rosoa (rosy), yf., panicle coinpouinl, terminal, spreading, eom- 
pc»sed of the numerous flowering Imiiiches, each of which mrms a 
corymb of many bright rose-coloured flowers, nearly lin. in 
diameter ; petals four, spreading, rhomboid-orbicular, a little 
concave, shortly uncuiculate. Autumn and early winter. 1. 
opposite, slightly scabrous above, elliptical, obtuse, entire, penni- 
nerved, tapering at the base into a moderately long petiole. 
h. 1ft. or more. Mexico. Plant suffruticose. (B. M. 6166^, under 
name of IleUreunlrum mexieanum.) 

XBIBCXA. This genus is now inolnded under NesM 
(which tee). 

KEINSIA (named after tho celebrated philologist, 
Heinsins, who translated the writings of Theophrastus). ^ 
Oko. Ruhiacea, A genus inolnding three or four speoies 
of evergreen shrubs, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers 
white, largish, pedioellato, solitary, or disposed in three 
to six-flowered terminal cymes. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate, oblong or elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate. H. 
jasminiflora, the only species yet introduced, is a beau- 
tiful, much-branched, unarmed, glabrous, stove shrub. 
For oulture, see Gardenia. 

B. jasminiflora (Jasmine-flowerodi.* Jl. white, salver-shaped, 
numerous, three or four together at the tops of the branchlets, 
pedicellate, somewhat racemose. February. L opposite, oval- 
oblong or ovate, acuminated, on short petioles. A 6ft. to 8ft. 
Sierra Leone, 1824. (B. M. 4207.) 

KSZKTZXA. This genus is now included under 
Alloplectus. 

HEZSTSBZA (named after Laurence Hoister, 1G83- 
1758, Professor of Botany at Helmstadt). Partridge Pea; 
Pois - Perdrix. Stn. Besioda, Ord. Olac%n§€s. This 
genus comprises about ton species of glabrons trees or 
shmbs, one from Western tropical Africa and the rest 
from tropical Amsrioa. Flowers small, sos^ or pedi- 


Heisteria— ronf tn ued. 

oellate, in tho axils of tho loaves. Loaves entire, ooriaoeons. 
Probably the only species yet introduced i.s the one 
desoribod below. It is a stove evergreen tree, thriving 
in a compost of loam, sand, and peat. Firm outtings ^ 
will root in sand, in brisk bottom heat. 

H. oooolnoa (scarlet), yf. white, small, twin or numerous, 
axUldry: calyx dark purple or scarlet. Winter. 1. alternate, 
entire, lanceolate, rounded at the base. h. 15ft. ' West Indies, 
1822. 

KELCZA. Included under Tricliopilia (which see). 

KEZtEKZUlllI {llelenion, an old Greek name used by 
Hippoorates, and probably derived from Helen of Troy). 
Ord. Composiim, A gonns oontaining about eighteen 
epooies of ornamental hardy horbacoous annuals or peren- 
nials, inhabiting Central and North Amorioa. Reooptaole 
chaffy, between tho ray-florots only; pappus of five 
bristles ; involucral bracts in one series, united at the 
base ; ray-florots toothed at the apex. Leaves alternate, 
often docurrent, entire or fow-tootliod. The specios are 
more or less strong-growing, and are, consequently, best 
suited for the margins of shrubberies or the back of 
herbaceous borders. In such situations, they may be 
extensively grown, and tho abundance of flowers whioh 
they prodiico will prove valuable for decorative purposes. 
Propagated by divisions, or by seed. 

H. autnmnalo (autumnal).* Jl,-heads pure yellow, large, with 
long four to flve-cut ray-florets. Autumn. 1. smooth, lanceolate, 
3tn. to 4in. long, ^iii. broaul, acute at both ends. Stem branching 
aft top. A 4ft. to 6ft.. North America, 1729. Perennial. Avery 
showy and elegant species. (U. M. 2994.) 

II. Hoopesil (Iloopes’i). fi.~hfad» bright orange, about 2fn. across ; 
involucral segments long, narrow, acuminated. Summer. L 
lanceolate, acuminated, smooth, stem -clasping. 8tem simple. 

h, 21ft. North America. Perennial. 

H. nuillfloruin (naked-flowered). Jl, -heads pure vellow, loosoly 
disposefl, medium-sized, fragrant. Smiiroer and iiUtumn. 1. alter- 
nate, linear-lanceolate. A 2ft. to S^ft. South United States. 
Perennial. II. n. atropurpursum (dark purple) is a variety with 
purple ray-floret<i. 

H. qnadridontatviii (four-toothe<1). Jl.-hsads yellow ; disk- 
florets four-toothed. May to October. I,, lower ones pinnatifid ; 
upper entire, smooth. Louisiana, 1790. Annual or biennial. 

, (A E. 59a) 

KELZ AMPHORA (from helios, the nnn, and amphora, 
a pitcher ; in reference to tho circular asoidia). Ord. 
Sarraesniacea. A monotypic genus. The species is a 
greenhouse herbaceous perennial. Probably this plant 
only yet exists in a single establishment in this country. 
Most likely it requires similar treatment to Sarraceuia 
(which see). 

H. nntxtne (nodding), fi. white, or pale rose-coloured, nodding, 
on an erect, few-floweroil scape ; sepals five, rarely four, spreading. 
L radical, tubular, in the form of a pitcher with an oblique 
mouth, lined with deflexed hairs. A 1ft. to 2ft. Boraima, 
1883. (T. L. S. xviii. 29.) 

KELZAKTKEMUM (from helioe, the sun, and anlhe- 
mon, a flower). Sun Bose. Including Fumana. Ord. 
Oistinece. A genus of showy, hardy, annual or perennial 
herbs or sub-shrubs, often prostrate. Nearly 150 forms 
have been desoribod as species ; but, Recording to Bentham 
and Hooker, only about thirty are entitled to specific 
rank. They are natives of North, Central, and South 
America, and the Mediterranean region; a few extend 
to other parts of Europe and Western Asia, four speoies 
being members of the British Flora. Booemes seound, 
.sometimes corymbose, sometimes paniculate; and before 
tho flowers expand, the racemes at the top sixfi bent or 
twisted backwards, becoming gradually ereot as the 
flowers open. Leaves opposite and alternate. All the 
speoies are of easy culture in a sandy-loam soil, and 
are best adapted for banks and rook work. The annual 
speoies must be raised from seed. The ^perennials 
may be similarly inoreased; but it is better to trust to 
cuttings, whioh root readily in a sandy soil, if kept 
shaded nntil established. The following is a selection 
of the more important species and rarieties. 
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Heliantheinum - 


H. atripUoifoUuin (Atrlplex-leaved). 4., petals yellow, lar^e ; 
peduncles racemose, hairy. Juno. i. stalked, broad-ovate, 
nluntish, « waved at the base, tomcnloso on both surfaces. 
Brunches white from tomontum. h, 4ft. Spain, lbb9. Shrub. 

B. oanadenso (Canadian). Jl. pale yellow, minute, crowded; 

I teduncles very sliort, one to three-ilowered, Hmninor. 1. oblon*;- 
ineav ; marpns usually rovolute ; under surface tomentose. 
Branche.s very erect, pube.scout. A. 1ft. North America, 1823. 
Herbaceous. (S. C. 21.) 

R. oarolinlanum (Carolina). Jl. yellow, lin. across. May ami 
June. 1. shortly stalked, lanceolate, denticulate, hairy. Base 
shrubby, h. bin. to 12in South United States. (S. C. 99.) 

R« formosum (showy). Jl., petals yelloAV, marked with a black 
spot at the base of each, lari^o; peduncles villous. Siiniiner. 1. 
shortly stalked, obovate-lanccDlate, tomento.sely-villous ; younger 
oneshoarv. l)ranelu\s canescent. A. 4ft. l*ortugal, 1780. Shrub. 
(B. M. 264 ; Cn. xxvi., 420, under name of Cintiis /onnoaun.) 

H* Fumana (smoky). Jl. bri;;ht yellow. June. 1. linear, fleshy, 
thinly hairy. South-wostern Europe. An ele;;ant sub-shrub, of 
lieatli-like nabit. (S. C. 16.) 

H. globulorlnfolium (Globularia-leaved). JL citron-yellow, 
black-spotted, in dense racemes. Hummer. radii-al ones lon;:- 
stalked, ovate-oblonp;, hairy, upper surface furrowed ; oiuliiie 
ones sessile, lanceolate. Stems a.scniid in", uliiiost .simple, her)>a- 
ceous. h. 9in. Spain and Purlu;ial, 1762. (B. M. 4873, under 
imiue of U. Tuberaria.) 



Fio. 195 . Flowertno Buancii of Hki.iantiikmitm outtatum. 


H. guttatum (spotted). Jl. yellow, with red spot at the base t)f 
e^h pe^, in unilateral cymes. Simmier. 1. opposite, ses<.sile. 
oblonKdinear, hairy. A. 6iii. Europe (Brihiin), North Africa, 
and West Asia. Animal. See Fig. 19ft. 

^ yellow, large, 

slightly spotted at the base of each petal. Hummer. 1. ovate- 
Iaiiceolate,acute, wavy, pubescent. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Spain. Shrub. 

to, L, 4.) 

H. itaUoum (Italian). Jl, yellow, small ; racemes simple, hispid. 
Summer. lower ones stalked, ovate; upper ones linear-oblong. 
aiuiost sessile. Branches procumbent, long, hispid, shrubby. 
A. Sin. Europe, 1817. r . j 

Summer. 1. iinear, 
. South-western Europe. A beautiful little 
Bevere weather. (B. M. 1782, 

under name of Cittxu latvipet.) 

yellow; racemes 
®l»lo«a;*linear, with revolule margins ; 
under surfaoe tomentose, hoary. Stem shrubby, erect, branoied; 


branches long, terete, canesceut. A. 1ft. Mediterranean region, 
1817. 

H. oosrmoldos (Ocymnm-like). Jl.^ petals yellow, with a dark base, 
crenated ; peduncles somowhat pan idea, pilose. Summer. 1. 
sessile, ovate-lanceolate, obtuse. Stem uranched ; branches, 
leaves, pedundos, and sepals beset with long loose hairs. A. 1ft. 
to 3ft. South-western Europe, 1800. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 6621.) 
II. algarveme (S. C. 40), II. candidnm (S. C. 25), li, rugogurn 
(S. C. 65), roprtjsent forms of this variable species. 

n. polifollum (Poliiim-leaved). Jl. white, marked yellow at the 
base ; petals creunlated ; racemes terminal, secund. Summer. 
1. oblong-linear, with revolute margins, tomentose on both sur- 
faces. Stem shrubby, branched ; branches procumbent, densely 
tomentose. Europe (Britain), North Africa. Sy.N. U. pulveru- 
Untum. (S. 0. 88.) ll. roseum is a beautiful variety, with rosy- 
red flowers. (S. C. 55.) 

H. pulverulontum (powdery). A symmym of It. poli/olium. 

H. soaparium (broom), ./f. yellow, small, by twos or threes at 
cinis of branches, oti naked pedicels ; sepals five, three of which 
arc oval ami pointed, and two subulate ; corolla twice as long as 
calyx. May and June. 1. alternate, linear, without stipules. 
A. 3in. Culifuniia, 1818. Perennial. 

H. aerpyllifolium (Ttiymc-leavcd). A synonym of //. vulgart 
omili/olium. 

H. umbellatum (umbellate). Jl. pure white, in a whorled raceme, 
ending in an innbfl. June. 1. linear-obloiig, with revolute mar- 
gins, ciliate, vi.scid when young. A. 9in. to 18in. Perennial. (S. C. ft.) 

H. Vineale (vineyard), ^fl. yellow ; nicemes simple. Summer. 
L varhiMe, obovate, ovate, or elliptical, pilose. Stem suflru- 
ticose, procumbent, branched, ascending, tomentose, evergreen. 
Europe, 1772. 

n. vnigare (common). ' Jl. yellow ; racemes loose ; pedicels pilose. 
Spring and summer. 1. scarcely revolutu at the margins ; under 
surface hoary ; upper surfai’o green, pilose. Stem shrubby, pro- 
cumbent Bi*anches elongatecl. Europe (Britain). North Africa, 
and West Asia. (Sy. En. B. 168.) A curious variety, or (ac- 
cording to Beiitham) an accidental d(‘forniity, occasionally seen 
in gardens, and supposed to have been originally found near 
Croydon, with small, narrow, deeply cut petals, has been 
figured under the name of H. Hurrejnnum. I’ha Rock-roses of 
our gardens are chiefly varieties of this s]»ecios, which, under 
cultivation, varies much in the colour of its flowers. The follow- 
ing are amongst the most distinct of the innumerable forms : 

H. V, l>arbatuin (bearded). 1. ovate or elliptic-lanceolate, clothed 
with long white hairs. (S. C. 73.) 

H. V. hyssopifolium (Hyssop-leaved), ft. coppery-red (S. 0 58) 
or saffron-coloured (S. C. 92). 1. flat, linear-lanceolate or lanceo- 
late ; upper surface glossy. Of the one with coppery -red flowers, 
there is a double form. 

K. V. maorontbum (large-flowered). Jl. whitish, yellow at the 
base ; racemes terminal, secund, simple. Summer. 1. flat, ovate- 
oblong, acutish, densely tomentose beneath, smooth above. 
Branches shrubby, procumbent, rather tomentos»e, 

H. V. mutablle (cliangoable). yf. pain ro.se-colour, yellow at base, 
becoming almost white before petals fall. Summer. (S. C. 106.) 

R. oVAllfoUuin (oval-leaved). Jl. yellow. 1., lower ones round- 
ish or oval, glossy green above, white beneath ; margins more or 
less revolute. Syn. B. terpylli/olium. (S. C. 60.) 



Fin. 196. Fl.OWER-IIKAl) OP IIEI.IANTIIUS ANNUUS 
FIST U LOS US. 

UEUANTKUS (from helioSy tlio sun, and anlhoa, 
a flower). Sunflower. Including Ifarpalium. Obd. 
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Fir,. 197. Hki.ianthts anm rs rAMiouMrus i>lkms.simits, 
fthowing Habit itiul «k*tucluMi Single Floiner-head. 

Compomtoc. A penns contuiiiinp about fifty HiiecicB of 
tall, hardy, annual or nerennial herbs. nativeH, for the 
most part, of North America ; a few, however, are found 
in Peru and Chili. Flowor-heuds very largo ; ray-florets 
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yellow ; disk-florots purple or violet. LeavOH large, 
aimple, Bcabrid. All the Hpecios are of easy culture in 
almost any moderately good garden soil. The taller- 
growing onoH are best adapted for growing in a shrub- 
bery, or in the back rows of herbaceous bonders, whore 
they will roqniro plenty of space to fully develop. Propa- 
gated by divisions ; or by seeds, sown cither in pots, and 
the seedlings afttjr wards transplanted, or in the open 
ground, alK)nt March. 

H* angnatlfoUttS (narrowdenved). fl.^headjt about l^in. across, 
numerously tiisposed in a long, leafy raceme. September and 
October, t. dark green, narrow, tufteil, glossy. Stems slender. 
h. 2^ ft. Perennial. 

fi. annnua (annual).* Foniinon Stttiflower. ft.-hradtt very large, 
varying in size and colour. Suiiinier. h. bit. Western United 
States, 1596. (B. M. 2051.) Of the many varieties of this annual 
species, the fliiest is ftlohoHutt Aittnlosun (see Fig. 196), the flowers 
of which are very large, and of a splendid, extremely double, 
globular form, when fully developed. It is best grown in a 
rich, deep soil. Other fonns are : californiem plcninaimue (see 
Fig. 197), eneiimcr\foliu8, {fnjanteuH, and ifrandijhmut. 

H. a. maorooarpnB (lurge-fndted). A cultivated race, with 
larger and lighter-coloured achenes, long cultivated in Russia, 
Ac., for food and oil. 

H. argophyllUB (silver-leaved), ji. -heads yelh*w. Autumn. 1. 
clothed with a soft, silky, silvery down. h. 6ft. I'exiui. This 
species is closely allied to II. annuus, into which it appears to 
uegenerate under cultivation. Annual. See Fig. 198, 

H. atrorubens (dark -red), y/. .scattered ; disk dark real or 
purple; rays yellow, aciiiniiiated, i>ntire. ratlical ones flat, 
hairy ; up])er ones twisted and wavetl, hairy, tn))orculated. Stems 
purtde, rough, with whitish hairs, h. 2fi. to 3ft. United States, 
1732. Perennial. 

H. decapetolns (ten-ix^Uilcd). fi. -heads about 2Ln. across, ter- 
minal, solitary, on sfondcr, twiggy Iwanchleis. Autumn. 1., 
lower ones somewhat ovate-ucninlnate, hardly 6in. long ; upper 
ones 2in. to 3in. long: all somewhat ohscurely serrate, h. oft, 
l»erenmal. (B. M. 3510.) 



Fio. 199. Fw)weiiing Branch of Hemanthith dkcapetalus 

MUmKIAitttIH. 

. d. nraltlflonui (mnny-flowored).* This is a very old 


UlQ. 198. FLOWEIUNO BUANCII of ilELlANTUV.S AUOOFUYLLUa 
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B. M. 227, under name of //. multifioma.) The common form 
a of dwarf habit, with double flowerH. 

H« d. mnltlflonis major only ditfcra from ordinary mulHfiorm 
in ita larger ilower-heada. 

B. diiliuns (diffuae). A aynonym of II. rifjidua. 

II. lentloillarla (lenticular), ft.-fimds yellow, large, drooping ; 
Rcale of involucre expanded, scabroua on the Ijack. Augnat. 1. 
alternate, petiolato, ovate, three-nerved, aerrate. Stem hiapid. 
h. 6ft. North Amerlcji, 1827. (11. 11. 1265.) Thia ia a variety of 
the Common Siintlower, U. annuus. 

B. moUiB (Hoft). /l.-Jieadtt yellow. July to October. 1. ovate, 
acuminate, three-nerved, chmely-serrutou, Rcabroiis above, hoary 
and Rc»ft lieiieatli. A. 4ft. North America, 1805. (II. M. 3w9.) 



. Fig. 200. Upper Portion op Stems, and detached 
Flower-head, op Helianthus orgvalis. 


B. orgyallB (6ft. high).' Jt.^heads yellow, comparatively Rmall, 
nuineroua, forming a large panicle. Autumn. 1. alternate, nn- 
merouR, very narrow and recurved, bin. to Sin. long, ^in. to lin. 
wide. A. 6it. to 10ft. United States, 1879. Very graceful, and 
one of the best and most useful decorative autumnal -flowering 
plants. Perennial. See Fig. 200. 

B, pubBBoenB (downy). See Wyethifi ansuBtIfolia. 

H. rlgldUB (rigid).* Jl. -Acods glistening golden-yellow, about 4in. 
across, fomieu of a deep ray and small disk ; ray -florets l^iti. long, 
Ain. broad, tips incurved, and edges reflexed ; disk-florets choco- 
late colour; Involucre scaly; peduncles long, hairy. August. 

Ntem ones very hispid, lanceolate, slightly dentate; radical 
ones few, oval, oin. or 6in. long. A. 3(t. North America. 
Perennial. Syn. //. diffuma. (B. M. 20^.) 

B. taberOBUB (tuberous). Jerusalem Artichoke. Jl.-heada yellow. 
September and October. 1. three-nerved, tfcabrons ; lower cor- 
date-ovate, upper ovate-acuminate, alternate; petiole.s ciliated 
at base. Boots creeping, and towards the end of autumn 
produce a number of round, irregular, reddish or yellow tubers, 
clustered together, and of about tho size of an ordinary potato. 
A. 6ft. to 8ft. Upper Canada and United States, 1617. Tnis was 
cultivated i>y the aborigines, and tho tubers developed. It is 
certainly not South American, as stated in so many books. The 
common name of this species is supposed to be a corruption of 
the Italian (Hmmle articocco^ or Simflowor Artichoke. For cul- 
ture, Mf Arttohoke, JeniBalem. 

nuOHBOA. See Bndbeokla. 

BBZXOKBTSUK (on old Greek name used by 
Theophrastus ; the latter part of the word, from chryaos, 
gold, refers to the colour of the flowers). Everlastings. 
Stn. Michryaum. Obd. CompoaitcB. A genus oomprising 
260 species of greenhouse or hardy, herbaceous or shrubby 
plants, xiatives, for the most part, of the Cape of Good 
Hope.' Flower-heads large, solitc^; involucral bracts 
Boarious; not silvery, spreading or reourved, or olustered 
and small with inourved bracts $ pappus rough or sub- 


BeliokryBiim — continued. 

Xdumose. Very few spooies ore grown in our gardens. 
Holichrysums succeed best in a rich loamy soil, either when 
grown in pots or planted out. Tho annual species, and 
the varieties (of which there are a good number) of II. 
bracteatum^ may be readily raised from seed, sown in a 
light heat, in March, and afterwards transplanted, or in 
the open ground at the latter end of that month. Tho 
greenhouse and half-hardy perennial species may be 
propagated by cuttings, iusertod in spring, in a close 
frame, without mucli lieat. Flowers that are intend«ul 
for drying should bo gathered when partially unfolded, 
and suspended with their heads downward in a cool shed. 
Any that are required to ripen seed must be allowed to 
remain on tho plants nntil naturally developed. 

B. aploulatum (small -pointed). Jl.-hoadH yollnw, in small 
clustered corymbs. A. l^Ut. Ausinilia, 1804. Plant covered with 
a silvery tomeiitum. Half-hardy perennial. 

B. axenarium (saml-Ioving).* Yellow Kverlusting. Jl.^heada 
bright goltlen-yellow, dlspr»sed in a compound corymb. Hummer. 
1. lanceolate, entire, stem-clasping, blunt and recurved at tips, 
with rcvolute eclges ; downy white on both surfaces. Stem 
upright, simple, downy. A. oin. to 12in. Furope, 1739. Hardy 
herbaceous. The Ih^wers of this species are very extensively iiseil 
for decorative purposes, and are iiopularly known as Immortelles. 
They are also largely einpluyed in the making of funeial wreaths, 
crosses, Ac. 



Fio. 201. Floweri.nu Branch op Hrlichrysum nRACTEATrM. 

B. braoteatum (bractoato).* ft.-hcade very various, .solitary, ter- 
minal. August. 1. lanceolate, entire. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Australia, 
1799. Half-hardy annual. See Fig. 201. //. aevminatum, //. 

chryaanthum^ and II. maerocephalum, are mere forms of this 
s{>ecies. 

B. b. anrenm ( golden). Jl-heade golden-yellow'. See Fig. 202. 

B. b. bloolor (two-coloured). yellow. August, f. linear- 

lanceolate, acuminate, obtuse at tho base, roughly ciliated; upper 
ones subulate. 1835. (B. E. 1814.) 

B. b* OompoBltnm (compound) Is a flne double" strain, with 
various-coloured flower-heads. Hee Fig. 203. 

H. b. maoranthum (large-flowered). Jt.-heada white, rose 
coloured outside. (B. R. 1838, 58.) 

H« b. nlveillll (snowy).* Jl. heada white, yellow, large, solitary, 
terminal ; scales of involucre white, conniving, ovate, mucronate. 
June. 1838. (B. M. 3857.) 
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B. bnphttialmoldcs (Buphthalmnni-like^ A synonym of H. 
teorfnoides. 



Fkj. IlKLiniR^si'M liiucrrAiiM \riu:r.M, showiii" 

ILiliit ami Dolachetl FUAMi-hoad. 



FlO. 203. FLOWKB-RSAOS op HKLICnRYSUM BRACTRATUM 
COMPOSITUM. 

H. erlOAfollimi (Ilcath-leaved). ^.•head*, outer involucre rough ; 
Inner flesh -col on red. March to August. L sessile, linear, h. lift, 
(’ape of Good Hope, 1774, Greenhouse shrub, (li. M. 435, under 
name of <ioaphaUum ericoideg.) 



Pio. 204. IlKLicuRYSi'M p<£Tix>UM, showing Habit and detached 
Single Flower*iiea<L 

B* fellnnm (felineV. JL^heads purple. May and June. 1. 
lanceolate, aeasUe, toree-nerred, naked above, woolly beneath. 
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Kalichryauai— continued. 

A. 3ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1791. Greenhouse shrub. (11. R 243, 
under name of Cinaphalium con<fetstinn.) 
n. foatldum (fu^tid). Jl.’iu>ad« light yellow. June to Sep* 
tcmber. 1. umidexicnul, entire, acute, downy beneath. Stem 
branched, h. 2tl. liape of Good Hope, 1692. Oreeuhouse herb. 
See Fig. 204. (B. M. 1987, under name of (Jnajihaliumfcetidwn.'t' 

H. firlgldiim (frigid). fl,-head8 silvery white, about in 
diameter. May. 1. small, silky-hairy, h. 3in. Corsica, 1879. 
Plant elegant with decumbent branches. IJalf-liardy. (B. M. 
6515.) 

H. grandifloruin (large-flowered). fl.-head» white; corymb 
sUiTked ; involucre cylindrical. June to August, f. amplexicaul, 
ovate-oblong, throe-nerved, woolly above, h, 3ft. Cape of Good 
Hope, 1731. Greenhouse sub-shrub. (A. B. U. 489, under name 
o( wiaphalium ffrandijlorum.) 

H. graveolena (strong-scented). >t.*Aead« yellow, small, disposed 
in clusters. 1. Itnear, sessile. Taurla, 1877. IMant woolly, half- 
hardy, herbaceous. (R. Q. 889.) 

H. Ounnii (Gunn’s). A synonym of II. 

H. (Mann's). Jl. globose, lin. across, numerous, disposed 

in a large convex umbel, oin. to Sin. acru.s8, at the summit of the 
stem ; involucre white, of numerous clo.sely imbriciited scales ; 
disk-florets innumerable, bright yellow* pappus hairs slightly 
thickened upwards. September. 1. close placed, spreading, 
lanceolate, acuminate, slightly tortiiose. Stem brown, woody, 
naked below, becoming gradually lierbaceous, and clothed witli 
leaves upwards, h. 2ft. or more (in cultivation). Fernando 
Po and Cameroons, 1863. Greenlumse shrub. (B. M. 5431.) 

H. plloatum (folded). JU-heads white, corymb<^ large. 
1. narrow, tapering into a long stalk. Macedonia, 1877. Plant 
woolly, forming prostrate, spreading, greyish tufts. An excellent 
hardy herbaceous plant for clothing dry, stony banks. (11. G. 889.) 

H. seorploldeB (scorpion-like). Jl.-tuadt^ involucre broadly 
hemispherical ; bracts very numerons, the outer ones short, often 
tinged with brown, pa.ssing into the intermediate ones, of a bright 
yellow, usually narrow. 1. from ohlong-spathulate to linear, 
mostly acute, glabrous or scabrous above, loosely woolly under- 
neath, the upper ones few and small. Stem ascending or erect, 
iiMually simple, often exceeding 1ft., and rather weak. Australia, 
1838. (ireenhonse herbaceous perennial. Syns. II. buphtkal^ 
tnoides, II. Crunnii. 

H. Stoaoluui. Goldy-locks. A.‘htttui» vellow, coryinbose, crowded, 
shortly stalked. Summer. 1. sessile, linear, obtuse, silvery under- 
neath. Stems branching, spreading, covered with silvery down. 
h. 1ft. South Europe, 16^. Hardy evergreen sub-shrub. 

KEUCOBEA ZEBBZNA. A synonym of Bill- 
bergria sebrina (which see). 

HEUOODZCE&OS (from hsfta, heliko$, spiral, du, 
twice, and keras, a horn ; in allusion to the basal divisions 
of the leaf twisting and standing erect, and thus some- 
what resembling boms). Onu. AroidecB (Aracetg). A 
hardy tuberous perennial herb, allied to Arum. It re- 
quires the protection of a frame in severe weather. For 
culture, tee Anun. 

H. oxinltiia (bairy-spathed).* JL dark purple-brown ; spadix 
cylindrical, shorter than the ovate, flat, brown spatlie. which is 
hairy inside. April. 1. pedate; lobes entire. A. 1ft. to 
Corsica, 1777. SVN. Arum erinitum. See Fig. 206. 

KEUCOZD. Twisted, like a snaU’s shell. 

HELZeONZA (from Helicon, a mountain in Greece, 
consecrated to the Musos). Ord. Seitaminem. A genus 
allied to Muta, containing about twenty-five species, all 
of which are natives of the tropical regions of the 
Western hemisphere. They are ornamental, but rarely- 
grown, stove horbaceons perennials, with inoonspionous 
flowers, borne on short spathos, and handsome foliage. 
Holiconias may be propagated from seed, but the best 
method is by division of the root- stock when growth 
commences in spring. Separate pieces may be inserted 
in 5in. pots, and grown on rapidly in a moist stove tern- 
[lorature, repotting into larger sizes as becomes requisite ; 
or they may bo planted out in the stove, if desired. A 
rich, loamy, open soil is best, and plenty of water should 
be applied during the growing season, withholding it when 
the plants die down, in winter. Shade must be given in 
summer, to prevent the sun injuring the foliage. 

B. auroo-Btriata golden-striped).* 1 . deep green, with the 
course of the paralJercurved veins from the costa to the margin 
traced out by yellow lines; elongate-ovate, cordate at the base. 
Stems striatM with green and yellow. 1881. A noble plant. 
(1. H. n. a 464.) 
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FlO. 205. Helicodiceros CRiNiTus, sbowIriE Habit and Young Unopened Spathe. 



Vio. a06. Heliconia bicolor, showing Habit and 
•epamte Hiflorescenoe. 


ML IMoOlor (two^lonred). JL white, tipped with greenish; 
oraHea and mthto scarlet. L long-stalkea, gracefully arching. 
Biaatt. 8Ml^.a06. (B. 0.178.) 


I H. Blhal (Bihai).* Jl. red or orange-colour. July and Avgust. 

I 1. on long petioles, ovate-lanceolate, some of which are slightly 

I curved towards the edges, h. 12ft. West Indies, 1786. A hand- 

some and graceful foliage plant. See Fig. 207. (11. R. 374.) 

I H. Breviapatlia (short-spathed). Jl. white ; spike short, of not 
I more than four or five omnge-red spathes, of which the inferior 
one is flowerless ; the rest are much smaller and gradually shorter 
upwards. Summer. 1. oblong, rather obtuse at the base, much 
acuminated at the apex, quite glabrous; petioles short, h. 3ft. 
South America, 1861. A very singular plant. (B. M. 5416.) 

H* bumills thumble). fl. whitish -green, sessile ; spathes five to 
seven, broadly boat-shaped, mnny-flowercd, scarlet. I, oblong, 
acute at both ends ; petioles l(»ng, exceeding the scape. Guiana, 
1867. (B. M. 6613.) 

i H. metalliOR (metallic), i. elegantly drooping and recurved, 
broadly lanceolate ; central rib, margins, and curving veins of a 
dark bronzy-red, which is also the colour of the under surface ; 
petioles distichous, bronzy-red. New Grenada. 1862. (B. M. 

5315.) 

I B. palttaoonua (parrot-beaked).* yt. orange, in clusters upon 
j short peduncles, within a lanceolate spathe. August. L smooth, 
I shining, alternate, lanceolate-elliptic, acuminate, many-nervod ; 
footstalks membranous, sheathing the stem. Stem polished, 
straight, round; upper part naked; lower part clothed with 
I leaves, h. 8ft <in cultivation, 3ft). Jamaica, 1797. A beautiful 
plant (B. M. 502.) 

B. trliunpliRnE (triumphant).* I. oblong-aente, dark green, picked 
out with narrow blackish stripes running from the midrib to the 
margto at lUstant intervals. Introduced to Europe from Sumatra, 
in 1883 (but probably of New World origin). (Q. C. n. s., xix., 
p.665.) 
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Fig. 207. Hbuco.ma Bihai. 


SL TlnOMl (wine-red). L large, broadly oblong, l^ft. long, 
actiniinated, bright green above, pnrpllsh beneath ; upper surface 
transversely plicate or ridged. Stem .Hleiider, greeui.ili. Columbia, 
1871. 

KXcLICTERES (from helikler, n tv/isiad bracelet; »o 
oallod from the Rcrew-ahapod carpels). OitD. SterculiacetB. 
A genus compri.sing about thirty Bpccios of pubesoent or 
tomentose, stellate or branched, stove trees or shrubs, dis- 
tributed over the warmer regions of both hemispheres, 
the majority being American. Flowers axillary, solitary 
or fasciculate. Capsules often stellato-tomento&e. Leaves 
entire or serrate. The undermentioned is the species best 
known to cultivation in this country. Holioteres thrive 
in a mi.\tnre of loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, 
taken off at a joint, and inserted in sand, under a glass, 
in beat. 

H. Isora (Isom). Jl. orange-red, axillary. September. 1. much 
resembling, in fonti and subshince, those of the Hazel Nut; 
when young, tonxMitose on both sides ; the old loaves lo.se their 
pubescence on the upper surface. A 6ft. India, AuMtralia, Ac. 
(B. M. 2061.) 

KELIKUS (from helinoSf a tendril ; in reference to its 
climbing habit). (J)ud. RhamneoB. A genus comprising 
two or three speeic.s of climbing shrubs, natives of 
Abyssinia and South Africa. Flowers umholled. Leaves 
alternate, entire, cordate. Branches slender, angular. 
H. ovatus is a greenhouse shrubby climber; it requires 
rich, sandy loam, and plenty of pot room. Increased 
by seeds; and by half-ripened outtings, placed in sand, 
in 

H. ovatiui (ovate), fl. greenish, in umbels. 1. stalked, sub- 
orbicular, mucronate, feather-nerved. Branches irregular; ten- 
drils spiral. Natal. 186^ 

HEEIOCARPUS (from heUoSt the sun, and karjm, 
a fruit ; the valves of the capsule are elegantly ciliated 
around on all sides). Obd. TiliacecB. A genus com- 
prising four species of trees or shrubs, inhabiting tropical 
America. if. americaniLSt in ail probability the only 
■peoiea yet introduced, is a stove evergreen shmb, 
tbriring in Ban<ly loam and fibry peat. Half-ripened 


Keliocarpiui — eonftnusd. 

outtings will root, during summer, in sand, under a bell 
glass. 

H. amerioanns (American). Jl. purple, small, disposed in cymes. 
July. 1. cordate, serrate, three-loDed, simple, h. 14ft. to 20ft. 1735. ^ 

KELZOME&IS. A synonym of Oymuolomia (which ^ 
see). 

KELIOFKZLA (from helios, the sun, and phileCf to 
love ; in reference to the plants growing in sunny situa- 
tions). Ord. CrurifercB. A genus containing (according 
to Sender) sixty species of annual herbs or sub-shrubs ; 
but the number is considerably reduced by Bentham 
and Hooker. All are natives of South Africa. Racemes 
elongated. Leaves very variable. Stem round, branched. 
The annual species are the only sorts grown in our 
gardens ; and those are of easy culture. Seeds should 
bo sown in the open border, during March or April; or, 
for an earlier display, in March, in frames, and afterwards 
planted out. 

i K. amplexloaillis (stem-clasping). Jl. varying from white to 
purplish, small. June to September, f., lower ones opposite ; 
upper ones alternate, cordate, stem-clasping, oblong, entire. 
A9in. 1774. 

B. ooronopifoUa (buckhom-leavcd). fl. blue-violet, spreading. 
June to September. 1. pinnate-parted ; lobes linear, quite entire. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1778. 

H. pUosa (hairy). /!. blue. June and July. 1. hairy ; lower ones 
lanceolate, pinnatind ; upper ones linear, quite entire, h. 6in. to 
12in. 1^. (B. M. ^26, under name of II. stneta.) 



Fio. 206. IIELIOPIIIU PILOSA INCISA, showing Habit 
and detached Single Flower. 

I B. p. inoisa (incised). 1. linear-cuneate, trifid at the point, 
rarely tive-fld ; lobes linear or acuminate. See Fig. 208. (B. M. 
496, under name of H. arabioiiies.) 

BEEIOPSZ8 (from heliosy the sun, and opsis, like; 
in allusion to the appearance of the flowers). Ori>. 
Compositae. A genus comprising about six species of 
hardy herbs, perennials — with the exception of a oonple of 
species of nnintroduced annuals — two of which are from 
North America, and the third from Central and South 
America. Flower-heads rather large ; corolla yellow. 
Leaves petiolate, all opposite or the upper ones rarely 
alternate. For culture, see Belianthus. 

B. Icevla (smooth). Jl.-heads about 3in. across, terminal, on long 
stalks. Autumn. 1. ovate-lanceolate, coarsely serrate, h. 3ft. to 
6ft. North America, 1714. (B. M. 3372.) There is a variety, 

scabrat having a somewhat hoary involucre and roughish foliage. 

BSLZOTROPS. See Kaliotropium. 

HEZiZOTBOFZSBS. A tribe of Boraginem. 
KSEZOTROPZZT9K (old Greek name used by Theo« 
phrastus, from heUoe, the snn, and trope, a turning; 
according to the ancients, it turned witli the sun). Helio- 
trope ; TuniBole. Obd. Boragineae. A large genua (about 
150 Bpeoiee have been described, although, in all pro- 
bability, not more than 100 are entitled to speoiflo rank) 
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of ornamental, Btrigoso, greenhonBe or hardy annual 
herbs or enb-shrubB, rarely shrubs, widely dispersed 
throughout the tropioal and sub-tropioal regions, with 
eight species reaching to Europe. Flowers blue or 
white, small, in oircinate, seound spikes; corolla salver- 
shaped. Leaves alternate, rarely sub-opposite. If. peru- 
viantm and its varieties are amongst the most popular 
of cultivated plants, on account of the fragrant smell 
emitted by their flowers. The plants do not require any 
great amount of heat, but none are more quickly injured 
by cold, especially when this reaches the freezing point. 
They may be grown as dwarf decorative subjects, in 
small pots, or treated as large pyramid and standard 
specimens. Some of the varieties are very dwarf, and 
are useful for summer bedding. Old specimens of taller- 
growing ones are frequently found trained on the back 
wall of a warm greenhouse. 

Cultivation. Holiotropiums, or Heliotropes, as they 
ore more popularly called, may be readily increased from 
seeds or cuttings ; the latter method being adopted 
with named varieties. Toung growing points make the 
best cuttings; and early spring, or the month of August, 
is a good time for inserting them. If old plants are 
grown in heat, cuttings from them root <iuickly in a 
close frame, and their points may afterwards bo used 
for increasing stock in preference to others not growing 
so vigorously. The young plants should bo potted off 
singly, and grown on in a temperature of about GOdeg., 
repotting in larger sizes as becomes requisite, and ac- 
cording to the shape or size of plant required. Cuttings j 
intended for standards should bo inserted in the autumn, | 
and kept growing all the winter, with a single stem, | 
until they reach the desired height, when the points 
may be stopped, and the side branches will soon form a 
bead. Old plants may bo grown as standards several 
years in comparatively small pots, by reducing and pot- 
ting up again in now soil each year. The heads may 
be trained on trellises, or the branches merely tied in 
to each other. Large pyramids can be grown in one 
year by an autumn insertion of cuttings, and due atten- 
tion. They should be transferred to the full-sized pots 
as soon as possible, in proportion to their growth, and 
each trained to a pyramid trellis of any ordinary size. 
Small decorative plants may bo grown to flower in 5in. 
or Gin. pots, by keeping them pinched when young. Cut- 
tings of varieties used for bedding, should bo taken about 
the middle of August, inserted rather thickly in pots 
or pans, and placed in a close frame. These should bo 
kept as a stock for spring propagating, and may then 
be thrown away, as young plants are preferable. Being • 
extremely tender, none should bo planted out until June, 
when the bedding season is nearly over. Standards or j 
others, intended for winter flowering, are best placed ■ 
outside in a warm position, in summer, to thoroughly ripen 
them. They should bo housed by September, and kept 
in a temperature of about 55dog. in winter. 

H« oonvolvulaoenm (Convolvulus-flowered) * yl- white, sweet- 
scented, opening at night, generally oppo.site the leaves and 
tenninal, short-pednncled ; corolla limb ample, angulate-lobed. 
Summer. I, lanceolate, or Rometiiiies nearly ovate, and some- 
times linear, sliort-petioled A 2ft. New Mexico, 1867. An 
extremely showy hardy annual plant (B. M. 5615.) 

H« oorymbosuin (corymbose).* /. lilac ; spikes terminal, aggre- 

f te, corymbose; sepals long, subulate. May to September. 

oidong - lanceolate, h, 4ft. Peru, 1808. Greenhouse shrub. 
(B. M. 1609.) 

B. OUiraMaviouiil (Curacoa). yi., corolla limb ample, five-lobed; 
throat white, with a yellow eye, open ; spikes mostly in pairs or 
twice-forked, densely flowered. June and July. 1. lincar-lanceo- 
late, glaucous, smooth, opposite and alternate, h. Sin. West 
Indies, 1731. Stove sub-shrub. (B. M. ^69.) 

B« ladloum (Indian).* yl. bluish ; spikes mostly single, dense- 
flowered, becoming 9in. to 1ft. long. June to August 1. ovate 
or oval, rather cordate, on inaripnod petioles, obscurely ser- 
iate or undulate. A 1ft West Indies, 1713. Stove annual. 
CB. M. 1837.) 


Heliotropinm — continued. 

H. luteum (yellow), yl. green, yellow, hypocrateriform. ^ J une to 
October. 1. stalked. Stem shrubby. A. oft. North Africa, &c„ 
1779. Greenhouse. (B. B. 464, under name of Toumeforiia 
fruticoaa.) 



Fig. 209. HELioTnoriiiM PF.RtrviANUM, showing Habit and 
detached Inflorescence. 


H. poruvlanum (Peruvian).* Common Heliotrope ; Cherry Pie. 
yf. very fragrant ; spikes terminal, branched, by threes and fours, 
rarely compound. 1. potiolate, oblong-lanceolate, wrinkled, repand, 
hairy. Stem shrubby. Peru, 1767. Greenhouse. See Fig. 209. 
(B. M. 141.) 

H. Voltaireanum (Voltaire's). /I. violet A flue dwarf -growing 
hyl>rid. Greenhouse. 

Varieties. Of the numerous varieties in cultivation, the 
subjoined list is a good selection, most of them being of 
continental origin. For reference and selection, the list 
is further divided into classes, according to the colour 
of the flowers and foliage. Those marked with an aste- 
risk are rocommondod either for their general fioriferous 
habit or for thoir highly-perfumed flowers. 

Adele, flowers dark lilac, trusses very large ; leaves light green, 
rough ; vigorous, free-flowering hamt Bouquet Pehfum^:, 
flowers datk, trusses medium size ; very dwarf fioriferous habit ; 
an excellent variety. Buffon, flowers pale lilac, trusses medium 
size ; tall free-growing habit. Fleuu irKTf\ flowers lilac, trusses 
medium; foliage dark green: rather shy-flowering. Madame 
Bakbey, floA^or.•^ pale-coloured, trusses small ; foliage pale green. 
Madame dk Bi.ouav, flowers pale lilac, trusses large ; foliage 
pule green. Madame K. Schiller, flowers dark - coloured, 
trusses small; leaves long, narrow. Madame Jubbingeii, 
flowers and leaves very dark ; fioriferous habit; good. Madamk 
M. Kopff, flowers whitish-lilac, trusses medium ; leaves rough. 
Madame P. Athlks, flowers dark-coloured, trusses large, very 
freely produced; foliage very dark ; good. Miss NiaiiTiNc.Al.i;, 
flowers dark lilac ; dwarf fioriferous iiahit ; one of the best for 


very iruu. ivu3r« V'IjAIia, iiuwoio oituiii uut 

very plentiful ; foliage intensely dark. White Lady, flowers 
whitish-lilac, becoming nenrly white under glass, trusses very 
large, free ; fine variety for winter flowering. 

Class 1. Foliage and Flowers dark-oolonred. *Madamb 

JUDIHNGER, ♦Miss NIGHTINGALE, *UOSE CLAIK. 

Class n. Foliage and Flowers pale-ooloured. *Buffon, 
Madame Bakbey, Madame db Bi.duay, Madame M. Kopff, 

•M, VILGRAIN, *WinTE LaDY. 

Class III. Foliage green. Flowers dark-coloured, 

♦ADkLE, *Bouqukt PERFUMf:, Fleur d’ICtk, Madame K. 
Schiller, *Madamb P. Athlbs. 

BEZ.XFTEBUM (from helios. the sun. and pteron^ 
awing; referring to plumed pappus). Including ilftettna 
and Rhodanthe. Oed. Compositoe. A genus comprising 
forty- two specioB of half-hardy annual or perennial herbs, 
rarely small shrubs, of which twelve are from South 
Africa, and the rest from Australia. The genus ii 
closely allied to Helichrysum, but is distinguished from 
it by having the hairs of the pappus plumose or feathery, 
instead of pilose (rough). Helipterums may be raised 
from seeds, sown rather thickly in the open ground, 
abont the end of March. A rather rich soil and warm 
position should be selected. H. Mangleeii is s pretty 
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and aseful subject for pot onltnre. Seeds of it should be 
sown early in March, and placed in a warm house ; when 
the youn^ plants are lar^ enough to handle, they should 
be pricked off, about eight in a 5in. pot, and grown on 
until they flower. This . species may also be grown, with 
others, in the open ground. 

SL oanesoens (hoary). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Astelma canosoana (which nee). 

(li. M. 423, under name of Xeranthfmum cane^eens.) 

H. Cotula (Cotiila-flowered). jl -heads yellow, or white with a 
yellow eye; involucral scales radiating, scarious, oblong or oi>* 
long' lanceolate ; pappus hairs thickened upwards, very plumose ; 
achenes smooth, ^lay. 1. scattered (opposite in very young, weak . 
lants), lin. long, tlliform, terete. Stem terete, generally much ' 
ranched from the base, but sometimes single; branches very i 
slender, h. 6in. to 24in. West Australia. Annual. (B. M. 5604.) j 

H. gnaptialloldlCMi (Gnaphalium-like). Jl.-heads, peduncles ter- j 
minal, 2in. U) 3in. long, cottony ; involucre broadly cylindrical, of | 
several imbricated reddish scales, cottony : receptacle faveolatod ; , 
florets yellow, tubular, perfectly Hve-toothed. June. f. alternate, j 
2in. long, linear, almost filiform, waved, semi-cylindrical on the j 
back, in’ooved in front, downy. Stems decumbent at base, , 
throwing up miinernus erect, downy branches, h. 1ft. to lift. Cape ’ 
of Good Hope, 1824. PerenniaL (B. M. 2710, under name of 
OiMphalium rnoUsstum.) I 



FiO. 210. IlKLiFrERUM IIUMOOLirruNUM, showing ilabit and 
detached Inflorescence. 


H* Hamboldtianum (Humboldt’s).* Jl. -heads small, numerous, 
in dense terminal corymbs ; involucre cylindrical ; outer bracts 
closely imbricate, with veiy short, squarrose, scariou.s tiiw ; inner 
ones with slightly woolly-ciliate claws, and radiating, nither rigid, 
petal-like lamina*, of a bright yellow, passing (when dry) into a 
metallic green. 1. linear or I incar lanceolate, acute, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Western Australia, 1863. An erect woolly- white or at length 
nearly glabrous annual. See Fic. 210. SYN. H. Sand/ordii (under 
which name it is figured in B. M. 5350). 

H. incoAum (white). Jl. -heads Large; involucral bracts yellow, 
pink, or white ; peduncles leafle.ss. L. linear, crowded at the base 
of the stem. A. 9in. Australia. Plant dwarf, tufted, branching, 
downy, lialf-hardy annual. (It M. 2881.) 

B. BlaaglesU (Mangles').* Jl.-head$ showy, on long peduncles 
bearing a few sairiuus scales; involucre hemispherical, when 
fully out the outer bracts sessile and scarious, the inner ones 
with a narrow claw and oblong, radiating, petal -like lamina, 
varying from a pale to a rich pink, and sometimes deep purple at 
the base ; Horehs yellow or purple. 1. ovate-oblong or broadly- 
lanceolate, clasping the stem with rounded auricles, h. 1ft. to 
l^ft. Western Australia. An erect, glabrous, corymbosely 
branched annual. (B. M. 3483, 5283. 5290 ; B. R. 1703; B. B. F. U. 
ser. ii. 295, under name of HhodanChe Manglesii.) 

B. SandfordU (Handford’s). A synonym of //. UumbokUianum, 

B. •peoioaiMimnm (very showy). This is the correct name of 
the plant described in this work as Astelma speoiosisslmom 
which see). (A. B. IL 51, under name of XeranUtsmum speeiosum.) 

HELUBOSE. See Hellebonu. 

KELLEBOBIITB. See Epipaotla and Berapiaa. 

HELEEBO&UB (from UMebotos^ the old Greek name 
need bj Theophraetoe ; probablj of foreign origin). Hello- 
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Kollobormi — continued. 

bore. Ord. Ranunculoeecs. A gonna oomprieing abont 
a dozen speoiea of ornamental hardy, erect, perennial 
herbs, inhabiting South Europe and Western Asia. Flourera 
white, greenish, yellow or purple, rather large, solitary, or^ 
paniculate ; sepals five, regular, usually persistent ; petals' 
small, tubular. Leaves palmate or pedate, leathery. 
Hellebores thrive in almost any ordinary garden soil, but 
a rich loam, with a moist, rather shady, perfectly drained 
situation, suits them best. A top-dressing of good rotten 
manure, about the end of March, after the plants have 
finished flowering, is very beneficial. Hellebores should 
so that they may be conveniently shaded 
whan in flower, as, being usually produced in winter and 
early spring, the blossoms — the white sorts espeoially — 
are damaged with mud splashes. H. nigor and its varie- 
ties, popularly known as Christmas B^es, are largely 
cultivated for the use of their flowers, in a out state, in 
mid-winter. The roots may bo lifted, and placed in a 
gentle heat, under glass; bnt they should not be foroed 
muoh. The flowers will be better, if only the protection 
of a frame or hand glass is afforded them, in the open 
ground ; or they may bo improved by cutting, and allow- 
ing them to expand in water, in a warm house. All are 
easily increased by root divisions, but the stock should 
be strong and healthy. Seeds may also be sown so soon 
as ripe ; but this mode of propagation is very slow, and 
scarcely worth the trouble involved, unless new varie- 
ties are desired. 

B. abOhasious (Abchasian). Jl. green or purplish, nutanl, about 
2in. across; sepals oval, waved, not overlapping each other: 
petals nuiuerou.s ; anthers yellow. January to March L aheni 
Ift. in diameter, with five to seven spatbulate-lanceolate, widely 
spreading, smooth, toothed leaflets. A. 1ft. Cauoasua Ever- 
green. 

B. atrornbens (dark -red). JL deep purple when young, with 
the edges and centre ultimately dull purple ; sepals roundish, 
about Tin. long. March. radical ones pedate; cauline ones 
almost sessile, palmate. Stems bmnehod, two to four-flowered. 
A. 18in. South Kurope, 1820. (B. M. 4^1.) 

B. oauoaoious (Caucasian). Jl. pale green; sepals much im- 
bricated, about IHn. long. 1. very glossy, oblong, Mn. to 4ia. 
broad. A l^ft Caucasus, 1853. 



Fio. 211. Hkllbborcjs CAUCAsreus PUNCTATUS, Showing 
Habit and detached Single Flower. 


B. o. punotatiui (dotted). A garden hybrid, with rosy-ootoured 
dotted sepals. See Fig. 211. 

B. oolobloiis (Colchican). Jl. deep bright purple ; sepals sofoe- 
what round and flat, much imbricated ; stamens yellow. January 
to March. 1. very large, pedate, dentate, distinctly veined. Stems 
three to six-flowered. A. 18in. Asia Minor. (H Q. ^3.) 

B. fipitidiui (foetid). Bear’s Foot. Jl. green, nearly lin. across, 
disposed in spanieled cymes ; sepals edged with brown, which 
turns to a purplish tint. December to ApiiL U altersato, 
persistent, dull green,. small, pedate ; segments Unenr, shallowly 
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BalleboriUl — continued. 

InclHO-serrate. A 2ft. Burqp® (Britain). Very diitlnct and 
ornamental. See Fig 212. (Sy. En. B. 45.) 

\ 



Fio. 212. Fruit op Hbllbborus pncTinus. 

B. ItVldllV (liTid). fl. pale green, ton to twenty in a deltoid 
oorvmb; sepals nearlv flat and spreading. .March. 1. tritid, 
glaurous ; segments oblong-lanceolate, acute, Hharply toothed. 
Stems erect, bearing eight or ten leaves crowded near the base, 
b^ow the inflorescence, h. l^ft. Corsica. (B. M. 72.) 



Fio 213. Hblt.rborus niorr. 

B.aig«r (black).* Christmas Rose, yl., when protected by glass, 

S ure white, 2ln. to 3iii. across ; scapes stout, leafle.s.s, one to four- 
owered. Winter. (. radical, large, pedate, persistent ; segments 
“ ■ 'rhomboid, shallowly incised, h. 6in. to ISin. Cen- 



FlO. 814. HBLLMOBOfl NfOn ALTIPOUUl. 


Holleborafl — continued. 
tral and Eastern Europe, Western Asia, 1596. The roots of this 
species are occasionally used in medicine. See Fig. 213. (B. M. 
8.) Thera are two or three varieties of this fine species : aJtti- 
foliut (see Fig. 214), usually known oa mxior. and also as mazy 
mus, has very large flowers, measuring about 4in. across; it is 
one of the be.st of the genus, anffuitifolitu (Stn. minor) has 
both foliage and flowers smaller than the typical species, and 
comes into bloom much earlier. There is luso a form having 
foliage distinctly margined with white. 

B. odoms (sweet-scented), d. green, sweet-scented, drooping, 
Mn. across ; corymb three or’ four-flowered. February to April 
1. pale green, veined with white, one or two in a tuft to a flower- 
ing stem,. pedate; segments six to eight, lance(»Iate, regularly 
toothed, h. lift. Eastern Europe, 1817. (B. R. 1643.) 

B.O.purpiiraso OHS (purplish), /f. purplish-red. about 2in. across ; 
septus roundish, imbricated. Incurved at the edges * stamens and 
anthers creamy-white. Stem one or two-flowered, h. 6in. to lOln. 
Hungary, 1817. 

H. olsnnpiOUS (Olympian).* 4. purplish ; sepals round, about 
lln. long and broad. Spring. L digitate-pedate, or palmate, witli 



Fio. 215. Helledorus olympjcus, showing Habit, and fully 
and partially expanded Flowers. 

live to seven linear-oblong, smooth, dentate-serrate lubes. Stems 
two or three-flowered. h, 2ft. Greece, 1840. See Fig, 216. 
(B. R. 1842, 58.) 

H. orientaUs (Eastern). JL rose coloured, large ; sepals much 
imbricated, spreading ; flowering stems with two to six blossoms, 
and large, deeply palmately cut, foliaceous bracts. February to 
May. r shortly pedate, persistent, pubescent l)eneath ; seg- 
ments seven to nine, ODlanceolate-oblong, not palmately cut, 
serrate, h. 1ft, to 2ft Greece, 1839. Several forms, usually 
described as species, are mere varieties of //. orientalis. 
Among others, the following may be enumerated : antiquorum 
differs from the type by its glabrous leaves, produced two in a 
tiift ; flowers white, softly toned with pink and grey, guttatus, 
flowers 2in. across, white ; sepals spotted with purple ; leaves 
two in a tuft, with a flowering stem. Some of the hybrids of 
//. orientalui are : elegam, irideseens, and punetatus. 

H. Viridis (neen). /I. bright green ; flowering stem with five or 
six distinct olossoms, and large, deeply palmately cut, foliaceous 
bracts ; sepals roundish-ovate. Spring. I, pedate, with crowded, 
oblanceolate, serrated segments, h. l^ft. Europe (Britain), dc. 
(Sy. Kn. B. 44.) 

HBLMST FLOWER. A common name applied to 

Aoonitiuii, Goryantbes, and Scutellaria (which see). 

KELMKOLTZZA (named after Hermann Helmholtz, 
a celebrated Prusaian professor, born in 1821). Ord. 
PhiVydracece. A genus of a couple of species of green- 
house tufted herbaceous perennials, one of which is from 
Australia, and the other — the .one described below — from 
the Pooiflo Islands. They thrive in a well-drained sandy 
loom and peat oompoet, and require plenty of water. 
Inoreoaed by divisionfl, or by eeeds 
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Kelmholtiia — continued . 

B. glaborrima (very glabrous), yt. white, pauicled. May. 1. 
eiisiforin, acuiiiinute, equitant, lin. broad, h. 3ft. 1873. (B. M. 
6056, under name of PhUydrurn glaberrimum.) 

HlSlilMClA (named after 0. Helm, a German ocole* 
siastio). Gbd. Dioscoreac.ee. A stove evergreen climber, 
noAv included under Dioscorea (w'^hioh see for oultnre). 


S. racoxnosa (raceme-flowered), fl. yellow, purple ; male ra- 
ceme axillary, solitary. 1. scattered, cordate-ovate, acuminate, 
nine-nerveil, alandular at base. Hoots tuberous, h. 8ft. Central 
America, 1850, 


HSLMINTKOSTACHTS (from heimins, helmin- 
thoSf a little worm, and starhys^ a spike ; in allusion to the 
arrangement of the sporangia). Okd. Filices. A oiirioua 
and handsome stove fern, closely allied to Bvtnjchiiim. 
Capsules in small crested clusters, which form a long loose 
spike. For culture, see Fexma. 

H. dulois (sweet). A synonym of H. zeylanica. 

H. xeylanioa (Cingalese), rhiz. thick, creeping, gti. often 1ft. 
long, /ronds, barren segments nalmato-piiinate, often in tlirt*e 

S rincipal divisions, which are stalked and again forked or pinnate, 
fio Ultimate divisions iinoar-oblongj Sin. to 4in. long, nearly 
lin. broad; fertile spike solitary, arising from the base of the 
barren segments, Sin. to Ain. long, lin. broad. Himalaya to 
Queonalanil, 1861. SYN. H. dulcis, (H. G. F. 28.) 

KELONIAS (from heloSy a marsh ; habitat of .species). 
Ord. Liliaceos. A monotypic genus, the species being 
a pretty hardy herbaceous perennial, from North America. 
It thrives in a sandy fibry loam and peat compost, and 
in a moist, shaded situation. Increased slowly by di- 
visions of the roots, or by seed. 


H. buUata (bullate). yl. purplish -rose, small ; loAver ones with j 
llnear-lnnceolute bracts : spike oval. Summer. 1. radical, oblong- | 
lanceolate, acute, veined, shorter than the flower stem.H. h. Ifl. ■ 
to lift. 1758. SY.N’. 11. lalifolia. (B. M. 747.) | 

H. latlfoUa (broad-leaved). A synonym of H. bullata. ! 

HELW1K6ZA (named in honour of Georg. A. Hoi- 
wing, a writer on the botany of Prus-sia). Okd. Araliaccoi, 

A genus consisting of but two species, one Himalayan i 
and the other Japanese. They arc glabrous tree.?, ! 
more curious than beautiful, and scarcely worth cnlti- : 
rating, except in botanical collections. 

EL ruftcifolia (Umtcus-leavod). fl. small, clustered on the midrib ' 
of the leaves ; perianth three to four-parted, with ovate .spreading 
semnents. jr. druiinceous. 1. alternato, petiolate, acuminate, 
stipulate. Japan. A low tree. The young leaves are used in 
Japan as a vegetable (8. Z. F. J. 86.) 

HELWINGIACEAS. A tribe of Araliacew. 

BEUEROCAIalaBJE. A tribe of Lilinceoi. 


HEMEBOCALLIS (old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus, from hemcrot a day, and hallos, beauty ; in 
reference to its short-lived splendour). Day Lily. Ord. 
Liliaceos. Very ornamental hardy herbaceous perennials. 
Flowers corymbose; segments of the perianth united at 
the base into a narrow tube, inclosing the free ovary. 
Leaves long, narrow, radical. All the species are of easy 
culture in ordinary garden soil, and are admirably adapted 
for shrubberies, or for clumps. Tlie flowers are some- 
what ephemeral, but they are produced successively and 
in abundance. Increased by divisions. 

H. alba (white). A synonym of Funkia subcordata 
H. oesnilea (blue). A synonym of Funkia ovata. 

H. cordata (heart-shaped). A synonym of Funkia subcurdata. 
H. distloba (two-ranked). A synonym of If. fulva. 

H. Dumortierl (Dumortler*s).» Jl. orango-yollow, tinged with 
brown on the outside, large, about 2in. long ; scape erect, two to 
four-flowered. Summer. 1. long, narrow, tapering, 1ft, to lift, 
long. h. 1ft. to lift. Japan and Kastern Siberia. Very closely 
allied to //. minor. Syns. if. rutilatis and II. Sisholdii. (Ref. B, 
213.) 


B. flava (yellow).* ji. orange-yellow, very fragrant, erect ; perianth 
Moments flat, veinless. ^Summer. L numerous, narrow, 2ft. to 


, ...... - wuinj uurupv MJ fTiiBverii 

flberia and Japan, 1596. (B M. 19.) 

B. fnlva (tawny).* fl. large, about 4ln. wide, inodorous, few in a 
duster ; penanth sements venous and wavy. Summer. 1. brr>ad. 
tong, keeled, h. 2ft. to Aft. South Europe to Japan, 1606. 
STM. B diiUeha. See Fig. ZIA (B. M. 64.) E. KwSmso is a 


Hemorooallis — continued. 



Fio. 216. Hemekocallis fpt.ta. 

variety with large double bronzy orange-coloured flowers (R. O. 
5(X)); of this form, there is also a sub- variety, with handsome 
variegated foliage. 

H. gratninea (grass-like). A synonym of U, minor, 

B. Japonloa (Japanese). A synonym of Funkia subcordata. 



Fio. 217. 11BNEROCAL1.I.S MiDDKNDORFit, showing Habit and 
detached Head of Flowers. 


EL Middendorfll (Middendorfs).^ fl. deep golden-yellow, throe 
or four in a terminal head ; perianth segments flat, with branched 
vein-s. Hummer. 1. long, rather broad, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Eastern 
Siberia to Japan. See I^g. 217. (It. G. 522.) 

EL minor (lesser).* fl. yellow, slightly tinged with green, rather 
small, and slightly fragrant; throe inner perianth segments 
wavy. Summer. «. very narrow, keeled, pointed, h. Ain. to Sin. 
Siberia, Northern China, and Japan, 17o9. Syn. E. araminea. 
(A. B. B. 244.) 

B«_ plantaglllOA (Plantain-like). A synonym of Funkia 

> mtllAllO (ruddy). A synonym of B. Dumortieri. 

(Siebold'f). A synonym of E, Dumortieri. 
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KSanAKBltA (from Tiemt, a half, and andros^ a 
male ; alluding to the dimidiate anthers). Oud. Lahiata. 
A genua comprising three species of groenhonso shrubs 
or Bub-ahrabs, inhabiting South-west Australia. Flowers 
white Or pink, axillary, solitary, with a pair of bracts 
under the calyx. Leaves opposite, entire, narrow, rigid, 
pungent-pointed. The species thrive in a sandy loam and 
peat compost. Propagated by cuttings, made of half- 
ripened wood, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
during April. 

H. pungona (stinging), fl. white or pink, with darker spots ; 
calyx two'lipped ; corolla tube exsertea and dilated into a broad 
throat. May. /. sessile, linear or linear-lanceolate, rigid, acute, 
with pungent points, h. 1ft. to 2ft. A diffuse or spreading rigid 
shrub. Tlie following, accin-tling to Bontham, are but forms of 
above ; //. brevifolia^ II. emarftiiiata^ //. fflabra, U. hirauta^ ami 
II. rupestris. (h. J. F. 126.) 


KSMICKJCNA (from hemtf half, and chaino^ to 
gape; in allusion to the two-lippod corolla). Oed. Scro- 
phularineoB, * A monotypio genus. The species is a hand- 
some half-hardy shrub. It thrives in a loam and peat 
compost. Bipened cuttings will root, under a hand glass, 
in bottom heat. 

B. firatioota (shrubby). >(., cymes usually three-fluwered, much 
shorter than the leaves ; calyx ^in. long, tubular ; corolla golden- 
yellow. July. 1. opposite, 4in. to Sin. long, 2in. to 2iin. l)road, 
oblong-lanceolate, acuininato, irregularly or doubly toothed, dark 

g reen, uube.scont on both surfaces, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Guatemala and 
osta Rica, 1873. (B. M. 6164.) 

KEMICUBIA BAZTEBI. A synonym of Dry- 
andra faloata (which see). 

KSMIDZCTTUM. See Asplenium. 

KEMZMS&Z8 (from hcmt, half, and merit, a part} 
the upper lip of the corolla is nearly obsolete). Oed. 
Serophularineoi. A genus comprising about four species 
of annual herbs, natives of Southern Africa. Corolla 
yellow, expanded, sub-bilabiate, four-oloft, the upper 
segment very shortly einarginate, the lower segment 
very large, the lateral short and wide ; calyx five- 
parted ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered, deflexed after 
flowering. Leaves opposite. S, montanay perhaps the 
only species yet introduced, is a greenhouse plant, of 
easy culture in loam and peat. It may be increased 
by seeds. 

H« montana (mountain), jl. scarlet, terminal and axillary ; corolla 
rotate, ringont. July. 1. opposite, ovate, serrated. A. 6m. Cape 
of Good Hope, 1816. 



Flo. 218. HauiOMTis falmata. 


HSMIONITZS (old Greek name used by Diosoorides, 
from hemionosy a mule ; supposed to be barren). Ord. 
Filices. A genus comprising eight species of stove ferns, 
found in both hemispheres. Sori oontinues along the 
veins, and copiously reticulated. The species are admir- 
ably suited for growing in Wardian cases. For culture, 
see Ferns. 

H. oordata (heart-shaped), cau. erect, alt., of the barren fronds, 
2in. to 4iii. long ; of tiie fertile ones, a\)out 1ft. long, densely flbril- 
lose at base, tronda 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to 2^in. broad, ovate or 
oblong-lanceulate, apex acuminate, edj^e sub-entire, base nar- 
rowed. aori confined to itie veins. India, &c. 

B. palmata (palmate), cau. erect, ati., of barren fronds, 4in. ; 
of the fertile one, 6in. to 121n. long, hairy, fronda 2in. to 6iri. each 
way, palmate, with five nearly equal lanceolate divisions; both 
surfaces villose. West Indies, &c., 1793. See Fig. 218. (H. E. F. 53.) 
H. plnnata (pinnate), sti. 6in. to 9in. long, glossy, dark chestnut- 
l>rown, clothed with soft yellowi-sh hairs, fronda 5in. to 6in. long, 
3in. to 4in. broad, the apex deeply pinnatitid, below this two or 
three pairs of distinct pinna*, the upper ones ohlong-lanceolate, 
the lowest larger and forked at the base, all repand. Jaiiiaicii. 

KEMZPKBAOMA (from liemiy half, and phragmay 
a partition ; rof erring to the division of the capsule). Oed. 
Scrophnlarinam. A monotypio genus, the spooios being a 
nearly hardy prostrate herb, ohen spreading to a groat 
extent. It thrives in a well-drained loam, and, provided 
it is sheltered in a eold frame, during winter, snooeods 
without much care. 

B. heterophyllnm (variable-leaved). Jl. pink, small, usually 
sessile and solitary; corolla campanulate, flve-lobed. Summer. 
Jr. fleshy, black. 2., principal ones along the i)ranche8, small, 
rounded, cordate, with dense clusters of short, subulate, second- 
ary leaves in their axils. Himalayas. 

KEMZSTEMMA. Included under Hibbertia 

(which aee). 

KEMZTELZA (from hemiy half, and teliay a lid ; in 
reference to the shape of the indusium). Oed. Pilicet. 
A genus of about thirty species of very beautiful stove 
and greenhouse troo ferns. Fronds ample, pinnate or 
decompound. Sori globose, dorsal, upon a vein or 
veinlet ; recoptaole elevated ; involucre a scale situated 
on the under side of the sorun, of variable size, shapo, 
and texture. For culture, aee Ferns. 

B. oajpensls (Cape), cau. 12ft. to 14ft. high, scalv at base, often 
bearing multifld pinnm. fronds ample, sub-raembranacenu.s, bi- 
tripinnate ; primary pinnm petiolate, ovate-oblong ; pinnules 
sub-sossile, 2m. to 3in. long, iin. wide, oblong-acuminate, deeply 
pinnatitid or again pinnate ; lubes linear-oblong, acute, strongly 
serrated, aori frequently solitary at base of lobe or piniiiue, 
rarely tiiree or four ; receptacle large, prominent. South Africa, 
Brazil, Java. Greeiiliouse. 

B. grandifolla (large-fromled).* ati. aculeatod. fronda ample, 
pinnated ; pinnee sessile, 1ft. to l^ft. long, elongate-oblong, 
acuminated, lin. to 2iii. broad ; lobes broad-oblong, obtuse, 
serrated at the apex, aori on the free veins, in a continuiU line, 
intermediate between the costule and the margin. West Indies, 
Ac., 1852. Stove. 

H. horrida (horrid), ati. strongly aculeated. fronds 7ft. to 
10ft. long, pinnate ; pinnm sessile, 1ft. to 2ft. long, l)road, obloiig- 
lancoolate, deeply pinnatitid ; lubes 3iii. long, oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminate, sori on the free veinlets, forming a continued line 
just within the margin. West Indies, Ac., 1843. Stove. 

H. Korstonlana (Karsten's). ati. umricated and scaly at 
the base, fronda ample, piiiiiatod ; pinnm sessile, 6in. to 12in 
long, 21n, broad, son. in two ol)lique lines, meeting towards the 
rachis. Venezuela. Stove. 

B. multiflora (many-flowered), sti. inurlcated, scaly, fronda 
ample, tripinnatitid ; ninnm oblong-lanceolate, 1ft. to lift long ; 
pinnules 5in. to Ain. long, ligulate, nine to ten lines broad, cut 
ilown to a narrow wing, sori small, medial. South America, 
1824. Stove. 

H. setosa (bristly), sti. short, grey, muricated ; basal .scales dark 
brown ; raehises grey-stramineous, naked, smooth. /road.v ample, 
tripinnate; pinnm o) dong - lanceolate, 1ft. to lift, long, lower 
diminished, lowest dimnndious, with pinnated subulate seg- 
ments ; pinnules ligulate, oin. to 4in. long, ^in. broad, cut down 
to rachis below; segments Ain. broad, bluntisli, falcate, barren, 
broad, fertile, narrower ; both sides green, glabrous. aori cos- 
tular ; involucre small, depressed, glabrous. Brazil. Stove, 

B. Smithll (Smith’s).* sti. below* densely criiiite, with rigid, 
elongated, serrulated scales ; rachis and costa below sparsely 
pilose, with lax, rufous, deciduous scales above, strigoso-villous. 
fronds biplnnate ; primary pinnn linear-elongate, acute, sub-fal- 
cate, serrated or crenate, very glabrous, the costules beneath pale- 
aceous or pilose or glabrous, aori on the forking of the veins ; 
involucre hemlsphencal. New Zealand. Arboreous, unarmed. 
Greenhouse. Syn. Cyathaa StHtthii. 
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known to oultivationy Heraoleums are not possessed of 
any Tory speoial recommendations. They are best adapted 
for grrowinff in sbrabberies, rough parts of pleasure 
grounds, or on the margins of water, being too coarse 
for the» flower garden. They succeed in almost any kind 
of soil. , Increased readily by seeds, or by divisions. The 
species are much confused. 

9L glgaateillll (gigantic). A synonym of H. vUlcsum. 

B* aatoaum (bristly). 1. temate ; leaflets petiolate, distantly Are* 
lobed ; lobes dentate. Stem, petioles, and leaves hispid. South 
Europe See Fig. 220. 



Pio. 222. Umbul op Heraclbum sirtricum. 


H. alMrlcum (Siberian). /I. yellowish, not radiating; umbels 
large. Summer. 1. pinnate, rough from hairs ; leaflets ovate or 
oblo^ A. 5ft to 6ft. Europe, Asia, 1789. See Figs. 221 
and 222. 

B« SiUosiim (villoseX A white ; umbels many-rayed. 1. 
pinnatifld, deeply toothed. Stem 10ft. to 12ft. high. Caucasus, 
1820. This species has, of late years, been extensively cultivated, 
on account of its large size and commanding appearance. Syn. 
a. giganUum. 

XSBBACSOirS. Thin, green, and cellular, as the 
tissue of membranous leaves. Also, producing an annual 
stem from a perennial root. 

HBUAOSOUS PLANTS. A term generaUy ap. 
plied to any border perennials which are not shrubby 
in habit. 

HSRSAXlXXniC. A collection of dried plants, sys- 
tematioally arranged. 

XBBtSSllTIA (named after Dr. Wm. Herbert, 1778- 
1847, once Dean of Manchester, and a distinguished 
botanist, famous for his knowledge of bulbous plants). 
Oad. Ifidsa. A genus (now referred by Bentham and 
Hooker to Alaphia) of some half-dozen species of pretty 
half-hardy bnlbous plants, allied to Tigridia; natives of 
Teias, Chili, and South Brazil. The species are rarely 
seen in gardens, and, in all probability, those described 
below are the only ones yot introduced*, Flowers blue or 
yellow, pretty, produced at the top of a short scape ; 
perianth short-tubed, six-parted, the outer segments tri- 
angular, aoute, and reflexed, and the shorter inner ones 
rounded and ereot. The species thrive in sandy loam and 
peat. Propagated by seeds, or by offsets. 

WL MiHlMi (blnek* A, peduncles shorter than the bracts ; claws 
of sepals white, blue-dotted ; segments blue, spotted; petals blue, 
acute : anthers and stigmas short. L grass-like, ribbed, narrowed 
to both ends. A 61n. Texas. (B. M. 3862, Fig. 3.) 

8* PrnnmiiMBdlana (Drummond’s), fl. violet ; sepals spotted 
with white on claws ; petals small, recurved. June to August. 
1. broad, plicate, 6in. long. Texas, 1838. 

WL pnl eh alla (neat). Jl blue, purple ; perianth segments bearded 
at base. July. 1. linear-ensiform, acute at both ends, plicate. 
A 8in. Chili and South Brazil, 1827. (B. M. 3862, figs. 1 
and 2.) 

HBRB or ORACB. Bee Ruta ffraveoleas. 
RBRB-BARX8. Bee Baris qnadrifolia. 
BBRB.BATlBNOa. Bee Batiaaos. 
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BBRB-ROBBRT. Bee Oaraaiw Robarti- 
anmn. 

KBRB8. In many gardens, the cultivation of Herbs 
does not receive the attention their usefulnesB deserves. 
Some sorts are rarely required, beyond a small portion 
of their leaves for flavouring; still, in many oases, the 
flavour oannot be obtained from any other material. Those 
whioh are herbaceous perennials — Horehound and Mint, 
for instance — should be cut on a dry day, in summer, when 
the flowers are just fully opened, and dried slowly in a 
cool shed for winter use. The annuals and evergreen 
perennials are best if procurable in a green state; but 
several of them answer their purpose when dried, and 
some should, consequently, be kept in reserve. Herbs 
should always be dried slowly, and not placed in the 
sun nor in fire heat. The flavour may be preserved much 
better by rubbing off the leaves when they are quite 
dry, and corking them close in wide-mouthed bottles. A 
piece of ground specially devoted to Herbs, is the best 
arrangement in any garden; at least, for the cultivation 
of those of whioh only a few plants need be kept. Plenty 
of room should be allowed for getting amongst them to 
gather any particular sort, and to keep the soil hoed. 
Part of the space might be devoted to the annual sorts, 
in preference to placing them amongst other crops in 
different parts of the garden. Parsley requires special 
treatment and attention, as it is always of great im- 
portance for garnishing. The following list comprises 
most of the useful Herbs in cultivation for flavouring 
purposes, Ao. : Angelica, Balm, Basil (Bnsh and Sweet), 
Borage, Bumot, Carraway, Camomile, Chervil, Chives, 
Coriander, Dill, Fennel, Horehound, Hyssop, Lavender, 
Marigold, Marjoram (Sweet), Mint, Parsley, Pennyroyal, 
Purslane, Bosemary, Hue, Sage, Savory (Summer and 
Winter), Southernwood, Tansy, Tarragon, Thyme, and 
Wormwood. 

HBRCtTLES* CLTJB. Bee Zanthiozylnm clawa- 
Heroulis. 

HBRITZBRA (named after Charles Louis L*H4ritier, 
1746-1800, a celebrated French botanist). Looking-glass 
Tree. Stn. Balanopterie. Obd. Stereuliaeea, A genus 
comprising about three species of stove evergreen trees, 
found on the shores of tropical Asia and Australia. 
Flowers unisexual, small, disposed in axillary panioles. 
Leaves undivided, coriaceous, penninerved, silvery-white 
underneath (whence the common name). Horitieras thrive 
in sandy loam. Large ripened onttings will root freely in 
sand, under a glass, in moist heat. 

B. littoralis (shore). Jl. reddish. 1. large, coriaceous, oval- 
oblong, rounded at the base, silvery beneath. Tropical coasts 
of Old World, 1780. 

B. maoroplisrlla (large-leaved).* This resembles H. lUtaralie, 
but has larger leaves and sub-erect fruit. India, Ac. 

BBRUANNIA (named after Paul Hermann, 1646-95, 
once Professor of Botany at Leyden). Obd. Bterculiacem. 
A large genus of ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrubs. 
generaUy clothed with starry tomentum. Flowers usually 
yeUow, drooping ; peduncles axiUary, and few - flowered. 
Leaves dentate or inoised. About eighty species have 
been described, bnt very few are in cultivation. Three 
are natives of Mexico or Texas, four of tropical Africa or 
Arabia ; aU the rest are extra-tropical South African. 
For culture, eee Mahomla. 

WL altbsalfolia (Mallow-leaved). Jl, dark yeUow or sulphur- 
coloured : peduncles solitary or twin, two or three-flowered, longer 
than the leaves. March to July. I, tomentose, obovate, plaited, 
crenate. A 3ft Gape of Good Hope, 1728. (B. M. 307.) 

WL flammaa (flameX* Jl. orange-coloured or red ; peduncles one or 
two-flowered ; racemes terminal. Summer. I, smooth, wee^e 
shaped, lanceolate, truncated, and toothed at the apex. A Ut 
to St Cape of Good Hope, 1794. (B. M. 1349.) 

XBRKANNXBJB. A tribe of Bterculiacem, 

HBRMABHRODZTB. Containing both male and 

lainals organs. 
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KS&BCXHXB&A (from hermvne, a bedpost; in allu- 
sion to the shape of the stems). Stn. QSdsInone. Ord. 
Leguminosce. A monotypio genus, the species being a 
tall stove shrub. It thrives best if the pot bo partially 
submerged in a warm-water tank. Propagated by seeds. 

H* Slapliroxylon (Elaphroxylon). Jl. large ; corolla yellow, 
papilionaceous ; calyx two-lipped ; stamens in two bundles of five 
each, with uniform anthers, f. iinpari-pinnate ; leaflets exstipel- 
late. Tropical Africa, This plant grows in the beds of shallow 
stagnant rivers of the Upper Nile country, sometimes in such 
thick masses as to impede navigation. It is the Aiiibash/* or 
Pith-tree, so frequently mentioned in books of tropical African 
travels. 

VTTiVt.'HirT W TTT MT (from hermiUj tbe foot of a bed ; in 
allusion to the knob-like shape of the root). Musk Orchis. 
Ord. OrchidecB. A genus comprising but a few species 
of carious and interesting orchids, all natives of the 
temperate or alpine regions of Europe and Asia. They 
are closely allied to Orchis, but the perianth has no spur, 
and the anther cells are distant at their base, the glands 
of the stalks of the pollen masses protruding below the 
cells. H. MonorchiSy the commonest and most widely- 
spread species, is beat grown on dry chalky banks. It 
may be propagated by divisions. 

B. Monorohia (one-bulbed). JL greenish-yellow, small, numerous, 
with a musky odour ; spike dense ; lip without a spur, demly 
three-lobed. July. L radical, two, oblong or lanceolate, h. 3in. 
to 6in. Europe (Britain), Siberia, Himalaya. (Sy. En. B. 1466.) 

KXSBNANDXA (named after Francisco Hernandez, 
physician to Philip II. of Spain, and a writer on the 
Flora of Mexico). Jaok-in-a-Boz. Oud. Laurinem. A 
genus comprising five or six species of elegant stove 
evergreen trees, widely dispersed throughout the tropical 
regions of both bemispheras. Flowers yellowish, monoe- 
cious, in panicles ; sepals petaloid. Leaves cordate, pel- 
tate, smooth. Hernandias require a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Kiponed cuttings, with leaves intact, 
root freely in sand, under a glass, if placed in brisk 
bottom boat. Probably the only two species now in cul- 
tivation are those hero described. 

H. McerenlioatbUBa (Muerenhout’a).* dirty yellow, three in 
each involucre, two males and one female ; peduncles axillary, 
equalling the leaves, nearly glabrous. October. 1. coriaceous. 
3in. to 5lii. long, alternate, long-petioleil ; young ones elliptic ; old 
ones broadly ovate-cordate, obtuse, entire, glabrmu above, the 
nerves and midrib beneath pilose. Pacific Islands, 1869. A smaU 
tree. (B. M. 5839.) 

H. aonoim (sounding). Jl. whitish-green, corymbose. L sinmle, 
roundish, with a lively red centre, h. 50ft. India, 1693. This 
species forms a veiy handsome plant for sub-tropical gardening, 
for which purpose it is much employed on the Continent. The 
leaves produce a juice tliat is a powerful depilatory ; it destroys 
hairs without pain wherever it Is applied. 

KERNXAJIZA (from hernia^ a rapture ; in reference 
to tbe Buppoeed effect of the plant in curing rupture). 
Ord. lUecebrcuew. A genus consisting of eight or ten 
species of herbs, either small, or with a perennial stock 
of short duration. They are natives of Central and 
Sonthem Europe, Western Asia, as far as North-west 
India and Northern Africa ; one species being also 
found in South Africa. Flowers green, small, granular, 
crowded in little axillary cymes. Leaves opposite. None 
of the species are of much interest from a horticultural 
point of view, and tbe only one worth mentioning here 
is H. glabra, which is sometimes used for carpet-bedding. 
For culture, $es Paronychia. 

H« glabra (glabrous). Rupturewort Jl. green, small. Summer. 
1. small, opposite, oblong-obovate, or rarely orbicular. Stems 
much branched, spread along the ground to the length of a few 
inches. Europe (Britain), North and West Asia. (Sy. Bn. B. 
1171.) 

KS&OBB BZZiL. A general name for the British 
ies of Brodium and Osranium. 

HSBJPS8TZ8 (from hsrpegtBs, anything that creeps ; 
in allusion to the habit of the species). Ord. Scrophu- 
larimsm. This genus oompriseB about fifty species of 
erect diffuse, prostrate, or aquatic perennii^ herbs, 


Herpestia— conftntted. 

natives of various parts of America, Africa, Australia, 
or Southern Asia, few of which are in cultivation. 
Flowers axillary, sessile or potlioellate, one to three 
together. Leaves opposite entire, toothed, or in the 
aquatic species submerged, oapillacoous-niultiseot. In- 
creased by divisions, or by seeds. The species described 
below will grow in any loamy, well- drained soil, which 
must bo kept constantly moist. 

H. Monnlera (Monnier's). Jl. pale blue, small, solitary, opposite, 
on long pedicels. Summer. L ctiiuMfurra, entire, or toothed at 
the apex. IVoplcs. Stove. (B. M. 2557.) 

H. reflexa (reflexed). A garden name for Msrriopbylllllll 
prosorpinacoldea (which see). 

KERBJkNIA (named in honour of General Herran, 
a President of the Republic of Now Grenada). Ord. 
Sterculiacea. A genus comprising three or four species 
of greenhouse evergreen trees, with paim-like heads, 
natives of tropical Amorioa. Flowers fasciculate, grow- 
ing directly from the trunk. Leaves digitate, five or 
six-foliolate. Few of the species are yet in cultivation. 
For culture, see Stercnlia. 

H. albifiora (white-fluworud). Jl. white, the thick concave petals 
terminated by a long stnip-shaped appendage. 1. palmate, clothed 
with riisty-culoured hairs. Slirub. The seeds of this plant are 
said to be mixed with those of tho Cacao, and the product thereby 
improved. 

HERRERIA (named in honour of Gabriel A. de 
Herrera, 1470-1539, a Spanish agriculturist). Ord. 
Liliacea. A genus comprising three or four species of 
pretty greenhouse plants. Flowers small, scented, in 
many-flowered axillary racemes. Loaves whorl-fasoioled, 
Hnear-laxicooliite. Stums climbing. Rootstock tuberous. 
Herrorias succeed in peat, sand, and loam, mixed. In- 
creased by seeds, or by cuttings. Probably the only 
species in cultivation is tho following; 

H. SfUmpaiilla (Sarsaparilla). Jl. green, yellow ; segments of 
perianth ovate-ubtuso. June anti July. 1. lanceolate. A. 8ft. 
Brazil, 1824. (B. R. 1042, under name of Xf. parvijlora.) 

KSSIODA. See Keisteria. 

HESPERANTKA (from hesperos, the evening, and 
anthos, a flower). Evening Flower. Ord. Iridem. A 
genus of about twenty specio.s of rather pretty dwarf green- 
house bulbous plants, natives of tropical and Southern 
Africa. Flowers very sweetly scented, opening in the even- 
ing (whonoe the common name), in loose spikes ; perianth 
salver-shaped ; limb equalling tbe slender tube ; segments 
equal, spreading. Leaves sword-shaped, curled. For oul- 
ture, see Zxia (to which this genus is allied). 

B. ongnata (narrow). Jl. uniform white. Spring. I. narrower 
than those of II. falcata. 

B. olnnamomea (Cinnamon-scented). Jl. whitish. April and 
May. 1., radical ones falcate, curled, h. 6ln. 1787. (B. M. 1054.) 
H. lUoata (sickle-shaped). Jl., outer perianth segments shining 
brown outside ; inner segmonts and Inside of outer ones pure 
white. April. 1. 3in. to 12in, long, striated, somewhat sickle- 
shaped. h. 6in. to 12in. (B. M. 566, under name of Jxia/aloata,) 
H. graminlfolia (grass-leaved). Jl. greenish-white. August and 
September. 1. linear. Stem smooth, h. 6in. 1808. (B. M. 1254, 
under name of IJ. pilosa nuda.) 

B. pllOfMk (pilose), yt. whitish ; inner segments pure white ; outer 
white within, specked with red outside. April and May. 1. linear, 
hairy. Stem smooth. A. 6iii. • 1811. (B. M. 1475.) 

B. radlata (rayed).* Jl. white within, nodding : outer segments 
striped with reddish-brown. April to June. I, fistulous. A. 6in. 
1794. (B. M. 573, under name of Ixia radiata.) 

KESPSRZS (the old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus, from hesperos, the evening ; in reference to the 
flowers of most of the species being sweet-scented in the 
evening). Dame’s Violet; liocket. Obd. OruciferoB. A 
genus comprising twenty species of pretty hardy or half- 
hardy biennial or perennial erect herbs, indigenous to 
Europe, Asia Minor, Persia, and Siberia; Flowers 
various-coloured, loosely racemose, ebracteate, sweet- 
scented. Leaves ovate or oblong, entire, dentate, or 
lyrate. Only a few of the twenty speoios constituting 
this genus are cultivated; and of these the double forms 
of II. matronalis are by far the best. They tiirive in 
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a somewhat moist sandy loam. The tingle sorts may bo 
increased freely by seeds; the double forms must be 
propagated by careful diyisions of the roots, or by cut- 
tings. The three species described below are hardy. 

H. grandlllora (largc-flonered).* Jl.^ racemes many-flowered, 
crowded. 1., radical ones oblong-ovate, obtuse; cauline ones 
lanceolate. Native country unknown. (B. M. 2683.) 

H. matronalia (matronly).* Damask Violet ; Damc’.s Rocket ; 
Dame's Violet; Common Rocket. Jl. various, usually sweet- 
scented in the evening. Summer. 2. shortly staJked or tapering 
at the base, ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South 
Europe and all across Russian Asia. (Sy. En. B. 103.) There are 
numerous double and single varieties of this liandsome peren- 
nial, all of which are very ornamental border plants. 

H. trlstls (sad).* Night-scented Stock. Jl. whitish or cream- 
coloured, or brownish-red or dark purple, fragrant at night ; 
pedicels very long. Spring and summer. 2., radical ones stalke<1, 
upper ones sessile, ovate, acute, entire or toothed, 2in to 4in. long. 
Stem much branched at the top. k. 1ft. to 2ft. Eastern Europe, 
Ac., 1629. Biennial. This should he grown on old walls, mins, 
and such like places, where the seeds may be sown in crevices, 
Ac. (B. M. 730.) 

HSBPS&OSCORDON Z.ACTEUM. A synonym 
of Brodima lactea (which see). 

BBSSEA (so called in honour of Paul Hosso, a 
botanical traveller). Including Imhojia. Syn. Peri- 
phanee. Obd. Amaryllidem. A genus comprising about 
four or five species of greenhouse bulbs, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. Umbels many-flowered ; scape solid. 
Leaves linear or subulate. For culture, see Stnimaria. 

H* orlapa (curled).* Jl. pink; umbels many -flowered; perianth 
seginenui wavy, flat, ^ril to Augu.st. 2. filiform, stniight. 
A.lUn. 1790. (B. M. 1363, under name of Strumaria erispa.) 

B. mUlolla (thread -leaved). Jl. white ; perianth segments acute. 
November. 2. filiform. A 6ln. 1774. SVN. InUiofia JiUjolia. 
(B. R. 440, under name of Strumaria JUiJolia.) 

B. {gonunata (twin). Jl. pale yellow ; perianth segments wavy, 
channelled ; peduncles very long ; scape flexuo.se. AugUht. 
2. lanceolate, cuiate. h. 1ft. 1812. (B. M. 1620, under name of 

Strumaria gemmata.) 

B* atellaiiS (starry). Jl. pink ; perianth segments BpreH<ling 
^ternately, bearding benonth the ends. October and November. 
2. linear-acute, entire, h, 6in. 1794. Syns. Amaryllm stellans, 
Strumaria itellaris. 

BETEBANTBEBA (from heteroSf variable, and 
anther ; the anthers are variable). Ord. PorUederacea:. 
A genus containing about eight species of ornamental 
aquatio perennial herbs, one of which is tropical African, 
and all the rest American. Flowers blue or white, small, 
produced from a spathe in the axil of a sheathing leaf- 
stalk; perianth salver-shaped, with a long, slender tube, 
and a spreading, six-lobed limb. Leaves roundish, long- 
stalkod or linear. H. limoaa may bo grown by the sides 
of a pond or rivulet. The remainder require the same 
treatment as other tender aquatios. 

H. Umosa (bog).* JL, perianth tube slender; limb bright violet- 
blue ; segments linear-oblong, obtuse ; peduncles one-flowered. 
From May onwards. 2. erect, from orbicular-ovate to almost lan- 
ceolate, obtuse, pale bright green on both surfaces, striated with 
numerous veins ; petiole bin. to lOin. long, stoi^ fistular. 
^^bogs and marshes), widely distnbuted. Half-hardy. 

H.r 61 llfonilia (kidney-shaped). Mud Plantain. Jl. white. July. 
2. roundish, kidney-shaped. South America, 1824. Qreenhouse. 

BETBBOCENTBON. A synonym of Boeria 
(whioh see). 

BETEBOCB2BTA. Now inoluded under Aster and 
Erigeron. 

BBTEBOOAMOXrS. When, in a flower-head, the 
florets of the ray are either neuter or female, and those 
of the disk male. 

BEXSBOXiOafA. See Besmodiiim. 
BBTaSBOMELEB ABBUTlFOXiZA. A synonym 
of Bhotinla arbutifoUa (whioh see). 

BBTBBOBOMA. A synonym of Artliroatemma 
(whioh eee). 

BBTBBOFABPUB (from heteroe, dissimilar, and 
ptipfioe, down ; in roforenoo to the pappus of the ray and 
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disk florets being different). Obd. Gompositoe. A genus 
comprising about four species of erect hardy herbs, natives 
of Japan, Formosa, or Mandschuria ; olosely allied to Aster. 
Flower-heads rather largo or medium, loosely and irregu- 
larly panioled, or solitary at the apices of the branohes; 
corolla rays white or bluish. Leaves alternate, entire or 
largely dentate. For culture, see Aster. 

H. deoipiens (deceptive). Jl.-heads largo; ray purple, disk 
yellow. Autumn. 2. oblong-linear, acute. Mandschuria, 1863. 
(U. G. 426.) 

H. hlspldiis (hairy).* fl.-heads white: scales of the involucre 
oblong-imbricated. September. 2. oblong-lanceolate, scabrous, 
ciliated ; lower ones ovate. Stem hispid ; branches one-headed. 
h. 1ft. China and Japan, 1804. Syn. Aster hispidus. 

BETEBOPTEBYB (from heteros, various, and pteron, 
a wing ; in allusion to the various forms of the winged 
samarae). Obd. Malpighiacece. A genus oomprising about 
eighty species of ornamental stove shrubs, rarely climbing, 
natives of tropical, or rarely extra-tropical, South America, 
and a few Western tropical African. Flowers small, very 
often paniculate* or racemose. Loaves opposite, and, 
for the most part, entire, usually glandular beneath ; 
petioles short; stipules inoonspiououB. The two species 
described below are stove climbers, olosely allied to 
BaXLiBteria (which see for oultivatiou). 

H. ohrysopliylla (golden -leaved). Jl., corolla orange-colonred, 
becoming deeper and almost red in age ; peduncles axillary, 
bearing an umbellate panicle. March. 2. opposite, oval or oval- 
oblong, entire, somewhat acute and waved, coriaceous, dark green 
and f^abrous above, and clothed with a golden-brown satiny 
pubescence beneath. Brazil, 1833. (B. M. 3237. ) 

H. purpurea (purple). Jl. purple ; racemes axillary and terminal, 
few-flowered. L oval, smooth, glaucous beneath. TYopical 
America, 1759. 

BETEBOS. This, in Greek oompounds, signifies 
variable, various. 

BETEBOSPATBE (from heteros, variable, and 
spathe f a spathe ; alluding to the inequality in the size 
of the spathes). Obd. Paltnem. A monotypic genus, the 
species being an elegant stove palm, with a graceful 
spreading habit, and remarkable for the length of ibo 
tapered segments of its pinnate fronds. It thrivos in 
rich sandy loam and leaf mould, and may be inoreasod 
by imported seeds. 

H. elata (tall).* 2. pinnatisect ; leaflets ^in. broad, with somewhat 
wider intervals between them, bright green on both surfaces, 
narrowing upwards into a long, slender, tapering point. Sterns 
smooth. Amboyna, 1880. 8yh. Metroxylonelatum, of gardem. 

BETEBOTBECA (from heteros, variable, and theca, 
a sheath; in referenoe to the shape of the aohenes). 
Stnb. Calycium and Diplocoma. Obd. Compositm. A 
genus of hairy or glabrous, erect, hardy or half-hardy 
herbs. Seven species have been enumerated (which may 
probably be reduced to about five), natives of North 
America and Hexioo. H. inuloides — probably the only 
one in cultivation — is a pretty plant, adapted for culture 
in ordinary garden soil, but requires protection in winter. 
Propagated by seeds, or by divisions. 

B. InuloldM (Inula-likeX JL yellow, large; involucre many- 
leaved, closely imbricate, vUlosely hairy; receptacle honey- 
combed : corymbs loosely spreading, branched ; peduncles very 
hairy. Summer. 2. ovate-oblong, entire, haiiy on both sides and 
fringed at the margins ; root ones ovate, obtuse, bluntly toothed ; 
stem ones sessile, somewhat amplexlcaul, variable in shape. 
Stems 1ft. to lift. high. Mexico. 1826. (S. B. V. Q. 246, under 
name of Diplocoma viUosa.) 

BETEBOTOSSA (from heteros, variable, and Ume, 
a out; oofoUa unequally out). Obd. Campanulacem. A 
genus oontaining four species of annual or perennial 
herbs, natives of Mexico. Flowers pedunculate, in ter- 
minal racemes ; ooroUa blue or golden. Leavee alternate, 
petiolate. The species here described — perhaps the only 
one yet in general cultivation — is a very ornament^ 
greenhouse or half-hardy plant. For culture, see half- 
hardy epecies of ZiobeUa« 
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Heterotoma — continued. 

H. lobailoldes (I^obelia>like).* Bird Plant. Jl. purplish and yellow, 
raceiiioae ; corolla very curious, somewhat tubular, with a taper- 
ina base. ^ broadly ovate, with distant teeth. Stem becoming 
woody at the base. Mexico, Ittl. (F. d. 8. 14jM.) 

KSTEROT&XCHUX. A synonym of Sauasnrea 

(which see). 

XSTS&OTROPA (from heieros, various, and trope, 
a change; in allusion to the variable nature of the 
plants). Obd. ArietolochiaeecB. A siiiall genus of green- 
house or half-hardy perennial herbs, with creeping roots, 
natives of Japan ; now included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Aearum. Flowers terminal, solitary, shortly pe- 
dunculate ; perianth dusky-purple or lurid ; lobes acute or 
caudate-acuminate. Leaves long, petiolate, oordate-reni- i 
form or almost hastate. For culture, &o., see Asaruiii. 

H. asaroides (Asarumdike). jL inclined or drooping, on very 
short peduncles ; perianth dull purplish -ifteon, depresso-globoiie. 
contracted at base and mouth ; limb of three triangular blunt 
segments, spreading horisontaliy ; internal surface deeply 
cellular. April and May. L petiolate, deeply cordate, nearly 
ovate, entire, spotted; petioles erect, as Jong as the leaves. 
Rhizome branched and nodose. A. 6in. 1836. Plant glabrous. 
Greenhouse. 8 yn. Atarum japonieum. (B. M. 4933.) 

H. parvlflora (small-flowered), jl- puiple and g^n, solitary, 
bracteated, about lialf the size of those of If. atarcuU* ; perimith 
urceolate; tube constricted above the middle, oval-ventricose 
below' ; segments of limb broadly ovate ; bracts longer than the 
flowers. April. 1. solitary, cordiiite, white-spotted, with a deep, 
narrow sinus, h. 3iQ. 1B6«. Greenhouse. (B. M. 5380.) 

HZSUCHZSRA (named after Johann Heinrich Heucher, 
1677-1747, Professor of Medicine at Wittenburg). Alum 
Boot. Obp. Scusifragem. Tliis genus comprises about 
twenty species of elegant hardy perennial herbs, natives 
of temperate North America, from Mexico almost to the 
Arctic regions. Flowers rather small, spioate, racemose 
or paniculate, braoteato, glabrous or pubescent. Leaves 
radical, long-petiolate, broadly cordate or orbiculate, 
lobed or crenate. All the species are of easy culture 
in any ordinary garden soil, except stiff clay, and may 
be readily increased by dividing the crowns daring spring. 
Most of the Heucheras have inoonspiouous flowers, but 
H. sanguinea is one of the handsomest of recently-in- 
troduced herbaceous plants. All are worth growing on 
account of their foliage, but a couple of species will be 
sufficiently representative of the general character of 
the genus. i 

H. americana (American).* Jl. reddish; thyme elongated, 
panicleil. Summer. 1. on long petioles, somewhat five to seven* 
lobed, toothed, h. l^ft North America, 1656. Plant clothed 
with clammy pubescence. 

H. oanlaaoana (cauleecentX A synooym of H. viUosa. 

B. f^yllndrloa (cylindrical). 4. greenish, rather large ; panicle : 
compact, cylindncal. Summer. 7. cordate, deeply and roundly ' 
lobed, crenated, ciliated, truncate at the base. A IfL to lift. 
Oregon, Ac.. 1830. (B. B 1924.) ) 



Fio. 223. HEUCHERa olabba. 

H. glabra (glahvoos). A white, smaU ; panlolo loose. Summer. 
1. oofdM aeotely Ipbe^igahroai, imejmiMymd^ ^ytyt^ ^^ 


ioaeeorbnetel _ 

IW. See fig. 223. (H. F. B. A. L 78.) 


Xenchara — continued. 

H. blgpida (hispid).* JL veined with purple, more or less oblique ; 
stamens soon exserted, longer than the spatbulato petals; 
panicles very narrow : scapes 2ft. to 4ft. hign. May to July. 

1. rounded, slightly five to nine • lobed. High inountaiiis of 
Virgiida and Carolina, 1826. Plant hispid or hirsute, with long 
nireading hairs (occasionidly almost glabrous^ scarcely glan- 
dular. Syn. H. Richardsoniu 

H. MenaleBll (Menzies*). A synonym of Toltniea Uengiesii. 

B. mlerantlia (small-flowered). Jl. yellowish ; panicle loose. 
Summer, i. roundish -cordate, nearly naked, bluntly lobed, 
orenate: teeth horned, h. 2ft. North-west America, 1827. 
(B. B. lioZ.) 

H. pnbdBOBiiB (downyV. jL pale red, variegated with yellow, 
large ; branches of panicle short, crowded witn flowers. Summer. 

1. somewhat acutely lobed, toothed ; teeth muoronate. h. 1ft 
United States, 1812. Plant covered with powdery down. Syns. 
H. pulveruUnta^ H. ribi/olia. 

BL pnlTarnlenta (powdery). A synonym of H, pubescens. 

H. liblfoUa (Currant-leavedX A synonym of H. puhesesiu. 

H. Blobardsonll (Richardson’s). A synonym of H: hispida. 

B. BwagnlneR (blood-coloured).* JL deep red, paniculate, some- 
what campanulate. Summer. 2. cordate, orbiculate, five to 
seven-lobed : lobes dentate, clHate ; petioles clothed with spread- 
^ hain. A 9in. to 18in. Northern Mexico, 1882. (Gn. zxvi. 

H. tillosa (villous). JL violet, small, lobsely panioled ; petals 
spathulate-liuear, about as long as the stamens, soon twisted ; 
scapes 1ft to 3ft. high, villous, with rusty hairs (as are also the 

r tloles and veins of the leaves beneath). August and September. 

acutely seven to nine-lobed. United States and Canada, 1812. 
Syn. H. eauUteens. 

BSVBA (from HevJ, a vemaoular name in Nortihern 
South America). Syns. Micrandrot Siphonia. Obd. Eu- 
phorbiaoea. A genus comprising nine species of tall 
stove trees, natives of the damp forests of tropical 
America. Flowers in dichotomous cymes. Leaves alter- 
nate, on long petioles, digitately five-foliolate ; leaflets 
petiolnlate, entire. Of the two or three species yet in- 
troduced, the best-known is the one here describe. It 
succeeds in a sandy loam. Propagated by cuttings, 
made of half-ripened wood, and inserted in sand, under 
a hand glass, in heat. 

B. braxUiemslS (Brazilian^ A. green, white. May. 1. light green, 
digitately trifoliolate. A 60ft. Tropical South America, 1823. 
This plant furnishes the well-known Para rubber of commerce. 

BEWABDUl. Now included under Adiantum. 
BEZACSNTBX8. This genus is now included, by 
the authors of the “ Genera Plantarom,** under Tbun- 
bexgia (which see), 

BEXAOLOTTZS (from six, and glotta^ a tongue ; 
in reference to the six spreading lobes of the style). 
OsD. IridecB. A genus of two or three species of pretty 
greenhouse bulbous plants, from South Ai^oa, rarely seen 
in cultivation. For culture, see Xzia. 

B. longlfolla Oong-leaved). JL yellow ; segments nearly equal, 
oblong, spreading ; filaments united in a cylinder. May. A li^. 
1766. SYNg. Homeria and Moram Jlemtoea. (B. M. 6^, unoer 
name of Morata Jlexuosa,) 

B.vlrgBte (twiggy). A yellow. May. A 2ft. 1826. 
BBZA€K>BAE. Six-sided. 

BXBBBBTXA (named after George Hibbert, a disUn- 
gnished patron of botany, who died in 1888). Including 
Cyelandrat Hemietemma^ and Pleurandra, Obd. DU- 
leniaeem, A genus of about seventy species of stove 
or greenhouse shrubs or under-shrubs, of which two are 
from Madagascar, three or four from New Caledonia, and 
the rest from Australia. Flowers yellow or white, solitary 
and terminal, or apparently axillary, sessile, in a tuft of 
floral leaves, or pedunculate. Leaves entire, or rarely 
largely or remotely dentate, often Heath>like, one-nerved 
or obsonrely retionlate, penniveined. ' Hibbertiaa grow 
freely in peat or loam, either together or Mparate; 
a snffloieat quantity of sand muat, however, at id! tiimoa 
be added, to maintain the aoil in a healthy, porona oon* 
dition. Ihe pruning of weak and atnggUng dioota wiB 
need attention. If inaeota appear, they muet be eradi- 
oated at onoa, or they will aoon oauaa tho plaate to 
beooBM both unhealthy and unsightly. PropagatloB may 
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Hibbtrtiii — continued, 

be efleoted bj outtings, inserted in eandy peat, under 
a bell glass. The commonest and most useful species 
is H. dentata. The undermentioned species require green- 
house treatment, except where otherwise stated. 

B* Baadonlaii (Baudouin’s). Jt. seound, sab-sessile, 2in. in 
diameter : sepals green, oblong, concare, apiculate ; petals bright 
yellow, obovate-cuneate, retune ; racemes axillary, Mualling the 
leaves, stout, sub-recurved. Summer, t. crowded towards the 
ends of the branches, 1ft. long, sessile, narrow-lanceolate, acu- 
minate, entire or minutely serrulate. Stem grooved. New 
Caledonia. A small stove shrub. (B. M. 6053.) 
H.nraiiata(crenate). A Bjnonym of H. grotsularU^folia. 

H. CnnnliigllJUttll (Cunningham’s). JL yellow ; sepals thin, 
broadly ovate, the outer ones more acute; petals slightly notched ; 
peduncles MciUary. July. 1. linear, mostly pointed ; the edges 
scarcely recurved, narrowed below the mitulle, but expanded 
again into a stem-clasnhig or sagittate base. Branches slender. 
Western Australia, 1632. (B. M. 3183.) 


Kibbgrtia— continued. 

H. pednaealata (pedunculate). sepals ovate, very obtuse, 
usually minutely pubescent outside; petals obovate^ slightly 
emarginate. L narrow-linear, rigid, obtuse ; margins revmute, 
numerous, but not clustered. Stems diffuse, prostrate, or rarely 
erect. New South Wales. There is a variety, eorifolia, figured in 
B. M. 2672. 

B. perfoliata (perfoliate).* Jl. pale yellow. Summer. 1. ovate, 
acute, edged with minute distant teeth, perfoliate near the base. 
Stem shortly trailing, procumbent or erect. West Australia. 
See Fig. 224. (B. B. 1843, 64.) 

B. gtrtota (upright).* Jl. bright yellow, small, profusely produced, 
solitary, axillary, and terminal. I, linear. Australia. A wiry 
and much-branching species. There are several forms. 

B. WOlUbilis (twining). Jl. rather foetid, sessile, the largest of the 
genus. Summer. 1. obovate-lanceolate, nearly entire, mucronate, 
3in. to 4in. long. Stems twining. Queensland and New South 
Wales, 1790. (A. B. II. 126.) 

HIBISCUS (the old Greek name for the Marsh 

Mallow, used by Diosoorides). Including Lagunwa, Pa- 







Fio. 224. FDOWmiNG BliANCH OF HlBBRRTlA PERPOLUTA. 

B. dontfttft (toothed).* Jl. dark yellow, lAin. te 2ln. in dtoe^. 
— Spring and summer. ohlpngj^^acuminated. 


(tooth 

solitary, axillary, spring ana summer, t. ouioug, nyu 
m(Sffi;Mfn^awned. U14. Climber. (B.H.i3S8.) 

B. CrOMmUurlitfbllA (Goosoberry-leaved). A yellow, rather 

• mAnola AvnliA nr lAnOAOlate. aCUml- 












soBbroRB JSofB, mote or pubescent or 
wmk and orostnito. or trailing, loosely pubescent. Wemrn 
m SYNA orSr^a (A. i k 472 ; B. M. 12X8), 

B« 

WL (broad-leaved). A synonym of B. proBtuiarit^oliA. 


Pio. 225. Flowbbinq Branch of Hibiscus coccimbus. 

ritiwnt and Trionwn. Obd. Malvac§m. An extensive 
gtnns, oomprising about 150 ipeoias of stove, greenhouse. 
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Hiblsciui — continued. 

or hardy herbs, shrubs, or trees, natives, for the moat 
part, of tropical reg-ions, but oocurrinjf also in temperate 
ones. Flowers variable in colour, and usually showy. 
Leaves variable, often partite. 

Cultivation. Stove or warm ffreonhouso species of 
Hibiscus succeed beat either in hirgfo pots or when planted 
out. A compost of peat and libry loam not broken too 
finely, in about equal yiroportions, with the addition of a 
little charcoal or sand, will suit them admirably. Those 
prown for their flowers should bo rested, and kept tolerably 
dry, throughout the winter. In spring, they require a 
little cutting in, and starting in a brisk, moist heat ; 
afterwards applying plenty of heat and water through- 
out the summer. Some of the species, which succeed in 
a greenhouse all the summer, wdll require warmer quarters 
in winter. They are propagated from seed, and by 
cuttings, inserted in a close frame, in spring. H. r.-«. 
Cooperi is a free-growing plant, with ornamental foliage, 
requiring the same treatment in winter as other stove 
subjects. The hardy species succeed in ordinary garden 
soil, preferably in that which is sandy, and in a warm 
position. H. Trionum may be readily increased from seeds. 



Fig. 226. Floweainq Lrancii op llimscus rosa-sinknsis. 


H. aftrlcanus (African). A synonym of //. Trionum. 

H. Cameronl (Ciunoron’s). fi. rosy ; calyx large, inflated, five- 
lobed ; petals obliquely cuneate- truncate, with u crimson blotch 
at tlie base of each. Juno and July. 1. cordate, flve-lobed, 
coarsely .serrated ; lobes acute, constricted at base. h. 1ft. Mada- 
gascar, 1837. St(»ve .shrub. (H. M. 3936.) 

H. OOOOineus (scarlet).* Jl. bright soirlet. July and August. 
1. long-stalked, five-parted ; lobe.s lanceolate, remotely toothed, 
with entire tips. h. 4ft. to 8ft. Marshes of Florida and Georgia. 
Greenhouse perennial. See Fig. 225. (B. M. 360, under name of 
B. tpecUnus.) 

K. elAtlUi (taiil). Jl. purplish-copper colour, large ; peduncles very 
short, one-flowored; involucre ten-cleft. 1. roundish-cordate, 
quite entire, downy-white beneiith. h. 60ft West Indies, 1790. 
stove. **Cuba Bast ** is fonned from the inner bark of this tree. 
Syn. Paratium elatum, 

EL ferox (fierce). Jl. yellow ; calyx pentagonal, hispid, infliited in 
front; peduncles axillary, twin, one-flowered. May to July. 
1. large, shining, cordate, five to seven-lobed, villous beneath; 
stipule.-^ cordate, acuminate, h. 3ft. New Grenada, 1844. 
A prickly stove shrub. (B. M, 4401.) 

H. HnegolU qulnqucTUlnerus (Baron Huegel's five-spotted). 
A very handsome variety, with deep rose petals, paler below, and 
each petal having a black blood -coloured spot on the claw. 
August Swan River, 1653. Greenhouse. 

H. marmoratUB (marbled).* Jl. 2|iin. long, and as wide across the 
petals ; peduncles solitary, axillary, stiff, much longer than the 
petioles, articulate above the middle ; calyx tiibular-caxnpanulate, 
tive-cleft almost to the middle ; petals white, reticulately 
mottled with bright rose-pink, longer than the calyx, convolute 
into a tube l>elo\v, spreading above ; staminal column slender, 
exserted. Februarv. 1. on rather short petioles, variable in 
shape, bluntly toothed, dark ^een on the upper surface, paler 
below, 3in. to 4in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad. Mexico, 1854. Green- 
house shrub. (B. M. 6702.) 

H. mlUtarls (military).* Jl. rose-coloured ; pedicels axillary, free 
from the petioles, one-flowered, and jointed above the middle. 
Snmmer. 1. cordate, toothed, somewhat three-lobed, downy 
beneath, h. 2ft, to 4ft. United States. Hardy perennial. 
(B.M.23B5.) 

HL MoBOheiitM (Moscheutos). JL white, with a purplish 
centre, or sometimes pale purple, l^go ; petioles and pMuncles 
joined together; involucres and calyces downy. Summer. L 
ovate, acuminated, serrated, downy beneath, k. 3ft. North 
America. Hardy. (S. B. F. G. 286.) 

SL podnnonlatiui (pedunculate). Jl. deep rosy-red, showy, cam- 
panolate ; petals cuneate-oblong, rounded at the apex ; involucre 
of about eigbt linear segments. 1. three-lobed, the lobes blunt, 
with toothed margins. Stems hairy. Natal. A. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Greenhouse shrub. (B. B. 231.) 

SL radlatilB (rayed). Jl. axillary, solitary, short-peduncled, very 
lar« ; the exterior two-thirds of the petals yellow, and spreading 
horizmtally ; the inner third deep crimson, and forme<l into a 
bell. Summer. 1. alternate, palmate, rarely simple; petioles 
aimed, and nearly as long as the leaves. Branches armed with 
small prickles. India and Java. Stove shrub. H. r. Jlare^fur- 
pwrto IS a variety having fine rose-purple flowers. (B. M. 6w8.) 
H, Lindlii (B. B. 1395), another with deep purple corollas. 

B* rosis sliimslB (Chinese Bosek* JL varied In colouration, 
large, single, aaml or wholly double ; pedlcds length of loaves ; 
Involucre seven-leaved. Summer. I, ovate, acominated, smooth, 
Mitbe at the bMa, but coarsely toothed at the apex. Siam 
~ " arboreous. A 10ft. to 16ft China, Japan, Ac., 1731; 


cultivatetl for ornamGnt throughout ail tropical regions. Stove. 
See Fig. 226. Of the nuiucrouH viirieties in cultivation, the follow, 
ing are the most noteworthy and ilesirable. 

brilliantlsnlmum (very brilliant). Jl. oi^in. across, spreail- 
ing, aluio.st flat, but having a short funnel -shaped ba.so, fonned by 
the convergence of the bases of the petals, which are in that part 
stained with a deeper crimson, and overlapping each other so that 
they form a circular flower. 

' H. r.*8. Callerll (Caller’s). JL buff-yellow, with a crimson- 
scarlet base. A very distinct and remarkable variety, with general 
character and habit of tyi>e. 

I H. r.-a. Cooporl (Cooper’s).* Jl. scarlet. L irregularly ovate- 
lanceolate, cuneate at the base, bluntly sermted, vivid green, 
splashed and blotched with dark olive-green, creamy-white, and 
crimson, and nuirgine<i with a broad and irregularly feathery 
border of reddisli-carmino. 

H, r.*s. ftilgidus (shining).* Jl. 5in. in diameter, of fine broad, 
rounded, ami beautifully undulated petals, of an intense carmine- 
scarlet, paler and somewhat ro.sy tinte»l towards llie base, whore 
on each ])etal is an oblong blotch of deep crimson. L broadly- 
ovate, serrated. 



no. 887. rLOwuuna Beakcu or Hiotaova rosbub. 
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KtbifOlu — continued. 

B. r.«S. mlnifttlUi Mml-plenns (half-double vermilion). Jl. ver- 
mUion-Boarlet, Bemi-double; petals very much waved and recurved, 
forming an irregular undulated mass 4in. across. 1. leathery, 
€^te, coarsely toothed. 

B* r;«S. TlTioailS (lively). /I. brilliant crimson -scarlet, 4in. to 
6in. in diameter, the centre being completely filled up with 
broad, convolute petaloid processes. 

B. r.-S. letirllliui (r.ebra-striped). fi. about S^in. in diameter, and 
2iin. deep, double: the five outer petals scarlet, edged with 
creamv-yeliow in tue lower part ; stamina) column entirely 
petaloid, with numerous irregular tufts at the apex, of a creamy- 
yellow colour, variously and irregularly striped and flaked with 
scarlet. The flowers are very irregular and grotesque in form. 

B« rOMUS (rosy). rose-coloured, huge, axillary, solitary. 1. 
large, broadly oyal-acuniinate, covered with white tomentum 
beneath. A. oft. Naturalised in marshy spots in h’ranco and else- 
where. Probably of New World origin. Hardy. See Fig. 227. 

B. sehiSOpetalUB (cut-petaled).* JL brilliant orange-red, pendu- 
lous, on lender peduncles ; petals deeply cut or laciniated ; the 
united filaments of the stamens closely surround the style, and 
the latter projects about 2in. beyond the corolla. A remarkable 
stove species. (B. M. 6524.) 

B. upeoiOBUS (showy). A synonym of H. eoccinetia. 

BL BplondeilB (splendid), jl. rose-coloured, very large ; pedicels 
as long as the petioles ; calyx lin. long, deeply divided, donstdy 
tomentose or hispid. May. 1. on long petioles, broadly ovato- 
pprdate. or palmately three or flve-lobed, often 6in. or 7in. long ; 
lobes oblong-acuminate or lanceolate, often narrowed at bfi.se. i 
h. 12ft. to 20tt. Australia, 1828. A beautiful, densely tomentose • 

r nhouse shrub ; liranches and petioles bristly or prickly. I 
M. 3025 ; B. 11. 1629.) | 





Fio. 228. Flowbrino Branch op Hibiscus syrtacus. 


B« ayriaoilB (Syrian).* Jl. varying much in colouration, large, 
single or double; pedic^ilB hardly longer than the leaves; 
involucre six or seven-leaved. August. 1. alteniate, ovate, 
wedge-shaped, three-lobed, toothed, h. 6ft. Syria, 1596. Hardy 

^ deciduous shrub. See Fig. 228. SVN. Althaea frutex. The fol- 
lowing are the most approved varieties : Aldo-lutcolus plknus, 
ALBO-PLBNUS, AMARANTHUS, AMPLTS.S1MIJS, Anemonefluhus, 
ARDENS, BiCOLOR IlYDRIDUS, GaRNBO-PLRNUS, CCELESTIS, CfBRU- 
LBUS PLENUS, DUC DE BRABANT, DUCHISSSB DE BRABANT, BLK- 
GANTISSIMUS, FASTUOSUS, LEOPOLDII, MONSTROSUS, PoMPON 
BOUOB, PUNICBUS PLENUS, PURPUREUS VARI EG ATUS, RANUNCULI- 
Pl-ORUS, BOSEUS PLENUS, BUBRUS PLKNUS, SPBCIOSUS RUBRUS, 
Totus albub, Violacbus ATROPURPURBUS FLORE-PLBNISSIMO, 
VlOI-ACEUS TARIEQATU8, VIOLET CLAIR (double). 

B» TriOBIUIl (Trionum). Bladder Ketmia. JL yellow, with a purple 
centre. Summer. 1. cordate, palmately lobed ; lobes linear. 
k. ^t. Africa. Hardy annual. See Fig. Syn. B. afrioanv*. 


OF Horticulture. 

Hibiscus — continued. 



Fig. 229. Flow'erino Branch of Hibiscus Trionum. 

Varieiwa. Tho varieties of H. rosa-siiiensis and 
JT. gyrincus are very beautiful, especially those of the 
former. For this reason, only a few of the typical 
KiiGoies are seen in our gardens, and these are much 
inferior to the varieties. 

KICKOBT. See Carya. 

KIEllACIUM (the Greek name used by Diosoorides 
for another plant, from hie rax. a hawk ; apiiliiiation doubt- 
ful). Hawkweed. Ord. Coir}])o.nf(p.. A genus, comprising 
about 150 species of hardy iierennial herbs, from 
Europe, North Asia, and a few from America, very nearly 
allied to Crepis. Flower-heads yellow, or rarely orange- 
rod; involucre more or less imbricated. Loaves entire 
or toothed. Comparatively few of the species of this 
extensive genus are worth growing. These are of very 
easy culture in any ordinary garden soil. Some of the 
British ones do well on old walls, and in such positions 
are very ornamental. Projiagated by divisions, in spring ; 
or by seeds. 

H. aorontiaoum (urunge).* /7. /<«ad« orange-red ; corymb eight to 
ten-lioweroil ; involucre c<iverod Avith long hairs. June and July. 
L elliptical, acute, entire. Stem often bearing one or two leaves 
at the bottom, hairy, h. 1ft. to l^ft. Sc4indinavia to thePyrenee.s 
(naturalised in North of England and Scotland). (Sy.En. B. 823.) 
H. PiloseUa (mouse-ear). Jl.-head8 lemon -coloured, often tinged 
with red on the outside ; involucres and upper part of peduncle 
more or less clothed with minute and closr whitish down, mixed 
with short, stiff, spreading black hairs. I oblong or lanceolate, 
entire, tapering at the base, and often stalked. Europe (Britain), 
North and West Asia, North Africa. (Sy. En. B. 822.) 

HIISI&OCKLOZS (from hierosy sacred, and chloay grass; 
ill tho North of Europe, those grasses are strewn before 
clinrch doors, on saints’ days). Holy Grass. Stns. Dis- 
arrenvmy Narastana, TorreHa. Oed. Graminece. A 
genus of about eight species of sweet-scented hardy pe- 
rennial grasses, inhabiting the colder regions of both 
Northern and Southern hemispheres. Spikclets three- 
flowered, open-paniclod ; flowers all with two paleas ; 
glumes equalling or exceeding tho spikclet, soarions. 
Hioroohloos grow freely in damp spots, in any ordinary 
garden soil. Propagated by seeds, which are abundantly 
produced. * 

H. alpina (alpine). A-t panicle contracted, lin. to 2in. long ; one 
of the staminate flowers barely pointed, or short-awned near the 
tip, the other long-awiied from iiolow' the middle. July. Z,, lower 
ones very narrow, h. 1ft. Northern hemisphere (on alpine moun- 
tain tops), 1827. 

H. t>orealiE (Northern). Jl., spikelets chestnut-colour ; stamlnate 
flowers strongly hairy-fringed on tlie margins, ivith the lower 
palea mucronate or JirisUe-pointed at or near the tip ; panicle 
somewhat one-sided, pyramidal, 2in. to 5in. long; peaiincles 
smooth. May. I, short, lanceolate. Culm 1ft. to 2ft. high, 
^otstoek creeping. Northern hemisphere (Caithness) 
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KIOOINSIA. A synonym of Kolfo&annia (which 

see). 

KZLUA (namod after Sir John HiU, 1716-1775, a 
oelebratod botanical author). Syns. Fereina, Sahlanha. 
Ord. RnhiareoB. A genus comprising about five species 
of ornamental stove evergreen shrubs, natives of tropical 
America and the West Indian Islands. Flowers white, 
large, terminal, solitary, sub-sessile, bracteate and brao- 
teolate. Leaves opposite, shortly petiolate, fle.shy ; sti- 
pules intrapotiolar, membranaceous, caducous. For cul- 
ture, see Cinchona. 

H. longlfiora (lon^-flowered). Jl. white, very fragrant; tube 
long; corolla with six twisted segments. hVbruary. L ovate. 
h. 2ft. West Indies, Ac., 1789. (B. M. 721.) U. tetrandra is an 
allied species. 

KZLVBK. The scar produced by the separation of a 
seed from its placenta. 

KZNDSIA (named after R. Rriusley Hinds, the botanist 
of tlie “Sulphur” Expedition). i^Yn. Macrosiphoti. Ord. 
Ruhiacece. A genus comprising abo\ii three species of 
small ornamental stove evergreen shrubs, natives of 
Brazil. Flowers viohiceous, rather large, in teriuinal cymes, 
sessile ; iM*dicels short, bracteolate. lieavos petiolate, 
ovate, or ovate-lanceolate. For oulturo, see Rondclctla, 

H. longlfiora (long-flowered). Jl. blue; panitde leafy, branchas 
thre^owered. Slay. 1. tivnte-lunoefdttte, strigose beneath. 
/♦. 2ft. 1841. (B. M. 3977, under name of Rondeletia longijlora,) 
I Jiere Is a white-flow'ored form. 

H. Tlolaoea (violet).* Jl. elegant nltnimarine. dispusod in clusters 
2in. long. May. 1. hroad-ovate. h. 3ft. 1844. Plant downy. 
(B. M. 4135.) 

KZPPSAST&UM (from hippetis, a knight, and 
asfron, a star ; referring to the shape of li. equestre). 
E(iuestnaii Star. Oed. AmanjUidem. A genus of up- 
wards of fifty species of tiinieated bulboins plants, natives 



Fio. 230. HvnRij) Hippeastrums. 


of tropical and extra-tropioal South America. Perianth 
funnel-shaped, more or less deolinate ; scape fistulose, 
two or many-flowered. In most catalogues, the plants 
described below ar(» classed under Amaryllis. Few 
eubjects are more gorgeous and attractive, in winter 


KlppfiMtmm—eonfinueci. 

and spring, than several of the species of Hippeashnintf 
and ihe numerous beautiful hybrids (see Fig. 280) that 
have been obtained therefrom by the skill and perse- 
vering labours of the hybridist. Some of the flowers 
are of the richest deep crimson and blood-red; others 
are nearly white, or are striped, mottled, and blended, 
in a most effective manner, with a combination of 
odours. Distinct species and hybrids have been crossed 
and interorossed, until breadth of petal, size, substanoe, 
and perfect form of flowers, have been attained far 
beyond the most sanguine expectations of the hybridisors 
themsolves. When once established, and of snffioient size, 
the flowering of the bulbs annually is almost certain ; 
they do not require much space, and their general culture 
28 easy. Propagation is readily effected by seeds fenfusi, 
raising new varieties, and this method is also largely 
practised for producing bulbs to flower for ordinary* de- 
coration. Named species or varieties are perpetuated 
by offsets, which spring up from the base of established 
bulbs. 

Seeds should bo sown, as soon ns ripe, in well-drained ^ 
pots or pans of sandy loam, slightly covered, and placed 
in a temperature of about 65deg. When the seedlingr 
are large enougli to handle, pot off into very small pots, 
taking core not to insert too deeply, and afterwards plafl||e . 
in bottom heat. If kept in a moist atmosphere, with a 
temperature ranging from OOdeg. to 70deg., the young 
plants make rapid progress. 

Offsets. For increasing by offsets, it is necessary to 
take the old bulbs from the pots, and carefully separate 
with the least possible injury to the roots. The latter 
become much interlaced, and do not like disturbance ; 
consequently, it should not be resorted to more than is 
requisite. It is best to leave them until several offsets 
are formed, as the latter increase in size faster when 
attached to the parent plant, and the necessity of fre- ‘^ 
qnently disturbing the roots is" avoided. The operation 
should be performed when the plants are at rest. Offsets 
should be placed singly in pots, but must on no account 
be overpotted, as they do not snooecd in a quantity of 
soil, which is liable to become soured before being 
penetrated with roots. Keep the bulb about two-thirds 
above the level of the soil, dispose the roots evenly, and 
afterwards plunge in bottom heat, in a position exposed 
to light. 

Cultivation. Hippeastmms are more or less ever- 
green, and, although they require a season of rest, water 
should never be entirely withheld. The growing season 
is from early spring, after flowering is over, until about 
September, when the plants should be kept cool and 
allowed to rest imtil February. They may then be 
plaoed in a minimum temperature of about 60deg., and 
more water and syringings applied. If the bulbs are 
large enough, and have been well matured, the flower 
scapes will soon appear, usually a little in advance of 
the leaves. Young bulbs should be repotted, if they 
require it, just when starting, shaking out some of the 
old soil, well Ailing in the new amongst the roots, and 
making it quite firm with a band rammer. Established 
flowering bulbs in 7in., or larger pots in the case of 
extra-sized specimens, sliould have a top-dressing each 
year when starting ; this being genorally suffloient for 
them, with the aid of manure water in the growing 
season. Bather heavy, loamy soil should be used, with 
the addition of some charcoal and crushed bones, pid 
good drainage is very important. Hippeastrums require 
plenty of light and sunshine, except during the flowering 
period, when a light shading will tend to preserve the 
UoBSoms. In some large nurseries, special houses are 
now devoted to their accommodation. They are made 
with a span-roof, thus insuring plenty of light. The 
pots are plunged level in beds of tan or oocoanut fibre, 
and a magnificent display is made by the plants when 
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WMMtanUtt — continued, 

in • masB aboilt the month of April. Plenty 
if tAt end water may be adminiitered in snmmer, taking 
eue to get tliem thoroughly Tipened by autumn, when 
lie pots, with their contents, may be stored and kept in 
moderately dry, cool house until starting time the 
Wowing year. 

WL Aekemuuuil (Ankerauum's).* JL orimton, handsome, very 
large. Stove. The parent of many of the large-flowering varieties. 
One of the best of these is pulenerrima, which has a deep crim- 
son tbroati very handsomely streaked with green. 

8* AilbortI (Albert's). JL orange-red, yellowish towards the base 
of eaeh petal, full doable, about 6in. across. Cuba, 1867. A very 
handsome variety, probably merely a double form of H. eguettre. 
Stove. (LB,ldk,m.) 

8. mnhigniuii (ambiguous). JL, perianth tubulose ; segments 
striated with red within : throat softly bearded. {. broad, strap- 
ehai^ j^l^^yeen. A 2ft Lima, 1836. A very handsome plant. 

1C fmlicnin (courtly).* ft. large, extremely handsome ; petals 
vmeq^, obovate, Bbarply acuminated, patent, striated, within of 
^ rich cnmson, green at the base, and above the green is a dark 
:^otoh of red-purple ; scape rounded, glabrous. 1ft. to l^ft. high. 
U broadly strap-shaped, lull green, not at all glaucous, closely 
striated ; the wex rather obtuse. A. lAft. to 2rt. Rio Janeiro. 
Oreenliouse. Syr. AmaryUis auliea. (B. M. 2963, 3311.) 


SVAMA WilVICM UtMCbUy WAHUAAIs OAISIV B OMWM *9 

separated by a white line down the middle ; scape rounded, g^i^ 

oous. April. 2., spathe of two lanceolate, membranous leaflets. 
A. 3ft. Buenos Ayres, 1836. Stove. (B. M. 3M9.) 

BL OqUMtra (equestrian).* Barbados Lily. ft. orange-green. 
West Indies. Quiana. Chili, Ac., 1810. Stove. (B. M. 3050 ^ere 
are several very handsome forms of this old species, including 
the following : /u^bida, bright orange, margin^ white ; majors 
large, bright oranM, with green central star; flore-pUnOt noh 
orange, quite double ; and ignetoentt bright light scarlet, with a 
wbiti throat, which runs out In bars to the centre of the seg- 
menta. (B. 0. 1874, 150.) 

B* JollllSOllI (Johnson's), ft. dull red, with a white stripe down 
eaeh segment. One of toe earliest hybrids ; a specially hardy and 
robust grower, and a very abundant blossomer. 

Bf nilliUltllXil (scarlet), ft. red ; umbel two to five-flowered ; peri- 
anth campanulate ; limb six-parted, thrice longer than the tube ; 
scape ven smooth, rather longer than the leaves. J uly. A. 1ft. 
Chui, ISSL Stove. (8. B. r. G. ser. ii. 213, under name of 
JETamtifAuf miniattu.) 

8« piurdiWim (leopard-spotted).* ft. upwards of 6in. in diameter, 
very spreading, with scarcely any tube ; ground colour rich cream, 
profusely dotted all over with cnmaon. Peru, 1866. A splendid 
greenhouse species. (B. 31. 5645.) 

8* bsmtenM (meadow), ft, brightest scarlet, sometimes feathered 

< with yellow at the base ; disposed in umbels on stems about 1ft. 
high. Chili, 1840. Nearly hardy. This is closely allied to U. 
/tugent. Syn. Amaryllit pratmtxM. . (B. R. 1842, 35, under name of 
Ilolnwahui pralentit.) 

8* pfflttaolnnSB (parrot-like). /. green and scarlet. It is unique 
and beautiful, and has been fruitful in seedlings. (B. M. 3528.) 

8» pnlwemlAlitlun (powdery), ft. red, four, ringent, with taper- 
pointed segments ; scape about 2ft., purple at the bottom. April 
and May. 1. deep green, conspicuously covered with a cinereous 
bloom, purple at their base. A. 2ft. Brazil, 1819. Stove. (B. M. 
2273, under name of AnuiryUU pulvenUenta.) 

WL pwx'KMdiroiIlll (flame-coloured), ft. deep red, good size, four 
or five on a scape ; throat shading to gre<Aiish-yellovi\ Para, 
1863. Stove. (I. H. 1864, 420.) 

IE* rMonlatom (netted).* ft. a beautiful soft pink and white, 
about Sin. in diameter ; veins darker, and giving the whole flower 
an interesting netted appearance; scape five or six-flowered. 
2. dark green, with a pure ivory-white midrib. Brazil, 1677. 
Stove. (B.M.2113.) 

8. MlfOidrUloniiii (Solandra -flowered), 
perianth tube very ‘ 


(Solandra -flowered), ft. drooping, very large ; 
long, slender, pale green; limo somewhat 
B oblong, rather acute, dingy sulphur, or 

, _ jnlsh at the middle of the back ; scape terete. 

May. 2. rather narrow, ligulate, keeled below, blunt at the apex, 
about 1ft. long. A 2ft. Guiana, 1839. Stove. (B. M. 2573, 3^71.) 


’-styled). A, limb pale fulvous-pink, veined and 

with a deeper oolour ; anthers straw-ooloured, striped 

^ ted ; pollen bright yellow ; style llin. longer than ooroUa. 
2. Uke those of B. squsrers, but more glossy, and purple at their 
bass. A 2ft. BrazU, 1821. Stove. (B. M. ^8.) 

|L miMmtIMnm (sllgbtly-bearded). ''This beautiful plant, 
mnn mp Janeiro, oecupiee an intermediate place between //. 
fUlgkhm and B. eque^re maier. to which last it approximates in 
ihe oolour and form of the umb, the ehape of the star, and the 
~ a beaH, which Is Juet diitlngulii^ble at the mouth of 


Mmt 


Stovu, (B.M. 


Bippnantmm — continued. 

B. vittata (striped).* ft. clear white, with double red stripes on 
each perianth-segment One of the most beautiful species; it 
has proved the most fruitful parent of many of the finest varie- 
ties. Greenhouse. (B. M. 129.) 

HXPPZA (from Aippos, a horse ; application doubtful). 
Obd. Compoaitm. This genus comprises four species of 
slender greenbonse herbs or branohing sub-shmbs, all 
natiYes of South Africa. Flower-heads yellow, minute, 
raylesB, something like those of the Chamomile. Leayes 
alternate, pinnatifid or pinnatiseot, rarely entire. Hippias 
thrive in a peat and loam compost. Propagated by cut- 
tings, or by seeds. 

B. fimtenOMiS (shrubbyl >I.*Asad« yelloW(Corymbo8e. February 
to August. 2. pinnatifid. A. 6in. 1710. Plant shrubby, villous. 
(B. M/^1856.) 

BIPPZON. A synongm of Oentiana (which see). 
HIPP0B80MU8 (from hippos ^ a horse, and hromos, 
a bad smell; reason for name not given by its author). 
It is the Paardepis of the Dutch colonists. Obd. 
Sapindacea. A monotypio genus, the species being a 
greenhouse resin-boaring tree of considerable size. It 
thrives in sandy loam. Propagated by cuttings, inserted 
in sand, under a hand glass. 

EL alatna (winged), ft. reddish, small, from the axils of ihe leaves, 
regular, polygamous ; sepals persistent, rotundate, concave, un- 
equal, broauly imbricate : petals five, obovate, glabrous. 1. alter- 
nate, exatipufate, abruptly pinnate : leaflets sessile, sub-opposite, 
dentate, serrate, or entire. South Afiica. 

BIFPOOASTAinSJB. Included under Sapindacem. 

HZPPOOBBTAmUIA. A synonym of Srytlirssa 

(wbioh see). 

HZPPOC8ATEACS& A tribe of Celastrinem. 
SZPP008SPZP08M. Horsonhoe-shaped. 


HZPPOC8EPZ8 (from hippos^ a horse, and krep^s^ 
a shoe; in allusion to the shape of the pod). Horse- 
shoe Yetoh. Obd. Leguminosa. A gonns comprising 
about twelve species of pretty, usually hardy, herbs or 
low shrubs, inhabitants of Europe, North Africa, and 
Western Asia. Flowers yellow, nodding, honeyed; pe- 
duncles axillary. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets entire, 
exstipellate. The species arc of very easy culture in 
ordinary garden soil, and may be increased by division 
of the root, or by seeds. B. halearica requires green- 
house or frame protection in winter, and thrives in a 
peat and loam soil. 

8. bBlCBrioa (Balearic), ft., peduncles longer than the leaves, 
bearing an umbel of flowers at the apex. Summer. A. 1ft. to 2ft 
Minorca, 1776. Plant shrubby, erect, lialf-hanly. (B. M. 427.) 
H, OomoMi (tufted). A disposed similar to those of //. baUariea. 
Spring and summer. 2., leaflets seven to eleven, obovate, obtuse. 
Stem nerbaceous, prostrate. South and West Europe (Britain), 
North Africa. (Sy. ICn. B. 380.) 

HIPPOMANS (from Hippomanes, the old Greek 
name for a kind of s])urge, used by ThoophrastuB, and 
meaning, literally, mad after horses ; referring to its effect 
on mares). Syn. Maneinella. Obd. Whiphorhiaceas. A 
monotypio genus, the speoies being a tall, milk-beaiing, 
very poisonous tree. It thrives in a mixture of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

H. MancinellA (Manchineel). Munchineel-tree. ft. small, in- 
conspicuous, and of separate sexes. May. fr. a roundish, 
fleshy, yellowish -green berry. 2. stalked, shining - green, egg- 
shaped or elliptic^, vritb the edges cut into saw-like teeth, havmg 
a single gland on the upper side, at the Junction of the stalk and 
leaf. A. 40ft. to 50ft West Indies, Central America, 1690. 
(R. G. 610.) 


HZPPOPHAE (from Hippophaes, the old Greek name 
for a priokly spurge, used by Hippocrates). Sallow 
Thom; Sea Buckthorn. Obd. Elosagnacecs. A hardy de- 
oiduons shrub. It is of easy culture in common garden 
soil, and is espeoialiy nsef^ for growing near the sea- 
ooast Propagated by layers, by suckers, by onttings of 
the roots, or by seeds. 

WL rhaiiinoULfMi (Bhimnus-like).* ft. yellow, dicedous, axUlaiJt 
petluneulttte, small. May. Berries of a bright orange-oolour. 
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KippophM — eonttnu6(2. 

2. UoMT-lanoeolate, bluntish, dotted, eilTerjr beneath. Bnuieheii 
ending In a spine, h. 2ft. to 20ft Europe (England), North and 
Central Asia, Himalava. IT. talicifolia, the Himalayan form of 
the spedes, is hardly different from the one which Is found on the 
English coasts. (Sy. En. B. 1245.) 

KZPPUSZB (the old Greek name used by Diosoo- 
rides, from hippos, a horsei and oura, a tail; in allusion 
to the resemblanoe of the stem to a horse's tall). Obd. 
Haloragsm, A genus comprising one or two species of 
glabrous aquatic herbs, natives of Europe, Central and 
Northern Aaia, North and Antarctio America. H. 
garit is the only species which calls for special men* 
tion. It is a perennial, and Uirives in a bog, pond, or 
marshy situation. Propagated by division of the roots, 
or by seeds. 

H. wolgarls (commonX Common Marestail. JL greenish, minute ; 
anthers red. Snmraer. 1. linear, strap-shaped, entire. Stems 
simple, erect ; upper part projectmg out of the water sometimes 
to the height of mn. or lOin., crowds by whorls of from eight to 
iwelTe leares. Europe (Britain), Asia, Ac. (Sy. En. B. 616.) 

HX&SUTE. Clothed with somewhat soft hairs, 
HXSPZB. Covered with rather stiff hairs. 

KOAST. Covered with grey or whitish hairs, not 
readily distinguished by the naked eye. 

H02KH30N1A (named after B. H. Hodgson, F.L.S.). 
Ord. Oucurhitacea. \ genus consisting of only one (or 
perhaps two) species. H, Keteroclita is a remarkable 
shrub, native of Eastern Bengal and the Malay Archi- 
pelago. It requires an almost tropical heat and damp 
in summer, but not in winter, when it ought to be kept 
more cool and dry. It has not yet flowered in this 
country. Propagated from imported seeds, or by cut- 
tings, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, in 
bottom heat. 

B, beterooUta (anomalous), jf. yellow outside, white within, 
large, with long filiform twisted appendages han^ng from their 
loboi; Tery deciduous. May. /r. laige, melon -like. 1. per- 
sistent, coriaceous, palmately lobed ; lobes entire. The stems are 
described by Sir Joseph Hooker as slender, frequently 100ft. long, 
climbing the forest trees, and having their branching ends niattM 
together, and covered with leaves, which sometimes form a dense 
banging screen of bright green foliage. (C. H. P. 1, 2, 3.) 

KOZS and HOEZVO. There are numerous forms 
and varieties of Hoos adapted for use, according to the | 
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and Hoeing — continued* 

ncoted with the blade by a curved solid nook. The blade 
should be made of steel plates, welded on iron necks. This 
proeess was previously thought impossible, or at least 
diffioult, but is now readily acoompUshed. The width 
of the plate varies from 2m. to 9in. in the different 
sizes. Hoes with a flat triangular head, and three 
points (see Pig. 282), are sometimes used for making 



drills; and the Spanish or Vernon Hoe (see Fig. 
is a form with only one point. Dutch Hoos (see Fig. 
234) are very useful for destroying weeds, or for loosen- 
ing the surface, where the soil is not too stiff or wet. 



Pio. 234. Dutch Hob. 


A workman, in nsing the Dutch Hoe, walks backwards, 
and, consequently, does not tread on the ground after it is 
fini^ed, as he does with the Draw Hoe. A oombina- 
tion Draw Hoe, or Mattock and Fork, sometimes termed 


Fio. 235. Draw Hob and Fork Combined. 

a ■Irnwn USor Tt. fg Very USeful toX 


They are indispensable garden implements for drawing 

- 


Fio. 231. Swan-necked Draw Hoe. 

drills for seeds, thinning and cleaning crops, breaking the 
surface of the soil, earing up, Ac. The principal forms 
are the Draw Hoe and the Dutch or Thrust Hoe, both 
of which are manufactured in many widtibis. Draw Hoes 
were originally all made with a short neck, and a circular 
eye for fixing the handle in. In using those, the soil 



Pio. 232. Tria.noular Hob 

much clogged on and around the eye. A great 
improvement, which prevents this clogging considerably, 
has now been effected by the almost general use of the 
shape known as the Swan*neoked (see Fig. 231). In 
the handle is inserted in a socket, whioh is oon- 


Anoiher and stronger form of a similar desorip* 



Flo. 236. Drag Bok or Pickpork. 

tion is represented in Fig. 236. Hoeing forms a consider- 
able portion of routine work in gardens. Nearly all crops 
are much benefited by the surface soil being kept loose ; 
and large numbers of seedling weeds are destroyed, at the 
same time, by running the Hoe through in di 7 weather. 
The thinning of crops is much practised with Draw 
Hoes. It should only be entrusted to workmen who 
understand the use of the implement, as, otherwise, 
many plante will be out up that should have remataed. 
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(named after G. F. Hoffmann, 1761- 
1826, Profeaeor of Botany at Ctottingen, Ao.). Inolnding 
Cwnpylobotry$, Stks. Higgiima, OJ^iggimia. Obd. 
RmMmcb* a genua oompriaing about twenty apebiea of 
herba or ahruba, nativea of tropioal America. Flowera 
white, yeUow, or red, email, in axillary, few -flowered, 
oooaaionally unilateral, pedunculate or aub-aeaaile oymea. 
Leayea oppoaite, or two to four-nate, vertioillate ; atipulea 
interpetiolar, email, broadly triangular or tranaveraely 
oblong • linear, deoiduoua. Hoffmanniaa will thriye in 
^e open air in aummer, if planted in aandy coil; but 
they require i^e protection of a greenhouae in winter. 
Propagated by outtinga, ineerted in aandy aoil, under 
a bell glaaa, in bottom heat. 


KoffWiaimin— conHnniirf. 

B. pednnenlata (pedunculate). JL, oorolla yeUow, anU varie- 
gam with red, rotate ; raoemea lew to eight*flowered, pedunded; 



(in mountain wooda). 

H. rjrftilgena (shining^* JL pale red, upwarda of lin. aoroaa. in 
aolltary cymea ; corolla lobea much longer than the tube ; 
peduncles aoUtary. axillary, erect, purple-red, shorter than the 
leates. May. U 3ln. to oin. long, narrow-oborate, sub-acute, 
contracted at base, but not petioled ; upper surface dull green, 
suffused with red, especially towards the nuurgins ; under surface 
pale reddish. Branches purple, erect. A 1ft. to 2ft. South 
America. (B. M. 5346, un^r name of Higginsia 

B. rogallB (royal). A aggregate, sub-sessile, unattractire. 
August, k roundly-ovate, acuminate, entire, sub-coriaceous, 
plicato-penninerred. glabrous, shining dark green 
abore, reddish-punle beneath ; stipules triangular, 
deddnous. Branches sub-succulent, obtuse, tetra- 


deddnous. Branches sub-succulen^ obtuse, tetra- 
gpnaL A. 1ft. Mexico, 1^. A robust store 
shrub. (B. M. 6280, under name of HigginHm 
rtgaiit.) 

HOG PLUM. See Spondlas and 
Ximenia amnrioana. 

BOBBNBSBGXA. Now included under 
JBolimga (which eee). 

HOITZIiL. A synonym of Lceselia 
(which eee). 

HOLBCBLLZA (named after Fred. Louis 
Holbflll, onoe Superintendent of tho Botanic 
Garden at Copenhagen). Obd. Berberidem. 
A genus of only two species. H. latifolia 
is an interesting cool greenhouse evergreen 
climbing shrub. It is of easy culture in any 
light soil. Propagation is effected by cuttings, 
made of half-ripened shoots, in spring. 


FlO. 237. Holbcbllia latifolia, showing Flowering Branch and detached Female Flowera 


B, 41aeolor (two-coloured).* This spedes is remarkable for the 
lurid-green y^ satiny sunace or reiToty gloss of the upper side 
of the laares, and the rich red-jpurple tints of the branches and 
under tide of the foliage, andi the still more pronounced red 
oolour of the peduncles and flowers and teeth of the calyx” (Sir 
W. jr. Hooker). A 6in. Mexico, 1860. Store. (B. M. 4^, 
under name of Campylobotryi diteom,) 

B. GliiMtorS||]itli (Ohiesbreght’s).* /I. yellow, spotted red 
on the disk, tnconspicnous ; cymes on short axillary pedundes. 
2. large, 1ft or more long, broad oblong-lanceolate, aoumi- 
hate, entire, much deeurrent and attenuated at the base, so 
as to be perfoliate, strongly penninerved and sub-pUcate ; upper 
surface rich darit relrety-green abote, tery slightly p^escent ; 
under surlkce dull purpie-red, teins yery prominent. Branches 
green, herbaceous, elongated. A 2ft to 4ft South America, 
m (B. M. 6383, und« name of Higpintia OhsUbechtU.) 
pate is a form with leates blotched with creamy- white, yellow, 
and red. 


B. latifolia (broad-leayed). /L 
racemes axillary, corymbose 

March. {. temate or quinate, __ , . 

mucronate. A 20ft Himalaya, 1840. See Fig. 237. (B. B. 1846, 
49.) H, k aMxuti/olia is a xorm haying seven to nine linear- 
lanceolate leaflets. 

BOLCT78 {Boikos, the old Greek name of a grass). 
Soft Grass. Obd. Oraminem. A genus of eight species 
of annual or perennial grasses, natives of Europe, tem- 
perate Asia, North and South Africa. Panicles loose; 
spikelets compressed, two-flowered. The species are of 
easy culture in ordinary soil. The only one worth grow- 
ing is the following: 

B. iMiBtan Blbo-WMrtogBtna (woolly, white -yarlegatedk k 
soft pubesoent with a broad central and narrow green stiipaa. 
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Kolen«-~eonMniM<i. 

the intenaedlAte ipaoes and margin of a elear •Ut«rj*whito. 

A waU-marlcod, variegated perennial planti forming a very 

neat tnf t 

HOLLY. Bee Xlez. 

BOLLTKOCX {Althaa rosea). Tbe Hollyhock is a 
Ycry old inhabitant of onr gardens, and, where it sno- 
veeda, is one of the finest automnol flowers for the 
decoration of onr gardens and shmbberies. Of reoent 
years, tbe Hollyhock disease has played snch havoc 
amongst the plants, that their onltivatioii has become a 




Fia. 838. Flowering Stem op HoLT.rnocR. 

matter of eitreme nnoertainty, and has, oonseqnently, 
been somewhat neglected. At one time, not long since, 
the Hollyhock was considered an important florists' and 
eshibition flower, splendid double varieties having been 
selected and rais^ by some few hybiidisers, who devoted 
special attention to its improvement. Propagation is 
effected by seeds, by cnttinigs, and by divisions; also 
sometimes by eyes, obtained from side shoots when they 
are getiang firm, in July or August, and placed in 
light soil, under a shaded hand gismo. Seeds should be 
saved from the finest sorts, and sown, so soon as ripe, 
in pots or pans, being placed in a slight bottom heat. 


HoUjlieck — eontiiiiied. 

or in the open air, in June or July. Hie seedliiige 
should ^e tnmstepred, in either case, when large enough, 
into Sin. pots, and wintered in a cold frame. Hils 
method is adopted to obtain new varieties, snd for 
securing a large number of plants for ordinary deco* 
ration. The usual mode of propagation is by cuttings, 
about Sin. long, consistiag of young shoots, which may be 
taken off close to the old root, at nearly any toe of 
the year. They should be placed singly in small pots 
of light sandy soil, and kept close and shaded in a cold 
frame until roots are emitted. If propagation by cut* 
tings is practised in winter, a gentle bottom heat should 
be given them. Division of the roots may be effected, 
after flowering is over, by separating the crown, so as 
to preserve one or more buds, and as many roots as 
possible, to each piece. Cutting aiu generally preferred 
to divisions, but either plan wUl answer. 

Outdoor Oultivation. Hollyhocks suooeed'-*if they are 
not attacked by the disease — in almost any good garden 
soiL If in any way poor, it should be pre^ously well 
trenched and manured, or strong spikes will not be 
obtained. The young plants should be wintered near the 
glass in cold frames, Emitting plenty of air and giving 
only a little water. They must not be allowed to become 
starved for want of root-room when young. Gradually 
harden off in March, and plant out, about the middle of 
April, where they are intended to flower. A few for 
late flowering may be planted a month later. Space of 
about Sft. every way will not be too much between tbe 
plants. They should be protected on cold nights until 
established, and be supplied with plenty of water 
throughout the summer. A top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure is beneficial when the flower-spikes are pushing 
up. Strong plants may be- allowed two or three spikes, 
but the weaker kinds should be reduced to one by re- 
moving all the other side growths when young. A stiff 
stake will be requisite for each plant, and it should be 
inserted before injury is caused by rough wind. In a 
sunny position and good soil, Hollyhocks reach a height 
of Sft. or lOrt., and flower from about 8ft. above the 
ground nearly to the points (see Fig. 288). After 
flowering is over, the spikes should be out down to 
about 6in. from the base ; and if the varieties are choioe, 
they should be lifted before winter, and stored, like 
seedlings, Ac., in frames. Where the soil is tolerably 
dry, and the winter not very severe. Hollyhocks keep 
all right in the open ground. Small pieces of choice 
sorts may also be grafted on roots obtained from vigorous 
seedlings. 

Varieties. Good collections of Hollyhocks still exist, 
and, in some places, are successfully cultivated. Should 
the disease diminish its attacks, and allow of named 
varieties (of which the following is a good selection) 
being again generally grown, no doubt they will re- 
ceive the attention they merit, both for general decora- 
tion and for exhibition. Seedlings, from good varieties, 
are much cultivated, and frequently answer their pur- 
pose equally as well as named sorts. 


Acme (C hater), peach-colour, extra fine; Alba superba, purs 
white, fine spike ; Black Gem, glossy blackisb-niaroon, good ; 
CARUS CHATER, Teddish-crimson, very fins; Competitor, de» 
Bi, extra; CoNquEST, dark criu ^ ‘ 


rich pnrpla ««««« • unra. criiwuH j , . 

cats pale flesh, with a dark base ; Cyonbt, purs white, larfs 
flowers and good spike; Dbcision, puce, long dose splfce; 


rimscn ; Oomstanoi, dw- 


Duchess, rosy-peach, good; Barl of Breadalbahr, Bdit ted, 
> full flower ; Eclipse, bright rosy-red, extra line ; SLRAIldR, 


fine 1 


soft pale rose, good ; Emperor, dark crimson-maroon ; Goum 
Drop, bright oeep yellow, lame flower; James MACOdEALOk 
shining-red, flnespike ; Jessie Dean, dear dark amber ; Jobhua 
Clark, bright cherry, fine ; Lady Middleton, purple, very large 
flower; Lilac PBEPBcnoN, pale lilac, good ; Marvsll0us« md 
oranga-bnff, full ; Miss Ashley, rose, fine tto ; IdOHiu Ught 
crimson ; MR. Chater, amber, tliifed with erimeon, foil flom ; 
Mrs. Edwards, pure salmon, extra; Mrs. Eluott, ymHk, 
•haded and tingsd lilac; Mbuoil light purple, Uto flffipfrj 
OCTAViAi rpee-piitk, very fine; Pehfbctjon, white, eomio 
reddish-ealtnon ; Peincbm, white, suffused* salmon, laiii and 
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6p Writbs. white, large flower, and flue spike ; 

IOfTbllowb, ffplden-yellow, lam spike, extra ^Scarlet 
‘ scarlet ;1Bultan, purple, large flower; W. Back- 
ee : W. Thomson, purple, large flower and flne 



KOUsTHOCK 7UHOU8 (Pueeinia Malvac$arum), 
This fahgiig ia met with on aeyeral species of the order 
MaUfocea, but is particularly hurtful to the Hollyhock. It 
forms on the lower (seldom on the upper) surface of the 
ICaYCs small raised spots, at first red-brown, but becoming 
darker. On the other side of the leaf, the spot is indicated 
by a discoloured mark. If the attack is severe, the leaves 
are destroyed, and the plants perish. On microscopic 
examination, the raised spots are found to be made up 
of spores of a Puooihia supported on very long hyaline 
pedicels. Ihese spores are at first covered by the epiderm, 
but are exposed by bursting through it. I^is fungus is 
known only in the Pnocinia form; and the spores have 
been found to germinate almost as soon as mature. ^The 
n^d germination explains, probably, *the wide and speedy 
diffusion of the fungus in Europe, in the years 1878 
end 1874. It is believed to be a native of Chili, from 
which country the types of the species were obtained 
by Montague. In Europe, it was first observed as dan- 
gerous to Hollyhocks in 1873; though specimens were 
found in Spain as early as 1869. In the former year, it 
appeared, almost simultaneously, in France and in various 
places in England ; and, in the autumn, in Germany also. 
Next year, it spread through Germany, Holland, Hungary, 
and parts of Italy. For a time, it proved mo|t destruc- 
tive to HoUyhooks ; but, as has occurred with other 
parasitic fun^, its virulence has greatly abated in later 
years. The best means of treatment is to destroy aU 
leaves as soon as they show signs of being attacked, 
and to prevent the growth of the other food-plants of 
the fungus in the neighbourhood of Hollyhocks. 


XOXiZiT*LSAZ' fZiY {Phytomyna Htets). Holly 
leaves are very often disfigured by irregular pale blotches 
on the upper surface, ^ese are spaces mined in the 
green cellular tissue, and arc the work of the larvas of 
the Holly-leaf Fly. Usually, two or three larve are to 
be found in a leaf, each in its own mine. They are 
under a line in length, yellowish- white, with black 
mouth. The small, oval, brown-ringed pupe may be 
found in the mine, covered by the lower epiderm of 
the leaf; and there they remain all winter, disclosing 
the flies in early summer of the next year. The fly 
is rather under one line long, black, with proboscis ];)ale 
yellow, except the black palpi and hairs ; knees and base 
of tibUe paler ; wings transparent, much longer than 
abdomen. The most successful way to destroy the 
insects seems to be the removal and burning of the 
mined leaves; but this is hardly necessary, except in 
very select varieties of the plants, since the mines do 
not appear to cause much injury, u^ess very numerous. 
XOXJCiT, 88A. Bee Brynglimi amritiinum. 


TOUff OAX. Fee Qnenms Xlox. 

X0UI8XX0U>XA (named after Theodor Holms- 
kiold, 1782*1794, a Danish botanist). Sym. Hastingxa, 
Onn. Vnrhenaegm* This genus comprises three species of 
glabrous or hoary pubescent shrubs. Flowers in shortly- 
stalked, axillary cymes, or crowded at the tips of the 
shoots. Leaves opposite, entire or dentate. H, aanguinea, 
the only species yet introduced, is a stove evergreen 
shrub; It thrives in any light, rich soil. Cuttings root 
readily in sandy soil, under glass, in heat. 


HL HMlininea Ihlood-coloured). Jl, scarlet, racemose, composed 
cl a few two to four-flowered whorls ; calyx large, sub-rotately 
cMnpanttiate; corolla with an elongated incurved tube. f. 
I ^sy ate, ovale, aeuminated, hardly toothed. A 4ft In^ 


■OabOOTXira. Kow included under LantliaBin 
(which set). 


XOXiOffaBXOBOVS. Covered aU over with silky 
down. 

KOMALAimiirS (from komaios, smooth, and 
oni/io#, a flower). Stn. Oar umtium. Oud, Eiiphorbia^em. 
A genus of seven or eight species of stove evergreen 
shrubs, natives of the Malayan Archipelago, the Paoifio 
Islands, and Australia. Flowers unisexuid, inconspionous, 
in terminal racemes. Loaves entire, lohg-atalked. For 
onlture, see stove species of Suphorbia. 

H. llaatuoauB (proud). /. greenish. 2. peltate. Philippines, 
1866. 

B. polyandrum (many-stamened). 2. alternate, broadly -ovate, 
clear glaucesceut-ir^n above, rich vinous-purple beneath. Ixird 
Howe^s Island, 1876. A handsome, erect-growing shrubby plant, 
with a glabrous terete stem. 

SL popullfollA (Poplar-leaved). JL white. August, k. 6ft 
Austnuia, 1826. (B. M. 2780, under name of Omalanthus poptUi^ 
folia.) 

HOMAIiXSjB. A tribe of Bamydacom. 

BOXALOMSMA (from Tiomalos, flat, and netna, a 
filament ; alluding to the shape of the stamons). Including 
Ourmeria. Stn. Homalonama. Ord. Aroidem {Aracecc). 
A genus of about twenty species of very ornamental 
stove, herbaceous or slirubby, foliage plants, natives of 
Asia and tropical America. For culture, see Caladium. 

B. palteta (peltate), yt., spathe persistent 6itt. to 7in. long, con- 
stricted in the middle, acuminate at the apex, pinkish, spotted 
with greenish internally ; mdix about the lengtii of the spathe, 
cream-coloured. 2. about 24in. long by 16in. to 17in. wide, mtlier 
pubescent, deeply cordately two-lobed; lobes rounded. A 3ft. 
Columbia, 1877. (G. C. 1877, 273.) 

H. plotnrata (painted), yi., spathe green; the spadix white. 
2. cordate, two basal lobes rounded, ovate or oblong, pointed, 
marked along the midrib with a narrow silvery -white band. 
A4in. to5in. Columbia, 1873. (R. Q. 1877, 891.) 

B. Boexlil (RoexPs).* JL. spathe olive-brown outside, creamy 
within. 2. on long petioles, ovate-oblong, rounded or slightly 
tapering at the base, not cordate, sparsely spotted with a few 
yellow blotches. A6iu. Columbia, 187& (Q. C. 1874, 804, under 
name of Curmeria Roealii.) 

H. rubOBoeiui (reddish). A synonym of //. mltra. 

B. rutura (red), yl., spathe sub-cylindrical, convolute, reddish- 
pmple without* whitish within. 2. sagittate-cordate, dark green ; 
tinder surface purplish ; petiole deep red. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Java, 
1870. Stn. H. rubeacena, 

B. WrUIsU (Wallis’sX* A; sput he about 3in. long, constricted in 
the middle, reddish ; spadix red, nearly as Jong as the spathe. 
2. shortly stalked, slightly oblique, ovate-oblong, rounded and 
slightly tapering at the base, abruptly acuminate at the apex, 
bordered with a white edge, sprinkled with bright golden blotches 
oil the unper surface. Cplunibia, 1877. Syn. Curmeria WalliaiL 
<B. M. ^L) 

B. Wendliuidli fWendland's). 2. angittate-cordate, about l^ft 
long and 1ft. broad, upi>er surface dark green, polished and paler 
below ; petioles 2|ft. lung, dark red at the base. Costa Rica. 

HOBfAIiONBBLA. A synonym of HomalomenA 

(which Me). 

HOXSBXA (from komereo, to moot; the filaments 
are connected in a tube around the style). OitD. Iridea. 
A BmaU genus of handsome greenhouse bulbs, allied to 
Morcaa, natives of South Africa. Flowers usually orange- 
red, copper-coloured, or yellow, very showy, and enduring ; 
scapes leafy, branching. Leaves linear- ousiform. For 
onlture, see Zzia. 

B« anrantiao (golden). JL orange-red, yellow. Summer. L 
narrow, radical, few, flstulose, sheathing. A 1ft. 1810. Syn. 
Bobartia aurantiaea. (B. M. 1612, under name of Morata eoUina 
miniata minor.) 

B« (hill), fi, reddish or yellow. Summer. L narrow, con- 

volute, concave ; in the flowering plant generally cauline. h. 1ft 
1793. (B. M. 10^ under name 01 Moraaa eollina.) 

8* elcgaiiB (elegant). JL yellow and dull blue or orange-brown. 
U broader than those of H. auranttaca and B. eollina. h. 1ft 
1797. (B. M. 1283, under name of Morcaa apieata). 

B. llaeata (lined-leaved), yf. red, yellow. Summer. 2. with a 
white midiib, broadly linear, acute, somewhat leathery. A 2ft 
1826. (8. & F. G. 171) 

XOXOaAMOHB. When all the florets of a oapi- 
tulnm, Im., are hermaphrodite. 

XOXOOBiraOUB. Having a uniform nature or 
eompodtion. 
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HOHOOTVS (from Komot, the lame, simiUr, and 
^yna, female ; eo called from the similarity of the female 
dowers to the others) Obd. Oompo$itm. A smaU genas, 
oomprising but three species of stemless, hardy herbs, 
natires of the mountains of Europe. Flower-heads white 
or purple; scapes one or two-headed, furnished with one 
or two distant leaves.* Leaves radical, broad, cordate, 
angular or sinuate* dentate. The species thrive in any 
tolerably damp garden border. 

K. alpina (alpine). fi,'h»ad$ light purple, discoid ; scape one- 
flowered, nearly naked. March to May. 1. renifom, toothed, 
smooth, h. 6in. Austria, 1710. (B. M. 84, under name of Turn- 
loffo alpina.) 

WL discolor (two-coloured). JL-headM inodorous ; scape solitary, 
terete, purple, clothed with whitish wooL June and July. L 
radical, sub-rotund, cordate at base, acutely crenulated, thick, 
Arm ; upper surface green, shining-glabrous, boldly nerved ; under 
surface densely and shortly toinentose. A. oln. Austria to 
Italy, 1633. (J. F. A. UL 247, under name of Tu$nlago diseotor.) 

H01C0XANTHU8. Now included under PoroiiA 
(which tea). 

KONCZBNTA (named after O. A. Honokeny, 1724- 
1805, author of a Flora of Germany). Stn. Clappartania, 
Obd. Tiliacam. A monotypio genua. The species is a 
stellato-pubesoent stove shimb, from tropical Africa. It 
thrives in a mixture of loam and peat. Propagated by 
young cuttings, inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in 
heat. 

B. Ilcifolia (Fig-leaved). /L bluiah-vioiet, large, terminal, hi 
threes. L dentate, or three to seven-lobed. 

KOKESTT. See Lunaria biennifl. 

KONST BSE (Apie melUfica). This is not the suit- 
able occasion to give a full account of the structure 
and habits of the Honey Bee, or Hive Bee, and of its 
allies ; but these insect.^ are of such great value to hor- 
ticulturists, because of the part they perform in the con- 
veyance of pollen from flower to flower, and thereby 
securing the production of healthy seed, that they cannot 
be paseed by in silence. Their habits, Ac., will be again 
treated of under Waspi (which sec), with which ^ey 
agree in many of their soci^ customs. The Bees form a 
numerous group of insects, with a considerable general 
similarity of aspect. All have the habit of making cells 
for the protection of the eggs and larvao. The Solitary 
Bees form these cells either in galleries hollowed out by 
themselves, or in holes or nests, built by them of mud or 
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other materials. The Humble Bees and Honey Bees build 
the cells of wax secreted from their bodies. They collect 
the pollen and the honey or nectar from flowers, and feed 
their larvss on a mixture of these substances} hence, 
they have to make constant visits to flowers. The honey 
is also stored up in wax cells as food for their own use 
in winter. Among the Solitary Bees, only males and 
females can be ^tinguished, and the latter do all the 
work of providing for the larvn. The Honey Beea com- 
prise males or drones, perfect females or queens (usually 
one in each nest), and undeveloped females, oalled neuters 
or workers. The accompanying woodcuts (see Fig. 289), 
which were engraved from dimwings made by lir. Frank 
Cheshire, for his large work on Bee-keeping, show the 
relative sizes and forms of the three. Alter the queen 
is Unpregnated, the drones are killed by the workers. 


Honey Bee — eonftnusd. 

The queen's share in providing for the welfare of the eom- 
munity ia restricted to laying eggs. On the workers falls 
all the work, viz., attending to the young brood, ooUeot* 
ing food, and suoh-like duties. If, by any aooident, the 
queen is lost, the workers can cause a worker-larva to 
develop into a queen, by supplying it with special food 
and enlarging the cell in which it lives. Bethming now 
to the relation of Bees to flowers, we find that they are 
specially suited to remove the honey from flowers in 
whioh it is situated at the bottom of a tube of more than 
iin. long. The proboscis of the worker is formed of five 
pieces, of which the oentral piece (tongue) bears hairs 
near the tip, and is used to lick up the honey ^with. 
Flowers with honey at the bottom of narrow tu^s, are 
speoially attractive to Honey Bees, as in such it is 
beyond the reach of most other inseo^, and affords, there- 
fore, a good supply to the Bees. To fit the workers 
for oolleoting the pollen, their hind legs have the middle 
joint (tibia) concave on one side, and furnished with rows 
of ha^, so placed as to retain the pollen, as in a shallow 
vesseL Certain flowers are of suoh a form that few other 
inseote than Bees oan reach the pollen or the neotar in 
them. Flowers adapted for fertilisation by Bees, #.g., 
Antirrhinum, have the etamene and stigmas eo situated 
that, in visiting the flowers, the insects must beoome 
dusted with the pollen, and it is conveyed to the stigma 
of the next flower of the same kind visited by them. 
Hence, they generally effect oroBB-fertillsation, the value 
of whioh, in the production of well-developed and healthy 
seeds, has been proved by experiment in many kinds of 
plants. (See Darwin's ** Cross and Self-Fertilisation in the 
Vegetable Kingdom.") The Honey Boe seldom extiaots 
the honey through holes bored in the flower tube, as the 
Humble Bee sometimes does, to the detriment of the 
flowers. On comparing the varioiu kinds of Bees with 
the Honoy Bee, the latter is found to be the most per- 
fectly adapted of all the species for the oolleotion of 
honey and pollen, and for insuring orbss-fertilisation 
of the flowers it frequents to obtain these. Honey Bees 
usually restrict their visits more or less to one or two 
species of plant each d;*y. Works that give much in- 
formation on Bees are, among others t Huber's ** New 
Observations on the Natural History of Bees," Kirby 
and Spenoe's ** Introduction to Entomology," Sevan's " The 
Honey Bee," Shuokard's "British Bees," end Cheshire’s 
"Bee-keeping: its Soienoo and Praotioe." 

HONBT BSB&T. See KeUooooa hijugm. 

KOSSTBBW. The name given to a eweet sticky 
substeaoe, abundant on the leaves of many plants in 
summer, especially when the weather is warm and dry. 
It gives the parte on whioh it lies the appearanoe of 
being wet or varnished. Though it may occur on 
almost any parts of plants, it is most abundant on the 
leaves, where it is almost always restrioted to the 
upper surface, oovering it uniformly, or in the form of 
minute spote crowded on the spaces between the veins. 
It is more abundant on woody plants than on herbs. 
Various causes have been assigned for its produotidh; 
the belief was at one time entertained that it fell from 
the air. Afterwards, it was observed that aphides and 
certain allied insects secreted a fluid similar in its 
quaUties to Houeydew, and that this secretion became 
eprinkled over adjoining bodies; and it was suggested 
tlutt these insects were the producers of the Honeydew. 
The fact that the eubstanoe covers the upper sarfaoe 
of the leaves, while the insects are almost idways found 
on the lower surface, was accounted for by eupposing 
that the secretion fell from the insect# on to the 
leaves beneath. There is no doubt that this Is one 
mode in which the Honeydew is produced i but It 
hae frequently been obeerved that plnnte, both in 
the open air and in bouses, have been much covered 
with the ooating, when no ineecte could be found 
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on the plente, or in their neighbourhood. Sometimes, 
in enoh oaee, there is no appearance of dieease in 
the leayee that bear it; but, at other times, they be* 
eome discoloured, the green colouring matter, or chloro- 
phyll, is destroyed below the shining patches, and the 
leayes may fall off early. Under these circumstances, 
the sweet fluid must be produced in, and exuded from, 
the cells of the leayes without any extraneous producer. 
Its production may, then, be regarded as analogous to 
the secretion of similar fluids in nectaries on yarioua 
green parts of many healthy plants, e.g., on the stipules 
of Beans; but, when carried to excess, it becomes a 
disease. Tha cause, or causes, of the change are still 
only oonjeotural; and so also are the means for pre- 
yenting and curing attacks. Among grasses. Honey- 
dew may be produced in yet a third way, yiz., in the 
deyelopment of the Ergot Fungus {Clavieeps purpurea)^ 
so plentiful, in many years, in the heads of numerous 
species of grasses. In the early stage, before the Ergot 
has yet become conspicuous in the ear, the fungus 
produces a body (SphaeeUa tegetvm) that bears on its 
surface numerous spores, imbedded in a sticky fluid like 
Honeydew. When the fungus is yery plentiful among 
grasses, this fluid is correspondingly, abundant. It assists 
in the diffusion of the spores of the fungus, as flies are 
yery fond of it, and yisit the diseased plants, suck up 
the secretion, and carry it away, with spores imbedded 
in it, to other grasses, where the spores, in their turn, 
may propagate the species. The Honeydews of different 
plants probably yary a little in chomioal composition ; but 
all contain a considerable quantity of sugars, including 
Mannite and cane sugar. It is to these that the sweet 
taste is due. Plants coyered with Honeydew, whateyer 
its origin, are yery attractive to insects, especially to 
flies, and, at night, to moths. Several kinds of fungi 
also find it very favourable for their development : 
hence, plants covered with it arc apt to assume a sooty 
appearwoe, due to the growth in them of black or 
brown fungi (Capnodium^ Ac.). Particles of soot or 
dust are also apt to stick to the leaves. Such ex- 
traneous substances, along with the secretion itself, 
hinder the healthy processes in the leaf from being pro- 
perly carried on, though the stomata, or breathing pores, 
usually escape being clogged, as they are more abun- 
dant on, if not confined to, the lower surface of the 
leaves, and this is not covered. The abundant exuda- 
tion of sugars must also weaken the plants ; but the 
effect is seldom dangerous— a fortunate circumstance, in 
our ignorance of methods of cure. 

HOHST nowsil. See UeUanthiui. 

HOVBY XiOCVST. See Oleditaohia triaoanthos. 
BOHBTStlOXXiS. See Xionioera. 

BOKSY8VCKLS, ATBZCAB. See Balleria 
luoida. 

KOHSTWOBT. See Cerintha. 

ROOBBB. The same as Cuoullate (which see), 

BOOBZA (a commemorative name). Stnb. Mono- 
thylaceum^ Scytanthue, Oad. Asclepiadeoe, A genus 
comprising three remarkable species of greenhouse suc- 
culent perennials, inhabiting Angola and South Africa. 
Flowers large, often solitary, shortly pedicellate; corolla 
rotate, with a very short tube, and a large, dilated, faintly 
five-lobed limb. S^ms fleshy, many-angled, Oaotus-like, 
thickly covered at the angles with strong prickles, which 
are dieted at the base. For culture, see Stapelia. 

H. (Bain*s). Jl, produced near the apices of the branches, 

one to three together ; calyx short, flYe-partite ; segments acumi- 
nate; corolla pale baff-yeuow, becoming purplish In decay, cup- 
shaped, about fliii. in diameter ; margin ulth fire recurved teeth, 
the apices of the obeolete lobim ; corona double. July. Stems 
numerous from the crown, ashy-green, oylindrie, leafiess ; younger 
portion with elosely-set, spinUly-arranged, lateral ly*oompressed 
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tubercles, ultimately confluent into more or less marked promi- 
nent longitudinal ndges : tubercles tapering into a stout, some- 
times denexed, brown pnckle. Karroo, 187o. (B. M. 634&) 

H. Ckirdonl (Gordon’s). Jl. produced near the apices of the 
branches, one to three together, shortly petiolate ; calyx short, 
five-partite ; corolla with a very short tube ; lobes pale brownish 
flesh-coloured, glabrous. Stems numerous from the crown, erect 
or somewhat spreading, cylindric, slightly branched, leafless; 
younger portions with olosely-set, spirally-arranged tubercles, 
each with a stroim, slightly-deflexed prickle swollen at the base. 
Orange River, 18^. (B. M. 6228.) 

KOOKBBA. A synonym of Brodima (wliiob see). 

boob *PBTTZC0AT. See Narcisaus BiUbo- 
oodinm. 

HOP. See KnmnliiB Lupnlua. 

BOP APKZ8. See Aphides. 

HOP FLBA. See Turnip Fly. 

HOP HOBHBEAM. See Ostrya. 
HOPLOPHYTUM CALYCULATUM. See JBoh- 
mea oalyoulata. 

HOPLOPHYTUM CCBLESTZ8. See JEchxnea 
ocBlestis. 

HOBBEUM (the ancient Latin name). Barley. Obd. 
ChraminecB, A genus comprising about twelve species of 
valuable erect annual (or rarely perennial) grasses, natives 
of Europe, Northern Africa, temperate Asia, and extra- 
tropioal America. Spikelets in threes, arranged on op- 
posite sides of the ruohis, hence forming a bilateral spike. 
Barley is, next to Wheat, the most important grain raised 
in this country. It is principally employed in the manu- 
facture of fermented liquors and spirits. Tradition traces 
its culture back to remote antiquity, the Egyptians sup- 
posing it to bo the first cerealea utilised by man. The 
principal species are : H, diatichont Long-eared Barley ; 
H. hexastichoUf Winter, or Square Barley ; H. vulgaret 
Spring Barley ; and H. eeocriton^ the Sprat or Battledore 
Barley, a cultivated form of H, diatichon. Probably the 
best speoies for hortioultural purposes is H. jubatunif 
which tbrivoB in any ordinary soil. Very little moisture 
is required. Seeds may be sown in the open ground. 



FlO. 210. HORDEUM JUBATUM. 


H. Jtthatllltl (bearded).* Squirrel-tail Qrass. lateral ones 
abortive, on a short pedicel, short-awned ; perfect flower bcarijig 
a capillary awn, 2in. long, all spreading. June. h. 2ft. North 
America, 1782. See Fig. 2%. 

HOBBHOUNB (Marruhium vvlgare), A hardy her- 
baceous perennial, widely distributed throughout Europe 
and Northern Asia, and occasionally found wild in Britain. 
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The prodnot obtained by soaking tbo leaves and tops in 
boiling water, has long been a popular medicine for sub- 
duing irritating eoughs, frequently proving effective when 
other and more valued remedies have failed. Horehound 
may be readily propagated by seeds, sown in March; by 
division of the roots, in spring; or by cuttings, inserted 
in a shady position outside. Plant about 15in. apart. 
Keep the ground clean between, and the roots will last 
several years. The annual growths may be cut when 
the flowers open, and dried in a cod shed, for use in 
winter. • 

HOBKBXiXJl. This genus is now included under 
Poteatilla (which »ee), 

KO&KZWK (from horminon, the old Greek name 
given to a kind of Sage, by Diosoorides). Ord. Lahiata, 
A monotypio genus. The species is an elegant hardy 
herbaceous perennial, thriving in an open border, in a 
well-drained situation. It is readily increased by dividing 
at the root, or by seed. 

H. pyrenalcum (Pyrenean). /I. bluish-purple, nearly lin. long, 
on short pedicels, nodding : whorls distant, siz-fluwered, secunu. 
Rummer. L almost all ratUcal, petiolate, orate, obtuse, deepiy 
crennted. h. 6in. to 12in. Pyrenees to Tyrol, 18U. (S. B. P. O. flofl.) 

KOBNBSAM. See Carpiniu 8«tnliui. 
HOBBSB gOgP T. See OUueiiim. 
BOBJrSXABHXA. A synonym of Xanu (wbioh eee), 
BOBB XAJnnU. SeeXaAurea. 

BOBB OF FBSBTT. The oommon name of Fedia 
Oornuoopim (which eee). 

BOBBT. Hard ; of the oonsistenoe of horn. 

BO&SB BEAB. See Faba Tnlgaris equina. 
B0B8B CBB8TBBT. See Xaenlna. 
BOBSB-BIJBO. The special use of Horse-dung by 
itself is for Mushroom culture. For this purpose, it is 
best suited if ooUeoted from stables where the horses have 
been fed chiefly on com, hay, and other dry food. Horse- 
dung is of little use when medicine has lately been given 
to the borsee, or when green grass has formed a large 
portion of their food. Stable litter ie much to be pre- 
ferred for hotbeds, when the whole of the droppings are 
loft in it, as heat is thereby engendered, and the ferment- 
ing material muoh improved. Horse-dung is not so much 
used for making manure water as sheep, deer, or oow- 
dung ; but that obtained from a large manure heap in wet 
weather ie usually of good quality, and not very liable to 
bum or otherwise cause injury to plants. Horse-dung may 
.be beneficially applied to cold, heavy soils. It may be 
used nearly fresh, and dug in with a portion of the Utter 
as well. 'I^en not speciaUy applied for rendering heavy 
soil lighter, but as a manure, it should be previously well 
turned, and moistened if any part is dry. When a heap 
is allowed to become very hot, it gets quite dry and white 
in the middle, the ammonia escapes, and the manure is 
oomporatively wortibless. Horse-dnng may be used with 
good results as a top-dressing for producing an immediate 
action on growing crops. 

B0BSB-BABZ8B {Ooehlenria Armoraeea), A weU- 
known hardy perennial, naturalised in Britain and many 
other oountriei, and widely cultivated in the temperate 
regions of the Old World, from the earliest historic periods, 
for the use of its roote, when eeraped into fine shreds, 
for culinary purposes. Large quantities of roots are im- 
ported, but the best home-grown crops are muoh superior. 
It grows in almost any position, and is frequently neg- 
lected on that account. The best and tenderest roots 
are those grown on rich soil, which must be of good 
depth, and, preferably, in a rather moist situation. In 
private gardens, a large quantity is not usnally required, 
as the roots that hare been partly used keep fresh and 
good, in damp sand, for a long time. Any pieces of 
root form a erown, and this is m usual method ot pro- 
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pagation. The • aim should be to obtain roots ae large 
as possible (see Fig. 241) before they are old enough to 
become hard. There are several methods of oidiiTatioii 
adopted by different growers for attaining tiiis end, the 
following being oonsidered amongst tiie most suooess- 
ful: Dig trenohes from 2ft. to 3ft. deep, and, when 
filling them in, throw 15in. of the original top s^ into 
the bottom; Ihen place a layer of good manure over 
this, and dig it in, afterwards filling np • the trench with 
the soil that was before in the bottom. When sevmml 
trenchea are being prepared, the first may be dug the 
full depth, and the soil from the one adjoining used 
as far as the trenohes proceed. The object is to get the 
best soil down low, where the secondary or side roots are, 
and to have a poorer soil round the portion intend^ to 



Fio. 241. Horsb-Radish. 


be used. Some growers trench ground deeply, and make 
holes with a crowbar, about 1ft. apart, in rows, after- 
wards dropping a crown, with a portion of root attadhedt 
into the bottom. A large proportion snooeed when 
treated in this way, and form straight roots in growing 
to the surface.. Another successful method, whi& may, 
perhaps, be oonsidered the best, is that adopted by soms 
oultivators for market: Raised narrow beds are formed, 
somewhat like those for Asparagus, and any quan^y of 
rich manure dug or trenched into tiiem. In platt&ig, 
straight roots, from 6in. to 9in. in length, are laid iu a 
horizontal direction, about 1ft. apart, with tiie Isiad, or 
oruwn part, to ike outside edge, and covered with about 
din. of soil. The leaves from the erowa turn aad jftow 
upright, and secondary roots grow from t^ main one 
downwards, and supply nourishmeat fer eahugiiif It 
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la difgiag the Urge roots for me, It is only neoessarj 
to insert the spade horisontallj beneath them, and lift 
^e whole out. The secondary roots then form an cz- 
eellent stook for treating in a similar way. Horse- 
^^^4«h should be allowed two or three years to develop, 
and a plantation should be made annually to keep a 
succession. All the side shoots surrounding the crown 
should be removed, except the strongest one, and the 
ground frequently hoed between the plants, in summer. 
Any portion of the root grows, and forms a crown, 
which sometimes renders the plant a nuisance. 

KORSfi-BABZSK TXtSS. See XCoringa ptery- 
goaptrina. 

KO&8B8HOS VETCB. See Hippocrepia. 
KO&SfiTAXL. See Squisetum. 

HOB8FXSZJDXA (named after Thomas Horsfield, 
1778-1859, an American botanist). Stn. Schubertia, 
Obd. AraUaeem. A genus comprising two species of tall 
stove evergreen prickly shrubs, natives of Java, only one 
of which has yet been introduced. Umbels capituliform, 
smaU; panicles sub-sessile. Leaves alternate, petioUto, 
cordate or peltate, three to five-lobed, or palmately five 
to nine-fid, tomentose or woolly beneath. For culture, 
see Aralia. 

B. aonleata (prickly), d. greenish -yellow ; panicle terminal, 
densely oloihea with stellate tomentum. 2. cordate, five-lobed ; 
upper ones three-lobed, covered with stellate tomentum beneath. 

KOBTEB8IA. A synonym of Hydrangea (which 

fir**')- 

KOHTEHSX8. Of or belonging to a garden. The 
word is frequently contracted thus: hort. 

H08A0BXA (named in honour of David Hopuck, 
1760-1835, once Profe8.sor of Botany in the University 
of New York). Obd. Leguminoem, A genus comprising 
about twenty-five species of pretty dwarf hardy annual 
or perennial herbs, found in Oregon, California, Mexico, 
Ac. Flowers yellow or reddish, usually disposed in 
umbels. Leaves impari-pinnate, or rarely trifoliolate. 
Hosaokias are very rare in cultivation, but are well 
adapted for rockwork, and thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil. They may be easily increased by seeds, or by 
divisions. 

H llloolor (two-coloured). 7f. six to ten in each umbel ; standard 
and keel yellow ; wings white. Summer. L with seven to nine 
leaflets. A North America, 1823. Perennial. Syn. Lotue 
pinnaiut (under which name it is figured in B. M. 2913). 

K. eimaalfolla (thick-leaved), fi,. umbels capitate, many-flowered, 
nodding; petals greenish, with cnocolate-coloured middles. June. 
{. pinnate, with an odd one ; leaflets opposite or alteraate, ovate 
or oval, muoronulate ; stipules herbaceous, ovat^ acute. A 3ft. 
CalifomiA Perennial. (B. R. 1977, under name of B. etoUmi/era.) 

K08TA (of Jacquin). A synonym of Comutia 
(which tec). 

K08TA (of Trattinick). A synonym of Eualcia 
(which fee). 

XOTEEB8. These are composed of fermenting ma- 
terial, prepared for supplying heat to plants, either in 
frames or housea They are idso sometimes used for en- 
couraging growth in tender plants or seedlings in the 
open air. Whei properly managed. Hotbeds are extremely 
useful, especially in spring, in supplying a moist, genial 
heat for propagating and growing-on all sorts of soft- 
wooded plants. Cuttings of the various bedding plants 
required in quantities emit roots and grow much faster 
on a Hotbed than when placed whore there is only fire 
heat. In preparing fermenting material of the best 
quality, freidi stable litter should be secured and thoroughly 
i^ed with an equal portion, or a larger quantity, of newly- 
ooUeoted leave*. If any part is £ry, it should be well 
watered when mixing, and the whole heap turned over 
evdiy alternate day for about a week. By this time, it 
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will be ready for forming a Hotbed, by building a heap 
the shape of the frames to bo used, and allowing an extra 
width of 3ft. all round ; or for placing inside any perma- 
nent pit of sufficient depth. It is important that the whole 
should be firmly and evenly trodden, to insure against 
any one part settling together closer than another, and 
for securing a uniform heat throughout. All rank steam 
should be allowed to pass off before any plants are placed 
inside the frames, and shading should be applied during 
sunshine, if there is a danger of steam being present. It 
is well to allow a little ventilation at the top of the 
frames or pits, night and day, for a short time after beds 
are newly made up. Hotbeds made up on the surface 
of the ground, for propagating purposes, should not be 
loss than 3ft. or 4ft. in thickness, apart from the neces- 
sary filling up of the frame with similar material. Stable 
litter, by itself, boats much too violently, and does not 
last long ; when mixed with a good proportion of leaves, 
fhe heating properties are somewhat slower, but of n 
lasting description, and, consequently, much better suited 
to the requirements of plants. A layer of ashes or cocoa- 
nut fibre, placed over the surface, is extremely useful for 
plunging small pots. 

HOTEXA JAPONICA. A synonym of AstUb* 
Japonioa (which eee). 

HOTTENTOT EHEAB. See Teatndinaria Ele. 
pbantipea. 

HOTTENTOT CHERRY. See Cajwln* Mawro. 
cenia. 

HOTTENTOT FIG. See Mesembryanthemum 
edule. 

HOTTONIA (named after P. Hotton, 1648-1709, 
n Dutch botanist, Professor at Leyden). Obd. Primu- 
IncecB, A genus comprising two species of hardy peren- 
nial aquatic herbs, natives of Europe, North-west Asia, 
ai«d North America. Flowers white or lilao, dimorphic, 
honeyed, in whorls, forming a terminal raoemo. Leaves 
piimatifid, submerged. II. paluetrie^ the spooies usually 
seen under cultivation, is a handsome plant. It thrives 
in shallow ponds. Propagated by divisions, in spring; 
or by seeds, sown at the same season. 

H. paluatrl* (marsh).* Featborfoil ; Water Violet. JL lilac, with 
a yellow eye, similar in shape to the Primrose ; whorls numerous. 
June. L submerged, deeply piniiatifid, with linear s^ments. 
A 1ft. to 2ft. Europe (Britain), West Siberia. (Sy. Bn. B. 1128.) 

HOUEZiETXA (named after M. Houllet, a French 
gardener). Obd. Orehidea, A genus of about half-a- 
dozen speoies of ornamental erohids, natives of Columbia 
and Brazil. Perianth spreading ; sepals nearly free ; 
petals a little smaller, nnguionlate ; lip oontinuous with 
the base of the column, which is erect, arched, and 
olavate. Houlletias thrive in pots, in a compost of poat 
and charcoal. Perfeot drainage, and a liberal supply 
of water during the growing season, are needed. Propa- 
gation maybe effected by ^visions of the pseudo-bulbs, 
as growth commences. 

H. Bro6U6bar*ttaiui (Brocklehnrst’s). JL 3in. to 3^in. in 
diameter; petals orange-brown, with darker spots; lip yellow, 
spotted with dark brown ; spikes about six-flowered, from the 
sides of the short rounded pseudo-bulbs. Summer. 1. broad, on 
long petioles, pale green, h. l^ft. Brazil, 1841. (B. M. 4072.) 

H. ebrysantlia (golden-flowered). JL large, Uin. broad; sepals 
and petals golden-yellow, profusely blotched with chocolate ; lip 
rich yellow, freckled with crimson ; spike from the base of the 
flask-shaped pseudo-bulbs, six to eisht-flowered. 1. solitary, 
narrow-elliptic, plaited. Columbia, 1872. (I. H. zviii. 138.) 

H. Xiowlaiia (Low*b). JL yellowish-white, about l^in. across ; 
peduncles usually bent forwards or sideways, one to three- 
flowered. L ouiieate, oblong-lanceolate, acute, plaited, unequal. 
Pseudo-bulbs very short, whitish-green. Columbia, 1674. 

EL OdoratlMdiiiiB (very sweet-scented).* JL fi^ln. aoroes ; petals 
orange-brown, striped with a lighter colour; lip white, tipped 
with yellow : spike from the side of the pseudo-bulbs. L light 
green. A 14ft 
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B. o. MittoqiieiislB (AntioquIanX aopals miioh broader than 
those of the tvpe ; Up very long, nomewhat sagittate, white, tiug^ 
with pale yellow ; spike erect, many-flowered. Antioqnla, lo70. 
All improvement on the type, with dark green leaves and peeudo- 
bttlbe. JG, C. 1870, 12.) 

H« lllota fainted).* yf. cinnamon-brown, 34in. in diameter ; eepals 
narrow-obloiic, tips rounded ; petals rather smaller, narrowed 
towards the base ; lip shorter than the petals, jointed at the 
middle ; distal portion (epichyle) broadly-hastate, with the broad, 
blunt, deeply-cbaniielled apex so recurved that the ej^chyle looks 
truncate; hypouhile somewhat trapeziform, the sides produced 
backwards into long ascending spurs, that are rather shorter than 
the column ; column yellow, blotched with brown on the back ; 
scape from the base of the pseiido-bnlb, stout, ascending, green, 
six to ten-flowered ; sheaths few, short , bracts Unear-oulong, 

g reen, deciduous; pedicel and ovary )in. long, f., with the slen- 
er i^tiole, l^in. to 2^in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, 
plaited, green. Pseudo-bulbs tufte<i, about 3in. long, narrow, 
ovoid, compressed, grooved. New Granada. (B. M. 6305.) 

R. ttgrlaa (tiger-marked), yf., sepals greenish-yeUow, barred with 
brown ; petals smaUer, rich yellow, barred with crimson ; Up 
white, dotted with brown and barred with light purple. Pseudo- 
bulbs 2in. long, somewhat ovate, with long dark green obtuse 
leaves. Columbia, 1852. (I. U. 612.) 

B. Wittata (striped). A synonym of Polyeyenii vitiata, 
BOVBB’S TOBOITB. See CynogloMiim. 
HinrSEXiZSir See SemperviTum teotonun. 

BOVSTOHIA (named after Dr. W. Houston, 1695- 
1733, a writer on American plants). Okd. Rubiacem, 
A genus comprising about twenty species of hardy herba- 
ceous perennials, for the most part natives of North- 
western America. Flowers white, purple, or blue, dimor- 
phous. Leaves opposite, broad or narrow. Honstonias 
are admirable little plants for growing between large 
stones on rock work, where they will flower nearly all 
the year round. A compost of leaf soil and sand, rather 
moist, is most suitable. H. catriilea forms a pretty pot 
specimen under cold frame treatment, and may be used 
with good eflfect for surfacing the pots in which other 
hardy bare-stemmed plants are grown. Propagated by 
careful divisions, in autumn; or by seeds. 


HOVTTSA (named in honour of the late Lonln ^an 
Houtte, a celebrated Belgian anramryiiian)* ^ 8Tir« PVm 
Houttea, Ord. Qeeneracem, A genna oomprising three 
species of otoye shrubs, natives of Brasil. Flowers eoarlet 
or spotted; ooroUa tube oylindrioal. Leavee opposite, 
oronulate, pale or oanesoent-tomentose nndemeaih* For 
culture, eee Geanera. 

B. Qar^bieri (Gardner’s).* yt. red ; peduncles solitary, one-flowered, 
axillary ; three calyx se^ents acuminate ; corolla aownv, tubular; 
perigynous ring Hve-lobed. July and Aumist. h, 2ft. IMl. 
Plant glabrous. (B. M. 4121, under name of Qemera Oardneri.) 
B. IMUrdliia (leopard-spotted).* d. orange, red ; j^undes axil- 
lary, Bolitiury, one-flowered ; oorolla with curved tube and spotted 
spreading limb; calyx segments large, spreading; stamens ex- 
serted. Aagiist to October. 1. on short petioles, elliptio, tbickish, 
serrate, glabrous above, tomentose beneath. 6. l^ft. Iw7. mani 
downy. (B. M. 4348, under name of Geenrra pardina,) 
BOUTTU TBIA (named in honour of Honttnyn, the 
oolebrated virtuoso of Amsterdam). Including Qyimo* 
theca. SvNS. Anemia, Anemiopeie, and Polypara, Obo. 
Piperacem. A genus oomprising two or three speoies of 
greenhouse perennial herbs, one of which is from Cali- 
fornia, another is broadly dispersed through the Hima- 
layan region, China, and Japan, and a third is pro- 
bably from China. Flowers hermaphrodite, spioate, sessile 
between the bracts; spikes termi^, pedunculate, dense. 
Leaves alternate, broad or oblong, often cordate at base ; 
stipules largo, membranaoeons. The speoies succeed in 
any light rich soil, and in a moist situation. Increased 
by divisions, or by seeds. 

B. ORliforntoB (ruUfnmian). A., spadix short, erect, oonieal, 
clothed M'ith hormaphrodite flowers without any perianth, but 
subtended by an involucre of about six oblong, sprmdiiM, white 
bracts, of which the inner three are spotted with red. summer* 
1. nearly all radical, lung-stalked, sno-cordate at base, obtuse, 
entire. 8tem hairy, longer tlian the leaves. California. (B. M. 
5292, under name of Anemiojmis cali/orniea.) 

B. oordata (heart-shaped).* yt., involucre resembling a corolla, of 
four white, ovate, spreading, elliptical leaflets, biseriod imme- 
diately below the oblong spadix, which consists of several naked, 
closely-placed flowers ; peduncle terminal, solitary, single-flowered. 
1. ooroju^-acumlnate, alternate, entire, remote, glabrous, nerved, 
more or less deeply notched at the base. Stem erect, mostly simple, 
zigzag, glabrous. Japan. (B. M. 2731.) 
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B. Ofonilaa (blue). * Bluets. Jl. usually elegant, light blue, some- 
times white ; peaundes one-flowered, elongated ; corolla salver- 
shaped, iin. across. Karly summer. 1. ovate-lanceolate, attenu- 
4itea at the base ; radical ones spathnlate, a little hairy. Stem 
erect, dichotomous. A. 3in. to 4in. Viiginla, 17^ Bee ¥1g. 24^ 
(B. M.370.) . 

B. longlfollR dong-leaved), fi. pale Iflac ; Rtamens Inclosed. 
August. 1. linear-oblong; radical ones tapering at base and 
ciliated : stipules broad-ovate, entire or bi-trldentate. h, 6in. 

U2B. (i. MTsm.) 

B, gargymibltR (Tliyme-leaved).* yf. white; peduncles terminal, 
one-flowered, eloiuotiM. June to August. I, spathulate» rather 
haiiy. A. 31n. IfflJ: (B. M. 2822.) 


BOTBA (named after A. P. Hove, a Polish botanist, 
and collector for Kew). Syn. Poiretia, Obd. Legtmu 
mtew. A genus comprising eleven speoies of handsome 
ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrubs, oonfined to Aus- 
tralia. Flowers blue or purple, in axillary olusters or 
very short racemes, or rarely solitary ; petals clawed ; 
standard nearly orbicular, enutirginate. Leaves alternate, 
simple, entire or prickly toothed, glabrous above, often 
tomentose underneath ; stipules setaceous, minute or none. 
Propagation is best ofFeoted by seeds, which should be 
sown in well-drained pots of sandy-peat soil, in spring, 
and placed in a gentle bottom boat. Cuttings are rather 
diffioult to strike. The seedlings must, when large 
enough, be potted off in similar soU, and grown on in an 
intermediate temperature, water being carefully adminis- 
tered, and the points pinched out when the plants are 
2in. or 3in., high, to induce a bushy habit. After they 
become established, plenty of air may be admitted, and 
a cool greenhouse temperature will suffice. Roveas are 
very distinct and desirable plants, on account of ftieir 
intonsely-ooloured flowers, whieb appear in spring* JGT. 
elliptica is most commonly seen; it iias rafuer a 
straggling habit, that recpiires to be correoted by ptneh* 
ing and training when the plants are young. B, pmg$n» 
is smaller-growing, and more oompaot. The plants ore 
sometimes attacked by Scale, which should be removed 
by sponging, or by an insecticide. 


, (Mali (Cels*s). A synonym of H, elliptica. 


UUUIWU, •lUIMbWI CiHU UriVUJ -KWVUVU, VtIHW VHUluai 

letienlote and usDolly j^brous* A Aft. 1844. Sm 

1. ellMtefelUptio).* JU beantifol daap blue ; 
nDany4towered. April to June. I, 


and 


rhomboldt bluntish, mueronaie. Bmches lathW pUosa^lk 
to4ft. 018. (B. M.2006.) 
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IL ImutfoUli aong-leavedX /L rnf ibortly pedioellaU, in igcil- 
wef oiiiii«ni» wbioh lometiinei grow out Into intemiptod spikei 
or TMonot, or rarely solitary. July. I. oblong*]aneeolate or 
tinear, obtuse, with or without a small callous point, all umler 
fin. umg in some rarieties, in others all above 21n., thickly 
cortaoeous, with flat recurved or revolute margins, h. 8ft. to 10ft. 
1808. The followiiw forms, usually considered as distinct species, 
are, according to Bentham, merely varieties of above : lanuolata 
iH, kmo&oUUat B. M. 162t ; H, purjmreat L. B. C. 1467) ; normalig 
Ib, lofvifblia, B. B. 614; //. raeemulota, K B. 1M3. 4); and 
pann 0 m(B, pannomt B. M. 3065; U. purpureat B. B. 14231. 

& puflygam (stinging).* Jl. blue, one to three together on short 
inear or lanceolate, ^in. to lin. long, very spreading, 
rigidly coriaceous, with pungent points ; margins much revolute. 
lLift.to2ft. 18^. (P.^.B.vi.l01,z.6l.) 

SOTSirXA (named after David Hoven, a senator of 
ijnsterdam). Obd. Rhawnsa, A monotypio genus, the 
■paoiaa being an ornamental greenhouse or half-hardy 
evergreen ihrub, which thrives well in a sandy-loam soil. 
Bipened outtings will root in sand, under a hand glass. 
The Hovenia proves hardy in the more southern parts 
of this oountry, if slightly protected in winter. 


B. 4iilelli (sweet). JL white, small, in axillary and teiminal di- 
chotomous panicles; peduncles sub<ylindrlcal, reflexed, smooth, 
lin. long, thickening after flowering, containing a sweet red pulp. 
Summer. Z. altemiite, broad, cordate, serrated. A 8ft. China, 
Japan, and the Hlmnlayas, 1812. The plant from the Himalayas 
is frequcntiy called U. tnasqualU. (B. M. 2^.) 

BOWJJtDZA. A synonym of Pogonopus (which $ee). 


KOWSA (from Lord Howe's Island, where only the 
genus is found). Sometimes spelt Hotoiea, Stn. 6n«c- 
hachia. Obd. JPalmsm. A genus oomprising two speoies 
of stove palms. For culture, see Kentia. 


BL BBlaoraaiia (Belmore's).* Curly Palm. inflorescence of 
long and thiclL simple, nodding or pendulous spikes ; rachisu'ith a 
trime spire of deeply-excavated notches, closely crowded, with 
raised margins, /r. oblong or ellipsoid, lin. to Uin. long ; the 
pericarp hard in the dried state. L 6ft. to 8ft. long, with 
numerous acuminate segments. Stems attaining 36ft. in height. 
SYNA GriMifCtehia Behnoreanat Kentia Jhltnoreana. 

8. Foratasiana (Forster'sX^ l^at or lliatch Leaf Palm. This 
closely resembles above in the male flowers and fruits ; but the 
ItMtf segments are said to be always banging, whilst in U. Bet- 
mortma they are converged upwards. Syn. KeiUia. Formteriam, 


XOTA (named after Thomas Hoy, ouoe gardener to 
the Duke of Northumberland, at Sion House). Honey 
Plant $ Wax Flower. Including Centrostemma, Cyrtocerae, 
Otottemma, and PUroBteUna, Stns. Sehollia, Sperlingia. 
Obd. ABclepiadBct, A genus oomprising about fifty 
speoies of very ornamental stove soandent or deoumbeut 
shrubs, natives of Western Asia, tropioal and sub-tropioal 
Australia, but found in the greatest abundance in the 
Malayan Arohipelago. Flowers medium or large, rarely 
small; eorolla rotate. Leaves opposite, fleshy or ooriaoeous. 
Hoyas are very interesting and beautiful plants, producing 
handsome wax-like flowers. Most of them succeed better 
in an intermediate temperature than where it is very hot. 
They are not so well adapted for training on rafters, or 
any dry surface, as on a wall, or in a position where 
more moisture is present, such as thaj|} of a warm green- 
house or stove. H. camosa is a flue speoies, and the one 
most frequently grown. It sometimes beoomes attached 
to a wall, like Ivy, and grows freely when planted out 
at the boM. H. bella and if. Pawtoni are slender-growing 
plants, requiring a little more heat. They are well adapted 
for culture in han^ng baskets, or over pieces of dead 
tree fern, placed in the middle of pans. Propagation 
is generally effooted by cuttings, or by layers. JEf. 6cZla, 
however, succeeds best when grafted on a stronger-grow- 
ing sort than it doea on its own roots. Cuttings ^ould 
be taken in spring, or later in the year, from shoots 
of the preceding summer's growth, inserted in soil oom- 
poaed of peat and sand, and plunged in bottom heat, 
inside a fnune or under a bell glass. A alight ahade 
Md oareful watering will be neoeaaacy. When rooted, 
ahilt Into larger pota, using aoU of a similar deaorip- 
ite, end atop the p^ta of the ahoots when growth 
k iwinaB^ ^ ^ For propagatioii by layering, good-sised 
pieeos ahoald have a few of their leaves removed, 


Hoya — continued, 

and be layered in pota of soil until rooted. The 
plank may afterwards be grown on and repotted, ao- 
oording to their strength, in vorious-sised pots, or any 
of the strong-growing speoies may be planted out in 
rather rough peaty soil, care being taken to render the 
drainage efficient. Hoyas do not require much shade, 
nor an atmosphere too closely confined. They should 
be allowed to rest in winter, by keeping rather drier and 
in a lower temperature. The flower stalks should not 
be out off, as the flowers of the next year are produced 
on them, as well as on the young wood, when it is 
growing well. Sometimes, when plants attach themselves 
to a moist wall, they do well even if the roots in the 
soil die away. The species described below are oUmbers, 
except where otherwise stated. 

B. australia (Southern).* JL white, tinged with pink, with a 
Honeyeuckle-like scent ; disposed in deflexed umbms. October. 
L obovRte or suh-orbiciilar, coriaceous, deep green. Queensland 
and New South Wales, 18^ (H. M. 6^.) 

B. balla (beautiful).* JL waxy- white, with a rosy-crimson centre ; 
umbels many-flowered. L small, opposite, dark green on the 
upper side. h. l^ft. India, 1847. (B. M. 4402.) il. Paxtoni 
closely resembles this in habit and appearance, but has less 
fleshy, more acuminate, and lighter green leaves, and pure white 
flowers with pink centres. ]3otb species are of a dwarf, shrubby, 
slenrier habit, forming a drooping mass. 

H. oampaanlata. See Ph^oatelma WaUichil. 



Fio. 243. Plowbbino Stem of Hoya carnosa. 


B. oa moa B (fleshy).* Wax Flower. JL pinkish-white ; corolla 
fleshy, bearded inside ; umbels pendulous, on short peduncles ; 
pedicels pubescent. Summer. L fleshy, oval-oblong, acuminate. 
Queensland, 1802. See Via, 243. (B. M. 788, under name of 

AwtBviaB comoaa). There Is a form of this species with varie- 
gated leaves. See Fig. 244. 

B. dnaamoiiilfoiu (Cinnamon-leaved).* JL large ; corolla pale 
vellow-green ; rotate segments broadly-ovate, acute ; leaflets of 
the Btaminal crown deep purple blood-colour, ovate, acute, thick, 
fleshy. July. L opposite, on short, very thick petioles, large, 
ovate, slightly peltate, acuminate, thick; three central nerves 
vei^comip^o^^Stemlong, branched, twining. A lOft Java, 

Mm aorlBO— (leathery). Jl, brownish-yellow, produced in large 
umbels. Summer. L ovate-acute, coriaceous, dark green. 
Manilla, 1838. (B.M.46ia) ^ gr««. 

B.oor<mBite (crowned). A yeUow. November. L oval, acute, 
edges, ooriaoeous, villous beneath. Java. 1856. 

Qk JBe 4900#/ 
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Koya — coniinued. 

H. Cumingtana (( uiuinK’n).* fl, grcenish'veUow or white, with 
a roi'Oiiet of rich purplish-brown; uiubeU axillary, ahort. 
S^>riii/i; aiul suiuiuer. /. cl<»sely packed, flat, ae-sstle, cordate, 
slightly tiowiiy in^neath. Malay Archipelagu. (B. M. bl48.) 

globulOBa (gloi>ular).*^ Jl, pale atmw or crcaui -colour, diaposed 
in glofioae umbels ; corona pink at base. April. <. oblong, 
coriaceouH, rounded at the base, ucuininute at the a|>ex, more or 
less hairy. India, 1880. (tJ. C. n. B., xvii. 741.) 

H. Impexialia (imperial).* ./L reddish-brown, very large, about 
3iii. arros.s, waxy ; umbels ‘8in. to 9ln. in diameter, mid eight 
to tcii-tioworod. June. L 6in. to 9in. long, Hllghily tomentoao, 
light green. Honieo, 1847. A very noble phint. (B. M. 4397.) 

H. laotmosa (furrowed), yt., corolla greenish-yellow, rotate *, 
inner surface covered with velvety hairs ; peduncles interoetiolar. 
solitary, usually shorter than the leaves, bearing a flattened 
uniliel of numerous flowers. March to June. 2. opposite, elliptic- 
lanceolate, acuminated, marked above with a depressed midrib 
and a fea horizontal depressed veins; petioles tlildc, short 
Brandies terete, throwing out roots from various points. Indian 
Archipelago. 1^. (B. M. 4626.) 

Bt L pftllUUflom (pale-flowered), d. almost colourless. L 
biHuider than in the type; nervation obsolete. Java. (B. M. 
5272.) 



Fig. 244. Uoya carnosa tariboata. 

fit ItnMUrlS (linear).* fi. white, in a sessile, terminal, lax umbel. 
Autmim. I shortly stalked, cylindrical, sub-acute, deeplv grooveii 
l>eneath, dark green. Himalaya. A charming plant, with slender 
pendulous branches, suitable for cultivation in hanging baskets. 

H. multlflara. This is the correct name of the plant described 
in this work under the name of Cyitooenw multlflomill 
(which gee). 

H. ovallfolia (oval-leaved). /L bright yellow, with a red corona ; 
priMluced in li^e nnibels. Summer. 1. fleshy, narrowly oval, 
about 6in. long, rolled back at the edges, dark green. India, 1840. 
(L. A P. K a. 23.) 

BU pallida (pale).* A yellow or atraw-oolour, with a pink 
corona ; very fragrant, disposed in moderate-sized umbels. 
Hammer. I, fleshy, ovate, dark green. India, 1815. (B. B. 951.) 

B. PaxtonL See BL bella. 

BL Fatlall (Potts’s).* Jt. pale yellow, slightly downy, fragrant; 
corona rather purple in the centre ; umbels globose. 1. cordate, 
acuminated, with a nuty stain partly imread over them, pale 
whitish beneath. India, 1824. (B.M.^&.) 

B. purptirao4taaoa (purplish-brown-flowered). 4. purplish- 
brown, produced in large umbels. September. I, orate, slightly 
acuminate, fleshy, dark green. Java, IMS. (B. M. 4520.) 

B« SlMpherdi (Shepherd’s).* /I. small ; corolla delicate white and 
rose-colour ; umbels about 21a. in diameter. June. 2. 2iti. Uf 6in. 
long, four lines wide, shortly acuminated at the apex, dark and 
chanucUed oji the upper side, paler and semi-terete beneath ; 
tliey are, as it were, genicalated at the apex of the short terete 
petiole, or lient down suddenly at an angle, and thus become 
pendent. A. 3ft Sikkim-Hlmalaya and Khasia, 1860. A very 
remarkable plant (B. fii. 5269.) 

B. trtiiflnrlfl (three-nerved), yt pale greeniah-yellow, slightly 
scented ; corona whitish, with a yoUomsb tinge in the eentre ; 
mnlMLi i^bose. Bummer. L variable in eise, obloRg, sharplj 
adflmlflali^ light yeliowlsh-greeii above. Cliina, 1824. 


OF Gardening, 

BUOXUBBSaBT. jSm OftjrlutMto. 

IVXA (named after William Hudson, 1730-1798, 
a London apothecary, and author of '* Flora Anglioa *’)• 
Orb. OistinecB, A genus comprising three species of half* 
hardy evergreen shrubs, from North America. Flowers 
yellow, small, numerous, showy, orowded along the upper 
part of the branches. Leaves awl-shaped, soirie-like, per- 
elstent, downy. The species thrive best in pots of well- 
drained peaty or sandy soil, but are rather difHoult to 
cultivate. Propagated by layers ; or by ripened cuttings, 
inserted in sand, under a hud glass. 


ginie, 18067 (L. 'B. C. 192 ; S. O. 36.) 

BL tomenteea (tomentose). fl. yellow, sessile or short-peduncled. 
May and June. 2. oval or narrowly-oblong, short, close-pressed 
and imbricated. A. 1ft North America. 1826. Plant hoary 
with down. (S. C. 57.) 

KITBBELXA. Now included under Qilia (whioh see). 

HUBBBXIl (named after Justus Huemius, one of 
the earliest collectors of Cape plants). Obd. Ancle- 
piatiece. A genus comprising about eleven species of in- 
teresting greenhouse snooulent plants, with the habit of 
Stapeliat from the Cape of (3ood Hope. Flowers large ; 
corolla boll-shaped, five-fid, fleshy ; corona double, outer 
one lobed, interior with five scales. For culture, see 
Stapalia. 

BL barliata (bearded), yt. cream - coloured, variegated with 
elevateil purple spots ; disposed in fascicles at the base of the 
branches ; ijeduncies two or three-flowered. August. Branches . 
four or five-angled, with spreading, acute teeth. A. 6iii. 1795. 
(B. M. 2401, under name of Stapi lia harbata.) 

B. brewlroatria (short-beaked).* 4. yellowisli, minutely spotted ; 
tul>e pinkish-white, blood-red at bottom ; peduncles four to,Hix- 
flowered. Branches erect or ascending, four, or rarely five- 
angled. A. 6in. 1877. (B. M. 6379.) 

B. oaaiPaiinlBta (bell-shaped). A- yellow ; corolla cainpanii- 
late, closed at bottom by clavate horizontal haira; ligiileH 
Npi^ding, truncate, dark. July to October. A. 6in. 1796. (B. M. 
1^, uiKlornameof Slapelia campanulata.) 

B. leatiglnOMl (freckled), yl. sulphur-colour, dotted with red ; 
f>eduncles Uiree-flowered. July. Branches )>ent^onal, spreading, 
tiirnishod with hooke<l teeth or tubercles. A. 6in. 1795. (B. M. 
506, under name of Stapelia lentif/inosa.) 

B. OOUlatB (eyed).* /L. corolla tube almost hemispherical, white 
inside ; limb deep violet - purple ; column short Hummer. 
Branches soft, pale green, five-angled, quite glabrous. A. Sin. to 
4iii. Dammara lAnd, 1680. (B. M. 6^.) 

B. rattouUtte (netted). 4., corolla with a purplish bottom ; limb 
yellow, dotted with purple ; twin or tern. August. Branches iien- 
ti^onal, denticulated, sap-green, with purple spots. A. 6in. 1793. 
(B. M. 1662, under name of Stapelia retieutata.) 

HUMATA. Included under BawaUia (whioh see). 

KUMBIiE BBS {Bomhus terrestris, B. lacorumf ^c.)* 
Humble Bees (see Fig. 245) have been known to damage 
Beans and cultivated flowers that have the neotar at the 
bottom of a long tube, by boring a hole in the calyx to 
obtain the nectar more easily. The flowers are not 
fertilised when robbed in this way, and the seeds become 



Fig. 246. Humble Bee. 


abortive. Tet though this at times occurs, the damage 
done by it is so slight that the Bees ought to be regarded 
as useful allies, because of the services rendered by them 
in conveying pollen from flower to flower. There is reason 
to believe that oertain plants, f,g.. Bed Clover, are depen- 
dent on Humble Bees for their fertiUeatlon. Should the 
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XtUttbU — eonUwMd, 

Bees become reellj injnrioae, their nambers are most easily 
leaeeaed by the destniotion of their nests, which will be 
fonnd under moss or stones, or in holes in the ground. 

XUIEBLB FLAVT. Mimoea pudioa. 



BVKBA (named alter Lady Hume, once of Wormo 
leybury, Herts). Btnb. Agatlumentf Calomeria, Obd. 
CompoMt(S. A genus comprising four speoies of herbs or 
shrubs, limited to Australia. Flower-heads small and 
numerous, in a loose terminal paniole, or in compact 
corymbs. Leaves alternate, quite entire. The best- 
known and most frequently cultivated species is H. 
elegant, a very ornamental plant, when well grown, for 
greenhouse decoration or sub-tropical gardening. It is 
a bienniaL The seed diould be sown in July, in light, 
finely-sifted soil, and placed in any cool frame. When the 
plants appear, ^ey ihould be potted, taking care not to 
injure the roots. Grow on in a frame or cool house, where 
plenty of light and air are available, and keep the roots 
nearly dry throughout the winter. In spring, graduidly 
encourage growth, and pot on, placing into about Bin. 
pots as a final shift. The plants seldom succeed, unless 
very carefully treated in potting and watering. They 
do not like syringing, unless when growing strongly in 
warm weather. Being tender, they must not be planted 
outside before June, and must then be staked and pro* 
tooted from rough winds. A rich soil, composed of loam 
and decayed manure, with a little charcoal added, should 
be used, when potting, after the young plants are once 
established. 

H. blegaiis (elegant).* JL-heads browiiUh-red, pink, or crimson, 
minute, disposed in a large, loosely-branched, terminal, drooping 
panicle. July to October. 1. large, oblong or lanceolate, clasping 
or decurrent at the base, h, 5ft. to 6ft See Fig. 246. 

BVMZPUSS. Spread over the surface of the 
ground. 

KUMXU8. Lows when the stature of a plant is 
not paiticnlarly small, but much less than that of a 
kindred speoies. 

BirmjftZACfiJE. A small natural order of balsam- 
bearing trees or shrubs, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers white, disposed in corymbose cymes, axillary, 
terminal or lateral. Leaves alternate, simple, entire or 
erennlate, coriaceous, exstipulate. There ore three genera, 
and about twenty speoies. The genera are : Ilumiria. 
Scuiogloitie, and Vanlanea. 

KUMITLini (from humue, the ground ; plant prostrate 
if not supported). Hop. Oud. Urticacea. A genus eon- 
taining a couple of speoies of ornamental hardy peren- 
nial twiners, of easy culture in ordinary garden sofi,** but 
thriving best in a deep loam. H. Lupulus is a vigorous 
and quick-growing plant; the second species is a native 
of China, Japan, Ac. Propagated by seeds, or by divi- 
sions, in spring. 



Pio. 847. Portion op Femalr Infi.orp.scrncx op Humulus 
LUPULUS. 

B* LQimlllB.* Common Hop. /(. greenish-yellow ; males in loose 
axillary panicles ; females in shortly-stalked, axillary, roundish 
spikes or heads. Summer. I opposite, stalked, cordate, serrate, 
veined, rough. Stem branchedf, angular, rough. Temperate 
Europe (Bntain), Asia, North America. There are several 
varieties, the best of which are the White Bines, the Goldings, 
and the Grapes. Hops are extensively grown both here and on 
the Continent, and in England alone some 60,000 acres of land 
are devoted to their culture. The heads of fruit are used in 
brewii^, and the yoni^||blanQhed foliage is a good potherb. See 
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HUMim. The name given to the black enbetanoe 
that reanlts from the decay of plants in the soil. Earth 
containing much Humus is often called Vegetable Mould 
or Black Earth, on account of its colour. This sub* 
stance contains all the mineral compounds that existed 
in the living plants, but it chiefly consists of com- 
pounds of carbon, along with oxygen and hydrogen. 
Nitrogen, also, is present, chiefly in compounds of 
ammonia. Decaying organic matter becomes broken up 
into several acids (humic, ulmic, crenic, &c.), which 
have a great power of absorbing ammonia from the air, 
or from its loss stable compounds in the soil, and of 
forming with it substances of greater permanence and 
more suited to yield the nourishment that plants require. 
Hence Humus, which is largely made up of these acids, 
acts an important part in storing up ammonia till re- 
quired by plants; and there seems reason to believe 
that it may even cause the production of ammonia by 
decomposing water (H,0), and setting free the hydrogen 
in it, in a state in which it readily combines with the 
nitrogen of the air to form ammonia (H^N), which then 
combines with the organic acids in the soil. Humus 
absorbs water readily, yielding it up as the plants 

require moisture. It has also been suggested that 

it may be of value because of the carbonic acid 

(CO,) formed in and emitted by it; but it is very 
doubtful whether the roots absorb that gas. It is 
certain, however, that the mineral compounds rctiuirod 
by plants, and present in their decaying remains, 
are in a state better suited to be absorbed anew 

by growing plants than are the same compounds when 
derived only from the do(;ompogition of ro<5ks or inorganic 
soils. These properties explain why it is that Humus 
is beneficial to plant life, though, when present in ex- 
cess, e.g,, in certain kinds of peat, it renders the soil 
swampy, acid, and unsuitable for the growth of plants, 
except of a few kinds, chiefly rushes, sedges, and 
some grasses, none of which are of any value in cul- 
tivation. The organic matter (so called because it is 
derived from the decay of organised beings, t.e., of 
plants and animals) varies largely in amount in different 
soils. It is composed chiefly of Humus. In very poor 
soils, it may hardly be preseTit at all. Good agricul- 
tural soils contain from 3 to 8 or 10 per cent, of it by 
weight. Old gardens, and other soils that have been 
long under careful cultivation (shown by their dark 
colour), may contain as much as 25 per cent. ; and 
peaty soils may be almost entirely composed of it. 

In the case of ordinary agricultural soils, if the pro- 
duce is constantly removed, and none is returned to the 
soil, the Humus becomes exhausted, or so much diminished 
as no longer to supply the needs of the plants. Therefore, 
it is necessary to replace the missing substances as far 
as can be done ; and this is most fully effected by the 
use of farmyard manure, in which is contained decaying 
organic matter fitted to restore the Hnmus that the 
crops have removed. Other manures are frequently em- 
ployed to hasten the decay of plant remains in soil, and 
to increase the amount of Hnmus thereby ; while others 
are added to supply only certain substanoes in which 
the soil is deficient, or to afford more stimulating food to 
plants than they conld obtain from the soil for themselves. 

KUHOABXAV IMTVB. See VymphM thamalii. 

KUVHSMAJflfZA (named after J. Hunnemann, a 
zeidous botanist, who died in 1837). Obo. Payaveraceo}. 
A monotypio genus, the species being a very showy, 
half-hardy, erect-growing perennial, with solitary, ter- 
minal flowers, and decompound, glaucous leaves. It re- 
quires a rich soil Seede thould be sown in spri^ or 
autunin, in the open border, Mid protected during winter. 

WL ftttWurlsiMln (Fomarlapleavedk A yellow, like those of 

Mifheeholuia eaUfemtm, July to Ootober. I deoomnotmd and 

trItenmtVi slancous } leaflets flasar, blunt. A Sit. to 5ft* 

Mexico, lt2f. ahH- 3061.) 


KUMTUBTA. Now included, by BenihAti and 
Hooker, under Sjrgopotaliim (whioh see). 

HUBA (its American name). Sand-box Tree* Obx>. 
Euphorbiaeew, A genus containing two or three species, 
natives of tropical America; one, S, ereptfane, ii|, a 
curious stove evergreen tree, commonly cultivated in 
most tropical countries. Huras tlirive in a light loamy 
soil. Propagated by cuttings, inserted in sand, in heat, 
and covered with a bell glMs. 

H. orepltana (crackling). /L reddish, inconspicuous, sterile and 
fertile ou different plants, /r. rounded, hara-shellea, about the 
size of an orange ; when ripe, and exposed to the action of a dry 
atmosphere, it bursts with a loud crark, whence the specific name. 
1. glossy, Poplar-like. A, 30ft. to 40ft. 1733. This tree abounds 
ill a venomous milky Juice. 

HVTCHXNSZA (named after Miss Hutchins, of 
Bantry, an accomplished oryptogamio botanist). Orb. 
Oruriferce, A genus limited, by some authorities, to one 
species; by others, extended to a few allied ones from 
Southern Europe and Bussian Asia, or also to two or 
three perennials from the high mountain ranges of 
Central and Southern Europe. The genus is nearly 
allied to Jberie and Iheridella. The speoies described 
below is a pretty little subject for the rock garden, or 
for margins or borders, in sandy soil. Propagated by 
divisions, or by seeds. 

BL petrssa (rock).* fi. very minute. Spring. A, radical ones pin- 
nate ; stem ones with fewer and narrower segments, h. din. 
Ontral and Southern Kurope (Britain). A glabrous, delicate, 
ei-ect aimual. (Sy. Kn. B. 151.) 

HTACXKTH. Bee Kyaointhiui. 
HYACIHTKSIiZJk. Included under Syaointhwi 

(which see). 

HYACnmS, ORAPB. See Miuoarl. 
KYACXBTKITS (the ancient Greek name, used by 
Homer, for tbe Iris). Hyacinth. Including Bellevallia^ 
Ihjacinihellay and Periheea, Obd. Liliacece. A genus con- 
taining about thirty species of tunioated bulbous plants, 
of whioh three are from tropical and Southern Africa, 
and all tbe rest natives of the Mediterranean region 
and tbe Orient. Flowers in simple, lax or dense 
racemes ; perianth funnel or bell-shaped, with six 
sub-equal, spreading, erect or recurved lobes ; scape 
leafless. Leaves all radical, linear or strap - shaped. 
The very numerous varieties that have originated from 
H. orientalis and H. o. provvncialie, are esteemed some of 
the most popular and beautiful of spring-flowering plants 
for indoor and outdoor decoration. By forcing, and care- 
ful man^ement in keeping a sucoession, Hyacinths may 
be had in flower nearly the winter, and up till the 
end of May. Nearly all the supplies of new bulbs for 
this and several other countries are obtained from 
Holland. The soil there is sandy, and specially adapted, 
with the climate, to the cultivation of any quantity of 
bulbs. Propagation is effected by seeds for obtaining 
new varieties, and by offsets for perpetuating named or 
distinct kinds. Seeds are seldom sown in this country, 
as most of the new varieties are raised on the Continent. 
If required, they may be sown in light sandy soil, about 
September, covered with kin. of similar soil, snd pro- 
tected throughout the winter. It usually takes iSrom 
four to six years before they reach the flowering stage. 
Offsets should be removed soon after the old b^bs are 
taken up, and be planted out, about 2in. deep, in light 
soil. They generally flower the third year. For in- 
creasing a number of offsets of scarce varieties, the Dutch 
growers make one or two cross cuts haif-way through 
healthy old bulbs, after taking them np. The following 
year, only a little growth is made above ground, hut a 
quantity of young bulbs are formed beneath, whhdi sjre 
afterwa^ separated, and planted in iflirseKy beds. As 
the advantsges poesessed the Dntoh, in ralring varieties 
and growing bAbS| are fte aopericar to aaqrtliiiig attain* 
able in this oounti^, nearly the whde d tiui tade la left 
to thorn, and the psodaoe annually exported In immense 
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qaaatitiei. Hyaoinths should bo grown in pots for 
foroing and for exhibition; the single varieties suooeed 
well in glasses of water, and are ornamental thus treated 
for room decoration. For a spring display in the open 
ground, Hyaoinths are unexcelled, especially when arranged 
in flower beds, or anywhere in a mass. 

The Bonum Hyacinth. The early Boman Hyacinth is 
an extremely useful variety, with pure white flowers that 
may be had by November, as the bulbs arrive much earlier 
than those of the large-flowering sorts. Place three or 
four in a 5in. pot, just covering them with soil ; afterwards 
water, and cover the whole up outside with about 6in. of 
ashes. When the pots become filled with roots, they 
should be taken into heat, and growth in the tops en- 
couraged by frequent syringings. Some growers of this , 
variety on a large scale, force the bulbs in boxes, and pot | 
up just before coming into flower. This root disturbance i 
does not injure the flowers much, when they are nearly | 
fully developed; and the bulbs, so severely forced, are i 
not of much further use. It is well to keep a portion 
of the stock for potting, along with the large • flowering 
sorts, as the early Boman is always much appreciated, and 
is far more useful for cutting, and for any decoration in 
winter. 

Culture in Pote. Hyacinth bulbs should be secured as 
soon as possible after they arrive in autumn. The largo- 
flowered varieties, which usually come over in September, 
should be potted singly in 5in. or Bin. pots, according 
to the else of bulb, and be covered with ashes in the 
same way as described above for the early Boman. The 
chief use of ashes is to keep the bulbs from rising when 
their new roots come in contact with the soil. A good 
potting compost is fibry loam and manure in about equal 
parte, with some river sand intermixed. The pots should 
be filled lightly, and the bulb pressed into the soil, so 
that its base is firmly fixed. This plan is much better 
than partially filling the pot and afterwards covering the 
bulb. Before subjecting any plants to heat, they should 
be well rooted, and the crowns just beginning to expand. 
The large-flowered varieties may be had in flower by the 
end of Peoember, if they are potted early and oar^ully 
forced. Where a succession is the principal aim, rather 
than a large quantity at one time, it is best to divide 
the number of bulbs, and pot at intervals of about six 
weeks from August till the end of November. In winter, 
forcing should be conducted in a structure where all 
possible light is admitted ; but, later in spring, any warm 
house will do, if not kept too much shaded. In March 
and April, the principal stock should be retarded, by 
placing them in a house or pit with a north aspect. 
Plenty of water should always be applied, and manure 
water is beneficial after the flower-spikes appear. 

Culture in Olaeeee. Single varieties of Hyacinths are 
better adapted for culture in glasses than double ones. 
Special glasses are made, so t^t tbe%ulb need not be- 
come submerged in the water. Soft rain-water should be 
used for filling them, a little charcoal placed in it, and 
■ome of the best bulbs selected. They ihould be inserted 
ifl moss, so that the base is just in contact with the 
water, Md be then kept in a cool, dark place, until roots 
are emitted. A little additional water oocadonally, and 
a light position, wiU be all they afterwards require until 
flowering. 

Outeide Culture. Hyacinths grown in the open ground 
need not bo so large or choice as those cultivated under 
glass. They succeed best in light soil and in a sunny 
position. If the latter has been occupied by other plants 
throughout the summer, some manure should be added, 
and the soil well dug, before plaTitiwy in October. For 
■eouring a display in flower beds in spring, the bulbs 
•hould be inserted about 9in. apart and Sin. deep, care 
Iwing taken to piece them all at an equal depth. They 
ihonld be pcoteeted, 11 the weather ia severe, espeoially i 
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after the flower-shoots appear. If a covering of new 
cocoa-nut fibre is placed over the bed before any of 
the flowers expand, it tends to heighten the effect they 
produce, and preserves them from being splashed by heavy 
storms. The bulbs, if left alone to ripen, or if lifted and 
dried slowly, may be used another year ; but they generally 
deteriorate, and are not so good as others fresh imported. 
Any that are forced in pots are of little use afterwards, 
except for planting in mixed or shrubbery borders outside. 
Neat stakes are requisite for many varieties, to prevent 
the flowers being broken off by their own weight. The 
quality of Hyacinth bulbs for any purpose is a matter 
of material importance. Mere size is no criterion of 
quality, soundness and density being the chief points. . If 
the bulbs are hard and heavy, in proportion to their size, 
the production of good flowers may be confidently ex- 
pected. 

H. ametbyutiniM (amethystine-bine).* Spanish Hyacinth, fi. 
bright blue, drooping, unilateral or nearly so ; spikes loose, four 
to twelve-flowered ; bracts length of the pedicels. Spring. U 
narrow, linear, as long as, or longer than, the flower-scape. A 
4in. to i2in. South Europe, 1759. (B. M. 2425.) 

BL oandloaiui (white). A synonjrm of Qaltonia eandieant. 

H. oorymboono (corymbose).* Jl., perianth lilac-rose, ^In. long ; 
segments erecto-patent ; racemes clustered, four to nine-flowered ; 
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pedieels ereoto-patent ; scape 2in. to 3in. long. Autumn, t, five 
or six, fleshy-herbaceous, semi-terete, 2in. to 4in. long, one line 
broad, pale green. Cape of Good Hope, 1793. (A. B. R. 345.) 
Syn. Jfositonta eorymbosa <B. M. 991). 

B. Olientolls (Eastern).* Common Hyacinth. Jl. fi-agrant, 
varying very much, clustered. Rprlng. 1. lanceolate, grooved, 
dark green, h. Sin. to 12in. Syria, Ac.. 1596. See Fig. 248. 
(B. M. 937.) From this and its sub-speclos, //. o. provinciality 
the various-coloured, full-spiked, single and double varieties of 
the garden Hyacinth have been produced. 

B. O. albnlos (small vrhiteX* This is the Roman Hyacinth of the 
bulb merchants, and is the most useful for very early forcing. H 
is of slender habit, with erect leaves, small racemes of white 
flowers with oblong segments, and the tube scarcely ventricose. 
Southern France. 

B. o, proTinolalia (Provence) is a sub-species with more slender, 
green-channelled leaves, and slightly smaller, fewer-flowered ra- 
cemes. South France, Switzerland, Italy. 

B. romaniis (Roman), jl, scentles.s ; perianth white or pale 
blue ; segments lanceolate, sub-acute ; raceme twenty to thirty- 
flowered, 2in. to Sin. long and lin. to 2in. broad when fully 
expanded ; scape 6in. to IZin. long.^ May. (. four or five, erec^- 

), <EC. {is. ivi. vony unaer name ot aeuia 
[lyacinth of bulb-growers is B. orientallB 

(which see). 

B. (spicate). JL six to twelve, densely sub-spicate; 

perianth bluish, obscure ; segments erecto-patent, lanceolate ; 
scape lin. to Sin. long. February. (. six to eight, linear, fleshy 
herbaceous, Sin. to 6in. long, 4in. broad, narrow at base. Greece, 
Crete, Ac., 1826. (B. R. 1869.) 

Varibtisb. These are extremely numerous, and are 
represented in pure white and in many shades of colour. 
The single-flowered varieties are most ornamental, and 
are cultivated much more largely than the double forms. 
Some of the latter are, however, very attractive, and 
produce large spikes, closely packed with small rosette- 



Fio. 249. Double-flowered Variety of Garden Hyacinth. 
like flowers (see Fig. 249), which are useful for wiring 
singly for bnttoziholes. I^e following list includes a 
eeleotioii of the best varieties in general onltivation. 
Yerioiialy-oolonred varieties are sold in mixtures, unnamed, 
at a ohepper rate than named ones, and are very useful 
for growi^ in flower borders. 
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Sl&glo BImAu Christy Minstrel, black, close spike, one of 
the best; General Havelock, purple and blaek, handsome 
spike, fine exhibition variety ; MASTRuriRCE, black, fine spike, 
extra good ; Othello, purplish-black ; Prince Albert, shining 
black, large compact spike ; VON Humboldt, purplisb-black, long 
spike, good for exhibition. 

Single Bine. Argus, bright blue with clear white centre, beanti- 
fuTlong spike, distinct; B 1 . 0 NOIN, bluish-purple externally, paler 
inside, fine large spike; Charles Dickens, light blue, shaded 
lilac, one of the best in cultivation ; Duke of Connaught, beauti- 
{ ful dark blue, handsome spike ; General Lauriston, dark blue, 
I with light eye, large spike ; Grand Ltias, porcelain-blue, one of 
I the best ; Kino op the Blues, rich dark blue, large bells and 
' magnificent spike, one of the best grown ; Leonidas, clear blue, 
large and distinct ; Lord Derby, porcelain-blue, large spike ; 
Lord Melville, clear dark blue, white eye, f^istlnct and good; 
IjORD Palmeilston, greyish-blue, white eye, fine bells and spike : 
Lothair. bright blue, shaded mauve ; Mimosa, dark purple, fine 
and distinct ; Princess Mary op Cambridge, pale porcelain, 
extra ; Sir .Tohn Lawrence, dark blue with white eye, bold and 
effective spike. 

Single Idlao and Manve. Adelina Patti, reddish-lilac, close 
spike, di.stinct; De Candoli.e, lilac and mauve, handsome spike, 
fine show variety ; Haydn, lilac-mauve, distinct and excellent ; 
j Honnbur d’Ovbrvebn, deep mauve, close spike, arood ; Saun- 

I DERSON, violet-purple, one of the best for exhibition ; SiR B. 

I Landseer, dark reddish-lilac, close spike, extra fine. 


pink, fine spike ; Florence Nightingale, 
closely arranged ; Gariualdt, bright crimson, good spike, early ; 
Howard, brick-red. close spike, distinct and good ; Lady 
PALMBR.STON, bricht rose-pink, large close truss ; Le PnoPilkTE, 
pale rose, marked with crimson, handsome spike; LTncompar. 
ABLE, bright red, good ; Linnaeus, bright orange-crimson, close 
spike, extra fine ; Macaui.ay, rose with carmine stripes, good show 
variety ; Madame Hodgson, pale pink, well-formed spike, fine 
for glasses ; NORM A, waxy-pink, very large bells, early and extra 
fine ; Prim A Donna, rosy-red with light centre, handsome exhi- 
bition variety; Prince Albert Victor, rich bright crimson, 
large bells, and finely-arranged spike ; Princess Charlotte, 
deep rose, white centre, large bells ; Robert Stbiobr, bright red, 
' one of the best bedding or decorative sorts; Victoria Alex- 
anorina, deep red, extra fine and distinct ; Von Sen iller, sabnon- 
pink with crimson stripes, fine show or decorative variety. 

Single Wmte. Alba maxima, pure white, very early, one of 
the best; Alba superbishima, pure white, large and compnrt 
spike, good for bedding ; Baroness van Tuyll, pure white, long 
handsome spike, early ; Grandeur A Merveillr, pale blush, 
large bells, close handsome spike; Grand Vainqubur, pure 
white, very early; Grand Vedette, white, large bells and very 
long spike ; La Grandesse, pure white, long ana handsome snike, 
one of the best for exhibition ; liA Neige, white, one of the 
earliest ; LInnocbnck, pure white, large bells and magnificent 
spike ; Lord Shaftesbury, pure white, extra large spike ; 
Madame van der Hoop, purest white, extra large, good spike ; 
Mont Blanc, pure white, long spike, fine show variety; Queen 
OF THE Netherlands, white, nandsome spike, extra ; Snow hall, 
pure white, extra large bells, immense spike. 

Slngld Yallow. Bird of Paradise, clear yellow, long spike, 
excellent variety ; Grand Due de Luxembourg, clear prlmroNo- 
yellow, good q^ke ; Ida, beautiful primrose-yellow, large bells, 
compact spike, extra fine; La Citron ikRE, pale yellow, good; 
L’Or d’Australir, clear yellow, extra fine; Primrose Pbr- 
FBcnON, primrose-yellow, splendid spike, fine for exhibition. 
Double Bane. Biocksbbro, porcelain, large bells, and good 
spike ; Garrick, light blue, shaded, good ; Laurens Kobtrr, 
dark blue, close hanasome spike, one of the best double varieties ; 
I4>ur8 Philippe, bright blue, striped, extra fine; Magnificence, 
light blue, large beUs, and fine spike ; Kbmbranot» rich dark 
blue, large belli, distinct, and good. 

Donblo Bod. Grootvorst, fine delicate blush, early; Koh-I- 
Noor, pale red, semi-double, long spike ; Lord Wellington, pale 
rose, large bells and handsome s^ke, good show variety ; Milto.n. 
deep red, large compact spike, extra ; Susanna Mari^ bright 
rose, lame liandsome spike ; Waterloo, or BouitUET Tbndre, 
deep red, good spike, very early. 

Donblo Wblto. Anna Maria, blush, with purple centre, good 
spike; Contebsb de St. Bribst, creamy- white, large; Jenny 
Lind, white with purple centre, distinct ; La Tour d'Auybronb, 
pure white, long spike, one of the best ; Prince of Waterloo, 
pure white, large hanasome spike, extra fine; Sceptre d*Or, 
pure white, yellowish centre, good. 

Doublo YflUow. Bouquet d*Orangr, reddish-yellow, medium 
spike; OofiTHE, pale yellow, good ; Jaunb SuprAmb, pure citron- 
yellow, very double; La Grandeur, citron, fine spike: Ophir 
d’Or, deep yellow, extra ; William HI., fine yellow, good spike. 

KTJBBAOKNB. A synonym of Toadooddndroa 
(which see). 

CrystaHine; transparent, or nearly so. 

JIALIM. Of, or belonginf to, winter. 
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KYBSRNXA. This is a genus of slender-bodied 
moths, which are frequently destnictivo, as larv®, to the 
foliage of trees and shrubs. In all species, the female is 
almost wingless, while the male has wings from liiii. to 
liin. in spread. The males have the antcniiro more or less 
l>ectinatod. In colour they ar(» all some shade of brown, 
often verging to reddisli, with darker bars crossing tlie 
front wings. Their larvsB belong to the groui) of LooperS ; 
they are shuider, and are always inconsi»iouous (shades 
of green or brown) in colour. Tlic moths emerge between 
October and March, and the females crawl on to the 
food-plants to lay their eggs. 11. leucophamrid (Spring 
Usher) lives on Oak ; H. rnpicapratia (Early) on Haw- 
thorn, Oak, &c. ; II. auraniiana (Scarce Umber) on Haw- 



PlG. 250. IIYBERNIA OKFOLIARIA (MOTTLED UMIIRR MOlIl), 
showing Male, Female, and Liirva. 


thorn ; Jl, defoliaria (Mottled Umber, see Fig. 250) on Oak, 
Hawthorn, Blackthorn, TTa/el, and many other trees. The 
pupie of all the species lie in the ground near tlio trees off 
whioh the larvm have dropped : hence, an occasional dress- 
ing of gas-liino around the trunk, from October onwards, 
will bo bonehcial ; but caro is ro<piired, to avoid 
injuring the tree. To prevent tho ascent of females 
to lay their eggs, various applications to tho trunks of 
the trees have been recommended, e.g., cart-grease and 
Stockholm tar, in equal parts; or a rope clipped in a 
mixture of tar and oil, and tied roun€ the trunk. Tho 
larvaa may bo cleared off by shaking the braiudicH over 
cloths spread on the earth around the trees, (’are must 
be taken to remove those hanging by threads, as well 
as those that have dropped on to the cloths. 

HYBRID. A cross between two spooies. 

KTBBIDISZnra. Most of the so-called Florists* 
Flowers have been brought up to their present standard 
of excellence by oareful and systematic Hybridisation. 
The mere operation is easy enough ; it is simply neoes- 
sary to convey the pollen, by moans of a camel-hair 
brush, or^ otherwise, from tho male parent, and place it 
on tho stigmatio surface of the flower of the female, or 
seed-bearer. Of course, nnloss tho latter is receptive, 
^is proceeding would bo ineffective. As a rule, when it 
is fit to be acted upon by the pollen, the stigma becomes 
more or less glutinous; in some plants, this condition 
ooQurs before their own anthers are ready to discharge 
the pollen, and in others after tho pollen has been shed. 

Vol. IL 
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Tn both those cases, tho an-angomont is evidently to pre- 
vent self-fertilisation. Not a few plants, however, de- 
velop stigma and anthers at tho same time, and with 
them it is necessary to remove the anthers before they 
hurst, and, at the sam(5 time, by means of tine gauze or 
otherwise, to prevent tho visits of inse(?ts, whi(!h might 
convey pollen from another flower, and thus effect an 
undesirable cross. Continuously working with pollen of 
certain flowers not unfrequonUy conduces to sterility, 
and then a fresh strain must be used, ]) 08 sossiiig one 
or more of tho qualities it is wished to j>erpetiiate 
and improve. For instanee, a flower of good form, hut 
defective in colour, is, perhaps, crossed with another 
which is faulty in shape, but of a novel and desirable 
shade. A weakly-growing variety, of good habit, may bo 
used with effect in combination with a stronger grower 
burking the particular qualities present in tho former. 
Sometimes, tho florist’s ideal has been kept so constantly 
in sighl, that the i)oUen of a particular strain becomes 
more or loss abortive. More than one very successful 
raiser of Cyclamens and Gladioli habitually call in the 
aid of tlie miorosoopo to determine tho state of tho pollen 
in highly -bred seedlings. If this is uneven — not plump, 
clean and regular — in size and outline, tho plant is dis- 
carded as a male parent, and another cho.sen (with perfect 
pollen) which promises to attain tho desired results in 
size, form, or colour of flower. 

Hybrids botwcion two distinct genera are by no means 
e.ommon. A good example is Vhilageria (a cross between 
the beautiful climbing Jjapogeria rotsva and the busby 
VkilcHia huxifoiia)y which is intermediate in character 
botweon its two i)arents, thongli not iniarly so desirable 
as either. Species of tlio same genus frequently refuse 
altogether to cross with each other, and soiiio, again, 
will oidy cross one way. No definite rules can ho lai(l 
down, and exceptions can only be leanunl hy experien(!c. 

Tho following remarks, anent double fiowers, art? taken 
from a b?eturo by Iho lion. Marshall P. Wilder, do- 
livt'red beloro tin? Massachustitts Horticultural Society, 
some thirteen years ago. Tin? gentleman in question is 
a well-known and very siujtmKsful hybridiser. “ In rny 
experiments, I have discovered that, for tho production 
of double flowers, it is important that the pollen used 
for impregnation should bo borne on a ])et,aloid anther — 
that is, an anther bearing a small petal — and that this 
is still better if from a double flower. I also observed, 
that tho larger and better developed this petaloid anther, 
the better chance for a fine double offspring; for, as 
might have be(?n expected, the anthers being connected 
with tho corolla, tho number of petals would be increased 
by such an operation. I found, also, tliat, for the most 
perfect and symmetrical flowers, it was bettor to s(?le(it 
single flowers, which wore the most perfect in their 
petals, for seed -bearers ; and that single or semi -double 
stmts with perfect corollas, when impregnated with jiota- 
loid pollen, will produce double flowers of a regular 
symmetrical formation. Of this I have tho most tsoiujlu- 
sive evidence in the Camellia Wilderi, and many other 
fine double varieties in my collection, which were pro- 
duced from the single rod and single white Camellias, 
fertilist‘d by pollen from a petaloid anther of double 
varieties.” 

HYDNUM (from Hydnon, the old Greek name used 
by Theophrastus for the Truffle). A genus of about 200 
species of hymcnomycetous fungi, varying greatly in size 
and substanco, but all distinguished by the fructifying 
surface (hymenium) consisting of prickles projecting from 
the cup (pileus). The species are found in all climates, 
but are most frequent in temperate regions. II. repandum 
(see Fig. 251) is not uncommon in Britain; it occurs in 
woods, in scattered patches or large rings, and, if pro- 
perly cooked, affords an excellent article of food. The 
spocimenB, which must be perfeotly fresh, after being 

Y 
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Kydnnm—foneinued. 

Blioed into hot water, and gently pressed, should be oare- 
fuUy stewed, or rubbed down into a pnr^e. 



KTD&ANOSA (from hydor^ water, and aggeion, a 
vessel i in allasion to the onp-shaped fruit). Stn. 
Hortensia. Ord. Saxifrage ob. A genus oonsisting of 
thirty-three species of greenhouse or hardy, deciduous or 

eiiwTjr nuxiAun uaujivvjo \jk iZiMBbcsiii | 

Asia, Java, the Himalayan Mountains, North-west and j 
South-east America. Petals four or five; calyx superior, i 
five-toothed ; stamens eight to ten ; capsule membran- 
aceous. Leaves opposite, petiolate, persistent or deciduous, 
entire, serrate, or lobed. Hydrangeas are of easy cul- 
ture, and are exceedingly ornamental for conservatory, 
room, or window decoration. They are also well adapted 
for growing in the open ground, in all the warmer parts 
of the country. The sorts having abortive or sterile 
flowers, with an enlarged calyx, are the most orna- 
mental, and are extensively grown. H. hortensie^ and 
some of its varieties, have nearly all sterile flowers, 
and are, consequently, most popular. H. paniculata 
grandiflota is very handsome, and amongst the best, 
either for pot culture or for outside treatment. The 
American species are hardier, but not so ornamental, 
as those from China and Japan. Propagation is readily 
effected from cuttings of young or partially -ripened 
shoots, which may be inserted at almost any time when 
they are procurable. Old plants may also be divided for 
propagation. For culture outside, a somewhat sheltered 
position should be selected, except in favourable localities. 

Cultivation in Pots. Hydrangeas may be propagated 
annually to produce one head of flowers each — a method 
largely practised — or they may bo grown as shrubby 
plants several years in succession. Cuttings shotild be 
inserted in small single pots, and plunged in a close, 
warm frame. They may be taken in spring, from young 
growths that are not bearing flowers, and be grown on 
throughout the summer, and well ripened in autumn by 
exposure outside. Another plan is to let the old plants 
grow all the season, and put in strong points as cuttings 
when partially ripened. In this case, the formation of 
roots only should be encouraged, by plunging in a little 
bottom heat, but not in an inclosed frame. Select the 
tops of the strongest and most prominent shoots for 
cuttings, and insert them in August. When they are 
rooted, gradually harden off, and expose them to full 
sunshine and plenty of air in autumn, to insure thorough 
ripening. When the leaves fade, water should be with- 
held, and the plants kept dry, in a cool greenhouse, aU 
the winter. In February, or earlier if desired, they 
may be potted into 5in. or 6in. pots, and started by 
placing ixL a higher temperature, and applying more 
water. The embryo buds, formed the previous autumn, 
will soon begin to expand; but it is not usual for all 
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to flower, as they may not have been sufficiently strong. 
As a rule, the corymb of flowers appears after the 
fourth pair of leaves; and should the plant develop so^ 
far without the embryo being seen, it may be thrown" 
away, unless required for another year. Late autumn- 
struck cuttings produce useful dwarf-flowering plants 
in spring, not exceeding 1ft. in height. Those propa- 
gated in spring, and grown on in pots for the next 
year, are much stronger and taller in proportion. A 
new stock should bo propagated annually, and the old 
ones thrown away, unless required for bush specimens 
or for supplying cuttings, when they may be out down, 
repotted, and grown on in pots, or be planted out in 
the open air. Hydrangeas like a rich soil,, such as loam 
and decayed cow or other manure in equal parts. Any 
quantity of water may be applied in the growing 
season; and artificial manure, given just as the flowers 
are developing, invariably proves beneficial. The flowers 
sometimes turn blue, certain soils having the property 
of changing the normal colour, in consequence of the 
presence of some chemical constituent. Water, in which 
alum has been dissolved, is used artifloially to cause the 
same change in colour. Iron in small quantity, as well 
as some other substances, mixed with the soil, are said 
to produce the same effect. In some gardens, plants 
that produce red flowers one year may develop blue 

on the part of the 

K. arboresoens (troe-iixe). Jl. white, small, having an agreeable 
odour, nearly all fertile; corymbs flattish. Summer. 1. ovate, 
rather cordate ; upper ones lanceolate, coarsely toothed, pale and 
puberulous beneath, h. 4ft. to 6ft. North America, 1736. 
Hardy. (B. M. 437.) 



Fig. 252. Hvorangea hortrnsis. 


SL bortansli (garden).* Common Hydrangea. Jl. varying much 
in colour (according to the soil in which the plant is grown), dis* 
posed in ample corymbs or cymes, all diffonned ; fertile floweis 
tew. April to September. 1. broadly-ovate, serrated, acuminated. 
A 2ft. to 3lt. China, 1790. Syn. HorUneia opuloidet. See 
252, The varieties of this species are numerous; one oi 
the most noteworthy being *' Thomas Hogg," a form with pure 
white flowers. 

B» iL Japonloa (Japanese). Jl. blue, white, diffonned; cymee 
crowded. 1. ovate-oblong, acuminated, finely and glandularly 
serrated, glabrous, h. 3ft. Japan, 1843. The variety roteo-alba 
has the outer flowers only radiate, and either white or rosy 
toothed petals; and eceruUieens has bright blue ray-flowers. 
There are also forms having leaves with gold and silver varie- 
gation. 
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B. h* Otaksa (Otaksa).* Jl. flesh-coloured, nearly all sterile, dis- 
posed in large, terminal, globose, leafless cymes, i. opposite, 
cuneate-obovate, deeply serrated. A. ZJft. Japan, 1868. Hardy. 

B. h. atellata prollfera (proliferous star-like), at flrst 
yellowish -green, ultiraatelv rose-colour, sterile ; cyme terminal, 
densely packed. Japan, 1868. 

B. h. varlegata (variegated) is a variety with very ornamental 
foliage, particularly when grown as young plants, in heat. 




Fio. 253. Hydranoba paniculata orandiflora, showing 
Habit and detached Single Flower. 


B. XManlonlArta grandlflont (large-flowered paniclcd).* Jl. white, 
disposed in a large, terminal, leafy panicle, 1ft. longj consisting oI 
openly-arranged, small, star-shaped flowers, intermixed through 
out with sterile ones, more than lin. across. Summer ana 
autumn. 1. opposite, or in throes, ovate-oblong, acute, pu- 
bescent. Japan, 1874. Hardy. See Fig. 253. 

B. petlolarlB (petiolar).* /t. white, in flat-topped cyme.s, 8iu. 
to lOin. in diameter; fertile flowers greenish, very numerous; 
stamens flfteen to twenty. April and May. 1. broadly ovate- 
cordate, acuminate, finely serrate, dark green above, paler be- 
neath ; stalk pubescent, and nerves bearded in axils. Trunk 
slender, branching, rooting like Ivy against its support. Japan, 
1876. Cool conservatory. (B. M. 6788.) Now and then met with 
In gardens under the name of Schitophrcigma hydrangMides^ a 
very different plant. 

B. querolfolla (Oak-leaved).* Jl. white, sterile, or outer ones 
large; corymbs rather paniclea, flattish. Summer. 1. large, 
ovate, sinuately lobed and toothed, pilose beneath, h. 4ft. to 6ft. 
Florida, 1^1 Half-hardy or greenhouse. (B. M. 975.) 

B, BOandeilB (climbing). Jl. white ; petals cohering at their tips 
and falling together. Japan, 1879. Plant climbing, naif -hardy. 
B* Tlmnber^ (Thunberg^s).* Jl. blue or rose ; the sterile ones 
on the oiroumference, and fertile ones in the centre, of the cyme ; 
cymes terminal. Sin. to 4in. in diameter. 1. opposite, petiolate, 
ovate-oblong, acute, serrulate, h. 2ft. to 3ft. Japan, 1874. 
Half-hardy. (Q. C. 1870, 1699.) 

HTBBANOSJB. A tribe of 8amifrag$m. 
HTD1LABTX8 (probably from hydoTf water, and 
drao, to act; in allusion to the aotiye properties of the 
juice). Obd. Ranunculacem. A monotypio genus, the 
species being a hardy herbaceous perennial. It is of 
somewhat difficult culture, and must be grown in loam 
and leaf mould, in a moist situation. Increased by divi- 
sions of the root. 

B. oanadense (Canadian). Orange Root. Jl. greenish-white, 
small, solitaiy ; petals none. May and June. 1. rounded, heart- 
shaped at the base, five to seven-lobed, doubly serrate, veiny ; 
when full grown, in summer, 4in. to 9in. wide. Stem simple, 
hairy. A Ht. North America, 1759. (B. M. 3019, 3232.) 


OF Horticulture. 

KYDBIA8TELS (from hydria^ a water vessel or 
fountain, and stele ^ a column ; in allusion to the tall 
stems growing near springs). Obd. PahneoB. A mono- 
typio genus, the species being a tall stove palm. For 
onltnre, see Bentia. 

B. WendlaadlRpiia (Wendland’iO- A-* panicle of numerous 
slender pendulous spikes of about 1ft., the common peduncle very 
short, broad, and thick, marked with the scars of the spathes and 
of two outer bracts ; spathe and male fiowers unknown ; female 
perianth under the fruit, the segments all very broad, the inner 
twice as long as the outer ones. Jr. ovoid or globular, when dry 
longitudinally striate with prominent ribs, succulent when fresh, 
with a thin endocarp. 1. many feet long ; segments numerous, 
unequal, the longest lift, long, the upper ones confluent at the 
base, all or mostly jagged or toothed at the apex. Tropical 
Australia. Syn. Kentia Wendlandiana. 

KYDBOCHARIDBIC. A small order of aquatic 
herbs, widely diffused 6ver the globe. Flowers in 
spathes, often incomplete ; perianth of six segments, the 
three inner often petaloid. Leaves undivided, floating 
or submerged, opposite or whorled. There are about 
fourteen genera and forty species. Examples *. Hydro- 
chariSf Otlelia, StratioteSf ValUsneria. 

HTPROCHARIS (from hydur, water, and charts, 
grace; a pretty water plant). Obd. Hydrocharidess. A 
monotypio native aquatic genus, spread over Europe and 
North Asia. The species thrives in any still water. It 
may be readily increased by seeds ; or by runners, 
which root at tho joints. 

B. MorsUB-rante (k'rogbit). rather large ; outer segmentti 
of perianth pale green, shorter and narrower than the inner 
white ones ; peduncles of ntale plant rather short, bearing two 
or three flowers ; pedicel of female enlarged at top into a short 
perianth tube. Summer. 1. stalked, orbicular, entire, cordate 
at base, rather thick, about 2in. in diameter. Stems floating, with 
floating tufts of leaves, peduncles, and fibrous roots. (Sy. £n. B. 
1444.) 

KYDBiOIiEA (from hydor, water, and elaia, oil ; 
alluding to tho habitat and nature of the plants). Stkb. 
Reicheliaf Sagonsa, Steris. Obd. Bydrophyllaesof. A 
genus comprising about fourteen species of herbs or 
sub-shrubs, inhabiting North and Sou^ America, tropical 



Fio. 254. Flowrrino Stbm of Hydrolra spiivoba. 

Africa, the West Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and 
tropic^ Australia. Flowers blue, axillary or tenuinal; 
corolla broadly oampanulate-rotate, five*ftd ; lobee im> 
brioated. Leavee alternate, entixe. The epeoies require 
damp, boggy positions to thrive thoroughly. 
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Hydrolaa — continued, 

H. oarollnlaiui (Carolina). Jl. blue, one to five together, axil- 
lary, almost sessile. Summer. 1. lanceolate, very acute, lin. to 
5in. long, h, 1ft. to 2ft. North Carolina, 1824. SYN. II. quadri- 
valms. 

H. oorymbosa (corymbose). ./I. blue, in a terminal corymbose 
cyme ; sepals Imear-lanoenlate, villous-hispid. Summer. L 
lanceolate, nearly sessile, glabrous, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South 
Carolina to Florida. 

H. quadrivalvls (four-valved). A synonym of II. earoliniana. 

H. spinoBa (thorny), yl. pule blue, terminal, corymbose. June 
and July. L lanceolate. A. 1ft. South Aiiiorfca, 1791. See 
Fig. 254. (B. 11. 666.) 

KYDBOLSJE. A tribe of Ilydrophyllaceoc. 
HYDBfOMSSTUS. Now included under Aphelandra. 
BXDBOPlSXiTIS (from hydroe, water, and pelte, a 
buckler; the plant grows in water, and has loaves in the 
form of a buckler). Ord. Nyrrvphwacece. A very pretty 
little hardy aquatic plant, which should be grown in a 
pond or a cistern of water. Increased by offsets. 

H. purpurea (purple). /L purple, closing and lying down on the 
surface of the water at night ; peduncles axillary, one-fiowerecL 
Summer. 1. alteniaie, on long petioles, oval, peltate, entire, 
floating. North America, 1798. The correct name of this plant 
is Brasenia peltata. (B. M. 1147.) 

KYDBOPKTLULCE2:. A small order of annual 
or perennial herbs, rarely suffrutescent, natives, for the 
most part, of North-west America. Flowers chiefly blue or 
white, in one-sided cymes or racemes, which are mostly 
braotless and coded from the apex when young, as in 
the Borage family. Loaves usually alternate, entire, 
dentate, or pinnate, hispid. There are sixteen genera and 
150 species. Illustrative genera are ; Emmenanthe^ By- 
drolea^ Hydro phyllum^ Nemophila, Phacelia. 

HYBBOPHYXiLUM (from hydor^ water, and phyllon, 
a leaf ; loaves loaded with water in spring time). Ord. 
Hydrophyllacem. This genus oomprises about six species 
of erect or diffuse hardy perennial herbs, natives of North 
America. Flowers white or pale blue, in oymose clusters; 
corolla hell-shaped, five-cleft. Leaves ample. The species 
thrive in any ordinary border, in somewhat damp soil. 
Propagated by divisions, or by seeds. 

H. appendioulatlim (appendiculate). yl. blue; cvmes rather 
loose! y-ilowered. June and July, f., stem ones palmately flve- 
lubed, rounded, the lobes toothed and pointed ; the lowest pin- 
iiately divided. A. 8in. 1812. 

H. oanadense (Canadian). yZ. nearly white, crowded, on very 
short pedicels ; calyx lobes linear-awl-shaped, nearly smooth. 
June to Atigust. 1. palmately five to seven-lobed, rounded, heart- 
shaped at the base, unequally toothed. A. 1ft. 1759. (B. K. 
242 ) 

H. virginlonm (VMrginian). Jl. blue ; calyx lobes narrowly-iine;ir, 
bristly-ciliate. June to August. 1. uinnately divided; divisions 
five to seven, ovate-lanceolate or ohlong, pointed, sharply cut- 
toothed, the lowo.st mostly two-parted, the uppermost confluent. 
A. 1ft. U» 2ft. I73y. (B. 11.351.) 

KYBBOTJSBIA. A synonym of Tigridia (which see). 
KYBMAXIS. Of or belonging to winter. The term 
is nsnally applied to plants which flower in winter. 

HYOBOMETBB. For horticultural purijosos, the 
best instrument for ascertaining the degree of humidity 
in the air is the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer. This 
consists simply of a couple of fine tubes, carefully 
graduated, containing mercury. The bulb of the one 
should be covered with thin muslin ; and round the nook, 
and over the muslin, should be twisted loosely, or tied 
in a loose knot, a conducting thread of lamp wick or 
some similar material : this must pass into a vessel of water, 
about Sin. from the bulb, and a little on one side, so 
that evaporation may not affect the reading of the dry 
bulb by its too near vicinity. The Hygrometer just 
described is lose complicated and expensive than those 
in which the dew-point is ascertained by the use of 
ether, Ac. ; and, moreover, it allows of continuous obser- 
vations. Hygrometrioal tables, adapted to the use of 
the Dry and Wet Bulb Thermometer, have been compiled 
by James Qlaishor, F.K.8., and published in pamphlet 
form. 


OF Gardening, 

KTa&OKET&ICAXi. Indioatintr the approach of 
moisture. 

KYMENJBA (from Hymen, the god of marriage ; 
referring to the twin leaflets). Locust-tree. Ord. 
Leguminoajs. A genus comprising eight speoies of orna- 
mental stove evergreen trees, natives of tropioal Amerioa. 
Flowers white, large or medium. Leaves bifoliolato ; 
leaflets coriaceous. Hymenieas will thrive in a compost of 
peat and rich loam. Firm cuttings will root, during spring, 
in sand, in bottom beat. The only species yet cultivated 
i.s the one hero described. 

H. Ck>lir1>arll (Courbaril). Anime Resin. /I. yellow, striped 
with purple. 1. oblnng-ovato, unequal-sided, and unequal at the 
base, enciiiig in a long acumen. A. 40ft. to 60ft. South America, 
1688. This tree furnishes a valuable resin, and its timber is of a 
fine brown colour, hard, and close-grained ; it is used for building 
and other purposes in its native country. 

HYMENABDBA (from hymen, a membrane, and 
aner, a man ; the anthers are connected by a 

membrane). Ord. Mqraineca. A monotypic genus, the 
species being a stout evergreen Bhrub, often cultivated 
in stoves for the sake of its handsome foliage. For 
culture, aee Ardisia (to whioh the genus is allied). 

H. WaUlohil ( Wallicb's). Jl. pink, disposed in compound lateral 
umbels; corollas wheel-shaped, five-parted. 1. large, leathery, 
glossy, dentate, pellucid-dotted. A. 2ft. to 4(t. Western Bengal 
and Assam. 

KYMSNANTKEBA (from hymen, a membrane, and 
anther ; anthers terminated by a membrane). Syn. Bolen- 
antha. Ord. Violarieoe. A genus comprising about four 
species of groenhonso or half-hardy evergreen rigid shrubs 
or small trees, natives of Australia and New Zealand. 
Flowers small, axillary, fretjuently polygamous. Leaves 
alternate, often clustered, small, entire or toothed, without 
stipules. The species thrive in two parts sandy peat, 
and one of fibry loam. Young cuttings root readily in 
sand, under a boll glass. 

H. orassifolia (thick-loavod). Jl. yellowish, small ; pedicels 
solitary, axillary. Berries white, iin. long, oblong-obtuse, very 
ornamental. 1. alternate or tufted, lineur-spatbulate, entire. 
A. 2ft. to 4ft. New Zealand, 1875. Hardy in the South of 
England. (Q. C. n. s., iii. 257.) 

H. dentata (toothed), jl. yellow, small, akillary ; peduncles soli- 
tary, one-flowered. April. 1. from oblong-elliptical to linear, 
obtuse or acute, coriaceous, sessile ur narrowed into a short 
petiole. A 6ft. New South Wales, 18^. (B. M. 3163.) 

HYMENOCAIiLZS (from hymen, a membrane, and 
halloa, beauty; referring to the membranous cup in- 
side tho flower). Including Ghoretia and lamene. Ord. 
Amaryllideca. A gonus containing about a score species 
of stove or greonhoune bulbous -rooted plants, from North 
and South America and the West Indies. Flowers white, 
in umbels, very fragrant ; perianth tube straight, elon- 
gated, scarcely widened at tho throat. Leaves usually 
persistent, lorato. Many species usually classed in gar- 
dens under this genus are Panoratiums. The stove 
species require a strong, loamy soil, well drained, 
and a liberal allowance of pot-room. The bulbs should 
be buried just below the surface of the soil, and they 
must always be kept moist, more especially during 
the summer. The best of the stove kinds is H. macro- 
atephana, which is as useful and beautiful as the 
Euoharis. The greenhouse speoies thrive under the 
above treatment, except that during their resting period 
(winter) they should be kept dry. A few kinds, whioh 
are known in gardens as Ismenes, may be grown in 
the open border, if sheltered from cold winds, and 
well drained ; bnt it is only in very favoured situations, 
in England, that these plants prove satisfactory when 
grown altogether out of doors. They may, however, 
be planted out during the summer, and be taken up, 
and placed in sand, in a shed or frame, for tho winter. 

B. (adhering -leaved). Jl. white, with narrow perianth 

segments, and a deep wavy corona ; dispoeed in umbels. May. 
I. rather broad. A. 1ft South Ameiica, 17^ The variety 
liUoraUe is a handsome greenhouee plant, with pure white flowers 
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K3niiexiooallii — eontmued. 

Sin. to 4in. long, and resembling a Giant Trumpet NarcisniH. 
(B. M. 2621.) 

tt. Amancaes (Amancaes). yl., corolla bright yellow, large, 
nutant, salver-shaped ; tube green downwards, yellow upwards ; 
segments linoar-lanceoJate, narrow, distant, stellately expanded ; 
scape compressed, ancipital, even. L reticulately veined, down- 
wards flstularly sheathing for about half the length of the scape. 
h. about 2ft. Chili and Peru. Greenhouse. (B. M. 1224, under 
name of Pancratium amancm,) 

B. amoena (charming).* /I. sweet-scented; tube green-white, 
leniainder of the flower white. October. 1. six to eight, lOin. 
long, paler beneath, with a thick fleshy midrib, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Guiana, 1790. Stove. (B. M. 1407, under name of Pancratium 
amaenurn.) 








Fio. 255. Hyhbnocali.is Andrkana. 


Kymenooallis — ayn,tim,uBd. 

H. rotata (rotate), if. white ; segments of perianth linear-lanceo- 
late; corona spreading, closely toothed; scape two-edged, ten to 
twelve-flowered, longer than the leaves. May. 1. linear-oblong, 
streaked, h. li^ft. Florida, 1803. Greenhouse. (B. M. 827, under 
name of Pancratium rotatum.) 

H. speoiosa (showy).* Jl. pure white, very fragrant, especially 
in the evening ; scape shorter than the leaves, compressed, 
ancipital. 1. very dark green, from l^ft. to 2ft. loiiyg, and from 
3in. to 4in. across the broadest |»art. West Indies, 1759. A very 
de.sirablo stove plant. (B. M. 1453, under name of Pan- 
cratium ftpecinsum.) 

H. tenulfolia (narrowdeaved). /!. white ; corona large, funnel 
shaped, nearly a.s long .os the linear perianth seipnents ; sca])e 
two-edged, one-flowered. .)un& 1. linear, h. 9in. Ecuador, 

1878. A beautiful greenhouse species. 
(B. M. 6397, under name of Jsmnne 
tenuifolia.) 

H. Virosoens (greenish X A- greenish ; 
tube of perianth about equal to the 
segments ; sepals and petals ovate. 
^ June to August. 1. ^een, rather 

erect, acute, sheathing at the base. 
h. 1ft. Cusco, 1840. Greenhouse 
(B. it. 1841, 12, under name of limene 
vircHcena . ) 

KYMBNODES. Membranous 
in texture. 

KYMENODICTYON (from 
^ hymenf a membrane, and dictyon^ 
a not ; seeds girded by a reticu- 
lated membrane). Syn. Kurria. 

. Ord. Ruhiacece. A genus oom- 

^ prising four or five species of stove 

, trees, natives of Asia and tropical 

' Africa. Flowers small, racemosely 

- V panicled. Leaves opposite, petio- 

\\ ' late, glabrous or pubescent, deoi- 

duous. For culture, see Cin- 

‘i chona. 

H. exoelsum (tall). A, panicles axil - 
lary and terminal, large. Summer. 
,11 / . 1. oblong and downy ; floral ones 

' coloured and blistered. A. 3t)ft. 

India, 1820. The bark of this species 
is very astringent, and is lately used 
for tanning purposes. (B. F. B. 219a, 
undor name of iJ. utiU.) 


H. Andreana (Andre’s), (l. white, on slender nne-flowerud scapes, 
shorter than tne leaves ; perianth tube green, cylindrical, erect, 
4iin. to 5in. long, curved at the top ; limb white ; segments linear, 
3jin. to 4in. long ; corona broadly funiiel-sliaped, nearly 3in. long, 
3fn. to 4in. at the throat, with groon stripes. 1. linear, pale green, 
glabrous. A. IKt. Ecuador, 1876. See Fig. 255. (U. II. 1884, 
468 ; (In, xxv. 454, under name of lamene Andraana.) 

H. Borsklana (Borski’s). yt. white, with a very thin transparent 
corona, seven in an umbel. April. 1. dull green, 2ift. long. A. 1ft. 
Jji Guayra, 1845. Stove. 

H. oalatllinum (basket-flowered).* yt. white, exceedingly fragrant, 
about Sin. long, expanding In Buccession with intervals of from ten 
to fourteen days ; tube and upper part of style green. March and 
April. L flstularly sheathing, few, two ranked, striato-nerved, 
obtuse. Brazil, 1796. Greenhouse. (B, M, 1561, under name of 
Pancratium catathinum.) ^ 

H. Chorotls (Ghoretis). yl., tube long, green ; limb white ; corona 
white, rotate, with a jagged border ; scape three-flowered August, 
i. strap shaped, erect, Raucous, about 2^in. wide and 6iii. long. 
A 1ft. Mexico, 1837. Stove. Syn. Choretig plauca. 

H. expansa (expanded). yC. sessile, obsoletely three-cornered, 
pale green, 4llu. long ; segments linear. November. I, linear- 
lanceolate, striated. A. 2ft. Native country unknown. Stove. 
(B. M. 1941, under name of Pancratium expatisum.) 

H. Harrlslana (liarrU’s). yl. white ; tube very long and slender, 
surmounted by six very narrow-linear white segments, and with a 
cup-shaped corona from whose border protect six green stamens 
at eq^ual distances ; umbels few-flowered. June. 2. sessile. A. 1ft. 
Mexico, 1838. Greenhouse. (B. M. 6562.) 

SUMaoleana (McLean*s). A. white ; perianth yellowish, marked 
with green ; tube slender ; limb and stylo exceeding the corona. 
June. i. broad, arching, deep green. A. 2ft. Uma,1837. Green- 
house, nearly hardy. For an account of this plant and its allies, 
and their uses by the Peruvians, see Stewart's “ Visit to the South 
Seas," or tlie long extract from that work riven in the " Botanical 
Magazine," Ixv. (B. M. 3675, under name of lamene MacUana,) 
B-ma^ostepliaiia (large-crowned).* yl. white, with a green tube, 
about 3in. long, sweet-scented ; umnel six to eight-flowered. 
February. 1. broad-lanceolate. 2ift. to 3ft. long. A 2ft 1879. 
Stove. (B. M. 643A) 


HYMENODZUM CBINITUM. A synonym of 
Acrosticlium crinitum. 

KYMEBOLEFZS. Included under Acrostichum. 
KYMENOPHYEEUM (from hymen^ a membrane, 
and phylloHy a loaf). Filmy Fom. Ord. Filicea, A 
genus of about eighty species of stove or greenhouse, 
rarely hardy, ferns. Fronds delicately membranaceous, 
simple or compound, never with anastomosing veins. Sori 
marginal, more or less sunk in the frond, or exserted ; 
involucre inferior, more or loss deeply two-lipped or 
two-valved, toothed or fringed, or entire ; receptacle 
elongated, columnar, exserted or included. Except whore 
otherwise stated, the species described below require 
stove treatment. For culture, see Ferns. 

H. abruptum (abrupt), ati. about lin. long, very slender, fronda 
iin. to lin. long, lln. to ^in. broad, oblong, piiinatifld nearly to 
rachis ; pinme linear, about lin. long, ton one or two to a frond, 
terminal on the apex. West Indies and tropical America, 1859 
(H. S. F. i. 31.) 

H. nmc^osnin (verdigriM-coverod).* ati. lin. to 2in. long, hairy, 
/remit an. to Mn. long, about, or scarcely lin. broad, lanceolate 
or ovate-acuminate, tripiniiatiild ; pinnse often much imbricated, 
the lower ones flabellate, divided down nearly to the rachis ; sur- 
face and margin pubescent, ten two to twelve, terminal on the 
segments, l^tan d’Acunha 

H. asplenioldes (Aaplenium-like). ati. lin. to 2in. long, slender. 
yremZt 21n. to 4in. long, Ain. to lin. broad, pendulous, oblong in 

g moral outline, pinnatitid nearly to rachis. tori one to four, 
rminal on the segments. Tropical America, 1859. 

H. bivalve (two-valvod). ati. 21n. to 4ln. long, wiiw. fronda 
ovate-triangular, tripinnatlfld, Sin. to Bin. long, to 3in. broad ; 
lower pinna triangular-acaminato ; ultimate segments linear, two 
to three lines long, spinuloso-dentate. tori very numerous, often 
six to eight on a smgle pinnula New Zealand. (II. S. F. L 36n 
B. BorpaiMiBa (Boty'BV A synonym of if. eiiiatvm. 
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Kymenophylliim — continued, 

H. oandlonlatnm (toilod). iti. 4in. to 61n. loi^, wiry, broadly 
wiiif^ed above, frond* 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, ovate- 
acuminate, triuinnatifid ; lower pinnre rhomboidnl • lanceolate, 
erecto-patent, aividod down to the ruchis. tori two to twelve to 
a pinna, placed at the apex of the segments on both aides. 
Brazil, Peru, and ('liili. 

H. oillatuin (ciliated).* tU, lin. to 2in. long, ciliately and deeur- 
rently winged above, /rondt oblotig, acuminate, tripinnatifld, 
2in. to 6in. long, lin. to 2in. broad at the centre ; lower pinna* 
oblong or rhotnboidal, with a broad central undivided portion. 
tori two to twelve on a pinna, placed at the end of the lateral 
segments on Itoth sides. Tropical regions of both hemispheres, 
1869. Syn. n. Doryanum^ U. Plumieri. 
orispatnm (curled). A synonym of ff. javanieum. 
demlssnm (hanging down).* tti. 4in. to 6in. long, erect, firm. 


. rondt 4in, to 12in. long, Sin. to 4in. broad, ovate-triangular, three 
or four times pinnatifid ; lower pinna* 2in. to Sin, long, triangular- 


to a pinna, terminal and axillary in the segments on both sidas. 
New Zealand, Philippines, Ac., 1858. Greenhouse. 

H. dilatoin (swollen), tti. 2in. to 4in. long, erect, wiry, /rondt 
6in. til 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. broad, ovate-lanceolate, tripin- 
natilid ; lower pinnse rhomboidal-lAnceolate, divided nearly to the 
rachis. tori two to twelve to a pinna, terminal or axillary on the 
segments on both sides. New Z^ana. Greenhouse. 



Fig. 256. Htmenophtlluii falklanoicum 


fUklandionm (Falkland Islands), tti. iin. to jin. long, 
filiform, /rondt oblong, pinnatifld, lin. to 2in. long, fin. to jin. 
broad ; pinnae erecto-patent, sessile, upper simple, lower deeply 
bifid or tritid ; lobes ciliate-dentate. tori solitary Falkland 
Islands. Greenhouse. See Fig. 256. 

BL flUtbrlatlllll (fringed). A synonym of B. javanieum. 

B. flabollatum (fan-likeV tti. 2in. to 4in. long, firm, erect. 
/rondt 4in. to I2in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, ovate-acuminate, tri- 
pinnatifid, flaccid ; lower pinnae lin. to 2in. long, broadly rhom- 
boidal-acuminate, divided to the rachis. tori sU to twenty to a 
pinna, terminal on the lateral segmente. Australia, New 
Zealand, Ac., 1859. Greenhouse. Stn. JEf. nUtnt. 

B. floxiiosiim (flexuous). A synonym of H. javanicum. 

H. hlmitllin (hairy).* tti. lin. to 2in. long, slender, frondt 
linear-oblong, once pinnatifld, 2in. to 61n. long, about jin. broad, 
slender, flaccid, often pendulous, hairy over the surface ; pinnae 
short, close, tori one to four on a pinna. South America, Mada* 
gascar, 1823. 

B. hirtellnm (small-haired), tti. lin. to 4in. long, tomentose. 
Jrondt ovate-acuminate, tripinnatifld, 3in. to 6in. long, to 3in. 
brood ; lower pinnae rbomboidal-lanceolato. with a narrow central 
undivided portion ; lower pinnules pinnatifld, with long, narrow- 
linear ciliated se^ents. tori two to twelve to a pinna, placed at 
the end of the lateral segments on both sides. West Indies. 
Mexico, Ac., I860. (H. 8. F. 1. 31 d.) 

B. Jawaaioum (Javanese). tH. 21n. to 4in. long, erect, margined 
above with a broad crUped wing, frondt 4iu. to Sin. long, 3in. to 
4in. broad, triangular, tripinnatifld ; lower pinna Ijin. to 2in. 
long, trianjsnlar-rbomboidal. divided down to a narrow criaped 
eenue. tori aiz to twenty to a pinna, tenninal and axiUary on 


Hymonopliylliun — continued. 

the segments on both sides. India to Australia, Ac. Green 
house. Syns. B, eritpatum, H. fimbriatum (H. S, F. L 36), B 
/exuosum. 

B. nitons (shining). A synonym of B. Jlabellatum. 

B. Plumierl (Plumier’s). A synonym of B. eiliatutn. 



■'■‘w'-r*" 

Fio. 257. Hymbnopryllum tunbrtdornsb. 

B. polyanthos (many-flowered).* tti. 2in. to 3in. long, slender. 
/rondt 2in. to Sin. long, lin. to 3in. broad, ovate-oblong, tri- 
pinnatifld ; lower pinme triangular-rhumboidal, divided down to h 
narrow centre, tori two to twelve to a pinna, tenninal or axillary 
on the segments of both sides. Tropica, 1824. Syn. H. protrutum. 
(H. S. F.l 37b.) 

B. protnisnnt (protruded). A synonsrm of H. polyanthot. 

H. pnloherrlmiun (very pretty).* tti. 3in. to 4in. long, wiry, erect, 
winged down to the base, fi-irndt 6in. to 12ln. long, 4ln. to 6ln. 
broad, ovate-triangular, three or four-pinnatifld ; lower pinnie 2ln. 
to 3in. long, lanceolate-rhomboid, tori numerous, axillaiy and 
terminal on the segments of both sides. New Zealand. Green 
house. 


M 





7io. 258. Hymbnophyllum untlatbealb. showing Habit, and 
detached Pinna with Involucre. 


pinnatlBd; pinnss simple, un 
large, terminal on the segment 
to Gape Colony. Oveenhouae. 


lents of Uie upper pinnm. New Zealand 
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B. Boalinim (rough). Hi. 2in. to 41n. long, wiry, ciliated, fronds 
6in. to 161n. long, 2ln. to 6in. broad, ovate-acuminate, tripin- 
natifld : lower pinnn 2in. to 3in. long, oblong-rhomboidal, acumi- 
nate, divided nearly to the rachia. sori aix to twenty to a pinna, 
terminal on the lateral segmenta on both aides. New Zealand, 
1859. Qreenhouae. 

H. serioeum (silky). Hi. 21n. to 4in. long, wiry, fronds pendent, 
6in. to 24in. long, 2in. to 3ln. broad, elongate-oblong, obtuse or 
acuminate, simply pinnatifid ; pinnm lin. to 2in. long, numerous, 
opposite, very variable in division, sori numerous to a pinna, 
small, terminal on the apex of the pinnae and lateral segments. 
Tropical America, 1859. 

B. timlpildgenM (Tunbridge).* Hi. Ain. to l^in. long, fronds 
oblong-lanceolate, lin. to 3in. long, iliin. to lin. broad, pinnate 
throughout ; pinnn distichous, flabeilato-pinnatifid ; lobes linear, 
one to three lines long, spinulose, serrated, as is also the com- 
pound involucre. Temperate regions (Britain). Hardy. See Fig. 257. 
B* unllatorala (one-sided) This differs from H. tunbridtjense in 
the more ovoid and turgid involucre, in the darker green and more 
rigid fronds, with the piniiie pinnatifid on the upper side chiefly. 
Britain. See Fig. 258. Hardy. Syn. H. Wilsonu 
B. Wllsoni (Wilson's). A synonym of //. unilateraU. 

BYSCBNOPTBI^. A large and most important 
order of inseots, distinguished by the possession of four 
membranous naked wings, supported by a network of 
nervures, and of a mouth furnished with jaws for biting. 
They undergo a oompleto metamor{>ho8ls, their larva) being 
usually like maggots, without feet, but with a distinoi 
head ; their pups are inclosed in a cocoon, and arc 
helpless, but the limbs lie free from the body, not adherent 
to it, as in the Lepidoptera. The inseots are seldom 
of large size, but they are very numerous, and of very 
varied habits. The more important groups to horticul- 
turists are the following: 1. Sawflies, or Tenihredinidce. 
In these, the female has a saw to bore a secure place 
for depositing the eggs in leaves or branches. The 
larv89 feed on plants, and have six homy legs, and often 
several fleshy legs, or prolegs, behind, so that they often 
resemble larvae of moths. In the perfect inseots, the 
abdomen and the thorax are closely joined, without any 
distinct stalk between them. Some of them make true 
galls on leaves and twigs of Willows. 2. In this class 
the females possess an ovipositor, and the abdomen is 
fixed to the thorax by a distinct stalk. The larvaa are foot- 
less, and, except in one group, are parasitic in or on 
other inseots: hence they are frequently beneficial. In 
this section are included the very abundant groups of the 
Ichneumons and the Chalcidos, both parasitic, and the 
Gall-flies (Oyntpid®), which are, in part, makers of true 
galls on Oaks, Boses, Ac., and in part parasites. 3. The 
Sting-bearers (or Aculeate Hymenoptera). In these, the 
females usually possess a sting connected with a poison- 
gland, which they use a.s a weapon of defence. The an- 
tenn© are simple, and are formed of thirteen joints in 
the males, and of twelve in the females. The larv© 
are footless, and are usually supplied with food brought 
by the perfect insects. The habits of the members of 
this section are extremely various. «Some are solitary, 
and dig or build colls for the reception of their eggs, 
which they surround with food for the larvss — either 
honey or pollen, or small inseots, stung, so os to remain 
helpless, though alive, till oaten by the larv©. Among 
these are ^e Solitary Wasps and Solitary Bees. Others 
live in societies (Honey Bees, Humble Bees, Wasps, and 
Ants), often very numerous, and with a very complex 
organisation. Often, in a community, there are perfect 
males, perfect females, and undeveloped females or 
workers, also called neuters. The workers do the work 
of the rest, and some may even be modified specially as 
soldiers, to fight in defence of the community. The 
Bees ore of special importance to many plants, because 
of the great part they play in securing the fertilisation 
of flowers, and thereby insuring the production of the 
seed. See Oallg, Honey Bee, Humble Bee, Zohnen- 
mon riiee, and Bawfliee. 

BH08TA0HT8. Included under Trloho- 
(which 
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HTOPKOBBE (from hys, hyo9, a hog, and phorhe, 
food; probably on account of the fruits being eaten by 
pigs). Obd. Palmp. A genus of three species of orna- 
mental, middle-sized stove palms, natives of the Mascarene 
Islands. Flowers white, dioocious, produced in spikes. 
Berries one-seeded, olive-like. Leaves terminal, pinnate. 
Trunk unarmed. For culture, see Areoa. 

H. amarloaollB (bifcter-stemmed).* 1. pinnate, erect when youn^, 
ultimately spreading from 4ft. to 6ft. in length ; pinn© stout, 
broad, closely set together, about 2in. broad, acuminated. Trunk 
and petioles very stout, deep maroon, glaucous, with an orange 
line extending along the outer edges of the midrib. Mauritiu.s, 
1866. Syn. Arecasjwciosa' (I. H. 462, 3.) 

H. Coxnmorsonlaiia (Comraerson’s). A synonym of Chrysalido- 
carpus lutsscens. 

H. indloa (Indian). A .synonym of Chrysalidocarjnis luteseens. 



Fig. 259. Uvophorue Vek-sciiakkeltij. 


H. Verscliaffeltll (Verschaffolt’.s).* L pinnate, 4ft. to 6ft. long, 
ncarlv erect, gracefully arching at the top; pinn© linear-lanceolate, 
acuminate, lift, to 2ft. long, Tin. broad; midribs whito. Sheath 
of the leaves fonning a triangular columnar stem. Rodriquez. 
A splendid species. See Fig. 2o9. (G. C. 1870, 418.) 

K70SCTAMUS (from Hyos Kyamus (Hog's Bean), the 
ancient Greek name used by Hippocrates). Henbane. 
Obd. Solanacece. A genus oomprising about nine species 
of biennial or perennial erect herbs, inhabiting warm and 
temperate Europe, Africa, and Asia. Corolla obliquely 
oampaniilate or shortly funnel-shaped, five-lobed. Cap- 
sule inclosed in the enlarged calyx, bursting when ripe 
round a circular raised ring, immediately below the 
hardened top. The species are of no particular horti- 
cultural value, and the only one worth inoluding, ohiofly 
for its medicinal properties, is H. niger. 

H. niger (black), d. very shortly stalked ; corolla pole dingy 
yellow, with purplish veins. Summer. 1. rather large, sessile ; 
the upper ones stem-clasping, ovate, and regularly pinnatifid 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. Europe (Britain). North Africa, North and West 
Asia, India. (B. M. PI. 194.) 

HTOSPATHB (from hys, hyos, a hog, and spathe ; 
it is known in Brazil as Hog's Palm). Obd. Valmce. 
A genus oompxismg three speoies of reed-like, unarmed, 
stove palms, natives of Brazil. Flowers green, minute ; 
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spadioes two or tbreo, Hhortlj pediinoulate ; Rpathesi two, 
lower one corapresaed, two-koelod ; upper one fusiform. 
Lua« os few, terminal, irregularly pinnatisect ; segments 
broad. The 8pocio.s best known i.s II. elegans. For cul- 
ture, nee Bactris. 

H. elegans (ologant). spikes produced below the leaves, anil 
bear both male and female Mowers, fr. violet, resembling an olive 
in shape. 1. 3ft. to Aft. long, nearly entire when young, having 
only a division at the point, but when fulbgrown they are more 
or less divided, and become irregularly pinnate. Para. The 
leaves of this plant are employed for thatching. 

KYFECOUM (from hi/pecoon, ,the old Greek name 
used by Dioscorides). Including Chiazospermum. Syn. | 
Mnemosilla. Ord. Papaveraceas. A gonuH of four (or | 
perhaps five) species of glaucous hardy annual herbs, 
natives of Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and tem- 
perate Asia. Hypeooums thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil. Propagated by seeds, sown in the open border, in 
spring, for summer flowering; or in autumn for early 
spring flowering. The sjiecics best known to cultivation 
is 11. procumbent. 

H. procumbons (procumbent). ,ti. bright yellow ; scapes several, 
erect when in flower, but becoming procundient when in fmit. 
Spring and .summer. Pods flat, falcate, taper- pointed. 1. glaucous, 
smooth ; radical ones several, pctiolate, pinnately mtilti partite ; 
leaflets bipinnatifld ; stem leaves with shorter footstjilks and le.ss 
divided. A 1ft. South Europe, 1596. (S. B, F. O. 217.) 

BTSTPEBANTHEXIA. A synonym of Morinipa 

(which see). 

HYPERICINBJE. An order of herb.s, shrubs, 
or rarely trees, comprising eight genera and 210 
species, generally distributed over the world, both 
in temperate and warm climates. Flowers usually 
yellow or white, terminal, panicled or in dichotomous 
cymes, rarely axillary ; sepals five, rarely four, imbri- 
cate ; petals the same, hypogynous, imbricate, often 
twisted. Leave.s opposite or rarely whorled, simple, 
penninerved, entire, or with glandular teeth, usually 
sprinkled with pellucid glands sunk in the parenchyma, 
and edged with vesicular black glands. Many of the 
.speoies yield a yellow juice and an essential oil ; some 
are purgative, others tonic and astringent. Illustrative 
genera are : Ascyrum^ liaronga, and Hypericum. 

KTFEBICOPSIS. Included under Frankenia 
(which see). 

OTFERICXTH (the old Greek name, used by Dios> 
coridos). Inolnding Androswmumf Elodea (of Spach), 
Sarothra. and Tridia. Ord, HyperteineoB. A genus com- 
prising 100 species of greenhouse or hardy, evergreen or 
deciduous herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, broadly dispersed 
over the whole world, but particularly abundant in Southern 
Europe, Western Asia, and North America. Flowers 
usually yellow, variously disposed, but rarely umbellate. 
Leaves opposite, sessile or sub-soasile, usually full of pel- 
lucid and black dots on their edges. All the species are 
of simple culture ifl almost any ordinary garden soil, but 
a sandy loam is generally preferable. A winter top- 
dressing for the more ornamental perennial sorts vrill be 
found of great advantage. Propagation may be quickly 
effected by seeds, by cuttings, or by strong pieces of 
the creeping-rooted species. Flowers yellow, and plants 
deciduous, except where otherwise stated. 

H. segyiitlaoiiin (Egyptian). Jl. small, few, almost sessile. 
June. 7. glaucous, small, ovate, crowded, dotless. Stem round. 
h. 6iii. to iSin. North Africa and Ixivant, 1787. HalMiardy ever- 
green. (B. M. 6481.) 

H. AndroMDmtmi (Androsaemum). Sweet Amber; Common 
'futsan. Jl. lar^e, terminal, stalked. Summer. 1. sessile, ovate, 
sub-cordate, minutely dotted. A. 3ft. Europe (Britain). Sub- 
shrubby. See Fig. 

fiL Asa^oii (Ascyron). St Peter’s Wort. Jl. very large, 
few. July. 1. stem -clasping, lanceolate, acute, full of pellucid 
dots. Stem tetragonal, simple. A. 3ft. Sibem, 1774. Hardy 
petenniaL 

H. telMUleiiin (Balearic).* A* large* few. March to September. 

I ovate, obtuse, rather etm-olasping. Btem quadrangular. 


Hyperioiun — continued . 

warted. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Majorca, 1714. Greenhouse evergreen 
shrub. (B. M. 137.) 

H. oalyoinnin (larue-calped).* Aaron’s Beard ; Bose of Sharon. 
A large, tenninal, solitary. Summer. 1. ovate, coriaceous, 
broad, full of pellucid dots. Stem tetrugon.-il, dwarf. A. 1ft. 
South-east Europe (naturaliseil in Ifritaiii). One of the hand- 
somest shrubs ; nearly evergreen. (B, M. 146.) 

H. Corls (Coris-leaved). fl. about 3in. across. May to September. 
1. in wliorls, linear, with revolute margins. Stem shrubby, erect, 
round. A. 6in. to 24in. Levant, 1(40. Half-hardy evergreen 
(B. M. 6563.) 

B. elatum (tall). Jl. corymbose; peduncles bibracteate. July 
1. ovate-oblotig, acute, dilated at the base, somewhat emarginatt*. 
with the margiiLs rather revolute. Young stems reddish. A. 5ft 
North America, 17^. Hardy shrub. (Sy. En. B. 265.) 

H. elegans (elegant).* Jt. racemose. Summer. 1. uvate-hinceO' 
late, rather stem-clasping, bluntish, full of pellucid dots. Stem 
erect, winged, full of black dots. A. 1ft. Siberia, 1817. An 
elegant hardy perennial. 

H. elodes (marshy), fi. pale yidlow, with green ribs, expanding 
in the sun only ; p.anicle loo.ne, few-flowered. Summer, i. 
roundi.sh-ovate, blunt, shaggy, touiontuse, full of pellucid dots. 
Stem villous, round, procumbent. West Europe (Britain), Azores. 
A very prettv herbaceous plant for boggy places. (Sy. En. B. 
276.) 



Fiu. 260. Hypericum ANDRO.SiEMUM, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

H.empetrlfollum(F.mpetrum- leaved).* petals without glanda 
.Sutiiiner. 1. linear, torn, with revolute margins. Stem suffru- 
ticose, with slender, erect, four-angled branchlets. A. 6in. to 
12in. South Europe, 1820. Half-hardy evergreen, (B. M. 6764.) 

H. lUroinum (goat-scented). Qoat-scented St. John’s Wort. Jl. 
large, few ; peduncles bibracteate ; styles very long. Summer. 
1. somewhat eniarginate at the base, dilated, sessile, ovate-lanceo- 
late, with glandular margins. Branches winged. A 2ft. to 4ft. 
Mediterranean region, 1640. Hardy shrub. (Sy. En. B. 266.) 

B. Bookerlanum (Hooker’s).* A few, large. Summer. 1. ellip- 
tical-lanceolate, crowded, with the margins a little rovolute, full 
of fine pellucid dots. Stem round, shrubby. A. ^t. Nepaul, 
1623. Half-hardy evergreen. (B. M. 4949, under name of H, 
ftblonffi/olium.) 

B. japonioum (Japanese), fl. solitary, loosely panicled, small; 
peduncles solitary or torn. Spring. 1. broad-ovate or oval, 
mucronate, obtuiie, with revolute edges, full of pellucid dots. 
Stem weak, tetragonal, smooth, decumbent. A. ih. Japan, 1823. 
Hardy perennial. 

B. Kalmianum u^alm’s). A three to seven in a terminal 
corymb. June. 1. linear-lanceolate. Branches tetragonal. A 
2ft. to 4ft. North America, 1759. Hardy shrub. 

B. nummiUarium (Moneywort-leaved). A racemose. Summer. 
1. orbicular, stalked. Stem round, asoendhig. A. Sin. to 6in. 
Pyrenees, ^c., 1823. Hardy perennial. 

B. oblwngifaliHM (oblong -leaved). A synonym of ff. Hookmi- 
anunu 
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H. olymploum (Olympian). Jl. large, few ; peduncles hibracteate. 
Summer 1. ellipticaManceobite, rather acute, full of pellucid 
dots, glaucous. Stem round, shrubby, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Mount 
Olympus, 1706. CJreen house evergreen. 

H. orlentale (Eastern). Jl. appearing in summer. 1. stem- 
clasping, linear, ol)tuMe, erect, fringed with glandular hairs. 
Stem shrubby, slender, with two angles, erect and jointed. 
h. 6in. to 12in. Levant. Ilalf-hurdy perennial. 

H. patuluxn (spreading).* Jl. corymbose ; peduntdea bibracteate. 
Summer. 1. ovate-lanceolate, acute, tapernig to the base, with 
rovoliite margins, without dots. Stem round, purplish, herba- 
ceous. h. Oft. Japan. Hardy, (li. M. 5695.) 



FlO, 261. DRIUSCINO CaPSULK ami POUTION of iM-LOREaCENCS 
OF HVPKRICUM PKitFORATUM. 


H. perforatnxn (perforated).* Common Hypericum ; St. Jobn's 
Wtirt. /I. bright yellow, in a b.’indsome terminal coryiul* ; 
sepals lanceolate, pointed, miite entire, but with a few glandular 
lines or dots ; petals marked with black dots. Summer and 
autumn. 1. ses.sile, oblong, markcid witli pellucid tlots and 
occasionally a few black ones on the uiuler side. h. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Temperate regions of Northern hemisphere (Ilritain). Hardy 
perennial. See Eig. 261. (Sy. En. B. 2o8.) 

BU prollfloum (ju-olitic). /t. few, corymbose. Summer. 1. linear- 
lanceolate, with revidute edges, full of pellucid dots. Stem 
round, shrubby; branches angular. A. 1ft. to 2ft. North 
America, 1758. Hardy. 

B* pyramldatum (pyramidal), jt. few, large ; peduncles short, 
thicK. Summer. 1. Ktem-cla-sping, oblong-lanceolate, acute, with 
revolute margins. Stem winged, herbaceous. A. 4ft. North 
America, 1764. Hardy. 

H. triflorum (three-flowered). /!. srditary ; peduncles temiimil, 
usually in threes. Summer. 1. membranous, ovate - oblong, 
bluntish, full of pellucid dots. Stems terete, shrubby. Moun- 
tains of Java. Half-hardy. (Gn. xxiii. 158.) 
fiL (Urala). A. teniiinal, somewhat corymbose. Summer. 

«. elliptical, mum'onulate, smooth, shining. Branches compressed, 
two-edged: A. 2ft Nepaul. Hardy shrub. (B. M. 2376.) 

HTPKJENE (from Jiyphatno, to entwine ; alluding 
to the flbres of the fruit). Doom, Doum, or Gingerbread 
Palm. Ord. Palmw. A genus of about nine species of 
fan-leaved stove palms, natives of tropical Africa, Arabia, 
and the Mascarone Islands. Flowers dioeoious ; males in 
twos, females solitary. Leaves terminal, orbicular, or 
nearly so, with sword-shaped acute or bifld segments. 
Stems unarmed, tall or of medium height, simple or 

voLn. 
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dichotoniously branched. Probably the only species in 
cultivation is H. ihehaica^ a plaht which is difficult to 
cultivate. It thrives best in rich sandy loam, and may 
bo increased by imported seeds. 

H. thebalca (Thtd>an). 1. large, fan-shaped, in a terminal tuft, 
whence arises the branched inflorescence. Stem branched, each 
bmnch endinfj in a tiift of leaves. A. 40ft. Upper Egypt and 
Nubia, 1828. The wood of this tree is extremely hard, and is 
employed in the manufacture of various domestic utensils. (E. d. S. 
2152-3.) 

HYPOCALTlIlIMA (from hypo, under, and kalymma, 
a veil ; calyx falling off like a veil or cape). Ord. Myr- 
tacem. A genus containing twelve species of ornamental 
greenhouse evergreen shrubs, limited to Western Aus- 
tralia. Flowers axillary, in pairs, or rarely throe or four 
together in each axil, sessile or shortly pediineiilate, with 
three searious bracts or braeieolos under each flower. 
Loaves opposite, nsually largtjr than in Baeckea, entire, 
or with crisped edges. The species require a compost of 
loam and peat, to which a little sand is added. Cuttings 
of young shoots will root in sand, under a boll glass. 
Probably the two species here described are the only 
ones yet introduced. 

H. angustifollum (narrow-leaved). Jl. white or pale pink, in 
He.ssile pairs, but often in the axil of one only of each pair of 
leaves. May. 1. narrow-linear, rigid, channelled above or semi- 
terete, rarely rather broailer and concave, obtuse or acute. A. 1ft. 
to 3ft. 1843. SvN. 11. Kiiaoe (under which name it is figured in 
B. 11. 1844. 28). 

H. robustiim (robust). Jl. pink, axillary, on short pedicels ; heads 
inany-fluwered. May. {. linear-lanceolate, inncronate. A. 2ft. 
1842. (B. R. 1842, 8.) 

H. suave (sweet). A synonym of II. anyusti/olium. 

KYPOCAItYPTUS (from Ai/po, under, ajiid kalypto, to 
hi<lc ; named from a covering to the unopened flower, ob.serv- 
ablo in most of the species so-called by Thunberg, but 
which are now referred to Podalyria ; the character does 
not seem applicable to the only species that remains in 
the genus). Ord. Leguminosas. A monotypio genus. 
The species is an ornamental greenhouse evergreen shrub, 
tbriving in a peat and loam compost. Cuttings of the side 
shoots will root, during April, in sand, under a hand glass. 
H. obcordatus (obcc»rdate).* Jl. purple. June and July. 1. tri- 
foliolati^ ; lujirtoLs obcordate, mucronate. h. 1ft. to 2ft. Cape of 
(buHl Hope. 1823. (B. M. 1913; B. R. 128; B. M. 3894, under 

name of Crotalacia purpurea.) 

KYPOCBATEBIFORM. Salver-shaped ; having a 
long slender tube and a flat limb, as in the Primrose. 

HYPOCYBTA (from hypo, under, and kyrtoe, curved, 
gibbous ; the un<ler part of the conilla tube exhibits a con- 
sjiicuous gibbosity). OuD. GeautiracecB. A genus com- 
prising about ten species of much -branched stove shrubs, 
natives, for the most part, of Brazil. Flowers axillary 
and solitary, or several together ; calyx deeply five-parted. 
Leaves opposite, entire, or sub-dentato. For culture, see 
Gesnera. 

H. glabra (smooth). Jl., corolla rich scarlet, with a short con- 
striction at the ba.se of the tube ; limb orange-yellow ; calvx seg- 
ments serrated ; {leduncles one to tliiee, in the axils of the leaves, 
longer than the petioles, with a pair of linear liracts at the i<use. 

I June and July. 1. oppo.'^ite, elliptical, obtii.se, glossy, very 
minutely hairy, on short petiele.s. Stem dark purple, erect, un- 
bmnehed, succulent. A. Sin. to lOin. South America, 1846. 
(B. M. 4M6.) 

H. ■trlgllloaa (strigillose). Jl. scarlet, yellow, axillary, solitary ; 
corolla much swollen in front; limb contnicted, ti ve-toothed. 
May. 1. oblong, acuminate, mucronate, strigillose. Stem erect, 
villous above. A. 2ft. Brazil. (B. M. 4047.) 

KYFODEMATIUM. A synonym of lassochilns 

(which see), 

BYPODXSltBIS (from hypo, under, and derris, a skin ; 
in reference to the cover of the circular sporange). Ord. 
FilicBB, A genus of two species of stove ferns, .closely 
allied to Woodsia. Sori sub-globose, in lines or series 
parallel with the secondary veins ; involucre oalyoiform, 
fimbriated at the margin. Probably the second species, 

Z 
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if. Seemannii, a iiativo, of Nicaragua, ha» not yet been 
introduced. For gonoral culture, nee Fernt. 

H. Brownil (Hrown’.H). frondn simple, sub conlate, hastate, | 
costote, piiinateJy veined, lOln. to 12in. long. I'riiiidad. SVN. 
Woodsia Brovniii. 

BYFOESTES (from hypo, under, and esfta, house; 
referring to the bracts covering the calyx). Ord. Acan- 
ihacecB, A genus of about forty spocios of stove, evergreen 
shrubs or perennial herbs, natives of Southern and tropi- 
cal Africa, Madagascar, West Indies, China, the Malayan 
Archipelago, and Australia. Flower-heads often sessile, 
or shortly pedicellate. Leaves entire or dentate. The j 
species require similar culture to Jasticia (which see). 

K. arlatata (awned). Jl- in axillary clusters, which, being more 
crowded upwards, are there disposed in stout terminal spikes, 
inclosed singly, or in pairs or tnrees, in an involucre of two 
Lanceolate, concave bracts, which tenniriate in long awns ; corolla | 
rose-purple ; tube pubescent, expanding into a narrowly camiianu- ■ 
late throat ; lips shorter than the tube ; lateral lol»es striped, and ; 
the middle one spotted with purple. February. 1. petioled, 
ovate, acute, membranous, dark green, faintly puliescent above, 
and still more so beneath, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South Africa, 1874. . 
An erect bmnehed herb. (B. M. 6224.) | 

B. Involuorata (involucrate). ft. wliite; racemes axillary, ' 
erect, shorter than the leaves. July and August. 1. lanceolate, 
toothed. Stem hairy, h. l^ft. India, 1811. Herb. 

B. purpurea (purple), fl. purple : spikes axillary and terminal. 
May and June. Bninches pubescent. A. 2ft. (Jhina, 1822. Herb. 

B. eangUlBOlenta (blood-veined).* fl. pale purjjle, with a white 
throat, and darker markings of purple on the white ; sepals 
narrow, cilinte, shorter than the corolla tube ; corolla resupinnte ; 
tube slender, curved. 1. oblong or ohovate-oblong. obtuse, 
narrowed into a mther broad petiole, entire, the margin waveil 
a little, pubescent on both surfaces ; veins conspicuously marked 
with pale punilo bands. Steins pubescent. A. 6in. to 12iti. 
Madagascar, ilerh. (B. M. 5611.) 

BTFOOJEOtJS. Growing under the earth. 

BYPOQTNOVS. Growing from below the base of 
the ovary. 

BYPOLBFXS (from hi/po, under, and Icpte, a scale ; 

BO called from the marginal covering of the inferior 
gporange). OiiD. Ftlices. A gonus of about a dozen 
species of stove or temperate ferns. Sori marginal, small, 
sub-globose, uniform, distinct; involucre same shape as 
Borus, and covering it, formed out of the reflexed margin. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 

BL Bergiana (Berg’s).* sti. tufted, 2ft. long, erect, tomentose. 
fronds 1ft. to l^ft. long, 6in. to 9in. broad, deltoid, quadri- 
pitinatifid ; pinme deltoid ; pinnules ovate-deltoid ; segments 
cut down to the rachis. sori very small. South Africa, Ac., 1874. 

G reenhouse. 

H. oalifomioa(< 'all font fan), sti. densely tufted, about 6fn. long, 
erect. froTids small, densely tufted, about 3in- each way. deltoid, 
qiiadrlpinnatifld ; lower pitinm delt<dd ; pinnules of the lower 
Bide much larger than the others, sori roiindi.sh, two to six to a 
segment. Caiifomia. Greenhouse. (II. S. F. ii. 88 a.) 

BL AliitjMisi (di.stant).* sti, 6in. high, slender, flexuose. fronds 
about 1ft. long, 4in. to 5in. broad, ovate-lan jeolate, b i pinnate ; 
pinnsD spreading, at right angles with the rachis ; pinnules oblong, 
cut half-way down, sori small, two to four to a pinnule. New 
Zealand, 1861. Greenhouse. 

B. repexui (creeping), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, strong, erect, more 
or less prickly, jronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, quadripinhatifld ; lower 
pintim 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12tn. broad, ovate-acuiniimte ; 
pinnules lanceolate ; sepuents cut nearly to the rachis. sori two 
to six to a segment. Tropical America, 1824. SUive. (II. S. F. 

U. 90c.) 

B. tennlfoUa (slender-fronded). sti. 1ft. long, erect, fronds 
4ft. to 5ft. long, quadripinnatifld ; lower pinme ovate-acuminate, 
1ft. to l^ft. lung, 6in. to 9in. broad; pinnules lanceolate, sori 
two to six to an ultimate division. Java to Australia, 1821. 
Stova (II. S. F. li. 89c. 90 a.) 

BYFOXiYTBtVM (from hypo, beneath, and elytron, 
a sheath ; in reference to the two or three email scalee 
included within the larger one). Oed. Cyperaeeas. A genue 
containing about twenty-five species, widely distributed 
over all tropical and sub-tropical regions. Few of the 
species are, or ever have been, in cultivation, in this 
country; the only one worthy of mention in this work 
being H. laiifolivMi, a handsome, sedge-like, herbaoeoos 
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Bypolytrnm — continued. 

stove plant, suitable for table decoration, Ao. It prefers 
sandy loam and peat compost. Shade and moisture 
are essential elements in its culture. Propagated by 
seeds, or by cuttings. 

B. latlfolium (broad-loaved).* Jl. of a rich brown colour, dis- 
posed in rather dense terminal clusters. L broad-lanceolate. 
A. 2ft. to 4ft. Geylon, 1877. (B. M. 6282.) 

BYFOMEBOUS. Free; not adherent. 

BYPOFBYLLOTJS. Growing on the under side of 

BYFOXXDSS. Now regarded, by Bentham and 
Hooker, as a tribe of Amaryllidece. 

BYFOXXS (from hypo, beneath gomowliat, and oxys, 
sharp ; referring to the base of the capsule). Ord. 
Amaryllideas. A genus of greonhouso or nearly hardy 
dwarf -growing herbaceous perennial plants, not bulbous. 
Flowers yellow, star-shaped. Loaves grass-like. Hypoxis 
thrive in sandy loam and peat or loaf mould ; and may 
1)6 increased by oflrKC.‘tK. Very few are worth growing, 
except for botanical collections. 



Fio. 262. SCAPB AND Leap of Uypoxis brbcta. 
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Hypoxis — continued, 

H. elata (tall). Jl. golden -yellow, 2in. in diameter ; neduncles l^in. 
long, Blender ; scapes numerous, shorter than the leaves, bearing 
many-flowered racemes. Juno. 1. very numerous, 1ft. to li/t. 
long, spreading and revoluto. thinly villous above, thickly hairy 
below. Natal, 1862. (B. M. 6690.) 

H. areota (erect). Jl. yellow ; scape four-flowered ; peduncles 
twice as short as leaves. June and July. L linear-lanceolate. 
h, 6ln. North America, 1762. Plant hairy. See Fig. 262. 
(B. M. 710.) 

K. latlfolla (broad-leaved). /I. bright yellow, largo, green exter- 
nally; peduncles axillary; racemes spicate, many-flowered, f., 
lower ones squainiform upwards, about 6in. long, broad-lanceo- 
late, acuminated ; upper ones narrowest, becoming gradually 
elongated, 2ft. long. Natal, 1854. (B. M. 4817.) 

H. longifoUa (long-leaved), /..perianth golden -yellow within; 
outer segments lanceolate, sub-acute, green and villous on the 
back ; inner rather broader, witli a dorsal CTeen villous midrib ; 
umbel four or tive-flowered ; scapes several, much shorter than 
the leaves. August. L numerous, the outer 2ft. long, spreading 
on the ground ; the inner sheath sub-erect ; sheath broad, mem- 
branous, 2in. to 4in. long ; blade gross-like, very slender, flaccid, 
bright green, with a few scattered hairs on the margin and keel. 
Stems tufted, h. Uft. Algoa Bay. 1871. (B. M. 60J5.) 

H. Stollata (star-like).* /. white, blue; scape one-flowered, , 
sliorter than the leaves. April to June. I linear-lanceolate, i 
]no.se-keeled. h. 9in. Cape of Good Hope, 1752. (B. M. 662.) i 
The variety figured in B. M. 1223 i.s elcgans. 

HYSSOP {HysHopue officinalis). An aromatic ever- | 
green bushy herb, native of Southern Europe. It is ' 
cultivated for the use of its flowers and tops, which arc 
steeped in water to make an infusion sometimos employed ' 
as an expectorant. There are three varieties, known 
respootivoly by their blue, rod, and white flowers. They j 
may be x)ropagated by seeds, sown in April ; by dividing 
the plants, in spring or autumn ; or by cuttings, made 
in spring, and inserted in a shady situation. Plants 
raised from seeds or cuttings should, when large enough, ! 
be planted out, about 1ft. a])art each way, and kept | 
watered until ostablished. They succeed best in a warm 
aspect, and in a light, rather dry soil. The plants require 
cutting-in occasionally, but do not need much further 
attention. Varieties of Hyssop are sometimos employed 
as edging plants. 

RYSSOPUS (from Hyssopos, the old Greek name, u««cd 
by Hippocrates). Hyssop. Oui). Labiatoc. A monotypit; 
genua, the species being a hardy shrubby plant. For 
culture, &c., see Hyssop. 

H. olBolnalls (officinal), fl. bluish-purple, rarely white; whorls 
six to fifteen-flowered. June to September. 1. ell ijttic or linear. 

A. 1ft. to 2ft. Mediterranean region and Central Asia, 1548. 


ZAHTHA. See Zonopsis. 

ZAHTHE BUOULZFOLZA. See Celsia hugnU- 
folia. 

ZANTHZNE. Pure blue stained with red, so as to 
be intermediate between the two colours. 

ZBATZA. A Hynouym of Iiaolilioatoma (wliic)i eee). 

ZBBETSOmA (named ill honour of Mrs. Agnes 
Ibbetson, the author of fevoral papers on Vegetable 
Physiology, pnblisbod in “ Nicholson's Philosophical 
Journal”). A small genus of shrubby greenhouse Capo 
plants, now referred to Cyclopia. For cultivation, see 
Podalyrria. 

gentotoldes (Genista-like). Jl. yellow, pea-shaped, with an 
irregular purpliHh-brown spot at the base. Sutniner. 1. sessile, 
termite ; leaflets narrow-linear with strongly revolute margins. 

3ft. to 6ft. A much-branched glabrous shrub. (B. AI. 

(a diminutive of Iheris). OiiD. CVw- 

^ Fonna comprising six species of herbs or sub- 
shrubs, natives of the mountains of Syria, Persia, and 
Asia Minor ; one being from the Himalayas. I. rotundi- 
/olta, the species usually seen under cultivation, is a 
very pretty, densely-tufted, spreading, alpine, herbaceous, 
tttp-rooted^ plant, requiring a rather light soil. It may 
be freely increased by seeds, or by divisions. 
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Z. rotnndlfolla (round-leaved).* /L rosy-lilac, with a yellow eye, 
fragrant, about ^in. in diameter, and disposed in erect, cylin- 
drical, crowded racemes. April. 1. opposite, fleshy, broadly- 
ovate. h. 3in. to 6in. European Alps, 1868. (B. M. 5749.) 

ZBBHZS (from Iberia^ the former name of Spain). 
Candytuft. Okd. Cruciferoe. A genus comprising twenty 
species of annual or biennial herbs or sub-shrubs, from 
South Europe and Western Asia. Flowers white or 
purple, racemose or corymbo.se ; petals four, two outer 
ones largest. Loaves alternate, linear or obovate, entire 
or pinnatifid. Stems round, usually smooth. All the 
species are of easy culture in ordinary garden soil, if 
the position is well exposed to sun and air. The annuals 
and biomiials are increased by seeds. For summer 
flowering, sow in March or April, and in August or 
September for a spring display. A light sandy soil is 
most suitable for sowing the seeds in. The sub-shrubby 
sorts are handsome, compact-growing plants, admirably 
adapted for the fronts^ of shrubberies and herbaceous 
borders. These species may be increased by seeds, sown 
in spring ; but the most usual method is by cuttings, or 
by divisions, the latter of which are easily offoeted. 

I. amara (bitter). Common Candytuft. /. white, corymbose, finally 
racemose. June. (. lanceolate, acute, somewhat toothed. A. 6in. 
to 12iu. Western Europe (Britain). Annual. 

X. a. hesperidifolla (Uespcvis-leave<l). An improved form of the 
type ; larger, and very pretty, h. 1ft. 

I. Bornardiana (Botminrs). /. pink, corymbose. Simmier. 
1. spnthulate, lobed, deep glo.ssy green, forming dense compact 
rosettes, h. 6in. Pyrenees. Annual. Sv.\. 7. JlubaniL 
X. Bubanil (Bnban’s). A synonym of I. Bcrnardiana. 

X. oiliata (cilisite). Jl. wliite. June and July. i. linear, entire, 
ciliated at the base. A. 9in. South-western Europe, 1802. Plant 
herbaceous, rather smooth. Biennial. (B. M. 1030.) 

X. C. taurlca (Tanrian). ,/l. wliite, corymlmse. MaytoJidy. 1 . 
ciliated, somewhat llesliy; lower one.s sputhiilate, somewhat 
bidentate at the apex ; upper ones linear. A. 6in. to 9in. Tiiiiria, 
1802. Annual or biennial. 



Fio. 263. FLOWEKi.Nn Hiiancii and dktaciikd Flower op 

IDKRIS CORO.NARIA. 

I. coronarla (crown-flowering).* RiH'ket Candytuft. /I. pure 
wiiite, in numerous long, dense heads or spikes at the top.s of the 
stems. July. I lanceolate, coriaceous, entire. A. 1ft. 1835. 
Native countiy uncertain. Annual. .See Eip. 263, (S. B, F. G. 
ser. ii. 359.) The variety known as the “Giant Snowflake" is a 
very fine form. 

X. OorresBfolla (Correa-leaved). * /. white, large, disposed m com 
pact flat heads ; but, as the stems become elongated, and the 
Huccession of buds open, a loim round cluster is formed by the 
old flowers remaining, such heads or spikes being 3in. May 

and June. L spathulate, obtuse, entire, smooth, about Hin long. 
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Bninches woody, sltjuder, numerous, procumbent, h. 1ft. This 
canlen hybrid is a valuable hardy ever{;iven shrub, thriving 
in almost any soil or situation ; it has a neat and effective 
anpeiinince at the angles of walks, or used as an edging. The 
plant may be eiusily increased, either by layers or by cuttings. 

X. glbraltarloa((Jibraltar).* Ji. white, usually suffused with pink 
or red, large, in coryiiilHise heads. Karly spring. 1. wedge-shaped, 
blunt, .somewhat toothed at the top, rather ciliated, h. 1ft. to2fl. 
Gibraltar, 1752. A very showy, handsome, but somewhat 
straggling, half-hardy evergreen specic.s, requiring a well-drained 
light Noil. (H. M. 124.) 

I. g. hybrida (hyhriil). fl, creamy-white, gradually deepening to 
a pleasing rosy-purple colour. A very de.si ruble variety, belpg 
much more compact in habit than the type, and equally as 
floriferuus. 

Z. Juounda (pleaaant). A synonym of AJthionema eoridifolium. 

X. nana (dwarf), //.purple. Juno and July. f. round-spathulate, 
entire, rather fleshy, h. 3in. South France and Italy, 1822. 
Plant herbaceous, smooth. Annual or biennial. (H. M. 2788.) 

I. odorata (.sweet-scented), jl. white, sweet-scented, racemose. 
Summer. 1. linear, toothed, ciliatcil at the base, dilated at the 
top. /t. 6in. to 12in. Greece, 1806. ^Annual. (S. B. F. G. 50.) 

X. Pruiti (Fruit's). ft. pure white, in compact heads or 
coryiiiiis. May or June. 1. obitvate-spathiilate, entire, or some- 
what toothed. Sleiiih suffrutiense ut the base, smooth. A 6in. 
Sicily. Very like /. Tetmrrana, but having smooth, not ciliated, 
leaves, and pure white flowers. Pereiiriial. 

X. saxatllis (rock).* jl, white, corymliose. Spring and suminer. 
L linear, quite entire, soiiiewhal Heshy, acute, cilialeit. Stems 
ascendent, h. 5iii. to 6in. South Kiirope, «kc., 1758. A very 
coiuiiion and pretty dwarf evergreen shrub. 

X. aemperflorena (ever- (lowering).* /(. pure white, large, sweet- 
8ceuie<l, coryiiibo.'ie. Autumn to spring. 1. cimcated or S|iathii- 
lute, Hither tU*sliy, blunt, quite entire, smiKith. h. Ift. to 2ft. 
Italy, iVc., 1679. A haiaUume but somewhat delicate evergreen 



aempervirens (evergreen).* Evergreen Candytuft. /I. pure 
white, in long racemes. Spring and Hiunnier. 1. oblong, blunt, 
narrowed at the base, smooth, h. 9iri. to 12in. South Eunqie, 
1731. This is the common branching evergreen shnibby species 
of Candytuft. H is ada))ted for nearly every style of gardening, 
and is one of the best perennials grown. See Fig. 2M. There 
are several varieties, including /. «. gujferba, which has a bushy 
habit, and produces pure white flowers in dense heads. 

L •» OarrexiaiiA (Oarrexian).* A white, corymbose. Maj. 
{. oblong, narrowed at the base, blunt, quite entire, smooth. 
A 6in. to 9in. South Europe, 1820. A variety having smaller 
flowers, and the racemes very much elongated in the course of 
flowering. Hardy evergreen. (A. F. P. iii. 40, 54.) 

L Tenoreana (Tenore's).* JL pnrpli.sh or whitish, umfiellate. 
May. * 1. somewhat flashy, crenated; lower ones obovate, 
narrowed at tlie base, and ciliated ; upper ones oblong-linear. 
Stems ascendent, •nb-shrubby at the base. h. 6itt. South-west 
Banipo, 1822. A very desirable perennial speciea. (B, M. 2785.) 
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Fig. 26v5. Iberis umuei.lata, showing Habit and detached 
Iiifli>rc.sceiico. 


X. umbellata (umbclled).* Common Candytuft, fl. usually 
purjtle, hut very variable, in teniiiiuil uiiibels. Spring ami 
suminer. L lanceolate, uniniiiiated ; lower one.s serrated ; upper 
one.s quite eiitiie. A bin, to 12in. South Europe, 1596. A 
j cumiiioii and welbknown pretty hanly annual. See Fig. 265. 
(B. M. 106.) The following are the most de.sirable vurieties (the 
descriptions refer to the flowers): atro/nir/mrea, dark crimHiin ; 
earned, blush or pale flesh-coloured; nnnn jnirjntrea, deep purple, 
dwarf; purpurea Ulacina, lilac-purple, dwarf. 

I. vlolacea (violet), fl, purple ; corymb somewhat umbellate. 
June and July. 1. stalked, spathulate, blunt-toothed and entire, 
ciliate. h. 3iri. 1782. Annual. 

ICACINA (a name given on acconnt of the resem- 
blance of the braiichoa to a tree called the Icaco). Obd. 
Olacinem. A gonnw compriyiiig three or four Bpecioa of 
Hhruba, nativcH of Western tropical Africa. Flowers 
villous, in terminal panicles. Leaves simple, alternate, 
exstipulate, shortly potiolate, ovate, entire, reticulate- 
nerved. Branuljos ascending or twining. /. Mannii, the 
only ppecios yet introduced, is a shrubby stove climber, 
thriving in rich sandy loam and loaf mould. Propagated 
by cuttings, made of the young shoots, and inserted in 
sandy loam, in bottom heat, under a band glass. 

X. Mannii (Mimn’s). ft. iin, long, in short, silky, axillary cymes ; 
calyx flve-lobctl ; petals vcllow, Tinear-obloiiK ; stanioiis oxserted. 
Oi'loiicr, 1. alternate, 6in. to 7in, huig, elliptic, abruptly niir- 
rowetl into a long ]K>int, rounded at ba.so, quiU' entire, shortly 
petioled, inembrunuiis, glabrous, or with midrib beneath and 
petiole puberulous ; nerves few. Stem slender, climbing. Boot a 
large tuber, bin. b) ]2in. in diameter, terete, glabrous. Gulf of 
Guinea, 1865. (B. M. 6260.) 

ICACINEAS. A tribe of OlacineoB. 

ICARANDA. A synonym of Jaoaranda (which 
see). 

ICE PLANT. See Mesembryantliemnm crys- 
tallinnm. 

ICHNEUMON PLIES. A section of Hymenoplera, 
oharacterised by usually slender bodies, veined wings, with 
the veins inclosing several spaces or cclhs, and long 
viliratile anteunm of numerous joints (see Fig. 206). The 
females have an ovipositor, which, in some, is very long; 



they lay their eggs in the bodies of other insects, especially 
in larvse, and the larvie of the Ichneumon feed in the 
body of the insect. Sometimes, only one is present : at 
other times, a large number feed in the same insect. Few 
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insocta, if any, are wholly 
free from the attacka of 
lohneumoriR, which are amonjr 
the moat active and efficient 
allies of the gardener, be- 
cause of the number of de- 
structive insects killed by 
them. Hence, Ichneumon 
Flics ought to be protected, 
as far as possible, by every 
horticulturist alive to his 
own interests. 

ICKNOCABFUS (from 
ichnoe, a vestige, and karpoa^ 
a fruit ; in reference to the 
slender follicles). Syns. Aga- 
no«ma, Springia. OitD. 
cynavetB. A genus compris- 
ing nine species of tall climb- 
ing stove shrubs, natives of 
the Fast Indies, the Malayan 
Archipelago, Eastern Asia, 
and tropical Australia. For 
culture, me Dipladenia. 

According to Bentham and 
Hooker, the plants described 
undiT Aganoama should be 
included here. 

1. firutcscens (Khruhliy). Jl. 
puriile, small ; corolla salver- 
bliaped ; pediiticlos axillary, 
very Pnig, raceiiuiae. July and August. 1. oi 
lanceolate, glabrous. Tropical Asia and Australia, 1759. 

ICICA. This genus is now included, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Bunera. 





ICOS. 


This, in Greek compounds, signifies twenty. 



Fio. 267. BaAMCH of Idissu polycaiu*a. 


PlQ. 268. BUANCIII.ET OF lOESlA FOLYCAlU'A CRISPA. 

oblong- IDESIA (named after Yobrants Ides, a Butch traveller 
in China). Ord. Birinem. A monotypic genus, the 
sfu'cdes being a largo and ornamental hardy tree. It 
thrives in light and wtdl-drained sandy soil. Increased 
in spring or autumn, by half-ripened cuttings, inserted in 
sandy loam, and platjed under a bell glass, in gentle heat; 
also by seeds, sown in spring, likewise in a gentle heat. 
I« polycarpa (many -fruited).* jl. di(«ciou.s and apetalous, incon- 
spicuou.s, in terminal panicles. J'r. in drooping clu.stera, orange- 
coloured, about the size of a pea. 1. large, alternate, cordate, 
remotely serrulate, acuminate. Japan. Si ns. Blnmntrda 
japonica, Polycarpa Maxhmmiczii. See Kig. 267. (R. II. 1868, 320.) 
I. p, crispa (curled). 7'hi.s Is a Bp<»rt from the type, and is re- 
iiiarkaLde for its curiously cut and crisped leaves. See Kig. 268. 

IBOTHEA. See Brimia. 

ZBOTKEARZA. See Brimia. 
lONATIA. Now included under Strychnos (which 

see). 

IGNEUS. Fiery-rod. 

IBEX (from //ex, the Latin name given by Virgil to 
Querena Ilex). H(dly. Including Priiioa. Obt). llicineoB. 
A genus comprising 145 species of mostly hardy 
shrubs or trees, inhabiting temperate and tropical 
regions, abundant in South America, rare in Africa and 
Australia. Flowers white, often sub-dicncious ; peduncles 
axillary, fow-flowered, or often ramose. Brujie globose. 
Loaves alternate, often shining, entire, dentate or 
spinose. The common Holly, with its innumerable 
varieties, is well known and extensively cultivated. It 
submits to training in almost any sha])e, and soon 
recovers if severely pruned to preserve the dc.sired 
character in this respect. Pruning or cutting should 
bo practised either in September or April, both in 
the case of trained trees and the clifipiiig of hedges. 
The Holly may be best transplanted at the beginning of 
May, or early in autumn, when there is sufficient time 
for new roots to be formed before winter. It does not 
transplant well when old, but is a long-lived tree when 
established in good soil and loft undisturbed at the root. 
One of the handsomest and most endurable hedges which 
can be grown is made from this plant. It is slow-grow- 
ing, taking eight or ten years from seed to make a fence 
4ft. high ; consequently, it is less extensively employed than 
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it would otherwise be. It is not unusual to allcw a 
long stem to run up, and form a tree at intervals along 
a Holly hedge. The red berries, contrasting with the 
dark green foliage throughout the winter, have a very 
pleasing appearance, and the branches are in great 
request for Christmas decorations. Propagation is usually 
effected by seeds, which require treatment similar to 
those of the Hawthorn, being collected when ripe in the 
autumn, and buried in sand until the following spring 
or autumn, when they may be sown in drills or beds 
and covered with lin. of soil. A few boughs, placed 
over the beds, will bo very serviceable as a protection 
against frosts or the heat of the sun, which latter is 
injurious to the young Hollies. The plants may remain 
in the seed-beds for two years, and can then be trans- 
ferred int^) nursery rows 1ft. apart. After being trans- 
planted, they must stand for two years at least, when 
they will require to bo again removed, to give them 
more space. The plants will then bo about If ft. or 
If ft. high. The varieties can only be propagated by 
grafting, daring March ; and by budding, in May, with 
a pushing bud, or in August with a dormant one. 
Stocks for both purposes may be of the common sort, 
raised from seed. There are a number of varieties of 
far more iiorticiiltural value than the species. The 
variegated forms are particularly attractive. 



Fio. 269. Ilex AquiFOLiuM. 


I. Aqnlfolinm (prick ly-leaved).* Common Holly. Jt. sub-uinbel- 
late; peduncles axillary, short, and many-flowered. Ma^ and 
June. Perries red, roundish. /. ovate or oblong-acute, shining, 
waved, spiny-toothed, h. 10ft. to 40ft. Europe (Britain) and 
West Asia. See Fig. 269. From the bark of this, as well as 
some other species, birdlime i.H obtained. 

I. CawnlW (Cassine). /I. in clusters, nearly sessile, smooth. 
May. 1. alternate, evergreen, lance-ovute or elliptical, crenate. 
South United States, 1726. Shrub. The leaves are used for 
tea by the people along the coast, as they formerly were U> 
make the celebrated “ Black Drink *’ of the North Carolina 
Intlians. 

I. ehlnensUl (Chinese). corymbs petlunculate, dichotomous. 
July. 1. ovate-oblong; edge with little, cartilaginous, scarcely 
pungent teeth. A 10ft. China, 1814. (B. M. 2043.) 

X. COrnutA (homed).* Berries large. 1. hard, dark green, almost 
always furnished with three strong spintes at the end, which, in 
mature plants, assume the appearance of boms ; when young, one 
or two more shines are adiled at each side, but these disappear in 
old plants. North China, 1850. A fine hardy llolly. See Fig. 270. 
(G. C. 1850, p. 311.) 

I. ere nat a (crenatedV* peduncles drooping, scattered on the 
branches, usually three-fiowered. Spring, t. ovate, crenate, 
blunt, with revolute edges. Japan. Of t^his compact-growing, 
small-leaved species, there are several forms : Fortunei 1ms 
rounder leaves, and is a stronger nower than the type; varis- 
{fata has leaves blotched with dull yellow. See Fig. 271. 

L Dahoon (Dahoon). yt., peduncles lateral and terminal, in 
panicled corymbs. May and June. Berries red. 1. lanceolate- 
elliptical, coriaceous, almost quite entire, with the edges a little 
ravolute, and with the midrib, petioles, and branchlets villous. 
h 8ft North America, 1726. (W. D. B. ii 114.) 


Hex — continued. 



Pio. 270. Ilex cohnuta, showing Habit, detached Flowering 
Branch, and Flower. 


I. X>. msnrtlfolla (Myrtle-leavt'd). d., peduncles slender, three 
to nine-flowered, or the more f tortile shorter and one-flowered, 
siiiouth. May. 1. linear-lanceolate or linear-oblong, sparingly 
and sharply serrate or entire. A. 6ft. South United States, 1806. 
Shrub. 



Fio. 271. Bha.nchlet ok Ilex crenata varieoata. 


I. deoldoa (tleciduous). yf., peduncles of the sterile flowers 
longer than the petioles, of the fertile ones short; calyx teeth 
BuicHith, acute. May. 1. wedge-oblong or lance-obovate, obtusely 
serrate, downy on the niidrii* beneath, shining above. Unitea 
States. Shrub. (W. D. B. il. 115.) 



Fio. 272. Leap of Ilbx dipyrina. 
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1* dlpyrena (two-seeded).* Jl. small, sessile, disposed in axillary 
faHcicles. April and May. Berrios dark brown, two-seeded. 

1. elliptical-oblong, mucroiiato, on short stalks, even, hardly wavy, 
remotely spiny-serrated. Braiichlets angular, h. 12ft. North 
India, 1840. See Fig. 272. (B. F. F. 15.) 

1. glabra (smooth). Inkberry. /!., peduncles of the sterile 
flowers three to six-flowered, of tho fertile ones one-flowerod ; 
calyx teeth rather blunt. June. 1. wedge-lanceolate or oblong, 
sparingly toothed towards the apex, smooth, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 
North America, 1769. Shrub. SVN. Prhwn glaher. (L. B. C. 
4L0.) 

1. Gongonha (Qongonha). Jl. pentaiulrous, with entire stigma. 

1. elliptic, mucronate, spiny- toothed, rounded at base. h. 30ft. 
Brazil. 'J'bis species is employed as tea in its native country. 

1. laevigata (smooth). Jl. six-cleft. June. 1. lanceolate or 
oblongdanceolate, pointed at both ends, oppressed -serrulate, 
shining above, mostly glabrous beneath, h. 4ft. North America 
8hrub. SVN. Prinou U^mgatus. (W. I). B. i. 28.) 

X. latlfolia (broad-leaved).* pedic-els aggregate, longer than 
the petiole, and rising above the axils of the leaves. Z. ovate, 
bluntish, serrated, shining above, with revolute edges, h. 20ft. 
Japan, 1840. (B. M. 5697.) 

I. mollis (soft), /f., sterile ones very numerous, in umbel-like 
clusters, the pedicels shorter than the petiole, and (with the 
calyx) soft-downy ; the fertile peduncles very short. 1. soft, 
downy beneath, oval, ovate, or oblong, taper-pointed at both 
ends, especially at the apex, thin-mem I iranaceous,* sharply ser- 
rulate. North America. Shrub. Syn. Prinos Uubius. 

I. montloola (mountain), yt, fertile ones very short-poduncled ; 
calyx ciliate. May. 1. ovate or lance-oblong, ample, taper- 
pointed, thin -membranaceous, smooth, sharply serrate. North 
America. Shrub. 

X. opaoa (shady).* American Holly. Jl. in louse clusters along 
the base of the young branches and in the axils; calyx 
teeth acute. May and .Tune. 1. oval, flat; the wavy margins 
furnished with sciittered spiny teeth, h. 20ft. to 40ft. United 
States, 1744. (W. D. B, i. 3.) i 

X. paraf^naiieiisls (Paraguay). Brazilian Tea; Caa-Cuys; ' 
Caa-Mini ; Caa-Qiiazu ; Paraguay Tea. peduncles axillary; 
many-parted. 1. obovate, oblong, bluntish, remotely serrated. 
h. ^ 15ft. Paraguay, 1823. A greenhouse evergreen tree, 'ilie 
dried leaves of this species furnish the Yerba de Mat^, or 
l*uraguay Tea, of whicli enormous quantities are consumed in 
South America. (B. M. 3902.) 

X. plaQrpbylla O'^oatl-loaved). Jl.. corolla lobes concave, 
obovate ; stamens shorter than the lobes ; pedicels with two 
small bracts below the middle, thickened upwards ; cyme many- 
flowered, longer than the thickened petioles. May. 1. ex- 
tremely variable in size and shape, generally broadly ovate, ap- 
proaching orbicular, thick, coriaceous, quite entire. A. 20ft. 
Canary Islands, 1844. A hardy evergreen, pyramidal tree. (B. M. 
4079.) 

L Vertloillata (whorled). Black Alder ; Wlnterberry. /I. all 
very shortly peduncled. May and June, {. obovate, oval, or 
wedge-lanceolate, pointed, acute at the base, serrate, downy on 
the veins beneath. A. 6ft. North America, 1736. Shrub. SVN. 
Pnnoi vertieillatus. (W. D. B. i. 30.) 

Vabietieb. The varieties of J. Aquifvlium are ex- 
tremely varied in character, marking, and form. Those , 
enumerated below are the most serviceable and gene- | 
rally grown. For most of tho desci'iptions, we are ' 

indebted to Mr. T. Moore’s synopsis, which appeared i 
in the “Gardeners’ Chronicle.” The list is here divided i 
into two sections. 

X, Oreen-leaved Varieties. 

^ (Balearic).* umbels axillary, few-flowered, 

sliort. May to July. 1. ovate, acute, shining, flat, entire or 
spmy. toothed. A. lOft. Minoria, 1815. 



Flu. 273. Leaf of Ilex A^uifolium Bessom. 


(Besson’s). I. obovate-lanceolate, quite spineless, 
varletre8. * Se^Fir27S ^ In colour than mo.-,t other 

Holly. I, oblong-acute, 2Hn. long, 
■plSos^^Plittootimd^ Arl ^gro ^ divaricate somewhat distant 
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Fio. 274. Leaf of Ilex AquiFOLiDM ciussi folia. 

I. A. orasslfolla (thick-leaved). 1. dull green, very thick, w'ith 
recurved tips and iiiHrgin.s, fin-ni.shed with prominent .saw-like 
‘““‘h. A slow-growing, dwarf, bushy variety, with purple Imrk 
See Fig. 274. 




Fig. 275. Leaf of Ilex Aqui folium Doningtonen.sis. 

X. A. Doningtononsis (Dunington’s). 1. lanceolate, sometimes 
turned to one side, so as to become sickle-shaped, about 2in. . 
and Jin. broad ; margin having a few, or soinetiine.s no spineiT 
A distinct variety, of free pymmidaJ growth. See Fig. 275 
(Q. C. n. s., ii. 687.) ^ 





X. A. ferox (fierce). Hedgehog Holly. 1. ovate-ublong or narrowly- 
ovate, 2in. or more long, much acuminate, with strongly-developed 
divaricate marginal sjunes. The convex spiny surface of the dark 
green leaves is its chief characteristic. Bark purple. See Fig. 276. 

X. A. Foxil (Fox’s). 1. ovate, stoutish, 2iu. to 2^in. long, with 
rather distant, repilar, plane, freely-developed spines. A small- 
growing form. (O. U. n. s.. m. 751 1 



Fig. 277. Leap of Ilex a^uifolium Uendersoni. 

L A. haatata(halbert-8haped).* 1. from Jin. to IJin. long, about ^in. 
broad ; spines large, very prominent, consisting usnnlly of one or 
two pairs on each side at the base, but occasionally more, the 
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upper half of the leaf fonning a large, entire, ohlnn^, bluniiah 
lobe. A remarkable form, sometimes known as latiisjnna wunor, 

1. nana, and 1. jryfjincpa. (G, C. n. s., ii. 687.) 

I* A. Hendersonl (Henderson’s). 1. about 2jin. long by Igiii. 
broad, ol)long-tdliptic, opaque, dark green with Hunken vein.s, 
margin generally entire. Hark purplish. See Fig. 277. 

1. A. hCterophylla (vurialde-leavedk 1. ovate or ellintic-ovate, 
al»ont2)in. long, lin, to l^in. wide, t>\i.sted near the point, entire 
or^distihctly spinose. A strong-growing form. (G. C. n. s., ii. 

I. A. Hodglnsil (Hodgins’). 1. very broadly ovate, 3in. to 4in. 
long, 2iin. broad, with distant and rather unequally-disposed but 
strong spines. A handsome form. 

1. A. maderenflds (Madeira). 1. ovate or ovnte-oblong, with a 
short acuminate point, 3in. long, about l|in. wide ; margin with 
tolerably regular spines lying in the plane of the leaf. Le.s8 hardy 
than many others. j 

X. A. monstrosa (monstrous). 1. oblong, much acuminated, with 
numerous strungly-developeu marginal .spines, which are luo.stly 
directed upwaids. (G. G. n. s., ii. 751.) i 

I. A. mjnrtifolia (Myrtle-hvived).* 1. ovate-lanceolate, lin. to Hin. 
long, Ain. to gin. brtiad, usually inudemtely spiny at the margin, J 
but sometimes quite entire. Known also as an</ui,tijvlia. \ 
(G. C. n. s., ii. 687.) 

I. A. nobills (noble). 1. roundish-ovate, 2iin. to 3|in. long, with I 
somewhat distant, bold, marginal spines. A vigorous-growing 
form. (G. C. n. s., ii. 432.) 




Fio. 278. Leak ok Ii.ex Aquikolium ovata. 

L A. ovata (ovute-leaveil). 1. ovate, 2iin, long, with rejiular 
angular, .scarcely spiny teeth. A slow-growing but di.stinct form, 
feee Fig. 278. (tJ. C. n. s., ii. 751.) 

1. A. platyphylla (broad-leaved).* 1. broadly-ovate, Sjin, long, 
2^111 l/roa<l ; opines variaiile in di.sposition, sometimes evenly J 
di.sposed around the edge. 



Fig 279. Leaf ui Ii.ex AqniKOLiuM pvuamidai.is. 

I (pyramidal). 1. ovate, acuminate, durk preen, 
niiifxi rin flu* same plane as the leaf. A di.stinct 
I habit than most others. See 

I. A. reonrva (recurved). 1. ovate-acuminate, about Hin- long, 
’’n. broad; margin spiny throughout, usually terminating in an 
elongated spine. A dwarfish form, sometimes known as tortuosa. 
(O. C. n. 8., ii. 687.) 



Fig. 280. Leap op Ilex Af^uiPOLioM toatuosa. 
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I. A. serratlfolla (saw-edge-Ienvedk 1. lanceolate, about Utn. 
long and iln. broad, stiff ; midrib convexly curved ; spfnee 
numerous, regular, stoutish. Itesembling myrtiJoUa. (G. C. 
11. s., ii. 687.) 

I. A. tortliosa (twisted). 1. nearly 2in. long, about lin. broad, till) 
blade being once sjiirally twisted, the edge being, in addition, 
more or less revolute or margiiiate, rarely spiny. A vigorous 
grower, of dense habit, (kimmonly known as the Screw Ilolly. 
See l^g. 280. 

X. A, Whlttingtonensls (Whittington’s).* 2. lanceolate, or 
elliptic-ovato, iitmut 2.\in. long, fltiii. wide, sometimes slightly 
recurved; spines numerous, stiff. An elegant and distinct form. 
(Q. C. n. 8., ii. 687.) 

II. Silver and Gold-leaved Varieties. 

X. A. albo-piota (white-blotched). A synonym of I. A. aryetUea 
medio-picta. 

X. A. argontoa elegantissima (very elegant silver-strined). 2, 
ollijitic or elliptic-t»vate, aliout 2iin. long, with unequal spines, 
winch are generally few and distant; central part dark green, 
with grey bh)tches ; margin creamy-white. Known also as 
eUyantlssima. 

X. A. argentoa marglnata (silver-margined).* 2. broadly-ovnte, 
2in. to 2^ in. long, usually spiny, dark green, with the disk slightly 
mottled, and with an irregular n:irrr)wish silvery margin. There 
are .several garden names for this old variety, including a26o mar^ 
ginata, argetUm Lato inarginata, and varieg'ata argentea. 



Fig. 281. Leaf of Ilex AqiiiKourM auokntf.a MF.Dio-ricTA. 

1. A. orgontea medio-plota (wiiite blotched). 2. ovate nr 
cuneateJy-ovate, liiii. to 2in. long, aliout lin. hroad. with strong 
and much divaricated .spine.s. Colour dark green at edge, witli 
large central )>lotch of creafiiy- white. Ikuk green. Syns. /. A. 
ulbo~picfa, 1. Silver Milkmaid. See Fig. 281. 

1. A. orgentea etrlota (upright silvery). 2. oldong-elliidic, 2in. 
to 2^in. hmg, l^in. hroad; spines somewhat ttivvy ; disk con- 
spicuously mottled with flakes of green and greyish-green ; edge 
broadly and unequally margined with creamy-witite. 

I. A. auroa angiistlfolla (imrrow-leaved gnldtui).* 2. elliptic- 
oblong, acuminate, Uin. to 2iin. long, nearly lin. broad, with a 
spiny and rather wavy e<lge ; centre pale green ; margiti deep 
golden. (O. 11. s., V. 44.) 

X. A. aurea latlfoUa (broad-leaved golden).* 1. ovate, 2in. to 2^\n. 
long, strongly divaricate, and with well-developed s])iiie.s ; disk 
sidashed with pale green, and there is a narrow but irregular 
(leep golden edge. 

1. A. aurea maoulata (gold-spntted). 2. oblong-ovate, about 
2Hn. long, with distant triangular snines ; disk with a large 
blotch of creamy-yellow, surnumded l»y a green border. A dis- 
tinct variety, sometimeH known as rnacnlaia aurea. 

X. A. aurea marglnata bromollcefolla (gold -margined Bro- 
melia-leaverl). 2. ovate, with flattish distant marginal spines, and 
a flat acutely-lengthened point ; disk inotthsl with pale green on 
a dark green ground; margin with an uneiiual hut well-defined 
band of yellow. Known also as bromclitxgblia aureo^marginata. 

I. A. aurea marglnata fruotu-luteo (gold-margined, yellow- 
berried). Berries yellow. 2. ovate, 2^in. long, coarsely and rather 
distantly spined ; disk green, blotched with grey ; edge greenish- 
yellow. 

X. A. aurea plota latlfolla (gold-pnintcd, hroad-leaved).* 
Golden Milkmaid. 2. ovate or broadly-ovate, 2in. or more in 
length, and sometimes l^in. broad ; spines variable in tiumber 
ana positiofi ; di-k irregularly marked by a large branching 
deop yellow blotch, with an iiTegiilar, often narrow, deep 
glossy greeti iimrgin. A very handsome and distinct form. 
(G. C. n. s., V. 365.) 

!• A. aurea reglaa.* Golden Queen. 2. broadly-ovate, X^in. to 
Sin. long, liin. to ^n. broad, with very strong spreading and 
vAiloasly-directod spinM ; disk usually much mottled with grey 
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and green, with a broad, well-defined, rontlnnows margin of deep 
golden-yellow. A very handsome form, and said to be the finest 
of the gold-edged series. It is also known as aurea miirt/iimta, 
latifolioL marginata, and reginoe. ((}. C. n. s., v. 44.) 

1. A. Cookll (Cook's). 1. ovate, flat, with rather weak spines ; very 
dark green, with a narrow eilge of greenish-yellow, and some 
centra blotches. (G. C. n. s., v. 437.) 

I. A. ferox argentea (fierce, silvery).* Silver-striped Hedgehog. 

1. ovate, more or less convex, deef» green, bristling with stiff 
cchiiiate spines towards the front and edges ; margin and snrfiu-e 
spines creamy-white. Known also as J'erox argentea varUgnta. 
(G. C. n. 8., V. 44.) 

I. A. Iw (Handsworth).* 1. elliptic-oblong, 2^in. 

to Sin. long, margined witli very strong prominent white spines ; 
disk mottled with green and greyish-green, anti with a distinct 
and tolerably oven margin of creamy-white. A handsome, fret*- 
growing fonn. 

I. A. heterophylla aureo-piota (various-leaved, gold-painted). 

1. ovate, flat, toothless, 2im. long ; edge dark green ; uiidtlle 
conspicuously marked with a broad, unequally-developed, 
feathery blotch of bright yellow. (G. C. n. s., vi. 389.) 

I. A. Hodglnsil anroa (Hodgins* gohhm).* 1. broadly oblong- 
(»vate; disk conspicuously mottled with dark anti grt-y-gieen ; 
margin broad, goltlen. 

I. A* Lawsoniana (f4iwson’s).* 1. ovate or bluntly elliptical, 2Ain. 
to 3lin. long, opaque green ; central or dlscal pt>rtioiis marked 
with broad bands or blotches t)f yellow ; spines distant. Very 
handsome. The same as LawnonUtna variegata. (G. C. n. s., 
v. 624.) 

1. A. Madamo Brlot. 1. large, 2iin. to Sin. long, liin. to 
liin. broatl, oblong-tivate, furnished at the tMlge with strongly- 
developed W'avy or divari<!ato spines ; surface coiisitlerably 
mottled with yellow and green on the disk, and having a narrow 
golden edge. Of Continental origin. 

I. A. madorensis variegata (variegated IVIudeiran). 1. ovntt) 
or obovatc, 2iii. to 2iiii. long, tlistaiitly plano-spirietl, or oecaaitm- 
ally Bomowhat wavy ; tlark green at the margin, with a feathered 
golden blotch, mixed with pale green in the centre. 

X. A. Bootloa aurea (Scotcli golden). 1. obovate, marginato, about 
liin. long, nearly entire, but loosely w'avy, narr(»wing to wedge- 
shaped at the bJiso ; disk dark mottl<Ml green, with a broad gohlen 
edge. 

X* Au Waterlana (Watercr’s).* I, oblong, ovate, or obovate, 
often oblique, l|in. to 2iin. long, with or \>ithout spines; disk 
dark green, mottled, often in sectional streaks, >Nith yellowish- 
green and greyish-green, and with a broad but irregular mai^inal 
band of deep golden-yellow, which is not continuous, sometimes 
wholly gulden, at others half golden. A beautiful dciiso dwarf 
slirub. It is known also as compacta aurea and nara aurea, 
(11. C. n. s., vi. 233.) 

A small natural order of trees or 
shrubs, of which the oommon Holly, Ilex Aqnifolium, 
is the typo. Flowers white, often small ; infloresconee 
axillary and terminal, cymoso. Leaves alternate; stipules 
minute or absent, petiulate, simple, generally ooriaoeous, 
often entire. The species inhabit temperate and tropical 
regions, but are absent from North-west America. They 
contain a bitter principle, tbe ilieine of chemists, oom- 
bined in various proportions with an aromatic resin 
and a glutinous matter, to wliich some species of Holly 
owe medicinal properties. There are about 150 species, 
and the following genera : Byronia, IleXy and Nemopanthes, 
The order is sometimes known as AquifoJ^acea;. 

XXiXJUtBSA. This genns is now included under 
Loaia (which see), 

XLLSCEBXLACSJS. An order of sub-erect, diffuse, 
or pnlvinately-tufted, annual or perennial herbs (rarely 
shrubs or sub-shrubs). The species are widely distri- 
buted, principally thronghout warm and dry regions, 
many being found in South Europe and North Africa. 
Flowers green or white, regular, generally hermaphrodite, 
inconspicuous, herbaceous, often scariously bractod, gene- 
rally disposed in triohotomous cymes; petals small or 
absent. Fruit small, iudehisoent, or tbreo-valved. Loaves 
generally opposite, small, entire ; base often connate ; 
stipules scariose, simple, bifid or connate, rarely none. 
The order oomprisos sovontoen genera and about ninety 
species. Illustrative genera are : Illecehrumf Paronychia^ 
and Scleranthue, 

XLLECSBBUIC (from Hlecebrat an old Latin word, 
meaning enticement or attraction, applied by Plin^ to the 
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Stoneorop). Obd. Illeeehrareas. A gcniis now rodneed 
to a single speoies, but which formerly included several 
South European ones now forming the genus Paronychia. 
I. verticillatum is a small, hardy, glabrous, much-branched 
annual, thriving best in a moist peat soil. PropagatiMl 
by seeds. 



Fig. 202. Flowering Shoot oe iLLurKnnuM verticillmtim. 


X. vertioiUatum (whorlod). fi. shining - white, in whorls, in 
the axils of the leaves. Summer. I, opposite, obovate, green. 
h. lin. to 3in. North Africa and West Europe (Britain, only in 
Devon and Cornwall). See Fig. 282. 

XLXiIClUM (from illicioy to entico or allure ; on account 
of the agreeable aromatic smell of the speidos). Ani- 
seed • tree. Obd. Magnoliacem. A genus comprising 
five species of half - hardy evergreen shrubs. Flowers 
very beautiful and fragrant, singly or in threes from 
the sides of the branches; petals nine to thirty, disposed 
in several series. Carpels stollately - disposed, capsular, 
opening on the upper side. Leaves oblong, stalked, 
coriaceous, exhaling a strong odour of Aniseed. The 
spooios thrive in a oompost of sandy loam and peat, 
and need greenhouse protection during winter, except in 
the southern counties. Propagated, daring summer, by 
cuttings of young ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a hand glass. 

I. anisatum (Aniao-scented).* Jl. yellowish-white, small, dis- 
posed in terminal clu.sti'rs. Summer. I, entire, smooth. A. 4ft. 
China and Japan. This tree is held sacred by the Japiinosi', 
who form wreaths of it with which to decoiute the tombs of 
their deceased friends ; they also burn the hark as incense before 
their deities. The leaves are reported to possess poisonous pro- 
perties. BVN. I. rcUgiosuin. (B. M. 3965.) 

X. floridanum (Floridan).* Jl. of a tine deep red, having the ap- 
ooranoe of being double; petals twenty to thirty; peduncles 
anging down, but becoming erect as the ]M«t!ilH drop. April to 
July. I. oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, h. 8fb. Florida, 1771. 
(B. M. 439.) 

I. parvlflonim (small -flowered). /. scentless ; petals yellowish, 
SIX to twelve, ovate-roundish ; sepals three, ovate, souiewliat 
ciliated. May and June. 1. lanceolate, acute, scented, h. 3ft. 
Southern United States, 1790. 

I. rellfflosum (holy). Synonymous with I. animtum. 

XMANTOPHYLLUM (from tma«, imantoSf a leather 
thong, and phyllon, a leaf; alluding to the ehapo and 
substanoe of the foliage). Obd. Amaryllidece. This 
^enuB ie now included under Olivia ; but, an the plants 

2 4 
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Imantophylliun — coni i n ucd. 
described below are ho well known in garden^ under the 
name here given, the genus JmaulophiflUim is retained. 
Tlu‘ Hi>eeies are exceedingly ornamental j)lants for green- 
house dt»eoration in spring and summer. They may be 
jn’opugated from seed ; but, as the production of seed 
Ini** such a weakening effect on the plants ri]>ening it, 
this method is not generally ])raetised. The usual mode 
is to propagate by divisions or offsets, secured when 
repotting the old plants. Unie*<s vtu-y small, they should 
bo iiiferted at first in 5in. pot^^, so that they can remain 
for a year witliout further disturbanc(!. The roots art* 
large and fleshy, and bctjoine so thickly matted together 
in establislied plants that it is tlitlicult to st‘paratt‘ them, j 
Imantttphyllums succeed h(“<t in stul composed chiefl 
of fihry loam, with .some lt‘af mould and charcoal addetl. 

A little crushed bone or bone dust is sometimes 


Imantophyllum— ro7ittn ued. 

I. Oardenl (Garden’s).* fU reddish-orange or yellow ; perianth 
2in. to Sin. long, curved downwards ; scape iis long as the leavttK, 
with an imilu'l of ten to fourteen fl(»wcrs. Winter. 1. narrow, 
1ft to 2ft long, di.stirhou.s, arching, d*'ep green. Natal and 
Transvaal, 1862. (B. M. 4895, under name of Clioia Oardenii.) 

I, mlnlatum (hrick-eoloured).* /. flue «h*t‘p orange, lower part 
deep butf, anthers and style bright yellow ; perianth about 2in. 
long, somewhat vase-shaped ; umbel large, ten to twciity-flrmered. 
Spring and Hummer. 1. limdate, acute, dislichou,s, 1ft. to 2ft 
long, broadly sheathed at tbc base, deep green, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Natal, 1854. See Fig. 284. (B. M. 4783.) 7. in. K/Uendet h is a fine 
form, with much brighter and deeper coloured flowers than the 
type. 'I'liere are several hybrids, which are very attractive. 

IMBEB.BIS. Without hairs. 

ZMBRICATB. Overlapping each other. 

IMHOFIA. Included under Keisea (whirdi see). 

IMMABOZBATE. Having no rim or edge. 



Fio. 283. iMANTOPllvtLUM CIRTANTHIFLORUM, showing Habit and detached Flower. 


mixed, with good results, as the plants seldom need re- 
potting when once established. They may be grown 
to flower in pots ranging from Tun. to lOin. in diameter, 
according to the btrongth of the different plant'*. 
Syringing and any amount of water may bo atiplied in 
summer, when now growth is being made ; and a tem- 
perature of 50deg. to fiOdeg., with air in spring and 
summer, will lie sufficient. In winter, less water should 
be given, and a soabon of rest allowed, by keeping the 
plants quite cool. Good drainage mubt be insured 
when potting ; and an annual top-droMsing of rich soil, 
ap[)iied to old plants, in spring, will be preferable to dis- 
turbing their roots. Imantophyllums keep in flower a 
long time in a cool greenhouse. 

1. Alton! (Aiton's). A synonym of CUvia nohilis. 

I. oyrtantbiflorum (Cyrtanthus-flowered). JL clear rich salmon 
or light flame-coloured, largo, with a light centre ; perianth cup- 
shaped, pendulous ; corymbs broad. Winter and spring, /.dark 
green. A supposed hybrid between A. rniniatum and (JHvia 
mOUit. Bee Fig. 283i (F. d. S. 1877.) 


ZMMOBTAL FLOWEB, or ZMMOBTELLE. A 

name applied to various spocioH of Antennariat Crnu- 
yhalium^ IIclicImjfiHm, Xentnthewnm, &c. 



Fio. 285. ImpaRi-pinnate Leaf. 


ZMPABZ-FZHBATS. A term applied to a pinnate 
leaf having a terminal or odd leaflet. An Impari-pinnate 
leaf is shown at Fig. 285. 

ZMFATZEN8 (from imyatiena, impatient; referring 
to the elasticity of the valveB of the seed-pod, which 
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Zmpatiexis — continued. 

disohargfe the seeds when ripe). Balsam. Syn. BnUa^ 
mina. Ord. Oeraniaceot, A gfentLS oomprising about 135 
speoies of stove, greoiihouse, or hardy, annual or biennial 
herbs, sometimes sufPrutescont, natives, for the most 
part, of the mountains of tropical Asia and Africa, rare 
in Europe, North Ainorica, North Asia, and South Africa. 
Flowers purple, yellow, pink, or white, often showy ; pe- 
duncles axillary; petals four, oruoiate; two outer ones 
alternating with the sepals, upper one arched and emar- 
ginato, lower one drawn out into a spur at the base ; 
branches many-flowered. Loaves alternate, very rarely 
opposite. Comparatively few of the species are now in 
cultivation. The hardy annual kinds may be readily raised 
from seed, in spring, and they succeed in any ordinary 
light soiL The stove and gree^ouse species may be pro- 


Zmpatiens — continued. 

in a moist stove until beginning to flower, when a cooler 
and drier position will bo more suitable. Towards 
November, the leaves will drop, and the stems become 
swollen, thus indicating their ripening off. The plants 
should then be removed, and suspended near the glass 
in a house where there is a temperature of about 55dcg., 
and a rather dry atmosphere maintained. Here they 
should bo allowed to remain quite dormant, until starting 
time in April, the following year. 

I. amphorata (pltchordike).* Jl. pale purple, suffused and 
speckled with rose-red, liin. long; sepals greenish, broadly 
orbicular-cordatc, acute ; standard orbicular, notched at top, 
spurred behind; lip cylindri-succate, tip rounded with a short 
red incurved spur {in. long; lateral lobe rounded, terminal, 
pendulous, obtuse; racemes 2in. to Sin. long, many-flowered 
August and September. L bright green, often with pink edges 



FlU. 284. IMANTOPHYXLUM MINIATUM. 


pagated from cuttings ; or from seeds, when these are to 
be obtained. Cuttings generally root freely in a close 
frame. I. Sultani is one of the most beautiful and easily 
grown plants in cultivation. It succeeds well in a green- 
house throughout the summer, but requires an inter* 
mediate or warm structure in winter. If cuttings are 
taken from strong, healthy shoots, they root quickly in 
a propagating frame, at almost any season. They are 
best inserted singly in small pots, and afterwards kept 
somewhat restricted at the root, by only allowing very 
moderate shifts. Useful decorative plants may be grown 
in 5in. or Bin. pots, and they usually sucoeed better in 
these than in larger sizes. A rich, open soil should bo 
used. This species is comparatively new, and has been 
recommended for summer bedding outside ; but it has 
hitherto been tried without much success. I. ftaccida 
alba is very useful ; it succeeds under the same treatment 
as I. Sultani, I. Jerdonice is a dwarf species, and requires 
special treatment. It should be placed in a basket, about 
April, in a compost of peat and loam, and be suspended 


and midrib, Sin. to 6in. long, potioled, elliptic-ovate or laiicoolate. 
acuminate, finely crenate-serrate. .Stem succulent, branched up 
wards. A. 3ft. to 6ft. Western liimalayos. A handsome hardy 
annual. (B. M. 6650.) 

!• Balaam tna (Balsam).* Common Balsam. /I. red; pedi- 
cels aggregate. Summer. 1. lanceolate, serrated; lower ones 
opposite, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Iropical Asia, 1696. A well-known 
annual. Syn. BaUamina horteiudg. See Fig. 286. For general 
cultivation, tee Balaam. 

I. B. ooooinca (scarlet). Jl. red ; spur incurved, as long .as llie 
flower. June to September, f. alternate, oblong-oval, m i ralvd ; 
leafstalks with many glands. A. 2ft. East Indies, 1808. Stove 
annual. (B. M. 1256.) 

!• bioolor (two-coloured). Jl., lateral sepals green, small ; vexil- 
lum white, green at back, very convex ; labellum purple, ample, 
with a long, curved, obtuse tail ; mouth pure white ; pedicels 
slender, glabrous, about 2iu. long, generally aggregate. December. 
1. alternate, glabrous, 3iii. to 5in. or more long, elliptic-ovate, 
acuminate, attenuated tow'ards the base, coarsely serrated. 
Stem purplish-green, woody at base, herbaceous above. Fer- 
nando Fo, 1862. Stove perennial. (B. M. 5366.) 

Z. Candida (white). Jl. white, slightly speckled with crimson, 
large, showy. Autumn. 1. narrow-lanceolate, acumiuate, with 
crimson serration, in whorls of three. A. 6ft. Himalayas. 1838. 
Hardy annnaL (B. B. 1841, ai) 
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Zmpatiens — continued, 

X. ollllieiuiis (Chinese), fi, red; peduncles axillary, solitary or 
tu ill ; spur Idiforin. Julv and August, f. unposite, ses.'sile, 

lancet *ljite, sctaceously serrated, h. 2ft. India, 1840. (Ireenhouse 
annual. t^YN. i. aetacea, (It. M. 4631, under name of 1. fancicu- 
laia,) 

I. cornigera (horn -bearing). A synonym nf J . ijlandulifera. 

I. flacoida(Hacci<l).* yf. rich purple, flat, about 2in. long. Summer. 

I. tiark shining green, about 4iM. long. Mountains of Malabar, 
fcN loll, iVc., 1^1. A. 6in. to IHiii. U reenhouse annual.^ (H. M. 

A pale purple-flttweretl form of this is figured in Jt. M. 
5626, uiuler name of 1. Intilolia. 

X* f. alba (white) differs from the typiiyil species only in having 
pure \>hiW flowers. Greenhouse annual. Ihia form is fromiently 
met with in garilens under the names of i. Sultani alba and 

J. platyjtctala alba. 

I. fulva (tawny). ./?. orange-colour, thickly spottetl with reddish- 
brown, looselv panieled at the ends of the branches, hanging 
gracefully on thoir slender nodding stalks, the open mouth of the 
horn-.s}iaped sepal upward ; sac longer than broad, acutely 
conical, hipering into a strongly-inflexed spur, June t<» Sep- 
tiuubor. 1. ovate or oval, coansely tootheil, netioled. A. 2ft. to 
4ft. North America, but naturalised within the last half 
ceutnrv in Britain, and spreading rapidly. Hardy annual. (Sy. 
Ell. B. 314.) 



Fig. 286. Flowering Shoot op Impatiens Balsamin.v 
PLOKR-PLENO. 


X. slandulifera (gland*bearing). Jl. ro.se, axillary, fascicled and 
shortly pedicelleu; spur short, minute. August. whorled, 
lanceolate, glandularly serrate ; stipules glandular. Ceylon, 1839. 
Greenhouse annual. (B. M. 4623, under name of J. eornigera.) 

I. Hookeriana (Hooker’s).* fi. white, streaked with crimson, 
large ; petals broad. Winter. 1. large, pale green. A. 2|ft. 
Ceylon, 1852. .Store perennial. (B. M. 4704.) 

L JerdonlSB (Mrs. Jerdon’s).* Jl. large, axillary, six to eight in a 
cluster ; sepals green, tide ones bright yellow ; jiouch bright red. 
Summer. 2. oval, disposed on the upper part of the gouty stems. 
A. 9in. East Indies, 1852. A rare butoistinct and ornamental 
stove annual. (B. M. 4739.) 

I. maoropliSflla (largc-icuved). Jl. yellow, red; podundes 
one-flowered, aggregated ; spur short. July and August. 1. 
large, alternate, ovate-acuminaic, iiiucroiiate, serrate. A. 3ft. 
.Mountains of Ceylon, 1838. Stove perennial. (B, M. 4^2.) 

Z. noll-me-tangrore. Touch-me-not. /. yellow, spotted internally 
with red, large ; peduncles three or four-flowered. July. 1. 
ovate, cfnir.sely toothed. A. 1ft. to lift. F.urcme (BrittiinX 
Siiieria, aiul West Asia. Hardy annual. (Sy. Kn. B. 3ll) 

X. pallida Qiale). Jl. pale yellow, sparingly dotted with brownish- 
red ; sac dilated, and very obtuse, broader than long, tipped with 
H short incurved spur. July to September. 1. ovate or oval, 
coarsely toothed, pctiolert. North America. Hardy annual. 

X. platypetala ( broad -petaled). Jl. rose ; petals transversely obenr- 
date ; peduncles one-tlowcrcd, shorter than the leaves ; spur 


Impatiens — continued. 

filiform, falcate. Summer. 1. whorled, oldong • lanceolate, 
argutely serrated. A. lift. Java, 1844, Stove annual. (B. E. 
xxxii. M.) 

X. p. alba (white). A garden name for 1. Jlaccida alha. 

I. puloherrlma (faire.st). Jl. red ; pcdmiclcH two or three, 
axillary, one-flowered ; spur tlliform. .July. 1. alternate, ovate, 
.sebiceoiisly serratcMl, glaucous beneath. A. 6ft. Bombay, 1848. 
( 4 reenh 0 u.se annual. (IC M. 4615.) 

I. repons (creeping). A. bright yellow', large. Summer. 1. 
smalT, very dark green, A. lift, (’eylon, 1848. A compact-grow- 
ing stove bienniiil, making an excellent basket plant. (U. M. 
4404.) 


Fig. 287. iMrAi’iK.Ns Koyi.ki, show'ing Top of Flowering 
Branch, det;icheil l''l<>wor, and Young Seed V’^essel. 

I. Roylei (Hoyle’s).* .jf. purple, many-umbelled or short-racemed ; 
standard two-lobed ; wings broad ; lip succule, very obtuse, ; spur 
short ; peduncles sub-tenninal. Augu.st. t. usually opposite and 
whorleu, lanceolate or ovate-lanceolate, sliar]>ly serrate. A. 10ft. 
India, 1839. Hardy annual. See V'ig. 287. (B. M. 4020, and 
B. E. xxvL 22, under name of 7. (/tandnlifcra.) 

X. H. mAOrochlla (large-lipped). Jl. ro.se, tmninal, iiinhellate. 
July and August. upper ones alternate, ovate-lanceolate, 
serrate ; petioles glandular. A. Bft. North India, 1838. Plant 
erect. Hardy annual. (B. E. 1840, 8.) 

!• R. moEOtaata (musky). 1. altemite and whorleil, coarsely 
serrate, less glandular. 

X. EOabrida (scabrid). Jl. yellnw', with minute purple dots; 
peduncles two to six-flowered, .iuly. 1. lanceolate, cuspidately 
serrated, acuminated, pubesc.ent. Stem purplish, slightly angular. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. Himalaya, 1827. Hardy annual. SYS. J. trievrnis. 
(B. M. 4051 ; B. E. 184U, 9.) 

I. EOtacea (bristly). A synonym of /. chinenais. 

X. Snltani (Sultan of Zanzibar’s).* Jl. scarlet; petals quite flat; 
dorsal (or standard) obovate-orbicular, retuse, rather smaller tlinn 
the others ; latenil petils cleft to the base into obovate-cuneate 
equal flat lobes ; lip drawn out into a long, slender, curved spur. 
1. ovate-lanceolate, acuminate. Zanzibar. A glabrous, erect- 
brauched, rather succulent, stove perennial herb, and an almost 
continuous flowerer. (B. M. 6643.) 

X. S. alba (white). A garden name for 7. Jlaccida alba. 

I. trioorniE (three-homed). A synonym of /. aeabrida. 

X. Walkerl (Walker’s).* Jl. scarlet (except two green outer sepals), 
liiii. to liin. long ; anterior sepal somewhat pltcher-Hhaped, 
elongated, contracted below the mouth, attennated at the other 
extremity into a conical, subulate, incurved spur ; peduncles 
erect; pedicels long, slender. Winter. 1. deep green, penni- 
iierved, 3in. to 4in. long, potioled, scattered, ovate or ovate- 
lunceolate, acuminate, taiieriiig at base ; margins serrated, and 
tipped with soft bristles. Stem deep purple, erect. A. 1ft. to lift, 
(’ey Ion. Btove perennial. (B. M. 5237.) 

IMFLEZ0U8. Entangled; interlaced. 

IBCPBEONATION. The fertilisation of the ovulo 
by the pollen-tnbos. See also Kybridisingr. 

ZHARCHINO. See Orafting. 
ZVA&TXCXTXJLTED. Without joints. 

ZECARVZLLEA (named after P. Inoarville, a 
Chinese Jesuit, and a botanical correspondent of Bernard 
de JuBeieu, in the year 1743). Oud. Bignoniacea, A 
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XnoarvUlea — continmd, 

genui, as now understood, containing three or four 
specie! of erect, greenhouse or hardy glabrous perennials, 
with racemose, bilabiate, tubular flowers. A mixture of 
loam, peat, and sand, or any light rich soil, will suit them. 
Propagated by divisions of the roots, or by seeds. 

Z. oompacta (compact). Jl. bright rose>pink, disposed in clusters : 
corolla hIm/UL in length, funnel -shaped. Summer. I, unequally 
pinnate, with short, ovate-acute segments, fleshy, tufted or 
ultimately scattered. North-west China, 1881. Hardy. (B. Q. 

106a) 

!• Koopmannil (Koopmann’s.) A synonym of J. Oluan, 



FiQ. 288. 1NCARV1LLF.A Oi.GE, showing Flowering Shout and 
detached Single Flower. 


Z, Olgie (Olga's).* Jl, bright rose, pru<lu<*ed in the upper axils, 
on very shoit stalks; corolla c^iiiipanulate-infuiidihulilorni, with 
short, rounded, spreading lobes. Suiiiiiier. 1. opposite, pinnate ; 
s(>gnientH nurrow-ohlong, pinnatifld. h, 3ft. to 4ift. 'J'urkestan, 
1880. A very handsonitt hiir<ly perennial. Syn. i. Koo'immnnii. 
See Fig. 288. (b. M. 6695; U. O. 1001.) 

Z. ainenaia (Chinese). Jl. nearly sessile, in loose tenninal raceme.s ; 
corolla scarlet, large. 1. alternate, hi- or tripinnate ; segments 
narrow, h. 1ft. to 2ft. (Uiiiia. Oreeiihouse. 

XVCISSB. Begularly divided by deep incisions. 
INCLINING. Bonding forwards. 

INCLXTBSD. Inclosed in anything. 
INCOMPLETE!. One of the divisions into which 
— for the requirements of systematic botany — the groat 
class of Dicotyledons is divided. The corolla, and often 
calyx, is quite absent, and “suppression” is carried to 
its greatest extent. Some of the more important of the 
orders belonging to the division I'unnnjthloi ai’e : Cemiferatf 
Cupuliferat, Salictneaif and VrticarecB. 

INCURVED. Curved inwards. 

INDEFINITE. In great number; stamens arc said 
to be indoflnite when they are too numerous to count. 

INDEKISCENT. Not opening in a defluito 
manner when ripe. 

INDIAN BLUE. See Nymphsoa stellata cyauea. 
INDIAN CORN. See Zaa. 

INDIAN CRESS. See Tropesolnin majus. 
INDIAN FIG. See Opnntia. 

INDIAN GARLAND FLOWER. See Kedy- 
ohinin. 

INDIAN HAWTHORN. See Rapliiolepis. 
INDIAN MULBERRY. See Morinda. 
INDIAN FINH. See Dianthus ohlnenais. 

INDIAN SHOT. See Canaa. 

XNDXARUBBER PLANT. See Fiona elaatioa. 


INDIGOFER A (from indigo, a blue dye, and fero, 
to bear ; on aecouut of some of the species yielding the well- 
known dye). Indigo. Okd. Leguminoew. A genus com- 
prising 220 species of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy 
herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, the greater number of 
which belong to the African continent, but abound also 
in America and Asia, and a few extend to Australia. 
Flowers usually pink or purple, in axillary racemes or 
spikes; keel of corolla furnished with a subulate s})ur 
on both sides, at length usually bending back elastic- 
ally. Leaves impari- pinnate or i)innate, rarely digitate 
or simple. Very few species of this large genus are in 
cultivation. They arc propagated by seeds ; or by firm 
cuttings of young slioots, inserted in sandy or peaty soil, 
under a band glass, in a slighf heat, in summer. I. decura 
is a very desirable groenliouse shrub of moderate growth, 
which flowers profusely in summer, and is one of the 
species most generally cultivated. The plants should he 
cut in, about February or March, and started in a little 
warmth, when 'any repotting should also be attended to. 
They may bo hardened, to grow in a cold frame after- 
wards, and watered freely throughout the growing and 
flowering period. The wood should be thoroughly ripened 
by exposure, in autumn, and a season of rest allowed in 
winter. /. Gerardiana forms a compact bush in the 
open shrubbery, and is also well adapted for covering 
walls, whore it makes better growths, and flowers more 
freely. It is one of the hardiest species. Indigoferas 
succeed in a somewhat rough compost of turfy loam and 
leaf soil. To insure an abundance of flowers, the wood 
must be well ripened. 

I. angulata (angular). A synonym of /. austmlw. 

1. Anil. Anil. Jl. pinkish ; racemes axillary, shorter than the 
leaves. Summer. C. pinnate, with three to seven pairs <if oval 
or oblong leaflets, hardly pubescent beneath. Stems shrubby, 
erect, h. 2ft. to 4ft. West Indies and tropical America, previous 
to 1731. Stove. (Ji. M. 6606.) 

I. atro-purpurea (dark purple), n. dark purple, crimson ; 
racemes axillary, slender. August. 1. fuuiiate, with Hve to seven 
or ten pairs of oval, retuse, mucronulate leaflets, rather unduJate<l 
on margins, h. 6ft. Mopaul, 1816. Half-hardy shrub. (D. M. 
3066 ; h. R. 1744.) 

I. australis (Southern).* Jl. roho-coloured ; rucemos rather shorter 
than the leaves. March to June. 1. )dnuate, having live to seven 
pairs of elliptic-obtuse, glabrous leaflets. Stem shrubi>y. h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Australia, 1790. A handsome greenhouse species, with a 
neat habit; it is an excellent pot plant. Syn.s. 1. ant/ulata 
(B. 11. 991), /. sylmtica (B. M. 3006 ). (B. R. 386 ; L. B. 0. 149.) 

I. decora (comely). Jl. reddish, disposed in dense rac.eme.s. 
Spring and summer. 1. pinnate ; leaflets two to six pains, 
ovate, obtuse, inucronate, and with a few peltate hairs Iteueaili. 
h. 3ft. China, 1844. (ireenhouse evergreen shrub. (B, M. 5063; 
B. R. 1846, 22.) 

I. d. alt>a (w’hite).* An elegant variety, with lung racemes of 
white flowers; it tlirives well, and pioves almost hardy, when 
planted against a wall. 

I. Dosua (Dosi-swa). fl. bright red ; racemes axillary, .shorter 
than the leaves. Summer. 1. piimato, having ten to fifteen paii .i 
of oval, rotu.se, nmcronulato leaflets, which, us well as the 
liranclies, are clothed with rufesceiit hairs on botli surfacea 
h. l^ft. India. Ureenhouse. 

X. florlbunda (profuse-flowering). A garden name of 7. (Jerard- 
tana. 

L Gerardiana (Gerard’s).* Jl. pale re»l, in distinctly-stalked, 
twelve to twenty -flowered racemes. July. 1. slmrtly stalked, 
polo grey-green, glaucous and lioaiy below. India. A low, uiueli- 
branched shrub, perhaps the hanliest species. Syn. 7. Jton. 
Inuida, of gardens. (B. R. 1842, 67, under name of 7. Dotsua.) 

I. sylvatloa (sylvan). A synonym of /. australis. 

I. tlaotorla (dyer's).* Jl. with a pale vexillum, and red keel and 
wings; racemes axillary, shorter than the leave.s. July. 1. 
pinnate, with four to seven pairs of obovate leaflets, wliic.h are 
pubescent beneath. Stem suttruticose, erect. /t. 4tt. t<i 6ft. 
East Indies, 1731. Stove. I’his is the imtst universally cultivated 
of all the species. 

X« Vlolaoea (violet). ,/!. purple, red ; racouies axillary, longer than 
the leaves. Suinnn*r. 1. pinnatt*, witli ti\e pains of oh<»vat<*- 
elliptic, flat, slightly puhescent leaflets, h, 6ft. East Indies, 
1819. Half-hardy. (B. M. 3348.) 

INDUMENTUM. Thu hairy covering of plants, of 
whatever kind. 
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XNBUPLZCATE. Havinfr tho mtirg'iiis bent abruptly 
inwards, and the external face of these edpros applied 
to each other without any twistiupp. 

ZNDtJSIUM. Tho moinbranons cover which overlies 
or underlies tho fiporanj^ia of ferns. The name is also 
applied to the annulus of some funerals. 

IKEBMIS. TTnarmed; destitute of any kind of 
spines or prickles. 

ZNPERIOB. Growing: below some other orjjan. 
The ovary, or fruit, is said to be Inferior when it is 
crowned by the calyx, petals, and stamens. 

ZNFLOBESCENCE. The disposition of the flowers. I 
ZNT&ACTOES. Curved inwards. 

iNrvimiBUUFoait. Funnel-shaped. 

ZNOA (the South American name of one of tlie specie.s). 
Ord. Legununosop. A peiius comprisini? 140 species of 
stove unarmed shrubs or trees, natives of tho warmer parts 
of South America, principally of Guiana and Brazil. 
Flowers usually white or yellowish, prod need in spikes 
or nearly fflobular heads, from the axils of the leaves. 
Leaves abruptly pinnate, composed of from two to five 
or six pairs of rather lafgro leaflets. The species, with the 
exception, perhaps, of J. j^nlcherrimu, are very rarely 
scon in cultivation. They thrive in a comi)Oht of peat 
and loam, and plenty of moisture will be netulod during 
tho summer months, but scarcely any in winter. In- 
creased by outtinffs, made of the young shoots, in spring 
and summer, and inserted in sandy peat, under a boll 
glass, in heat. 

I« maoropliylla (larne-leuvod). Jt. yellow. /. hipiimate, of two I 

f Kiii-s ; leaflets ovate, acute, smooth, shining al»ove, a gland | 
letween each pair; petiole winged, h. 20ft. Cuinana, IBlfi. 

(H, M. 5076.) ! 

[« puIoliexTlllUi (fairest). /I. scarlet, dis|iose<l in .soUt.'ny, ficdiin- ! 
dilate, pendulous head.H. Suiiitiier. 1. i^ith f<»ur or five pairs <»f 
pinme ; each pinna bearing from twenty to twenty -six i>airh of 
small, liiu^ar, obtuse, closely imbricated, a<lpre.ssedly-ciliat<‘d | 
leaflets. Jiranches slender, spreuiliiig. h. 10ft. Mexico, 1846. ' 

/p M n w id7 ^ ; 

An American name for Ile.r glabra, ! 
ZNOCAB.FUS (from inns, a fibre, and karitos, a > 
fruit; in reference to the fibrous envelopes). ()ri>. 
LfgumiiioHOi. A genus comprising three species of stove 
evergreen trees, natives of the Pacific islands and the 
Indian Archipelago. Flowers yellow, in axillary spikes ; 
calyx tnbnlar ; fietals five. Leaves simple (one-foliolate), 
coriaceous, i>enninerved ; petioles very short. The specie.s 
require a compost of loam and peat. Cuttings of tho half- 
riponod shoots will rot^t in sand, in heat. 

I« Odalls (cdilile). /. white ; petals five, uiiiteil to ftirin a short 
tube. Summer, /r, a <»ne-sct‘<led fibrous jiod, 1. aiternate. 
h. 20ft. South Sea Islands, 

ZESECTZCZDES. The prom]>t destruction of in- 
jurious insects, immediately any are detected, is an 
important and essential operation to be performed in 
connection with all cultivated trees and plants. Insects 
of the most minute description increase with such 
rapidity, if left alone, that irreparable damage is soon 
caused to any subject they infest. An Insecticide is 
any composition prefiared from ingredients destructive 
to insect life. Some Insecticides, too, arc useful in 
checking or destroying low forms of parasitic plant 
life, such as Mildew, Ace. To be effective and avail- 
able for use on plants, it must be fatal to insects 
without in any way injuring the host. Plants which 
are leafless, and in a dormant state, will bitar being 
washed with an Insecticide nearly or quite double 
the strength they could withstand when in full hsaf ; 
hence the importance of thoroughly cleaning 
also tho house, during winter, when insects increase 
less rapidly than at other seasons, and are more con- 
centrated on those parts of deoidnons plants which 
remain. Tobacco, in one form or another, is, perhaps, 
the most useful substance entering into tho composi- 
tion of Insecticides. It may be soaked in water, for 
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dipping plants, and the preparation made to any strength 
desired; used as a dry, ground powder, for dusting 
over the leaves or points of shoots; or burnt in houses, 
for the destruction of insects by tho smoke. Soft Soap 
is a cheap and excellent Insecticide, used in many 
gardens to the exclusion of all other preparations. It 
may bo readily dissolved in water at any time, and to 
any required strength, according as various plants may he 
able to withstand it. An ounce, or oven loss, to a gallon 
of water, will generally bo sufficiently strong to use for 
sponging the leaves, or for dipping plants in. Kicotino 
Soap has some of tho jiroperties of tobacco; it is a good 
Insecticide, and may, wlieri purchased, ho readily prepared 
for use. Gishurst ("ompouiid, an old and well-known 
composition, in frequent use, and Fir-tree Oil, are soluble 
and useful Insoctioidos for general purposes. Directions 
for preparing them accompany each box or bottle sold ; 
and it is rather important that they bo followed, as far 
as possible, especially in the use of soft water. Petro- 
leum — erroneously called paraffin, a tlift’erent article — is 
very destructive, especially to Mealy Bug; hut, unfor- 
tunately, it is insoluble in water, and reipiires very 
I'areful ap]ilication. A small wineglassful to throe gal- 
lons of water, is not too much in many instances; but it 
must ho thoroughly mixed with tlio water by constant 
agitation, preferably with a s 3 Tingo. Hellebore Powder 
is sometimes employed as an Insecticide, more particu- 
larly for the destruction of the Gooseberry Catoriiillar ; 
but, being a deadly poison, it must be carefully handled, 
and be afterwards wasliod off with clean water. Flowers 
of Sulphur, used either dry or mixed with water, is 
one of tho best things for destroying or preventing tho 
spread of Mildew. There are various other Insecticides 
sold, but those already" noticed are mostly in general 
use, and answer their purjioscj, when properly at»plicd, 
so far as can bo expected of prejiarations. Their use and 
effect with, and on, different plants can only be treated 
of individually and after experience gained from ex- 
periments made according to tho directions usually 
accompanying tho respective preparations. 

It is much preferable to avoid, as far as possible, tho 
use of Inseidicide.s, especially those ajiplied in a liipiid 
state, as it is fre<iuently a difficult matter, even with 
careful i)recaution8, to kill insects entirely, without, at tho 
same time, causing injury to the plants infested by them. 
If due care and attention bo paid to watering, syringing, 
and ventilation, as well as proper repotting, Ac., insects 
will not give much trouble. When tho use of an Insecti- 
cide becomes requisite, it should bo ])romptly applied, 
choosing an evening or a dull day for tho ojieration, and 
afterwards removing all traces by clear water. Insect 
Powder — of which tho basis is composed of the dried and 
powdered leaves and flowers of ]*[f rethrum, roeeum and 
P. cine rarifvli urn — is effective when dusted on infested 
plants. 

ZNSECTS. No other class of the animal kingdom 
is of so much interest and iinportaneo to those engaged 
in gardening, or in farming, as are Insects, which, in 
in their countless forms and modes of life, force them- 
selves uy>on the notice of even the least observant. 
The dostmotion they cause to field and garden pro- 
duce is groat, and at times excessive ; and these attacks 
can bo met successfully only when moans are used that 
are bused on a knowledge of the habits of tho injurious 
species. But while Insects are more conspicuous because 
of tho injnrieB they inflict on our fields and gardens, wo 
must not forget that many kinds are beneficial to plants, 
either by the services they render in convoying pollen 
from flower to flower, and thereby scouring the prodno- 
tion of healthy offspring to the plants; or by feeding on, 
and thus destroying, the injurious kinds of Insocts. 
Were it not for tho aid rendered to us by tho parasitic 
spocios, we must often be helpless to check the ravages 
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of the others, whhjli, (hjspito this aid, are often but 
too wido-Hproad and serious. 

Space will not Jiorci permit of more than a very >)rief 
sketch of some of tlio loadiiip!' points in the striuiture 
and life-history of the (slass and of its leading orders, 
with a more indication, in the most general t<Jrms, of 
the more consi)ioaoiiH damage done by them, and of the 
m( 5 ans of remedy generally applicable ; but fuller infor- 
mation will bo found plentifully se.attored through this 
work under the various headings refGrr<^d to below. 


luseots — continued. 

scarcely showing even a tra(!e of a head. Such larvm 
are familiar to everyone under the name of maggots or 
grubs, ejj. those of Bees, Flies, &c. (see Fig. 311). The 
pupro of Insects that undergo a complete metamorphosis 
are not able to move about or to feed, but remain 
helpless for a longer or shorter period, while changes 
are going on within, which result in the development of 
the porfetst insect (imago), showing all the distinctive 
characters already set forth. '^Phese (piiescent pupie 
differ much from the Inrvie (see Fig. 30ff), as they show tlm 


The woid “Insect” literally means any 
animal which has the body so divided as 
to seem c-ut into sucicessive parts, usually 
resembling rings of hard substimce, con- 
nected by soft skin. TIkj name lias been 
used to include all the animals with bodies 
resembling a row of joints, even Worms 
having been at one time included among 
Insects, along with Spiders, Mites, (^rabs, 
Woodlice, and Centipedes. At the present 
time, the name is confined to a considi'rably 
smaller group of animals — the true Insects 
—though some authorities still include with 
those tlie other groups named above, except 
Worms. In this restricted sense, the class 



of Insects is composed of animals that 
possess a jointed body made up of a num- 
ber (twenty or twenty-one) of rings of 
horny siibstanee (chitinc), coniioctcd by skin, so united 
as to form three great divisions in the body, viz., the 
head, the thorax, and the abdomen ; that have antenna!, 
or feelers, on the head, and three pair.s of homy jointed 
logs, and usually two pairs of wings, on the thorax ; 
that breathe by tubes (trachea') all through the body 
and limbs, which tubes oiien on the surface of the body 
by small holes (spiracjlos) ; and that, in course of growth, 
])ass through a succession of chang(!s (metamorjihoscs), 
beginning with the egg, and going on through the stage.s 
of larva and pupa ((ihrysalis), before aHsuming the per- 
fect condition (imago), in which alone they i»rosent 
all the crharactors enumerated above. This sorics of 
changes may he of twt» kinds. In one, the larva, on 
emerging from the egg, resembles the mature Insect in 
form, and differs from it only in size, and in the entire 
absence of wings; whihs the pupa differs from the mature 
Insect only in the wings, though indicated, being small and 
rudimentary. Both larva (see Fig. 314) and pupa are 
also sexually immature. This kind of metamorphosis is 
said to be incomplete. Complete metamorphosis differs 


Fig. 291. Larv.e op Rose- leak Sawplv. 

future limbs (ant<!un«?, legs, and wings) of the imago, 
though these parts are still useless, and of very small 
size. The Butterflies and Moths, while pupm, have the 
whole body enveloped in a hard crust, which binds down 
all the parts immovably to tluj body, leaving only a 
slight power of movement in the hinder rings. When 
the pupa is helpless, its safety is generally i)rovided 
for by the larva forming a cell or cocoon of silk, 
earth, or other material, compacted with a ctiiuont from 
its mouth, in which the pupa lies concealed till tlic 
imago breaks out from it, and crawls to the outer air, 
with wings at first crumpled and useless, but soon ex- 
panding and bec-oming firm to carry it in flight through 
the air. Whatiiver the degree or kind of metamorphosis 
undergone by it, the Insect, in its progress from the egg 
to maturity, grows frotiuently with enormous rapidity. 
The outer coat of the body is too rigid to allow of the 
corresponding extension in it ; but the difficulty is mot 
by the larva several times (four times or oftencr) throw- 
ing off its skin. The old skin separates from the body of 
the larva, it sidils along the back in front, and the larva 
wriggles its way f)ut, frequently with a skin of a very 
different colour from that in wliich it had previously 
shown itself. In like manner, the skin of the pupa 
bursts to set free the imago. 


Fig. 289. Larva of .S.mai.l Caubagf. Buiterfly. 



Fig. 290. Larva of Leopard Moth. 


from this in the larva (see Figs. 28ff, 2ff0, and 2in ) being 
quite unlike the mature Insect. Very generally, it re- 
sembles a worm in its form. It may have a distinct 
head, and the rings of the body, though like one another, 
may differ in the three immediately behind the head 
each bo^ng-a pair of horny jointed logs, wliilo those 
of the hinder part of the body may boar skinny suckers 
(prolegs) — ^^the number varies considerably, and they 
ttiay bo quite absent. Larvto of this type (see Fig. 2inj 
are called Caterpillars, and are mot with among the 
Butterflies, Moths, and Sawflios. Another group of In- 
Boote, in the larval state, ore footless creatures, frequently 


The sudden and mysterious appearance of certain 
kinds of Inseots at one time led to the belief that they 
must be produced by spontaneous generation from dead 
and decaying substances ; but the i>rogress of accurate 
roHoarches into tlioir life-histories has proved conclu- 
sively that they always originate from })arentK, though 
at times, in the case of certain Insects, several of 
the true Gall-flies of the Oak-tree, tlie parents and the 
immediate ofispriug may differ considerably in appear- 
ance. The females produce eggs, except in a few groups, 
such as the A])hides, in which the young Insects may be 
brouglit forth, not sexually by eggs, but by a process 
of budding. In the case of a few other Insects, the 
eggs are hatched while still within the body of the 
mother, which thus gives birth to living young or larva?. 
The fact tliat Insects arc always produced from parents, 
renders it of the utmost im])ortan(!e, when dealing with 
the injurious species, to become familiar with the habits 
of the females as well as of tht! larva?, wdiieh latter are 
usually the destructive agents, and are therefore the mo'-*e 
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generally obHorvo<l by gardeners and agrieultiirists. Such 
a knowledge treqnently enables us to devise means of 
warding off the damage that would otherwise bo un- 
avoidable, and of assailing the dcstroyors in the most 
effective way. 

The following details of stnuiture have reference only to 
mature Insects: 

Mouth. In its essential structure, the mouth consists 
of certain parts, six in number, though some of them 
bear appendages. Those parts may undergo great modi- 
fication, and may bo adapted to very different uses, so as 
to be hardly recognisable wlnui compared with tlui mouth 
of one of the more typical forms. The chief modifications 
will be treated of under the various groups of Insects ; 
it is here only necessary to describe the parts of the mouth 
of a Beetle, selecting this as a tyi)e because of all the 
parts of a fully-developed mouth being well seen in 
Beetles. In them, the month is formed hy an upper 
lip (labrum), two pairs of jaws working horizontally 
like the blades of scissors (called mandibles and maxUlm, 
or upper and lower jaws respectively), and a lower lip 
(labium). The mandibles are specially adapted for cutting 
the food to be taken into the moutli. The maxillm are 
not HO strong, and often bear tufts of hair to serve as 
brushes. Bach also boars a jointed body (palpus), which 
seems to serve as a sense-organ. The lower lip bears t. 
pair of similar jointed bodies (labial palpi). 

Limbn. The middle division of the body (thorax) hears 
the limbs, viz., throe pairs of jointed legs on the lower 
surface or breast, and two pairs of wings, attached to the 
upper surface of the two hinder of the three rings of which, 
closely consolidated, the thorax is made up. The legs 
are generally present, though, in some Insects, one or more 
pairs may bo Ul-doveloped, or oven entirely absent. They 
vary in relative size, and in the number of parts of which 
they are made up ; but they are of less importance in 
giving characters for the orders than are the wings. The 
latter organs, in their typical condition, e.g., in Hymerw- 
piera or in Lfpidoplera, are two pairs of broad membranes, 
supported upon norvures traversed by breathing-tubes 
(traohem). The upper or front pair almost always exceed 
the lower or hind wings in size and in complexity of 
nenration, but resemble them as regards texture and general 
appearance. In several groups, however, this typical 
structure is departed from, as will be more fully stated 
below. Not a few Insects either have the wings small 
and utterly inefficient (as the female Winter Moth, see 
liHg. 294), or altogether absent (as Fleas and many other 
parasitic Insects). 

Periods of Destructive Activity. As a general rule, 
the larv®, during their rapid growth, are far more 
hurtful to vegetation than are the perfect Insects ; in 
fact, certain of the groups of Insects are unable, in 
the perfeot state, to feed upon plants, save by sucking 
up the nectar or honey contained in the flowers, e.g., the 
whole group of Lepidoptera. Yet these same Insects, 
in the larval stage, were once provided with strong jaws, 
well fitted to cut their food, and then probably fed vora- 
ciously upon their food-plants. But among the groups 
provided with a mouth suited for qhewing (e.f/., Beetles 
and OrthopieTa)f or for puncturing the tissues of plants 
and sacking the juices {Hemiptera^ particularly Aphides), 
the perfeot Insects may be almost as destructive as the 
larvae ; indeed, some kinds are not injurious to man ex- 
cept in the mature condition. 

General motliods of prevention and of remedy against 
damage from Insects, may be treated of here ; but 
details as to those practices must be sought under 
the special headings. The methods employed to pre- 
vent attacks must depend on the habits and m^es 
of life of the Insects to be dreaded. Of course, the 
destruction of the creatures, either as larvm, pupae, or 
mature Insects, before they have laid their e^gs, is the 
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most certain means. This may be effected either by 
direct efforts, such as hand-picking, or applications of 
poisonous solutions or gases to them ; or else — and pro- 
bably with greater, if less apparent, success — by making 
use of the natural moans of oheoking their undue in- 
crease. Among the most eflitnent of these natural moans 
ore birds and panisitio Insects, both of which destroy 
vast multitudes of the more hurtful kinds in all their 
stages. Much has boon written, and earnest ba/e boon 
the disputes that liav(3 boon waged, regarding the relation 
of birds to agriculture jyid to gardening. While somt*. 
writers have represontod them as frequently most de- 
.structivo to the er()i)s and to fruit-trees, others have as 
strenuously uphold their groat value as natural guardians 
of these crops and fruit-trees from the ravages of swarms 
of Insect foes. In those, as in so many other disputes, 
the truth probably lies between the extremes : but, while 
admitting, as we must admit, that birds are, at certain 
times of the year, more hurtful than beneficial to farmers 
and gardeners, yet the danger from them at these times 
may be comparatively easily guarded against ; wliile the 
benefits eouferrod by them, during the rest of the year, 
are so great as far to outweigh any damage done by 
them. It must bo remembered, moreover, that injury 
is done only by those birds that feed on fruits or seeds, 
such as blackbirds, sparrows, and many finches ; or on 
roots or tubers, such as rooks ; and that even these 
birds almost all feed largely on Insects also. On the 
other hand, many species of slondor-hilled birds may be 
said to live exclusively on Insects throughout the year, 
or Kuch X)art of it as they H])end with us. Some bifds, 
like the bullfinch, are in the habit of pulling off the young 
buds of the fruit-bearing bushes and trees ; but this 
seems to bo done in the search for larvco hidden in 
the buds, and which, if left in them, would destroy 
them in any ouee. In like manner, the apparent injury 
done to trees by woodpeckers boring into tht» trunks, is 
not really such, as the holes are bored by the bird to 
roach and to extract the larvao of Insects hidden away in 
tunnels in the wood, or between the wood and the bark, 
and which, if left there, would have done no leas injury ; 
while, if they had reached maturity, they would have re- 
produced their kind, to the further detriment of the 
trees. 

Even more efficient than the birds, in reducing the 
numbers of the injurious kinds of Insects, are the parasitic 
species of Insects ; though, from their small size and unob- 
trusivo habits, they are readily overlooked, and the work 
done by them undervalued. Among these, some devour the 
Insects or suck out their juices as food. As examples of 
those may be noted the Ground Beetles, and the larvee of 





Fro. 292. Larva of Ladybird. 

the Ladybird Beetles (see Fig. 292) and of the Lacowing 
Flies, which devour the Green Flies, or Aphides, in myriads. 
Other insects (e.g., some Solitary Wasps) carry off email 
Caterpillars, &o., to serve as food for their ofiTspring. But 
far more important than even these are the parasites that 
deposit their eggs upon or in the body of some Insect, 
generally a larva, there to disclose the grubs. The latter 
live in the interior of their host, eating the fat, but' leaving 
untouched the vital organs, till at last, when growth has 
been completed by the parasites, they eitlior form eoooons 
inside its body, or else burrow out through the skin, 
to become pupaa in some oonoealment, where, though 
helpless, they may remain safe. True parasites of this 
latter sort belong, with rare exceptions, ,to the Diptera or 
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Two-wiugod Fliefl (Tachina and allied genera), or to certain 
diviBions of the Hymenoptera. In this latter order, Rome 
groups, with very numerous kinds in each, are entirely, or 



almost entirely, confined to imrasitism (Tehneumons — see 
Fig. 293 — and Chalcidida^), and many Bpocies in the other 
groups of the order are also parasites. In fact, it may 
almost be said that there are few Insects which are 
not preyed on by one or more (and frequently by many) 
of these minute parasites. It is hardly in our power to do 
anything directly to increase the numbers of these allies ; 
but it is well to be able to recognise their general 
appearance, and to refrain from killing them. 

In many eases, however, we must not trust to the 
efforts of birds and Insects to limit the numbers of 
our Insect foes. ‘When their attacks ar<5 severe, it is 
necessary to remove or to destroy them more ra])idly than 
can bo done by natural agencies ; and, though tlie methods 
employed must bo varied to suit the special circumstances 
that call for them, yet the same metliods an' largely aj)* { 
plicable for the destruction of many kinds of liisccts. A I 
few of the more generally useful may be mentioned here. | 
Tobacco smoke is very fatal to many of the hurtful j 
Insects, where those attack plants under cover, in 
greenhouses. It is especially efficacious against Aphides. 
Either strong coarse tobacco, or the paper in w’hich it 
has been wrapped, is burned in the place to be freed 
from the foe ; the doors are all kept closed during the 
operation, and for some time afterwards. Infusions of 
tobacco, of Hellebore, or of other insecticides, arc some- 
times prepared, and are scattered over the plants by | 
means of a watering pot or syringe. Thesci applica- ; 
tions are usually very fatal to larvro feeding on such ' 
parts of plants as allow of the solution being properly | 
applied to them, and they do not injure the host. Scale, i 
and other Insects that lie closely adherent to loaves or i 
branches, are seldom much affected by tobacco smoke, | 
and they are best removed by washing the i>arts with 1 
water, or with solutions of soft soap or of poisonous sub- ; 
stances ; and the efficacy of the applications is increased i 
by using a brush to put them on with. Several kinds ] 
of injurious Inrvin are in the habit of living in groups, ' 
in or under w'eba. These nro easily csleared away i 
with the webs ; and the whole should ho destroyed, by | 
burning or otherwise. Larvae living in the interior of ' 
branches, or in galls, cannot be rcacdied without remov- 
ing the injured structures; and this is also usually 
the case with root-feeders. When a plant is withering 
without any apparent cause, the removal of the earth 
from its root will, at times, disclose the hidden larva that 
has been feeding there. Sometimes, also, larvea feed at 
night on the leaves, and during the day hide themselves 
in tlie earth. Hence, the depredators can bo detected 
only at night, by the use of a lantern. Many Insect 
larvso roll up a leaf, or spin together two or three leaves, 
so as to form a protection for themselves against all 
means of destruction save hand - picking ; but, fortu- 
nately, such larv89 are seldom fatal in their atta<!k8 ; 
though, frequently, the plants become very unsightly 
under thorn. Trees and shrubs arc attacked in this 
way more often than are herbaceous jdants. A severe 
shaking will often cause a large number of the larvw to 
drop from their tubes, and to hang susiionded in the air 
by silken threads till the danger is past, when they 
remount by their threads. If a sheet is spread below 
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the tree, they may be shaken on to it, and then readily 
gathered to bo destroyed. The mere shaking of the 
plant is not enough. Many larva) (#*..7., those of Gooseberry 
Sawflies, of Winter Moth, &c., fall to the ground when 
full fed, there to burrow in order to form cocoons, and 
to become pupa), within a very little distance of tlio ^ 
surface of the ground. Soot, gas-lime, and other nauseous 
materials are often spread on the soil around the stems 
of trees and shrubs, to prevent tlui larv® from burrow- 
ing in the immediate vicinity of the plants, and to de- 
stroy them by the ])oisonous jiropertios of the substances. 
The pn})u) may be greatly lessened in number by paring 
off and burning an inch or two of the surface soil in tlie 
jiutumn or winter. Opening the soil with a hoe or a rake 
is also useful, as it destroys some pupae at once, and ex- 
poses others to the chance of being eaten by birds, and 
to unfavourable conditions during the winter. The 
females of some of the more hurtful Insects are win*' 



Fig. 294. Male, Female, and CATRRPir.i.\R ok Winter Mom. 


use (a.s the Winter Moth, .“cu Fig. 29 Ij; tln*.v mu.- 1, 
therefore, crawl up tlie plants on whi(;h thev Jay their 
eggs; and their path may be barred by plariiig a ring 
of any sticky substance tin tin* soil around the hasti of 
the stem, or around tlie stem itself. Tar, or mixtures of 
tar vrith materials to prevent its drying quiiddy, Jiave 
been used with success to form such barriers. Oilier 
methods of treatment, suitable to particular cases, will 
bo found referred to under tlie names of the various in- 
sects. tiee altio lxisectioide8. 

The class Jnsecta has been divided into certain groat 
groups, called “ orders,** by means of cbaraclors token mostly 
from the structure of the moutli and of tlie wings, ami 
from the kind of metamorphosis th(‘y pass through in 
their growth. Those orders are well distinguished from 
one another, and there is usually not much difficulty in 
determining the group to wdiioh any In.^ect belongs. 
Some orders are of far greater importance to gardeiuirs 
than are others; and to ■them the following remarks arc 
confined. These orders are as follows ; 

Coleopieraj or Bceiles, Those have the mouth formed 

2 B 
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for biting, with all the parts well developed; the body is 
usually incased in a hard crust; the front wings are 
modified to form hard coverings (elytra) extending over 
hinder part of tlie body, and serving to protect the hind 



Fitt. 295. Kosk-ciiafer, witli Hind Wings extended. 

wings, which remain membranous for flight (see Fig. 205). 
The motamorpliosis is oom]>lote, i.e., the larva is very 



Fio. 296. Larva of Colorado Beetle. 



Ffo. 297. C oLoiuuo Beetle. 

unlike the adult Insect (see Figs, 296 and 297), and the 
pupa is helpless. At times, tlm larvae of Beetles arc 
hurtful those of the Click Beetle and of the 

Colorado Beetle); but the mature Insects are more oftmi 
to be dreaded. also Cockcliafers, Ladybirds, and 
Turnip Tly. 

Several kinds of Beetles are useful to gardeners, since 
they feed on hurtful lnseot.s, either as larvoo, or in the 
perfect state. Of these useful forms we may mention 



Fin. 298. Common Ground Beetle. 

the following; The Ground Beetles (see Fig. 298) feed 
mostly oh Insects, though some of them are partly vege- 
tarians, and Harpalus rufienmift has been found eating 
Btrawberries in large numbers. The Tiger Beetles, and 
the Devil’s Coach Horses or Rove Beetles (see Fig. 299), 
feed largely upon decaying matter; but many kinds are 
of much assistance by destroying noxious insects. The 
Glow-worm (Lampyria nociiluca). in the larval itate, 


Inseots — continued^ 

feeds on snails, mostly of the genus HelisOf following 
them into their Bhclls to devour thorn. It removes the 
slime encountered in this mode of life, by means of a 
kind of brush specially suited to its ue(*ds. The larvm 



Fifj. 299. l>r\n.’s (’nvrii House 


of the Ladybirds are very useful beoiuse of the number 
of Green Flies eaten by them. Tiie modes in which 
Beetles inflict injury on garden and Held produce, are 
very various. Frequently, the roots arc attacked, and 
iiiiich injured, or entirely destroyed, usually by larvic, 



Fig. 300. Giiun of Cockchafer. 

e.gr., of the Cockchafer (see Fig. 300). The stems are 
injured, chiefly by those kinds (Bark Beetles) that bore 
between the bark and the wood, separating the bark, 
which soon dies. A f(!W make galls, on roots or stems, 
e.g.f Cabbage Weevil, or in seed vessels. Others attack 
the leaves, either while larvoD (Lily Beetle), or as Beetles 
(Turnip Fly) ; while others live as larvce in the seed 
vessels, eating out the contents of the seeds, and thus 
rendering the crops a failure while in the soil, or after 
they have been harvested, e.g,. Bean Beetle. 

Orihojitera. In this order arc inoluderl Insects with 
mouths fitted for biting, wings not- veined, front wings like 
parchment in thickness, long and narrow, serving to pro- 
tect the largo membranous hind wings ; metamorphosis 
incomplete, the larvro resembling the parents except in 



Fig. 301. Hou.sb Cricket. 


size, and in having no trace of wings. This order in- 
cludes Locusts, Crickets (see Fig. 801), Qrasshoppors (so© 



Fig. 302. Grep.n Grasshopper. 
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Fig. 302), CookroacheR (see Fig. 303), and Earwigs; 
though some place the laHt-iiamod IiisectK in a separate 



order, called Eujdexopleriiy because of the very neat 
folding of the hind wings below the front ones. The 
Orthoytera are dcRtructive during every stage after 
leaving the egg, and in warm countries they do exces- 
sive damage at times. In Britain, they cannot be re- 
garded as of groat conRo<iuoneo ; though Cockroaches 
may gnaw the greenhouse plants, and Earwigs are rather 
hurtful to florists’ flowers, end require to be kept in 
check («ee Cockroaches, Crickets, and Earwig). 
With the Orthojdem nmy also be classed the genus 



Fig. 304. Tiinips (mugniliod), 

Thripfi (see Fig. 304) — a genus of very small Insects, 
whicli live in flowers, and gnaw the surface of the petals 
(see Thrips). 

Ifeurnjttera are at once far loss numerous in sjiecies 
and in individuals, and practically loss important than 
are the orders already discussed. None of the Insects 
in it can bo said to bo hurtful to plants. On the other 
hand, they are frequently of much service, since several 
of them feed on Insects, and destroy large numbers of 
injurious kinds. The order is characterised by the 
pOBsession of four wings, all aliko membranous, and 
supported on a comiilex network of nervures ; a mouth 
fitted for biting. Certain of tlio sub-orders undergo 
only an incomplete metamorphosis, while in others the 
metamorphosis is complete. The lartro are provided 
with six jointed logs. Neurojdera are mostly earnivorous, 
alike in the larval state and when mature. Among the 
better-known forms may bo noted Dragon Flies, Hemo- 
robius, and Lacewing Flics, 

Hyrnenoptera have the wings all mombnuious and naked, 
and supported on branching nervures, the liiiid wings 
being the smaller ; the wings boar no scales. The mouth 
has jaws for'biting ; but in some of the sub-divisions of the 
order, certain parts of the mouth are modified to servo for 
licking up honey from flowers (in Bees, Wasps, &o.). They 
all pass through a complete motamorphosis. The larvic 
vary much in form, often being like maggots (Bees, Ac.), 
while the Sawfliea have larvio not unlike the caterpillars 
of Moths. SawflioB are very injurious to plants, many 
of them being hurtful to garden and field produce 
(Turnip Sawfly, Gooseberry Sawflies, &o.). Some of the 
Sawfiies make true galls on Willows ; and many of the 
Cyni^idm, or Gall-flies (see Figs. 305 and 306), make 
gaUs on Oak, Maple, Boses, Ao. Most of the Hymenoptera 
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Insects — continue d . 
are of much use in limiting the number of injurious 
Insects ; and among these useful species the Ichneumons 
hold the first place. In the mature state, none of the 



Fig. 305. (aLUs AND Insects of IUiodites Rosa:, showing (1) 
J'’.ntire liedegnar (lall ; (2) Bedegiiar, cut open ; (5) tind), 
natural size ; (4) Head of (Jrub, niaguifled ; (b) Pupa, magui- 
fled ; (6) Insect, magnified. 

Illtmenoptera can bo said to be really injurious to plants ; 
while many are of groat value in convoying pollen from 
flower to flower. However, Humble Bees are found at 
times to injure the flowers, by boring through the tube 



Fig. 306. OAK GalL-FI.y (niagnitleil). The figure below, and to 
the riglit, represents the hinder rings of the Abdomen, amt 
the Ovipositor, which serves to pierce the ])lnnt tissueH, still 
wore magnified. 

of the corolla to gain readier access to tluj lumey coii- 
taiuod therein. See Ants, Galls, Honey Bee, 
Humble Bee, Zebneumon Flies, and Sawfiies. 

Lepidoptera have the wings usually largo (see Figs. 
307 and 808), membranous, and covered all over with 
small scales ; the mouth is of no use for biting but 
has tho lower jaws (maxillir) prolonged, so as, when 
placed together, to form a tube, adapted for sucking 
honey from flowers. The metamorphosis is complcfo. 
The larvffl (see Figs. 309 and 310) are of tho form known 
as Caterpillars; and, apart from points of minor im- 
portance, vary chiefly in the number of sucker feet on 
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Fig. 307. J.akoe White Cabbage liiiiTEHi LT. 


the hinder riiiffs of the body. This order includes tlie 
Butterflies and Moths. They arc not injurious in their 



Fm. 303. Female Gipsv Moni. 

mature condition ; hut all the larviv feu<l on iflants, and 
many of them are very hurtful in gardens. See also 



Hybernia, Tortriz, Turnip BKoth, Winter BCothp 

and others referred to above. 



Fig. 310. Coulin Moth and GRua 


Dijdeni, or Two- winged Plies, have only one pair of 
wings, whiiih are mombranouH and naked, with oomxiara- 
tively few norvures. The hind wings are replaced by 


Insects — continue d . 

very email stalked knobs (halteros or poisers). The 
mouth varies, being in some suited for sucking, in others 
for biting ; in many, the jaws are fitted to pierce the 
skin of animals, and thereafter to form suckers for draw- 
ing out the blood. The metamorphosis is complete. The 



Fig. 311. ONION Fly, l.iiaA. and Chrysalis, magnified. 
('I'tie lines alongside indicate the natural sizes.) 

hirvje are niagg-ots or footless grubs (see Pig. 1111). They 
vary exceedingly in niodo of life, many of them living 
in the interior of roots, stems, or loaves of plants ; others 
form galls on ]daiits ; others f(!ed on dt'caying matters ; 
while yet others live as parasites in the bodies of animals, 
especially in Insects. Others (iSi/rphid®), as larvso, feed 
on the Aphides, and aid in reducing their numbers. The 



larviB of the Crane Plies (see Fig. ‘.112) are but too well 
known to farmers under the names of Grubs and Leather 
Jackets. The Gnats live in water during their larval con- 
dition ; the pupiD are very generally oval brown bodies. 
The Diptera are seldom of largo size. See also Crane 
Ply, Onion Fly, and Syrphus. 



a. Female (magniBod) ; h, Male (n.atural size and mtagnlfled). 

Hemiptera have the mouth in the form of a beak, 
turned down so as to lie against tlie breast when not in 
use, but capable of being driven into their food when 
desired. This beak usually consists of a sheath, in which 
lie four bristlo-liko pieces, the whole serving for a sucker 
to draw in the juices on which they feed. The meta- 
morphosis is inoomplote, except in the male Scale insects. 
The wings are different in the two great sub-orders, and 
a groat many of the Insects have no trace of wings. 
The sub-orders are: 

Ueteroptera, or Plimt Buga* The hind wings of these are 
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membranouB, and hidden nnder the front onos. The latter 
liave the half nearer the body leathery, that farther from 
the body membranous, giving’ the appearance of the wings 
being in halves, whence the name Kemiptera^ or half- 
winged insects. The name Heteroptera refers to the 
dissimilar appearance of the two halves. In this sub- 
order, many of the s])ccies are more or loss parasitic ; 



Fio. 314. Frog Hopj^rr, showing Larva, Frothy Secretion, 
and perfect Insect. 

while among those that feed on X)lants, there are few that 
can be said to be oonspionously hurtful. 

Jlomopiera have the wings all membranous and naked, 
with few supx)orting norvures, and often resemble small 
Uymcnoplora in general aspect (see Fig. ni3). A great , 
many sx>ecies are wingless, or, at least, have wing- i 



Fig. 315. (inAri-; or Vimo Loi;sr, showing (a) Infested Vine 
]^ot ; (n) Portion of Loaf, with Ciidls ; (c) Subterranean Fonn 
of l'’enialo (inagnitle<l). 

« 

less individuals as well as winged (see Figs. 313 and 
315). The name Ilomopiera refers to the front wings 
being alike throughout (see Figs. 31^ and 314). The 
insects are mostly very small, but include many injurious 

forms. See nUo Aphides, Tvog Hopper, Grape 
Louse, and Scale Insects. 

XHSSCTS, FHKTILISATIOH BY. See Fer- 
tilisation by Insects. 

INTEGEBHIMUS. Entire ; perfectly free from 
division of the margin or other part. 

IHTERNOEES. The intcrvoiiing space between two 
nodes. 

XNTEBFETIOLAR. lletwoen the xmtiolos. 
INTERRUPTED. Not continuous. 

INTROBAE. Turned towards the axis to which it 
appertains ; c.g., an anther when its valves face the oentre 
of a flower. 

INULA (the old Latin name used by Horace, &o., 
said to be another form of JSelenion), Ord. Compoititm. 
A genus comprising about fifty-six species of hardy 


Inula — continued. 

herbaceous plants, natives of Europe, Asia, and Africa — 
few being found between the tropics. Flower-heads yellow ; 
rays rarely white; involucre hemispherical, imbricated, 
with the scales spreading at the points ; ray-florets 



Fig. 316. Inula glandulosa. 

numerous, ligulate, linear; disk-florets very numerous, 
I>erfoct, tubular ; receptacle flat, or nearly so, aroolate or 
honeycombed. Loaves radical or alternate, entire or 



FjO. 317. INUIA llBLENlUM. 


serrate. Only a few species of this genus are worth 
growing. They are of very easy culture in common 
garden soil. Some of the more vigorous arc suitable for 
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naturalising in the wild garden. Inoreased readily by 
divisions, or by seeds. 

I. glanduloaa (glandular).* Jl.-heads yellow ; scales of involucre 
lanceolate, villous. July and August. 1. sessile, oblong, ob- 
soletoly serrated; the serratures glandular. 8toin liairy, one 
headed, k. 2ft. Caucasus, 1804. See Fig. 516. (B. M. 1907 ; 

B. K. 334.) 

1. Helenlum (lleleniimi). Elecampane. Jl.-head8 bright yellow, 
largo, solitary, teniiinal. Summer. 1. ovate, serrate, rugose, 
Hteni'Chisping, downy beneath ; root ones stalked. Stem furrow eil, 
branched and downy above, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Europe (Britain), 
Siberia, A strong-growing perennial. Formerly used ns an 
aromatic and tonic ; the rootstock is still used in a candied state. 
See Fig. 317. (B. M. PL 150.) 

I. Hc»okeii (Hooker’s).* Jt.-headfi faintly sw’eet-scentod, 2rm. 
to 3Jin. in diameter, shortly peduncled, terminating leafy 
branches; involucre broad, shugii^; ray-florets numerous, with 
blender pale yellow ligules, which are lin. or more long, 
obtusely three-ttiothed at apex ; disk-florets numerous ; recep- 
tacle convex, pjmilloso; pappus hairs dirty-white. September. 

L bright green, iiii. to 4in. long, sessile, or narrowed into short 
petioles, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, minutely toothed, hairy 
above, tomento.se beneath. Stems sparingly branched, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Sikkim Ilimalaya.s, 1849. (B. M. 6411.) 

I, Ooulos ClirlBti (Christ’s eye), ft. -head e bright golden- 
yellow, about 3Ain. across; iiiNoliicre very downy. Summer. 
l. broadly lauceedate. obttise, alnu»st entire, or slightly toothed, 
rather downy, h. lift, to 2ft. Eastern Europe, <tc., 17.''9. A 
verj’ oruaiuentiil perennial, with a neat habit. (J. F. A. 223.) 
INVOLUCEL. A small involucre. 
ZITVOLUCBiARIA. Now iuclnded under Tricho- 
■antlies (which see). 

IKVOLVCBATE. Having an involucre. 
IKVOLUCBS, ZKVOZiUCBUM. A ring or rings 
of bracts which surround several flowers. The term is 
also used as synonymous w'ith the Indusinm of ferns. 
IlVVOliTXTS. Boiled inwards. 

lOCKBOMA (from ion, violet, and chroma, colour; j 
colour of flowers). Stn. Chornesthes. OiiD. Solanacea\ 

A genus containing about fifteen species of greonhonso 
trees or shrubs, inhabiting Western tropical America. 
Flowers violet, blue, white, yellowish, or scarlet ; calyx 
tubular, somewhat distended ; corolla tubular, much 
longer than the calyx, and concealing the stamens. 
Leavc»rt entire, often ample, mombranou.s. For culture, 
gee Oestrum. 

I, faohsloides (Fuchsia-like).* fl. drooping, large, hand.soiiu- ; 
corolla orange-scarlet, thiice as long as the cidyx ; tube eloiigatcil, 

or oblong, very obtuse, entire, tapering at base into a short foot- 
stalk. h. 6ft. Quitiiiian Andes, 1843. A glabrou.s unarmed 
— i. /Ti »« /ii/ifi iifiun; of Lyciumfuchsioides.) 

Z, ^aadiflonun (large-flow ered). Jl. rich purple, large ; cymes 
simple, pe<iunrulate, terminal, many-flowered, pendulous ; corolla 
funnel-shaped; tidie long, pubescent; throat sub-rampunulate ; 
limb large, flve-lobed ; lobes triangular, recurved. November. 1. 
broadly-ovatc, acuminate, pubescent above, very pale and sub 
tomentose beneath. Branches terete, pubescent. Ecuador and 
Peru, previous to 1860. A very handsome shrub. (B. M. 6301.) 

I. lanceolata (lanceolate).* Jl. drooping, in supra-axlllary ter- 
minal umbels ; calyx unequally flve-toothed ; corolla rich deep 
piirphsh-blue, 2in. long, cylindrical, glabrous, dilated at the 
mouth into a short, flve-toothed, 8prea<ling limb ; pedicels fili- 
form, pendent ; stamens and style scarcely exserted. Summer. 1. 
alternate, rather large, oval or elliptic-lanceolate, membranous, 
acute, entire, tapering below into a long petiole, glabrou.s with 
age. h. 4ft. to 5ft. Andes of Chili, Imi. A beautiful shrub. 
(B. M. 4338, under name of Chcenesten lartceolata.) 

1. tnbnlosfl (tubular-flowered). Jl., corolla blue, sbowy, tubular, 
with five short teeth. August. L ovate, three or uuir times 
shorter than the corolla, h. 6ft. Tropical America, 1843. (B. R. 
1846, 20.) 

IONS (from lone, one of the NereidH). Ord. On lvleoi. 

A genus oontalniug three or four species, now referred to 
Bidbophyllum (which see for ooltivation). 

Z. paleaoea (scaly).* Jl. lin. long, drooping, in many- flowered, 
erect spikes ; sepals pale green, red-striped ; petals pale yellow- 
green, smalt, rounded, erose ; lip red-brown, trowel-shaped, as 
lung os the sepals, erose ; column short ; scape erect, stiff, 
slender, longer than the leaf. October. 1. dark green, 6in. to 
Sin. long, iTn. broad, linear, obtuse, narrowed into a deeply 
channelled base, but hardly petloled. Pseudo-bulbs dark green, 
lin. to Uifi. long, ovoid, smooth. A. 9bL Upper Asmui, 1877. 
(B. M.6344.) 
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XONIBXVM (from Jon, a Violet, and eidos, re- 
sembling; in allusion to the Violet-like flowers). Syn. 
Solea. Obd. Violariece. A genus comprising forty species 
of herbs or sub-shrubs, natives, for the most part, 
of sub-tropical America* Flowers solitary, having the 
small unequal sepals running into the iieduncle at base ; 
petals unequal, lower ones two or three times longer 
than the rest, carinately-ooncave. Loaves alternate, or 
rarely opposite. The roots of several of the speoies are 
of ofjonomic value, being used as substitutes for Ipeca- 
cuanha. lonidiiims are rarely soon in cultivation. The 
species described below require greonhonso treatment, 
and a peat and loam compost. Cuttings of the shrubby 
sorts will root in sand, under a bell glass. The horba- 
ceons si)ocioB may be increased by divisions, or by seeds. 

I. oaponso (Capo). J!. white; .sepals acute, ciliated. Summer. 
1. alternate, obovato, obsolotely-toothod, pubescent. Stems 
shrubby, erect, h. 6in. to 12in. Capo of Good Hope, 1824. 

I. Ipeoaouanha (Ipecacuanha), fl. white; peduncles axillary, 
solitary, drooping; lower lip very large, emarginute. July. 
1. ovate-oblong. «. lift. South America, 1822. The roots of this 
species furnish what is teniiod White Ipecaeuanlia. 

I. polygalaefolium (Polygala-loaved). ./f. greenish -yellow or 
wTiite; sejjals tjvate-obloiig, acute, pul lescent. Summer, i. oppo- 
site, lanceolate, rnthor entire. Stems shrubby, branched, difliise, 
procumbent, h. 1ft. South Amerir-a, 1797. 

lONOPSIBIUM {from Ion, a Violet, and apsis, appear- 
ance; alluding to the resemblance to some of the tufted 
dwarf -growing Violets). Ord. Cruciferar. A genus com- 
prising two species of small hardy annual herbs, one from 
Portugal, and the other a native of Sicily and Algeria. 
Flowers violet, white, or flo‘<h-colourcd, small,? on long 
peduncles ; sepals spreading, etpial at the base ; iiouch 
broadly oblong, laterally compressed. Loaves se.ssile or 
petiolate, spathulate or orbiculato, entire or throe-lobed. 
I. acaule, the species introduced to cultivation, has an 
extremely neat habit, and rarely cxcoimIh 2in. in height. 
It thrives on rockwork, and makes an extremely pretty 
pot plant for window gardening. Seeds may bo sown 
in the open — preferably in pots — any time during spring 
and summer. This plant should have at all times a 
shady situation. It often reproduces itself year after 
year, by self-sowing. 

Z. acaule (stemleH.s),* Jl. lilac, or white tinged with violet. Summer 
and winter, h. ^ti. to 3iii. I'ortugaJ, Imb. (B. U. 1846, 61.) 

ZONOPSIS (from Ion, a Violet, and opats, like ; flowers 
, Violet in form). Synb. Cyhelion and lantha. 

! Okd. Orchidece. A genus of very pretty little epiphytal 
stemlesB orchids, rerpiiring a stove teinporaturo, natives 
of the West Indies and tropical America from Mexico 
to Bra7.il. About ten species have been described, but 
it is doubtful whether more than two or three are really 
distinct. Flowers small, ; sepals and petals 

oonnivent; lip largo, fan-shaped, two-lobod at the apex. 
Loaves few, lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs small. The only 
species much soon in cultivation is J. panic nlata. It is 
a very difficult plant to grow, and is rarely brought to 
perfection. It succeeds best on a block, with a little 
live sphagnum around the roots, which require to bo kept 
moist nearly all the year round. Similar treatment will 
answer for the other species. 

I. panlOUlata (panicbMl). Jl. snow-white or delicMto rose-colour, 
McentloHs; scafte paiiicled, IJffc. high; petals obtuso; lip pu- 
hescent ; lip rotundate, bilobed, much longer than the sepals. 
1. lineur-lanceolate, keeled. Brazil, 1865. (B. M. 6641.) 

!• tenera (tender). A synonym of 1. utricularioides. 

I. atrlotUarloidcc fUtricularia-likc). Jl. white, with a pink stain 
cav VI uevAv? vit the lip. racemose ; sepals and petals OUU* 

equal ; lip pubescent ; limb bilobed, much longer than the sepuls. 
1. rigid, acute, furrowed, keeled at the base. Tropical America. 
Syn. /. tetiera. (B. U. 1904.) 

Z08TEBKANE (from ion, violet, and etephane, a 
wreath; in allusion to the violet rays). Ord. Composites. 
A genus consisting of only two species of soabrous- 
pubescont herbs, natives of Mexico. I. heterophylla is 
a voiy handsome hardy perennial, thriving in any sandy 
soil. An inverted pot should be placed over the large 
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tuberous root durinij severe frosts. Propagation may 
bo effected by division; or by seeds, sown in spring. 

I. heterophylla (various-leaved). Jl.-heculs nodding ; rav-florets 
lilac, fifteen to twenty, neuter, many-nerved, adnressedly indry 
beneath, obtusely tridentate at apex ; diak-florets hermaphrodite, 
fuiinel«8Daped ; receptacle paleaceous, conical ; peduncles elon- 
gated, ono-ttowored, densely pilose, siijiipln at apex. Autumn, 
t., radical ones numerous, apreailing, petiolate, oblong, acute ; 
base acuminate ; margin semite ; cauliue leaves very few, lanceo- 
late ; superior ones linear-lanceolate, Hcnminate, entire, sessile. 
Stems pnheHceiit, clammy, h. l^ft. 1829. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii., 

32, under name of Echinacea Jieterojihylla,) 

IPECACUANHA. The root of CephaHis Ipeca- 
cuanha, a Brazilian plant, the cultivation of which has 
boon introduced into India. The rofitn afford the im- 
portant emetic, and the only known specific for 
dysentery. 

XPOHEHXA. Now included under Oilia. 

XPOMCEA (from Bindweed, and otnoioe, similar, 
because of the oljpae resemblance of this genus to Convol- 
vului). Including Batatas, Galonyction, Exogonium, Phar- 
hitis, and Quamoclit. Ord. Convolvulaceos. J^n extensive 
genus (over 400 species have been described) of stove 
or hardy, evergreen or deoiduous, twining or creeping herbs, 
rarely shrubs, widely distributed over all warm climates, 
with a few species extending into North America. Flowers 
purple, violet, scarlet, pink, blue, or white, rarely yellow, 
often showy ; corolla salver-shaped, campanulato or 
tubular ; limb spreading, entire or angular. Leaves 
alternate, entire, lobed, or divided. Some of the stove 
species of Ipomcea are among the prettiest of iilants for 
covering trollises or pillars, particularly over paths, where 
the beautifully-colorrod flowers may bo seen to advantage. 
They are of free growth, and like plenty of root room, such 
as may be secured by planting in a border inside the house. 
If this is impracticable, largo pots or boxes must be sub- 
stituted. The hardier kinds succeed in the open air during 
summer, if forwarded a little in a warm frame, and after- 
wards planted out in sheltered positions. All the annual 
species, whether stove or half -hardy, may be readily raised 
from seed, which should be sown early in spring, in a warm 
house. A good plan is to place two or three seeds each 
in small pots, and afterwards transfer the plants bodily 
into larger sizes. They should bo trained on small 
temporary stakes until established or finally planted out. 
A suitable compost consists of fibry loam, rotten manure, 
and leaf soil, which should be mixed together and used 
somewhat lumpy. Evergreen Ipomuias of perennial dura- 
tion may be propagated by cuttings of short side shoots, 
placed in peaty soil, and in a brisk bottom heat ; or by 
layers. The latter method is that best suited for I. 
Horafallim, one of the most beautiful winter-flowering 
species that does not succeed well from cuttings. 1. Lea Hi 
is free-growing, and requires plenty of coom ; it is one of 
the best stove species, producing bright blue flowers 
throughout the autumn. 

I« Alton! (Alton’s). /I. pnle purple ; corolla campanulate ; tube 
thickened ; peduncles many-flowered, longer than the petioles. 
April to October. 1. cordate, roundish, three-lobed ; lobes acute. 
A. 10ft. Stove evergreen twiner. (B. 11. 1794.) 

X. alAtipes (wing-footed). /.. corolla salmon -colour, 3in. in 
diameter; calyx large, ovate, lin. or more long; pedicels wing- 
less but very tortuose, frequently furnished with glands ; 
peduncles axillary, with a very broad membranaceous wing on 
each side, two to four-flowered. Juno. 1. 2iii. to Sin. long, cor- 
date, acuminate, with a deep obtuse sinus at the base, and very 
obtuse rounded lobes, glabrous. Steins and branches also gla- 
brous. Panama, 18t£. Stove. (B. M. 5330.) 


repand, having 
ly, 1824. Stove 

X« BatatM (BatatasX This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Batatas edulis. 

X. BigniiniOldM (Blgnonia-like). This is the correct name of 
the plant described in this work as Batatas MffnonMdes. 
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X, Bona-nox (Good-night).* Jl, whit/O ; corolla undivided ; tube very 
long; peduncles one to three-flowered. July and August. 

L cunlate, entire or angular, h. 10ft. I'ropieal America, 1773. 
Plant very smooth. Stove annual twiner. (B. M. 752.) 

X* oathartica (cathartic). Jl. purple ; peduncles one to three- 
flowered. August and September. 1. cordate or cordately three- 
lobed. h. lOtt. West Indie.s, 1839. Stove evergreen climber. 
(B. M. 4289, under name of Pharhitis cathartica.) There is a deep 
rose-coloured variety figured in B. R. 999, under name of Conv^il- 
vuhui pudibundus. 

X. Ohryseidea (golden-flowered). Jl. yellow, small; peduncles 
stiff, two to seveii-ftowered. J uly to October. 1. oblong-cordate, 
sub-hastate, entire or often angular, also three-lobed. Stem 
twiste<i. Tropical Asia, Africa, and Australia, 1817. Stove ever- 
green twiner. (B. U. 270.) 

X. oraMipes (thick-pednncled). /t. purple ; sepals very unequal ; 

E edimcles one-flowered, bibracteate, thickened above. August. 

oblong-lanceolate, entire, acute. A. 4ft. South Africa, 1842. 
Greenhouse. (B. M. 40^.) 

. X. dasysperma (thick -seeded). Jl. bright sulphur-yellow, with a 
^ purplish tube, rather large, numerous ; peduncles one to three- 
flowered. August. I, pedate ; lobes five to seven, unerpial. 
India, 1815. Stove annual. (B. R. 86, under name of 1. 

' tuherculata.) 

I X. floifolia (Fig-leaved). Jl. purple ; peduncles three-flowered ; 
j calyx covered with black hair.s. November. L. threo-lobed ; 

I lateral lobes rounded, middle narrower and longer. Buenos 

Ayres, 1840. Stove deciduous twiner. (B. R. 1841, 13.) 

I I. filioaillis (slender-stalked).* Jl., corolla white or cream-colour, 
with a bright purple eye in the throat, scarcely fin. broad; 

I peduncle filiform, solitary, mostly bearing two flowers with 

j slender pedicels, the upper expanding first J uly. 1. altei nate, 

I 2in. to 3in. long, less than fin. wide, glabrous, linear-oblong, 

I acuminate. Stems much branched, rambling rather than ciiiitb- 

I ing. Tropical regions, 1778. Greenhouse annual. (B. M. 5426.) 

(Oerrard’s). Jl. pure white, with a yellow throat, 

very fragrant, large, numerously produced. 1. roundish, cordate, 
i Stems 10ft. to 15ft. long. Natal, 1867. Stove evergreen twiner. 

! (B. M. 6651.) 

I X. hederaoea (Ivy-like).* Jl. light blue ; calyx hairy ; peduncles 
one or two-flowered. July to September. 1. cordate, three- 
! lobed ; lateral lobes acuminate, intermediate acute. A. 10ft. 

I I’ropical regions, 1597. Half-hardy annual. Syn. t. Nil. fU. M. 

188, under name of Convolmiltia NiL) A resin (called riiarbi- 
tisin), used iti medicine, is obtained from the seeds of this plant. 
X. h. llmbata (white-edged limbed). Jl., corolla 2in. long ; tube 

I ialo rose-purple ; limb deep violet-purple, edged with white, 

II diameter. North Australia, lo68. A beautiful greenhouse 
I annual. Syn. Pharbitis linUfata (under which name it is figured 
I in B. M. 5720). 

j I. Hooker!! (Hooker’s). Synonymous with i. rvhru^ccei'ulea. 

!• uorsnuim (mrs. norsiaii s;.'' Jl. deep rich glossy rose-colour ; 
peduncles about as long as the petioles, bearing dichotomous 
cymes of flowers. Winter, f. qulntately digitate; leaflets lanceo- 
late, quite entire, with undulated margins. West Indies, 1833. A 
* showy and handsome stove evergreen twiner. (B. M. 3315.) 

' I, Jalapa 0<^1^P)- A white, or light pink-pur) flo ; corolla long, 
tubular ; tube ventricose above ; peduncles two-fiowered, longer 
than the petioles. August. 1. membranous, conlate, aouniinate<l, 
entire. South United States, 1733. A greenhou.se or half-hardy, 
tuberous-rooted, evergreen twiner, the root of which sometimes 
attains a weight of 401b. or 501b., but i.s hardly purgative. The 
true Jalap is /. Purga. (15. M. 1572, under name of Con- 
volvulus Jalajfo.) 

X. IjearU (Lear's).* JL intensely brightblue, numerously produced. 
J uly to October. Ceylon, 1839. A very rapid-growing and hand- 
some stove evergreen twiner. (B. M. 3928, under name of 
I PharbUis Learii.) 

\ X. miirloata (muricated). Jl. red ; sepals muricated on the hack ; 
peduncles axillary, one-flowered. June and July. /. glabrous, 
sessile, many parted. Stems filiform, branched. A. 1ft. South 
i America, 1840. Stove. (B. M. 4301.) 

t L mntablliB (changeable). Jl. blue, large, numerous, cymosely 
! aggre^te on the tops of the peduncles. May to Se])tember. 

I 1. cordate, entire or three-lobed, acuminated, hairv above, trimeii. 
! tose beneath. South America, 1812. Stove e 
I (B. R. 39.) 

' I. Nat!on!8 (Nation's). Jl., calyx ^in. long, erect, mucrunate- 
; acuminate ; corolla hypocraterifonn ; tube cylindrical, whitish, 
minutely pubescent, 2in. to 2iin. long, and as many lines in 
diameter ; limb rich orange-scarlet, spreading tiorizoiitally, 2in. 


enure, om. to oin. long ; petioie ci 
slender, branched, glabrous. Peru, 

(B. M. 5432, under name of Qaaniocl 

L NU (Nil was the name first used by the Arab physicians for this 
plant). A synonym of I, hederaeea. 

X« panilarata (lyre-shaped).* Jl. white, with a purple throat, 
large ; peduncles many-flowered. June. 1. cordate, acuminated, 
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rather downy lieneath. Ignited Staton, Ac., 1776. Hardy 
perennial twiner. (IJ. M. 1939, under name of Convolvulus jtan^ 
duratus ; B. M. 1603, under name of C. canUieans.) 

I. platensis (Plata). Jl. violet ; calyx very amooth ; peduncles 
one-flowered, Hhurter than the loaves. June to September. L 
palmate, fu 10ft South America, 1817. Stove evergreen twiner. 
(B. K. 333.) 

I. pulohella (neat). Jl. purple ; lobes of corolla cmarginate. 
plicate ; peduncles twisted, one to three -flowered. December and 
January. 1. quinate ; leaflets petiolato, elliptic, acuminate, h. 10ft 
Ceylon. Stove evergreen twiner. (B. M. 4305.) 

I, Pnrga (purge).* True Jalap Plant. Jl. purplish-rose ; corolla 
limb broad and flat; nedunclea ceuorally one-flowered, longer 
tlian the petioles. Autumn. X sagitto-cordate. acuminate, 
glu>>rous. Xalapa. 1838. Stove evergreen twiner. Syn. 
ooniinn Purtfa (under which name it is figuied in B. E. xxxiiL 49). 



Ho. 318. iPOMiEA PURPUREA, showing Habit and detached 
Flowering Shoot, 

!• purpurea (purple).* fl. dark purple; calyx hispid; peduncles 
many-flowered. June to September. L cordate, undivided. 
A. 10ft Tropical America, 1629 See Fig. 3ia This hardy 
annual b» the well-known and popular Connolmiluv major of seed 
catalogues. Syn. Convolvulus purpurga (B. M. 1. p. inear- 

nata (B. M. 1632) and /. p. oaria (B. M. 1005) are two varieties. 



FiO. 319. iPOMOSA QUAMOCt.IT, showlug Habit and detached 
Flowering Brancblet 

X. QuamooUt (Quamoclit).* fl. dark red. solitary. July to 
September. 1. pinnate ; pinnae flllform. A. 6it. Tropical America, 
1629. Greenhouse twining annual. See Fig. 319. (B. M. 244.) 

t. rabro-eaaruloa (reddish-blue.)* /I. white in the imd, with the 
limb of a rich lake-red, which, when the flower is fully expanded, 
bee4»mea of a’ fi«ie purplish-blue ; podunclns three or four-flowered, 
thickened, somewhat racemose. November, December. I on long 
petioles, deeply cordate, acuminate. South Mexico, 1830. 8U>ve 
evergreen twiner. Syns. I, Anural Orastet (E. H. 1830, p. 270), 
/. Bookerii See Fig. 320. (B. M. 3297.) 

L aetoaa (bristly). JL purplish-red, saiver-shaped ; peduncles 
robust, many-flowered, tricnotomously cymose. August to 
October. 1. naked, cordate, three-lob^ ; lobes dentately 
Mnuated. Branches, petioles, and peduncles hispid from brUtleiA 
BraslL Stove deciduous twiner.- (B. E. 335.) 
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Fig. 320. Ii'omqca nuBRO-CiKRiJLEA, showing Habit and 
detached Flowering Shoot. 

I. slnuata (sinuated). Jl. white, with a reddish throat ; peduncles 
ouo-flowered, longer than tlie leaves. June to September. 1. deeply 
seven-parted; segments sinuated or piniiatifld. Stem, petioles, 
and peduncles very pilose. Tropical America, 1813. Greenhouse 
evergreen twiner See Fig, 321. 



FiQ 321. Leaf of Ipomcea sinuata. 


I. Tweediel (Tweedie’s). Jl. purple ; corolla with elongated tube ; 
sepals ovate, acute, unequal ; peduncles one or iwji-flowemi. 
,lune and July. 1. cordate, acute, entire. A. 6ft. ranairu, 1838. 
Stove evergreen twiner. (B. M. 3978.) 

L tyrlantblna (tyrianthine). Jl. dark puipic ; calyx villous ; 
pemmelea many-flowered. August to November. 1. roundish- 
cordate, acuminate, villous. Stems fruticose, wartc'd. A. 10ft. 
Mexico, 1838. (ireenhouse deciduous twiner. Syn. Pharbitia 
tyrianihina (under which iiaino it is figured in B. M. 4024). 

I, versicolor (various-coloured). Jl. bright rosy-crlnison at first, 
ciiaiigiiig as they expand, first to orange and then to pale yellow, 
disposed in scorploidal racemes ; corolla limb snlver-snnped, with 
a swollen tube. June. 1. cordate at the base, three lobed. South 
Mexico, 1841. (B. R. 1842, 24, under name or Mina lohata.) 

IPOMOFSIS. This gnnuH is now inoluded under 
Qilia (which eee). 

ZP8SA. Now included under Pachystoma (which 
ace), 

ZBESIKE (from eiros, wool ; referring to the woolly 
asi)ect of the branohee). Obd. AmaraniacecB, A genus 
of about eighteen species of erect herbs or sub-shrubs, 
natives of tropical and sub-tropical America. Flowers 
white or greenish, inconspicuous, with three bracts. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, very ornamental in the culti- 
vated sorts. Iresines are indispensable plants in all 
bodding-out arrangements, on account of their beautifully- 
coloured foliage. They are easily propagated in spring 
for this purpose, by inserting in a close pit or propagating 
frame. The best plan f<jr securing and preserving 
healthy stock plants is, to insert a quantity of outtings 
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in Sin. pots in Aujrnst, and place them in any cIobo 
frame. Tliey Roon root, and the plants thus obtained 
should be kept rather dry throutfhout the . winter, and in 
a temperature of about 55deg. An incroase of heat and 
moisture, about March, will cause the production of 
strong cuttings. Irosines are rather tender; consetiuently, 
they should not bo planted out before the beginning of 
June, except in warm localities where there is no danger 
from late spring frosts. A warm season is best for 
bringing the foliage to perfection, particularly that of 
I. Herhatii. I. Lindenii is one of the most distinct 
sorts, and an invaluable bedding plant. 

Greenfly and Bed Spider are troublesome insectR, 
especially in winter and spring, when the plants are 
indoors. The former may bo destroyed by fumigation; 
and frequent syringings will greatly tend to prevent Red 
Spider from becoming established. 

1. HortMtll (Herbst’s).* 1. opposite, somewhat cordate, deeply 
two-lobed at the apex, and concave ; upper surf.ace dark mnrooii ; 
midrib and primary veins broadly margined with carmine ; untler 
side deep crimson. Stem and Inunches bright carmine, almost 
transparent, h. 121n. to 18in. South Brazil. 1864. Syn. Achy- 
ranthea Verschaffeltii. (B. M. 5499.) 

L B* aonminata (acuminated), a handsome form, with sharply 
acuminated leaves. (K. M. 441.) 



Fig. 382. Iresine IlKRnsTii auuf.o-reticulata, showing H.'ibit 
and detaclied Portion of Inflorescence with Leaf. 


I. B. aureo-retlonlata (goldon-netted).* This variety lias deep 
vinous-red stems, leafstalks, nnd principal veins ; the surface of 
the leaves being green, blotched with gold. See Fig. 322. 
(P. M. 333.) 

!• latndGIiti (Linden's).* 1. narrow, oidong-lanceointe, rich deep 
blood-red, with a centnil band of amaranth. Ecuador, 1868. A 
very handsome and compact-growing plant. 

ZZIZABTEA (named in honour of Juan Iriarte, a 
Spanish botanist). Syn. Deciceria. Oris. Palma:. This 
genus contains about five species of Rtove P.alm8, rarely 
seen in' cultivation, and rather difilcult to grow. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Williams, Iriartoas should bo potted in 
a compost of nearly all Rand and loam, and plunged in 
a tank of water, without which they are not likely to 
snooeed. Propagated by imported seeds. 

I. deltoldCMI (deltoid).* l. pinnate; pinnie about 2ln. broad, 
sessile, erose at the apex ; apical segments much the largest, 6in. 
to 121n. long, and nearly as much in breadth. Plant spineless. 
Peru. An elegant species. Syn. I. robuata, 

1. exorhiia. See Sooratna axorhlza. 

Z* prseiaona (bitten off). See Catoblastiui prseinorGiia. 

1* robnata (robust). A synonym of i. delloidea. 

Z&XBBJB. A natural order of monoootyledonous plantR. 
Perennial herbs. Flowers regular' or irregular, terminal, 
in spike, corymb, or loose panicle, rarely solitary, each 
famished with two (rarely more) epathaceous bracts, 
usually soariouB ; perianth superior, petaloid, tubular, six- 
fid, regular or sub-bilabiate ; stamens three, inserted at the 
base of the outer row of the perianth; anthers innate, 
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opening on the back. Leaves usually all radical, equitant, 
distichouR, onsiform or linear, angular, entire, flat, or folded 
longitudinally, the cauline onoR alternate, sheathing. Iridece 
inhabit both warm and temperate regionR, and abound at 
the Cape of Good Hope. They poRsesR fragrant, stimu- 
lant, and acrid properties. IlluRtrative genera are : Crocus, 
GladioluBy /ri«, Ixia. 

IBIS (the Greek name for the rainbow, used as a title 
of this plant since the time of Hippocrates). Including 
Evanaiay Oynandriria, Hermodactylon^ Oncocyvlv s, Xiphionj 
&c. OuD. Iridece. A genus of about a hundred specioK 
of moHily hardy herbaceous plants with < creeping or 
tuberous rootHtocks, natives of Northern temperate regions- 
Flowers in Rbeaths; perianth six-cleft; segments in two 
rows ; throe outer ones reflex ed, often boarded at the base ; 
three inner ones erect, usually smallor than the others; 
perianth tube short ; stamonR three, inserted at the base 
of the outer row of the perianth ; anthers innate ; style 
with throe petal-like divisions. Capsule leathery, trigonous, 
dehiscing looulicidully. Loaves chiefly radical, equitant, 
sword-shaped or linear. 

The numerous species and varieties of Irw, now in cul- 
tivation, comprise a largo and most interesting group 
of hardy plants, remarkable alike for their curiously- 
constructed and quaintly-marked flow'ers, and for the 
peculiar manner in which many beautiful colours are 
blended in them. A largo proportion of the commoner 
species do not need more than ordinary attention to 
secure a profusion of flowers annually ; but there are 
several which require special treatment, and can then 
rarely be induced to flower. Those are, however, well 
deserving of special attention, on account of the beau- 
tiful markings and combination of colours the limited 
number of flowers they bear more particularly exhibit. 
There are two largo and distinct sections into which the 
Iris is usually divided according to its habit of growth, 
and those are distinguished by the one having long bulb- 
like oorms, and the other creeping fleshy root-stocks or 
rhizomes. For convenience, they may be termed the 
bulbous and rbizomatous sections, and a reference made 
to ea(!h BOT)aratoly, as the i)roper treatment varies some- 
what considerably with eeireral of the species. The flower- 
ing season of the Iris is princsipally spring and early 
summer ; but, with an assortment of the numerous spe- 
cies and varieties in each section, it may be prolonged 
throughout almost the whole year. Height in the plants 
varies from 2in. or Sin. in some siiecios, to 3ft. or 4ft. 
in others; and a groat diversity of haV)it is also repre- 
sented. 

Propagation. The plants belonging to the bulbous 
section of Iria may be raised in quantities from seed if 
desired. It is produced by many in both sections, if 
allowed, and should be sown in sandy soil, so soon as 
ripe, preferably in pans or boxes, which may bo placed 



Fio. 323. DEHisi'JMi Caisitle of Iris. 

in a cold frame. Fig. 823 shows the way in which the 
seed capsule bursts, when ripe, for discharging its con- 

2c 
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touts. Tho seeds prorminnte the following: sprinp, and 
bulbs, siifTiciently larjro for flowerinjr, muy be expoijtod 
after throe years’ prowth. (.inantitios of offsets may also 
be utilised for propapatinp purposes ; but care should be 
iiken not to ininre tin; old bulb in removinp them, or ! 
allow it to be kept too lonp exposed to the air. Tho I 
rhizomatons seetion may bo protiapated by division : or by . 
luyerinp, if roots are not readily emitted in the ordinary ! 
way. 

Cull inii Ion. The bulbous section, of Xiphions, are 
principally represented in pardons by what are known 
as Enplish and Spanish Iris. Jiolh are of Spanish oripin, 
and vary ehiefly in the size of tlie bulbs and flowers, 
and in the more mirious eombination of colours, as ex- 
hibited in the flowers of the former. LjUifoUn, I. Hint no, 

1. ppn^lni. and T. relirulnla. are very beautiful, and early 
flowerinp species, also of this seetion. They all Hueeeed 
best in a lipht, rich, sandy soil, and in a situation fully 
exposed to sun, yet i>roteetod, if jiossiblo, from easterly 
or other stronp winds. EfTndent drainape in autumn and 
printer are important eonditioii-^, and the bulbs shoubl 
not be removed from the soil more than is really necessary. 
Bulbous Iris are most attractive udicn planted in inas.scs. 

Of the rhizomatons species there are larpo numbers, 
which may be prouped accmrdinp as their cultivatiiui 
requires. The bearded, more eommonly called tbe German 
Irises, comprise a number of varieties, bavinp larpo and 
very handsome flowers ; and, as they are amonp tho easii'st 
to cultivate, they are larptdy grown. Their rhizomes (see 
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Fig. 324) are formed on the top of the ground, and should 
not be covered with soil, or they will be liable to rot in 
winter. Dwarf-growing species, like ahtla, nphylla, hijlvra, 
Chamwiris and its varieties, 2>u^rnila with its varieties, ainl | 
rubro-marginaia, should bo provided with a sunny posi- 1 
tion on a rockery, and bo planted in light, rich soil. | 
flavesrpyis, doTPntina, gprmfinica, lufenrenK, snmburinn, 1 
and »gualiinsj arc a few of the stronger* growing bearded 
Iri«, that are not bo particular regarding the Boil or 
situation wherein they are planted. 

The beardless IriseH comprise a large group, and their 
cultivation varies considerably wdth different 
Some do best in heavy loam, others in peat and loam, 
and others again in nearly all jieat, formed into a sort 
of semi-bog, by the insertion of 3in. of clay beneath it. 
Some of the species which succeed with this latter pre- 
paration are : fulva, hescagoiin, Loivigata, psendacorntt, 
ftelotta, Hihirica and its varieties, and veritirolur virgivira. 
Examydes of beardless Iris which succeed in loam, or Ic.am 
and peat, are: aurea, graminea., Guldputtlndliaiuf^ hvtnilts^ 
JUonnierij ochroleiica, and spuria. 

/. iberica and I. ausiana are two of the most singular 
and beautiful species, belonging to a separate group or 
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sub-genns. They are amongst the most difficult of plants 
to flower, and require sjiecial treatment, apart from any 
of tho others.. A frame, and light, rich soil, should ho 
])rovided for tludr aijcommodation, and they should ho 
dried off, and allowed the fullest exposure to the sun 
from the time flowering is over, until spring of the 
following year. Plenty of river sand round the rhizomo.s 
tends to keep them dry in wnnter -an intportant point 
in the cultivation -and alsci assists in effecting perfect 
drainage at all time.s. All varietio.s of Iris are impatient 
of root disturbance, tlioir fl()W(‘rinp being niueli hindered 
iher(‘by. Plants that are. estahli‘<liod increase in' size 
rapidly, and flower with much more certainty if allowed 
t<» remain undisturbed. 'Phey like plenty of sun and 
air, but should bo protected, if ])raeticablo, from oast 
and iiortlmrly winds. 

In the .subjoined list, the Syno])sis of Mr. ,1. G. Baker, 
which ai*peared in the (M»luuins of the (lardcnprs' CtiroiiiclPy 
has been followed. 


Soot. I. Irises proper. 

I. ftincena (plea.sinp). A .syiMHiMii of I. hiihrhhi. 

I. aphylla (le.afleHs) fl. : )iml> dark lilac, 2>in. deep; 

falls «»h()vate, :iin. U> jin. l»roiid, rcflfxing lialf*>\ay down, cniic- 
atcly narrowed to ii long claw ; Weiird white; standrirdN erect, a 
little broader than the falls, sinldeiih narrowed into a long claw ; 
claws wliite, veined with lilac. .May. L. not more than two pro- 
duced t4) a tuft, plaucons-grecn, ensifonn, falcate. Stems forked 
low down, or two or even tliiei* produced from tin* saiiu^ tuft. 
li. 1ft. Eastern Kuri>pe and Wi*stern Asia. (B. M. 2361 ; B. U. 
801, under name of [. J'urcata.) 

I. aronarla (sand-loving), (f, bright yellow*, striped with purplish- 
brown on the elaw’s ; falls oblong -spathulate, with a bright yellow 
heard reaching half-way up: standards rather shorter, and narrow; 
scape slender, er»'ct, one or two (low’creil. May. 1. tufted, few*, 
linear. Rliizoiiie nmch-hranched. h. Sin. to 4ln. Hungary to 
European Ilussia, 1802, Tliis plant i.s well adapted for rockery 
or pot culture, but is not c<uimion in English gardens. (B. U. 649.) 

I. aursa (golden).* jt. bright yellow ; falls oblong, cri.sped at the, 
edge; .standards o'bhinceolate, shorter than the falls. June. 
i. eiisifomi, about 2ft. long. Stem stout, hearing two sessile 
cluster.s of flowers, h. 3ft. to 4ft, Western liinmiayus. (B. U. 
xxxiii. b9.) 

I. balkaaa (Balkan).* ft. bright liliv.-purple ; tube Ipn, long ; 
limb 3in. long; falls Ifin., and standards l^in. broad; miHlhe 
valves green. acut<*. April. Stem ns long as tho leaves, n. 1ft. 
Northern 'J'hrace, 1878. Mr. Baker regards this n.s a variety of 
/, Chuinoiiru ; it is a very flue plant. 

I. biflora (two. flowered).* fl,. bright violet-purple ; limh 2{n. to 
2'in. deep ; falls (dK)vate, lin. broad, reflexing half-way down, 
the yelb)W beard over lin. long ; standards erect, over lin. broad ; 
spaiho two-flowereil. April. 1. ensifonn, rather glaucous. 
Jlhizome stout, short-creeping. South Europe, 159o. SVNS. 
/. frngraos, J. nuilirnnlis (umler which name it is ttgurod in 
B. M. 5806), I. 8uhh! flora 

!• bifllmnls (two-plumed). A synonym of T. ensafa. " 

1. BlOUdOTti (Bloutlow’s). fl. light yellow ; limb almost 2in. long ; 
outer segments obovate-euneate, nearly or quite lin. broad, 
refle,\ing lialf-W'uy down, tljo bright yellow beard running more 
than half way up; standards erect, as broad as the falls, but 
somewhat slmrter ; spatlie tw()-flow'ered. May. 1. linear, thin. 
h. 6iii. to 12in. Altai Mountains. (U. (J. 1020.) 

I. brftohyottspis (short-pointed). A syiionyin of I. srtosa. 

I, ChaOMBtriB (dwarf Iri.s).* fl, solitary; limh 2in. deep; falls 
oblong-.spathulate, iiu. broad, bright yellow, tinged and veined 
with hrr»wn ; beard bright orange-yellow ; standards erect or con- 
verging, oblotig-uiiguiciilatt*, lin. broad, crisped at the edge, 
primrose-yellow. April. 1. four to six in a tuft, gin. to iin. 
broad, pale green, h. 4in. to 6in. South Europe. 

Z, C. Olblensis (Olban). Ji., limb deep lilac-purtde, 2in. long; 
falls lin. broad ; daw white, veined with purple ; beard whiw, 
tipped with yellow ; standards obovate-ungiiiculate, a little 
broader than the fulls. April. Stem 4in. to 6in. long, clasped by 
a sheathing leaf a little above the base. Houth of France. (B. M. 
6110.) 

Z. OhlneilBiB (Chinese). A synonym of J. jarmiica. 

1. oretaiUdB (Oetan).* fl., limb lilac, 2in. deep; falls (dxivate- 
ungiiiculate, beardless, Jin. broad ; the reflexing lamina much 
shorter than the narrow claw ; standards oblanceolate • un- 
guiculate, Bn- broad. April and May. 1. in dense tufts, narrow- 
linear, erect, Arm, and stout in texture, acuminate, closely and 
distinctly ribbed. Stem none, so that tlie spatlie is sessile in the 
centre of the cluster of leaves. Greece, Asia Minor, Crete, and 
tbe Ionian Islands. (B. M. 6343.) 

Z. orlstata (crested).* yt., limb pale lilac, about Bn. deep; falls 
with BA obovate-obtuse reflexing blade, Bn. broad, the throat and 
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oreHt deep yellow ; statidardH erect, oblanceolate, Iwhh than iin. 
broad, and rather Hh<»rter than the fallM. April and May. 1. 
about four, in a iliMticlmuH rosette, linear, liroad at the middle. 
Stem very short, two Howered. A. 6in. I^Uistern United States, 
1766. (B. M. 412 ; I.. B. 1366.) 

I. dlohotoma (two-forked). Jl., lindi lilac, about lin. deep, not 
opening till afternoon, and oiily expanding; once, twisted spirally 
after flowering ; falls oblong, ^iu. brt)ad, the claws obscurely 
bearded, white, spotted with juirphi ; standards oblaiiceolate, 
deeply einuruinate ; clusters Hv** or .six-flowered. July. f. in an 
erect, disticlnnis cluster, ensiforni. Stem 2ft. t(» 3ft. hiiih, slender, 
corymhoselv branched. Davuria and North China, 1784. A very 
distinct species. (B. R. 246; S. B. K. (1. 96.) 

1. X>OUglafllana (Don^ilas').* limb bright lilac-purple, Uin. to 
2in. deep ; falls ohovate-.spathulate, with a reflexin;? lamina .Jin. 
to ’lin. broad, as Ion;; as the claw ; standards rather shorter, 
ohlancco]atc-iin;;iiicii]ate, erect. June. /. about four in a tuft, 
linear, thick, ri^id, stron)»ly ribbed. Stems 6in. to 12in. Inch, 
slender, havinc (nie or two clusters of fbtwers. California, 1873. 
(B. M. 6083.) 

I. onsata (KWovd-sba])e-leuved). j!., limli lilac-iiur]>le, about 2in. 
deep; division.s all oblance<dafe ; falls with a refleviii" blade, 
marked with yellow, and veined at tin* throat; standard'- <‘rect, 
lilac, iin. broad; cluster sitmle, tenninal, one to thre« -flowered. 
June and July. 1. tufted, linear, ulauccuis, firm. Stem tirm, 
Hl)out 1ft. hi;;b. 'i'eiuperate Asia. A rare but handsome specie.s. 
SYNS. /. hioln iius, /. fni'n'iiiix (II. K. xxvi. 1), I. loiKfinpatha 
(B. M-. 2128), /. y‘u/6iso (B. M. 2331). 



Kio. 326. I It IS (Jl-JiMAMt’A, sbowin)» Habit and detached Fh>\\er. 


I. flavesoens (yellov\ish).* jl. lemon yellow ; limb ,’tbout 2in. 
«leep ; falls obovate-cuneate, iibout l.Jin. bniad, reflexin^ half way 
d«»wn ; claw veined with purpli.sb-brown ; beard oraii^ie-yellow*; 
standards erect, olmvate, ratb«*r shorter and Ino.-ider than the 
falls; clusters terminal, three or lour flowJired. May. 1. few, 
tufted, en.siform, 1ft. to 1,1ft. lon^. Stem 2tt. tt> 3ft. biftb, 
Ailuucou.s, brancbeil about half-way down Ka.sterii Kurope and 
Western Asiji, 1818. (S, B. K. <J. ser. ii. 66; B. K. 1846, A6, undei 
name of /. imhi'imla.) 

I, florentlna (Florentine).* Jl. fraifrant ; limb 3in. to 3jiii. dee]i 
both r»»ws of Mei;iueuts eighteen to twenty-one lines broad ; falls 
obovate-i^ineate, white, tiiictd with lavtmder, reflexin« lialf-wjjy 
down ; claw veined with green and luown ; beard briglit yellow’; 
standards erect, obovate-oblong, with a short claw, pure white. 
May. 1. few, tufted, ensifonii, glaucous. Stems 2ft. to 3ft, high, 
branched above the middle, liearing three or four tenninal 
spathes. South Europe, 1596 The rhizome of this possesses 
cathartic and emetic properties ; it is also used as the basis <if 
many perfumery powders. (B. M. 671 ; B. M. PI. 273.) 

I. fcetldtBSima (very betid).* Stinking (iltidu in. /f., limhhliii.sh- 
lilMc, 2in. deep ; falls nhovnte-unguicidate, the oh]oiig-<»ht ii.se 
lamina ;(in. broad; standards erect, ohluncei date, three to four 
linos broad, shorter than the falls ; clusters sessile, laU>ral. June. 
1. onsiform, same length as stem, tirin. Stem compressed, 2ft. to 
3ft. high. West Europe (Britain). A very desirable speeies, 
of easy cultivation in almo.st any situation, hut it prefers and 
flourishes best in a moi.st <ine. Its large, thriee-divided seed 
}»<Mis, showing the large, orange-coloured seeds, are very onia- 
mcntal. (Sy, En. B. 1494.) 


Iris — cmitinued. 

I. flras^ans (fragrant), of Limlley. A synonym of /. ennata. 

I. ftragrans (fragnint), of Salisbury. A synonym of /. hijlora. 

I. ftllva (tawny),* ./f., limb bright fulvous-brown, 2in. to 2Jin. 
deep ; all tin* segments reflexing eipially w hen expanded ; falls 
obloiig-ungnii'ulate, ^in. to lin. broad, obtusely rounded at the 
top, deeply einargiiuite, gradually narrowed into a claw not 
more than Jin. long, velvety on the face, with reddish -hrowm 

f mbes<*,ence on the keel ; standards shorter, oblanceolate-spatliu- 
ate, IJin. long, Jin. to Jin. broad. June. 1. narrow -en si form, 
bright green. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, forked low down, angular 
in the lower part, furnished at the forks with large leaves. 
United States. (B. M. 1496.) 

I. jgermailloa (Cerman).* Herman or common Iris. Jl. fragrant ; 
limb 2Jin. to 3in. deef) ; falls obovate-cuneate, IJin. to 2in. hroa<1, 
bright purple, reflexing h.'ilf-way down ; claw white with brownish 
veins ; beard bright yellow ; standards oltovate-unguiculate, deep 
lilac, erect ; clusters four or Hve-flowerod. May. 1. tufted, few, 
ensiforni, very glaucous. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, glaucous, forkc/l 
half-way down. (Central and South Europe. A flne ornamental 
species, and one of the cominomvst in cultivatiim ; it has numerous 
very elegant varieties. See Fig, 325. (B. M. 670; B. B. 818, under 
name of J, nepaU^mU). 

!• KlKantea (gigantic). A garden name of /. ochroleuea. 

I. gramlnea (gras.s-leaved).* Jl. slightly fragrant; limb bright 
lilac-purple, lAln. to 2in. deep ; tails with an orbicular limb, Jin. 
broau ; claw dull yellow ; throat veined with blue-purple on a 
white ground ; standards erect, purple, Jin, broad ; clusters 
ttmiiinal, two or three-flowered. May, 1. alsmt four, tufted, 
linear, much overt«>i>ping the flowers. Stem solid, ancipitoii.s, 
about 9in. high. Central ami Southern Euiojie, 16b7. (B. M. 681.) 


I Flu. 326. Iris (Iuijif.xsiadti \xa. 

I. Guldenstadtiana (Hulden.stailt's).* /I., limb 2in. deep; claws 
of the fivlls much longer than the obovate deflexed lamina, wiiicli 
is pure wiiite, jiu. broad, with an orange throat; stiindards 
ohlanceolate, J-iu. broad, erect, rather shorter than the fulls, pure 
white, with a yellow keel and border ; spathes two or three- 
flowered. June. /. ttnu, ensifonn. Stems st<»ut, 2ft. high. 
Siberia, 1757. iiiis .sjutcies is, aeconliiig to Mr. Baker, the 
crmfica and Witt man nnin of manv gardens. Syn.s. I. halnphila 
(of Pallas, hut not of B. M. 87^), which is /. ttparia notha\ 
J. gtenofftfut'. See Fig. 326. 

I. balophila (salt-loving). A synonym of T. (^uhlcmthiHiana. 

I. hexagona (hexagonal), ft., tube fiinnel-shaped, |in. to lin. 
long, pale or deep lilae, 3in. to 3jin. deep ; fulls obovate- 
ungulculato, the lamina exceeding the claw, Itii. to IJin. broad ; 
Htandards erect, olilaiiceolate - .spathulat(\ Jin. broad, rather 
.shorter than the falls ; spathe valves often 5in. to 6in. long 
Apiil. 1., basal ones ensifonn, 2ft. t(» 3ft. long, by lin. b) IJin. 
lirnid. Stems 3ft. to 4ft. high, deeply forked, and furnisheiJ with 
several largn leaves. Southern Ihiited StaWs. (B. M. 6787.) 
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Iris — continued. 

I* hlunlUs ft., limb lirii;;ht lilac, Uin. to 2in. deep; falls j 

«>hlong-Hi>at)mlat«‘, l)canll«*ss ; claw oxct'odiii^* th<* Made : stiindurds | 
rather sliortcr, <»ldaiic»M»late*unjiuiculate, elect ; spathe si*ssile in , 
the centre of the cluster of leaves, oiie-H(»\\ered. /. about a i 
dozen, in a basal rosette, linear, i^Ianctais, ribbed. Stem none, j 
Southern Rus'^ia, Siberia, Ac. 

I. hybrida (h%brid).* H., limb 2in. to 2iiii. deco; fiill.s obovate- 
I’uueate, llin. to l^in. bnmd, reflexinfj luflf-way ilown, nlain. deep 
lilac-purple at the tiji, copiously veined lower «’htwn with the same 
colour on a ]mre white fi^ound ; beard yellow ; standanls the same 
breadth, erect, obovate-iinguiculute, pure white, or sli>rhtly tinned 
with lilac, .lune. 1. about 1ft. loiiK, lin- to Uin. broad, pur|de at 
the ba.se. Stem forked low down, with three or four tenninal 
Kpathes. A handsome garden iiu*e of unknown origin - according 
to Mr, linker, probably derived from 1. sijunlcnn, SYN. i. auiunna. 
There are a number of desirable varieties. 



Fk;. 327. Flower of Iris ibkrica. 


I, Ibeiica (Iberian).* Jl. aolitury ; limb Sin. deep ; segments nearly 
«><p»al, ovaU', obtuse, cuneately nurrowecl to a short claw, liin. to 
2in. broad : falls reflexing from near the liase, clostdy veined liki* 
those of /, ftujdana with daik tiui*plish-br<»iMi, with a velvety, 
plain, dark juirple blotch at the throat ; stuiulanls enrt, veinless, 
white or pule lilac, Summei. 1. few, in a basal tuft, falcate, 
gluin ous, linear. St<*rn Sin. to 6in. high. Caucasus. See Fig. 327. 
(U. (i. 386, 1, 2 ) 

I. i. Insignl* (remarkable).* A v»-ry striking and hand.some variety, 
with InrpM- flowers, .and a dwarfer habit than the typical specie.s ; 
fall.s white, veined with black lines, densely .spotted and bb»tcbe»l 
with TiHldish-briiwn ; standards lilac-whitc, veined juid thickly 
sjiotUal throughout with a deeper tint of the sjiine hue. This 
variety sin add be planted in the hotte.st and driest part of the 
garden, and be fully exposed to the sun. 

1. japonioa (Japanese). ,/7., limb lilac, lin. to li^in. deep, division 
.spreading fah ately ; falls oblong-spatliulate, broad, cii.sped, 
and irregularly fimbriated at the edge, spotted with yellow uml 
white at the centre, and fiirnisheil with a flinbriated petuloid 
crest rejo liing two-thirds of the way uj» ; standards plain lilac, 
r.ilher iiarrowtsl. April an<l May. 1. in a fan-like tuft, ensifonn, 
blight green. Stem 1ft. to IJft. high, of which the upper half 
or two-third.s is occunied hy a lax jiaiiicle with ereetii-patent 
brain'hes. Japan ana (Jhina. Syn. /. chincmin (under which 
name it is figured in If. M. 373, 1797). 

X« BUtBinpferi (Kiempfer’s). A Hynonyni of I. lci>vi;inta. 

!• Korolkowl (Kr»roIkow's). yf., limb 2 Mti. deep, gToundw<»rk 
white tinged witli brown, marked with copious dark lirown veins, 
radiating from the throat; blade of the falls oblong, liiii. long, 
lin. broad ; claw heanle<i ; standards rather broiuhT, oblong, 
nngiiicnlate, erect. 1. linear, glaiicoii.s, as long as the stem. St**in 
1ft. to lift, high, leafy in the lower ]>art, ending in a solitary, two- 
flowered, tenninal spathe. Turkestan, 1874. (K. (i. 766.) 

L lATlgata (smooth).* Japanese Iris. siditary ; limb deei» 
bright purple, 3in. to 5iin. lonjj ; falls obovattvunguictilat<% refl«*x- 
iiig from low down, w’ith a bright yellow blotch at the throat ; 
htandanls oldanceolaie-spathiilate, pur)>h‘, ^in. long, iin. broad. 
Juin*. /. nuiTow-ensif<*nn, pale green, thin, weak. Stein l^ft. 
to 2ft. high Ann, solid, glaucous. Siberia and Japan. A liaiid- 
Hiuiie .npeeJes, and one of the best of the genus. Svn. /. Kfpinjt- 
jen\ under which name it is inost generally kiuiwn. 'This is 
cultivated by the Japanese as a sub'iuiuatic, and in England it 
thrives best when copiously supplied with water during the 

’ growing season, it succeeds admirably when cultivated in pans, 
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Iris — continued. 

and the bottoms of these placed a depth of a couple of inches in 
ji tank of water. (II. ii, 442, 1 ; B. M. 6132.) I'liero are li great 
number of exeeeiliiigly beautiful varieties of this H)>ecieH in cul- 
tivation, iiniiiy of which produce flowers nieasnriiig quite lOiii. 
ucnisH. 'riiere are als«» several desirable ilouble forms, one of 
w Itieli, J1orc-]ilciiii, is illustrated at Fig. 328, 



Fig. 328. luis l.vaigata 


I. longlpetala (long-i>etaled). jl. in a singli* terininnl head ; limb 
bright lilac, 2^iii. to Sin. deep ; fulls obovate., unguieiilate, reflex* 
iiig half-way down ; lamina obovate, lin. t<» l,|in. broad, cuneately 
narrowed into the short claw, which has a bright yellow keel and 
violet veins on a pure white ground ; stainlards erect, ohlanceolate- 
Hpathulate, 2in. long, <^in. broad. Summer, /. tirm, iiarrow-ciisi- 
form, 1ft. to l^ft. long. Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, solid, compressed. 
t:alifornia, 1862. (U. M. .'>298.) 

I. lODglSliatlia (long-spathed). A .synonym of 7. enmta. 

X. lurida (dingy). limb 2ilii. de<*p ; falls oMong, lin, broad, 
retlexing half-way down, c.uneah-ly narrowed to the base, having 
the upper part plain dead punile, and tlu* lower h.’ilf veined 
with fieiul purple on a yellow groundwork ; beard bright yellow ; 

! statidtirds rather liroailer, Avith a crispeil, veiiiless, dull puiqile 
blade and veined yellow claw ; spathes one or two-flowered, 
April. L ensiform, slightly glaueous. Stems deeply forked, about 
2ft. high. Kastorii Europe, 1768. (Mosely allied to /. mnerjatat 
hut inferior as a decorative plant. (R. M. 986.) 

X. Intesoens (yellowish).* fl. detqi ; falls pale yellow, tinpd 
and veined with purjdish-brown, oblong, nearly or quite lin. 
broad, with a reflexing blade as long us the claw ; beard bright 
yellow ; standards broader, erect, jirimrose - yellow', narrowed 
suddenly to the claw. May. 1. eiiHifonn, slightly glmicons. 
Stem terete, glaucous, imbraiiched. South Europe. (B. M. 2861.) 

I. miMOnrleiUliS (Missouri), fl., perianth tube funnel-shaped, 
lin. to lin. long ; outer segments of limb 2in. to 2iiii. long, 
veined with lilac-purple on pale groundwork, and faintly keeled 
with yellow towards Viase of limb ; inner Hegiiumts nearly as long 
as the outer, plain lilac-punde. May. 7., produced ones about 
four to a tuft, linear, not more than 1ft. long, lin. to iin. broad, 
narrowed gnuliially to the point, ttnn in texture. Stem beuriiig 
a single cluster of two or three flowers. Rocky Mountains, IP'* 
(B. M. 6579.) 

X* llolllll#H (Monnier’iO-* Jl. fragrant, clustered ; limb bright 
lemon-yellow, 3iu. to 3aiii. deep; fulls roundish, eighteen to 
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twenty lines broad, equalling the claw ; standards spreading, 
oblanceolate > spathulate, 3in. long, lin. broad ; spatbos two- 
flowered. June and July. 1. flmi, sub-enjct, lunceoUite, about 2ft. 
long. Stems stout, terete, 5ft. to 4ft, high. Crete. 

I. negleota (neglected).* /!., limb 2in. deep ; falls bright lilac, 
obovute-cuneatej lin. to l^in. broad, much striped on a pure white 
ground ; beard lirlght yellow ; standards obovate-unguiculate, Uin. 
uroad, bright light unstriped lilac. June. 1. ensiform, slightly 
glaucous, purple at the base, 1ft. to lift. long. Stein lAft. to 2ft. 
high, branched above the middle. A very common form, the 
native country of which is unknown. It is the handsomest 
species of the gemianica group. (B. M. 2455.) About a score 
named varieties are catalogueu by some growers. 

X. nepalensls (Nepaul). Jl., limb lilac, lAin. to 2iTi. deep ; falls 
with a reflexing oblong blade as long as the claw, furnished with 
a yellow crest down the lower two-thirds of the keel ; standards 
oblanceolate, iinguiculate, erect, rather shorter than the falls. 
1. linear, moderately Ann in texture, with several strong ribs, 
and narrowed gradually to (ui acuminate point. Stem 6in. to 
1ft., with one to throe clusters of flowers, liiinalayas, 1828. 
(S. B. F. a. ser. ii. 11.) The plant figured in B. 11. m is not 
/. tiejHilengiB, but J. germanica. 

I. nudioaulift (naked -stemmed) A synonym of /. biflora. 

I. oohrolenoa (yellowish- white).* ft, clustered ; limb 3in. to 3|iin. 
deep, the round-obovate, suddenly -reflexed blade eighteen to 
twenty-one line.s broad, pure white at the edge, bright orange- 

? mellow at the base, as long as the claw, which is yellow on tlie 
ace, without vcin.s, and green on tlie back ; standards erect, 
oblanceolate, rather shorter than the fails, .lune. 1. Ann, ensi- 
form, lin. broad. Stem 3ft. high, stout, terete. Native country 
uncertain. (B. M. 61 ; U. II. 1875, 357, under name of /. gxganleaJ) 
X* orlentalls (Kitstern). Thi.s species closely resembles 
I. Mthirica, but ditfers from it by the rodness of its young leaves, 
shorter peduncles, more tender leaves and snathe valve.H. and 
more fugitive flowers. Japan and the Bust of Siberia. (B. M. 
1604, under name of I. tibirica nangxunea.) 

L Pn Haiti, (Pallas’). A synonym of 1, eneata. 



Fio. 329. Flower Scare op Iris pallida. 


L pallida (pale), fi. witli an Orange-blossom -like fragrance ; limb 
2ln. to 2iin. deep, varying from a bright slaty-lilac to a deep lilac- 

f iurple ; falls Itln. to 2ln. broad, reflexiiig half-way down, veined 
n the lower half with bright lilac on a white ground ; beard 
bright yellow ; standards as broad as the falls, somewhat crisped, 
obovate. June. 1. few, tufted, emsiform, 12in. to 18in. long. 
Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high. Mediterranean region, 1596. A Ane 
icles, with many very desirable varieties. See Fig. 329. (B. M. 


Iris — continued, 

I. plloata (plicate). Jl. fragrant ; limb 2iin. deep ; falls liin. broad, 
obovate, cuneately narrowed from the middle to the base, pure 
white in the centre, veined with briglit lilac round the edge and 
on the claw ; beard tipped with yellow ; standards Uin. uroad, 
olwvate-oblong, very plicate, pure white in the centre, lilac round 
the border. July. 1. slightly glaucous, 12in. to 18in. long, lin. to 
Uin. broad. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, sub-terete, bearing four to six 
clusters of flowers. A garden race, of unknown origin. (B. 31. 
870, under name of 1. ajmylla pUcata.) 

X. prlRmatica (prismatic). Jl. often in twos; limb l^in. to 2iii. 
deep, bright lilac-blue ; falls with a roundish limb, un<ler lin. 
broad, much shorter than the strap-.shaped claw : standard ob- 
lanceolate-ungniculato, erect, much shorter than the falls. May. 
1. linear, tufted, nuMlerately Ann. Stem IJft. to 2ft. high, slender, 
terete. Eastern United SUite.s. 'Jhis species is very like /. 
nbirica, but it has exsorted peiliculs, and a small spathe. (B. M. 
1604.) 

I. Psondo-aooniS (bastard Acorus).* Yellow Iris, or Water Flag. 
Jl. latge, almost scentless, clustered; limb bright yellow, 2in. to 
24in. deep; falls rotumlate, IJin. to liin. broad, bright orange- 
vellow, with a deeper spot at the throat, with radiating veins of 
brown * claw green down the back ; staiulanls oblanceolate, 
spathulate, erect, about ^in. long. April. /. onsiform, glaucous, 
lin. broad. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. nigh, stout, terete, forked low 
down. Europe (Britain), Western Asia. A well-known and 
handsome *bug-plant, of which there is n variety ainotig two or 
three otliers, with variegateil leaves. (F. D. 494 ; Sy. En. B. 
1495.) 



■pio. 330. Iris pi:miia. 


I. pnmlla (dwarf).* Jl. small, solitary; limb bright lilac-purple, 2in. 
(Uiep ; falls obloiig-unguiculato, Jin. broad, reAexing about half- 
way down, with a dense white beard down the claw and lower 
part of the keel ; stumiards erect, same length and breadth as 
the fulls, not quite so deep in colour. April. 1. eiisiform, aliout 
four in a tuft, slightly glaucous. Stem scarcely any. h. 4iii. or bin. 
Europe, Asia Minor, 1596. An exceedingly^ pretty species, the 
type and its varieties, making excellent subjects for edging or for 
bedding purposes. )See Fig. 350. (B. M. 9.) 

I. p. attloa (Attic). Jl. yellow' ; divisions feather- veined with 
browu-liUic. 

I. p. OSDrulea (bine). Jl., limb bright blue ; beanl of the falls bright 
yellow. (B. M. 1261.) 

I. rubro-marglnata (red- margined).* Jl., tube 2in. long, green, 
tinged with purple towards the top ; limb dead purple, 2in. to 
2iiii. deep ; falls obovate-ungiiicidato, reflexing half-way down, 
with a purple beard; standards obovate- unguiciiliite, erect, 
spathe two-flowered, the valves keeled and margined with red. 
Spring. I. falcate-ensifonn, 2in. to 3in. long, ^iu. broad. Stem 
none. h. 4in. Scutari, 1875. 

I. rnthenioa (Russian). Jl. fragrant; limb lilac-purpio, 11 in. deep; 
falls oblong-unguiculate, wdtn a reflexed lamina ^in. broad ; 
standards oblanceolate-unguicnlate, erect, lin. broad. Spring. 
1. much overtopping the flowers, linear, acuminate. Arm, ribbed. 
Stems slender, lin. to 4in. high, one-headed. Transylvania and 
SibeHa to China, 1804. (B. M. 1123 and 1393.) 

X. Munbuoina (Elder-scented).* ft. with a strong scent of Elder, 
large, disposed in clusters ; limb 2in. to 21in. de(‘p ; falls obovate- 
cuneate, reflexing half-way down, little over lin. broad, upper 
half I plain claret-purple ; heard yellow: standards oiiovate- 
Iinguiculate. erect, emarginate, l^in. broad, dull yellow, suffused 
w’ith dull claret-purple. May. /. about six in a tuft, glaucous, 
15in. to 18in. long, lin. to liin. broad. Stems 2ft. high, branched 
low down, bearing three nr four clusters of flowers. Europe, 
Asia Minor. 1758. (B. M. 187.) 

X. aetosa (bri.stle-pointe<l). Jl, clustered : limb bright lilac, 2tn. to 
24in. deep ; falls obuvute-unguiculate, lin. broad, reflexing half- 
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Iris rontiyiued, 

way down ; sUindards oblanceolate-spathulate, erect, ^in. Ions. 
May. 1. thin, hnaiil ones 1ft. or more lonf(, about ^in. broad. 
Steins 2ft. to 3ft. rather stout, branched low down. Ea.stern 
Siberia to Japan, 1844. A rare and handsome species, not unlike 
J. tcibirica. SYN. J, brachyctigpis (under which name it is figured 
in B. M. 2326). 

I. Slbirica (Siberian).* fl, two or three in a cluster ; limb bright { 
lilac-blue, l^in. to 2tn. deep ; fulls with an oblong blade, Jin. to | 
lin. broad, much veined with bright vitilet on a liglit ground ; 
standards mtlier sliorter than the fulls, erect, oblanceolute- 
unguiculate, about ^in. broad. May and June. 1. linear, five to 
six in a tuft, greenish, riblicil. 1ft. to 2ft. long. Stem terete, 
fi-stulose, 1ft. to 2^ft. high, simple or forked. Gentral and 
Southern Europe to Siberia, 1596. A welbkiiowri species, and 
one of the commonest in cultivation. It retpiires plenty of sun> 
shine and a rich damp soil to liring its beauty to full perfection. 
The forms of it are numerous, and varied in colouring. The 
variety with double flowers is not a handsome plant. (H. M. 60.) , 

1« spCKJnlatrlx (watcher). Jl., limb lilac, the divisions snb- | 
equal, obov.’ite, einarginato at the apex ; the reflexing lamina of j 
the hills half as long a.s the claw, which is spotted with violet and j 
white at the tlirout, ami furni.shed for its lower two-thirds with a i 
simple yellow crest with ]uirple spots ; standanls erect and plain 
lilac. April. 1. linear, strongly rihbe<l, acute, minutely toothed, 
and hyaline at the edge. Stems under 1ft. high, hraetented by 
several reduced leaves. Greenhouse. Hong Kong, 1876. (B. M. 
6306.) 

I. spuria (spurious). Jl. in sessile or nearly sessile clusters ; limb 
bright lilac, Uin. to 2iii. long ; hills with around blade under lin. 
bnwul, hardly at all doflexed, furnished with a bright yellow keel 
beginning at the base of the limb and running down the claw, 
which is faintly streakeil with purple on a white ground ; stan- 
dards ublunceolute, shorter than tlie falls, bright lilac. June and 
July. 1. erecto-pateiit, 1ft. long, iin. broad. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. 
high, little branched, stout, sub-terete. Europe, A.sia, Algeria, 
1759. (B. M. 58.) 



1. aqiialmis (daubed).* /I. in cluaters, with a faint Klder-like Kcent ; 
limb 2Ain. to 3tn. deep ; falls obovate-cuneate, l^in. broad, reflex- i 
ing half-way down, upper part bright lilac-piirple ; beard bright ! 
yellow ; standards length and breadth same as the falls, rd»ovate- ! 
ungiiienlate, erect, rather crisped, dull lilac and yellow or 
brownish-yellow. May and June, t tnftefl. ensiforni, glaucous. i 


Iris — continued. 

Stems 2ft. to 3ft. high, branched half-way down, bearing three 
or four clusters of flowers. Europe, Asia, 1768. (B. M. 787.) 

Two desinible varieties are atro purpurea and lavendulacea. 

L Btenogsme (with narrow-stigma). A synonym of I. Gulden- 
etadtiaiia. 

I. BtyloM (lurge-styled). A synonym of L unguieularie. 

Z. BUbblllora (sub-two-flow'cred). A synonym of J. bijlora. 

I. suBiana (Susian).* Jl. solitary ; liinl) 3in. deep ; falls and stan- 
dards similar in size and shape, with a round blade, l^in. to 3in. 
broad, cuiieately narrowed to a sliort claw, witli den.se tine spots 


lllgii. ijeviLiii,, loio. A must, iiistiiicb ami ueauLuui npvcien, lo* 
qiiiriiig u slight protection in winter in colder parts of the country. 
SeeEig. 331. (B. M. 91.) 

I. Swertll (Swort's). Jl. very fragrant ; limb 2in. to 2Hn. deep ; 
segments pure white, lin. broad, slightly veined with lilac, purple 
towards tue edge; falls obovate-ciineate, with a yellow beard; 
standards obovate-nnguieiihvtc, much crisped, pure white, except 
the purple keel and border. May. 1. ensifurm, glaucous. Stem 
1ft. to lift, high, bearing three or four clusters of flowers, slightly 
bniriched. A handsome plant, the native country of which is 
unknown. (S. B. F. G. ser. ii. ^4.) 

L teotornm (rooO.* Jl., limb bright lilac, Uin. to 2in. deep ; falls 
above lin. broad, very obtuse, crisped at the edge, marked with 
deep lilac veins on a paler lilac groundw'ork, narrowed cuneately 
into a claw half as long as the limb, which is variegated with lilac 
streaks on a white ground, the deeply laciniuted white and lilac 
crest iin. deep ; standards spreading, rather shorter than the falls, 
wdth an orbirulur plain lilac limb ; spathe single, terminal, two or 
three-flowered. June. 1. ensiform, pale CTeeii, about 1ft. long, 
thin. Stem 1ft or more high. Japan, 1872. A rare, but dis- 
tinct and beautiful, species. SYN. i. tv7niolopha. (B. M. 6118 ; 
O. C. n. s., vi. 37.) 

1. tenax (strong). Jl, solitary ; limb bright lilac-purple, 2in. to 3in 
deep ; falls ubovate-iinguiculate, with a reflexing blade }in. to lin. 
broad ; standards nearly as long, Jin. broad, obTanceolate, with a 
long claw. May and June. 1. two, linear, moderately Arm. 
Stem 6in. to 12in. high, slender. North America, 1826. (B. M. 3343 ; 
B. R. 1216.) According to Douglas, the Indians make from the 
fibre derived from the-leaves of this species ** deer and elk snares 
sufliciently strong to take oven the largest and most powerful of 
these animals ; and it is also used by the women for making small 
bags anil reticules, exactly the same as steel chain purses of flue 
workmanship, and for Ashing." 

X. tomlolopba (jagged-crest). A .synonym of J. teetorum. 

1 . tiidentata (three-toothed). Jl., limb lilac-purple, 2in. to 24ln. 
deep ; falls obovate-iinguiciilate, Ihi. or more broad, reflexlng 
liali-way down * claws white, veined with lilac ; standards ob- 
lanceolate - spathulate, erect, about 4in. long ; spatbes two- 
flowered. May. 1. ensiform, 1ft. to Uti. long. Stem slender, 
terete, hollow. North America, 1829. (B. M. 2886, under name of 
J. trijtetala.) 

1. tnberoBa (tuberous).* Snake’s Head. Jl. solitary ; limb 2in. to 
2jiii. deep ; falls with an orbicular, obtuse, lurid pui^le, veinless 
lamina, jin. to Jin. broad, not more than half as lung as the 
oblong spathulatu claw, which is greenish-yellow on both side-s, 
and Jin. to lin. broad at the middle ; stnndards erect, under 
lin. long, rhomboid, unguiculate ; blade entire or tricu.*ipidute ; 
spathe with usually only a single large green valve, which often 
overtops the flower. April and May. I,, outer ones bract-Iike, 
lanceolate ; inner ones two or three, weak, glaucous, tetragonal, 
erect. Stein weak, slender, hollow, aluuit 1ft. long. Ijevant, 
1597. A well-known species, and one of the earliest introduced 
into this country. (B. M. 531.) 

I. liniralOlllariB (clawed).* Jl. solitary, fragrant ; limb Sin. deep, 
bright lilac ; falls obovate, lin. broad, narrowed gradually into a 
linear claw, keeled with yellow and streaked with lilac on a v^lilte 
ground at the throat ; standards nearly the same shape and size 
as the falls, lilac, erect. February. 1. in a distichous basal tuft, 
linear, erect. Arm. Plant stemless. Algeria. Byn. i. etyloga 
(under which name it is included in B. M. 5773). 

X. vaiiogata (variegated).* Jl., limb 2in. deep; falls oblong, 
cuneately narrowed to the base, fin. broad ; upper part deep 
claret-brown, middle much veined with brown on a yellow mund- 
work : beard bright yellow ; standards erect, oblong-unguiculate, 
bright lemon-yellow. May. 1. tufted, purple at the base, 1ft. to 
IJft. long, lin. broad. Stem 1ft to IJfx. high, glaucous, forked 
low down, bearing three or four, one to two-flowered, tenninal 
spathes. Kastem Europe, 1507. A handsome species, having 
several very desirable varieties. (B. M. 16.) 

L ▼•rna (spring). Jl. solitary ; limb IJin. deep ; segments oblung- 
nnguiculate. both aliout Ain. broad ; claw orange at the throat, 
■potteil with black, and furnished with a central, slightly riibsed, 
scarcely villose line. Spring. L linear, 6iii. to 12in. long, slightly 
glaucous. Plant almost stemless. Southern United States, 1748. 
A scarce plant; several kinds are sold under this name. 
(S. B. F. O. 68.) 
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Fn; SS?,. Ims vkksicoi.oh, hlmwinf? llnln't atid dotaduMl 

1‘iutinti of ]ntiort>s(‘(Mi('i‘. 


I« vorsloolor (vuviou.s-roljnirfMl).* //. (’IusUtocI ; liiiih rluri'i- 
purple, iiiidcr 2in. docp ; falls ohovatii-iiiiji'uiculate, rt'flexin;: IiuIL j 
way down ; the roundish lamina Jin. to lin. broad, cuni'ato at the i 
hast.*; atandards oldancoolate • sfaithulatt*, light <*lari*t - purple, 
•luiie. /. fusiform, rather gla noons. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, terete, , 
forketl low d<»wn, with two ot three eiusters (*f flowers besitU* the 
end oms. North America, 1732. A coiiiiuoii and haiid.some species. I 
See Fig. 332. (II. M. 21.) 

I. Vireaoen* (greenish), /f., tube greenish-yellow, lin. to l',in. i 
long ; limb 2iu. deep ; falls oid<iiig, cuneately narrowed to a claw, , 
iin. to ftin. broad, greenish-yellow, streaked in the h»w'er half with ' 
dull piunlo ; beard bi ight yell<»w ; standards tddong nngniculate, 
dull yt'llow, ,* 1111 . broad, the »daw spotted ami streak(‘d withgr«*(*n 
and dull purple. Apt il and .May. f. as in ) . lulvncvns. Knrope. ' 
Acciinling ti» Mr. IJaker, this is the le,a.st ornamental or attractive 
of all the bcaided lii.'^es. 
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XrlB — continued. 

to 2ft. long, about lin. broad. Stem 2ft. or imire high, forked, 
compressed towards the ba.se, ten^te upwards. Norlli America, 
1758. (B. M. 703.) 

Sect. II. Xipblons. 

I, alata (wMnged).* /f,, tube eylindrieal, Sin. to 6in. long; limb 
bright lilae jnirple, 3in. deep ; falls oblong, lin. broad, bright 
Yellow at throat; iumn- .segments oblaueetdate-spathukat*!, tin. 
long, spremling hori/ontally ; spatlie st'.ssih*, with lanee.oljdo 
valves, 3in. to 4in. long. October to December. L snb-ereet, 
lanceolate, aenininate, nearly 1ft. long. Spain, Algiers, Ac., 
1801. A .strikingly band.somesi»eck>s. (B. U. 1876.) 

I. aaglioa (Kngli.sb). A g.ardeu synonym of 7. Alj>hioidcn. 

I. caucasica (Caucasian), fi. in oiie-fl(>w'ered spathes, scentless; 
limh pale yellow, l^in. tleep ; falls <d)ovate, iin. broail, rellexing 
onl> in the upper tiiird ; stigmas broad, pale yellow', with 111*110111 
cre.sts, February and March, f. four to tive, sharply falcate, 
lanceolate. Stem one to three-flowered, or very short. Caucasii.s 
to Persia. See Fig. 3M. (S. D. F. (1. 255.) 

I. flllfolla (thread-leaved).^ /f., tube lin. long above the ovary ; limb 
bright deep purple, 2^iii. deep ; orbieular lamina of the falls lin. 
deep, shorter than the pandurifonii elaw, ami keeled with hi ight 
yellow at Mu* base; .stamlank oblaneeolate, erect ; spa the Sm. 
to 4in. long, with jiale green lanceolate valves, 1. six or more; 
lower ones Hliform, over 1ft long; scarions outside ones at ha, so 
of stem, flat, and mottled with deep puiide. Stem slender, 
terete, 1ft. to 2ft. high, ending in a single siiathe. (iilu altar, 
18 j9. (U. M. 5928.) Svn. A'lp/ooa tin<jUaiin)n (of B. M, 5981, not 
of linker). 



Fro. 354. Fi.owrr and Leaves of Hits Htstrio. 


I. Hlstrio (actor).* fZ., tube Sin. to 4in long, filiform, ex sorted; 
limb lilae-purplo, lihi. deep : falls c/mioiwly streakt*d and spotted 
with lilac on a paler groiiml, and keeled w'ith yellow down the 
fare ; claw' narrow'ed gradually from top to base ; standard.s plain 
lilac, oblaneeolate, erect; spathe one-flowered, sessile, in the 
centre of the leaf tuft ; valves Sin. to 4lii. long. Febrnarv. 
Z. about tw'o to a tuft, and produced with several others, reach- 
ing 1ft. in length. Palestine, 1873. See Hg. 334. (B. M. 6033.) 

I. Jnnoea (rush-like). /!., tube slender, lin. to l^ln. long; liiub 
pale yellow, liin. to 2in. deep; lamina of falls orbicular, liii. 
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Zris — continued. 

brond, as lonj; as the broad claw ; standanls oblanceolate, erect, 
iin. brond ; spathe 2in. to 3in. deep, with lanceolate, acunnnate 
valves. May and June. 1. numerous, superposed, terete, under 
one line thick ; lower ones 1ft. long. Stems liexuose, terete, 1ft. 
to lift, high, ending in a single spathe. North Africa, 1869. 
In Algeria, acconling to Mr. Baker, the bulbs of this species 
are eaten. (B. M. b8w.) 



Iris —-continued. 

upper ones gradually smaller. Stem stout, terete, 2ft. to 3ft. high, 
ending in a single spathe. Tangiers, 1872. (B. M. 6775.) 

I. vnlsare (common).* yt., tube scarcely any; limb 2in. to 2iin. 
deep ; falls with an orbicular I'otlexing blade lin. broail and deep, 
diished with bright puri)lc d<iwn the centre, and a broatl erecto- 

{ latent claw; standards purple, erect; spathe valves 3in. to 4in. 
ong. June. I, four or six below the spathe valves; lowest 1ft. 
or more long, linear-sub-terete, deeply channelled ; upper ones 
gradually resembling the spathe valves. Stem 1ft. to 2it. high, 
one or two-fiowered. PortugiU, 1596. See Fig. 337. (B. M. 686, 
under name of /. Xiphixim.) 


Fjo. 335. iKis rKUi^iCA. 

1. parsloa (Persian).* Jl. violeUscented ; limb IJin. to 
2in. deep; falls ohlong-snathnlate. iin. broad, cuiieate N 

at the ha.so, pale yellow’ish-lilac, with a bright yelhiw 
heardles.s keel, waved at the edges. Fohruarv and March. 

Stem none. 1. four or five in a basal tuft, linear, re- 
curved, 2in. to 3in. long at the fl<iwering season. A.sia 
Minor to South Persia. See Fig. 335. (B. M. 1.) 

X. retleulata (netted).* d., tube 2in. to 3in. long, ex.nertcd ; 
limb deep violet-purple, liin. deep; lamina of falls oblong, li.df 
as long os the oblong-cuncate claw, with a narrow paler keel, 
violet-spotted, and with a narrow yellow line down the 
centre; standards erect, oblanceolate; spathe one-floweie<l, 
sessile. February and March. 1. genei^ly two to a tuft, as 
high as the flower at flowering time, and growing after- 
wards to a length of 1ft. or more, one line thick, ('aucasus, 
Ac. See Fig. 336. (B. M. 6577 ; L. B. C. 1829 ; tt. G. 452 ; 8. B. 
F. a. ser. ii. 189.) 



FlQ. 337. Iris yui/iarb, showing Habit and detached Flower. 



Fio. 336. lius reticulata. 


1. r. Krelagel (Kielage’sX This differs from the type in liefng 
nearly or quite inoJorons, with a tube not exserted from the 
spathe, and the colour of the limb a more slaty-purple, with the 
yellow keel of the lamina of the falls fainter, and tlie claw not 
merely keeled in the centre, but variegated with blotches and 
lines that reach to the edge (J. G. Baker). 

Z. ttnjrttMia ^angierian).* Jf., tube l^in. long ; limb lilac-purple, 
Sin. deep ; orbicu^ blade of falls shorter than the panduriform 
claw ; standards erect, oblanceolate ; spathes two-flowered, 5iti. to 
6in. deep, with lanceolate acuminate valves. 1.. lower ones linear- 
complicate, over 1ft. long, broad after leaving the stem ; 


Z. Ittaltanloillll (Portuguese). Jl. bright yellow, or more or less 
suffused with brown. (B. M. 679, under name of /. Ixieitanica.) 

Z. adphioidM fXiphion-Hke).* yl., limb <leop lilac-purple, 2iin. to 
Sin. deep; blade of falls round-oblong, flu.shed with yellow down 
the face, and rather exceeding the deltoid claw; .Mtandards purple, 
erect, oblanceolate; spathe about Sin. deep. July. L about six 
in a basal tuft, and three or four from the stem below the spathe ; 
lower ones 1ft. long, linear, lin. to ^in. broad, deeply channelled. 
Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, two or throe-flowered. Pyrenees. 8Y.NS. 
1. aufjlica, of gardens, Xiphhm latifnlium. Of this species, there 
are numerous varieties in colour of flowers. 

Z&I8H HEATH. Bee Babocoia poUfolia. 

ZHZ8-ROOT. The eame as Orris-root (which see). 

ZHON-THEE. Bee Parrotia persioa. 

ZHON-WEED. Bee Vomonia. 

ZHONWOOB. A name applied in different countries 
to various trees with hard timber. In the United States, 
it is used for Carpinue americuna and Ostrya virginica. 

ZHOHWOHT. Bee Sideritia. 

ZHHEOnZiAH. Applied to flowers, the parts of 
which are dissimilar in size. 

ZSAiTBHA. Included under Tbyaanotufl (which 

see). 

Z8ATZ8 (the old Greek name, used by Dioscorides). 
Ord. Cruciferot. This genus comprises from twenty-fire to 
thirty species of erect, branched, annual or biennial herbs, 
i spro^ over Souther.*! Europe and Western Asia. Flowers 
often yellow, loosely racemose, ebracteate. Loaves entire, 
stem ones sagittate. *Tbo only spooios worthy of mention 
here is the one doscrib'e^d below. Propagated by seeds 
sown in spring in almost .any soil. 

Z. tinotorla (dyers’). Comm-'n Dyer’s Woad. Jt yellow; 
panicles loose, erect, elongated. Spring. {., lower ones stalked, 
ovate ; upper ones sessile, sagittate, all more or less glaucous. 
h. 2ft. to 4ft. Europe (Britain), North Asia. An interesting 
biennial plant. The ancient Britains stained themselves with it ; 
later, the Saxons imported it. It is sUll cultivated in Linooln- 
■hire. (Sy. Bn. B. 161.) 
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XVOKJl&VM (from iechein, to chock ; in referonoo to 
thie imporeriahod nature of the upper portion of the 
■padix). Ord. Aroidea {Araeea:). A small genus of 
greenhouse tuberous herbs, now united, by Bentham and 
Hooker, to Bianim, from which they differ only in 
botanical details. For culture, see TypHoninm. 

Z. angustatuiil (narrow). sheaths nearly white, embracing 
the base and iiii4liUe of the Kpatho ; spathc 6in. long, sheathing 
part nearly white, gradually expanding into an erect, almost 
mack-purplo blade; spadix slender, the female portion very 
short, tlie neutral part ^in. long and white, the male part lin. 
long and black*piirple. Deccniber. 1. long, thick, petiolate, 
oblong^lanceolate, sub-acute. Tuber the size of a small potato. 
Syria, 1860. (B. M. 6355.) 

I. Psrrami (Pyramus). yc., spathe dark velvety-purple, short, 
broad • lanceolate, long • acuminate, twisted; tube ventricose; 
spadix almost equal to the spathe. January. L elliptic-sub- 
obovate, on long atteniiate<l petioles, obtuse at apex, obliquely 
nerved. Syria, 1861. (B. M. Sm) 

X8ERTZA (named after P. E. Isert, a German sur- 
goon). Stns. JirigTiolia, Bruinefnania. Ord. Rubtacece. 
A genus comprising fifteen species of shrubs or trees, 
natiyes of Brazil, Guiana, and Nev7 Grenada. Flowers 
scarlet or red, rarely white or yellow, rather large, in many- 
fiowered, thyreoid, terminal, corymbose cymes, shortly 
pedicellate. Leayes large, opposite, rarely temate, vorti- 
oillate, thick, coriaceous, acuminate. 1. coccinea, perhaps 
the only species in oultiyation, is a very handsome stove 
oyergreen shrub, requiring a compost of peat and loam, 
with the addition of a little ohorooal and silver sand. 
Increased by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, in heat, 
during spring and summer. 

!• ooooinaa (scarlet), ft. scarlet, velvety on the outside, lin. long ; 
thyme terminal, many -flowered, punicled. July. 1. oval, acu- 
minated at both ends, downy beneath, h, 8ft. to 12ft. CSuiana, 
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TfllgTBT.TA- How included under Chryeanthemum. 


XSBCfiWE. Included under Uymenooallia (which 
see). 


laOCmiMVB (from isoSf equal, and cheiloSf a lip; in 
allusion to tbo shapo of the labollum). Ord. Orchidem. 
A genus of four or five species of epiphytal stove Orchids, 
ranging from Mexico and the West Indies to Brazil. 
Flowers rose or red, in one row, In spike-like raoomes, 
small or medium; labellum free from the column, eon- 
traoted at the base with a slight 8-like curvature. 
Sterna bearing the leaves in two rows. Perhaps the only 
species at present in cnltivatioii is J. linearis. For 
culture, see PlenrotlialUa. 

Z. llneorla (linear), ft. purplish, small, in short spikes. Spring. 
L short, narrow, on tnftea sleiuler stems 1ft. high. Mexico, 
Ac., to Brazil. }791. (L. B. C. 1341.) 

XSOUSPZ8. This genus is now included, by the 
authors of the ** Genera Plantarum,’* under Soirpna 
(whioh see). 

Z. inmollls (slender). A garden name for Bolrpas riparlua 
(^ich see). ^ 

XSOIiOKA (from isoSf equal, and loma, a border ; lobes 
of ooroUa equal). Stk. Kashleria. Indudiug Brachylomat 
Oalycostemma, Pearcea, and Tydma, Ord. Gesnstacem. 
A genus oomprising about sixty speoies of ornamental 
stove herbs, often confused with Achimenes and Gesneray 
natives of the Western hemisphere, from Bolivia- and 
Peru to Mexico. Flowers often scarlet, golden, or spotted. 
Loaves opposite, often softly villous. For onlturo, see 
Gemera. 


Z. bogotenaa (Bogotan). ft. copious, rather large, drooping; 
oorofla full yellow, rich red above, streaked and dotted will) red 
^vithin ; tube funnel-shaped, gibbous above ; limb spreading, tive- 
lobed ; calyx almost entirely free : peduncles suigle-flowerefi 
Autumn and early winter. L opposite ami temately vertidllate. 
petiolate, ovate-cordate, serrate^ rich velvety-green, mottled and 
reticulated with white or pale green, always whitest in the inUldie. 
fiiems erect, but little branched, lit. to 2ft. high. Bogota, 1844. 
Plant hairy. Syn. Achimeties picta (under which name it is 
figured in &M. 4126). 


Z* OmIUm (Cedlla Franobomme’s).* ft, bright i 
• - • - . - ... 


tube white and spotted, 
dinaioarca, 1877. 


L dark velvety. A 1ft 


; inside of the 
to Itfi. Cun- 


Zfioloma — continued. 

Z. Dappeanwwi (Deppe's). ft. orange-red, in fonr-flowered 
villous umbels ; corolla lin. long, ^in. across, tubular, clavnto. 
ventricose, dilated and somewhat fleshy at its base ; limb spread- 
ing ; lob68 sub-equal. Summer. 1. 3in. to 6in. long, liin. to 21in. 
bro^, opposite and decussate, petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
serrated, harshly pubescent and blight ^con above, white with 
soft tomentiim beneath. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Central America, Ac. 
SVN. OemerkL elfmffata var. (under which luinio it is flgurcfl in 
B. M. 3725). 

I. diritoliflornm (Foxglove-flowered), ft. very large, deflexed , 
corolla shaggy, rosy-piirplo above, white beneath ; tnroat white, 
spotted witn crimson ; limVi green, dotted purple ; panicles short, 
terminal. 1. large, ovate-acuminate, hairy. Stems erect, hairy. 
New Grenada. 

Z. hondonso (Honda).* ft., qglyx cup-shaped, five-toothed, tipped 
with red ; corolla yellow, lin. or more long, tubular, sub- ventricose ; 
mouth contracted ; limb of five short, equal, spreading lobes ; tube 
clothed with bright red hairs ; jpeduiicles longer tluiii the flower, 
axillary, solitary, or two or three together, hairy. December. 

L opposite, spreaiUng, ovate, acute or sub-acuminate, serrate, 
hairy; petioles Ain. to 3in. long. Stem erect, 1ft. long. Honda, 
New Grenada, 1845. This plant may, by a little management in 
forcing or retarding the tubei-s, be made to blossom at almost 
every season .of the year. Syn. Oesneria hxmdeneis (under which 
name it is figured in B. M. 4217). 

I. bypoosrrtiflommGlypocvrta-flowered). ft. orange-red, velvety- 
pubescent, nearly globose, about lin. long ; mouth nearly closed. 

1. cordate-ovate, hluntish, velvety, emerabl -green, traversed by 
silvery ribs. Ecuador, 1866. Syn. Gloxinia hypoeyrtijlora (und<>r 
which name it is figured in B. M. 5655). 

I. laindeniannm (Linden’s). white ; throat marked on the lower 
side by a deep violet band ; upper lip with a dash of yellow and a 
narrow z»»ue of purple ; tubes snort. 1. ovate, hairy, olive-green ; 
costa and principal veins marked by broad silvery stripes, and 
having bright green veins intervening. Stems erect, hairy. 
Ecuador, 1868. 

I. moUo (soft), ft. three to five in an umbel, on extremely short 
peduncles; corolla red, densely hairy, funnel-shaped; lobes of 
limb orange, spotted with red, acute, reflexed. Winter. 1. clothed 
Mrith long, dense, silky hairs. Steins l^ft. high, shrubby, halrv. 
Caraccas, 1819. Syn. Oestieria mollis (u’)flor which name it is 
figured in B. M. 3815). 

Z. ooellatum (eyleted). ft., calyx hairy, tube red ; corolla brigiit 
red. drooping, pubescent; liuib campanulate, segments marked 
with white sj^Cs, bearing a black dot in the centre ; peduncles 
red, erect, slender, shorter than the leaves. Winter. 1. large, 
opposite, ovate, acuminate, copiously reticulated with veins, anil 
wnnkleu; under side purple; upper side dark shining green, 

C ‘ »rous ; ei^es serrated ; petioles lin. or more long, purple. 

ama, 1847. Stove. Syn. Achimenfs oeellata (unrter which 
name It is figured in B. M. 4359). 

Z. plotnm (painted), ft. in a terminal, elongated, leafy raceme ; 
corolla scarlet, yellow beneath anil at the mouth, very hairy 
and velvety ; lobes of limb spotted Summer till late autumn. 
1. opposite or ternato, ovate, acuminate, serrated, hairy, rich red- 
purple beneath. A. 3ft. Columbia. 1848. (B. M. 4431, under 

name of Oesneria picta.) 

Z. BohiodMUmm (Schiede’s). ft. copious from the axils ; corolla 
rich scarlet, between campamiiate and inf undibuli form, clothed 
with long hairs; limb flve-lobed, yellow, streaked with dotted 
lines of red ; calyx short, turiiinate, toinentose ; peduncles ngffV'e- 

f ited, shorter than the leaves, one or three-flowered. November. 

generally in whorls of three, soft and downy above, paler and 
toinentose beneath. Stem tinged with red. A. lift. Mexico, 
1844. (B. M. 4152, under name of Oesneria Sehiedeana.) 

Z« Beonuumi (Seemann’s). ft., calyx shallow, cup-shaped ; corolla 
bright brick-red. a little inclining to orange ; tube orange at base, 
short, nearly cylindrical ; limb spotted with deep red, and clothed 
with glandular hairs ; peduncles hairy. October. 1. opposite and 
temate; lower ones large, broadly ovate or sub-ovate, coarsely 
serrate, acute, on rather long petioles; upper ones gradually 
smaller. Stem simple, 2ft. or more high. Panama, 1848. Syn. 
Oesneria Seetnanni (under which name it is figured in B. M. 4504). 

Z* trtflomio (three-fiowered). ft. in umbels of three, on solitary 
axillary peduncles; corolla yellow, ventricose, densely clotheil 
with snaggy red hair ; mouth spotted ; limb flve-lobed ; calyx 
woolly, hemispherical. Summer. I, opposite, 4in. to 6in. long, 
ovate, acuminate, serrate, upper surface dark green, wrinkled with 
copiously reticulated nerves, and downy iieneath, on woolly 
petioles. A. l^ft. to 2ft. New Grenada, 1846. SYN. Oesneria 
triftora (under whioh name it is figured In B. M. 4342). 

ZSOXaOMA (of J. Smith). 8ee Eindsaya. 

Z80XEBZS (fvom ieos, equal, and meria, part; the 
petalB, Btame&B, and pistils are of equal longth). Ord. 
Oespparidem. A monotypio genus. The speoios is a 
half-bardy deciduous shrub, having a disagreeable odour, 
a long tap root, and a very spreading bead. It thrives 
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Xiom«ri« — continued. 


best in n oompofit of landj loam and leaf mould. Pro- 
pagated in autnmn, by cuttings of ripe shoots. 

X. arborea (tree-Uke). /I. yellow, large, in terminal racemes ; 
petals four, equal, sessile. May. L trifoliolate, lanceolate, mu« 
cronulate, glabrous. .Stem thick, very knotty. A. 10ft Cali- 
fornia, (B. M. 3842.) 

XSOHANDBA (from isos, equal, and ansr, andros, 
the stamen ; number of fertile and barren stamens equal). 
Ord. Sapotac^cB. A genus oomprising six species of 
glabrous or pubescent milk-bearing trees, natives of 
India and Ceylon. Flowers small, inoonspicnons, pro- 
duced in little olnstera, either in the angles of the loaves 
or at the ends of the young sbranohos. Leaves entire, 
leathery. The'Bpecios described below is a stove evergreen 
tree, of great commercial value and utility. It thrives in 
a compost of sandy peat and hbry loam. Increased by 
cnttings, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell glass, in 
beat. 


!• gntta (OuttaX Outta-percha Tree. JL inconspicuous, dis- 
posed in small axillary or terminal clusters. 1. entire, coriaceous. 
Borneo, 1847. The correct name of this tree, which jrields the 
well-known Gutta-percha of commerce, is Dichopeit fftUiu. 


180PUBXX8 (from woe, equal, and pleko, to plait; 
the upper segment of corolla is equal in length to the 
lip). Stn. CaXliamutBa. Obd. Serophularinem. A genns 
oompriFing two species of very handiMme greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs. Flowers in terminal pedunculate raoemes ; 
ooroUa tubular at the base, oampanolate ; upper segment 
of limb equal in length to the Up, and, like it, incum- 
bent in estivation. The species thrive in a compost of 
sandy loam and leaf mould. Half-ripened shoots will root, 
daring spring, in sand, under a bell glass. 

X. aanarfanata (OanaryX JL golden-yellow, dense; eegmonts of 
the corolla acute. June. L permanent, lanceolate, serrated. 
A. 4ft t<} 6ft Canary Islands, 1696. Stn. PimtaUs cancarieniit. 
(a a 48.) 

I, a oqp tr xun (sceptre). JL yellowish-brown, dense ; sennents of 
coroOa obtuse. July. L oborate • lanceolate, denticulated. 
A Mt to 4ft Madeira, VITt, Stn. DiffiUUis $eeptrum. 
(8. B. B. 71) 

Z80P000V (from isos, equal, and pogon^ a beard ; 
referring to the beard-Uke fringes on all parts of the in- 
floresoenoe). Ori>. Proteoceoi. A genns oomprising 
abont twenty • nine species of greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, limited to extra-tropical Australia, and having 
the habit of Fttrophila. Flowers yellow, pink, or lilac, 
in dense spikes or oones, each flower ses^e, within n 
bract or scale ; the oones hemispherical, globular, or ovoid, 
terminal, or rarely axillary. Leaves rigid, entire or 
divided, terete or flat, and sometimes broad. For onlture, 
«|| Protea. Tho following is a selection of the species 
i^odnced: * 


X. anemoiilfolliia (Anemone - lea?ed). A-t perianth yellow, 
glabrous, except the tonnfnal tufts of short naira : cooes sessile, 
solitary, or in clusters of two or three at the ends of the branches, 
nearly fdobular. July. L on rather long petioles, once or twice 
trifid or pinnately divided, with linear or Unear-acute, entire, bi- 
or trilobed segments. A 4ft. to 6ft. 1791. (L. B. G. iSSl ; B. M. 
697, under name of ProUa ansmonifolia,) 

I. attannatiia (attenuated). Jl., perianth pale yellow; lamlnie 
viUous outside ; the tube glabrous, or nearly so ; cones terminal 
or in the upper axils, sessile, depressed, globular. April. 
L oblong-spathulate to almost linear, with a small straight or 
hooked ^nt, much narrowed into the petioles, thick, and almost 
veinless. A^t. to3lt. (B. M.4372.) 


X. BMKtMi (Baxter’s^ JL, perianth pink, very villous ; eones de- 
d, globular, terminal, often mtMtered amongst i 


pressed, globular, terminal, often dtMtered amongst numerous 
noral leaves. April. L from broadly cuneate, undulate, and 
toothed only at the end, to twice or thrice three-lobed. A 2ft. 
1831. (B. M.3630.) 

X. wiiiUMttmi (onneatek JL, perianth pale purple, glabrous, or 
with small tufts at the lips of the laminm ; cones terminal, de- 
pressed, globular. June. L from obovate-oblung to lanceolate 
or oblancaolate; obtuse, with a small callous point, rather thick, 
ohecurely veined. Am. to Sit 1630. (B. M. 3421, under name 
of /. JjttudoniL) 

i (long-IeavedX JL, perianth yellow, silky-vllloas ; 
Jl, iiMsi]a» ovouT ey U leiigtli gl^nlar, April. 
> or oblaneeolate, obtuse irith a email callous ot 


narrowed Into a long petiole. A 2ft. to 8Ct. 1823. 


oonttfMM^. 

X. roMiu (roeeX A* perianth pink, glabrona tipped with onatt 
tufts of hairs ; cones terminal, globular, soiituy or dostered, 
AprU. L once or twice tematsly divided or shortly pinnate; the 
j segments linear or cuneate, entire or three-lobed, rimd, flat, 
cave or channelled, acute, but scarcely pungent A 1ft tc 

L aptorooephahin (globe-headed). A, perianth tube glabrous : 
the lamlnie densely hirsute, with yellow hairs ; oones solitary and 
terminal, or two or three crowded at the ends of the branehei, 
globular. March. L linear or almost lanceolate, obtuse, with a 
short callous point slightly contracted towardt the base, but 
sessile; margins often recurved, and the midrib prominent be- 
neath. A. 4ft. (B. M. 4332.) 

X80FT&UM (from tsos, equal, and Pyros, Wheat; 
a Greek name applied to another plant). Including 
Enemion and Leptopyrum, Ord. Banunculaeem. Tliie 
genus contains about seven speoies of dwarf, slender 
perennial herbs, natives of the temperate regions of the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers white, solitary or loosely 
paniculate. Leaves temate, decompound ; leaflets stalked, 
three-lobed, or out, membranons. The only speoies in 
cultivation is 7. thalietnyidsB, which is a very graceful 
little subject, with foliage resembling a Matdenhdir 
Fern. It looks extremely pretty when grown on rook- 
work or a border, and thrives in almost any moderately 
good garden soil. Propagated by goods ; or by division of 
tho roots, in antumn. 



X. thalictroldae 


rlroldea (Thalictrum-like).* fi. white, small; 
Spring. leafstalks dilated at the pass into 


blunt. , 

branous auricles. Boot 
tolMn. Europe, 1759. Bee 


or gmmosa A ttn. 


ZttdTOlKA (from ifoc, equal, and foma, a tootiimi 
segments of oorolk equal). Ord. CampamiUae§m* A 
genus oomprising eight speoies of stove or greenbottse 
herbaoeous peremiials, formerly inolnded under LoMia, 
Flowers in axillary or termini raoemes. Leaves alter- 
nate, entire, largely dentate or pinnatlfld. For oultiire, 


«cs XiobeliR. 

X. axXIUuie (axiUaty-flowered). fi. blue 


gveen tubes; pedundas arillary, ^ngatsd, and ons-llou 
Autumn. L sessile, pinaatUd. iootheA A. Ift AustmU% 
■ ■ 2702, 


Autumn, i. sessile, 
Greenhouse perennial. 



under 


R. eBMBaRlffldR (snb-pinMtifld) has the lacinias of the liavsi 
longer t™ in the ty^, and not unfrequently again pl«iiiBfld> 
Sm 7. sMisfeidM (under whirii 

figuridl in B. M. 6073X 

Gtesehonee 


(B. M. 
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Xadtonuk-<-eonCifiM«4. 

!• loncIflMm (loiig-flower«d). JL white ; tube of corolla rery loi^ 
and eleader. Sununer. 1. obovate-lanceolate, ooamely toothed, 
pubeioeiit. Weet Indies. 1752. Greenhouse berenniaL A very 
poisonous plant, (B. B. 1200, under name of LoMia Urngifiora,) 

1. Miinelafdnn nubpinnattlldn (Seoedo-like, sub-pinnatifid). 

A synonym of /. aaeiMoriM tttbpiMuUifida* 

nO*nU>FZ8 (from iaoa, equal, and trojiist a keel ; 
in reference to the shape of the corina). Ord. Legu- 
tntnoscB. A genus of eight species of greenhouse herbs 
or under • shrubs^ with diffuse or ascending . stems. • 
Flowers solitary, on axillary peduncles, or forming a 
loose terminal raceme. Leares alternate, simple or uni- 
foliolate, with linear-falcate or minute stipules. The 
speoies are all Australian. J. striata, perhaps the only 
one in oultivation, requires treatment similar to CHori- 
saitift (which see). 

1. nteriit t A (striated). Jl., standard yellow with purple streaks, 
huge ; win^ and keel purple. Spring. L not numerous • lower 
ones obovate or euneate, very obtuse, truncate or broadly two. 
lobed ; upper ones narrower, and someuinoH acute. Some branches 
quite leaness and dichotomous, h. 6ln. to 18in. A hairy perennial 
or under-shrub. Syn. Choritema ntartioide» (under which name it 
is figured in L. B. C. 1953). 

XTBl. (from Iteat the Greek name of the Willow, as far 
back as Homer ; applied to this genus on account of the 
quick growth of the speoies named below). Ord. Saxi- 
fragBm. A genus comprising about five speoies of trees 
and shrubs, natives of North-west America, Japan, China, 
Java, the Himalayan Mountains, and Khasia. Flowers 
white, small. Leaves alternate, petiolate, oblong or 
lanceolate, glandolose-itentate or oronate. The only re- 
presentative of this genus yet introduced is L virginica^ 
an ornamental hardy deciduous shrub, which, when in a 
vigorous condition, during autumn, is entirely covered with 
its racemes of white flowers. It thrives best in a moist 
sandy or peat soil. Increased, in spring, by seeds, or by 
auokm ; and, in summer, by layers. 

!• Wlrglnloa (Virginian). JL white; racemes simple, terminal. 
June. L alternate, simple, oblong, pointed, minutely serrate. 

A 6ft. to 7ft. NoiSi America, 1744. (kM.2409.) 

XTT. See Hfidtra. 

13tljrnit78 (from 1x08^ Mistletoe, and anthos, flower ; 
in refe^noe to i^e glutinous nature of the flower). Ord. 
GefUian$m» A monotypio genus. The species is an erect 
greenhouse biennial herb, native of the Canary Islands. 
It thrives in well-drained fibrous loam, and requires a 
light, airy place in a cool greenhouse. Propagated by 
■eeds, sown in spring. 

1. whMOMt (clammy). corolla yellow, salver-shaped; tube 
white, twice the length of the calyx ; limb flve-cleft. June and 
* July. L ovate-lanceolate, quite entire, throe or five-nerved ; 
upper ones often connate. Branches opposite, crossed. Stem 
erect. K Ift^^ to l^ft Canaries. (B. M. 2135, under name of 
Gfntidtui viteota,) 

xxAvommniB. A synonym of LagenopliorR 

(which see). ^ 

XZZJL (from ioKa, the Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus for birdlime ; referring to the clammy juice). 
Stn. WUHhia, Including Morphimia, Obd. Indxa. 

A genus oontsining about twenty-five species of pretty 
grcK^quse (or ha^y in sunny, sheltered, dry spots, in 
the eii^me south Britain) bulbous plants, all natives 
of 'South Africa.^ Flowers in simple or branched epikes; 
penenth tube long, slender; limb regular, salver-shaped. 
Leaves narrow, ensate. Stems slender, simple or slightly 
brantdted. Propagation is readily effected by seeds; or 
hf offsets, which are freely produced. Seeds should be 
Hawn in pans of sandy soil, about September, and placed 
in a oobl fhune. The young plants may remain in the 
aeed*paiis for the first year, when they should be either 
potted sfngly or planted out. It takes from three to 
four years Mora they flower. By growing a number of 
v^Oties together, and saving their seed, numerous other 
may ne obtained^ usually much varied in colour, 
Rhfl" in the markinge of the flower. Propagation by 


Xxin — continued. 

offsets is a much quicker method, as the plants then 
generally flower the second year. Offsets may be secured 
in quantity after the parent Ixias have ripened off, and 
they should be stored in a dry place, until starting time, 
the following autumn. 

Cultivation in Pots. Ixias, oultivated as pot plants, 
are very attractive, and admirably adapted for conserva- 
tory and cool greenhouse decoration, in early summer. 
The bulbs should be potted rather firmly, in sandy loam 
and leaf soil, during October, placing about six or eight 
in a 5in. pot, and covering them with lin. of soil. The 
pots may then be plung^ or stood on ashes in a cool 
frame, and but little water will be required throughout 
the winter. When the flower-spikes appear, more water 
may be given, and the plants fully exposed to light and 
plenty of air : draughts, however, must be avoided. After 
flowering, growth and a gradual ripening should be en- 
couraged, by keeping the plants watered for a time. 
When the leaves die away, the bulbs may be shaken 
out and stored in bags until the autumn, or they may 
be allowed to remain in the soil and be kept dry. 

Where the cultivation of Ixias is attempted outside, a 
woU-drained, sunny, south border should bo selected, and 
the bulbs planted about fiin. deep, in autumn. They 
should be lifted annually after being ripened, unless the 
locality is favourable enough to ensure their safety when 
left outside. Ixias do not require much heat, and, more- 
over, do not suooeed well in a high temperature. 

L anlioa (courtly). Jl. rose-coloured, numerous ; spathe almost 
equal to the tube. April. A 2ft. 1774. Syn. Morphixia auUca. 
(IS. M. 1013, under name of /. capillaria aulieo,) 

L CMUididR (white). A synonym of /. Uwaniha 

L eapUlArls (capillary).* Jl, flesh-colour or lilac ; spathe scarlous, 
membranous, paper-like, having five rib-like streaKs ending In as 
many teeth. ApriL A 1774. Syn. Mwrphima eapuiaris. 

(II. M 617.) 

1. oolnmeUarhi (pillar-formed). Jl, striped ; filaments united at 
base. August, h. 6in. 1790. (B. M. tSO.) 

L flcmiOMi (bending-stalked). Jl, pink ; tube slender, a little 
enlarged ; limb below bell-shaped, contracted. April and May. 
A 2ft. 1757. (B.M.624.) 

L ftioata (painted). Jl. pink, salver-shaped ; tube clavate, straight f 
spike one or two-flowered. June and July. L grass-like. h. 1ft. 
im, (B. M. 1379.) 

I. hjrlirldR ^r*^d).* >f. white; raceme flexuose, many-flowered, 
April and May. 1. slender, h. 1ft. 1767. (B. M. 127, under name 
of I, JUxuoia,) 

L IcqoaathR (white-flowered). Jl. white, one-sided; spatliea 
toothed, shorter than the tube. May. L linear-ensiform. a. l|ft. 
1779. Synb. /. Candida, /. patena Uucantha. 

L linearii (linear). A scentless; outer valve of spathe sub- 
truncate, streaked with three brown veins ending in short teetli ; 
segments of perianth striped with three longitudinal darker- 
coloured veina April. Syn. Morphixia lincaria, (B. M. 570, 
under name of /. eapiUaria gradlHma.) 

L maoulfttA (spott^).* Jl. orange-coloured ; limb spreading, 
spotted at base ; stigmas not divided lower than base of anthers. 
April and May. A 1ft. 1757. (B. M. 539, under name of 

/. Qontca.) 

X. m. obliroleuoa (yellowish-white). Jl. cream-coloured, in spiked 
heads; tube shorter than segments. May and June. 1. linear- 
ensiform. A 2tt, 1780. (B. M. 5^ ; A B. B. 50, under name of 
1, capUata.) 

L momiAalplia Ononadelphous). JL bine ; filaments united in a 
tube. AprilimdMay. A 6in. 17^ (B. M. 607.) 

L odorata (sweet-scented).* JL yellow, very fragrant; corolla 
salver-shape; Umb longer than the spathe; segments almost 
equal; sjuke many-flowered. May and June. h. 1ft. 1757. 
Syn. Morphixia odoroto. (B. M. 1173, under name of /. aracta 
luhia.) 

Z. patfilMi (spreading-flowered).* Ji. pink ; tube filiform ; limb 
b^-sha^^, spy^n ^s tigmas longer than the anthers. April. 

L lanoawilia (white-flowered). A synonym of J. Icueantha. 
L polyMihlkara (many-spiked). JL variegated ; limb spreading, 
not spotted ; stigmas dividedas low as the tube. May and June 
A lift. 1757. ( A & B. 155.) There is a variety Jlaoaacana. 

Z* g q flq jBR (leflezedX A synonym of Tr i tm U a aciUaria. 

L ■pfiOtofiR (riiowy).* Jt. dark rod ; limb hemispherical, cam* 
panuiate: srigiuas Imyrer than the autliuie. May and June. 
aMa 1771 (U. M. 804, under name of i. cralorotdaa.) 
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X. ▼itidiflora (grcouiaih-floweretl).* yt. green, spottoil at luue; 
ecape ma»y*spike<l, many>flowerod. May and June. 1. linear* 
enafomi, edgoil. h. 1ft. 1700. (B. M. 549, iindor name of 

/. macuUUa viriUxM.) There are two varieties : cana (B. M. 789, 
under name of /. maculata ainetht/stina) and cima (A. B. K. 
530, under iiaiuo of /. nuiculata ae^ia). 

ZXlOIiISION (from Jxm, ojid Leirion^ a Lily; Ixia* 
like Lily). SvN. Kolpakowskia. Ord. Amaryllidea:. A 
genus of two spooios of elegant half-hardy bulbous plants, 
with loose raoemes of largo trumpet-shaped flowers, and 
narrow, grass-like leaves. Probably the two species here 
mentioned are simply forms of one. They thrive best 
in an open, dry, sunny, and well-drained border, and 
the most suitable soil is a light loamy one. If culti- 
vated outside, the protection of a handiight is needful, 
when commencing growth, in spring. The bulbs may be 
carefully lifted in the autumn, and stored away in a 
dry place. 

I. Kolpakowiklaniim (Kolpakowski’s). fl. blue or white; 
perianth trumpet-shaped, with a long, slciulor tube, and six 
narrow-acute .segraonts. Summer. Z. llneitr. k. 1ft. Lake Sairan, 
1878. Syn. Kolpakowskia ixiotirioides. (11. G. 953.) 

I. montanum (mountain). A synonym of /. tatarieum. 

I. PalUUBi (Pallas’s). A synonym of I. tataricum braehyantherum. 

I. tatarioum (Tartar), yt. blue; segments more or less spread* 
iiig or recurved ; inflorescence sometimes paniculate. June. 

L broadly linear, h. 1ft. to lift. Central Asia, Ac., 1844. SYN. 

/. inontanum. (B. It. 1844. 66.) 



Fig. 339. Ixiolirion tataricum bracmyantherum. showing 
Habit, Baceme. and detached Flower. 

I« 1iraoliyailtll6Xll]|l (short-stamened). Jl. beautiful deep blue, 
2in. in diameter ; umbel terminal Summer. Z. Unear-lanceolate, 
erect A l^t. 1874. Syn. A Pallan. Sea Fig. 339. 
G. 910.) 

1. 1* Ladobourii (I^debuur’s). This differs from the type prin- 
cipally in the curvature of the anthers after flowering. Central 
Asia, 1880. (B. G. 1014.) 

ZJLODZA (from ixodety viscid ; iu reference to the 
viscid secretions on the plant). Ord. Composita. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a glabrous greenhouse 
evergreen shrub, from Australia. It thrives in a com- 
post of sandy peat and a little fibry loam. Propagated 
in May, by cuttings of the young shoots, getting hard 
at their base, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in a 
close frame or pit. 

I* a obtHo otdoa (Achillea-like). Jl.-h«ad§ In a dense terminal 
corymb, very much resembling those of AehUUay the white, petal- 
lika radiating lamina of the inner Involucral bracts being stoihir 
to the ray-florets of that genus ; involucre glutinous, with graeii 
centres, and often slightly woolly. June. T. linear-lanceolate or 
slightly spathulate, usually aout^ mostly above lln. long, more 
or less decurrent on the stem. A lift. 1803. (B. 111U4.) 

1Z08JL (the name of a Malabar idol, to which the 
flowers of some of the speoiee are offered). STKi. Sidsro- 
dsndfon, Sidsrowyloidxs, Obi>. A genns 

eompriiing about 100 epeoies of store eresgreen Mmibe 
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or small trees, natives, for the most part, of the tropioal 
regions of Asia and Africa, and rarely of America, 
Australia, and the Islands of the Pacific. Flowers 
scarlet, pink, or white, handsome, in terminal corymbs; 
ooroUa salver-shaped; tube long, slender. Leaves oppo- 
site, rarely ternate, verticillate, ooriaoeous, petiolate or 
sessile. Ixoras are amongst the most handsome and 
gorgeous of stove flowering plants. They are usually of 
a oompaot bushy habit, requiring but little training, and 
the foliage itself is by no means unattractive. Pro- 
pagation is readily effected by cuttings: these should 
be short- join ted, and moderately firm, and be inserted 
ringly in small pots, which should afterwards be plunged, 
in a close frame, with a bottom heat of about 80deg., 
and kept shaded. Boots will, as a rule, soon be emitted ; 
the plants may then be inured to the open house, 
and placed in 5in. pots. If kept in a high temperature, 
and supplied with plenty of moisture, they soon grow. 
Some of the species and hybrids flower in this size, 

and are very attractive. A compost of fibry peat, a 
little leaf soil, and plenty of silver sand, is most 
suitable for Ixoras at all stages of their growth. It 
should be made rather fine for outtings, and used in a 
rough state for ostablisiied plants. Almost any amount of 
heat and moisture may bo applied to these subjects in 
summer; but a cooler and somewhat drier atmosphere 
should be maintained in autumn and winter, for ripening 
the wood. Young plants succeed and grow freely, if 

plunged in a bed of fermenting material ; but this 

should not be allowed to become very hot. A little 

shade from bright sunshine is advisublo in summer 
time; but in dull weather, and at other seasons, all 
Iiossiblo light should be admitted. 

L ao ninfn atR (pointed-leaved). Jl. pure white, fragrant, large ; 
tube Ijlin. long ; corymbs decompound, crowded, almost sessile. 
Z. petiolate, broad-lanceolate, acuminated, smooto. h. 3ft. to 6ft 
India. 

X* baitata (bearded). Jl. In terminal sub-corymbose panicles; 
calyx tube reddish-green, globose ; corolla tube greenisli-white, 
Ijfin. long, slender, a little curved ; limb pure white within ; 
mouth endrcled with a delicate fringe of hairs. July. Z. elliptic- 
oblong, acute, penninerved, sub-coriaceous, glossy, short, 
petioled ; stipules ovate, acuminate. A 6ft Andaman Islands, 
1823. Stove. (B. M. 4513.) 

Z. ch al a oB i (Chelsea).* Jl. bright orange-salmon, shaded with pink ; 
corymbs veiy large, full, round. Summer. A very handsome 
garden hybrid, having a profuse-flowering and dwarf-branohing 
growth. 

Z. OOOOlnea (scarlet).* Jl. bright red, disposed in very large heads or 
corymbs, which are umiiellate ; tube of corolla nearly 2in. loim. 
Bummer. Z. sessile, cordate, oblong, acute, shining. A. 3ft. to 4ft. 
Fast Indies, 1814. An elegant plant Syn. I, grandijlora 
I (B. 11. 184.) OK u V 

X. o. Banfftimm (Bandhuca). JL deep scarlet;^, tube over lin. 

I long ; corymbs contracted. Summer. A. 2ft. to 4ft India, 1816. 
(B. R. 613.) 

X. O. raperba (superb). A handsome variety, having deeper- 
coloured flowers, and much broadorand thicker petals, tliui the 
typical species. It is also of a more vigorous growtA Java, 1846. 

L Calffl (Cole’s).* /t. pure white, numerously produced in large 
round corymbs. Z. dark green, roundish. A very handsome 
strong, free, and robust growing garden hybrid, reroidning in 
flower for a considerable length of time. A cross between /. 
eoediMa and /. Hrieta alba, 

X. oqniitnna (neat).* Jl..'when first expanding, of a bright salmon- 
colour, gradually changing to deep safmon-pink, disposed tn large 
and compact corymbs. An extremely handsome garden hybrid of 
1882. * 

Z* OonSMta (crowded). Jl. bright orange, corymbose. Summer. 
Z. broad-oblong. A 4ft Tenasserim, 1845. (B. M. 4326| under 
name of /. GriJUMi.) 

I 1. Aaoora (decoronsl Jl. yellow, flaked with rosy-crimson, very 
I large, disposed in noble corymbs. A handsome and attractive 
garaen form. 1882. 

X* DiJrtaiia (Dixie’s). JL dark orange; corymbs very large. A 
handsome seedling form, of a good hardy constitution, and free- 
flowering habit 1868. 

Z« (Duff’s). A synonym of /. maerathyrta. 

Zt flortimada (abundaat-flowsringX JL reddish-scarlet disposed 
^ eorymbs. An eaceUeiit garden variety, of rohnst 
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!• FniBtrl (Fraser’il* Jl. brilliant flamed iialmon*oolour ; corolla 
tubes oarmine-scariet ; corymbs numerous, large, terminal, 
globular. 2. rich dark green. A most efleoti?e and beautiful 
garden variety, of free and vigorous growth. 


1* ftdsfeiifl (glittering).* Jl. clear orange«scarlet ; corymbs dense, 
tenmual. T. on short petioles, linear-lanceolate, acuminated. 
A. 3ft. to 4ft. Java, Ac. A most desirable species. (B. M. 4523, 
under name of /. satic^vlia.) 


1. graadlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of T, itricta. 

X. jawaalea (Java).* Jl, orange ; corymbs dense, on long peduncles, 
trichotomoua. Summer. 1. ovate-oblong, acuminated, h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Java, 1846. Very distinct and desirable. (B. M. 4686.) 

L Uumaolarla (lance-leaved). Jl greenish-white, rather lax, in 
terminal, pedunculate, trichotomously-branched corymbs. April. 
2. patent, often 9in. long, lanceolate, acuminate, somewhat 
eonaoeous ; nerves running parallel, and almost at riglit angles 
with midrib ; stipules small, erect, h. 2ft, India, 1847. Stove. 
(B. M. 4399.) 

X. Uudflora (loose-flowered). Jl. very fragrant, small, handsome, in 
large, terminal, singularly trichotoinous panides ; calyx deep red ; 
corolla white, tinged with pink ; tube l^in. long, slender, cut to 
the base into four spreading sclents. Bummer. 2., largest Sin. 
long, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, shortly petioled. A. 3ft. to 
4ft. Upper Guinea. (B. M. 4482.) 

L maorotllsrrM (large-thyrsed).* Jl. deep red, becoming tinged 
with crimson as they get older, in immense trusses. I ample, 
attaining lOin. in length, beautiful deep green. South Sea Islaiidn, 
1878. A fine plant. Byn. J. Dujjli (under %vhich name it is figured 
In Un. April 6, 1878). 

L odorAta (fragrant). Jl. pure white, quickly changing to yellow- 
brown, deliciously fragrant. 4in. to 6in. in length, in large, ter- 
minal, much-divided panicles, 1ft. or more in diameter. May. 
2. fine dark green, opposite, ample, broadly-ovate or obovate- 
lanceolate, spreading, oin. to 12in. long, acute or rather acuminate, 
entire, coriaceous ; lower ones tapenng to a footstalk ; upper 
ones smaller, more ovate, sessile. A. 3ft. Madagascar, 1844. 
(B. M. 4191.) 

X« J^otnrata (painted). A distinct and handsome hybrid between 
r. WiUiamaii and 1. utricta. having leaves and growth after the 
style of the former, with tne fine compact corymb of flowers of 
the Utter. 1880. 


X« PIlBrlmll (Pilgrim’s).* Jl. bright orange-scarlet, sliaded with 
crimson ; oor^bs perfectly round, about 71n. in diameter. A 
hybrid from /. iri22tamgti, having the same fine constitution, and, 
like it. not requiring so much heat, by lOdeg. to lOileg., as 

1. eooeinsa, and most others. It is one of the finest forms yet 
produo^. 1880. (F. M. ti. s. 428.) 

X. lirll&Ohpfl (chief).* fl. buff- white, changing to a deep reddish- 
oranM, produced in the greatest profusion. 2. 6in. to 7in. long, 
by 2ui. wide. Java. A fine exhibition species. 

L proftmt (profuse). Jl. rosy-salmon colour, very freely pro- 
duced, densely disposed in enormous corymbs. A handsome 
garden variety, admirably ailapted for exhibition and general 
oecorative purposes. 1882. 

X. rAgliUt (queen).* Jl. rich violet-salmon colour, disposed in large 
dense corymbs. 2. ovate, acuminate. A very handsome and 
distinct garden variety, not unlike /. WiUiartuiit but dwarfer and 
more compact. 

L MUBlgflllllMt (bloody). Jl. crimson, shaded with deep violet, 
numerously disj^sed in large corymbs. A distinct garden variety, 
with ample deep green foliage. 

X. ndmidfliia (splendid).* Jl. bright coppery-scarlet, intensely 
brilliant; corolla tube l^in. long; corymbs very large. 2. elliptic- 
obtuse, 3iln. long, l^in. wide. A handsome garden variety. 

L sMotA (upright). Jl light orange ; tube of corolla fin. to lin. 
long; cymes many-flowered, decompound, dhiwded. Summer. 

2. Arm, oval-Unceolate, much attenuated. A. 2ft to 3ft. Moluccas 
and China, 1822. (B. it 782, under name of I. orocata.) 


X. A» rOMA (rose-coloured). Jl. pale pink, becoming reddish as they 
grow old, terminal, axillai^, in largo, round, lax, supra-decom- 
pound cymes; limb segments oblong-cuiioate, acute. Summer. 
I. dark shining green, suD-sessile, oblong, acute, narrowed towards 
the base, with an obsolete sinus ; under surface villous. A. 4ft. 
Bengal, 1819. (B. M. 2428.) 


X« nitIXABA (ruddy). A much-improved garden form of the 
tope, having larger and more compact heads of fine criinsun-red 
flower tubes, and rich orange or salmon-red lobes. It has a free 
and vigorous style of growth. J. t. Prince of Orange is a fine 
variety, with cinnabar-red flowers, raised by Messrs. Veitch and 
Sons. (B. G. 1015.) 

L TBWAttMl (Thwaites’). Jl. very compact, erect; corolla 
white or cream-colour, hypoorateriform ; tube slender, l^in. 
loim; limb speading, fin. in diameter; corymb terminal, short- 
pedunded, ttiohotomoiis. May. 2. sub-coriaceous, opposite, 3io. 
to 8ln. long, lin. to 4in. broad, broad-lanceolate, but variable, 
abruptly acuminata ; petiole scarcely two lines long ; stipules 
fAdush. * A. (in native country) lOft to 80ft. Ceylon, 18^. (B. M. 
6197, under naine of /. iucnnate.) 

t» .WBteUttA (wavyk A vrhite ; tube of corolla tin. long ; panicle 
temifnali compound, having Its branches corymbose at the apex. 


Zzora — continued. 

Summer. 2. elliptic or lanceolate, acuminated, undulated* h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Bengal, Ao., 1820. 

X. WUUsuiiSl (Williams’s).* Jl. reddish-salmon, in large lieads. A 
free-growing and profuse-flowering form, of garden origin. 


JABOB08A (derived from the Arabic word Jabarose, 
which was applied to the Mandrake, from its affinity to 
that plant). C)rd. Solanacete. A genus comprising six or 
seven species of pretty greenhouse or hardy herbaceous 
perennials, one of which is from Mexico and the rest from 
the Andes and extra-tropical South America. Flowers 
white or yellowish, solitary ; corolla oampanulate or tubular. 
Leaves dentate, runoinate-pinnatiftd, or dissected. The 
species thrive in a light sandy-loam soil. Increased by 
divisions of the plant; or by seeds, sown during spring. 
Cuttings of young shoots will root under a handlight. 
The only species yet introduced to cultivation is the 
one here described. 

J. integrifoliA (entire-leaved). Jl. white ; corolla 2iti. long, with 
acute segments; scapes length of petioles. 2. petiolate, ovul, 
nearly entire. A. bln. Buenos Ayres. A pretty little hardy 
plant, fonning a mass of deep green foliage ; it thrives in a 
southern aspect. (B. M. 3489.) 

JACASAHDA (the name of one of the species in 
Brazil). Stns. Icarandat Kordeleatria. Ord. Bigno- 
niaeecB. A genus comprising about thirty species of 
ornamental stove shrubs and trees, somewhat resembling 
in habit the fine-leaved species of Acacia. Flowers blue 
or violet, showy, panicle d, usually terminal; corolla tubular 
at the base, much dilated above, oampanulate, veritricoso 
beneath. Leaves opposite, bipinnate. J. mimosifolia is, 
probably, the best-known of the two or three species 
in onltivation. It thrives in a compost of sandy peat 
and fibry loam; plenty of drainage is most essential. 
Cuttings of half-ripened shoots will root, during the early 
summer months, in sand over sandy peat; they shonld 
be placed in heat, and kept shaded until well rooted. 
The same treatment will answer with the second species. 

J. mlmoalfollA (Mimosa-lea vedx Jl. blue, drooping ; panicles 
large, terminal, naked, erectly pyramidal ; corolla silky. Early 
summer. 2. about l^ft. long, bipinnate, with many pairs of 
opposite piniiie, each pinna bearing ten to twenty -eight pairs of 
trapezoid-oval-oblong, mucronate, downy leaflets. A. 10ft. 
Brazil. 1818. Shrub. (B. B. 631 ; B. M. 2327, under name of 
J. oval\folia.) 

J. tomentooA (downy). Jl., corolla dark purple, downy exter- 
nally, with a short tube ; limb tubular-cauioanulate, l^in. long, 
with a pale spot under the upper lip. June. l. bipinnate, downy ; 
leaflets with an odd one, ovate-rhomboid, acute, very unequal. 
A 20ft. Mexico, 1824. Shrub. (B. R. 1103.) 

JACINTH. A name for the Hyacinth. 
JACK-ZN-A-BOX. See Xer&AiidU. 

JA0X80NZA (named after (^orge Jackson, a Scotch 
botanist). Ord. Leguminoem. A genus comprising about 
twenty-eight species of rigid, greenhouse, leafless, shrubs 
or sub-shrubs, all natives of Australia. Flowers yellow, 
mixed with purple, small, in lateral or terminal racemes 
or spikes, or scattered along the branches ; bracts small, 
scale-like. Leaves replaced by very minute scales at 
the nodes. Branches rigid, terete, angular or winged. 
The species thrive in a peat and loam soil. Onttingra of 
half-ripened shoots will root in sand, nnder a hand glass, 
during April. Jaoksonias are very rarely seen in culti- 
vation. 

J. flOopATlA (broom-like). Jl. yellow, disposed in one-sided 
racemes, either terminal or from the upper nodes. Summer. 
Branches angular. A. 2ft to 6ft. 1803. i^laiit arborescent, un- 
armed. This tree is known in New Soulh Wales as Dogwood, on 
account of the offensive smell emitted by its wood when burning. 
(L, B. C. 427.) 

JACX-THSB. A common name of ArtoOAvpuB 
integrifoliA (which see), 

JACOBZNZA (derivation doubtful). Including Cprt- 
anthera, Paehyetaehye, Sericographie. Ord. Acanthacece. 
A genua comprising about thirty species of stove erect 
hi'rba or shrubs, natives of tropical America, from Brazil 
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and Boliria as far aa Mexioo. Flowers often yellow, 
red or golden, rarely pale or rose. Leaves opposite, 
entire. For culture, sea Jnstici* (to which the genus 
is allied). 

J. anraa (golden). This is the correct name of the plant described 
in this work under the name of Cyrtanthera eatalpof folia. 

J* oamaa (flesh-coloured). JL flesh-coloured ; thyrse compact ; 
bracts and sepals ovate-lanceolate. August and Septemto. 
f. on rather long petioles, ovate-acuminate, h. 6ft. Rio Janeiro, 
18^. (B. M. B. B. 13S^, under name of Jtutieia eamaa.) 

J« ohryaostopliaiia (golden-crowned). This is the correct name 
of the plant o^ribed in this work as Cyrtanthera ehrytostaphana. 
J* (scarlet). JL scarlet ; spikes terminal : helmet 

lanceolate, reflexed at the end ; stigma of two plates. February. 
L elliptical, h. 6ft South America, 1770. (B. M. 432, under 
name of Jutticia eoeeinea.) 

J. Glklesbreglitlmiut (GhieabreghVs).* Jl. scarlet, in terminal 
panicles. Winter. L bright green, glabrous, ovate-lanceolate, 
entire, h, Ift. to lift Mesdco, 1843. (11. O. 97b, under name of 
SerieoyraphiM Ohiewreghtiana.) A very handsome winter-flowering 
decorative plant. 

J. LlndOlli (Linden’s), fi. orange-yellow, disposed in showy 
terminal heads. 1. oval-acuminate, glabrous. Stem smooth. 
Mexico, 1870. (B. H. 1870, 250, under name of Jutticia Lindeni,) 

JACOB’S BABBEB. Saa Polemoniiim cnruldnm. 

JACQUEBCONTIA (named after Victor Jacquemont, 
1801-1832, a French naturalist, and traveller in the 
East Indies). Ord. ConvolvulacecB. This genus com- 
prises about thirty-six species of stove twining or 
prostrate herbs or sub-shrubs, one being a native of 
tropical Airioa, and the rest tropical American. Flowers 
blue, white, or rarely violet, sometimes loosely or densely 
cymose, sometimes capitate, rarely solitary or loosely 
racemose. LeaVes entire, often cordate, rarely dentate 
or lobed. The species here described are, perhaps, the 
only ones yet introduced. For culture, tee ZpomoMt. 

J. naaefloena (hoary). /I. bine, In dense-flowered pedunculate 
cymes ; sepiils oblong, obtuse. June and July. t. oblong- 
cordate, on luim petioles, h, 6ft. Bogota, 1846. Plant downy, 
scabrous. (B. BL 1847, 27, under name of Convolvulut canttetm,) 

J. Vtolaoea (violet), yi, pole blue, sessile ; peduncles urabelled, 
flve-flowered. July to September. L oblong-cordate, acuminate, 
aub-repand, smooth, h. 6ft Mexico to Braxil, 1808. (B. M. 2151, 
under name of Convolvulut ptrUarUhiu.) 

JAOqUIBIA (named in honour of Nicholas Joseph 
de Jacqnin, 1727-1817, an eminent botanist, once Professor 
of Botany at Leyden). Obh. Myrtinem. A genus com- 
prising about five or six species of very pretty stove ever- 
green shrubs, natives of tropical America, allied to 
Theophraata. Flowers white, yellow, or purplish, ter- 
minal, racemose, or solitary ; corolla campanulate. Leaves 
scattered, obtuse or verticillate, quite entire, with revolute 
edges, crowded at the tops of the branches. The species 
thrive in a compost of sandy peat, to which may be added 
a small quantity of fibry loam. Increased, during summer, 
by cuttings of ripened sboots, placed in sand, ^ a moist 
bottom heat, and covered with a bell glass. 

J* armlllarls (braoelot). /l. white, racemose or rather corym- 
bose. June. I, cuneaie-spatbuiate or obovate-oblong, obtuse or 
retuse, sometimes mucronulate. nearly veinless ; mamns some- 
what revolnte. W’est Indies, Ac., 1768. Shrub or tree. This 
spedes is known by the West Indian settlers as Bracelet-wood, 
the shiny brown and yellow seeds being made into bracelets. 

J* anraaStlMa (orange-flowered), /f. orange, racemose. April to 
September. 1. obovate-lanceolato, ocuimnated, ending in a 
pungent point. Branches Hub-verticillate. A. 3ft. to 6ft. Sand- 
wich IsleTlT^. (B.M.l63e.) 

JAOOBB. Out in a coarse manner. 
JALAMBZCBA. A synonym of TrUm^m (which sss). 
JAIjTOMATA. a synonym of BurmcMm (which m#). 
JAMAICA SBOinr. Sae Brjra BW«s. 
JAMAICA ^PBFPBB. A name given to Allq»ioe, 
Fisao&tn ofioiiudis (which see). 

JAMBCMUL NowineliidsdiiiiderB«gmin(whieheie). 
JAMBBZA. (BMBcd after Br. Edwin Jamee, an 
Anerioan botanist, who first disoovered the plant). OmB. 

A moootjpio geaue, the species being a. very 
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pretty hardy shrub. It thrives well' in apy ordhlft^ 
soil, if such is perfectly drained. XhoreaeCd by eeedai 
or by cuttings of ripened shoots, placed in eandy loam* 

J. nmarloaiia (American). Jt, white, about iin. in diameter, dls- 
posed in terminal paniculate cymes. June. I. opposite, eenatea. 
Rocky Mountains, Colorado, 1866. A very neat dwarf-growing 
plant (B. M.614i) 

JAMBSIA (of Nees). A synonym of Btaplutao* 
maria (which see). 

JAMBBOmA (named after Dr. WiUiam Jamewm, 
Professor of Botany at (^to). Obd. FiUeat, A mono* 
typio genus. The "species is *a greenhouse fern. Sori 
oblong, placed on the flabbelate veins on the haok of the 
pinnm, remote from the edge. For culture, tee l^ama. 
J. imbrioata (imbricated). rhU. woody, creeping, black, tor- 
tuose. sti. wiiy, slender. 3in. to 4ln. long. frnidM tin. to IBIn. 
long, two to three lines broad, pinnate ; pinnie dose, ronndlah, 
often spreading horixontally ; edge much incurved. Andes, firom 
New Grenada to Peru. 

JABZBKA. Bee Maaihot. 

JAFAH CBBA&. Bee Cryptomaria. 

JAFAH MBBZ.A&. Bee FBotinia Japoaloa. 

JABZOSTB (derived from a name applied by Theo- 
phrastus to the Convolvulus). Sheep’s Scabious. Oeb. 
CampanulcLcem^ A genus (about twelve speoiee have 
been described) of hardy herbaceous plants, from tem- 
perate Europe and the Mediterranean regions. Flowers 
oolleoted into terminal bracteated heads ; corolla blue, 
rarely white, deeply five-parted; anthers oombined into 
a tube at the base. Leaves alternate, narrow. The 
species form very pretty little subjects for the rook 
garden. They thrive best in a somewhat sandy soil. 
The perennials are propagated by sowing seed during 
the autumn, and by divisions ; the annuals by seeds, 
which require to be sown in March. 

J. moataM (mountain). fU pale blue, sometimes white, disposed 
in globose heads ; neduncles naked. Sommer, f. lanooolate, 
nndulated, hairy. Stem erect, simple. A 61n. to 12in. Europe 
(Britain). Annual (Sy. Bn. B. 683.) The soa-slde Iona of this 
species (littoralie) is generally biennial 
J. peremila (perennial). JL blue, pedicellate, disposed in large 
sub-globoae heads; peduncles naked. Summer. I rather hairy; 
racUcal ones obovate; cauUne ones oblong-linear, flat Stems 
erect, simple. A. 1ft Western Europe, 1787. Anolsflant pe- 
renidal 08. M. 2198 ; B. R. 606.) 

JABMZBAVTHBB. A kynonym of Btoplumotls 
(which see), 

JA8MZVB. See Jagmiaiim. 

JA8MZVBM. A tribe of OloMM (whiah 
JASMZVUM (its Arabic name). Jasmine. One, and 
by far the most important, of the tluree genera fcuiiiiiig 
the Tribx JosnKinem of Obd. Oleacem, Abdttt 120 
species have been described : they are stove, green* 
house, or hardy, evergreen or deciduoue ehmbs, tunif^Dy 
of trailing habit. Flowers showy, often very fragrant; 
ooroUa white or yellow, ealver-shaped. Leaves opposite 
or rarely alternate, trifoliolate, impari-pinnate, or eimple. 
Jasminums are well-known and very popular plants, on 
aooount of their elegant habit, and the perfume emitted 
by the flowers of many species. They may all be pro* 
pagatod from cuttings ill firm wood. The tender sp^os 
should be inserted in sandy or peaiy soil, and |fimmd 
under a hand glass, in heat ; the hardy sorts snodeed In , a 
similar inclosure, without heat. J. graeilUmwn is an 
excellent winter-flowering, stove or warm greenhouse plant, 
well adapted for cultivation in pota or hanging baikets. 
J. Samhae may be similarly treated, but its double lonu 
is of somewhat straggling growth, and does beet when 
planted out and trained to a pillar. The flowers of tbeee 
epeoies are white, and highly fragrant. J. grond^/lofiini 
ie a fine warn greenhouse species, and 
J. ofieindUf and J. rovoMum meieit epeeml nou^t lee 
oovtfihg walls, arbouve, do., outside. Hardy JMlInip 
thrive in any fairly good garden aoB ; the stove and frssn* 
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^«oieg taooeed in n oompost of nbont equal 

parts ioam and peat. 

J, aurtolllfttltm (aurlculate). ft, white ; corolla seten-parted. 
Miur to September. L mostly simple, orate, some trlfoliolate; 
lesilets ovate, lateral ones small. A. 10ft. India to Mauritius, 
179a Stove dimber. (B.B.264.) 

J* MwrIOlim (Asoros). Jl, white : petals five, equal in length to 
the tube* Sommer and autumn. leaflets ovate and sub^sordate, 

nodulated. Branches terete. Azores, 1794. Greenhouse shrubby 
twiner. (B.M.1889.) 

X dltfsrmilill (twin). Jl. pure white, Ain. to |in. long; cymes 
scattered along slender panicles, which usudly much exceed the 
leaves, and are axillary or terminal on mmt oranches. Winter, 
t. trlfoliolate, very variable in size and foimr^leaflets oblong, ovate, 
or orbicular, rarely ovate • lanceolate and acute or acuminate, 
coiiaoeous and shining, acute or rounded at the base, usually 
feather-nerved, and also three-nerved at the base. Tropical Aus- 
tralia and the Padflc Islands. An elegant hothouse climber, 
usually glabrous and shining, but sometimes more or less pu- 
bescent, especially on the inflorescence. (B. M. 6349.) 



Fio. 340. Flowering Bra.nchlet of Jasminum floridum. 


(florid). Jl. yellow, Ain. in diameter, In lax cymes ; calyx 
teeth long, subulate. I. alternate, pinnately trlfoliolate. Japan and 
Ohina,!^. A haidy ornamental shrub. See Fig. 34a (B. mTaTIS.) 

J. ftuUduUi (shrubby). Jl. yellow, with oblong, obtuse petals. 
Hummer. 1. alternate, teniate, and simple : leaflets obovate or 
cimeifonn, obtuse. Branches angular. A ^Oft to 12ft. Sontn 
Bnrope, l57a A hardy evergreen shrub. (B. M. 461.) 

J* gtmoU# (slender). A synonym of J, timplieifoiium* 



MM. ItOWllEllia 8MY OP jASMtirUII ailANl}lFLORt}ll 


J« jpraadlflomm (large-floweted).** Jl. white, reddish underneath. 
June to October. 1. opposite, pltinate ; leaflets bluntish, outer 
three to live confluent Wild at 2000ft to 5000ft elevation in sub- 
tropical North-western Himalaya. Cultivated widely throughout 
the tropics. 1629. A warm greenhouse bush (hardly a dimber), 
very like J. oJfUtinaltf but differing in the equal size of the leaflets, 
and in the exterior ones being confluent, also in the larger flowers 
See Fig. 341. (B. R. 91.) 

J» hlrsatnni (hairy). A synonym of J. puJtescent. 

J. hnmlla (humble). Jl. yellow, with oblong, obtuse segmenta ; 

r iuncles terminal, twin, or tern, three-nowered. Summer. 

alternate, acute, trifuliolate or pinnate. Branches angulur. 
h. 3ft. to 4ft. India, 16^. Hardy deciduous shrub. (B. K o60.) 
J. mnltlfloriUll (many-flowered). A synonym of J. pubuoens. 



Fio. 342. Flowering Branch op Ja.sminum nudiplorum. 

J. iindlflonim (naked-flow'ered).* A. yellow, solitary, opposite. 
Winter. 1. small, ternate. Brancnes flexible, green. China, 
1844. A well-known and roost desirable hardy decmuous climber, 
producing its flowers in great abundance throughout the winter 
months. It thrives hi almost any situation, and grows with great 
rapidity. See Fig. 342. (B. M. 4649.) 

J* odowitlErtmmn (sweetest-scented). JL yellow, with five oblong- 
obtuse segments ; peduncles terminal, by threes, three-flowered. 
Summer. 1. alternate, bluntish, ternate and pinnate. Branches 
terete. Madeira, 1656. Hardy climber. (B. M. ^.) 



fia. 34S. Bmall iNPLORsaoiNOi op Jasmin um oppicinale. 
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J. OfllOtiUde (officinal).* Common White Jessamine. Jl, white, 
fragiant ; oorolla four or five-cleft. June to September, t. oppo- 
site, pinnate ; leaflets ovate, acuminated, terminal one the longest. 
Branches angular. Northern India to Persia, 1548. See Fig. 343. 
Of this well-known and deservedly popular iiardy climber, there 
are golden and silver-edged-leaved, and double-flowered varieties, 
which are, however, all inferior to the type. (B. M. 31.) 



Fig. 344. INPLORESCRNCR OP JaSMINUM OFFICINAIiK APPtNE 
(natural sise). 

J. o. aHllie (relatetl) differs from the type in more copious inflo- 
rescencc, and larger flowers. Probably of garden origin. See Fig. 
344. (It. If. 1878,87.) 

J. paaiimlAtlitB (paniculate). Jl. white, in terminal panicle.^. 
.Tanuary. 1. temate, oval, obtusely acuminate, h. 6ft. China. 
1818. Stove evergreen cliinlior. (B. B. 690 ; li. B. C. 469.) 

J. puBmoeaff (downy). Jl. pure white, large, fragnint ; petals 
six to nine, lanceolate; umbels terminal, sessile. Summer. L 
cordate, mucronate, tomentose beneath and on tlie petioles ; 
upper ones fonning an involucre round the umbel. China and India, 
1799. Plant sannentose, dowmy. Oreenhouse straggling shrub. 
Sv.NS. J. hirtutum (B. M. 1991), J, multijlorum (A. ICb. 496.) 

J. patolBemm (down-bearing). Jl, yellow, with five or six obtuse 
petals ; peduncles elongated, one-flowered, terminal, sub-corym- 
bose; downy. Summer and autumn, t. alternate, pinnate ; 
leaflets seven, ovate-lanceolate or oblonjg^cuminate, sessile, 
downy while young. North-west India, 1©7. A nearly hardy 
everareeii climbing shrub, closely allied to J. revolutum, but with 
smafler flowers. 

J. rewolntnm (rcvolute-leaved).* Jl. bright yellow, veiy fnigmnt, 
with five obtuse pehils; corymbs terminal, compound. May to 
OrtolKir. 1. site mate, pinnate ; leaflets five to seven, ovate-lanceo- 
late or elliptic, glabrous, on short petioles. India, 1812. A 
greenhou.He or bardy evergreen climbing sbmb. BotanicaUy, a 
form of J. hvmiU, but distinct for horticultural purposes. (B. M. 
1731.) , , 

J. SamtMUl (Samliac or Arabian).* Jl. white, fragrant, usually 
disposed in small trichotomous cymes. 1. almost sessile, mem- * 
bronous, {(om cordate to oblong, acute or obtuse, waved. India, i 
1665. A well-known and handsome evergreen stove twining 
shrub, producing flowers nearly all the year round. (B. B.. 1.) ' 
There are two or three varieties, including a double-flowered . 
form. (B.M.1785.) 

J. rtmpltcltellmn (simple-leaved). Jl. white, tciminal ; oorolla 
six to eight-parted : segments linear, acute, equal to the tube. 
June and July. 1. oolong, polished. Australia, Ac., 1800. Stove 
climber, or sometimes a tree. (B. M. 980.) Syn. J. graciU 
(B. E. 606). 

J. nadnlAtiim (wavy), jl. white ; cymes dense ; calyx teeth 
subulate, pubescent. Januaiy. 1. simple, cordate-oblong, shining. 

A. 5ft. India and China, 1819. Stove climber. (B. E. 43&) 

JATBOBKZSA (from iatot, healing, and rhiza, a 
root; in aHnsion to the medicinal qualities of the plant). 
Ord. Meniepermacece. A genus comprising two or three 
species, natives of tropical Africa or Madagasoar. The 
only one worthjr of mention here is J, Calumha. For 
culture, eee Coeonllta (to which it is allied). 

J* CalnmlMt (Calumha). Jl., corolla pole green. 2. alternate, the 
younger ones thin, pellucid, bright green, generally three-lobed, 
^wards gradually more numerous. Steins annual, herbaceous. 
Hoot perennial, oonaistlni; of a number of faeclcalated, fusiform, 
somewhat branched, fleeuy, curved, descending tubers. Moxam- 
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bique. This plant furnishes the well-known Calumha-root, a drug 
much esteemed as a bitter tonic, where a stimulant or astrirurent 
effect is not required ; it is often employed in cases of indigestion, 
dependent upon languor and want of tone in the stomach, and 
attended by nausea ami flatulence. Syn. J. palmata. (B. M. 
2970, under name of Coeculxts palmatue.) 

J. palmata (palmate). A synonym of J. Calumba. 

JATROPKA (from ialros, physician, and irophe, food ; 
in allusion to the medicinal qualities of the species). 
Ord. EuphorhiacecB. A rather large genus (nearly 
seventy specios) of tall stove herbs and shrubs, rarely 
trees (principally ^ economic value), widely distributed 
throughout warm radons, but most abundant in South 
America. Flowers in oymes. Leaves alternate, stipulate. 
Jatrophas thrive in a sandy-peat and flbry-loam com- 
post. Cuttings of firm young shoots, dried before inser- 
tion, will strike in sandy soil, if placed in a brisk bottom 
boat. 

J. iBtegerriina (entire-leaved). Jl. red ; racemes sub-cymose. 
May to August. X ovate, acuminate, indistinctly lobed at base, 
rather hairy, h. 3ft. Cuba, 1809. (B. M. 1464.) 

J. mnltUlda (many-cleft). /I. gruen. July. 1. palmate, eleven- 
lobed, smooth; lobes pinnatifid, cuneate; stipules setaceous, 
multifltl. h. 3ft. South America, 1696. 

J. paadnriefoliR (fiddle-leaved). Jl. scarlet. May to Aiwist. 
1. oblong, sub-pandurifonn, acuminate, entire, angular at Dase, 
with two teeth on eacli side. h. 4ft. Cuba, 1800. (B. M. 604.) 

J. podagrioa (gouty -stalked).* Jl. orange-red; cymes on lung 
iiMuncles, tenninal ; teeth of calyx and lubes of corolla blunt. 
Slimmer. 1. peltate-conlato. flvebdiod, glabrous; lobes sub- 
uvate, blunt; stipules gland iilarly fringed. Stem erect, bninched, 
gouty at base. h. IJft. New Grenada, 1847. (B. M. 4576.) 

{ J. ureiia (stinging), yt- slender. Juno to September, f, roundish* 

I cordate, three to flve-lobed ; the divisions toothed, cut, or even 
pinnatifid, often discoloured, h. 2ft. to 4ft. IVopical America, 
1880. (G. C. 11.8., xlv. 753.) 

JSFFS&SOirXA (named after T. Jefferson, 1743-1826, 
at one time President of tlio United States of America). 
Ord. Berberidem. A genus oomprising two species of hardy 
perennial herbs, the one from North America, the other 
from Mandsobnria. Flowers white, solitary ; scape naked. 
Leaves radical, and for the most part bilobed or bipartite. 
The species best known to cultivation is J. diphylla, a very 
desirable plant. It thrives in n sandy-peat soil, in the 
rockery or border, and in rather shady situations. Pro- 
pagated by divisions ; or by seeds, which should bo sown 
so soon as ripe. 

J. dipliylla (two-leaved), fl. white, nolitary, about liii. across ; 
petals eight ; HtameiiM yellow. Spring. 1. profoundly cleft into 
tw'o lobes, h. 3iii. to 6in. Tennessee, 1792. (B. M. 15i3.) 

JSnTKXHSXA. Now incluclod under Acroetichum, 

JSHXXNSOinA. Now included under 
Iponiiim (which eee). 

JSHHOITXA (named after Surgeon - Major T. 0* 
Jordon, an eminent ornithologist). Ord. Oeeneracem, 
A monotypio genus, the species being a small stove 
berbaceons perennial. It thrives best in a sandy-loam 
soil, and in a moist atmosphere. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in bottom heat. 

J* IndiOR (Indian). Jl., rosy-lilac, small ; corolla funnel-shaped, 
flve-lobed ; scape erect, tenninal, bearing two or three flowers. 
Autumn. 1. In a dense tuft, cordate, obtuse, pctiolate, dark green, 
blotched with pale green along the ribs and principal veius. 
A 3ln. Neilgberri Mountains, IFTO. (B. M. 5814.) 

JSBVSAXaBM AXITXCKOKS. See Artioliolta, 
Jemaalam. 

JS&ITSAXJBK SAGS. See FMomlg fkutiooBR. 
JBSVSAX.BXK THOBJT. See FarkinsoiiiR aoE- 
leatR. 

JBSSAStXSS. See JaAmlnuxii oAoinale. 

JOS'S TSABS. See Coix. 

JOIST. In horticultural parlance, that portion of the 
stem from which a leaf is given off is called a Joint. 

JOXJFFXA. A synonym of Tek ft t iria (which eee)* 
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JOVSBZA. A synonym of flaraoa (which see). 

JOVQTTXL. Bee Naroissui Jonqullla. 

JOVqVZLLA. Included under Narcissus (which 
see). 

JOSBPKA AUGUSTA. Bee Bougainylllea speo- 
tabilis. 

JOVBLLANA. Included under Calceolaria. 

JOVB’S FBUZT. See Lindera melissnfolia. 

JUANULLOA (named conjointly after G. Juan and 
Antonio XJlloa, two SpaniardH, who travelled in Peru 
and Chili). Synr. Laiireria, JJlloa. Ord. Bolnnarea:. 
A ipenuB oomprifling six or rcvoti RpocioR of erect or 
epiphytal Pitove HhrubH, natives of Peru, Columbia, and 
Central America. Flowers sometimes solitary or few, 
shortly pedicellate ; sometimes several, loosely cymose ; 
calyx large, inflated, coloured. Leaves entire, coria<!Oons. 
Juanulloas thrive in a rough iieaty soil. Cuttings will root 
in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. J. ‘parasiiicn 
ifl the one best known to cultivation. 

J. eximla (extraordinary). Jl. ^een, in pairs, very large, droop- 
ing, between fiiniiol and hell-snaped, about 6in. lung. 1. ovab 
Ann, glossy, entire, shortly acuminate. Shrub. (B. M. 5092.) 
This plant really belongs to the genus Dyssochronui. 

JT. parasltioa (parasitic).* jL (uiuige ; racemes dichotomous, 

r ndulotiH. May. 2. oblong, acuminated, alternate, thickish. 
3ft. Peru, 1840. (B. M. 4118.) 

JUBBaA (named after Juba, a King of Kumidia). 
Coqnito Pabn of Chili. Ord. Valmsv. A monotyjuc 
genus, the species lioing a greenhouse palm. Flowers dark 
yellow, inclosed in a double spatho, and disposed in 
branching spikes. Fruit roundish, inclosing a hard one- 
scedod nut. Jubaoa thrives beat in a compost of one- 
half rich loam, and the remainder of loaf mould and sand. 
It is a very handsome plant, and is well adapted for 
sub-tropical gardening. Increased by seeds. 



Fig. 345. Jubea simcctaiulis. 


J. spootabilifl ( 

long ; plnnro 
* fre 


B (remarkable).* 2. pinnate, spreading, 6ft. to 12ft. 

, 1ft. to lift, long, about lin. wide, siuiiigiiig in 

pairs from nearly the same spot, and standing out In different 
directions ; petioles very thick at the hase, inclosed in a deiitw 
mass of rough brown fibres. Trunk, when devehmed, tall, 
straight, befudng the crown of large leaves. A. 40ft. t<) OOft. ChUi. 
1843. The most soutbern of American palms. From the sap 
—obtained by foiling the tree— boiled to the consistency of 
treacle, a syrup, c^lod Palm-honey, is pr^ared, which 
considerable request in Chili. See Fig. 346. (Cf. C. n. 8., xvlil. 401.) 


jUBAB-TBBB. Bee Cercis. 

JUGLANDBJB. An order of trees or shrubs with 
watery or reeinouB juioo, natives, for the most 
of North Amerioa. Male flowers in oatkinsi perianth 


JnglandesB — continued. 

two, three, or six-parted, with a scaly bract; female 
flowers in terminal clusters, or in loose racemes, with dis- 
tinct or united bracts ; perianth adherent, three to five- 
parted. Fruit a dry drupe, with a strong and often two- 
valvod endooarp; seed exalbuminous, two to four-lobed 
at the base. Loaves alternate, pinnate, stipulate. The 
wood of several of the species of Juglans is much prized 
by cabinet makers ; and the bark of Juglans cinerea is 
used as a purgative in America. There are about five 
genera and thirty species. Illustrative genera are : Cary a 
and Juglans. 



Fio. 346. Clu.stf.r of Fruits of Juglans ailantifolia. 

JUGLANS (the old Latin name used by Pliny, con- 
tracted from Juris Glans^ the Nut of Jupiter). Walnut. 
Ord. Juglandea. A genus of seven or eight species 
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Jng’lftns — eonfinv ed. 

of banly or half-hardy docidtious trees, widely dispersed 
over the teniponite and siib-tropical rejfions of the Northern 
hemisphere. Flowers inconspicuous, dooiduous ; moles in 
sinj,dt^ catkins, and having? a calyx of three to six irreffular 
lobes ; female flowers solitary, or a few in a group, ter- 
minal upon a shoot. Fruit having a fleshy, fibrous epi- 
c‘arj>, bursting irregularly ; endocarp two-valvod, furrowed. 
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Juff Ians --continued, 

in pendulous clusters, woolly. I., leaflets sessile, truncate at the 
base, thin, soft, shortly toothed, green above, paler beneath. 
Origin uncertain. See Fig. 346. 

J. oinerea (ashy -grey).** Butter Nut. Jl. greenish. Spring, fr. oh-, 
long-ovate, with a tapered tip, downy, covered with viscid matter 
ill small tnuisparent glands, pendulous on a flexible peduncle. 
1., leaflets fifteen to seventeen, lanceolate, rounded at the base, 
serrate, toinent(»se beneath ; latt^ral ones sessih*. h, 30ft. to 60ft. 
Uiiitiul States, 1666. See Fig. 347. (B. M. PI. 247.) 



Leaves conifiound, alternate, exsiipnlatc. The spocios 
thrive in almost any kind of fi'rtilo soil, provided tlie 
sub-soil be dry and the site moileratidy slieltered. For 
general culture. Arc , see Walnut. 

J. ailontlfolla (Ailantus-leaved). ,fl. greenish, males in long, 
r^lcinliT catkins. Spring, fr. >iolct-rcd when >oung, numerous. 



J. nigra (black) * /f. greenish. Spring. Jr. globose, roughish, 
with iiiiiiute prominent points, situated upon a short inflexible 
peduncle, b, leaflets tliirtccn t-o .seventeen, eordate<ncumiiiate, 
uneuual at the ba.se, serraUsI, somewhat dtoviiy. A. 60ft. I'niUHl 
.suites, 1656. (W. J). B. ii. 158.) 

J. regia (royjil).* (’omnion Wnlmit-troe. Jl. p-eeiiish. Spring 
fr. with a green husk, oval, sitiiatisl upon a short inflexible 



FlQ. 349. LEAl!' and Nut of JUOLANS RlrXilA ELONGATA. 
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peduncle. 1., leaflets five to nine, oval, glabrous, obscurely ser- 
rated. h. 40it. to 60ft. Persia, 1562. A well-known and desirable 
fruit. See Fig. 348. It has several varieties, for enumeration of 
which, and for culture, tee Walnut. 

J. r. Bartberlana (Barther’s). A synonym of J. r. elmgata. 

J. r. elongata (elongated). This variety only differs in its very 
much elongated fruits. A nut (natural size) is represented at 
Fig. 349. Syn. j, r. Bartheriana. 

J. r. longlrostrlB (long-beaked). This is an extraordinary semi- 
nal variety of the common Walnut, distinguished by its long- 
beaked fruits. See Fig. 3^. 

JUJIXBS. See Ziiyphus Jujuba. 

JULIANA. A synonym of Choisya (which tee), 

JULUS. See MilUpedes. 

JUNCE2S. A natural order, containing about 130 
species of perennial, rarely annual, herbs, principally 
natives of temperate and Arctic regions. Flowers green 
or brown, in axillary or terminal cymes, regular, herma- 
phrodite or dioooious, bracteolate ; perianth inferior, 
scarious or coriaceous, the six segments in two scries, 
the inner series sometimes petaloid, sometimes both 
series large and coloured ; stamens six, rarely three only. 
Loaves slender, flat or terete, or reduced to sheathing 
scales. Stems erect, usually simple, sometimes septate 
within ; pith often thick, continuous or interrupted. 
There are fourteen genera; Juncut and Luzula represent 
the order in the British Flora. The more important 
of the exotic genera are : Caleciatia^ Kingian Xanthorrheeat 
and Xerotet. 

JUNCUS (from jungo^ to join ; the leaves and stems of 
this genus having been employed as cordage). Bush. 
Obd. Juncece. A genus of about a hundred species of 
hardy, annual or perennial herbs, usually with a rigid 
habit, principally natives of Arctic and temperate regions. 
Flowers greenish or brownish, small, disposed in heads 
or panicles. Very few species of this genus are worth 
cultivating. The perennials thrive in almost any boggy 
situation, and may easily be increased by divisions of 
the root. 

J. efltiaiUl BplraHs (wide-spread spiral). A curious and desir- 
able variety, fonning spreading tufts of stems, which, instead of 
growing straight, like those of other kinds, are curiously twisted 
in a regular corkscrew form. From its very unusual appearance, 
it is well worthy of cultivation, and may be planted with advan- 
tage on the margins of pieces of water, near cascades, t&c., or in 
an artificial bog. 

J. ISBtCVlreilS (bright-green).* I, bright green, in crowded tufts, 
somewhat distichously sheathing at the base, and distinctly com- 
pressed at the sides, h. 3ft. Japan, 1880. A free-growing and 
exceedingly ornamental hardy plant. This is probably not a 
Juncus at all. 

J. Bebrlnua. See Solrpaa Tabernmnontaiii xebrinoB. 

JUNE BENNY. An American name for Amelan- 
ehier. 

JUNZPEN. See JnniperuB. ,, 

JUNZPEN MOTB {Thera juniperata). One of a 
■mall genus of slender-bodied moths, of the group called 
Geometers, because of the peculiar looping movements 
of their oatoriiillars. All the specioB of Thera feed on 
Conifers ; T. juniperata and T. coniferata on Juniper, 
T. variata and T, firmata on Scotch Fir. The insects 
are common in many parts of Britain, whore their food- 
plants occur; but they seldom cause serious damage to 
either Junipers or Firs. The moths arc all between 
fin. and Ifin. in spread of wings, and are very much 
alike. In all, the wings are rather large in proportion 
to the slender body, and are grey or ^greyisli-brown, 
with a broad darker band across the front wings. Both 
the species that feed on Juniper are about lin., or a 
little less, across the wings. In T. juniperata^ the front 
wings are pale grey, with a dark grey band, which is 
bounded on each side by a very zigzag line, and there 
is a dark streak close to the tip of the wing. T. coni- 
ferata hoa the front wings greyish-brown, with the lines 
bounding the oroBS-band much less zigzag. The insects 
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that live on the Fir arc slightly larger. T. firmata has 
the front wings pale grey, with an indistinct oohreous- 
brown band ; and T, variata has them greyish-brown, 
with the inner margin of the band not so straight as 
in T. coniferata. The caterpillars of all four species 
are green, marked with lemon-yellow or white linos 
(usually three) down the back and sides. The pupce 
are usually green, and are inclosed in a silken cocoon, 
either suspended among the twigs of the food-plant, or 
among rubbish on the ground. T. juniperata flies in 
October ; the other species appear from July to September. 
Should it bo desirable to reduce tlioir numbers, this 
may bo done, in some degree, by shaking the branches, 
and by the removal of dead twigs, as well as of all 
rubbish from below the bushes. 

JUNZPENUS (the old Latin name used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Juniper. Obd. Conifera. A genus of about 
twenty-seven species of hardy or nearly hardy evergreen 
trees or shrubs, natives of the temperate or cold regions 
of the Northern hemisphere. Flowers dicecious ; males 
in solitary or crowded catkins. Cones small, globose, 
baccate, of four to six dooussato or whorlod, confluent, 
fleshy scales. Fruit borry-liko, ripening the second year. 
Loaves needle-shaped, linear or lanceolate, rigid or flexible, 
or Bcalo-like, scattered or imbricated, not clustered. J. 
community the spooies most commonly grown, thrives 
in almost any position. On the sides of hills, the trunk 
grows long ; while on the tops of rocky mountains, or in 
boggy land, the species becomes merely a tufted shrub. 
All the members of this genus may be readily propagated 
by seeds, which retain their vitality, when kept in the 
berry, for several years. When sown, they lie one year, 
and often two years, before they come up. Propagation 
may also bo effected by cuttings, planted in sandy soil, in a 
shady situation, in the autumn, and covered with a hand 
glass during winter; or by layers. 

J. bermndiana (Burmuda). Barbados or Bermuda Cedar. 1. 
dimorphous, acicular, and arranged in threoM on the young 

f dants, but becoming scale-like and imi)ncated os the tree 
•ecomes aged. h. 40it. to 50ft. Bermudas, 1683. A somewhat 
tender species, aasuminip; a (lenselydtrancheil pyramidal fonn in 
its native country. This tree furnishes the wood used in the 
manufacture of "cedar” pencils. It is very rarely seen in 
England. (G. C. n. s., xix. 657.) 



Fig. 351. Fruiting Twig of JuNiFKRua californica; also 
Longitudinal Section of Fruit, showing (a) Fleshy Portion. 
(6) Seed, and (c) Embryo. 

J. CMUlfomioa (Californian). 1. ternat^ short and thick, mostly 
acute, fr. reddish, dry and sweetish. Branches stout, spreading, 
with thick branchlets. Shrub, or sometimes a tree from flOft. to 
36ft See Fig. 351. 
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J. (Chinese).* 1. tomate or opposite, linear, flat, acute, 

and spreading, or small, scale-like, and closely Imbricated. ChinOj 
1804, A rery handsome shrub or tree, of erect or elongated 
pyramidal habit, with short branches and dimorphous foliage. 
The female and male plants are distinct, both in habit and 
aspect. The male is the more desirable, and is much more 
generally grown ; it has numerous branches, the higher ones 
ascending, or nearly erect, and all very iimch rammed. The 
female plant has the branches longer, more distant, and more 
spreading, than those of the male ; the small berries are of a 
brownish-violet colour. (S. Z. F. J. IL 126, 127.) The varieties of 
this species are numerous. 

J. e. albo-variesata (white-variegated). A pretty form, differ- 
ing from the male type in having the foliage intersnersed with 
silvery- white among the ordinary men mwth, and in having 
many of the tenninal shoots pure white. Japan. 

J. O. anrea (golden). A very beautiful and distinct form, of 
garden ori^, differing from the type in being suffused with 
bright gold, which it retains all the year round, and which is 
heightened by full exposure to the sun. 

J. o. denaata (dense). According to Messrs. B. Smith and Co., 
this is a female form, and has somewhat the appearance of the 
species, but the leaves are larger and more plentiful. The mtun 
stem grows upright, and all the branchlets, which are very 
numerous, are more or less pendulous. This variety forms a 
dense pyramidal growth, and is very ornamental, h. 10ft. to 20ft. 
Himalayas. 

J. o. jaiKmica (Japanese).* L arranged in threes, close set, at 
first aeicular, but mtimately soaledike, distinctly marked with 
two silvery glaucous lines above. Stem usually divided, but 
sometimes single. A 2ft. Japan and North China. A small and 
compact-growing shrub, very desirable for rock work. 

J. O. J. anrea (golden). A very loose-growing form, having the 
grovnh of the current season tinged with golden-yellow, which 
gradually changes to light green. Primary branches few, robust, 
and comparatively long. 



Fio. 352. JUNIPBRUS COMMUNII HinERNiCA, showing Habit, 
Fruiting Branchlet, and Young Female Cone. 

Two other forms, described by Smith, are : glauca glaucous), 
a very distinct form, having the foliage of a glaucous or bluish tint ; 
and Lieana (Idea's), which has leaves about ^in. long, and forms a 
densely-branched and vigorous-growing shrub. 

J. eommnnUi (common).* Common Juniper. (. subulate, rigid, 
sharp-pointed, spreading, and opposite, or in threes, usnally glau- 
cous above and green bdow. A 3ft. to 20tt., varying according to 
the elevation at which it is found. Northern hemisphere (BriUun). 
Well-mwn specimens of this species, nicely fiimished with 
branches, are most desirable plants. The wood is flnely-veSned, 
of a ydlowish-brown colour, and baa an aromatic sceat. The 
varioues of it are, for the most part, well worth growing. The 
following call for special mention : 

J. e.lMUiadeilSis (Canadian). A dwarf spreading bush of inelegant 
habit, seldom exceeding 3ft. in height. Northern United States, 
Ac.. 1820. 

J. o. eompra—B (compressed). A very compact-growing variety, 
having a conical form, and slender, erect branches and bnuichlets, 
which grow dose together, h. 1ft. to 3ft. This Is one of tiie 
smallest of Conifers ; the very diminutive sise of the plant render- 
ing it interesting. It is found on the Pyrenees at a great elevatioB. 
J. o. cmMiovi* (CiaoowX Polish Juniper. An erects robnafc- 
mwittg variety, well-clothed with leaves, and sometimes havimp 
&e terminal hranehlets pendoUms. h. 12ft. to lift Poland. 

4* 9, (pyimmidal). Swedish Juniper. A more erect- 

gnmtiig form Ilian the type, and eomewhat resembUng the Iilab 


J nnlperna — continued. 

Juniper, but more robust in growth, and with foliage more glan- 
couB, and of a light green. In habit, it is either columnar or 
angular, and is not u.vually considered very ornamental. Stn. 
J. e. tueeica. 

J. o. hemlaphssrioa (half globe-headed). L short, rigid, needle- 
shaped, in threes, glaucous. South Burope. A curious and 
interesting little shrub, with a dense rounded habit Syn. 
J. echiniformie, 

J. o. hlbernioa (Irish).* Irish Juni()er. A well-known and desir- 
able variety, with a somewhat columnar habit of CTowth, and a 
peculiar silvery - glaucous appearance ; the branches are erect, 
with numerous, rigid, close-set branchlots. It Is the handsomest 
of all the varieties of J eommunu, and thrives best on cool clay 
or peat soils. Syn. J. atricta. See Fig. 352. There is a form 
witn prettily-variegated leaves. 

J. O. nana (dwarf). A pretty dwarf procumbent shrub, with short 
branches and branchlots, covered with shorter, broader, imbri- 
cated, incurved leaves, glaucous aliovo and green beneath. Alpine 
parts of Europe, Ac. Syn. J. nana. 

J. o. oblonga (oblong - fruited). A procumbent shrub, with 
slender branches and branchlots. clotned with long, attenuated 
leaves, which are of a deeper and brighter colour than the Wpe. 
Caucasus. This variety rarely thrives well in England. It is 
very distinct as remirds the colour of its foliage, and it sometimes 
takes an erect habit. Syn. J. oblonga. 

J. O. Bueoioa (Swedish). A synonym of J. e. 



J. Arnpaoea (drupe-fruited).* 1. in threes, broader and stouter 
than those of any other speoieB, very sharp-pointed, and light 
green. The fruits of this species are remarkable, both in sue 
and colour; they are of deep purple, covered with a glaucous 
bloom, and are about the size of the common sloe. Branches 
numerous, short, imparting a columnar or elongated conical form 
to the tree. Trunk straight, erect. A. 8ft. io IQft. Northern 
Syria, Ac., 1854. This is a very handsome and distinct imecies, 
and Is pa^cularly ornamental as a plant for lawns« See Fig. 363. 

J. Aumoaa (brambly). A synonym of J. recurva aquamata. 


J, aoliIlllfomtUl (hedgehog-like). A synonym of J, eommiumia 
hrnniaphaariea. 


J, 


(tall).* 1. opposite or (rarely) in threes, thick, decur- 


rent, looeely Imbrioatec^ having a grevish-green hue. Brancbee 
short, muon ramified. A. 20ft. to 4(]it. Asia Minor, 1806. A 
oompaot-growlng and very distinct ornamental tree, having a 
pyramidal s^jpe : it is somewhat tender, but forme handsome 
spodmens in snaltored situations. The varietiM are not nume- 


J, a. atrlotA (upright).* This variety differs from the type piind- 
peily in having a more tapering oattlne and more glaneoas 
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foliage. It ie an extremely pretty ipecies, of garden origin, 
and well deaerres cultiTation. 

J* Fortnnei (Fortune’s). A synonym of J. tphceriea. 

J. fk’agrans (fragrant). A synonym of J. ooeidsntalis. 

J. nutorooaiTNa (large-fruited). A shrub of more open and 
spreading habit tWn the common Juniper ; it has also longer 
leaves, and, as its name implies, bears larger berries. It is 
rarely other than an inelegant bush in British gardens, h. 10ft. 
to l^t. Mediterranean region. 

J. naaa (dwarO- A synonym of J. eommunis nana. 

J. neoborlensis (Naumberg). 1. short, rigid, very glaucous. A 
very distinct species, with a pyramidal or fastlgiate habit, and 
short branches ; probably of garden origin. According to 
Messrs. Veitch, the Juniper cultivated in Bntish gardens under 
this name is evidently a variety of J. communis. 

J. neitalenils (Nepaul). A synonym of J. reeurva. 

J« oblonga (oblong). A synonym of J. communis ohlonga. 

J. oootdentalls (Western).* 1. in whorls of three ; when young, 
spreading, sharp-pointed, glaucous ; but when in an adult state, 
short, bhint, imbricated, and closely appressed to the stem. 
Berries small, deep purple, covered wltti a glaucous bloom. 
A. 10ft. to 50ft. California. A conical, erect-growing species, 
of a peculiar colour. When bruised, its branches emit a very 
strong scent. It is a very handsome plant for lawns. Syn. 
J. fragrans. 

J. o. Bnrkel (Burke’sX A desirable variety, of neat, compact 
habit, and of a more decided blue-glaucous tmt than the type. 



Fio. 354. JuMiPBRUS Sabina, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Branon. 


J. oscyoedrus (sharp-Cedar). 1. sharp, spreading, needle-like, in 
whorls of three, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Spainf Portugal, Ac., 1739. 

A large, bushv, much-branched shrub, with slender pendulous 
branches. This species may be distinguished from the common 
Juniper by its somewhat broader and shorter leaves, with more 
prominent white bands on the under side. In Great Britain, 
owing to climacteric causes, it attains but small proportions, has 
an inelegant habit, and is quite destitute of any omamehtal 
qualities. Syn. J, rufcsoens. 

«!• paoll^lllcBa (thick-barked). I. subulate, almost squamiform, 
closely imbricated, thick and broad at the base, sharp-minted. A 
slender, upright tree, with a whitish appearance, a tapering habit, 
and short, erect branches. New Mexico. A remarkable, but 
scarcely handsome species. 

J* phoiiitoea (Phmnician).* 1. smaU, scale-like, in threes, imbri- I 
cated, scarcely glaucous. A. 15ft. to ISft. Mediterranean region, 
1583. A huge pyramidal shrub, with a profusion of slender pen- 
dulous branches, growing in tufts. It Is a handsome plant for 
growing near water, or pn rock work, in almost any situation. 

P* ISTOUl (Lycian). This form is described as being a creeping 
sorub. It is Interesting, from producing the resinous gum known 
as Olibanum, which is used as incense In religious ceremonies on 
the Continent (A. F. B. iv. 2367.) 

J. prooumbana (procumbent).* A glaucous creeping species, 
nafihg aspreading habit, and never lisiim more than a few inches 
from the ground. It oloiMly resembles J7 BsMna in the colour of 
its foliage, but the young growth ismore glanoescent. It is a very 
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ornamental plant for rockwork. Canada and Northern United 
States. Syns. J. prostrata and J. rspens. 

J. prontrata (prostrate). A synonym of J. procumbens. 

J. reonrvra (recurved). 1. loosely imbricated, sharp-pointed, 
usuiilly in whorls of three, greyish-green. Branchlets recurved, 
pendulous, feathery. A. 5ft. to 8ft. Nepaul, 1817. A graceful 
and handsome plant when healthy, but liable to attacks of 
Bed Spider. It should be grown in a cool soil. The male form, 
usually called dsnsa, is much shorter in foliage, and very much 
d warier in habit, than the female form. Syn8. J. nepalensis 
and J. rcjHsnda. (G. C. n. s., xix. 468.) 

J. r. aqnsunata (scaly-leaved). {. rigid, sharp-pointed, scaly, 
usually in threes, glaucescent Brancdies with numerous short 
stiff branchlets. A large creeping shrub, with a much-branching 
and spreading habit, and rather more peculiar than omamentaT 
A 3ft. Nepaul, 1624. Syn. J. dumosa. 

J. repanila (repand). A synonym of J. reeurva. 

J. repens (creeping). A synonym of J. procumbens. 

J. ri^da (stiff-leaved). 1. very distinct, about ^in. long, linear, 
rigid, erect, sharp-pointed, produced in whorls of three, markea 
with a glaucous furrow on the upper side. Branches drooping ; 
when young, slender, and of a lively green, slightly tinged with 
yellow. A. l5ft. Japan, 1861. An ornamental roecies, with an 
upright and somewhat irregular habit. (S. Z. F. J. ii. 1^.) 

J. rnfesoens (reddish-berried). A synonym of J. oxyesdrus. 

J. Sabina.* Common Savin. 2. small, scale-like, imbricated, some- 
what acute. A. 5ft. to 8ft. South Europe, 1548. An ornamental 
much-branched shrub, having a spreading, irregular habit, and 
with numerous reclinate or trailing branches. It thrives best in 
a light soil, and in airy situations. Bee Fig. 354. 

J. S. tamarlsollblla (Tamarisk-leaved).* A very ornamental low- 
growing, densely-branched, and trailing species. It has a neater 
habit than the type, and its foliage is of a brighter green. An ex- 
cellent plant for ro<^work, banks, Ac. This variety is sometimes 
known as the Carpet Juniper. Syn. J. sabinoides. (Bnc. T. A S. 
2022 .) 

J. S. wariegata (varie^ted). A very distinct and pretty variegated 
form, having its branchlets creamy-white or pale yellow. It should 
not be grown in too sunny a position. 

J. aablnolilM (Sabina-like). A synonym of J. Sabina tamarisei^ 
folia. 

J. BbeppariU glauoa (Sheppard’s glaucousX A synonym of 
J. spncerica Sheppardi. 

J, sphserioa (globular-fruited). 2. scale-like, imbricated. Berrios 
of a globular or spherical form. North China, 1846. This species 
** combines the upright mode of growth of J. chinensis with the 
habit of J.phaenicea in its much-divided tufted branches and scale- 
like leaves ; the colour of the foliage being, on the whole, brighter 
than the latter, and less glaucescent than the former. It shows 
the same peculiarity as J. phaenicea, in often departing from the 
diuecious character of the Juniper, so that particular branches are 
sometimes found loaded with uerxies, while the remainder of the 
plant has none ” (Veitch’s " Manual of the Coniferie "). Syn. 
J. Fortunei. 

J. B. SbeppardI (Sheppard’s). 2. acicular, rigid, not imbricated, 
sharp-pointed, assuming in autumn, and with the young growth, 
a very glaucous or almost silvery whiteness. It is a very pretty 
shrub, and has a rather spreading habit. China. Syn. J. Shep- 
pardi glauea. 

J. Btrlcta (upright). A synonym of J. communis hibemiea. 

J. tborlfera (incense-bearing).* Frankincense Juniper. 2. subu- 
late, imbricated, in opposite pairs, light glaucous green. Branches 
slender, numerous, much divided, densely clothed with leaves. 
A. 15ft. to 25ft. South-west Europe, 1752. (A. F. B. iv. 2369.) A 
very ornamental, small, pyramioal tree, with an erect, slender, 
tapering trunk. 

J, wlrgiuUum (VirginianX* Bed Cedar. 2. usually subulate and 
spreading in young plants, and very minute, scole-like, and closely 
imbricated. Branches at first erect, but ultimately usually de- 
cumbent, having numerous crowded branchlets. Trunk erect, 
of varying shades. A 10ft. to 15ft. ; towards its Western limits, 
often a large tree, Mft. to 90ft. high. United States, 1664. A 
well-known ornamental tree, usmuly of pyramidal form, and 
having beautiful bright red heart-wood. Its timber has an 
aromatic fragrance, and is largely employed in the manufacture 
of various utensils in its native country. The varieties of this 
species are somewhat numerous. 

J, V, allia wariegata (white-varie^mted). A fonu having a 
portion of the leaves white, and the remainder of greenish- 
yellow. 

J. ▼. anrea-waxlegata (golden-variegated). A variable form, 
sometimes having the terminal brandies and branchlets deep 
yellow, while at others the variegation is but a spot. It should 
be grown in a shady situation. 

Badfordlaaa (Bedford’sX A handsome form, having the 
branches longer and more slender than the type; ultimate 
branches filiform, pendulous. 

J. dnmOBA (bushyX A dwarf form, having a roundish, spread- 
ing, oompaot head. It resembles J; Sabina temarisesfoUa. 
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J. etogaiis (eleganti A hMidsome free-growing rariety. the 
entire plant being enffused with cream-eoloured spots, wniohit 
returns throughout the winter and summer. 

J. V. itlanoa (silvery). Silver Cedar. A very handsome variety, 
having a whitish appearance when making growth. It has a 
pretty cone-shaped haoit, and is thickly branched from the ground 
upwards. 

J. ▼. hninills (dwarf). A distinct and attractive variety, having 
the shoots branching out in a remarkable angular form. 

J. W. pendnla (pendulous). Weeping Red Cedar. According 
to Gordon (** Pinetum *')f " there are three forms of the pendulous 
Red Cedar to be found in collections ; one of the male form, 
another the female, and the third a bright preen one. The male 
kind has shorter and much more numerous branchlets, while the 
female one has longer, more slender, and much fewer branchlets ; 
the third variety is of a light glossy green.” The female form is 
superior to the others. 

J. Bohottl (Schott’s). A distinct variety, of pyramidal habit, 
and distinguished by its peculiar light green foliage. 

J. ▼. tripartita (three-parted). A very pretty dwarf spreading 
variety, somewhat resembling J. Sabuia in habit, but much 
denser. 

JUFZTS&*S BSAJW. See AnthyUia Barba- 
Jowis, 

JURINEA (derivation not explained). Ord. Com- 
poeiiot. A genua containing about forty species of hardy 
herbaceous perennials, natives of South Europe, Western 
and Central Asia, and distinguished from allied genera in 
the four-sided, somewhat top-shaped aohones being crowned 
with a pappus of unequal rough hairs. None of the 
speoies introduced are of much horticultural value, 
although occasionally seen in gardens. They thrive in 
any ordinary garden soil. Increased by seeds, or by 
divisions of the roots, in spring. 

J. depreSMt (depressed), fi.-heada purple. June. 2. stalked, 
lyrate. pale green above, canesceiit Miieath ; the terminal seg- 
ment large, rounded ; the lateral ones small, ovate or triangular, 
entire, a. 6in. Caucasus, 1837. 

J. speotabills (showy). /l,’head$ poiple. June. 1. pinnatlCtd ; 
lobes oblong, obtuse, angulate, white-tomentose underneath. 
A. 1ft. Caucasus, 1U7. 

JU88X2SA (named in honour of the celebrated family 
of Jussieu). Stn. Juasieua. Orp. Onagrarteas. A 
genus comprising abont thirty species of stove or green- 
house herbs, or rarely shrubs, very rarely small trees, 
often marsh-loving, and a few aquatic ; they extend over 
the tropical regions of the globe, but are mostly found 
in America. Flowers white or yellow, axillary, solitary, 
very short or long-stalked ; calyx with an elongated 
tube, and fonr to six persistent lobes ; petals four 
to six, spreading. Leaves alternate, very frequently 
merobranaoeons and entire, rarely ooriaoeons and ser- 
rated. Ail the species thrive in a loamy soil, the 
aquatics requiring a basin of water. Propagation may 
be effected either by seeds or by dirisions. 

J. frntneomu (shrubby). Jl. yellow, shortly pedicellate ; calyx 
lobes four, ovate, acute, pubescent outside ; tube cylindrical, 
eight-furrowed. June. 1. sessile, lanceolate-linear, glandulose, 
slightly erenate. 1824. Stove evergreen shrub. 

J. owaUfolla (oval-leaved). /I. sessile ; calyx lobes four, ovate, 
acuminate, three-nerved ; petals orbiculate, nearly equal *, tube 
elongated, tetragonal. 1. sub-sessile, elliptic, acuminate, nerve- 
veined. Madagascar. (B. M. 2S30.) 

J. repens graadlflora (creeping, large-flowered). Jl. yellow, 
2in. In diameter, drooping before expansion ; petals twice as long 
as the five calyx segments. May to August. 1. lanceolate, acute. 
Stem creepiim at base, 2ft. to 3ft. long. North America (in 
marshes), 1812. Qreenbouse herb. (B. M. 2122.) 

JV88ZBUA. A synonym of JiuigiflMt (which eee). 

JUBTZCXA (named after J. Justice, a Sootoh horti- 
culturist). Stms. Adhatoda (in part), AthUanthue, and 
Tylogloeea. Ord. Acanthaeece, A large and mnoh-oon- 
fosed genus, comprising about 100 speoies of herbs and 
Bub-sbmbs, occurring in tropical and snb-tropioal regions, 
chiefly in India and Southern Africa. Flowers white, 
violet, pink, or rarely red. Leaves entire. Jostioias are 
mostly of sasy onltnre, and thrive In a compost of about 
equal parts il loam and leaf soil. Propagated by ont- 
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tings, inserted preferably in single pots, in spring, and 
placed in a close, warm frame. Young plants should be 
pinched, to encourage a bushy growth. They may be 
cultivated in frames all the summer, but require a stove 
or warm greenhouse temperature in winter. 

J. oallltrtchR, Sea SchanerlR fiaviooma. 

J. oalyootslolia. See Sohaneria flawiooma. 

J. oalytrioba. See Sohaneria oalyootiioha. 

J. flawlooma. See Sehanoiia flavlooma. 

J. Gondarnaaa (Qendarussa). Jl, lilac, whorled; spikes ter- 
minal, leafy. June and July. L elongated. A 3ft. India, 18(X)- 
(B. B. 636. ) 

J. LIndenl. See Jaoohinia LIndenl. 

J. marmorata (marbled).* I. light shining green, blotched and 
marbled with white, about lOln. long and 4iii. broad. A distinct 
and useful decorative plant. 

J. pednnonlosa. See Blaathora amerloana. 

J. pomviana (Peruvian).* A. pale violet, laige, in clusters in the 
axils ; lower lip veined white. Autumn. T opp«»8ite. on foot- 
stalks, ovate-lanceolate, veiny, smooth beneath, hairy above. 
Stem 2|ft. high, pubescent, branched. Peru. (B. M. 430.) 

J. soonnda. See DIanthera seennda. 

J. spoolosa. See Porlstropho spoclosa. 

J, wontrioosa (swollen).* A pink : spikes terminal ; corolla tube 
a little swollen upwards. June and J uly. 1. oblong-ovate, entire, 
glabrous. A 3ft. India and China, 1826. (B. M. 2766.) 


KADSXTRA (its Japanese name). Stn. Sarcocarpon. 
Ord. Magnolxacea. A genus comprising about seven 
species of half-hardy climbing shrubs, natives of the 
mountains of Eastern tropical Asia. Flowers whitish or 
reddish, axillary or solitary. Leaves coriaceous, rarely 
membranaceous. Only one species is in general cultiva- 
tion ; it thrives in almost any soil, if grown against a wall. 
Cuttings of nearly ripened slioots will root in sand, under 
a bell glass. 

K. japonloa (Japanese). Jl. white ; peduncles opposite the leaves, 
one-fio wared, usually solitary, longer than the petioles. June to 
September. 1. oval or oblong-oval, acute at both ends, serrated, 
smooth, thick. Japan, 1846. Half-hardy shrub. (S. Z. F. J. 17.) 
There is a very pretty variegated form of this species. 


SflBMPEERIA (named after K. Kmnipfer, 1651-1716, 
a German naturalist). Including Cienkowakia and Mono- 
lophua. Ohd. Scitaminece. A genus comprising about 
eighteen spocios of ornamental stove herbaoeous peren- 
nials, natives of tropical Africa and Asia. Flower-spikes 
on leafy stems, or on radical, scaly, terminal scapes ; 
corolla tube elongated, exserted ; lobes lanceolate, acute, 
equal, spreading or reflexed. Loaves small, or rather 
large, generally elliptic or ovate-lanceolate, acuminate. 
Kmmpferias thrive iu well -drained fibry loam and peat. 
During the growing season, they require an abundant 
supply of water ; bnt when the leaves turn yellow, this 
should be almost entirely withheld, and the pots stowed 
away under staging, where no drip oan reach them. 
When grrowth rocommonoes, the plants should be shaken 
out and repotted. 


K. Oalanga (Galangale). Jl. white, purple ; external lacinlm of 
corolla lanceolate-linear; lower inner lacinia divided into two 
obovate segments. August. 1. ovate, sessile. A 1ft. Cochin 
China, 1728. (B. M. 860.) 

K. GUbertll (Qill)ert’s).* 1. tufted, oblong-lanceolate, deep green ; 
margin slightly undulated, and bordered by a broad and very con- 
spicuous bmid of white. Moulniein. 1882. A very attractive and 
desirable variegated plant. See Fig. 355, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Wm. Bulk (O. C. n. a, xvli. 713.) 


K. omata (adorned).* Jl. yellow ; disk orange. Summer. 1. long- 
stalked, acute-lanceolate, shining deep green above with a broatl 
rilvery central hand, purple beneath. Borneo, 1883. A handsome 
foliage plant. (I. H. 1884, 160.) 

WL Parlifllll (Parish’s). Jl. white, bright violet-purple. July. 
2. lanceolate, erect, pale green. A. 1ft. Moulmoin, 1867. (B. M. 
6763.) 

K. Bosooaaaa (Boscoe’s). Jl. white, few, fascicled, erect, sessile ; 
segmento obovate-obtuse. October. 2. sub-orbtculate, acute, 
vaiie^ted atmva A. 6in. Burmah, 1827. Plant stemless. (B. M. 
5600.) 

K* ratimda (round). Jl. white, reddlsh-vloleA laife, fragrant 
July to August 2. oblong, coloured beneath. A 1ft. India, 1764. 
(B. M. 980, 6064.) 
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SAOnreOKJA. (named after Frederiok de Ea^eek, 
an ambasBador from Holland to Spain). Obd. Bomcea. 
A genus of three or four species of half-hardy evergreen 
trees, natives of Chili and Peru. Flowers unisexual, 
terminal, racemose or corymbose, solitary. Leaves soat- 


‘K. eimtsegoidM (Hawthom-likeX A. white, in axillary racemes. 
June. 1. OTal-lanoeolate, smooth, glaucous, h. 10ft Chili, 1830. 
(B. B. 1836.) 

K. oblonga (oblong). Jl. white, solitary. August to December. 
L oblong, obtuse, coriaceous, serrulated, h. 30ft Chili, 1830. 



tered, petiolate, serrated, thick, coriaceous ; stipules small. 
The species thrive in a compost of loam, peat, and 
sand. Bipened cuttings will root, in sand, under a bell 
glass. 


SJLLANCKOE (Chinese name of one of the species). 
Stnb. Cokmchoe, Fereta. Obd. Orattulae$m, A genus ^ 
about a score species of erect, robust, stove or greenhouse 
herbs or shrubs, natives ol tropical Asia, tropical and 
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KalaAohoe — eonttnuad. 

Southern Africa, and one from Braeil. Flowers yellow, 
purple, or scarlet, rather large, numerously disposed in 
paniculate cymes ; corolla salyer-shaped ; tube uroeolate ; 
limb four partite, spreading. Leaves fleshy, opposite, 
sessile or petiolate, toothed, serrated, or entire. For 
culture, Ac., see Craasnlft. 

K. oronata (crenate-leayed). /I. yellow, in yery long loose spikes. 
Autumn. 1. oblong-lanceolate, broadly toothed, orenated ; crona- 
turea usually double. A. 1ft to 2ft. Sierra l^eone, 1793. Stove 
shrub. (U. M. 1436, under name of Cotj/lsdon erenata.) 

K. fkxinaooa (flouryX A scarlet, in compact umbel-like headK. 
Summer. L round-spathulate, entire, sessile. A. 6in. to 12in. 
Socotra, 1882. A handsome stove succulent decorative plant. 
(R, G. 1143.) 

K. grandlflora <large-flowere<iX A rather large : corolla bright 
yellow, hypocrateriform ; tube elongated, bottle-shaped ; limb of 
four reflexed sepals ; cyme terminal, sub-sessile, many-flowered. 
May. L succulent, glaucous, 2in. to 3in. lone, opposite, sessile, 
ovate or sub-rbomboidal, becoming gradually smaller up the 
stem ; margins coarsely sinuato-crenate. Stem succulent A. 2ft 
India, 1863. Greenhouse. (B. M. M60.) 

KAItS. See Borecole. 

gAT^MTA (named in honour of Peter Kalm, 1 715-1 799, 
a pupil of Linnsaufi, who travelled in Canada and the 
Northern States, and became Professor at Abo). American 
Laurel. Ord. Ertcacecs. A genus comprising six species of 
ornamental hardy evergreen shrubs, of which one is from 
Cuba, and the rest from North America, extending from 
Florida to California and the Arctic regions. Flowers 
rose-coloured, purple, or white, showy, clustered or rarely 
scattered; bracts ovate to subulate, coriaceous, or firm 
and persistent ; corolla broadly campanulate or sub-bypo- 
orateriform. Leaves entire. Kalmias thrive under treat- 
ment similar to Bhododendrons and such-like plants, in 
a peaty soil, where the roots are provided with ample 
moisture. The best-known and most-grown species is 
K. latifolia. It is well adapted for forcing, in spring, 
for greenhouse or conservatory decoration. For this pur- 
pose, the plants should be potted up during winter, after 
the blossoms have well set. Propagated by cuttings of 
young shoots, inserted in sandy peat, and placed in - 
shady situation, under a band gloss ; or by seeds, sown in 
shallow pans of sandy peat, and kept in a cold frame 
until the seedlings are large enough to handle, when 
they may be gradually hardened off, and transferred to 
the open air. 

, angustlfolla (narrow-leavedX* A. purple or crimson, not half 
lo large as those of K. lati/oha, disposed in lateral corymbs. 
Early summer. 1. mostly in pairs or threes, oblong, obtuse, lin. 
to 2in. long, petioled, light green above, dull or i^e beneath. 
A. 2ft. to 3ft. Canada. 1*^. A very pretty species. (B. M. 331.) 
There are several varieties, differiim chiefly m the size of parts, 
and in the deeper and lighter shade of the corolla. The dwarf 
one, known as nuna, is especially worth mention. 

K, onneata (wedM-shape leavedX Am corolla white or whitish. 

i in. in diameter ; Inflorescence latend, nearly glabrous. May and 
une. I oblong, with cuneate base, lin. long, almost sessile, and 
chiefly alternate, mucronate. A. 2ft. North and South Carolina, 
1^. A low, somewhat pubescent shrub. 

K. gUtoea (glaucous).* Jl. lilac-purple, ^In. to |in. in diameter ; 
bracts la^ge ; sepals ovate, scarious-coriaceous, much imbricated. 
Spring. {. opposite, or rarely in threes, almost sessile, oblong or 
linear-oblong, or appearing narrower by the usual strong revo- 
lution of the edges, lin. pr less long, glaucous-white beneath. 
A.lft.to2ft. im. (B. M. 177.) 

K. blrsnta (hairy). Jl. scattered and axillary, on pedicels longer 
than the leaves ; corolla rose-purple, barely ^in. in diameter ; 
sepals ovate-lanceolate, leaflike, as long as the corolla, at length 
dedduous, leaving the old capsules bare. Summer. L nearly 
sessile, plane-oblong or lanceola^ iin. to iln. loim. A. 1ft. 
South-east Virginia to Florida, 1786. A free-branchuig shrub. 
(B. M. 13a) 

K. latifolia (broad-leaved).* Calico Bush. A** inflorescence very 
viscid-pubescent ; corolla rose-colour to white, lin. in diameter ; 
fiuscicles numerous, crowded in cx)mpound terminal corymbs. 
Sutniiicr. 1. alternate, or occusioiially somewhat in pairs or threes, 
oblong or elliptical-laiiceolato, acutish at both ends, petioled, 
bright green. A. 3ft. to IQft. (in the South Allegbanie^ sometimes 
20ft.). Mountainous districts of Canada, Western Florida, Ac.. 
17M. One of the most usefnl, ele^t, and attractive ox 
dwaif flowering shrubs. It is a slow-growing subject, but Is 


Kahnia — continued. 



Fio. 366. Flowbrino Branch of Kai.mia Latipolia. 




FlO. 357. KaLMIA latipolia. showing (a) detached Flower; 

(6) Section of ditto; and (c) Stamen. 

generally of very easy culture. For cutting purposes it is also 
useful, if a corymb of flowers is taken with a good stem and a few 
leaves ; but the blossoms can be seen nowhere to more advantage 
than on the bush. See Figs. 356 and 357. (B. M. 175.) 

ZALOSAITTKES. A synonym of Rochea, Some of 
the plants formerly included under Bockea are now placed 
under Craasnla (which see). 

KA&ATAS (derivation of name nnoertain). Stnr. 
Nidulariwn, Begelia (of Lemairo). Ord. Bromeliacees. 
A genus oomprising about ten species of stove herbaceous 
perennials, natives of the West Indies, tropical, South 
America, and several from Brazil. Flowers in dense, 
sessile, terminal beads. Leaves rosulate, often very long, 
spinoso-serrate. For culture, eee Billbergia. 

K. ernenta (bloody). Jl. blue, red ; spike capitate, sub-sessile. 
February to March, t. strap-shaped, obtuse, mucronate, spinosely 
dentate, tipped with blood-red ; bracts broad-oval, imbricate, 
obtuse, concave. A. 1ft. Rio Janeiro, 1824. (B. M. 2892, under 
name of Billbergia eruenta.) 

K. hnmllle (dwarf). Jl. crimson, in central depressed tufts, sur- 
rounded by leaves. 1. recurved, lanceolate, strongly toothed; 
lower ones greyish, mealy. A. 1ft. West Indies, 1789. See 
Fig. 358. (R. H. 1878, 190.) 

K. Innooestli (Innocent’s). Jl. bright orange-red, produced in a 
nest-like crown. L large, lanceolate, dark green on the upper 
side, deep reildish-puimle beneath ; margins serrated. Brazil, 
1862. A handsome ana compact plant. (I. II. 1862, 329.) 

K. LanrMltll (Laurent’eX JL pale blue, in ehort heads. 1. ligu- 
late, recurved, abruptly acuminate, light green, dotted with dark 
brown ; Inner onee white towards the base. South America, 1867. 
An elegant plant (R. G. 629.) 

WL LagrelUB (Legrell’s). Jl. purple, white ; bracte rose. 1. 6ft to 
6ft long, rigid, beset with curved spineB, deep green above, sub- 
flaitooos beneath. North Brazil, 1872. A noble epedes, the in- 
florescence of which is very handsome. (B. H. 1872, 129.) 

almost flonneslnd bv the 
’d^7:ii^^ting.broi£d.greeBUh:whitete^ i, fleral^onis 
riob deep red ; lower leaver full green, glabrone, about 1ft long, 
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KtirtitaM— continued. 
lin. oi' more wide, Kpinulose-serrate at imirgin. 
5502, under name of JiiUbergia olens.) 


h. 1ft. (a M 



FlU. 358. KARATAS HUH1L18. 

K. Plumierl (Plumier’s). fi. oink, sessile, aguregalo. /r. <»vul, 
200 to 300 in number, BtiHsile in a lieap or central group, 
surrounded by paleaceous expanded leaves or bnicts, ami 
conbiiniiig a succulent whitish or yellowish flt‘sh under a coria- 
reoiia and yellowish bark. 1. 6ft. to 7ft. long, radical, subulate- 
linear, shar|»-|»diited, spiuy-edged. A. 2ft. West indies, 1739. 

S. Bromclia Karatas and Ji. ttceptrum. 



Fig. 359. Karatas Schkremki^:wi. 

K* Seheremetlowi (SchereDietiew’sV Jl. white, blue. 1. green ; 
floral ones bright red, much shorter than the outer ordinary 
leaves, h. 6in. to 12in. Probably Bra/il. Syns. Caragiiafa tier 
rata, Nidularium Sohereinctiewi. See Fig. 359. (R. U. 187b, 230.) 
Bm speotablUs (showy), jl blood-rod, white, pale violet-blue, 
in a crowded, terminal, flat-topped fasrich;. 1. about 1ft. long by 
liriu* to 2in. broad, broadly strap-shaped, from a broad sheathing 
base, slightly concave ; margin with small, remote, spiny teeth ; 
unper surface dark green, except the tip, which presents a bright, 
blood-red patch iin. deep on both surfac.<?s ; under surface 
covered with alternate transverse bands of dull green or pur- 
plish and dirty white, h. 1ft. Brazil. (B. M. 6024, under name 
of Mdularium spectahile.) 

SAllELXNIA. Now inoludod under Pluohea (which 
see). 

KAULFUSSXA (named after Dr. G. F. Kaulfuss, 
a ProfosHor of Botany at Hullo, who died in 1830). 
Obd. Filices. A curious aud very variable stovo fern. 
8ori composed of from ton to fifteen sessile sporangia, 
arrstaged in concrete raised circular masses, hollow in 
the centre. For culture, see Fenui. 


Kaulfuaaia — continued. 

L cesoullfolia (Ohestnui-leaved). sti. 1ft. to Ijift. long, auricled 
at the base, fronds termite ur quinate-digitate ; the central pinme 
the largest oblung-spathulate, 6in to 
12in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad, edge sub- 
entire ; others similar but sm>iller. suri 
copious, scattered. Assam, Malay Is- 
lands, &c. The frond is like a Chestnut 
leaf, and the under surface is dotted 
over with copious stomata-like pores. 
The i)lant usually known as Kaulfusnia 
ainelloides is Charlels heteropnylla 
(which see). 

SAURXFXNE. iSee Damaiara 
anatralie. 

KEELEX>. Shaped like the keel 
of a boat; that is to say, with a 
sharp projecting ridge, arising from 
a flat or ooncavo central plate ; e.g., 
the loaves of sedges, and of many 
Liliaceous plants. 

XEFERSTEXNXA. Now in- 
cluded under Zygopetalum (which 
eee), 

b:ei.x.ettxa. a synonym of 
Frockia (which see). 

SEIiF. The mineral residue or 
ash obtained by burning difforont 
kinds of seaweed. It was formerly 
of groat commercial value and importance, as the source 
of the (;arhouate of soda used in glass and soap making, 
Ac. From the quantity of potash which Kelp contains 
(17*5 per cent.), and the importance of this as an in- 
gredient of soils, its value is at once apparent. It has 
boon applied, with mow or less success, to crops of 
Potatoes, Broccoli, Cabbage, &o. 

EENNEBTA (named after an English nurseryman). 
Including Zic/iT/u. Olid, fjoguminostv. A genus of eleven 
species of twining or prostrate, greenhouse perennials, 
from Australia. Flowers rod or nearly black, on axillary 
peduncles, racemose, sub-umbellate or solitary. Legumes 
linear, compressed. Loaves pinnate, trifoliolato, rarely one 
or five-foliolate, stipellate ; stipules broad, striated, some- 
times very broad and connate. Kennedyas are fast-grow- 
ing plants, well adapted for training up greenhouse pillars 
or rafters. They may be readily propagated from seeds, 
which are usually produced in great abundance, and may 
bo sown in spring or summer; or from cuttings of rather 
firm side shoots, inserted at the same season, in peaty soil, 
and placed in a close, warm frame. Kennedyas may be 
grown in pots and trained over trellises if desired, but 
they succeed better when planted out, in a greenhouse, in 
a compost of peat and loam. Plenty of water should be 
given in spring and summer, but not much will be neces- 
sary in winter, when the plants arc at rest. An ordinary 
greenhouse temperature will be sufficiently high. Insct5tK, 
especially Scale and Mealy Bug, are frequently very 
troublesome, and as the numerous growths become so 
much entwined, it is difficult to effect a clearance. 
Taking the whole plant down, and thoroughly cleans- 
ing it with an inseotioido before being roi)lacGd, is tlie 
best plan. An oooasional syringing with petroleum and 
water proves a good preventive against the attacks of 
Bug. K. prostrata Marryattce is one of the best of grtuni- 
houBO twining plants, and, as its leaves and stems are 
downy, it is seldom attacked by insects of any description. 
K. oooolnea (.scarlet). Jl. scarlet; peduncles bearing tlircc to 
nine flowers, in an umbellate head. May to August. 1. having 
three ohovate leaflets ; stipules lanceolate, spreading. 1803. 
Syn. K. inophifUa. 

K. Comptoniana. See Hardenbergia Comptonlana. 

K. oordata. See Hardenbergia monophylla, 

K. eximia (choice), jl. scarlet, two, three, or more together in 
an umbel or very short raceme. leaflets three, ovate or ohovate, 

very obtuse. Plant pnistrato or twining. (P. M. B. xvi, 35.) 

K, glabrata (glabious). ji. scarlet, several together in a small 
umbel, on axillary peduncles. leaflets throe, cuneate ur 

F 
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obovRte-truncate, mucronate ; atipules broad, reined. A slender, 
twining, glabrous species. (B. M. 3^ ; B. B. 18^.) 

K. inopliylla (Derre-leared). A synonym of K. eoceinea, 

K. longiracomosa. See Hardenbergia inonophyUa. 

K. maoropbylla. See Hardenbergia Comptoniana. 

X monopbylla. See Hardenbergia monopbylla. 

K. nigricans (blackish). JL deep violet-purple, almost black, 
vith a largo, greenish-yellow blotch on the standanl. March. 

L, leaflets broaiUy ovate or rhomboidal, obtuse or emarginate; 
stipules smalh striate, reflexed. 1832. A large twining species. 

(B. M.3562; B. 1715.) 

X owata. See Hardenbergia monophylla. 

K. prostrata (prostrate).* /I. scarlet; peduncles one or two- 
flowered. Marcm to June. I., leaflets 3im. long, ovate, broadly 
ovate or orbicular, pubescent or hirsute ; stipules broadl v cordate, 
acute or acuminate. 1790. Stn. Ulyeine eoecinea (under which 
name It is figured in B. M. 270). 

X p. Manyattss (Mrs. Marryatt's).* /I. light scarlet; peduncles 
four-flowered. March to June. 1., leaflets three, oblong, obtuse, , 
undulated ; stipules and bracts cordate. 1834. A free-growing | 
twining plant, and, perhaps, the best of all the Kennedyas. 

X rubiounda (reddish).* /I. of a dull or dark red, in pedunculate 
racemes rarely exceeding the leaves. Mav. 1., leaflets three, 
u.sually ovate, but varying from broadly-rhomboid obovate or 
almost orbicular, to ovate-lanceolate or lanceolate and acute. 
1788. A large twining species. (B. M. 268, under name of 
(jlycim rubteunda.) 

K. Stirlingii (Stirling's), d. scarlet, on axillary peduncles. May. 

1., leaflets three, ovate-orbicular, very obtuse, usually above lin. 
long ; stipules broadly cordate, usually large and much veined. 
1834. Plant trailing or twining. (B. B. 1845.) 

KEKTIA (named in honour of Lieut.-Col. Kent). 
Obd. Vnlimv. A genus comprising six species of orna- 
mental Btove palms, natiyes of New Guinea and the j 
Moluccas, allied to Areca. Flowers on branched spikes, j 
Leaves terminal, equally pinnatiseot ; segments sub-oppo- j 
site, linear-lanceolate, acuminate or bidentate. Perhaps | 
only a couple of species now retained in the genus are 
in cultivation, and these thrive in a compost of loam 
and peat, in equal proportions, to which may be added a 
little silver sand. They require plenty of pot room, and 
copious supplies of water throughout the summer, both 
at the roots and overhead. When attacked by Bed 
Spider or Thrips, the plants must be sponged with soapy 
water. Propagated by imported seeds, which quickly 
germinate in a light sandy soil, if placed on a hotbed. 

X Banart See RhopaloatjrUa Banerl. 

X Belmoreana. Su Howea Bolmoreaiia. 

K. Caaterburyana. See HedsrBoepa Caaterbaryana. 

X ooatata (ribbed). L regularly pinnatisect, with very numerous 
linear-lanceolate acuminate segments, in old planU about 10ft 
long and 3ft wide. Ulema 80ft. to 90ft high. Spadix branched, 
with erect, fastigiate branches. Am, Ac. 

X Foraterlaaa. Su Howea Forstorlaaa. 

X graoUls (of Bindley). Su Keatiopals Alwarioata. 

X Joaaala. Su Veitohia JoaaaU. 

K. Xaadoal. See Keatiopsla maorooarpa. 

X MaeartbuiiL Su Ptyobospenaa Bfacartborll. 

X robnsta. Su Cypboapenaa VIellardU. 

X aapida. Su BhopalostylUi aaplda. 

X StoroklL Su Voltohla StoroklL 
K. VIellardU. See Cyphospenaa VIellardU. 

X Weadlaadiaaa. Su Hydrlaetele Weadlaadlaaa. 

XEITTXA, of Stcudel. A synonym of Fagrssa (which w/v). 

XEXTZOF8X8 (from Kentia, and opais, resemblance; 
on account of its likeness to Kentia), Obd. Palma. 

A genus containing three species of stove palms, closely 
allied to Xentia (which see for culture). 

X diwaiieata (divaricateX 1. pinnate ; leaflets leathery, alter- 
nate, when young a fine red colour, h. 30ft New Caledonia, 
1876. Syn. kentus graeUis. G* IL n. s. 409.) 

K. maorooarpa (large-fruited). 1. pinnate, ovate in outline when 
young ; pinna somewhat distant, oblong-lanceolate ; petioles red. 
Young leaves deep olive-crimson. Stem stout, smooth. New 
Caledonia, 1876. A handsome species, of vigorous habit Syn. 
Eentia Lindeni. 

XEVTHOFXTLEW (from keniron, a spine, and 
phylloii, ef leaf). Obd. Composita. ^is genua Is 
BOW included^ by the authors of ** Genera FLantarum/* 


XeAtrophyllnm — continued. 
under Carthamus. Flower-heads surrounded by a number 
of prickly leafy scales. K. arhorescens, being a half- 
hardy evergreen shrubby species, requires winter pro-- 
tection, and may be increased, during the spring, by 
striking cuttings of the young shoots under a handlight. 
X arboresoens (tree-like). it.-heads yellow. August I bright 
green, elongate, lanceolate, amplexicaul, with sinuate spinose- 
dentate margina h. 6ft. Spain, 1751. (B. M. 3302.) 

XENTUeXY COFFEE -THEE. See Oymno- 
oladus oanadensii. 

XEFFIiEHZA. A synonym of Onoosperma (which 

see). 

XEHAMAKTHVS (from keramosj a jar, and anthoSf 
a flower; in allusion to the form of the calyx). Obd. 
Passijiorea. A stove horbaoeous perennial, of more bo- 
tanical than horticultural interest. It requires to be 
kept rather dry during the season of rest. 

X Klrkll (Kirk’s), ft. greenish, tubular. 1. large, ovate, pu- 
bescent A 2ft Zanzibar, 1875. (B. M. 6271.) 

XEHMES OAK. See Querous coccifera. 

XEHHIA (named after M. Kerr, sometime Superin- 
tendent of the Botanic Garden in Ceylon). Obd. Rosacea. 
A genus (one or two species) of slonder-branohed, twiggy 
shrubs. K. japonica^ the only species known to cultiva- 
tion, is a handsome, erect, hardy, deciduous plant. It 
thrives in any good loamy soil. Increased by cuttings 
of the young shoots, inserted under a handlight ; by 
layers ; or by divisions of the plants. The sort most 
generally seen in cultivation is that with double blossoms; 
the single-flowered form is a much more elegant plant, 
having a very graceful habit, and being nearly always 
in flower. , .. 



»' 


FlO. 360. FLOWBlllNO BRANCHLKT op KBRRIA JAFONICA 
I flokb-plbno. 

i K. Japonloa (Japanese).* JL orange-yellow, solitary, terminal ; 
I peduncles scarcely kin. long, glabrous ; potals five, oblong-ellin. 
I ileal, obtuse, spreading. (. ^temate. ovate-lanceolate, snarply 
I and doubly serrated, conduplicate, stalked, lln. to l^in. long. tin. 
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Kerrla — continued. 

to lin. wide, bright ^reen, shining, and almost glabrous above, 
paler and slightly hairy beneath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Japan, 1700. 
(Jl. 11, 1873 ; H. F. O. ser. ii. 337.) In addition to the single 
and double-flowered (see Fig. 360) sorts, there is a very pretty 
form, having the loaves variegated with sea-green, creamy-white, 
and pure white. 

I^STELEEIIXA. Included under Abies. 

XXDNET BEAN. Beaus. 

XZDNEY'SKAFEl). Cresccnt-shapcd, with the 
ends rounded. 

KIDNEY VETCH. See AnthyUis. 

KZELMEYERA (named after K. F. Kielmeyer, of 
Wurtemberg, 1765-1844, a writer on botany). Syn. Jlfor- 
tinieria. Obd. Temstri'miacecB. A gonua comprising 
about fifteen apecies of stove evergreen trees or shrubs, 
full of resinous juice, natives of llrazil. Flowers showy, 
terminal, disposed in ract'ines or short panicles, or 
rarely solitary ; petals five-twisted. Leaves evergreen, 
often petiolate. Only one species has been intro- 
duced. It thrives in a libry, sandy loam. Cuttings of 
young shoots will root in sand, under a bell glass, in 
heat, 

K. exeelSft (tall). 11. white ; petals ubovate, smooth, disposed in 
racemes. June. 1. oblong, suh-elliptic, obtuse, quite smooth, 
/i. 60ft. 1833. Tree. 

KZNOZA (named after Captain P. G. King, Governor 
of New South Wales). Oki>. Jvneem. A monotypic 
genus, the species being a long-lived greenhouse plant, 
with an erect wooden caudex. For culture, see Kan- 
thorrhsoa. 

K. australis (Southern). Jl- arranged in a globular head, about 
2in. in diameter ; perianth segmenth laiu‘e<»late ; peduncles severul 
from the tuft of leaves, 6iu. to 12iii. long, covered with broad 
sheathing bracts. /. 2ft. to 3ft. long, and only one to two lines 
broad, in the greater part of their length, spreading or recur^ed, 
flat, or more or less triquetrous ; edges usually serrulate. Cau- 
dex sometimes many feet in heiglit. AVe.st Australia. 

KINO PZJUNT. See Ancectocliilns setaceus. 

KZHOANEZ.ZA. This genus is now included under 

Fhyllantlius (which see). 

KZTAZEELZA (named in honour of Paul Kitaibel, 
1757-1817, formerly Professor of Botany at Pesth, in Hun- 
gary). Okd. MalvacecB. A genus consisting of but one 
species, whifdi is an ornamental, hardy, robust-growing, 
tall, perennial herb. It thrives well in any rough garden 
soil, and may be readily increased by divi.sions. 

K. Vitlfolia f Vine-leaved). /I. white or rose-coloured, show’y, pe- 
dunculate. Jiato summer and autumn. 1. tlve-lohed, ucute, 
toothed, resenihliiig those of the Vine in shape, h. 6ft. to 8ft. 
Eastern Europe. (B. M. 821.) 

KITCHEN OAHDEN. See Garden. 

KDEINHOVIA (named after Kleifthoff, once Director 
of the Botauip Garden in Batavia). Okd. Stercidiarea’. 
A genua consisting of a single species, wliicli is a very 
handsome stove evergreen tree, native of India. It 
thrives in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of the 
young ripened shoots will root in sand, if placed in 
heat, under a bell glass. 

K. Hoeplta (.si ranger)- pink, disposed in large terminal 

panicles. July to {September, fr. top-shaped, bladdery, ti\e- 
wiiiged, with five cells, having a single seed in each. 1. entire, 
three to seven-nerved. 1800. 

KLEINIA (of Haworth). Now included under 
Sanocio (which see). 

KDOPSTOCKIA. A synonym of Ceroaylon. 

XIiTTGZA (named in honour of Dr. William Klug, a 
lover of botany). Stn. Qlossnnthus. Ord. Gesneracew. 
A genus comprising three or four species of herbaceous 
plants, of wbiedi one is a native of Mexico and Central 
America, and the rest inhabit the Flast Indian Peninsula, 
Ceylon, and the Malayan Arcliipclago. Only one species 
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— K. Nofowtana— -has yet been introduced. It is a stove 
evergreen, thriving in a mixture of equal parts sandy 
loam and peat, and requiring plenty of moisture while 
growing. Propagated by cuttings. 

K. Notoniana (Noton’s), fl. blue, in secund raceme.s ; calvx five- 
angled. Sumiiior. 1. repandly toothed, half cordate, that is, 
with an unequal base. Stem fleshy, marked with a dense, 
villous line. L 1ft. India, 1848. (B. M. 4620.) 

KNIGHTIA (named after Thos. A. Knight, 175S-1838, 
a pomologist, and at one time President of the London 
Horticultural Society). Syn. Rymandra. Ord. Proteacem. 
A genus comprising three siiecies of trees or shruV)s, of 
which one is from Now Zealand, and the two others from 
New Caledonia. Flowers geminate, pedicellate, in dense, 
sessile, axillary, lateral or terminal racemes. Leaves 
scattered, coriaceous, entire or deeply toothed. K. exeelsa. 
the only species yet introduced, is an ornamental green- 
house evergreen tree, growing in its native cjountry to a 
height of 100ft., ami having much the habit of a Lom- 
bardy Poplar. It thrives in a compost of peat, to which 
a small quantity of sandy loam is added. Plenty of 
drainage must bo afforded. Cuttings of ripe shoots, with 
loaves intact, except at the base, will root in sandy soil, 
under a bell glass, in a very gentle bottom heat. 

K. ezoelsa (lofty), fi. flesh-coloured, in axillary racemes, which 
are nearly as long as the leaves, and covered with rethliHh-browii 
velvety down. 1. very harsh, linear-oblong, coarsely and rather 
bluntly toothed, from 4iu. to 6iii. long. New Zealand, 1824. 
The wood of this tree is mottled with red and hrown, and 
is largely employed in making furniture. (T. L. S. x. 2.) 

KNIPHOFIA (named after .Tohanii Hieronymus 
Kniphof, 1704-1763, a Professor of Medicine at FJrfurt in 
the eighteenth century). Syns. Rudnl^diwmeria, Trirlissit , 
Tritoma, TritomanihCy Tritomium. Ord. Liliacew. This 
small genus of hardy, tufted, herbaceous plants is usually 
known as Triiorna, but the name here adopted is a prior 
one, and, therefore, the more correct. The spccitw 
number about sixteen, and are natives of tropical and 
Soutli Africa and Madagascar. Flowers scarlet and 
yellow', showy, deiiKely racemose or spicato, sub-sessile or 
shortly pedicellate, closely dofloxed ; scapes leafless, tall, 
simple. Leaves radical, long, narrow', firm. Kniphofias 
are very showy and oraamontal border plants. They 
require protection throughout winter, in the more northern 
parts of the country. The species best known, and most 
extensively cultivated, is K. aloides. They all prefer a 
light, sandy soil, to which may be applied a liberal top- 
dressing of well-rotted manure, and plenty of w'ater in 
spring and summer. Propagated by divisions of the crown, 
in early spring, or by seeds, wdien procurable. 

K. aloides (Aloe-Hke).* Common Flame Flower, fl. handsome 
conil-red, fading to orange, and ultimately to a gi’eenish-yellow', 
large, tubular, disposed in dense, oval-oblung spikes, l-ate 
summer and autumn. 1. very long and narrow, cluinnelkMl, 
keeled, toothed on the edges and keel. h. 3ft. to 4ft. South 
Africa, 1707. SYNS. K. Uraria and Tritoma Ifvaria. This is the 
handsomest species in cultivation, and one of the most gorgeous 
of autumn-flowering plants. It is suited equally well for the mixed 
bonier or shrubbery, or for planting in lines where tliere is a 
background of green foliage. Tliero are several varieties of this 
species, including the following : 

K. a. glaiioesoeiiB (glaucous). South Africa, 1859. 

K. a. maxima (large-flowered).* A variety much taller than the 
type, and having stouter stems aud longer flower-spikes. It is 
sometimes known as jrratidis. Orange Free State, 1862. (B. M. 
6553.) 

K. a. serotina (late-flowering). South Africa, 1859. 

K. Borohelll (Burchell’s).* jl. scarlet and yellow, tipped with 
green ; scape marked with black spots. Autumn. 1. light green, 
a. 14 ft. South Africa, 1816. A very desirable plant. (B. K. 1746, 
under name of Tritoma BurchclU.) 

K. oarnosa (fleshy), fi. auricot-yellow', rather small, with bright 
yellow anthers ; spike cylindrical, about 3in. long and IJin. broad ; 
scape about 1ft. high. Autumn. 1. in several rosettes. Abyssinia, 
1879. A handsome species. 

K. oanlOBoens (caulescent), fi. reddish-salmon colour at first, 
but ultimately becoming white tinged with greenish-yellow ; dls- 

f »osed in a dense head of about 6iii. in lengtli ; scape 4ft. to 5fi. 
oiig. Autumn. 1. of a very glaucous hlue-grey tint. {Stem 
very thick. South Africa 1862. (B. Al. v;946.) 
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K. oomosa (tufted). Jl. yellow, disposed in a dense oblong<nhtnse 
bead : stamens very long. August. 1. linear, erect, bright green 
acuminate, almost triquetrous, h, 1ft. to 2ft. Abyssinia, 1879. 
(B. M. 6569.) 

K. follosa (leafy). JL bright yellow or tinged with red, in a dense 
cylindrical raceme. 6in. to 12in. long. August. 1. in a dense 
bas^ rosette, ensiform, acuminate, din. to 4in. broad at the 
clasping base, tapering to a long point, green on both surfaces 
Abyssinia, 18W. Syn. K. Quartiniana. (B. M. 6742.) 

K« Xtelolltliilil (Tieichtlin’s).* Jl. dull pale vermilion-red and 
yellow. August. 1. Aft. long, spreading all round, about iin. in 
diameter at one-third distance above the base, triquetrous, 
bright green. 1880. Abyssinia. (B. M. 6716.) 

K. Xfc distaohya (two-ranked). A robust variety, with broader 
leaves, and rather shorter flowers than the type ; peduncle some- 
times two or three-headed. 1884. 

K. XIaoowaiil (MacOwan’s). JL bright orange-red, disposed in 
cylindric-ovoid racemes, Sin. to Sin. long. August. 1. sub-erect, 
narrow-subulate, strongly keeled, deeply channelled. A. 1ft. to 
lift South Africa, 1874. (B. M.6167.) 

K. priecox (early). Jl. bright red or yellow, on scapes nearly 2ft. 
long. May. 1. about 2ft. long, sharply keeled, and with toothed 
edges. South Africa, 1862. A handsome species, with the habit 
of K. aloideg. (Ret. B. 169.) 

K* ptunlla (dwarf). /L orange-red, in a dense-flowered raceme, 
3in. to Sin. long ; scape longer than the leaves. August 
1. glaucous, with scabrid margins, 1ft to lift long, about iin. 
wide. South Africa, 1774. (B. M. 764, under name of Trifoma 
pitmila.) 

K« Qiiartl 2 iiaiut(Dr. Quartin Dillon's). A synonym of K.folioga. 
K. Rooperl (Rooper’s).* Jl. orange-red, becoming yellow with age, 
about liin. long, densely crowded ; raceme 6ln. to Bin. long, ovoid- 
oblong ; scape stout, 1ft. long : bracts few, short. November. 
1. lift long, lilin. broad, ensiform, mdually acuminate, deeply 
keeled at the back, dark green, not glaucous ; margins serrulate. 
h. 2ft. British Caffrarla, 1854. SVN. Tritoma Jiooperi. (B. M. 
6116.) 

K. triaagfiilArifl (three-angled). Very like K. Macotoani ; but 
the foliage Is broader and longer, and in this respect it resembles 
K. alouUe. A very desirable plant 
S. Uvarla (Uvaria). A synonym of E. aXoidee. 

KmVlSS. Various desoriptions of Knires are used is 
gardens, and some, at least, are indispensable for budding, 
grafting, pruning, and many other purposes. They are 
specially manufactured for different work, and the 
immerous sorts are named accordingly. Budding Knives 
have nsnally an ivory handle, and either a straight edge 
on the blade, or one curved backwards at the point. 
Those are also in general nse for propagating, and for 
other light work. Pruning Knives are of various forms, 
the blade in some being immovable in the handle, 
and the Knife kept in a sheath when not in use. The 
handles of Pruning Knives should be of buckhom, to 
prevent slipping of the hand when using them. A curved 
blade is best adapted for pruning large branches, or 
for nse in ordinary rough work, a straight-edged one 
being preferable for small shoots. Knives for Peach- 
pruning are sometimes made with a blade tapering from 
the back to a fine point, to admit of their cutting out 
small shoots where crowded, without causing injury to 
those left. The Vegetable Knife has a large curved 
blade, and is chiefly used for cutting and dressing 
vegetables. An Asparagus Knife has a serrated blade on 
the end of an iron shank, 1ft. or more long, which is 
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genus comprises five or six species of greenhouse or half- 
hardy perennial herbs, having a very acrid juice, natives 
of the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers dull-ooloured, in* 
branching cymes or nmbels ; petals whitish, yellowish, 
or greenish. Leaves from the rootstock stalked, three- 
parted, or twice three-parted; leaflets stalked, toothed 
or out. The species thrive in a loam and peat soil. Pro- 
pagated by dividing at the root, or by seed. 

K. ▼ealeatoria (bll.sterinf;). Jl. yellow, green. In simple few- 
flowered umbels. February to April. (. biternate, thick ; segments 
ovate or cordate, serrulate, or nearly entire. A. 1691. 

(B. M. 775.) 

KNOXXA (named after B. Knox, a traveller, and resi- 
dent in Ceylon). Stn. Cuncea. Ord. Ruhiacem. A 
genus containing six or eight species of hirsute, glabrous, 
or pubesoent, stove evergreen herbs or sub - shrubs, 
natives of the whole of India, Java, China, the Philip- 
pine Islands, and tropical Australia. Flowers rose or 
lilac, small, in terminal, sessile, or pedunculate cymes ; 
corolla salver or funnel-shafiod, with lanoeolate segments 
and a hairy throat. Leaves opposite or sab-fascionlate 
in the axils, petiolate, ovate, or lanoeolate. The species 
thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of young 
shoots will root in sand, during April or May, if placed 
under a glass, in a gentle heat. The species described 
below is the only one in oultivation. 

R. eorymbOMt (corymbose). Jl. white or purplish. Summer. 
1. lanceolate, villous. Stem cylindric or obscurely four-angled, 
dichotomously branched. A. 2ft. to 3ft. India, 1820. A slender, 
erect annual. 

KCEKLERXA. This is regarded, by Bentham and 
Hooker, as synonymous with Zsoloma (which tee). 

K. hondenaliu See laoloma hondense. 

K. Seemanni. See Isoloma SeemaimL 

KOEZ.LEH8TEINZA. A synonym of Aganieia. 

KCBIiIiZXSSIA (named after Professor Koelliker, of 
Wurzburg, author of a List of the Wild Plants of Zurich, 
&o.). Ord. OeeneraceoR. A monotypio genus, the species 
being a low herbaceous stove plant. It succeeds in a 
compost of loam and leaf mould, with a little sand inter- 
mixed. Propagation may be effected by division of the 
tubers. 



fixed into a handle somewhat like that of a trowel (see 
Fig. 861). li is made in this way for cutting off the 
young shoots below ground. Bee aleo Buddinif Sniwes 
and Pruning Xniwes. 

KNOWLTONZA (named in honour of Thomas Knowl- 
ton, 1692-1782, once Curator of the botanic garden at 
Eltham). Stn. Anamenia. Obd. RanuncvXaoom, This 


Fxo. 362. Koellikrria aroyrostioma, showing Habit and 
detached Single Flower. 

X. argvrottigma (silver-spotted). Jl. white or cream-oolour, 
spotted with red; racemes erect, from the axils of the upper 
leaves, glanduloso-hirsute, longer than the leaves. Summer. 
L opposite, elliptical, obtuse, downy, deep rich velvety-green, 
with scattered, rounded, white spots. Stem short, bnuiohed. 
A. 1ft. Tropical America, 1845. See Fig. 368. (A M. 4176, 
under name of Achimtim wrgyreetigma.) 


An Encyclopedia 

KOELREUTERXA (named after Joseph G. Koel- 
reuter, 1733-1800, onoe Professor of Natural History at 
Carlsruhe). Ord. Sapindacew. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a small, handsome, hardy deciduous tree, from 
North China, having a picturesque, irregular habit of 
growth. Any ordinary garden soil suits it ; but it thrives 
best, and flowers most freely, in a sheltered situation. 
Propagated by cuttings of the young shoots, in spring ; 
or by layers, in early autumn. 



PiO. 363. KOKTiRRUTETllA PAMCULATA, showing Leaf and Portion 
of Inflorescence. ^ 

VL paniOUlata (nanicled).* Jl. yellow, disposed in large, terminal, 
many-flowered, branched panicles. June and July, /r, or cap- 
sule large, vesiouluto, inflated, three-lobed, very conspicuous in 
autumn. 1. alternate, exstipulate, decidiiou.s, impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite or alternate, membranaceous, deeply toothed. 
A 10ft. to l6ft. 1763. See Fig. 363. (B. R. 330.) 

KCBVIOA (name revived by Robert Brown, in com- 
memoration of Charles Koenig, formerly of the British 
Museum). Obd. Cruciferm. A small genns of very 
pretty hardy plants, included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Alyamm^ but whiob, for garden purposes, may be 
kept distinot. Flowers racemose or clustered ; petals 
entire ; pouch sub-ovate, with flattish leaves ; oells one or 
few-seeded. The speoies are of easy culture in any 
ordinary soil, and may bo increased hy seeds, sown in 
spring. 

X. maritllim (sea). Common Sweet Alyssum. fl. white, smalli 
very sweet-soented ; racemes terminal, somewhat leafy at the base, 
Hpnng. 1. quite entire, almost linear, hoary, h. 6in. to 9in. 
Europe. This elegant little, much-branched, self-sowing annual 
is an excellent bee plant Syn. Alyttum maritimum. (8y. Kn. B. 
140 .) 
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K. m. variegata (variegated). 1 . edged with white nr yellow, 
A very effective, half-liardy plant, requiring protection during 
winter. 

K. splnoaa (thorny).* Jl. white, in small terminal rlu.stor.s. 
Early summer, f. lanceolate, acute, silvery. Stem .shrubby ; obi 
branches and peduncles spiny, h. 4in. to Bin. France, 16w. A 
pretty alpine. Syn. Alynninn Hpinomm. 

XOXIr>RABZ {Brassica oleracea Caulo-rapa). Kohl- 
Rabi is a very distinct vegetable, not very largely cul- 
tivated, except as a held crop. It comes between the 
Cabbage and Turnip, and is generally used as a substitute 
for tho latter. The upper part of the 8t(jm swells into 
a largo fleshy head above ground, resembling a Turnip 



Fio. 364. Kohl-Rabl 


(see Fig. 364). Kolil-Rabi has several advantages over 
some t)ther vegetables, and consequently deserves a place 
in gardens. It is exceedingly hardy, withstanding oven 
severe frosts, and also resists drought much better than 
the Turnip. 

Cultivation. Like all other plants of the BrasHca 
tribe, Kohl-Rabi is raised from seed, which should bo 
sown outside (any time from April to June, inclusive), 
in an ordinary seed bed, or where the crop is intended 
to be grown. In the former ease, transplant, when 2in. 
high, into any good, well-manured ground, allowing a 
distance of about lift, between tho rows, and 1ft. in 
tho rows; and, if the latter plan is adopted, thin out 
to these distances. Water should be given for a time 
until fresh roots are emitted. An occasional hoeing, 
to keep the surface soil open and clean, is nearly all 
that will bo necessary for after-treatment. Tho fleshy 
heads are fit for use when about tho si/.e of a Dutch 
Turnip. The crop is frequently of great- importance 
when failure with Turnips is caused by insects or drought, 
which seldom affect the Kohl-Rabi. 

Sorte. There are about half-a-dozen sorts in culti- 
vation, but only two are recommended for garden 
purposes ; the others are more or less coarse and 
vigorous in habit. Those ore Early Purple Vienna 
and Early White Vienna, dwarf and useful sorts, the 
bulbs varying chiefly in the colour of their skins. They 
are not good if allowed to get old and large before 
being used. 

XOLA'iniT TREE. See Cola. 

KOPSZA (named after Jan Kops, 1765-1849, Professor 
in Utrecht). Stn. Calpicarpum. Obd. Apocynacece. A 
genus comprising four spocios of stove, evergreen, glabrous 
trees or shrubs, allied to Cerhera\ they are natives of 
the Malayan Peninsula and Archipelago. Flowers white 
or pink, very ornamental, in short cymes ; corolla salver- 
shaped; tube elongated, slender. L^ves opposite, mem- 
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branaoeouR or sub-coriaceouB, ponninervod. Only one 
Bpeciea has boon yet introduced; it thrive« in a com- 
post of pout and sandy loam, (’uttiiijfs of rather firm 
young: shoots will root in Band, if placed in a gentle 
bottom heat. j 

K. fruticosa (slmibby). Jl. red, in terminal corymbs. May. 1. 
broail, lanceolate. Pegu, 1818. A stove evergreen shrub, (fi. M. 
4220 ; B. K. 391, under name of Cerbera fruticoisa.) 

XOllOLXOWIA SEWERZOWI. See FritiUaria 
Seweraowi. 

XORTKAXiSlA (named after Peter W. Korthala, a 
German botanist, of this century). Syn. Calamo^ngus. 
Ord. Valmece. A genus comprising about sixteen species of 
stove palms, natives of the Malayan Archipelago and Kevr 
Guinea, closely allied to Calamus. Flowers small ; spa- 
dices loosely racemose, pendulous. Leaves alternate, i>in- 
natisect. For culture, see Calamus. 

X. Jonghuhnit (Junghuhn’s). I., long-stalked, terminating in a 
hooked tendril-likc process ; segments seven to nine, cuiieate- 
rhomboid, shortly apiculate, palo whitish beneath, .lava. 

X. soaphlgera (scape-bearing). 1. pinnate, 2ft. to 4ft. long ; rachis 
sparingb unnecl with short retrorse spines, ieniiiimting in a long, 
recurved, thorny tendril; young ones fugaciously wliite-tmuentoso 
beneath. Andaman Isles, Malacca. A large climbing palm, with 
canes up to ^in. in diameter. 

XRAMERIA (named after John George Henry and 
William Henry Kramer, father and eon, Auetrian botanists). 
Ord. Pnhjgalpw, A genus comprising twelve spccioR of 
diffuse, bIovo, glabrous treee or shrubs, natives of the 
warmer parts of America. Flowers axillary, or on the 
fops of the branchlots, generally solitary or disposed in 
spike-formed racemoH. Leaves alternate, coriaceous. Only 
two specie.s have been introduced. K. paucifiora thrives 
iu a compost of sandy loam and fibry peat. Outtings 
will root in sand, if placed under a band glass, in heat. 
The same treatment will answ'er for the other species. 

X panolflora (few-flowered). Jl. red ; pedicels few, longer than I 
the leaves, bearing two bracts on the middle of each. 1. oblong- 
linear, villouB. A 4ft. Mexico, 1824. 
Xtrlandra(three-stumened). shiniiigHcarlet. Summer, f.alter- 
niito, irregularly acattereil or crowded, scsnile, obovate, apiculate, 
entire, clothed with adpres.sed silver) hairs. l*eru. Low shrub. 
This plant furnishes the Rhatany r«»ot of the British PharuiH- 
copteiu ; the essential constituent of rhatany is a form of tannic . 
acid. (B. M. PI. 30.) I 

XREYSIOZA (named after F. L. Kreysig, 1769-1839, 
a German botanist, and author of a treatise on the com- 
parison of animal and vegetable life). Syn. Tripladenia. 
Okd. LiliareoB. A monotypic gonna, the specios being 
a very pretty, half-hardy, herbaceous perennial, having a 
roughish, simple stem, and a knotty rhizome. It is of 
easy culture in any ordinary garden soil. Increased by 
divisions, in spring. 

K. mnltlflora (many-flowered). Jl. pink ; peduncles slender, one. 
two, or rarely three-tlowered ; pedicels filiform. June. 1. ovate 
or ovate-lance<»late, cordute-umplexicaul, acute, 2in. to 3in. long, 
prominently nerved. Stems ascending «ir erect, h. tin. to 18in. 
Oueenslami and New South Wales, If 23. (B. M. 3905; L. B. C. 
1511, under name of SchelharmMra multijlora.) 

XUHLZA. See Fagrna. 

XUHXZA (named after Adam Kuhn, an Amorimn 
botanist). Obd. CompositcB. A monotypic genus, the 
species being a pretty little hardy perennial herb. It 
thrives in sandy loam. Increased by division, in spring. 

X eapatorloldes (Eupatorium-like). Jl,-heails cream-coloured. 
September. 1. varying from br»>adlv lanceolate and toothed to 
linear and entire. Nuiih America, 1812. 

XUMQUAT. See Citnui Japonioa. 

XUNTKZA BEFFEANA. See Chamndorea 
alegans. 

XUNZEA (named after Gustav Kunze, 1798-1851, a 
botanist and physician of Leipsig). Obd. Myrtaeece. A 
genus comprising fifteen species of greenhouse shrub.s, 
often Heath-like, confined to Australia. Flowers sessile, 
or rarely pedicellate in the upper axils, more frequently 
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in terminal heads, rarely an oblong spike below the end 
of the branch. Leaves alternate, or rarely opposite, small, 
entire. Probably the two species described below are the 
only members of the genus introduced to our gardens. 
For culture, see Calliatemon. 

K. Bascterl (Baxter’s). Jl. largo, like those of a Callistemon, in 
dense terminal spikes ; petals rich red. 1. crowded, liiiear-oblorig 
or lanceolate, fiat, obtuse, or souiewhat acute, about Jin. hmg. 
A rigid, iiiinutelv pubescent plant, of several feet in neight. 
(B. B. 1838, 7, under name of Callistemon macrostachyvm.) 

K. oorlfolia (Corls-leaved). Jl. white, nearly sessile, solitary in 
the upper axils of short leafy hranchb^ts. 1. linear or linear- 
lanceolate, usually crowded on tlio branchlets or clustered in the 
axils, tin. to ^in. long. A tall shrub, (b. B. C. 1998 and S. K. B. 
69, under name of Leptospermum amhiguum.) 

XYDZA (named after Colonel Eobert Kyd, who died in 
1794, founder and first Director of the Calcutta Botanic 
Garden). Obd. Malvaeece. A small genus (two or throe 
species) of slender, stellato-tomentose, stove evergreen 
trees, natives of India. Flowers in long panicles. Leaves 
palmato-nerved, entire or lobed. The siiecics thrive in a 
well-drained compost of sandy peat and fibry loam, ("but- 
tings of half-ripened shoots will root in sand, under a bell 
glass, in heat. 

K* oalyoina (large-calyxed). Jl. white or pink ; involncel four- 
leaven, much longer than tho cjilyx. 1. rounded-cordate, pal- 
mately seven-nerved. 1818. (B. K. S. 3.) 

X ft^aterna (brotherly). Jl. white ; involucel six-leaved, shorter 
than tlie calyx. 1823. 

XYLLZNaA (named after Peter Kylling, 1640-1696, 
a Danish botanist of the seventeenth century). Syn. 
Kyllingia. Ord. Cyperarew. A rather large genus (about 
sixty speoies have been doscrihed, although scarcely 
twenty are sufficiently distinct to merit speeiflo rank) of 
perennial or rarely annual stove liorhs, broadly dispersed 
throughout tropical regions. InfloresoGnce usually in 
solitary heads ; spikes eompressed, one or two-flowered. 
The species are of little or no horticultural value. “ 
culture, see CyperuB. 

X monooepliala (one-headed). Jl.-heads whitish, terminal, 
sesHile, oval ; involucre three-leaved, uiieiimil, the largest loaf as 
long as the culm. 1. sheathing, smooth, sharp-keeled. India, 
&c., 1868. 

XYI.LINOZX See XyUinga. 


LABARZA PLANT OF BEMERARA. A 

common name of Dracontinm pol3rpliyllimi (which 

sert). 

LABELLUM. The lip. In Orchideae, and some 
other families, the name of Lip, or Labollum, is given 
to one of the divisions or lobes of the perianth. 

LABELS. For indicating tho names of plants and 
trees, either under cultivation or travelling from one 
place to another, the use of Labels is essential and 
indispensable. Those made of strong paper or parch- 
ment are largely employed for attaching to plants when 
packing, as they are light, and bend readUy under 
pressure, without causing injury. The use of ink should 
bo avoided, and blaoklead pencil substituted with some 
sorts, otherwise the name may become obliterated, because 
of moisture causing the ink to run. Narrow pieces of 
sheet lead, witli the name, or a number, punched near one 
end, form durable Labels, and arc constantly used in some 
nurseries, but more extensively on the Continent. Wooden 
Labels are usually made of deal ; but other sorts of wood 
are employed, such as elm, oak, and teak, when any 
are required to last a long time. Labels made of oast 
iron, zinc, iron coated with zinc, slate, porcelain, and 
other substances, may be procured, if desired ; but scarcely 
one of them can equal, in neatness or general usefulness, 
those properly made of wood. The iron very soon rusts, 
and consequently requires burning and re-writing; slate 
and porcelain break in all directions, and are thus 
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rendered nieless. Zino ie nenally written on with an 
indelible ink, consisting of a solution of sulphate of 
copper, V and applied with a quill pen or pointed piece 
of wood; but Labels made of it are frequently far 
from satisfactory. The sises may be indefinite when 
wood is used, and, by careful painting and preparation, 
the Labels may be rendered very durable. If only 
required for brdinary use, a little white paint on one 
side will suffice. Any name may be easily erased with 
a piece of glass, and the Label used for other plants 
until it decays. Before permanently placing wooden 
Labels in the open ground, they should be painted all 
over and dried, adding a second coat at the time of 
writing, and then finally dipping the part intended for 
insertion in the ground into creosote, gas-tar, or any 
other preservative solution. 

LABZATJS. An extensive order of herbs, shrubs, or 
sub-shrubs, rarely arborescent or scandent, found chiefly 
in temperate regions of the Old World. Flowers in the 
axils of leaves or bracts, solitary or geminate, or in clus- 
tered centrifugal cymes, which form false whorls by their 
union in pairs, and are scattered, or crowded into spikes ; 
calyx persistent, tubular, dentate, lobed or two-lipped; 
corolla gamopetalous ; tube evolute, short, or elongated, 
many-formed ; limb four or five-lobed ; SBstivation imbri- | 
cate, sometimes bilabiate, the upper lip entire or emar- I 
giiiate, the lower three-lobod, from the upper lip being , 
very short and deeply cleft, sometimes being bell or | 
funnel-shaped, with four sub-equal lobes and sub-equal I 
stamens. Leaves opposite or whorled, with pinnate j 
reticulate nerves, exstipulate. ** LahiatoB forms one of i 
the most natural groups of plants; the characters of its ! 
members are so uniform that it may be called monotypic, | 
as if all the species could be comprehended in a single i 
genus, and the discrimination of its genera is hence often i 
very difficult*' (Decaisne and Le Maiout). Many of the 
genera yield a valuable oil. Basil, Horehound, Hyssop, 
Xiavender, Marjoram, Mint, Patchouly, Bosemary, Sage, 
Savory, and Thyme, belong to this order. There are about 
140 genera and 2600 species. The following are examples: 
lEolanthus^ Anitochilutt Coleui, Cuntla, Hy8$opu8f Lamium^ 
LophanthuBf Perilla, Salvia, 

LABZATS. **A term applied to that form of a 
monopetalous calyx or corolla which is 'Separated into 
two unequal divisions, the one anterior, and the other 
posterior, with respect to the axis." 

XiABZCKBA (named after M. Labiche, an officer of 
the French ship ** Uranie,*’ who accompanied Freycinet 
in hie voyage round the world). Oed. Leguminosm. A 
genus of five species of unarmed greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of Australia. Flowers 
yellow, in axillary, often few-flowere^ racemes ; sepals 
and petals sometimes onl^ four; stamens two. Leaves 
impinnate, or reduced to the terminal leaflet. Labicheas 
thrive in a compost of peat and loam. Cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots will root, during summer, in sand, if 
placed under a bell glass. The following is the only 
species now in cultivation. 

Xi, diveralfolia vvaiious-leayed). A synonym of L. lanceolata. 
h. lanceolata (lance-shape-leaved). Jl. bright golden-yellow ; 
base of the upper petal stained with red ; raceme about six- 
flowered. April to June. leaflets narrow-linear or lanceolate, 
terminating in a sharp spiny point, h. 6ft. Western Australia, 
1840. A compact bushy plant (B. M. 6751.) Syn. L. diversi/olia 
(under which name It is figured in L. & P. F. G. 62). 

ZiABZLLA&ZIZEZLA. A synonym of Billiardiera, 

ZJIBZOSE. Applied to a polypetalous corolla which 
has the appearance of being labiate. 

LABZ8ZA (from lahitt a spoon; in allusion to the 
form of the corolla divisions, which resemble the bowls 
of small spoons). Bpoonflower. Orb. Myrsineoi, A genus 
oomprising thm or four species of very glabrous or 
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puberulous, small stove shrubs, with the habit of Pothoa, 
confined to the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers white, 
minute, in terminal, elongated, fasciculate racemes. 
Leaves few, sessile or petiolate, lanceolate, acuminate, 
entire or denticulate ; petiole or base of leaf sheathed. 
The undermentioned is prob<'i.bly the only species grown 
in our gardens. It should be potted in sandy loam, to 
which a little rough peat is added, and placed in a 
humid atmosphere, with a gentle bottom heat. Plenty 
of water should be applied to the roots ; and overhead 
syringings, in fine weather, will prove beneficial. Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds. 

L. potholna (Pothos-like). fi. white, small, each lobe of the 
corolla resembling the bowl of a small spoon. June. 1. palmate, 
slender, entire or denticulate; petioles swollen at base, decur- 
rently articulated with the stem. Stem 1ft. or more high. (B. II. 
1845, 48.) 

LABLAB (Lahlah is the Arabic name of Convolvulus). 
Oed. Legummosm, This genus contains a few species, 
the one best known being that described below, which 
is widely cultivated throughout many tropical countries 
as a food plant; its pods and seeds being oaten as are 
kidney beans and haricots amongst us. For cult^ure, see 
Dolioliou. 

L. vulgaris (common). A. violet. June, f., leaflets roundish- 
ovate, ending in a point furnished with a bristle. India, 1794. 
Stove climber. Now included under DoUdioit, the correct 
name being D. Ijahlab (under which name It i.s ii^nired in B. M. 
896). Syn. Lablavia (S. B. F. Q. ser. ii. 236). 

LABLAVZA VULOABZS. See Lablab vulgarig. 

LABOUCKEBZA. A synonym of Erythrophlccum, 

LABBADOB TBA.' See Ledum. 

LABUBNUM (the old Latin name used by Pliny). 
Oed. Leguminosm. A genus comprising only three 
species of hardy, glabrous or puberulous trees or shrubs, 
natives of Europe and Asia Minor. Flowers yellow, 



FiQ. 365. Flowering Branchlbt or Laburnum altinum. 


disposed in terminal racemes ; calyx shortly toothed ; 
lip ovate or orbionlate. Leaves digitatoly three-foliolate. 
The species are readily raised from seed, and the varie- 
ties easily propagated by grafting or budding on the 
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oommon sorts. Laburnums thrive in almost any soil or 
situation. The genus was formerly included under 
Cytisus. 

L. Adaml (Adam’s).* Ji. dull purplish, disposed in lonf; pendulous 
racemes. This remarkable graft hybrid is said to have been 
raised by Jean Louis Adam, in 1825, by shield-grafting Cytistta 
purpureiu on L. vulyare. A most extraordinary thing in con- 
nection with it is the complete reversion of some jj^rts of the same 
tree to one or the other of the parents. Sym. Cytisui Adami. 

Xi. alpinum (alpine).* Scotch Libiimum. /L yellow ; racemes 
pendulous ; pedicels and .calyces puberulous. June. Pod shorter 
than that of L. vulgare, smooth, with distinctly-winged upper 
suture. I, petiulate, glabrous ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, rounded 
at the base. Branches terete, h. 15ft to 20ft. Europe, 1^. 
Hardy tree. Syn. Cytisus alpinui. See Fig. 36& C./ra(jran$t 
C. hirsutum, and C. pendulum (a form with pendent branches), 
are varieties. 

If. caramantomn (Cammanian). A large, in erect racemes, 
arranged in panicles. June. L small, shortly stalked, h. 3ft to 
4ft. Asia Minor, 1879. Svn, /‘odocutmun oaramanicuv. 

If. vulgare (common).* Common Laburnum ; Gulden Chain. 
Jl. yellow ; racemes penduluuh, simple ; pedicels and calyces 
clothed with adpre.ssea pube.scence. April to June. Pod clothed 
with hairs ; upper suture thickened and keeled, but not winged. 
1. petiolate ; leaflets ovute-lunceolate, pubescent beneath. 
Branches terete, whiti.sh. A 20ft. Southern France to Hungary, 
15%. Syn. Cytmu Laburtium (under which name it is figured in 
B. M. 176X The following are the best varieties of this very 
beautiful spring-flowering tree : 

If. V. aurenm (golden). An interesting variety, vrith golden- 

yellow leaves. 

If. ▼. CarUeri (CarlieFs). A free-flowering form, with very 
n.Trrow leaflets and long racemes. 

L. V, involutum (curled). A vigorous grower, with the leaflets 
curled so a.s to form “ rings." ' 

L. V. Parkeali (Parkes’). Racemes very long ; flowers deeper- 
coloure<l than those of the type. An excellent variety, raised 
about 1840. • 

If. V. qaeroifoHum (Oak-lcavcd). I..eaflets slnuated and lobed, 
so as to resemble a miniature Oak-leaf in outline. 

If. V. Watereii (Wateror’s). For length of raceme, depth of 
colour, and floriforousness, this is, perhaps, the best of all the 
varieties. 

Zu&.C. A fluid having an opaque appearance, and 
occurring in many plants. 

ZkACXfKA (a Greek adjective, meaning native of 
Lacedismon; one of the names of Helen of Troy, which 
vras applied to this genus on acoonnt of its beauty). 
OuD. OrchideoB. A genus of two species of stove epiphyt^ 
orchids, natives of Central America. They are very 
closely allied to Lycaste and Angvdoa. For onltnre, see 
Acineta. 

If. bioolor (two-coloured). /I. greenish-yellow, streaked and 
spotted with violet and dark purple. May. A 1ft. Guatemala, 
1843. (B. B. XXX. SO.) 

la. speotabilia (showy), fi, pinkish-white, dotted with small 
spots, lin. in diameter ; lip having the central one of the three 
lobes prolonged into a stalked spade'shaped body, thickly dotted ; 
spikes loose, pendulous. May. L elliptic. PBeudo*balbs oblong- 
ovoid. A6iu. Mexico, 1853. (B. M. 6616.) 

LACS BA&K or JAMAICA. Bm Lagfltta 
lintearia. 

LACEPBSEA. A ayiionym of Tarpinla (whioh 

Me). 

LACBRATE. Tom; having a tom appeavanoa. 

LACEWZNO FLIES. These are frequently called 
Golden-eyes {Chryaopa vulgaria, Ac.). They belong to the 
Neuroptera, The flies have usually slender bodies, and 
rather large, delicate wings, reaching from lin. to Ijfin. 
in their span. The whole insect is usually green, vary- 
ing in depth, often tinted with yellow ; the eyes are very 
brilliant, resembling small golden-yellow beads. The eggs 
are attached, by means of long hair-like stalks, to a 
branch, many hear one another, and have more than onoe 
been mistaken for the fruits of a moss. The larv» are 
|in. long, oval in form, and depressed, and have strong 
jaws, six jointed legs, and hairs along the sides of the body. 
They live on Aphides, sucking their victims dry, and 
casting away the skins. These insects have a most 


Lnoewiug Flies --confintced. 
unpleasant smell ; honce they are often known as Stink 
Flies. An allied genus, Hemerobius, includes several 
species, similar in form to Chrysopat but smaller, seldom 
exceeding lin. in span of wings, and witli the body and 
wings of a brown or grey colour. It is like Chryaopa in 
feeding, while young, on Aphides, but the larv» olothe 
themselves with the skins of the Aphides killed by them. 
Both genera are rather oommon. * 

LACHENALIA (named after W. de Laclienal, 173G- 
1800, Professor of Botany at Basel). Obd. LiliaceoB, A 
rather large genus (about thirty species) of greenhouse 
bulbous plants, natives of South Africa. Flowers sessile, 
spioate, or in pedicellate racemes, erect, spreading, or 
pendulous ; perianth tubular or almost oampanulate ; soape 
simple, leafless. Radical leaves two (or, in a few species, 
three to five), rather thick, oblong, lorate, linear, or 
sub-terete, often spotted or pustulate. Bulbs tunioatod. 
Laohenalias are among the most distinct and beautiful of 
dwarf bulbous plants for greenhouse decoration. Some of 
the species are very rare ; but, fortunately, one of the best, 
tricolor, is plentiful, and is that most commonly seen. 
L, aurea (a variety of L. tricolor) and L. Nelsoni are also 
extra fine — espeoially the latter — and worthy of the most 
extensive cultivation so soon as the etook, whioh is now 
somewhat limited, admits. The flowering season, with 
* most epeoies, is spring and early summer ; that of a few 
of the rarer kinds being, however, dispersed throughout 
the year. Propagation is effected by the increase of 
bulbs round those of the previous year, whioh also remain 
good. L. tricolor increases very rapidly, and all of its 
bulbs, except the smallest, flower the following season. 

Cultivation. About the beginning of August is the best 
time for the annual repotting. The whole stock of any 
species to be grown should be taken out of the dry soil in 
I whioh the bulbs are usually kept while at rest, and placed 
' together in order that the large and smaller sizes may be 
eeleoted, and grown separately, to produce spikes uniform 
in strenc^ in each pot. Efiicient drainage must be pro- 
vided, and the compost here recommended is two parts 
loam to one of leaf soil and dried oow manure ; some 
sharp river sand or road grit being also added, to insure 
the free passage of water. The bulbs should be placed 
in the pots or pans in whioh they are intended to flower, 
as no further repotting will then be necessary. Pans 
from 9in. to 12in. in diameter are well adapted for 
Laohenalias, where they are procurable, and there is a 
sufficient stock to fill them. Pots 5in. in diameter are 
those best suited, and about six bulbs should be placed 
in each. Select the strongest for the pans, and cover, 
in either case, with ^in. of soil. Place them afterwards 
on a moist bed of ashes, in a oool, shallow pit or 
frame, where frost is merely exoluded in winter. A 
good watering may be given at first, to settle the soil; 
bat soaroely any more will be needed until growth com- 
menoes. Air and all possible light most be admitted 
throughout the winter, to induce a sturdy growth, and 
extra room should be allowed as the plants require it. 
It is advisable to air to Laohenalias on all favour- 
able oocasions in winter, as they soon become drawn in a 
close or warm atmosphere. Cold draughts disfigure the 
foliage, particularly in February and March, causing a 
stunted growth ; consequently, in airing, speoiid care must 
be taken. A little artificial manure may be applied with 
advantage so soon as the flower-spikes can be seen. This 
is preferable to the use of manure water, as the latter 
can scarcely be kept off the leaves, or from lodging 
in their axils, to the detriment and injury of the flowers. 
Forcing is sometimes recommended, but it should not 
be practised unless a quantity of plants are at hand 
to keep a snocossion; all Laohenalias being very much 
sturdier and better when kept altogether in a oool place, 
away from the drying influences of fire heat. When in 
flower, toey present a much fluer appearanoe in a gteen* 
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hoiiM, if arranged in ma«Refl, than when isolated as single 
pots or pans of plants. Each of the bulbs, if strong, will 
produce from one to four flower-spikes, and these keep in 
exoellent condition, in a cool house, for nearly two months. 
When flowering is over, the plants should be placed in 
the full sun, to insure a thorough ripening ; and when the 
leaves die away, the bulbs may be stored, and kept quite 
flry until starting time returns. Provided the following 
primary and important points are followed, the successful 
culture of Laohenalias becomes an easy matter: Prepare 
a rich, open soil; apply but little water in winter, until 
growth is somewhat advanced, but give plenty after- 
wards ; admit all possible light and air, and, at the same 
time, avoid draughts and the use of fire heat, except that 
necessary for excluding frost and dispelling damp. 

MlC1llll6ft (sorpont). fl. whitish, tubular caiiipanulate ; 
racemes about twenty-flowered ; stvipe Kpotte<i. Anvil. 1. alwiiys 
solitary, lanceolate, fleshy-herbncefiuR, 6iii. to Yin. long, liii. 
broad, spotted. A 6in. 1825. (L. & P. F. G. II. 179.) 

L. MMEWItifollA (naiTOW-leaved). A synonym of L. eontamimta, 
L* anrMi (golden), A synonym of L. tricolor lutca. 

L» (two-leaved). A synonym of L. impetala. 

L* eontaaillUkta (oontaminated). Jl. white, often more or less 
tinged with red, ilensoly aub-snicate, campanulate. Mavcli. 
1. SIX to ten, semi-terete, oin. to Bin. long, often spotted, chan- 
nelled. h. 2In. to 6in. 1774. (B. M. 1401.) SvN. L. an{mxiifolia 
(H. M. 735). 

Ifc flSfenlOMfflstular). fi. fragrant ; calyx white, tinged with sky- 
blue ; sepals brown at tip ; petals wliite, edged with purple ; 
spike loose, 2ln. long ; scape as long as the leaves. /. two, lanceo- 
late, fleshy, ungniemaie, 4in. long, din. broiul. 1884. 

Ift. IkflcrMUl (sweet-scented).* fi. reddisli, very fragrant ; racemes 
aho^twenty-flowered. May. 1. two, ohloiig-ovate, gi'eeii. h. 6in. 
1798. (A. B. R. 302.) 

L. glaiiollia (milky-green). /. white, more or less tinged with 

} ^3low or red, suh-splcate. May. 1. two, rarely three, flesliy- 
lerbaceons, lanceolate; margins cartilaginous, often spotted. 
h. 3ln. to 6ln. 1795. (B. M, 3552.) SVN. L. seHxiliJ^oUa (A. B. U. 
460X 

li* tSOpgtBla (equal -petaled). fi. white, or more or loss tinged 
witli red. Mf^. I, two, fleshy-heriiaceuns, lomte-lanceolate, 
acute, 6ln. to wn. long, h, 4in, to Sin, 1804. Svns. A. hifolia 
(B. M. 1611), L. roftm (A. B. R. 296.) 
li, (Iliac).* H. about twenty in an oblong spike ; calyx 

bright lilac, blue at base ; petals same coh)ur, widely spreading ; 
sepals ovate-oblong ; scape 4in. to Bin. long, greenish-reu, mottled 
with red-brown, c. two, lanceolate, falcate, 41n. long, Jin. to |in. 
bro.'id. 1884. 

L. IttOida (shining), fi. white, tinged with yellow or ml, sweet- 
scented ; racemes ten to fifteen-flowered. Apiil. 1. two, fleshy- 
herbaceous, lanceolate, 5iii. to 6in. long, lin. broad, smooth. 
A4ln.to61n. 1798. (B. M. 1372.) Syn. Z. paffoia (B. R. 287). 

L, nmtallUIS (changeable). A synonym of L. orchwMoft. 

NalSOnt (Nelson’s).* This is a very handsome hybrid, having 
g^den-yellow flowers, numerously disposed in long racemes. 
iSl. (P. M. n. B. 462.) 

Ite Hil fiiia (nerve-leaved), fi. whitish, tinged with green and red, 
tnbulav-campannlate ; racemes twenty to thirty -flowered. June. 
t, two. fleshy - herbaceous, ovate-oblong, sprea<ling, abundantly 
nerved, smooth, or rarely slightly blistered. Ai 3in. to 6in. 181d. 
<aM,l497.) 

Ito IrtiltTftHflffflflfi (very sweet-scented), fi. in a rather dense 
raceme ; sepals white, with a neen tip ; petals very spreading at 
the tips ; scape shorter than the leaves. I, two, lanceolate, fal- 
os^, fleshy, blistered over the face, 6in. long, ^in. to |in. broad. 
1884. 

Ifc MrflhtoldM (Orchis-like), fi, whitish or yellowish, or more or 
lem tln^ mw red or blue, sub-spicate, fragrant, closely set on 
a spotM Bern 9in. long. April and May. 1. two, or rarefy three, 
lanceolate, fieshy-herbaceons, dark green, often spotted, with 
cartilaginous margins ; scape 3in. to 9ln. high, often sTOtted. 
1762. This species exhibits considerable variathm in the colouring 
of Its flowers. (B. M. 8^ 1269 : Ref. B. 171.) SvNS. L, mtUabilin 
(a B. F. O. ser. 11. 129 ; L. B. 0. 1076), L, pulehella. 

(pale), fi, whitish, or more or less tinged with red, 
snbipioato. May. I, two, fleshy-herbaceous, lanceolate, 6in. to 
Imn. long, wl^ cartilaginous margins, h, 6in. to 9in. 1782. This 
Is ficaroMy more than a large variety of L. glatteina, (B. R. 1350, 
|M;M.B.170.) 

Xs A synonym of L, lueida, 

ta llillifllllfl (drooping).* fi, of a deep purple, red, and yellow 
omouf* ap^tt lin. long, olosely and gracefully set on the stont and 
ipOtM scape. April. I. erect, lorate-lanceolate. dark green, 

. sSplSttmiSmlghtly spotted, h, 4in. to 9in. 1789. A strong- 

paaswiSsa: tr* 
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Xi» iml oh ella (pretty). A synonym of L, orchioidei. 

Ifc punmao-OfornlMi (purolish-blue).* fi, purplish -blue, cam- 

S anuliite ; racemes thirty tf) forty-flowered. April. I, two, rarely 
liree, fleshy-herbaceous, lanceolate, blistered, 6ln. to 8iiu long, 
iin. broad, h. 61n. to 9in. 1789. (A. B. R. 251 ; B. M. 745.) 

Xi* XnsstaUlta (blistered), fi. whitish, sub-spicate ; maipe nearly 
equalling the leaves. February. 1. two. fleshy-herliaceons, lanceo- 
late, 6ln. to 9ln. long, blistered, h. 1ft. 1799. (A. B. R. 350 
B. M. 817.) • 

Xt, qiutdiioolor (four-coloured). A syiionym of L, tricolor. 

Xi. q. iutea (yellow), a synonym of L. tricolor laten. 

Xi. rMWmoaa (racemo-flowere<l). fi. whitish, slightly tinged with 
red ; racemes twelve to twenty-flowered ; scape .slightly spottefl. 
May. 1. two, rarely three, fleshy-herbaceous, lancerdate, thickly 
idistered. h, 3ln. to 4in. 1811. (B. M. 1617.) 

Xfc rOMft (rosy). A synonym of L. itopetala. 

X«. rnMdft (reddish), fi. rnhy-red, tube-shaped, on a tliickly- 
spotted scape 6iii. long. September. 1. lanceolate, In twos, 
slightly spoUed. h. 9in. 1863. (B. M. 993.) This species has 
two varieties, Hgrina tvod punctata, in which the flowers are of a 
pale ground-colour, thickly si)otted with deep red. 

Xi. Mrotlna (late-flowering). A synonym of Dipeadi nerotlna. 

Xi. girngtltfoltn (sessile-leaved). A synonym of L. glaucina. 

L. trioolor (throo-colonred).* fi. bright green, red, and yellow, 
about lin. long, disposed all along the upper part of the erect 
schimj. Spring. 1. in twos, lorate-lanceolate. spreading, dark 
green, spotted with dull pumle. h. 1ft. 1774. (B. M. 82.) 
Syn. L. quadrieolor (A. B. R. 148). 

Xa, t. Intaa (yellow).* Tlds is a fonn witli tlie perianth altogether 
5 ’ellow. Syns. L. quadrieolor lutca (B. M. 1704), L. aurm. 

Xi. VnlfollA (one-leaved), fi. white, in many-flowered racemes ; 
pedicels two to three lines long. March. 1. always solitary, 
fleshy-herhaceous, linear, 6in. to 12in. long, with blofid-cnloured 
blotches or spots, h, 4in. to 15in. 1795. (B. M. 766.) 

Xi. Violaeea (violet), fi. white, tinged with violet and green, 
tubular-campanulate. March. L two, fle.siiy-herbneeou.s, lorate, 
Sin. to 9ln. long, Uin. broad, smooth, spotted, h. over 1ft. 1795. 
(L. B. 0. 1129, under name of A. himor.) 

Xh^CKVJBA (from larlmccos, downy ; referring to the 
downy clothing of the flower-heads). Ori^. Thymplamr. 
A genus of eighteen species of greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Flovrers in 
terminal heads, frequently surrounded by bracts ; periantli 
coloured, tubular, four-cleft. Loaves opposite or scattered. 
Laohnacas thrive in a sandy -peat soil, and require a 
somewhat sheltered and shady situation. Propagatoil, in 
spring, by onttings of short yonng shoots, placed in sand, 
under a bell glass. 

Xi. bUXlfdlla (Box-leaved).* /{.-/icadM white, woolly. May to July. 

1. oval, sessile, very smooth, h. 2ft. 1800. (B. M. 1657). 

Xi. b. glMOa (glaucous). fi.-hmdM white, woolly. May to July. 

1. Hcattered, elliptical, ovate, h. 2ft. 18W. (B. Si. 16]^) 

Xi. oonslomaimta (clustered). A-Aeads white, olnstered. June 
and July. t. loose, h. 2ft. 1771 

Xi. MiooepbalA (woolly-headed). fi.dtcad8 w'hite, solitary, woolly, 
imbricated in four rows. June and July. A. 2ft. 1793. (B. M. 
1295.) 

Xi. purpurea (purple).* /.-Aeads purple, smooth. Juno and July. 
f.oppMite. A. 2ft. 1800. (B. M. 1594.) 

ULCBlTAJrTBBS (from lachnet down, and anthoc, a 
flower; in allusion to the woolly flowers). Syns. 
Oyrotheca and Heritiera (of Gmelin, not of Alton). Red- 
root. Obd. Hceniodomcew, A monotypio genus. The 
speoies is a half-hardy, marsh or aquatio, herbaceous 
perennial, the roots of which yield a red dye. It thrives 
in a peat and loam compost, and may be increased by 
dividing the roots, in spring. 

Xi. tlnotorla (dyer’s), fi, dinsy yellow, within loosely woolly, 
difqKMied in a dense, compound, terminal cyme. July. 1. sword- 
shaped, clnstered at the base, and scattered on the stem, w'hich 
is hairy above, h, IJft. Southern United States (In sandy 
swamps), 1812. 

BACBVOBTOXA (from kcAne, wool, and atomat a 
mouth; in allasion to the bearded oorolla throat. Stnb. 
Chthamalia, JTbafia, Pherotriehia, Obd. Aaclepiadem, A 
genus oomprising about sixteen speoies of stove or 
greenhouse, twining or prostrate, pubescent or tUIoub, 
shrubby herbs, inhabiting tropical, and the warmer parts 
ol North, America. Flowers often rather small ; oymes 
oontraoted, two or few-flowered, or rarely umbellately 
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many-Bowered. Leayos opposite, often cordate. The un- 
dermentioned speoiea— probably the only one in onlti- 
yation — ro(iairoR culture einular to Qonolobnjl (which 
see). 

L. maiitlmiiA (sea-loving). Jl., corolla green at back and edge, 
purple in the middle ; umbels sessile, few - flowered, between 
the petioles. June and July. 1. downy, cordate, acuminate, with 
the recess of the base open ; petioles as long as the leaves. Steins 
densely downy backwards. Caracas, &c. An inelegant twitter. 
(B. R. 931, under name of Ocmolobus maritimus.) 

XJLCnrZATS. Jagged; cut or divided into unequal 
HegmonU. 

laczstsmaoss. A natural order of shrubs or 
funoll trees, all natives of tropical Americ.a, extending 
from Brazil and Peru as far as the West Indies and 
Mexico. Inflorescence of axillary, solitary, or fascicled 
spikes ; perianth of two to six (usually four) petaloid 
segments, persistent. Leaves alternate, shortly petiolato, 


Xiaokey Motk — continued. 

cocoon, with which a sulphury powder is plentifully 
mixed. When nearly mature, the larvte are gaudily 
coloured — the head is Wue-groy, with two black spots, 
like eyes ; the next segment is blue-grey, with four black 
spots; the other segments are alike, striped with white 
down the middle of the back, and with orange-red, blue, 
and black, on the sides. The pupa is smooth and brown. 
The moths emerge in July. The Laokey Caterpillars 
seldom do serious harm, except wlien they attack the 
Apple-tree; and they never seem to bo so hurtful in 
England as they are at times in France and Germany, 
They have not been recorded from Scotland. 

Remedies. The best is hand-picking. The eggs, when 
noticed on the branches, should bo destroyed; but the 
best success follows the removal of branches bearing the 
webs and the young larvie, since those webs are readily 
seen. Something should bo held below, to catch larva) 


\ „ 



Fig. 366. Lackev Moth (Bomdvx Np.rftTniA). 


entire, penniveined; siipnles none. The order contains 
but one genus, LnrUtema, and sixteen species. 

XiACKXnr MOTB {Bomhyx Neustria). These insects 
vary considerably in colour, but the upper wings are 
usually brown, tinged with red or yellow, crossed by 
a darker band margined with pale bars; the fringes 
along the hind margin ore alternately pale and dark. 
The lower wings are usually red-brown, with an in- 
distinct paler crossbar. The female lays her eggs on 
the twigs of various trees, such as Apple, Oak, Elm, 
Ac., in spirally -arranged groups, each about ^in. long 
(see Fig. 366). When the larvfe emerge from the 
eggs in spring, they are black. For a considerable 
time, they livo in society, spinning a web over the 
branches and leaves. From the web they go out to feed 
on the neighbouring branohes, but return to it in wet 
weather, and in the evening; and often they may be 
seen sunning themselves on its surface. When nearly 
fall fed, they wander apsri: from one another, to seek out 
a suitable place— between leaves, among rubbish, in 
oreyloes of bark, or elsewhere— to spin an oblong yellow 


that may drop off. They may also be shaken off the 
branches, and crushed below tlio trees. The ground 
should be kept clear of woods and other oover for such 
as fall, or are seeking for a safe shelter in which to 
spin their ooooons, and to become pupa). 

XhACOBTSA. Included under Triohoiiuuiea (which 
eee). 

XJkOTSBCSNT. Containing lac, or milk. 

XiAOTVOA (the old Latin name, from lac, milk; in 
reference to the milky juice). Lettuce. Including Mulge- 
dium. Ord. Composito!. A genus comprising about sixty 
species of hardy, and usually weedy, annuals or perennials, 
natives of the temperate regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere and South Africa, only a few of which are worth 
growing. Flower-heads blue or yellow; involucre of few 
bracts, in several series, placed upon a flat, naked reoeptnede. 
Fruits somewhat flattened, surmounted by a long, slender 
beak, and a pappus of long, silky, sUvery hatrs. Leaves 
radical or alternate, entire, largely dentate or pinnatlfld ; 
margins setose-oiliate or naked. Stems erect, braiufliing. 
Lactucas thrive in a deep but light or sandy loam, and 
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may be inoreased by divisions of the roots, or by seeds. 
All the speoies of Lactuca abound in a milky juice, 
which partakes, in a considerable degree, .of the qualities 
of opium, llie production of this juice is lessened by 
culture, and especially by blanching. It is most abundant 
in plants in a wild state, and in both wild and (sulti- 
vated Lettuce during infloroBceuce. It is from the juice 
of the Lettuce that the late Br. Duncan, of Kdinburgh, 
prepared the drug called La(;tucarium, which is occasion’ 
ally used as a mild narcotic or sedative where opium is 
not admissible. 8ee aUu Lettuce. 

L* Ulplna (alpiiuO*^ fi.-headK pu^l)]i^l^blue, large, imuieronH, 
disposed iu a coryinboHe cluster. J uly. L somewhat lyrate, the 
terminal lobe triangular and very large. (Stems furrowed, erect, 
smooth below, hairy above, h. 3ft. Arctic and Alpine Kurope, 
West Siberia, and Scotland (but very rare). Perennial. A 
handsome plant for a somewhat shaded position, in very moist, 
deep, loamy soil. (Sy. Kn. B. 809, under name of MuVjvdium 
alptnum.) • 

L. niACropliylla (large-leaved). /l.dieadtf pinkish -purple, large, 
corymbose. July. f. radical, large, cordate. Stems stout. A. 4ft. 
Caucasus. A noble species. 

L. maororblsa (large-routed).^ ft.-heada bright light violet-purple, 
about lin. in diameter, and ciisposed in loose corymbs. Autumn. 
1. variously formed, sumetinieK lyrate-piiinatlfld, with one or two 
pairs of lateral lobes, and a large, roundish, tenuiiuil one ; some- 
times very slightly lyrate-pinnatitid, and at other times obhiiig ; 
those of the stem with broad amplexicaul auricles. A. 6iii. to 
3ft. Himalayas. Perennial. (B. K. xxxli. 17, under name of 
Mttlgedium niaerorhizon.) 

L. poromils (perennial^ Jl.-heads light blue, in coi'yinbuse 
panicles. June to August. 1. all piiiiiatitid ; segiiieiits linear, 
toothed upwards. A. 2ft. South Euro])o, 1596. (B. M. 2130.) 
li. Plumlerl (pluinier’s). jl.-hcad« purple, disposed in largts 
spreading, terminal corymbs, with snort bracts. 8uiimier. 1. 
broad, large, pinnutitid-ruiicinate, glaucous underueatli. A. 6ft. 
South of Fiance. A handsome perennial, like L, alpinat hut 
larger and more ornamental. 

L» Mtiwa (cultivated). Common Lettuce. Jl.dioadtt pale yellow, 
disposed in corymbs on a stem about 3ft. high. Juno. f. large, 
roundish or roundish-oblong, entire, slightly toothed, milky. 
A. 4ft. Genemlly considered to bo a cultivated race derived from 
A. SoaHoUif a widely-distributed wood. Annual. (B. M. PI. 161.) 
L.^b«roMl (tuberous).* Jt.-heads pale blue, over lin. across, 
tlisposed in loose panicles. Autumn. 1. about 1ft. lung, 9in. 
wide, runcinate-piiinatifld, with lanceolate, somewhat recurved, 
tlnely-toothed lobes. A. 1ft. to l^ft. An ornamental perennial, 
with a neat iiahit. Tauria. 

LAOTOA. An intercellular space, circumscribed by 
a groat many cells. 

LAOVNCMatS. Having natnorouH large, deep excava- 
tions. 

LA3>Y8ZBD8 (CVrinelhi). 'J'hcse arc a group of 
small booties of very groat value to horticulturi.sts, 



Fid. 367. Grub of SEVEN-sroTTKU Laiiybiud (enlarged). 

inasmuch as the larvm (see Fig. 367) feed on Aphides 
and aid much in limiting their ravages. The Cocci iwllida' 
have never more than throe distinct joints in tho tarsi, 
have antounm shorter than tho thorax, and are usually 
homispherioal in form. Tho logs are short, and arc soon 
very little beyond tho wing-cases. Tho species are 
uumorons, but form a very natriral assemblage in respect 
of structure, though tho individual species are so variable 
in colour as to have been often desoribed under soverul 
names. They excrete, from the joints of tho logs, drops 
of a yellowi^ fluid with a disagreeable smell. At times. 
Ladybirds appear in .countless swarms, espeoially after 
severe attacks of Aphides on Hops or other cultivated 
plejits. i They are commonly red with black spots, but 
vary in sixo and number of spots, and may be black with 
red or nnepotted red or black, or more or loss 

mark^ with yellow* Among tho commoner speoies are: 


IrfUlybirdi — continued. 

C. aeplempunctata (Seven-spotted Ladybird, see Fig. 368), 
C. bipHuctata (Two-spottcti), C. undecimpunctata (Eleven- 

sv 

Fio. 368. Skvkn-spotted Ladvbikd. 

Kputtod), and C. rariahiiie. In Kumaii Gatholic times, 
in Britain, those insects wore regarded as sacred to tho 
Virgin ; hence tho name Ladybirds, or Ladycows. 

LADY FERN. See Aaplei^nia Plllx-fo»mina. 

LAST’S OASTBBS. A name applied to tbo 
striped garden variety of Fhalaris anmdinaoea (which 
see). 

LABY’8 MANTLE. See Alchemilla. 

LADYN 8LXPPEB. See Cypripedium Cal- 
ceolus. 

LADY’8 8MOCK. See Cardamine. 

LJBLZA (named after a vestal virgin of that name, 
because of the delicacy of tho flowers). Stn. Amtil as. 
Obd. OrchidecB. A genus comprising about twenty 
species of beautiful Orchids, natives of the warmer parts 
of Amerioa, from Brazil to Mexico. They are closely allied ' 
to Cattleya, and are distinguished principally therefrom in 
having eight pollen masses. Flowers nnmeruus or few, on 
terminal scapes. Leaves thick, hard. Pseudo-bulbs often 
elongated, clavate, and stem-liko. For culture, &e., see 
Cattleya. 

L. acuminata (Jiointed-lipped). d. lin. ti> 2in. across ; sepals and 
petals pure white ; lip w hite, w ith a dark blotch on the upper 
part ; spikes five or six-fiowered, 1ft. to lift, long Deceuiber 
and January. 1. solita^, oblong, thick. Pseu(u»-bulb rather 
roundish in outline, and flat. Mexico, 1840. (B. M. 4905.) There 
is a pretty variety of this species, with deliatie ro.sy-violet 
I flowers. 



L*alblda (whitish).* Jt. very fragrant, l^in. to 2in. across; sepals 
and petals mealy-white ; lip white, or pale pink, streaked in the 
centre with lines of yellow ; scape slender, from the top of the 
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]^ttdo>bulb, from 1ft. to 2ft. loni;;, and three to nix^flowered. 
December and January. I, ligulate, coriaceous, dark green, 
usually in twos. Pseudo^hulbs roundish, clustered, (iruateinala, 
1838. See Fig. 369. (B. M. ^57.) There are several forms of this 
handsome species, some producing much larger flowers, with 
broader petals, than the type, white, in otliera, the sepals and 
petals are of a deep flesb*oolour, with a rich mauve lip. llie 
following varieties are especially worthy of mention : 

li. a. bnumM (brown). /., sepals and petals, and the anterior 
part of the lip, of a flne chestnut-brown ; base of lip marked 
w'ith beautiful purplish veins. Mexico, 1868. A haiuUoiiie, neat, 
and usehil variety. 

• flir^ (Marian’s). /!., seimls ami petiK flesh-colour, 

changing to ssihuon ; lip mauve, with buflf stripes. A very prett> 
ctHil-house variety, %vith compact habit, and pale green foliage. 

L. a. ocdUTMea (ochreons). sepals and petals pallid brow'n ; 
lip with a white disk, washed with purple in front of the column, 
and with purplish veins on the latenil segments ; the anterior part 
brownish. Mexico, 1868. 

Xfc a. rosM (rosy), d. tipped with purple. Mexico, 1869. (F. M. 
335.) 

Zk a. Tnokert (Tucker’s). ff. amethyst, punde, and yellow. 
Mexico, 1868. 

L. MIO€pS (two-edged).* Jt, fragrant, 2in. to 4iiL across ; sepals and 
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tL (Dawson's).* A distinct, beautiful, and rare 

variety, with little if anything in its growth to distinguish tt 
from the normal state of the type ; but the inflorescence cannot lie ’ 
mistaken for any other species or variety. The sep^s and petals 
are of a pure waxy-white ; the lip is three-lobed, the side lolies 
lieing white, and the centre one purple streaked with lines of a 
deeper purple ; the rit^, as in the normal state, being yellow. 
Mexico, 1868. (F. M. 6So.) 

L» a. dflUoata (delicate).* Jl., sepals and petals white, stained 
with rosy-purple ; lip white, suffused with reddish-purple and 
shadecl with violet, the throat behig orange-yellow : spike i four 
to six-flowered. Mexico. A distinct and hunusome form. 

Ifc a. HtHl a n a (lliirs). A distinct variety, with the front lobe of 
the lip two-lobed, and with a deep omnge-coloured disk 

L. a. La aa iw (tele’s).* /{., sepals and petals rose-coloured, narrow ; 
lip white, with the tips of the lateml lobes, and some vmiis, of a 
rich purple. 1882. A handsome variety. 

li. a. pnlohdriliiia (very handsome). Jt„ lip truncate at tip; 
lateml angles and front tiilrd of middle lohe mauve-purple ; disk 
light oninge, with purple-brown veliia 1883. 

Ifa a. roMa (mny). bright rose ; disk of lip yellow, marked with 
dark lines. Mexico, 18^. 

li* a. veitalig (ye.st«l). A very flne broad-petaled variety, with 
white flower*, naving the callus, disk, and bases of the side Itibes, 
of u deep shining suJphur-colour. 1880. 

L* a. Wanaarti (tVarnor’s).* /f., sepals and petals 
light soft rose ; lip of an intense crimson. June 
and July. 

li.a. 

medium-sixed 


(Mrs. Wolstetiholm's). /. 

. lepals and petals light aniethyw, 
the fumier dotted on the edges with putple, the 
‘ ' “ wholly dee|> 


latter nuirmned with piirnle; 
purple. A haudsuiue variety. 


lip 


Fig. 370 . Flower of LA:LrA anceps. 


petals rose-lilac ; lip deep purple, shaded with lUac; scape three 
to six-flowered. December and January, f. solitary, or in pairs, 
broadly-lanceolate, bright shining green. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, 
somewnat four-angled, from 4in. to bin. long. Mexico, (about) 
18M. This thrives on a block, but, as it attains to a considerable 
sixe, its weight renders it best adanted for pot cultivation. Large 
specimeDs are remarkably handsome, producing as many as 
twenty scapes of flowers. Bee Fig. 370. M. 3W; B. B. 1761.) 
Tliere are several varieties of this very handsome cool-house 
orchid, varying principally in the intensity of colour, or in 
the number, of flowers which aie borne upon the scape. The 
following are well worth cnltivating : 

Ifc m, allMt (white).* Jl. pure white ; lip with a few yellow streaks. 

. Mexico. 

L. ft. B«rkflrlMUt (Barker's).* purple. Mexico, 1833. Very 

m, OfllF«rtlM|A (Calverts). A flne variety, soinewlmt like 
but with narrower petals, a rose border to tlw side lobes 
of the lip, and the front lobe wholly red-puiple. IflflA 


li. antmanalii (autumnal).* Jt. very finely fra- 
grant; sepals lanceolate, spreading, and petals 
oblong-lanceolate, waved at the edges, both being 
of a ueuutiful soft rose-colour; lip three-lobed, 
rosy -white, with a yellow centre ; scape about Ift 
high, terete, three to Nix-floweiwd. liMember and 
.lanuary. 1. two or three, linear-oblong, spread- 
ing, coriaceous, bright green. Pseudo • bulbs 
uvute, ribbed, tapering to the apex. Mexico. 1838 
A handsome species, thriving best on a block, ami 
re^lri^^len^ oJ^inoUtiire when young. (B. M. 

li. a. atrorubailfl (dark red).^ Jl. rich lediUslior 
niagonta-nurple, deepest toward the tips of sepals 
and petals, especially so on the upper part of the 
lip, while the lower is almost pure white, and 
cb»es not clasp the column, us in other species ; 
sepals and petals revolute at tips ; peduncles long. 
IWiido.bulo.s short. 

L. eallUrtoglOMft (very beantiful-lippetl). /!., 
Hepals and petals I’ose-coloiir ; lip having the disk 
whitish, with purple lines, and toe front part of a 
wnrin dark purple. 1882. A garden hybrid between 
L. inuyurata and CattUyoTWareeetmzii, Of this 
veiY flue uUd distinct plant, there are several 
vaiieties, some of them having much richer* 
coloured flowers. 

L* oalOglOMa (beuutifuMippud).* Jt. . 
lip with an anterior, crisp, crenulate uib». 
iiark -purplish, bonlered with white ; lateiui 
edges light purplish. Gardens, 1877. A lovely 
hybrid. 

U dmialMMlna (sauiet-flowered).* Jl, orange* 
scarlet, with a crispy lip; scape erect, Kt, to 
l^ft. high, three to five-flowered. Maroh. (. 
usually solitary, erect, dark meen, from sin. to 
6in. long. Pseudo-bulbs thick and rounded at 
the base, somew.bat flaak-sbaped. BraxfL 1836. This flue species 
is best suited for pot culture. (B M. 4302.) 

Mmb erlfliHUtMa (curled-lipped). Jl, rosy-purple ; Up finely crisped 
or unmilate; scape from 12ln. to 16in. long, and three to five* 


flowered. 1. solitary, ligulate. 
1867. A very free-flowering^ 
Lawreneeana. 


Pseudo-bulbs pyrifoim. Mexico, 

species, known in gardens as L, 

(W. S. O. scr. ii. 6.) 

Ib IMiiru* MpiJ* anil petal, rcy-parpto ; Ho ridi 

purple, mamned with lilac and white. Braxfl, 1877. A iiaiia« 
some free-lToweiing specisSf not unlike L. pratriofnt, (B. H 
1880, 10.) 

li. ItonlBlMUt (Dominy's).* jf. large; sepals and petals Ught 
pnrpte, the fanner with dark reticulations ; Up deep blackwli- 

{ lurple; scape three-flowered. Autumn. L solitary, obUitig: 
igulaie. Pseudo-bulbs fusiform. Gardens, 1878. A baiidsoine 
hybrid. 

Hopuls and ] 

„r, which U*- 

a light line inside, exoej^g at the top of the odd 
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which have numerouH dark apots around the limb ; Up lightest 
parpiish'White, with darker veins ; middle lobe mauve-purple ; 
■ea^ two to five*flowered. Februarv. 1. one or two, very cuneate, 
oblong'Ugulate. Pseudo-bulbs terete, tliin, slender, about 1ft. 
high. Brasil, 1880. (Q. C. n. s., xiU. 168.) 

L* (elegant).* JL, sepals and petals white or rose, varying 

to carmine \ lip deep rich purple ; scape erect, three to six or more 
flowered. It flowers at various seasons, sometiines twice in a year. 
L usually in twos, spreadiim, coriaceous, dark green. Pseitdo-bullis 
long, slender, stemdika Brazil, 1865. A very beautiful species, 
Muoceeding best under pot culture. (B. M. 4700, under name of 
Cattkya mgam.) 

Id, •• allMt (white).* Jl, white, 6iu. in diameter, having tlio middle 
lube of the lip, and a middle line running to its base, rich 
caimiue-mugenta. 1884. A grand variety. (1. H. 526.) 

X«* •• gtgantIMt (gigantic), fi. large ; sepals and petals lilac or 
mauve, profusely spotted with i*osy-purple ; lip intensely rosy, 
puiide ; scape manv.flowered. Brazil, ll362. A very desirable 
stroug.growfng kina. Hyn. L. giganUa. (W. 8. O. 6.) 

BpnttOMia (Van lloiitte's). Jl., lip with nearly rectangular 
blunt side laciniie ; median lacinia having at top a much-dUated, 
nearly reniform, toothleted blade of ripest purple, while the 
ends of the side laciniae have a little touch of mauve on their 
purple. 

It* P* iPlMttft (lobed). A curious variety, having petals vei7 
narrow, and liearing one obtuse lobe on either side, iiaviiig also 
reptaiigiilar side hu'uiiie of the lip. Brazil, 18^. 

L* P. Mpr^Plliia (Mrs. Marshairs). Jl., peta.Ls purplish, hand- 
somely veined ; Up rich deep purple, broad, wavy, and recurved. 
Brazil, 1872. 

It. P* plota (painted). Jl., sepals and petals light ruse, marked 
with greyish zones, and small dark purple spots ; Up yellow, with 
the tips of the side lobes and disk purple. 1884. 

L. P» pimplAta (topaz-like). Jl., sepals rose-magenta, whitish in 
the centre, and greenish towards the base ; petals rosy-lilac : 
Up white where it wraps round the column ; disk of the richest 
magenta. 

Ik P» TnniPri (Turner’s).* d. none more than 6iii. across ; sepals 
and petals rleep roKP pink, slightly veined with a darker hue ; Up 
of a rich magenta, shaded with rose. Brazil, 1853. A beautiful 
species. Syn. L. Turturi.. (W. 8, 0. 12.) 

L» fbunniPa (flame*ooloured).* Jl. 3in. to 4iii. across ; sepals 
and petals vivid oiunge-scarlet ; Up purple-crimson, beautifully 
fringed at the margin. March and April. 


A very handsome 


hybriil, the result of a cross between L. cinnabarina and L. 
JHtcheri, in habit somewhat resembling the flrst-iiained. Hyn. 
L, Veilchii. 

L. flAWft (yeUow), Jl. very biiUiant yellow, about 2in. across ; scape 
1ft. to lift, high, from three to flve-flowered. April. Brazil, 
1841. A pretty species, similar to L. cimmharitui but rather 
smaller, and the leaves are shorter and more erect. (B. R. 
1842, 62.) 

L* flUfAinuiaa (scurfy-shilked). Jl. about 5in. in diameter, rosy- 
purple or bright lilac, with a darker Up; scape usually two- 
nowered. Autumn, i. usually solitary, light green. Mexicix 
1838. A fine species, resembling L. autumnalxs in habit, but 
with much broader petals. (B. M. 3810.) 

Ik Jlgantlia (gigantic). A synonym of L. etegam gigantea. 


Ik gfiyUttS (large). A, s<^»als and petals of a light nankeen 
coi^r ; Up white in ihe throat, edged and veined with lilac and 
purple. Hummer. L usually solitary, rigid, dark gt*eeu. Stems 
smali at the base, thicker at the upper part. Bahia, 1850. 
<B. M. 6653.) 

]b* luurpppliylla (sickle-leaved).* Jl., sepalia and petals bright 
orange-scarlet ; lip of the same colour, with a white blotch at 
the apex; scapes short, eract, five to ten-flowered. February 
and March. L soUtary, lanceolate. Pseudo-bulbs slender, 

' cyl|ndxioali about 1ft. high. Brazil, 1873. (F. M. n. s. 70.) 

Ik JMtfllMlllt (Jonghe's).* Jl. from 4in. to 6in. across ; sepals 
laaoeolate, I^in. long, of « beautiful bright amethyst-purple tint ; 
pntali ovate or oblong, nearly 2in. broad, with slightly wavy mar- 
gini of the same colour as the sepals ; lip havmg pale purple 
mteral lobes, yeUowish outside, golden-yellow vritoin, having 
seven lameUia or plates over its oisks ; central lobe of a pure 
v^te, with a narrow margin of the brightest ametbyst-pu^e ; 
smkes one or two-flowered. 1. dark green. Brazil, 1872. 
(B. 11.6038:0. C. 1872,425.) 

Ik teWMMMUUt (Lawrence’s). A garden synonym of 
U wi^pUabia. 


ono or two-flpwered. 1, In twos, thick, narrow, glaucous, 5ln. to 


Ximlia-' continued. 

rosy-lilac, centre white; scape one-flowered. Early summer. 
1. solitary. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, almost the size of pigeons' eggs. 
Mexico, 1838. A very beautiful species, known to the Mexican 
Spaniards as the Flor de Maio, or May Flower. It is somewhat 
difficult to manage, and should be grown in a cool bouse, being fully 
exposed to the sun all the year round, and suspended near the 
glass. (B. M. 5667; B. B. 1844, 30.) Thera is a white-flowered 
variety in cultivation. 

Ik inotiopliylla (one-leaved).* fi. (excepting the purple anther) 
entirely orange-scarlet, l^^in. In diameter ; sepals and petals 
equal, oblong, acute ; lip exceedingly small, adnate to the 
column: peduncles one-flowered, with two or three greyish 
speckled sheaths. Stems very slender, one-leaved. Jamaica. 
1883. A showy, free-flowering little species. (B. M. 6(^1) 

li. Mylamiana (Mylam’s). A curious hybrid between CcUlUya 
erigjm and C. wanulosa, the flowers closed resemblitm those of 
the Arst-named parent ; spike about six-flowered, f. solitary, 
leathery, ovate, obtuse. Sin. lung. Pseudo-bulbs stout, cylin- 
drical, about 1ft. high. Gardens, 1876. (Q. C. n. s., if. 741.) 

L. pedunotilarlg (peduncled). Jl., sepals and petals of a beautiful 
dark rose; lip same colour, with darker spots in the centre. 
Winter. Mexico, 1841. A very pretty evergreen species, with a 
compact habit, somewhat resembling L. acuminata. (B. R. 
1845, 69.) 

L. Perrlnll (Perrin’s).* Jl., sepals and petals rosy-purple, tipped 
with purplish-magenta : lip deep crimson, distinctly tbree-lobcsl ; 
scape erect, three to slx-flowerad. October and November. 1. 
solitary, narrow, dark green. Sin. to 12in. long. Pseudo-bulbs 
stout, purplish, clavate, distinctly furrowed. Brazil, 1831. 
(B. R. 1§28, 2.) 

Ii. P. irrorftta (hedewedX Jt» light rose-colour; lip nearly 
white, with a pole yellow disk, and a light purple apex. 1881. 
A Hue form. 

!■. P. nlwea (.snowy). A very pretty variety, having pure white 
flowers, with the end of the lip purple. Brazil, 1880. (v. M. 429.) 

L. PhUbrloklMia (Pbilbrick’s).* ft. very beautiful ; sepals and 

C etuis light chestnut-brown, with purple spots; lip anterior; 

lade transverse, sub-cordate, emarginate, deep rich purple, with 
a little white triangle in the middle of the base ; side laciniie 
oblong-triangular, ^^itisli, with light purple borders ; disk light 




ligmalmi from three to six w'eeks 
utriiAr name of OatHcga Undlegana.) 

(May.flow^^^^ A of a bright silvery-lilac, 


ju. srnuDnoKiMW tr'niioricx s;.'^ n. very ueuuiiiui ; sepais ami 

C etals light chestnut-brown, with purple spots; lip anterior; 

lade transverse, sub-cordate, emarginate, deep rich purple, with 
a little white triangle in the middle of the base ; side laciniie 
oblong-triangular, ^^itisli, with light purple borders ; disk light 
purple, with a whitish line ; scape two-flowered. 1. in tw'os, the 
larger S^in. long, Ifin. wide. Pseudo-bulbs dwarf. 1879. A 
garden hybrid between L. eleganc and Cattleya 
Ik Pllohniiaiin (Pilcher’s). Jl., sepals and petals light rose, 
(tblong-ligulate ; lip rolled round the column, three-lobed, the 
anterior part very crisp ; disk whitish-yellow’, with deep purplish 
veins. Gardens, 1868. A handsome hybrid between L Perrinii 
and Cattleya crvtpa. 

L. prMtaiin (excelling).* Jl. solitary, or very rarely two together; 
sepals and petals broad, rich deep rose ; lip rrimsou-purpie. 
April and 31ay. Pseudo-bulbs and leaf rai’ely exceeding 6in. in 
height. Brazil, 1859. A very beautiful dwarf -growing species, 
often flowering twice in a year, and thriving best on a block of 
wood or cork. It resembles Cattleya marginata in gvowtii and 
size of flowers. (B. M. 5498.) 

L. pnrpmmta (purple-stained).* jl. very large ; sepals and petals 
pure white ; lip very large, sometimes us much as 3in. in length, 
rich deep purplish-ciimson ; scape erect, three to seven-flowered. 
May to July. 1. solitary, broad, leathery, dark gi-eeii. Pseudo- 
bulbs large, sUmt. Brazil, 1852. This species has been often, 
and not without reason, styled the grandest orahid in cultivation. 
It is one of the noblest for exhibition purposes ; and grows best 
in a pot, in coame fibrous peat, with fresh sphagnum, crocks, 
and charcoal fi’eely interspersed. The pot must be half full 
of crocks, and the plants need plenty of water when gi-owing. 
(G. C. n. s.. XX. 533 ; P. F. G. iii. m ; W. S. 0. 40.) Of the several 
varieties, the undermenUoued are must desirable : 

L* p« Alba (white). Jl. pure white ; lip faintly tinted and^ veined 
w ith pale rose, and stained with yellow at the base. Brazil, 1869. 

Ii. p* Nellall (Nelis’s). Jl. large ; sepals and petals white, tinged 
wRh rose on the inside, whilst the sepals only on the outside are 
of a rich rose-colour ; lip large, reddish-crimson. Brazil. 

L* p. WllUamaU (Williams’s).* Jl, huge, over 5in. across ; sepals 
and petals beautiful delicate rose ; lip rich crimson, very large ; 
spike three or four-floweretl. May and June. 1. rich ilark green. 
Bmdh 

Ik vapArbtABS (gorgeous-flowered).* Jl. from 6in. to 8iii. unuss ; 
sefiais and petals rich rose, streaked with rad ; lip deep crimson, 
striped with yellow ; spike about 6ft. high, bearfug from ten to 
twenty flowers near the apex. Winter. 1. in twos, thick, leathery, 
rather light green. Pseudo-bulbs spindle-shaped, loug^ stout. 
Guatemala, 1840. (B. M. 4090 ; W. S. O. 20.) 

Ik Tumwl (Turner’s). A synonym of L. cUgam Tumeri. 

Ik VAltolilAiiA (Veitch’s).* ft., sepals delicate lilac ; i^iala of a 
deeper colour, with pale ainetliyst-punde spots ; anterior half o 
lip crimson-purple, with a sulphur-yellow disk behind, streaked 
with purple In centre ; the whole with a narrow pale lilac border. 
i. darx green, of great substance. A gorgeous hybrid. (G. C. n. s.» 
18^, Aug. 4.) 

Ik VAllomi (Veitoh’s). A syuuuyui of L, Jlaimnaa* 
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▼Ireiui (gre«ii)L This species is soinetiiitig like L. cinnabanna, 
but has gieenish yellow sepals uiicl petals, and a naiTOW, three* 
lobed, white lip. 1879. 

L. WallUU (Wallis’s).* n. of u charming rosY-hlush Cidutir; lip 
Mnely marketl with yellow. Rio Negro, 1866. A remarkably 
beautiful epiphyte, with the aspect of Cattkya bulboea. 

L. Wsratttana (Wyatt’s). petals white, very acute ; lipuliiiosi 
rhomboid ; nerviiigs of disk tiark pur^ile ; side lobes light yellow 
outside ; anterior lobe fine light purple. A lovely hybrid. 

Xi. (yellow-flowered).* Jl. of a clear golden -yellow, from 

2in. to 3iii. across ; lip whitish, with orange streaks on the disk ; 
scapes erect,, five to seven-flow eved. Summer. 1. solitary or in 
tubes. Pseudo-bulbs clavate, 9in. to 12in. high. Itra/.il, 1859. 
(B. M. 5144.) 

UELZOPSXS (from Lad to, and resemblance : 

tm account of the similarity between the two genera), j 
t)RD. Orchideoc. A genus of three or four species of 
.‘^tovo epiphytal OrcljiJs, from the West Indies. Lodiopsie 
was founded by Lindley on the plant described below ; in 
his ow'n words, it is “ a CatUoya in all respects, except 
that the flowers are membranous, and the reins of the 
liji bearded.*’ For culture, eee Cattleya. 

If. domlBgAWto (St. Domingo). /. gay lilac, a little veined 
with >ellow in the middle of the lip; lip two-lobed, with its 


XrftgMioea'—cotifinued. 

A genus comprising about seven species of rather rigid 
stove shrubs or herbs, natives of Mexico and Central 
America. Flower -beads doubly compound, solitary, or 
in leafy, crowded, corymbose panicles ; each floret having 
a slender, tubular, white, yellow, or red oorolla. Leaves 
opposite, or the upper ones alternate, entire or toothed. 
The speoies are not particularly valuable for horticul- 
tural purposes. For culture, eee Dyaodia. 

L. latlfolla (broad .leaved X Jt.'beada white, fragrant, terminul ; 
bracts six to eight ; florets flve-toothed, woolly outside. June. 
I. opposite, Kesslle, more or less clasping the stem at the base, 
ttblong or elliptical, taper-pointed, h. 10ft. to 12ft. Mexico. 
•Shrub. (H. B. F. G. 215, under name of Socca latifolia.) 

Xa. molUfl (soft), f.. heads white ; Involucre flve-leaved. August* 
and September. /. petiolate, ovate, acuminate, sub-serrate, some- 
limes quite entire. Cuba. Plant velvety. Annual. (B. iVi. 1804.) 

LAOSNA&XA (from lagena, a flask ; in allusion to 
the usual form of the fruit). Bottle Gourd. Obd. Cucur> 
hitacecB. A monotypio genus, the species being u hardy, 
musky, pubescent annual. For culture, eee Oourds. 

Xa. WUlgariS (common).* /f. white, large, nmniecious, rarely dim- 
clous, stellate, fuscided. August, fr. si ape I like a bottle, when 
ripe of a pale yellow colour, sometimes growing 6ft. in length, 




Fio. 371. Fluwkri.\u Buamti (1, FeniaJe Flower ; 2, 

divisions wavy, denticulate, recurved; scape slender, naked, i 
bearing about eight flowers. 1. oblong, coriaceous, obtuse, i 
Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. 1851. (L. dL P. F. G.iii. 106.) ' 

XJBVIGATS. Having the appearance of being 
polished, as many ueeda. I 

ZiATOSirSZA (named after the Duke of Lafoens, 
1710-1806, once President of the Lisbon Academy of 
Science). Stk. Cahjplertue. Obd. Lythrariece. A small 
genus (about six or eight species have been described) of 
glabrous stove trees or shrubs, natives of Brazil and New 
Grenada. Flowers large, solitary and axillary, or often 
in short iemiinal patiiclos. Leaves opposite, oblong or 
obovate, acute or obtuse, entire, shining, glandular at the 
apex. Only one species has been introduced into this 
country. For culture, see Xrftgeritromia. 

li. mloropliyllA (small-leavedl Jl. reddish-brown, showy, large. 
t elliptic, leathery, shortly stalked Brazil, 1847* 

UMABOA. See LfigMCB». 

UIGASCSA (named after M. Lagasca, a Spanish 
botanist and professor at Madrid, who died in 1839). 
Sometimes spelt Lagaeca, Bin. Kocccea. Obd. Compositce, 


Male Flower) AND Froit of Lagk.naiiia vl'uj.\ui.«». 

with a roundish bottom and a neck; probably poi.soiious. 1. cordate, 
nearly entire, biglandular at the base, pilose. Asia and tropical 
Afric^ 1697 (now cultivated in most tropical countries). Bee 
Fig. 371. There are numerous varieties, differing principally In 
the shape of the fruit. 

XJLGBVOFBOltA (from lagemSf a flask, and pherein, 
to bear; referring to the fla^k-like involucres). Stnb. 
Jxnuchenue and Microcalia. Obd. Compveilce. A genus 
comprising about a dozen species of small, Daisy -like, 
greenhouse herbaceous plants, inhabiting Now S^ealaud 
and Australia. They are distinguished from Beltie ip the 
aefaenes being narrowed into a beak at the top. Flower- 
iieads smaH, solitary, on slender scapes ; ray-florots white 
or pale blue, numerous, spreading; disk-florets yellow, 
tubular. Leaves alternate, lanceolate, entire. Lageno- 
phoras thrive best in a light soil. Propagation may bo 
effected by divisions, in spring. The species are seldom 
seen under cultivation. 

Xt.BlJUurdinvl (BiUardicre’s). Jl, -heads, involucre |ln. in diameter ; 
my-florets bine, llgnlate. exceeding the involucre : scapes slander, 
simple, 2in. to nearly Izln. lotm. Bummer. I from obovate to 
cuneate-oblong, obtuefe, irregularly toothed, or shortly lobed, 
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Iat^mi9phov9k^continufid. 

namwerl into a petiole, nRually all uiuler rarely ahove 3iii., 
long. Australia. 

In FOrsteri (Fornter’e). n.-headn yellow and purple, small ; scape 
slender, 2in. to 6in. long. 1. ^in. tolin. long, obnvate or orbicular- 
oblong, obtuse, crenate toothed or lobed towards the base. New 
Zealand, 1837. A small, slender, Daisydike plant. 

XnIOS&STBOMXA (named after Magnus Lager* 
strilm, of Gottenberg, 169C-1769, a friend of Linnmuft). 
Ord. LythrarieoB. A genus containing about fourteen 
species of very handsome stove or greenhouse trees 
or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical Eastern 
Asia. Flowers on axillary peduncles, generally consti- 
tuting panicles or racemes at the tops of the branches. 
Loaves opposite, entire. Only one or two species arc 
in cultivation ; these succeed in a compost of equal parts 
peat and loam. Throughout the winter months, the 
only attention needed consists in giving just sufficient 
water to prevent the soil getting dust- dry. As the 
spring advances, both the quantity of water and the 
amount of heat should be increased. Propagated, in 
spring, by cuttings of small, Arm, side shoots, placed in 
bottom heat. 

L. FllMhregllias (Queen’s floAver).* Jl. of a beautiful rose-colour in 
the morning, growing deeper through the day, until they become 
purple in the evening, large, from 2in. to 3in. in diameter ; petals 
orbicular, undiilateil, on short claws ; panicle tenninal. 1. ohlong, 
glabrous, dark green, h. 60ft to 60ft Malay to China, 1792. 
Stove, Syn. L. HegincB. (B. F. S. 29.) 

In Indioa (Indian).* fl. bright pink, large, very handsome ; petals 
curled, on long claws ; panicle many-flowered, terminal. Summer. 
1. roundish-ovate, acute, glabrous. Branchlet.M acutely tetragoiial, 
nearly four-Avingod. h, 6ft. to 10ft. China, 1816. Stove or green- 
house. (B. M. 405.) 

In L ailiA ^hite). ft. pure white, in which particular alone this 
vniiety diners from the type, and to which it forms n very pleasing 
contrast. Chinn. 

L« Rttglnia (Queen’s). A synonym of A. Flint-rer/iu(r. 

ZiAOSTTA (native name of the genus). Laoe Bark. 
Ord. Thymelteacenp. A genus of two species of elegantly- 
reticulated trees, native of the East Indies. Flowers 
few, in loose terminal spikes or racemes, sessile, or 
shortly pedicellate. Leaves alternate, oblong or broad. 
L. lintenria, the species in cultivation, is a stove ever- 
green tree, the inner bark of whioh furnishes the bean- 
tiful Lace Bark of commerce. It thrives in a compost 
of peat and fibry loam. Propagated, in spring, by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots placed in sand, under a 
glass, ill bottom heat. 

In lintearto (linen), ft, Avhite, Avlth a tubular oolnure<l perianth, 
a distonded tube, and cnntructed throat. 1. ovate, acute. A 6ft. 
Jamaica, 1793. (B. M. 4502.) 

lULOVKSA. Now includod under Hibiscus 
(which see). 

JJLaVJXARXA (a name given on a^jcount of its sinii- 
larity to Laguncea, a genus now included under Hihiscugf 
and which is so called in honour of Andres de Laguna, 
a Spanish botanist, 1409-1560). Ord. Malvaceas. A 
small genus (two species) of greenhouse evergreen trees, 
one of which is from Norfolk Island, and the other from 
Eastern Australia. Flowers large, rising singly from the 
axils of the leaves. Leaves entire, lanceolate. The under- 
mentioned is probably the only species in cultivation. It 
thrives best in a compost of peat and loam. Propagated 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed under glass, in 
a gentle heat, during May. 

L* eiiacllbnilla (wedge-shape-loaved). A synonym of Fvgoida 
ctute^ormU, 

In FfttarccBli (Paterson’s), fl. pale red, or nearly white, large, 
solitary, axillary. Summer. 1. lanceolate-oblong, quite entire, 
covered with whitish scales beneath, h. 20ft. Norfolk Island, 
1792. (B. M. 769, under name of Laguncea Patersonia.) 

JeAHlFHUffi (from lagos^ a hare, and oura, a tail). 
Hare*e-tflil Grass. Obd. QramimoB. A monotypic genus, 
distinguished by the infloresoenoe being in round spike- 
like panicles, and the soarious glumes ending in a long 
fringed bristle. The species is one of the handsomest 
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of British grasses. It is a hardy annual, and thrives 
beat when aoAvn in pots during August and September, 
wintered in a cold frame or greenhouse, and planted out 
in the open the following spring. 



In OVAtns (ovate).* ft., spike ovate, many-floAA’ored, Avoolly. .lime 
to Septemoer. 1. lanceolate, acute, ribbed, downy on both sides ; 
.sheaths inflated, ribbed, very doAA'ny. Culms about 1ft. high, 
erect, round. Mediterranean region, West ('oast of Kiirope, 
('Channel Islands. See Fig. 372. (Sy. Kn. B. 1712.) 

Now included under 

XULLLSMANTXJl (named after .T. E. Lallemant, of 
the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg). Ord. Lnhiaf(r, 
This genus contains about four species of annual or 
biennial, glabrous or canescent herbs, natives of Asia 
Minor, &c, Flowers blue, small ; whorls axillary, com- 
monly six-flowered ; calyx erect. Leaves, lower ones 
on long petioles, toothed ; superior and floral ones nar- 
rower, and more sessile and entire. The only .species 
yet introduced is the one hero described. For culture, 
eve Braoocepbaliun. 

Xfc CanooceilB (hoary), ft. blue, whorled ; bracts oblong, ciliated ; 
calyx striated, pubescent ; tube of corolla longer than calyx. 
July and August. 1., lower ones narrow, on long petioles ; upper 
and flonU ones sessile, shortly narroAV at the base, all obtuse 
h. lift. Orient, 1711. Hardy biennial. SYN. Dracooephnhna 
canescens. (S. B. F. G. 38.) 

LAMAHCXZA (named after J. B. Lamarck, 1744- 
1829, the, great French naturalist). Syn. Chrysurue. 
Ord. Qraminem. A monotypic genus. The species is 
a pretty, many-stemmed, low, annual grass, generally 
included by seedsmen in oolloctiona of ornamental 
grasses. It thrives when sown in spring, in the open 
liorder, but attains a larger size if treated as recom- 
mended for Lagnma (which see). 

L. aurea (golden).* ft., inflorescence In simple crowded panicles ; 
splkelets stalked, two-flowered, one fertile and the other sterile, 
South Europe and North Africa. 

BAXBBHTZA (named after A. B. Lambert, 1779- 
1825, a distinguished patron of botany). Ord. ProUacem. 
A genus containing eight species of greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs, endemic in extra-tropical Australia. Flowers 
red or yellow, usually long, solitary or seven together, 
sessile within an involucre of imbricate coloured bracts. 
Leaves mostly in whorls of three, rarely of four, or 
sometimes scattered at the base of luxuriant shoots, 
entire, or with spinesoent teeth. Lambertias thrive in 
a compost of sandy peat and fibry loam. Ample drainage 
must be given. Propagated by cuttings of young and 
rather firm shoots ; or by seeds, sown in slight heat. 

Zn fonaoBa (beautiful).* ft., involucres terminal, usually solitary, 
seven-flowered; inner bracts narrow, silky -pubescent outside; 
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outer ones short and ovate. June to Aujituit. I linear or 
slightly linear-onneate ; margins recurved, oontnicteil into a very 
short petiole, rigid, shining above, pale or almost ferrugiitnns 
l)eneath. 1788. A tall sTirub. (A. B. E. 69; B. 11. 528; 

L. B. C. 80.) 

LAXBSBT’8 rZUSHT. See Corylus tubnlosft. 
LAMB*8 USTTUCS. See Com 8ftlad. 

ULBCZHA. Generally applio<l to the blade of a leaf. 

(the old name used by Pliny, probably 
from Jnimns\ a throat, on aoeount of the shape of the 
corolla). Ilead Nettle. Including Galeohdolon, OitD. 
Lnhiatcp. This genus comprises about forty species of 
annual or perennial hairy herbs, decumbent at the base, 
natives of Europe, North Africa, and extra-tropical Asia, 
and distinguished either by the long arched upper lip, or 
by the smallness of the lateral lobes of the lower lip, 
of the corolla. Leaves always stalked, orate or orV>iculiir, 
and toothed. The species are of no great horticultural 
value, and i»erhaps the only ones worth mentioning here 
are the following: 

L. QaleoMolOill (lioleohdolnn). yellctw, large, in six to ton- 
flowered whorls. May and Juno. t. t»vat«, acuminate, doubly 
erenated or serrated. Bootstock short, stoloniferous. Europe 
(Britain), West Siberia. PeTennIal. (Sy. Rn. B. 1065.) There 
Is a pretty garden variety with golden-Lronzy leave.s, useful for 
rockwork or rustic borders. 

L, nUMralatimi (spfttted).*^ Jl, usually purple, large ; corolla throat 
suddenly dilated. June to September. 1. cordate, creiiate or 
serrate, wrinkled, with a inediuiii white stripe. A pretty dwarf- 
growing, free-flowering, bonier plant. Europe, North Africa, 
North and West Asia. Naturalised in some parts of Britain, 
perennial. (.Sy, Kn. B. 1087.) A hmu of this (mtrein i), with 
golden-coloured foliage, is useful as a rock ftr bonier plant, and 
also for spring liediling. 

XJUKOXTBOUZZA (named after J. V. F. Lamouroux, 
1779-1825, a naturalist and professor at (!uen). Ord. 
Sci'ophulannea:. A genus comprising eighteen species of 
erect, decumbent, or sub-scandent, greenbonso perennial 
((»r rarely annual) herbs, natives of Mexico, Central, and 
the mountains of South, America. Flowers scarlet or 
rosy, showy, axillary, or in terminal spikes or racemes; 
corolla with a short tube, a long, ventrioosely compres.sed 
tliroat, and a bilabiate limb. Leaves opposite, toothed or 
rarely entire, or dissected. It is donbtful if any of the 
si>ecios are now in cultivation ; and, as they are probably 
all more or less root parasites, it is hardly likely they 
would remain long in gardens after being introduced. 

LAXFBOOOeCTO. This genus is now included, by 
Bentham and Hooker, under JRchmea. 

T.ATgAH.TA (from land, wool; perianth velvety on 
the outside), ^ivh. Argolaeia^ Anyeft, Ori>. H<i!m4iflorare<r.. 

A monotypic genus. The species is a very pretty little 
greenhouse herbaceous perennial, of easy culture in a 
compost of sandy loam and peat. It should be allowed 
an abundance of water. Propagated by divisions of the 
root. 

h» lAamoMI (feathery). Jl. white, w.iolly ; perianth six-parted, 
spreading; scape auj^lar, corymbose. May. 1. few, linear, 
keeled, smooth. A. ifft. Cape of ((ootl Hope, 1787. 



Fio. 373. Lanceolatb Lkaf, with Hbrrateo Maroins. 

IJUrCSOXJlTB. Laaoe or spear-shaped ; narrowly 
ellipticgbl, tapering to each end. A Lanceolate leaf, with 
serrated marginal is shown at Fig. 378. 
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ZAn» OBSm. See 0mm, AaMrlou or XmmA.' 

LAJTDOLFKXA (named after M. Landolphe, who 
commanded the West African expedition, to which P. de * 
Beauvois was attached as botanist). Ord. Apocynacew, 
A genus comprising about sixteen species of stove scan- 
dent shrubs, natives of tropical and Southern sub-tropical 
Africa and Madagascar. Flowers often rather large ; 
corolla white or yellowish, salver-shaped, with narrow 
contorted lobes; cymes terminal, sometimes densely to- 
mentose, sometimes loosely thyrsoid-paniculato. Leaves 
opposite, penniveined, and reticulated. From tlie species 
of this genua caoutchouc is largely obtained. L. owarieneut 
thrives in a well- drained fibry loam, and cuttings root 
readily in bottom heat. Several other species besides 
L. oieanensie have been introduced to Kew, and distri- 
buted to the various British Colonies. 

Ito owartonnla (OwaraX A iin. long ; calyx lobes ovate-rotund- 

ate. fr. about the size of an orange, with a woody reddisli- 

brown shell, and an agreeable, sweetish acid pulp. I, 6in. long, 

Ifln. broad, meinhranaceons. Stems 4ln. to 6ln. in diameter near 

the ground. 

ZJUffD80AFB OABBBimrO. Effective Land- 
scape Gardening is an art which is only acquired by 
considerable study, taste, and judgment, on the part of 
persons engaged in its execution. The art lias refer- 
ence chiefly to the laying out of grounds, and the ar- 
rangement and planting of trees and shrubs in such a 
manner os to eventually produce the most pleasing 
effect, so far as circumstances in individual cases admit. 
Where natural I^andscape does not, to a eertain extent, 
exist, the work of wholly creating it becomes an exten- 
sive undertaking, and involves considerably more expense 
than whore an arrangement and improvement, by addi- 
tional planting, Ac., are the only requirements. Land- 
scape gardeners, by profession, are not very numerons. 
their services being in reqnest principally for laying out 
new estates ; and, as this presents endless diflSculiies to 
proprietors, and entails snob an enormous amount of 
work and expense, it is not frequently undertaken. The 
ohanoes of improvement in Landscape are, however, con- 
tinually presented, and adroit of being executed, by ex- 
perienced hands, a portion at a time, without materially 
interfering with the effect of the whole until the work 
is completed. Deflnite ideas are absolutely necessary, 
and no attempt should be made at laying out or im- 
proving grounds without the fullest consideration being 
first given, and the results calculated to prove tolerably 
certain. A few of tlio main features may be here 
referred to, but their application must not be taken as 
always applicable, so much depending on individual re- 
quirements, locality, natural disposition of land, the 
beauty of existing scenery, and many other points which . 
have to be kept in view. The selection of trees and 
shrubs for permanent positions should be restrioted to 
such as are known to be perfectly hardy, and adapted 
to the soil of the locality. Doubtful ones may be ^ied 
for giving a variety, but they should be kept in posi- 
tions where provision can be made for substituting soma* 
thing else in the event of failure. Tall-growing treti 
must be kept in the background, in the case of an extent 
sire piece of undulating soenery, dwarfer specimens and 
irregular belts of shrubs being introduced in the front. A 
large space, and an open expanse of lawn or (^dinaty 
grass, is best suited for producing a Landscape effect, the 
eye passing from the foreground amongst and over trees 
and shrubs of a moderate height, either isolated on 
grouped, to an irregular background of varione trees 
liehind. The work ot devastation amongst trees, wllSli 
alterations are taking place, requires most oarofid etnfl^* 
ing before being carried out, or ^stinot and fline specimens 
of historic interest may be ruthlessly destrc^i end 
their place taken by something far removed, in veeHty, 
from the aim of improvement in view. Spring and mnapet 
are the best seasons for noting where improvepiente^odpi 
be made, ae the different forme of foliage end tiie way my 
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Landscape Gardenlnfif rontinurd. 
oontraHt, th«i preponderanoo of one sort of tree and tlio 
absence of others, the proportion of deciduous and evor"reen 
subjects, any obstructions that may be seen to hide fine 
speoimon tro<''s, avenues, or otlier permanent objects it 
is desired should be fully exhibited, may each and all be 
more readily seen when the leaves are fully expanded. , 
Any defects noticed in this way may bo committed to | 
memory or paper, with a view to efft‘<!iinjy a remedy, at { 
the proper season, by cuttiiiff away, or by reidenishinff 
in placMJs where dofiiueiuMCs occur. Planting should 
further be conducted as to prove eflfeetive, more or 
less, at all seasons ; the introdue.tion of trees for j 
siirinK* flowerinjj receivinj*' due attention, also others 
for autumn foliajre, and a distribution of conifers or 1 
ovorg’recn subjects, so as to avoid a ]jatchy a]3pearan(‘(‘ i 
in winter, resultinij from the arrangement of the 
deciduous and ever#fremi kinds in too ininsh of an alter- 
nate order. Sprin{»'-flowerinj^ trees and shrubs present a I 
much finer appearance in Landscape when there is a pood 
backpround ; and, as few of them exceed a heipht of 
20ft., such ])ositions may penerally be siuturod. The fol- 
lowinp, named in their usual ordm* of flowering, are 
amongst the most noteworthy and con8i)icuous : Almonds, 
J*runuti diiuirirata^ P. Alijrobalana, Amclanchiers, Pyr 
iKtrvdta, P. d^n'dninda, P. tVmsuK scrrululti 

Mnynotia ronttpinia, and its variety SoHhuLyt-aiin, Uer- 
berries, Lilac^s, Laburnums, Hawthorns, Rhododendrons, j 
and hardy A/.aleas. Trees having divided leaves should I 
be jilaced in prominent positions, as they are specially j 
ornamental in summer; exaniides are Ail<(nfiis, Bla<!k j 
Walnut, and Tli<»se with white, yt'llow, or 

dark-coloured foliag<» are very telling from a distance, 
when judiciously placed, notably White Poplar, Holden , 
Oak, and Purphj Beech, among.st othe^.s. Of trees 
specially noteworthy on account of the colours assumed 
by their loaves in autumn, the scarlet Oak and 
idqiiidambar may Ix! mentioned. These are very fine in 
contrakt with others having yellow or brown foliage, such 
as the Elm, Btiech, Plano, Lime, and Hornbeam. The 
Lime and Horse Ohostnut are, perhaps, two of the best 
trees for isolated clumps, their natural symmetrical habit 
causing the lower branches eventually to touch the 
ground, if protected from cattle, and left unpruned. 
Planting for immeiliate effect can raridy be practised to 
any great extent, on acc.ount of labour and expense ; 
c.onsequently, the future appearance and results of Land- 
scape Gardening depend on the judgment exercised in 
the first instance, by disposing of the space and material 
at command to the best advantage. In a comparatively 
small space, the grouping of trees and shrubs, and the 
provision of a piece of open lawn in front, is specially 
recommended, so far as circumstances admit, in pr<'- 
ferenco to a promiscuous arrangement the former in | 
all directions, and the cutting-up of the grass in conse- \ 
quenco. ! 

An important feature in the production of T<andseape 
effect, wlierever it can be obtained, is a broad stream or j 
lake of ornamental water. In many places, where there are 
an extensive park and pleasure grounds, a ruimiug stream 
is already present, or, by diverting its course, such a valu- 
able addition to the surroundings may be obtained from a 
neighbouring source. The course of the stream should bo 
rendered irregular in width and outline, so as to present 
as natural an appearance as possible. An island, or a 
piece of land projecting from tlie edge into the water, 
judioiously planted witli trees, near the points where the 
stream appears and disappears,. will greatly heighten the 
effect produced. Water Lilies, and other aquatic plants, 
may bo introduced to the sliallow parts near the margin ; 
and Alders, Willows, ami Birch are specially adapted for 
planting on islands, or anywhere by the side of water. 

The foregoing must only be taken as general remarks 
on gardening in connection with Landscape : peculiarities 


Landscape Gardening^— run/ in ued. 
which abound in almost every case can only bo dealt 
with individually- Srv nluo Garden. 

LANIPILA. A synonym of Lasiospermum (wdiich 
(fee). 

LANXESTSRXA (named after Hr. E. Lankostor, a dis 
tinguislied British botanist). Oud. Aranthareoi. A small 
genus (three species have l>e<»n described) of tall stove ever- 
green herbs. Flowers yellow or red, sessile in the axils of 
the bracts, solitary or faseieulate, densely spieate ; bracts 
ovate or lam;eolate, often imbricate. Jjoavos entire. For 
cMilture, see Erantliemiim. 

L. Barter! (barter s). Jl. priiMro.He, nrange-ey<‘(l, salvor shaped, 
ill tiM'minHl, simple or compound .spikes. 1. ovate-oldong, 
acuminate. West Africa. SP»ve. (II. M. 

L. hispida (liispid). Jt. yellow ; Minkes short, axillary, and 
terminal ; calyx liairy. Siiptember to N<tvemhor, /. oliovute, 
aciuniiiated, imdiilated, Imiry. Branches villous. A. 1ft. Sierm 
l^eone. Sv.x.s. L. lonyijiorn, /.. pnreifioni. (H. It. 1.^46, 12, under 
name of Pmnthemum /lispideni.) 

L. longiflora (long-flowered). A synonym of L. hispitla. 

L. parviflora (small -Howered). A syiionyin of L. hispidit, 

LAKSBERGIA. A synonym of Trimeiia (which 

see). 

LAETANA (an old Italian name for the Wayfaring- 
tree). OKI). \'erhenaceo'. A rather large genus (about 
fifty species have been enumerated) of stove evergreen 
shrubs or herbs, for the most part natives of the warmer 
regions of the New Worhl, a few African and Asiatic, 
Flowers red, golden, white, or various-coloured, in pe- 
dunculate axillary heads; corolla tube slender, with a 
spreading fivo-lobed limb. Leaves opposite, dentate, oltiui 
rugose. TIk* larg<* number of hybrid forms (one is n*- 



Fin. 374. ITvimin Lantana, showing Inflorescence ami ihdnched 
Flower. 


presented in Fig. 274) now in cultivation are extcnsividy 
oinx)loyod for greenhouse decoration and for bedding - 
out purposes. They are of (?oinparatively easy culture, 
and produce an abundance of flowers for six or seven 
months out of the year, many of which ari^ ver.y pretty, 
but not by any means agreeably v scented. Lantanus 
thrive best in a compost of tw^o parts of good loam, 
and one part of leaf mould or decayed manure. 
I'hoy require potting moderately firm. Propagated, 
in August or September, by cuttings, which should 
be placed in small pots, and wintered in an ordinary 
greonbouse. In Marcdi, they should bo shifted into 
Bin, pots, and, when the side shoots are large enough, 
stopped back, the points being struck in a gentle bottom 
heat. If it is desired to have largo plants, those stoppml 
back should be repotted into bin. pots. Plenty of water 
will bo necessary while they are growing freely. Young 
plants grow and flower w'cll outside in summer ; old 
ones, <Mit back and repotted, are be.st suited for culture 
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Lantana — contin ued. 

inside, their growth being shorter-jointed and more 

floriforous. All the speoios mentioned below are sub- 

shrabs or shrubs. 

Xfc aculeata (i)i*ick1y)* A synonym of L. Camara. 

Zfc ifcwwwa. (annual). A synonym of L. trifolia. 

Xte Camara (Caiuam). /I. red, orange, varying in colour In dif- 
ferent plants ; spikes hemisphericiil. Juno. J'r. a rouinlhsh berry. 
Muck when ripe. /. opposite, ovate or oblong, pointed, as long us 
the peduncles, serrate. Stem prickly. A 6ft. to 10ft. Jamaica, 
1692. (B. M. 96, uniter name oi L. aculeata ) 

la. crooea (copper-coloured), /f. bright red, yellow In the centre 
of the clusters, which are axillary, on long peduncles. June. 
1. opposite, ovate, acute, somewhat recurved wrinked and rough. 
A3h. Jiunalca, 1818. (P. M. B. x. 53.) 

la, niwea (snowy), ft. white, in hemispherical spikes. July to 
Octol>er, 1. opposite, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, decurreiit at 
ba.se, having a powerful odour like that of Ground ivy, but 
stronger. Stein prickly. Kust Indies. (H. M. 1946.) 


Iiantana — continned. 

rich yellow self, medium truss, very free ; Ne Plus Ul'^iia, rose, 
pink, and lavender, good; Kavon de Solkil, deep yellow, 
changing to rosy-violet, large llowers ; Vrr Luisant, brilliant' 
yellow, hirge truss, dwarf ; Victoiuk, pure white, rich lemon eye. 

ULPAOERIA (named after Josephine Lapagorio, 
afterwards Empress of tho Kroneh, who was an ardent 
botanist). Syns. Capia, Pluimocodon. Ord. Liliacem, 
A monotypio genus, tho specues being a tall, ha'^dy or 
nearly hardy, climbing shrub. Lapagerias rank amongst 
the most beautiful greenhouse climbing plants in exist- 
ence, and are suited oipially well for houses of large or 
small dimensions. They are specially adapted for training 
over corridors, as bore tho pendent, w'axy flowers are 
seen tt) the best advantage. Plants of a good form of 
the typical species, and others of the chastely pure white 
variety, have a fine effect, when in flower, if planted 
alternately, and trained to a roof. Lapagerias succeed 



Fio. 375. Lapageria rosea. 


L. n. mutabllts (changeable), ft. at first yellow, padually 
liecumiug rose-colour, borne on prickly peduncles. May and 
June. (B. M. 3110.) 

L. Sellovlana (Sellow's). Jl. bright pur}ilish-red. paler on the 
outside, arranged in flattish heaa.s. neceiiflier and January. 1. 
oniiosito, ovate, pointed, creiiate-serrateil, piilicHcent on Imth 
HiiieM. ritem puDesc.ent, procumbent. Monte Video, 1822. (B. M. 
2961.) 

X«. trlfolUk (tbree-lcaved). /I. reddish nr purplish ; heads ovoid- 
glolxise, at length oblong. Angust. /. elliptical or elliptical- 
oblong, iminted, enneate-tapering at base, Horrate, often whorlwl. 
h. 3ft- West Indies, 1733. Hhrub. (B. M. 1449.) The plant 
figured in B. M. 1022 is a young one, and it was then presumed 
to lie annual ; hence the name dnnva, there given. 

Tlie following is a selection of the best varieties: 

BorieuRT Blanc, straw-colour, changing to white, rerv dwarf 
habit; DISTINCTION, rich orange-scarlet, good; Don Oalmkt, 
pink, cbnnging to yellow, a fioriferoiis and good variety ; 
Kldoraoo, white, with lemon eye, dwarf habit; Fabiola, rose, 
yellow, and orange, free habit ; Favorita, yellow, changing to 
dark brown, shaded purple, good habit; GliOBB d*Or, deep 
yellow, dwarf; HEROINE, yellow, changing to chocolate, large 
flowers, good habit ; Janus, deep yellow, changing to rosy-purple, 
compact habit; La Nkior, pure white, very free and dwarf; 
Louis BENOtT, deep orange-scarlet, dwarf and very floriferous, 
one of the best; MAriENTA KiNQ, purplish-scarlet, nearly self- 
coloured ; Meteor, pale yellow, changing to rose ; Multiflora, 


on walls and trellises outside, in the warmest parts of 
the country, and arc not injured by a little frost. 
Tliey may be propagated from seeds, sown, soon after 
being gathered, in a Bandy-])oat soil, and kept in a 
moderate heat. Dy crossing wliite and red flowers for 
raising seed, varieties witli flowers intermediate in 
colour are generally obtained. The most usual mode 
of propagation is by layers ; strong, firm shoots, when 
layered and covered with soil, producing fine young plants. 
Where Lapagerias are raised in quantity, beds of suit- 
able soil are prepared, tho parent plants placed in them, 
and the shoots pegged down. A moist medium temper- 
ature is maintained: and when young plants are suffi- 
ciently established, they are detached and potted. 

Cultivation. Lapagerias may bo grown in pots, but 
they succeed much better when planted out in a pre- 
pared bed, and their growths trained on a wire trellis. 
The appearance of a plant in flower, when trained on a 
wall, is shown in Fig. 375. Important requisites for success 
in their culture are : thorough drainage, and a start with 
strong, healthy plants. Weak plants are seldom satis- 
factory, nor do they become so, in many instances, by 
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Xiapag^eria —continued. 

planting out. The Hoil boHt suited is three parts good 
tihry peat to one of loam, and plenty of sharp sand or 
charcoal should ho intermixed. The roots may be in- 
closed, whore space is limited, by slates or a narrow wall, 
allowing a space of about a square yard inside ; other- 
wise, the crowns spread by their underground stems, and 
throw up now shoots a considerable distance from where 
they wore originally intended to do so. Young shoots are a * 
special prey for slugs ; consequently, the latter should bo 
rigidly excluded, by a band of cotton wool, broken glass, 
or some other impassable barrier, until the growths arc 
solidified. A cool temperature, and shade in summer, 
are best suited for the Lapageria, such as a position in 
a greenhouse or structure devoted to cool flowering 
subjects. Plenty of water may be given while the plants 
are growing, and freejuent heavy syringings, until the 
flowers begin opening, are advantageous. Healthy plants, 
thus treated, flower profusely from the latter part of 
summer until very late in the autumn. 

Insects. TIkj young shoots of the Lapageria invariably 
become infostcsl with Gnuui Fly in spring. Fumigating 
lightly, on two successive evenings, is the best remedy, and 
one that should be immediately applied, or the growths 
will bo oripplc<l. Mealy Bug, Scale, and Thrips, also in- 
fest the plants, and must be kept down by syringing 
and sponging the firm loaves and stems with a rather 
strong solution of soft soap. 

L. roiraa (rosy).* fl. rich rosy-crimson, large, pendulous, in the 
axils of ilio ni)per leaves, or at the apices of the hmiiches, solitary 
or few, prisluced in great aimndance, and remaining in fnll 
beauty for several uiontlis. /. alternate, laneeolate-ovate or sub- 
cordate, acuminatt', eorijieeous, three to five-nerved, and reticu- 
lately veined, indli, 1847. See Fig. 37fa. (B. M. 4447.) The 

flowers of this beautiful suedes vary, in size and substance, on 
different plants, under euUivation, some being very large ami 
aupefitu in every way to others. Obtaining n g<j(jd “ variety" 
is an important matter. 

Xi« r. alba (white).* A very beautiful form, with spotless white 
flowers, thus eonstituting an admirable contrast to the typical 
species, (’hili, 1854. (B. M. 4802.) 

L. r« SUporba (superb).* Described as a inagnitloeiit variety. pr(»- 
ducing flue large flowers of an exceedingly rich and brilliuiit 
crimson colour. 

LA.FX:Y1L0US1A (namod ill honour of J. F. Q. do 
la PeyrouHO, 1741-1788, the French circumnavigator). 
Bynb. Merisiostigmay Ovieda, and Foyrousia. Ord. Irideiv. 
A genus comprising about eighteen apeoioa of hulf-hardy 
bulbous plants, natives of Southern and tropical Asia, 
allied to Anomathecdy but with the spreading lobes 
more equal, and stigmas more deeply cleft. Flowers cm 
terminal elongated spikes. Loaves sheathing. For cul- 
ture, Ac., see Anomatlieca (wliich genus ia included, by 
Bontham and Hooker, under Lapeifrousia). 

L. anoeps (two-edged), fi., perianth tube bhiish-purplo, long, 
slender ; limb liypocrateriforin ; segments spathulately lanceolate. 
September. 1. broadly etisifonn, iiiany-nernpcl, short and blunt ; 
edges more or loss curled, and sometiines toothed, rather glau- 
c*.ous, light grcH'ii ; upper ernes slmathing the stem. Stem 9in. high, 
branched, flat. Cajie of Good Hope, 1824. (S. B. F. Q. 14i) 
ii. oorymbosa (corymbose), fl. bright blue, with a white and 
dark blue angled hand encircling the central portion of the 
perianth ; the angles are acute, and extend about half the length 
of the seginentM ; corymbs several-flowered, clustered, on loose, 
sUmcler stems. May. 1. narrow, tapering, h. 6in. to 12iu. Cuih) 
of Good Hope, 1791. (B. M. 596.) 

L. flMlfolla (cleft-leaved), fl. pink or rose, with very narrow tubes 
2in. or more in length, fragrant, produced from the axils of the 
leaves, chiefly near the apex of the stem. August. 1. tapering, 
hetroming small towards the upper part of the stem. n. 6iii. 
Cape of Gooti Hope, 1809. A very rare species. (B. M. 1246.) 

LAPZiACEA (named in honour of P. S. dc lu Place, 
1740-1827, the celebrated French mathematician). Syns. 
HaitnorhariSy Jtiudleya (of Nees),aiid Wikstrl'mi iu. OUD. Tcr/t- 
8t romiaceiv. This genus comprises about twelve species 
of stove trees or shrubs, three of which are natives of 
the Indian Archipelago, and the rest tropical American. 
Flowers often sub-sessile, in the axils of the upper loaves. 
Leaves less coriaceous than in (Jonloiiia, For cultivation, 

Dolma. 


Iiaplaoea — contimied. 

L. semiserrata (half-serrate). JU white ; calyx and corolla silky 
on the outside. .Soptomber. (. lanceolate, deiitately serrated, 
glabrous. A 30ft. Bnueil, 18^.2. (B. M. 4129.) 

LAPORTEA (named by Gandichaud after his friend 

M. Laporte). Ord. UrtiracetK. A gon is comprising 
twenty-five species of stove perennial herbs, shrubs, or 
trooH, widely distributed throughout the warmer regions of 
the Old World, a few being natives of oxtra-tropioal North 
America or Mexico ; the genus is quite absent from South 
America. Flowers monoecious or dioecious ; panicles axil- 
lary, solitary, cymoso - dichotomous, or rarely reduced to 
simple racemes. Leaves alternate, often large, dentate, 
rarely entire, penniveined, rarely three-nerved. Laporteas 
thrive in a compost of rich loam and fibrous peat or 
leaf mould. Propagated by seeds ; or by cuttings, placed 
in sand, under a boll glass, in boat. Great care should be 
exercised in handling these plants, as they possess stinging 
hairs, which cause acute pain, and the effects last for a 
long period. 

Ii. orenulata (crcimlated). fl. dimeious. 1 . elliptic or ovate, 
acuminate, cordate at base. Branches unarmed. India. Tree. 
(B. F. S. 306.) 

(giant), fl. green. 1. large, broadly-ovate or rotunda te, 
often abruptly attenuate or shortly acuminate at base, cordate, 
.sub-entire, or tineunally sinuate -crenate or serrulate, h. 80ft. 
India to Australia, 1874. Tree. 

L. Sohomburg^hli versicolor (Schomburgh's various-coloured). 
1 . deep green, irregularly mottled with griiyish-green, and varie- 
gated witli patches oi creamy- white, large, alternate, having at 
their base deciduous herbaceous stipules ; j>etioles fleshy, l^in. to 
2in. long, deep wine-purple, which colour is continued along the 
midrib and principal side veins. Sometimes, the creamy-white 
marking covers the whole of the leaf surface on one side the uiiih 
vein. Polynesia, 1875. A handsome ornamental leaved plant. 

LAPPULA. See fichinospermum. 

XA.BCK. See Lariz. 

XiABBlZABALA (named after M. Lardizalay of Uribe, 
a Spanish naturalist). OuD. Berherideoe. A small genus 
(two spccios have boon dojJcribod) of hardy, or nearly 
hardy, climbing shrubs. Flowers purple or livid, diai- 
cious ; peduncles axillary. TiOaves two or throo-ternate ; 
leaflets entire or sinuate- dentate, foathor-uorved and sub- 
triplinervod. The only species as yet introduced is a 
very handsome tall-growing climber. It thrives in a well- 
drained compost of sandy loam and peat. Propagated 
by cuttings, made of half-ripened shoots, and inserted 
in sandy soil, under a glass. 

L. bitomata (bitornate). fl. purple, in drooping racemes, axil- 
lary. December. 1. dark green, glossy, twice-ternate ; leaflets 
oblong, acute, unennal at the base. Chili, 1848. Tliis desimble 
phuit reaches perfection only when grown in a conservatory. 
(B. M. 4501.) 

IiARDIZABAliEJEft. A tribe of Berheridea;. 
LARDS WHITS * CABBADE BUTTERFLY. 
See Cabbagfo Catorpillarfi. 

LARIX (an ancient name for the Larch, used by 
Dioseoridos). Larch. Ord. Coniferw. A genus comprising 
about eight spooios of ornamental, hardy, deciduous 
trees (formerly included under Finus)y natives of the 
temperate regions of the Northern hemisphere. Flowers 
mouGBcious, or male and female on the same plant ; male 
catkins small, without footstalks, egg-shaped ; female 
ones erect, solitary, ovate, much longer than the males. 
Loaves linear, obtuse, soft, without footstalks, produced 
singly or in bundles, deciduous. Goiio.s small, oval-obtuso 
or somewhat cylindrical, consisting of but few scales. 
Some of the species are extensively grown for their 
timber, which is valuable for many purposes. For general 
culture, see Pinus. 

L. amerioana (American).* Black Larch. 1. shorter and more 
alcmler than in the common Larch. Branches horizontal, cones 
ovoid, Ain. to i(i”- lo“g» of rounded scales, h. 70ft. t(» 
90ft. North America (in swamps). A slender ti*ee, with heavy, 
close-grained wood. Syns. Pinns microcarpay P. pendula. 

L* a. brovlfolla (short-leaved). A synonym of L. occidentalis. 
!•. dahurloa (Dahurian). 1 . single, or in bundles of many together 
ruimd a central bud, eoft, bright green, narrow-iiuear, blunt- 
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pointeil, HnreatUng, recurvinl, «U*i*uluoU'<. Uninclios illstortiMl 

liiiil {londiiiuuh. eoitr» ohloti;;: or Ain. to iiii. loii;;. 

hahuria, At. A Ninall tivo, d%V(rUn;i;rilo\vn by rliniatt' to a Ntiint-ed | 
bush ; it i.s, in tin* Arctic regions of Siberia, one of the la.st 
vestipes of arborescent vej*etatu»ii. 

L. deoidna (deciduous). A syintnym of L. • 

If. europCBa (European).* (%uninon Earch I linear, soft, blunt, | 
•r rounded at the ]>oints, spreading, sligiitlN recurved, blight 
given. Branches spreading, hori/.ontal. longislooval, 

erect, brown, lin. long, ripening lati* in the autumn, reiiiaining a 
long time on the treo ; scales persistent, rountlish. h. 80ft. to 
100ft. Eui-ope (at high altitudes), 1629. A tine, quick -growing 
tree. This splendid sptH'ies reuuires an elevattul open situation, 
in which moisture does not linger, and prefers an alluvial 
sandy loam. The regularity of outline cluring every stiigo of 
growth, which makes It a heautiful object for decoration, has 
causeil it to lie frequently employed in situati«uis unfavouruhle to 
its natural development, such as close todwelliim or oth<*r houses, 
where there i.s not .sufficient sj»ace for it to (•\pand and perfect its 
full U*auty when k a-ssunies a conical form. The l.areli, lieing 
deciduous, presents a hare apiiearanee afUw its leaves have fallen: 
and is, therehire, geiiemlly mixed with other trees of an evergreen 
chano'ter. Its leaves are often .sfioilt by the early frosts. hich 
tlo plantations of Larch iniwh injury on southern e\p«isures, 
though no amount of cold appears t<» affect the tree during 
winter. It is frequently grown in coiyunction with Scotch Pine, 
though the Gak. perhaps, is its most natural associate, as the 
lattiT derives nouri«(hment from a great depth of soil, and is 
late in being furnished with leaves. The IjJireh apTiear.<» t<» flourish 
best on steep declivities, or slopes of ravines, ivhere the soil is 
iiioi.st, tint where the water runs both off the surface and beneath 
the ground rapiilly. In stagnant moistniv. it becomes dwarfed in 
its growth. h\'ss' L. tlecuUm, h. pi/ratnidnh’/<, L. rtiloaris. Two 
vancties worth growing are. itlaura, having decidedly glaucous 
foliage; lavl jicmiula , with slender, tlrooping branches. 

If. Gxifflltllii ((iriffith's). Sikkim liiireli. 1. longer than tlios** of 
the common I.4irch, slightly gluneoiis when young, spreading, and 
of a beuutffuMight green, Wcoruing red in autuiiiti. coiwa large, 
oblong-rylindriciil, without footstalks, blunt-pointed, erect, 2^iii. 
long, lin. broad, slightly incurved, reddisli-imride when young, 
and abounding in whitt* resin, h. Mft. to 40u. Bhotan, Sikkim, 
and Eastern Ncpaul. An inelegant, awkwardly branched tree. 

Its timber is .small, tmt splits well, ami is employed for flooring. 

(r. H. p. 21.) 

If. Japotllca (Japanese). A s>non>mof L. lopttdvpis. 

L. Ifedebourll (Ledebour's). Hussian or Archangel l^irch. 1. 
soft, linear, broad, ami rather flat on strong young plants, luit on 
older ones rather four-sided, obtuse, darker green, ami with much 
longer and broader foliage than the connnon Larch. Brancfies 
rotiu.st, but not numerous, and pendent, cowca very sinall, erect, 
slender, and rather loo.se. A. 80ft. to 100ft. Siberia. A luxuriant 
tree. 

If. leptOlepUl (slender-scaledX* /. linear, blunt-pointed, soft, 
.spreading at the points, sliglitly ns’iirved, of a beautiful light 
green, iin. to liin, long. Branches nearly cjlindrical, stiKHith, 
very’ .spn*ading, horixontal, and in regular whorls; linuichlets 
slenJer, mostly droftping. cones ovate, roumhsl, blunt at ends, 
terminal and numerous on the ends of the small hranchlets, re- 
maining on the trees, afUT the seed is shed, for years ; scales 
numerous, thin, flat, greyish-brown. A. 40ft. .Japan. This tree 
is found at great elevations, lieconiing, at 9000ft., a mere shrub, 
2ft. high. Sy>, L. iajtfinira. (.S. Z. F. .1. 10b, nmler name of 

Ahn’h tcj/foh-jtin.) 

Xf.LyalUl (Lyall’s). I, on hranchlets in hiiiidles of forty or fifty, 
erectly spreading, ciirveil, nano w-li near, hluiit-pointcMl, rather 
soft, jfin. long, about a <|uart«>r of a line broad ; those on young 
ihmits single, and much longer. Branches nearly horizontal ; 
young shisits and buds clothed with cobwebby wool. 
young ones solitary, Missile, 2in. long, lin. bnmd ; full -sixed cones 
iiiktiow'ii. A. 36ft. to 4bft. Kocky Mountains, Ac., at great 
altitudes. A remarkable pyramidal tree. 

If. ooeldentalis (Western).* 1. on branchleis in bundles of 
fourteen twenty, erectly spreading, stiff, iiairow-Iinear, 

attenuated at )mm», soinewliut obtu.se at anex, )»ale green, ^iii. t-o 
jin. long, three-qnartors of a line wide. Branches short ; *low'er 
ones horizontal or slightly declining ; iipiHir ones ascending. 

small, siditary, erect, ovate-globose, Jtn. to lin. long, fin. 
broad ; scales orbicular, Imisely inibricatiid. A. sometiiues IbOft 
North-west America (at heights of 6000ft.). A splendid pyramidal 
tree. SVNS. />. americatm brevi folia ^ Pinun tiuttalUi. 

If. pyramIdaliA (pyramidal). A synonym of L. v.urojHta, 

If. vulgaria (common). A synonym of L. curopoca, 
JsJLBJLBTVn. See Belphininm. 

XiAUEtSA (named after John Anthony de fiarrea, a 
Bpanish promoter of science). Oud. /»/ f/o/»A//ffco'. Avery 
small genus (four species have boon dcscrihcd) of groon- 
honso evergreen shnihs. Plowors yellow ; the podmicles 
inter-stipnlar, short, terminal, one-flowered. Leaves pin- 
nate, two*1obed or iwo-partod. Fur culture, &o., eee 

Zygophyllum. 
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If. tnexloana (Mexican), rf. hright yellow. Summer, /..sessile, 
two.foliolate. A. 4ft. to lOft. Thi.s speciits i.s the ( 'reosote-plant of 
North-west Americu ; it lunits an odour .so repulsive that no- 
uiiiiiial will touch It. 'I'he twig.s jire covered with a resinous 
substance, of which, it is reporUal, the ImliMiis make a glue, with 
hi«*h they fasten the heads of arrows to the shaft. It is also 
u.sed as a remedy for rlienmati.sm. 

L. nltlda (sliining). //. yellow. .Jane jind .Inly /. Iinpari-pinnate, 
.smooth, clammy, with five or seven pairs of approxiumte linear 
leaflets. A. 8ft. Buenos Ayres, 1823. 

XJUSIZANDBA. A synonym of Pleroma (wliieh sec). 

liASZONIfMA. A syjionyin of Macrocnemnm 

(which /fcc). 

LASIOPETALTTM (fi ■om /osjo.s*, woolly, and pc/o/o//, 

a ]>etal : in reference to the inulor surface of the petaL 
and leaves being clothe<l with a rusty indiimontnm). 
Including f ’orc//^ro^’/j/^^^■. Okd. Slt'rridi(trea\ A genus 
comprising about twenty-five speirii's of greenliouse ever- 
green Rhnibs, natives t>f extra -tropical Australia. Ra- 
cemes fow-flowored, randy cyiiMisc-rarnose, ojijiosite the 
leaves or axillary. Leaves alternate, pseudo-vertieillate, 
or rarely almost opposite, entire, dentato. sinuate, or randy 
lobed. The species requires similar treatment to that 
recommended for Phylica (wdiich sec). 

L. Baiieri (Uaner's). yf. white, few, in short, pednncnlule, rellexed 
racemes, rarely branching into cynics. Snriiiu. L on short 
I>etioles. linear or oblong-linc;ir, obtuse, nio.stly lin. to 2in. long; 
the margins revolute, coriaceous, glabrous or minutely tmnentose 
above, white or rusty.tomentos»‘ bpne.ath. Branches hoary. 1868. 
If. braotoatain (l>racieate> This is the correct name of the 
plant de.scribed in this work as Corvthront ftUn brartfnta. 

If. dmnoauni (straggling), a synonym of ftuliaxjia hertnannift- 
folia, 

L. ferruginoum (rusty). //. dark nitride, Kinall. dune, /.shortly- 
stalked, narrow-lanceolati* or oblong-linear. Young branches 
hoary or rusty with u short tomentum. 1791. A tall shrub. 
(B. M. 1766). 

L. maoropliyUuill (large-leaved), jl. pale green ; cnlycine seg- 
ments glabrous inside ; bracts three, lanceolate-elliptic. May. 

1. ovate lanceolate or lanceolate, three-norved. A. bft. 18&. 
(B. M. 3908.) 

XfASZOSPEltMUM (from In sittH, woolly, and spermu, 
a seed ; in reference to the woolly texture of the achenes). 
Synh. LnriipHa, Mafnrn. ()hj>. Comjtoaita-. This geniiH 
eomprisoH four speeie.s of perennial, or rarely annual, 
gdabroiiM herbs, native.^ of the Cape of (lood Hojie. 

FJowiT-lieads small, licf erogamous, rayed or disk-formof! ; 
ray-florets white or viohd ; disk -florets yidlow. J/eave-s 

altcrnaio, piniiatiscct. L. pnihmrnhn'r, the only speide.s 
yet introduced, is a greenlnmse or half-hardy plant, 

thriving in any ordinary garden soil. I’ropagated by 

divisions, in spring , or by cuttings, placed under a 
liandliglit, in summer. 

L. pednnoularo (ped uncled), fl.dtmdt, discoid, marginal flowers 
minute, tubular. /. nienihranniis. A. 6in. 

IfASTKENZA (so calli'd in honour of a Greek girl 
of that name, who attended the lectures of l^lato in 
man's attire). Svn. lifninujuu. Including HnUupjmnr. 
Out). (Unnpfmiln\ This genus eomprises about tliree 
I species of half-hardy, annual, glabrous lierbs, two of whitdi 
are natives of ('alifornia, ami the third of (Jliili. Flower- 
heads yellow, on long jioduncles, ofte.n nodding ; inviduere 
ohlong or campanulaie. l«eaves opposite, linear, entire. 
Only two Kpoei<*H are in cultivation, and lioth are very 
show'y, hardy plants. They grow in any inodoraiely good 
garden soil, but thrive best iti warm, sheltered sjiots. 
Seeds should lie sown either in Septomher or CJcLiher, 
and protected during winter ; or in the latter part of 
April for a summer disjday. 

It. oallfomloa ((^'ilifoniiun). A synonym of L, t/lnhmfa. 

L. glaborrtma (smoothest). Jl.duaih yellow; involucre uhoiit 
flfteen-toothed ; pappus of Mvi* to ten firm, cliuft’y scales. May. 
1. Hneur, entire, rather succulent. A. 1ft. California, 1834. 

If. glabrata (smooth).* fl.-hvadH bright yellow, about lin. across ; 
involucre flfteen-toothed ; iiapuus wanting ; acnenes inucronate at 
apex. May to July. 1. somciitiies one-toothed or lobed on each 
side. SUuns branched from the Jiase, glalirous or slightly 
pubescent. A. 9in. to 18iii. ('alifornia, 1834. Hyns. L. califbrnica, 
mcfjlabrata. (B. M. 3730; B. U. 1780,1823.) 
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LATANIA (itH native name at MauritiuK ih hahtnier). ^ 
Hoiirbon Palm. Okd. Pulmiuv,. A wnall ffonus (throe | 
MpouioH have been doseribed; of very haiidHOino stove i 
palms, nativcm of the iHlands of the Mauritius. Flower- 
spiltOM branehiuj?, sheathed in incomplete sjiathoH, pro- 
ducing males and females on different jdants. Stems 

marked with (dreiilar Boars, and bearing at the summit a 
tuft of fan-shaped loaves. The speiMos thrive in a (jompost 
of two parts of rich loam and one of peat, to which may 
be added a small ipiantity of sand. The ilrainage must 
be at all times perfect. Propagateil by sowing seeds in 
a compost similar to that mentioned above, and placing 
in a moist, gentle heat. 

L* aurea (golden). A synonym of Ij. Vcrnrhaili'llH. 

1«. borbonioa (Bourbon). Svo Livlstona ohinonsis. 

L. Commeraonii ((NimuHMsoir.s).* /. cunoaic-flabt'IIiiio, voiy 
deeply incised, gracefully rcjuirved ; segments margined with a 
reddisli-chocolate-colourtMl Iniiid, and edged with tine tcetlidike 
s])liies ; jH'tioles l«nig and smonth, of it deep elnu'tilate-nsl. SU'in 
smooth ami slender. A. 7ft. Mauritius and Bourbon, 1778. A 
very handsome 'iml distiiu't sjtecies. , SVN. />. nthrn. 

L. glauoophylla (glauctnis-leaved). A synonym ttf L. Lt)d- | 
diffrm'i. 

L. ILoddlgoatl (l<o<ldig(>s’).* L Iniglil green, with ii glaucous hue, 
|)ulm;ite, plaitetl, fnnn 2ft. b* 4ft. fnnn point of :itL*ieliment (o the 
miirgiu, split dtfwn about oiie-tliird their length inb» liroatl 
segments; petitih's frtnn 2ft. to 8ft. in length, .stout, spreading, 
very glaucous-green, sliglitly tingetl with letl in yoiiug jdaiits. 

A. 10ft. Itound Island, 1823. A very large ami liannstnue species. 
Sv.N. L. j’tauf'nfthftUu, 

L. rubra (retl). A smioiimh of h. < niniHfrsinni 
L. Versohaffaltil (Vt'rscliaffelt’s).* 1. Hahelliform and rtmmlish, 
very tlceply incised, erect, Init somoN hat spreading, det*p glaucous- 
gn»en ; ritts tif a gohlen ctdom ; pctitde smooth, of an orange tint, 
fnnn 2ft. tt» 4ft, Itmg Stem stout. A. 7ft. Jlo<lriguez Jslaml. 
Sv\. L. auna. (1. 11. 1859, 229.) 

LATEBAI.. Fixed mmr or upon the sitic of any- 
th ing. 

LATEBJLXiS. 'I'bc sidc-sboots that emanate right 
and left of the leading branch or shoot. 

LATKBJSA (from /o//< rojos', hidd(*n ; on luuamnt 
of the species being found as if hidden under trees 
and Bhrubs). Ottl). Orolxtnrlinvoa'. A small genus 
(throe Hpeeios) of half-hardy, leafless, herbaceous plants, 
one being found mostly in Western Europe, another 
broadly dispersed over Europe and Asia, and the third 
a native of Japan. Flowers white, yellowish, bluisli, or 
Lingod with pink, short or long-stjilked, el)ra<doulate ; 
raeomos densely spike-formed or loose and fo\v-fU»wcred. 
Seales on the braneldots sterile, shortly^ imbricated ; those 
on the siuipes erect and Bcattorod. For culture, see 
Orobanche. 

h* K^tuamarla (scuIn).* 'roothwort. d. flesh-coloured or sliglitly 
bluish, sireuked with purple »ir dark red, iiuiiutoii.s and nodding, 
ill a dense spike, or sometimes shortly stalked ; corolla half as 
long again as the calyx. Early spring. Elowering stems erect, 
3iii. to 12iii. high, with a few' flesh v scales. HnotsUH’k fleshy, 
cr»‘eping, covered with close-set thick scales, Asia and Europe 
(Britain), on roots of trees. Plant pale ro.se-colour. 

LATKYBUS (/ iff 111 lints was the old tlreek name for 
the Tea, used by Tbeophrastus). Iiutliiding Plahjsl ijlis. 
Orohas, too, is inelndod, by Bentbam and Hooker, under 
Lathijras ; but, as the spoeies are so well known in 
gardens as Orohns, it is kept distinct in this work. 
Oku. iiVijumiuosa-. A genus comprising, a<*eording to 
some authorities, 1 7d species (whiidi are, however, 
reduced to lOd by Bentham and Hooker) of, for the 
most part, hardy elimhing herbs, dispersed over various 
parts of the globe, chiefly in temperate eliiinites or in 
moTintuin ranges within the tropics. Flowers blue, 
violet, rose, white, or yellow, often showy, on axillary, 
elongated pedunoles, solitary or racemose. Leaves pin- 
nate, with one to throe pairs of leaflets. As a rule, 
the species are oxeeodingly ormuiiontal and very desir- 
able plants. 1’hoy are of easy culture, thriving in 
almuat any moderately good garden soil. Fropagatod 


liat h yrns - co n t i n iwd. 

by divisions, made early in spring, in the case of perennial 

species ; or by seeds, sown at the same Boason, in an 

open border. 

It, amphioarpoa (d(»uhlo-fniiteMl). Earth Pen. Jl. pink, tingiBil 
with Idiie ; peduncles one-flowered, longer than the leaves. 
Summer. 1. with one pair of lanceolate leaflets; tendrils simple ; 
Ktiimles Korni -sagittate. Steins winged, diffuse. A. 6in. to 12in. 
Syria, 1680. A very singular hardy antiual, having iindergrouml 
stems, which are whitish, and hear flowers and legumes abso- 
lutely perfect, and resomhliiig those on the stems above ground, 
exc.ept that the flowers are smaller, ami do not expand. 
(S. B. E. ({. 236.) 

L. Armitageanus (Armitage’s). A synonym of L. mofjel- 
Ittnuuth. 

L. olrrhOSUS (tmidrilled). fl. Tosy-pink ; peduncles many-flowered, 
longer than the leaves. Suininer. /. with two or three pairs of 
nlUTiiatf*, elliptic, miicronnlate leaflets; stipiile.s semi-.sagittate, 
linear, acute. Stems tetragonal, winged. J*yreiiees, Ac., 1870. 
Annual climber. (11. (i. 608.) 

L. cyaneuB (blue), (l. bhu;, pink; peduncles few-flowered, longer 
than the leaves. May and . I line.. leaflet', two or three pairs, 

approximate, Iiuear-Ianceolat«*, acute ; stipules equal in length 
to petiole. A. 1ft. Caucasus, 1823. Syn. Plat ustilis cyaiwun. 
(S. B. E. (J. 239.) 

L. grandillorui (large-flowered).* it. rose-coloured, very large, 
w'ith an emarginate ve.villnm ; pedun^•h^K two or three-flowered, 
hiiiger than the leaves. .lime to Angmst. 1. with one pair of 
large, 4ivate, ohiu.se, waved hsifli'ts; stipules small, semi- 
sagittate. Stems tetragonal, winged. Soutli Eur«»pc, 1814. 
Animal cliinher. (B. M. 1938.) 

L. hotorophyllus (variahle-]eav«*d). fl. large, with the standard 
wings fleslj-colonred, and the keel whitish ; peduncles six to eight- 
flowered. .)iil> to September. 1. with one or tw'o pairs of lanceo- 
late, mucroimlale leaflets ; jietioles winged at the base ; tendrils 
i»ranched. Stem erect, rigid, w inged. Europe, 1731. Perennial 
climber. 

I«. latifollUB (hroad-Icavcd). A s.Mion.Mii of L. i>!fl nst ri.'t plalif- 

It. magellanicus (Magellan).* I.ord Anson's Pea. ,fl. bluish- 
purple; peduncles Jong, many-flowered, .lime to SeptemhiT. 
/ with one pail of ovate or ovati'-ohlong leaflets ; stifniles broad, 
corilately-sagitiaie, broader than the leaves ; tendrils trifld. 
Straits of Magellan, 1744. A strong-growing, handsome ]>ereniiial. 
S\N. L. Annitiiinaiius. (S. B. E. (J. ser. ii. 344.) 



Fiu. 576. PuiinoN ui Ei.owkium, ,siem of Latuvrub 
OnOKATUS. 
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maritimusoalifornious (Roa>Ioving, (Californian). Jf. purple, 
ele^smtlv veinotl, hirjj:e ; peilunrleH many -flowered, about equal 
in leuj*tlli t(» the loaves. July to September. 1. glaucous, with 
four or five pairs of ovate-obUuig, glabrous, mucronulate 
leafleU ; tendrils three-parted ; stipules semi -sagittate. Stems 
tetragonal, glabmus. North California, 1826. Perennial 
climber. (H. R. 1144, under name of L. cali/ornicm.) 

L. NiSSOlla (Nissolia). Jl. of a beautiful crimson, verieguted wdth 
jiurple and white, solitary, on long peduncles ; peduncles articu- 
latetl at the apex, ami downy on the unper part, where thev bear 
two little awl-^liaped bracts. May and June. petioles dilato<l, 
foliaceous, grass-like ; .stipules small, subulate, usually wanting. 
Stem erect, h. bill, to 12in. Europe, Ac. (Rritain). llanly 
annual. (Sy. Kn. B. 398.) 

It. odoratOS (sweet-scente«l).* Sweet Pea. of various colours, 
fnigrant ; peduncles two <ir three- flowered, iiiiwh longer than the 
leaves. Summer. /., leaflets <»vate, mucrotmlate ; stipules senii- 
sagittate, lanceolate. Steiii'« winged. Sicily, 1700. Hardy 
Hiinual elimlier. The Sweet Pea is 8<» geiier.illy known, aiul so 
deservecily p^ipular, that it iUH»ds n«» eulogy liete. See Fig. 376. 
(B. M. 60.) The varieties are numerous, ami include the follow- 
ing ; Bpti erfi.v ; Fairy (^i ken ; scari.kt, Hi.ack, and striped 
iNViNt'iiiLE ; Painted Lady ; Phince.xs op Pia s.'tU; and Violet 
t^lEEN. 

It. palustrUl (marsh), d. variegatiMl with blue and purple; 
p“<lunoles threo t<» ttve-tlowered, hardly longer than the leaves. 
Summer. L witli two or three pairs of oblong, mucronulate leaf- 
lets ; petioles subulate ; teudrils hifld or trifld ; stipules seiiii- 
sagithito, small. Stems winged, ratlier erect. Nt»rthern hemisphere 
(BriUiin). Perennial climber. A distinct and pretty bog plant. 
(Sy. En. B. 404.) 

Ja, pratensls (meadow), d. yellow ; peduncles many-flowered, 
twice the length of the leaves. Summer. /. with one pair of 
<»hlong-linear or lanceolate leaflets ; tendrils usually simple ; 
stipules sagittate-<ivate. Europe (Britain). Hardy perennial 
citinher. (Sy. En. B, 400.) 

lu roseus (ro.se-eoUnired).* jl. beautiful rose-eoloureil ; peduncles 
flliforin, longer than the leaves. Summer. I, with one pair of 
ovate-roundish leaflets; tendrils very short; stipules .small, sub. 
nlate. Stem slender, not winged. Iberia, 1822. Hardy herba- 
ceous climber. 

L. rotondlfollUS (round-leaved).'^ /. rose-coloured; peduncles 
many-rtow'ered, longg;' than the leaves. May t<* July. t. with 
one pair of ovate-roundish leaflets ; stipules semi sagittate, or 
little tootheil. Stems winged, hrancheil. Tauria, 1822. Harily 
}ierennial climber. (B. M. 6ri2^) 

Xi. sativns (ciJtivated). Chickling Vetidi. Jl. white; peduncles 
one-flowered, hinger than the petioles, hracteolate and articulated 
attheafH'X. June and July. /..leaflets linear-ohlong ; Umdrils 
trifld; stipules senii-siigittatc, t>vtite, ciliated. Stiuiis winged. 
South Europe, 1640. Hardy climbing annual. (B. M, 115.) 



Fig. 377. Pohtio.n op Flowering Stem of Lathi ri;h 

SYLVK8TKIS. 

It. fylvestrls (woml). Jt. red, variegated with pule crimson, 
vifdet, and tints of green ; wings violet ; peduncles three to eight* i 
flowered, length of leaves. July to September. /. with one pair 
of lanceolate, attenuated, coriaceous leafleto; stipules very 
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narrow. Steins winged. Europe, Ac. (Britain). l*eruiinial 
climber. See l-'ig. 377. (Sy. En. B. 402.) 

L. S. platyphyllus (broad-leaved).*^ Everlasting Pea. Jt. rose- 
coloured, Targe; peduncles inany-flownred, longer than the l«ave.s. 
August. 1. with one pair of elliptic*, iimcroiinte leaflets ; stipiilcH 
broad, iivati*. Stems winged. Europe, Ac. A well-known ami 
very desirable hardy climbing perennial. SvN. L. iafifolutK. (Sy. 
Kn. B. 403.) There is a very goml w'hite-flowered form <»f thi.s 
plant. Both the type and the white variety can he grow n with 
goml effect amongst otlier climbers, over trellises, ami ii such- 
like places. 

L. tingltanus (Tangiers), //. with a large purple vex ilium, and 
with the wings and keel liright red; peduncles twn-lluwered, 
longer than the leaves. June ami July. leaflets ovate, »»htiise, 
nmeroiiulate ; stipules ovate, semi-.sagittate. Stem winged. 
Africa (Tangiers), 1680. Hardy animul. (B. M. 100.) 

Xi« tuberOBUB (tuberous). Jl. rose-coloured, large; peduncles 
three to slx-flowored, two or three times the length of the loaves. 
Juno and July. 1. with one pair of ohlong-elliptic, rather mucronu- 
late leaflets ; stipules semi-sagittate, narrow', acute. Stems 
tetragonal. Europe, West Asia, North Africa, IVJb (naturalised 
in Essex). Perennial climber. (B, M. Ill ; S>. Eii. B. 401.) 

LATUA (from Lrtfiid, tho native name). SvN. 
LyHoplenium. Obd. Solanacecv. A monotypic goniis, 
tho apeoies being a very .showy half-hardy, often spiny, 
slirub. For cnlturo, sea Cantna. 

It, venenOBa (poisonous). fl. rich violet ; conflla liii. 
long, iin. broad ; tube cainpanulatc ; calyx five-fid. February. 
1. elliptic, acute, entire, on short, rather broad petioles, shiniie^ 
with pubescent or spiny margins, h. 4ft. (Jiili. (B. M. 6373, 
uiuiei name of Lycioplcsium pubijlnrum.) 

LAUQS&XA. Now included niidor Guettarda 
(which see). 

LAU&EL. See Lanrui. 

LAU&SL, CKEB&Y. A common name of CeraBUS 
LaurooerasiiB (which see). 

ULU&ELIA (from Laurus, the Bay-tree ; in allusion 
to the similarly -scented aromatic leaves). Syn. J^nvonut. 
Oitii. Monimiaceir. A small genus (only a couple of 
specios) of tall groonhonse trees, exhaling a powerful 
aromatic odour when bruised; one is a native of Chili, 
and tho other of Now Zealand. Flowers iiolygamo- 
mouoocious or ditneious, in axillary eymos or rinuJinos, 
which are shorter than the leaves. Leaves opposite, 
coriaceous, entire or stsrrato-toothod. 'J'ho under- 
mentioned species is included, by some authors, umler 
Atlterosperma (which see for culture). 

It, noviB-Belandias (New Zealand). Jl. in axillary rai'emes, i-iiky, 
Bn. in diameter. 1. petiolate, l^n. to 2^\n. long, ovate or oblong, 
obtuse, obscurely serrate. BninclicM whorlcd. Trunk (in its 
native country) l50ft. high, 3ft. to 7ft. in diumeter, writh but- 
tresses 15ft. thick at the base. New Zealand. 

IiATJAENTEA. Included under Pectis (which see). 
EAUREETXA (named after M. A. Lauroiiti, an 
Italian botanist of the sovontcenth century) Syn. Solen- 
opsis. Ori). ('ainpnnulareo!. A genus compriHing about 
ton species of delioato or small greenhouse hcrhacoous 
plants, inhabiting the Mediterranean region. Souili 
Africa, and North-west America. Flowers bluish, small. 
Plant sometimes creeping, with filiform branches, or 
else erect or ascendent, with narrow aliornato leaves, 
and axillary ono-floworod or terminal racemose peduncles ; 
Homotimos almost stemleHs, with radieal, rosulato loaves, 
and one-flowered soapos. Several of tho species arc often 
erroneously olassed under Lobelia (which see for culture 
of those described below). 

Xt. erlnoideB (ErinuK-like). Jl. frem the axils uf the upper leaves 
corolla purplish-white, marked with deep purple and two yellow 
spots, with a campiinulate tube and a tlve-lobed limb. July and 
August. 1. glabrotiM, mostly petiolate ; those from the root, and 
lower stoin ones, spathulaie ; niiper ones linear entire. Ca)Hi of 
Hood Hope, 1759. Plant Hteiiuess. (B. M. 3t09, under name uf 
lobelia erinoidcs.) 

Xfc mlnuta (udnute). Jl, pale nurplish ; scapes ehracteate, erect. 
June to Heptemhor. /. aU radical, ovate. (Jape of Hood Hope. 
Plant tufted, stemless. (B. M. 2590, under name of ' ‘ " 

LAURZNEJB. A natural order of aromatic, some- 
timeii foetid, trees or shrube (except Cassylha, which is 
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a twining herb), nativeR, for the moRt part, of tropical 
regioriR. FlowerR greeniRh or yellow, Rmall, RometimeR 
minute, often oymose, umbellate, or capitate. LeaveH 
alternate or scatterod, rarely oppoeite, coriaoeouR and 
evergreen, rarely mombranaceouR and annual, often (ex- 
cept Hemandia) glandular-dotted, feather-veined, or more 
or IcHH dintinotly three to five-nerved, between the veinn 
often thickly reticulate, undivided or rarely two or three- 
lobed, the rent entire. Laurinem Hocreto a pungent 
volatile oil in the bark and glands of the leaves and 
flowers. Laurm nohilis^ a South European tree, is the 
Victor’s Laurel or Sweet Bay, the leaves of which have 
a ])ieaHant scent and an acrid and aromatic taste ; tliey 
are used as a flavouring. Cinnamomnyn ojjlc inale yields 
the Cinnamon-bark of commerce. Camphora offirinarmn., 
a native of China, Japan, and Cochin China, furnishes 
Camphor, a concrete, volatile, colourless oil, with a pene- 
trating odour, and an acrid but cooling taste. The woods 
of many of the LaurinecB are particularly useful to cabinet- 
makers and turners, being of a fine and solid tissue. 
There are about thirty-four genera and 900 Hp(»cies. 
W(}ll-known examples are : Camphora^ Cinnainoniumf 
Laiirun^ Persea, and Santtafrae. 

LAUROCEBA8U8. Included under Cerasus. 

LAnRn8 (the old Latin name of the European species). 
Laurel. Ord. Laurinea\ This much-confused genus 
comprisoK but a couple of specioH of hardy evergreen 
trees, one of which is from the Mediterranean region, 
and the other a native of the Canary Islands. Flowers 
shortly pedunculate, fasciculate or shortly racemose. 
Berry ovoid. Leaves alternate, feather-veined. The 
Laurel was called Daphne by the Greeks, and woR con- 
secrated to iiriests and heroes, and used in sacrifloeR. 
The Bay will succeed in almost any soil. Cuttings in- 
serted under a hand glass, in sandy soil, root readily, if 
attended to for shade and moisture. Seeds, also, are 
often produced where plants of the two sexes occur. 

L. Benzoin/ Ses Lindera Benzoin. 



Fio. 378. Fruiting Twig, lNFLORE.scr/NCE, and Fruits of 

liAURUS NOniLIS. 

li. nobiliz (noble).* Common Laurel ; Sweet Bay-tree. Jl. yel- 
lowish, inconspicuous. Early spring, /r., berries very dark- 
purple, ripe in October. I, oblong - lanceolate, acute, veiny. 
A. 30ft. to 60ft. South Europe, 1662. A well-known, aromatic, 
evergreen tree or shrub. See Fig. 378. There are two or three 
unlimiortant varieties in cultivation, having variegated, curled, 
and Willow-shaped leaves. 

Im Sazsafims. See BnMafWui offloinale. 
EAU&tJ8TXNU8. Bee Viburnnin Tinnz. 

XJkVANBUXJL (from laro, to wash; in roferonoo 
to its use in the preparation of Lavender-water). 
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Lavender. Stn, Fahricia. Ord. Lahiatm. A genua 
comprising about a score speoies of greenhouse or hardy 
perennial herbs, shrubs, or sub-shrubs, inhabiting the 
Mediterranean regions, and extending from the Canary 
Islands to the East Indian Peninsula. Flowers blue or 
violet, sub-sessile ; corolla tube exserted, a little dilated 
at the throat; limb oblique, bilabiate; whorls two to 
ten -flowered, in cylindrical simph^ spikes. Nutlets 
glabrous, smooth. Loaves often olustered near the base, 
sometimes pinnatifid-disseeted. The species are of easy 
(uilturo in almost any friable garden soil. Propagation 
may be readily effected by cuttings of young wood, in- 
serted in free sandy soil, under handlights, in autumn, 
and planted out during the following spring. The 
flower spikes of the common Lavender (L. vera) are fre- 
tpiently out and dried, on account of their peculiar last- 
ing fragrance. Cutting, however, should not take place 
until the flowers are fully expanded. The spikes should 
bo spread and dried slowly, in a cool, shady position, and 
be then hnng up or stored in a dry place. Although the 
Lavender is possossod of medicinal qualities, which were, 
at one time, somewhat extensively employed, it is now 
almost solely grown for the essential oil, whicli is largely 
used in perfumery. 

It. abrotanoldes (Ahrotanuin-Iike). jl. in dense spikes ; corolla 
bright purple, the upper lip deeply eiharginate, the lower Avith 
three equal, rounded, entire lobes. 1. densely crowded, suh- 
sessile, ovate, deeply bipiniiatifld. Canary Islands. A pretty 
species, (lief. B. 159.) 

It. dentata (toothed). Jl. dark purple ; whorls six tu ten -flowered ; 
spikes loose, rather tufted at the apex ; calyx oblong, piiLiescent, 
about equal in length to the tube of the corolla. Bummer. 
1. oblong, linear, or lanc4)olate, bluntly and pinnately toothed, 
pubescent, hoary beneath, with revolute edges. Bramdics 
ascending, tetragonal, pubescent, h. 1ft. to 2ft. South-w»*st 
Europe, 1597. A pretty shrub, hardy only In warm, sunny sitiia- 
tioms. (II. M. 400.) 

I»> plnnata (pinnate-leaved). Jl. purple, large, in imbricated 
branched spikes. June. I, petiolato; leaflets wedge-shaped. 
A. l^ft. Madeira, 1777. Qreennouso. (B. M. 401.) 

Is, Spioa (Bpica). A synonym of L, vera. 

Is, Stcaohaz fBtcechas). Jl. dark purple; whorls six to ten- 
flowered ; spikes dense, comose ; calyces ovate, hoary, sliort«;r 
than the corolla. Bummer. 1. oblong-linear, quite entire, with 
revolute edges, clothed with hoary tomentum on both Burfaces. 

A. 2ft. to 3ft. Mediterranean region, 1568. A handsome, hardy 
shrub, having a .strong, aromatic, agreeable flavour. (S. F. G. 549.) 

Ito vera (tru^* Common Lavender. Jl. blue, rarely white ; whorls 
six to ten-flowered ; spikes somewhat interrupted. Bummer. 
1. oblong-lanceolate, somewhat spathiilate, quite entire, nar- 
rowed a long way at the base, with somewhat revoluteanargins, 
hoary on both surfaces. A. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, 1568. 
SYN. L. Spica. (B. M. PI. 199.) 

XiAVATEZUL (named in honour of two brothers 
Jjavater, physioians of Zurich, and naturalists, who lived in 
the eighteenth century). Ord. Malvaceoe. A genus con- 
taining about eighteen speoies of Old World hardy or half- 
hardy annuals, biennials, perennials, or shrubby plants, 
allied to Malva, but having the three to six lobes of tlm 
involuoel coherent about half-way u^i. Flowers axillary 
and solitary, clustered, or terminal and racemose. 
Leaves angled or lobed. The following are the only 
species worth growing. For culture, see Malva. 

Ik arborea (tree-like). Tree Mallow, jl. pale purple, 2ln. arr<»ss ; 
pedicels agf^egate, axillary, one-flowered. Bummer and autumn. 
I, large, on long petioles, live to nine-lobed, crenate. Stem 
arboreous. A. oft. to 10ft. Coasts of Europe (Britain). A 
handsome biennial species, softly pubescent all over. (By. En. 

B. 279.) There is a sno^ garden form of this ivarie<fata) with 
variegated leaves. Bee Iig. 379, for which we are indebted to 
Mr. Wm. BuU. 

L. Olbla (Olbia). Tree Lavatera. Jl. reddish-purple, solitarv, on 
short pedicels. June to October. 1. soft, woolly, flve-loued ; 
upper ones three-lobed, with the middle lobe elongated ; upper- 
most leaves oblong, almost undivided. Stem shrubby, scabrous. 
A. 6ft. Provence, 1670 (now become naturalised in some parts of 
Britain). 

Ik trtmeztriz (three-monthly).* Jl, rose-coloured ; pedicels soli- 
tary. Bummer. {. smootbish, roundish-cordate; upper ones 
lobed. Stem herbaceous, scabrous. A. 3ft. to 6ft. .South 
Europe, Asia Minor, dto., 1633. A common but very beautiful and 
showy hardy anuu^. See Fig. 380. (B. M. 409.) 
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L. unguioolata (cIuM pptHled). Hluc, solitary, .ixlllary, on . liozeti ppocies) of very irlabrous stov,© Mib-shnibH, all 
short pedicels, about SliMirrosK. Summer, f. tomenti.se, acutely I natives of Flowers fliMnoReil hi ferminal oamnnlafn 

tive-lobed ; upper one.s three-lobed- Stem shrubby, tomentoho oi jjruzil. lowers disposed m terminal pamculato 

from starry duwm. h. 6ft. South-east Europe, IPO?. racemes, rarely axillary. Leaves alternate, closely packed, 

Spp Lavandula. ' entire or sub-serrate. The undermentioned epocies 
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JIQ. 379. lAVATKKA ARIIURRA VARIEQATA. 


LAVfiVSBS. COTTOB. Bee Bantolina Cliamfla- thrives in a wroll-drained comjiost of sandy poat and 


cyparisius. 


tibry loam. Propagated by outtingrs of ripened shoots, 


Z.AVBABZA (named after the Marquis of Lavradio, 

distinguished patron of botany, and once Viceroy of *«• Montana finountainy Jt. deep rose, In crowded racemow 
Braiil). 0«D. riolariem. A email genn. (about half-a- ! pa?A=^»- 


Ciliated, obtu.se, ending in a niucrone. h, 2ft. to 3ft. 1826. 
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Fio. 380. FLOWBRiNd Branch or Layateka triubstris. 

XJLWlf MOWSSS. Since the introdnotion of 
mowing maohinee in euch rariety, and in enoh a number 
of Bisea, their nae haa become general, both in large 
and amall gardena, almost to the exclusion of scythes. 
Machines of rarious makers differ much more in details 
of construction than in matters relating to the method 
of cutting adopted. The general principle is that of 
fixing a broad horizontal blade, with an edge on the 
front. This is called the ledger blade, and is kept in 
position Just abore the ground, by raising or lowering 
amaU rollers on the front of the machine. The cutting 
blades, which are arranged spirally, revolye by any for- 
ward moTement, unless prorision is made for disconnecting 
them, and sorer the grass on coming into contact with 
the ledger blade. Berolutiona of the cutters are caused 
by their being connected, usually by cogwheels, to two 
roUmni, generally called druns, at the back of the machine. 
The sphidle passing through this part has a circular 
cogwhe^ on one of its ends, sometunes made rerersible, 
and on any forward morement of the drum all the 
parts are set in motion. In the case of Lawn Mowers 
drawn by horses, an arrangement is made by which the 
ontters may be stopped at any time,sfor con keying the 
machine short distances, by shifting a morable catch in 
one end of the drum. The number of cutters raries in 
different machines, some being placed wide apart, for 
the special purpose of cutting long grass. The **Arohi- 
medei^*' an American Lawn Mower, was specially 
noted for this on its introduction, and is now pretty 
well known. An improved form, manufactured by Messrs. 
Williams and Co., has all the parts to work either 
, separately or in connection, and the knives revolve very 
raiiidly when in use. The ** Excelsior,*’ another Lawn 
Mower of American make, manufactured by the Chadbom 
and OoldweU Manufacturing Co., is speoif^y notable for 
lightness of draught, cutting without ribbing, its easy and 
novel mode of adjustment, and the complete protection 
afforded the wheelB and mechanism from injury or from 
elogi^ng with grass, Ac. Unlike the adjustment in most 
atte maehines, the sole*plate, in this case, is not a fixture, 
but Is advanced to the blades by means id screws, which 
s«pi' ’tuned by«a& ordinary spanner. Each of the four 
Iqmlp ia cmiipMe in itself and removable in case of 
ai^^eni ffaaaome'c Automaton ** is an exceedingly 
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Lawn Mowers— eoniinued. 

useful Lawn Mower for general use. It is made in 
various sizes ; those from 12in. to 22in. are recom- 
mended. Many of Green’s Lawn Mowers are worked 
by means of a flat-link chain instead of cog-wheels. 
Some persons object to this, on account of the chain 
occasionally coming off when on sloping ground. That 
the machines are durable, and do their work well, is, 
however, unquestionable. In Shanks’s Patent Lawn 
Mower, manufactured by AJex. Shanks and Son, the 
sole-plate, or ledger blade, has a double reversible 
edge, and is thus enabled to last longer than most 
others. This machine is specially recommended in 
the die worked by a horse, as it is strong in con- 
struction, and has a good delivery of grass into th^ box, 
and an admirable system of emptying the latter when 
full. Edwards’ Patent ** Invincible ” Lawn Mower, manu- 
factured by J. Crowley and Co., is a smooth-working 
machine with reversible cutters. Begulating rollers can 
be fixed before or behind the knives, or in both positions, 
or the machine may be used without any. It makes but 
little noise when at work; and the mechanism is simple, 
and easily understood, lliere are other Lawn Mowers, 
in quantity far too numerous to mention here, some of 
which may possibly have an advantage in certain par- 
ticulars over those referred to above. * All the smaller 
sizes are made so that the grass-box may be easily 
removed at any time. Some people prefer using %e 
machine without a gr^ass-box; but, if the crop is unduly 
heavy, this plan does not always answer. It is very 
important that a machine of any description should be 
kept clean when not in use, and be cleansed throughout 
each time after being used. Eust and dirt on the 
blades are often more destructive than oonstant wear 
with cleanliness enforced. The knives should always be 
made to work quite evenly on the ledger blade, so that 
a piece of paper may be out on any part alike. It is 
not advisable to have the blade too low, as many of the 
tender grasses are* thus cut too close and killed, and 
the remainder presents an unsightly appearance for a 
time, until new growth is resumed. Lawn-edge Clippers 
are small machines made for following the Lawn Mower 
and cutting the grass along the edges of walks. Some 
of them are made with a drum roller, which is eonneoted 
and sets the other parts in motion by every forward 
movement. In Green’s patent machine, the chain and 
wheel motion is adopted, a fixed blade is guided along 
the edge, and a cutter, with several edges, revolves against 
it and severs the grass. Adie’s Patent Clipper has blades 
somewhat like shears, the point of the under one being 
regulated to run tin. below the turf leveL On applying 
a downward or forward pressure of a few pounds, the 
blades open, and, being connected to a strong spring, close 
suddenly, and, in doing so, perform their intended work. 
Lawn-edge Clippers are not at present extensively used, 
the difficulty in guiding them straight, or in following a 
curved edge, being much against them. The value of such 
machines, if improved so as to be available for ordinary 
use, would be very great, as an immense amount of labour, 
in dipping with hand-shears, would be avoided. 

I^WKS. A Irell-made and properly kept Lawn^ is 
alvrays one of the most important features in connection 
with any garden, especially that surrounding a residence. 
Where it is improperly levelled and made in the first in- 
stance, the defects in the surface caused by holes, or subsi- 
dence of the soil in one place more than another, cannot 
well be satLsfaotorily remedied. The form and extent 
of tbe Lawn will, of course, vary in almost every case; the 
more it covers, the better will be the effect produced, 
if the work has been well done ; and, on the otiier hand, 
the more prominently will any inequalities be seen. Close- 
outting machines, now so much in use, cannot dip into 
holes, consequently the grass here is left comparatively 
long, while that on the higher portion around ia out 
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shorter than it would he on an even surface. loLwn 
preparations should bo oommeiioed in autumn, and, if 
the site is not naturally drained, it must be made so 
ai’tifioially, by the insertion of pipes, before anything^ else 
is attempted. An undulation, or a gravelly sub-soil, 
will alone usually insure a suffloiont drainage. The 
various levels of the surface should then be marked, and 
the whole be dug over a spit deep, and as evenly as 
possible. If the soil is of fairly good quality, and not 
very heavy, there will bo no difficulty in doing this, or 
in the formation of the Lawn afterwards. Where it is 
very poor and sandy, the addition of some that is heavier, 
and of better quality, will be advisable, as there is a 
great .difference throughout the season in the appearance 
qf Lawns, according to the depth and quality of the soil 
beneath. This may appear somewhat needless ; but the 
w'ork should be considered as one of a permanent 
character, and after-results will well repay the extra 
trouble and expense incurred. The soil, having been 
thus dug all over alike, should be allowed to remain 
until spring, if possible, when expo.sure to rain and frost 
will have rendered it solid, and in good condition for 
treading and raking down, in preparation for turf or 
grass seeds, whichever may have been intended. If 
good turf can be secured, a Lawn may be made at 
onoe. It should be free from coarse grass and weeds, 
ani if the turfs have been out uniform in thickness 
and size, they may soon be laid, and the work finislied. 
Some fine light soil should be spread over and brushed 
in, to fill up all the interstices, and the turf-beater — a 
tool made specially for the purpose, with a flattened 



wooden head (see Fig. 381) — applied to make a plane 
surface. It is not advisable to mow too closely the 
first summer, especially if the season be a dry one. 

When recourse is had to grass seeds, they should be 
purchased from a reliable source, even though the price 
be higher than that usually paid; spurious stocks 
being worse tlian useless, where a piece of fine grass 
is of first importance, and the mowing machine is to be 
kept in use. The best season for sowing is in March and 
April, as the warm sunshine and showery weather then 
usually experienced is more favourable than any other 
for the quick germination of the seed. It will be neces- 
sary to tread and work the ground all over, the same 
as for turf, allowing the surface to be the full height 
required for the Lawn. A verge of turf round the 
outside is a good guide in preparing a Lawn for grass 
seeds, as by its height a good deal may be determined 
with the eye alone in levelling the inside part. The 
seeds should be sown thinly, on a calm day, and lightly 
covered by means of a wooden rake ; and, when the grass 
is well up, a heavy roller may be drawn over it before 
miming. The next best season to April, for sowing, is the 
end of August, m the weather is then cooler than in sum- 
mer, and there is sufficient time for the grass to beoome 
established before winter. From 401b. to 601b. to an acre 
is about the quantity of grass seed required for a Lawsi 
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hut so much depends on the quality that it is uncertain 
whether this weight will bo always sufficient. Mixtures 
of strong-growing sorts are prepared and sold separately 
for sowing under trees. Lawns which become un- 
sightly may be renovated considerably by a covering 
of about fin. of rich light soil in autumn or early spring. 
A similar dressing of two parts loamy soil with one of 
powdered lime, may be recommended for a]>plying in 
autumn, or at any time during showery weather, to 
Lawns covered with moss. Nutriment derived from 
such dressings by the old grass, and an additional light 
sowing of new seeds, will tend greatly to bring old 
Lawns into a much finer oondition. Where plenty of 
water is at command, it may be freely applied in the 
evening, after dry days, in summer ; but mere sprinklings 
are best loft alone. The keeping of Lawns, when onoe 
ostoblisbod, is work of a routine character, consisting 
chiefly of mowing, rolling, and sweeping. All of these 
operations require frequent attention, particularly in 
spring and summer. 

SAMO. A preparation said to have the 
power of destroying Daisies. Kihhed Grass, Plantaius, 
Dandelions, Ac., in lawns, and, at the same time, im- 
proving the quality of the grass. It should bo applied 
in dry weather, evenly, through a dredging box; or about 
a thimbloful may be put on the centre or crown, varying 
the quantity according to the size of the weed. The use 
of Lawn Sand is not here recommended, as, although the 
crowns of strong weeds may be killed, their tap roots 
remain alive, form three .or four fresh crowns in due 
course, and eventually grrow with renewed vigour, thus 
necessitating a second or third application. Wherever 
Lawn Sand is carelessly applied, the grass becomes burnt 
up, and very unsightly, in a few hours. Sulphate of 
ammonium,* which can bo bought for 4d. per lb., has 
much the same effect. 


IiAWsOmIJL (named after Dr. Isaac Lawson, a bo- 
tanical traveller, who publishod an account of a voyage to 
Carolina in 1709). Syn. Alcanna, Obd. LythrariecB. A 
monotypic genus, the species being a stove tree. It 
thrives in a compost of sandy peat and turfy loam. 
Propagated by cuttings of ripened shoots, placed in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

If. lUba (white). Henna Plant. Jl. whltti, small, 

J panicles. /. oppjwite, lanceolate, niiiU) entire. A. 6ft! 

to 10ft Northern Africa, Arabia, Pei-sia, and India, 1752. Syn. 
L. tn$nnis. 

If* fiMitllls (unarmed). A Hyiiou>in of L. alOa* 

ULZ. Loose ; not compact. 

3LAXMAHNZA (named after E. lAxmann, 1737-1796, 
a Siberian traveller). Oed. Liliaceo}. A genus comprising 
eight species of greenhouse perennials, with fibrous rootp, 
confined to Australia. Flowers white or pink, in ter- 
minal, pedunoulate or sessile heads, with imbrioated 
BoariouB bracts ; perianth persistent, but not twisted, of 
six segments. Leaves narrow-linear or subulate, in radical 
or terminal tufts, dilated at base into soarious, sheathing 
appendages, which are often produced into bristles. Stems 
short and tufted, or elongated, branched, and diffuse. 
The species require a compost of loam and peat. Propa« 
gated by divisions. L, gracilis and L. grandiflora are 
probably the only species introduced. 

A pink, very shortly pedicellate, or almost 
heads small, on slender pedunclos of several Inches. 
June. I. crowded at bases and ends of branches, tlie short, 
broad, sh^thing b^s imbricate, with a few woolly hairs wi 
their margins ; the blades flliforni, erect or spreading, Ain, to lln 

loSl"** branched, forming loose tufts of lit, or 

more. loM, 

If* graadiflora Garge-flowered). A one, two, or three within 
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LATSHXVO* Layorinsr is a method of propagation 
by means of which plants are rooted and increased while 
still fed by the parent. It is a most nsefnl plan for 
propagating plants that do not succeed when wholly 
detached as cuttings. Sap flows through branches by 
the alburnum, and youngest layers of wood, to the leaves, 
and then returns by the inner bark, forming woody matter 
hi its progress. The principle on which Layering is 
founded, is that of causing the returning sap to form 
roots at a certain place, of suitable texture, in the stem, 
and so constitute a separate and independent plant, which 
may afterwards be detached, and utilised for perpetuating 
the species. In some cases, roots are readily emitted 
from almost any firm portion of a branch, by merely 
fixing it and covering with soil. Generally, however, it 
is necessary to partially interrupt the course pursued 
by the sap, in order to induce it to form other roots, 
instead of returning to those of the parent plant. With 
this principle in view, various modes of Layering are 
practised, according to circumstances, and the sort of 
plant under treatment. The principal methods adopted 
are : Layering by simply Bending and Pegging the branch 
into the earth, Tongueing or Heeling, Kinging, Wiring 
or Strangulation, Twisting, Piercing, Serpentine Arching, 
and Insertion of the Growing Point. 

Layering by simply Bending into the earth is very easy, 
and plants are readily propagated when it succeeds. 
All buds should be removed from the shoot, except a 
few near the top, which are intended for forming leaves. 
The port covered with soil should bo secured with a peg, 
and the point bent in an upright direction, and tied to 
a stake. 



Fio. 382. Methods ok 1.aykriko. 

A, By Tongueing or Heeling. B, By Ringing. 

Tongueing, or Heeling, is a method largely prac- 
tised, with much sucoess. It consists of cutting the 
branch half-way through, below a bud, and making an 
incision (varying in length with different plants) in an 



Fio. 363. Laybuino by Tonqubinq or HBRLiNOb 


Bpward direction towards the point (see Figs. 382, a, and 
888). In covering with earth, it Is important that the out 


Layering-— conftnued. 

surfaces be kept separated by some of the soil, or another 
substance, such as a small piece of wood; otherwise, 
the parts might unite again, instead of forming roots. 

Kinging is a mode represented in Fig. 382, b. The Layer 
is bent down, and secured with a peg, as in the process 
of Tongueing; but, instead of the wood being out, a 
ring of bark is taken off — in this case, cutting quite 
through the outer and inner layers, in order to effec- 
tually arrest the sap on its return. The peg should be 
inserted near the place where the ring has been removed, 
and the latter portion must be well covered with soil, 
and be kept frequently moistened. 

Wiring, or Strangulation, refers to the Layering of 
branches which have had a wire strained tightly round 
them, BO as to check the sap, and cause an accu- 
mulation of woody matter above the wire. Koots are 
not readily formed on this enlarged portion, when ex- 
posed to the air, but they usually appear when it is laid 
in soil, sometimes very soon. Pricking the bark through 
with a sharp instrument tends to encourage the produc- 
tion of roots. Tongueing and Kinging are both pra- 
ferable to this method, where their adoption proves 
practicable. 

Twisting is the same as simply Layering in the earth, 
excepting that the branch is twisted for the purpose 
of rending the sap-vessels. Many plants will not bear 
such treatment without breaking; consequently, it can 
only be practised in certain cases. 

Piercing, like Twisting, refers to another plan of 
ordinary Layering, and differs only in .detail. The branch^ 
in this cose, is pierced or punctured with some sharp 
inslarument before being pegged and covered with soil. 
Clean outs are always much better than bruises, and, for 
this ro.ason, the removal of a notch on the under portion 



Fio. 384. Layekino by Piercing or Notcuino. 


of each layer (see Fig. 384) is, of the two, to b^ pre- 
forrod. 

Serpentine Arching is a method of Layering eome- 
times adopted for propagating plants wi^ long, firm 
shoots. The shoot is brought to the ground and Layered 
in several places by one of the methods previously 
alluded to. The intervening spaces, or curves of the 
branoh, should be furnished, above ground, with growing 
buds, so that eaoh portion may ultimately be severed, 
to form a separate plant. 

Layering by Insertion of the Growing Point is some- 
times an available method, if others faU, or when roots 
are not readily emitted. Points of firm shoots, for in- 
stanoe, of soaroe varieties of Currants, Gooseberries, or 
Kubus, if placed and secured in newly-dng soil, in summer, 
will form a quantity of roots by autumn, and will be 
furnished with a growing bud. In snob oases, this method 
may bo sucoessfiKly utilised for propagating. 

Ciroumposition is an old term applied to the Layering 
of plants whose branohes are far from the ground, or, 
for various reasons, will not bend. It is still praotisod 
oooasionally, but not to any great extent. The branoh, 
in most oases, is either ringed, or has an incision made 
in it, and this part is placed inside a pot or box and sur- 
rounded with soil. An ordinary flower-pot, cat in two 
before being burned, answers well, as the two parts may 
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be plaoed together, and the branch allowed to enter at 
the bottom. The pot mnat be afterwarde filled up with 
soil, and made secure, by some means, from falling apart 
or shifting a^ut. A covering of moss over the pot 
tends to keep the soil moist, by preventing an undue 
evaporation, resulting from its suspension in the air. 
This is sometimes called the Chinese method of Layering, 
presumably on account of it being more generally adopted 
in China. 

Some plants — Cordylmes, for instance — will form roots 
readily in a moist stove, if an incision is made in a firm 
part of Ihe stem, and some moss tied round, without soil. 
The moss must be kept syringed, and the old roots of the 
plant somewhat dry, until new ones are formed at the place 
desired. 

Ijayers should, in all oases, be allowed to become well 
rooted before being detached. 

ULTZA (named in honour of Thomas Lay, naturalist 
in Beechey*s voyage). Syns. EriopappuSf Madaroglosm. 
Including CaUichroa, Calligloaaa^ and Oxyura. Obd. 
CompoaitcB, A genus comprising about a dozen species 
of hardy, pubescent or hirsute, often glandular, mostly 
annual herbs, natives of North America. Flowor-heads 
heterogamous, pedunculate ; rays yellow or white ; disk 
yellow; achones pilose or rarely glabrous. Loaves alter* 
nate, narrow, entire, or the lower ones rarely all pinna- 
tifid. The species, not many of which have been intro- 
duced, thrive in any ordinary garden soil. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, sown on a hotbed. 

li*CalllglOSaa(Calligl 088 a). This differs from L. ehryaanthamoideJi 
principally in having a pappus of usually several (ten to eighteen) 
unequal, rigid, suhiuate awns. Oalifomla* Sr.v. Oxuura chryaan- 
themoidea (under which name it is figured in B. B. 1850). 

Xi, obsyaiiiitlionioidea (Chrysanthemum-like). fl,.^haada solitary, 
on suD-clavate peduiicles, toraeiitose ; ray-fiorots yellow at base, 
paler at apex, broad-ohlong, trilobed ; pappus none. August 
and September. 1., lower ones pinnatifid; uppermost onea quite 
entire ; all slightly scabrous on the margin. A. l^ft. California, 
1834. 

Xfc platygloSM (broad.tongned). This is the correct name of the 
pmnt described in this work as Calliehroa platj/gloaaa. (B. M. 
3719 ; a. B. F. G. ser. ii. 373.) 

UABWOST. See Plnatbaffo. 
liSAT. A Leaf is an expansion of the cellnlar tissue 
of the stem, traversed by fibro-vasonlar bundles. The 
use of Leaves is to afford a large surface for exposing 
to the action of sunlight and heat the food absorbed by 
.the plant, and thus cause assimilation ; they also provide 
for evaporation, and absorb the carbonic acid of the air. 
Thb varioas terms employed in describing the shape, 
duration, and insertion, Ac., of leaves will be found in 
their proper places in this work. 

LEAP BVM. See Bnds, Beaf. 

XiSAPXiBT. One of the divisions of a compound 
leaf. 

XiSAP-MZVS&S. Many plants are liable to have 
their leaves mined by the larv» of minute insects, which 
may belong to varioas groups — Beetles {Orcheatea Fagi in 
Beech-leaves, Ac.), Sawflies (species of Fenuaa, Ac.), 
Lepidoptera (species of Lithocolletiaf Ac.), and Biptora 
(species of Phytomyza, Ao.). In general, the affected 
plants seem to snffer little harm from the existence of the 
mines, unless these are very numerons. This is fortunate, 
as the only remedy is to omsh the larve in tlie leaf 
between the finger and thumb — a remedy not suitable for 
extensive application. See also Calcrjr Plj» HoUy-leaf 
Plj, and Fwsttip Pljr. 

L8AP XOinitB. Leaves, when thoroughly decayed, 
so that they readily separate into small particles, constitute 
what is termed l^af Mould, a valuable manure in many 
instances, especially on heavy soils, and one of the most 
important ingredients for the soil used in ihe suooessful 
cultivation of the majority of pot plants. If of good 
quality! and free from injurious fungoid growths, it may 
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be need freely, particularly with tender seedlings and 
onttings of soft- wooded sabjeots. The production of roots, 
in young plants of this description, is induced and ao- 
oelerated with more certainty by planting in the material 
under notice than by the use of any other. The quality 
of Leaf Mould depends very materially on the s^ of 
leaves composing it, and in the manner of preparation 
adopted. The best leaves are those oolleoted from a wood, 
or other place, whore the principal trees are Beech and 
Oak, and where their leaves f^l over a large surface 
each year, and naturally deoay slowly until those beneath 
the Burfaoe become changed into a light mould. In many 
instances, such Leaf Mould cannot be obtained, on ac- 
count of the necessary removal of the leaves to preserve 
tidiness; but, on the other hand, its importance and ad- 
ditional value over that artificially prepared is insuffi- 
ciently recognised in many places where quantities might 
be oolleoted in woods. Leaf Mould of good quality may 
be used to the extent of about one-third in composts for 
Azaleas, groenhonse Bhododendrons, and many fine-rooted 
hard-wooded plants of this description. It may, with 
advantage, be freely incorporated along with peat in the 
preparation of beds for nearly all Erioaoeous plants 
outside. Further, nothing is bettor suited for improving 
flower-beds, or for adding to soil of any description for 
placing round trees, shrubs, or plants, whose roots it is 
desired to encourage. If leaves have to be gathered 
into a heap for Leaf Mould, a plaoe should be selected 
where they may be spread rather thinly, so as to avoid 
any excessive boating by fermentation. The whole should 
bo tnmed over ocoaaionally, so as to expose all parts in 
tnm to the infinenoe of the weather and air. Where air 
cannot reach leaves that are of a somewhat hard, dry 
texture, their decay is exceedingly slow, unless there are 
other substances intermixed to hasten decomposition. 
Water may be applied artificially for the pnrposo, bat 
it never has the same effect as rain ; and if a large heap 
is made, this latter cannot penetrate far into the interior. 
Leaves should be collected free from sticks, if possible, 
as these are liable to encourage fungoid growths, whioh, 
finding a suitable medinm for increasing in tlie Leaf 
Mould, will, in due course, render it useless for plant 
cultivation. Tlie time taken in roduoing leaves to a 
mould or fine soil depends greatly dh amonnt of 
turning over, and other attention devoted to the pre- 
paration. Much may be done in one year, or even less ; 
but the quality is nsnally bettor if a longer time than 
this is allowed. 

MAP P&OPAOATZOH. The propagation of 
plants by their Loaves is a method of rapid increase 
adopted with great advantage in the case of those whioh 
succeed. An incision made in any firm part of the midrib, 
as well as the petiole, will, in certain instances, induce the 
production of a young plant. Ornamental-leaved Begonias, 
Gesneras, Gloxinias, and several snoonlent plants, are 
familiar examples of subjects largely increased by Leaf 
Propagation. Doubtless, many other sorts of plants 
might be similarly perpetuated, if their leaves remained 
fresh for a sufficiently long time to enable a oallus to form. 
Leaves whioh are nearly fully matured, but still not too old, 
are preferable for propagating purposes ; they will not sno^ 
oeed at all if very young. Merely pegging them on light 
soil, or covering very lightly, for preserving moisture, is 
generally sufficient, with the protection of a close frame or 
bell glass. Snoonlents, inoreased by Leaf Propagation, should 
have their fleshy leaves simply laid on or very lightly 
pressed into sand, and bo kept nearly dry on a eh^f 
until a small bulbil-like plant forms at the end of each, 
where it has bemi detaobed. The propagation of plantg 
by leaves is generally limited to the petiole or ribbed 
portion. Bryophylltm eaVycimm is, however, an enoop« 
tion, as young ones spring, in this oase, from too 
notohee on the margin ol the leaf. 
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LSAF.BOXAiSBS. Bj this name are denoted 
the larviD of ineeots belonging to leyeral different or- 
ders, and all of which may oaoee considerable injury to 
the trees and shrubs in gardens. To herbaceous plants 
they ere less hurtful. The larvm dwell in tubes, formed 
of the inroUed leaves, and are thus well protected against 
aeeaults from without. Many of them have the habit, 
when the plant on which they lire is smartly shaken, 
of crawling from the leaf-tube, and lowering themselves, 
by a thread of silk, till the dreaded danger is past, 
when they pull themselves up by the thread, and re- 
enter the tubes. Advantage may be taken of this habit 
to shake them on to a sheet laid below; and from this 
they oan be collected for destruction. The leaf is re- 
tained in an inroUed form by means of numerous short 
cables of silk, passing from surface to surface of the 
roll. Sometimes, the silk is fixed bsifore the leaf has 
opened originaUy; but, in other oases, the larvm have 
b^n seen at work fixing the threads and drawing the 
leaf into position. In the smaller proportion of oases, 
the inroUing of the leaf is due to swelling on one sur- 
face, brought about by the irritation caused by the 
action of the indweller or indwellers. The damage 
done may be confined to suction of the tissues in the 
interior of the tube, or these parts may be eaten away, 
and the leaf may thus be killed. The leading forms of 
Leaf-rollers are : (1) Moths, for the moat part belonging 
to the group of Tortrioes. The insects seldom reach 
lin. in spread of wings ; but they are at times so numerous 
as to more than make up for their small size individually. 
Their wings are generidly rather broad, and are usually 
dark or some shade of brown. Some species almost strip 
trees of their foliage, e.g., Tortrix viridana on Oaks. 
(2) The leaves of several of the cultivated Willows have the 
margins rolled in to form tubes, the agents being larva 
cl Sawflies of the genus Nematuit or else Gall-midges, 
belonging to the Cecidomyidm, (8) Certain Mites idso, 
of the genus Phytoptu8, roll the margins of the leaves 
of some kinds of plants, so as to form narrow tubes, in 
which they live for protection. Few cultivated plants 
have the leaves rolled by these Mites; though Hawthorn 
and Sloe oooasionally have their leaves a good deal 
injured in this way. 

LBAF8TALX. The (nnexpanded) base of a leaf, 
connecting it with the stem. 

&SAFT. Covered more or loss with leaves ; of the 
consistency of a leaf. 

XJ3ATKS& JTACXST. A common name for the 
grub of the Craac Fly (which see). 

&SATKS&-WOOB. S 0 $ Birc* palustrlg. 

ZJBAVSMWOBTKZA (named ip honour of M. C. 
Leavenworth, an American botanist, who died in 1862). 
Obd. Orucifarw. X. Miehawtii thrives in any ordinary 
garden soil, and succeeds best when treated as a half- 
hardy annual. Propagated by seeds, sown in the open 
toder, in spring. 

hm amwa (golden) is quoted by Dr. Asa Gray as a mere synonym ; 

It is desorloed, however, as having yellow flowers, so would he a 

desimble variety, from a ganlen shuidpolnt. 

lii Mtchanwit (\liohaux*B). /I. rosy-lilac, with a yellow eye, 

freely produced on erect scapes. June. I, slender, lyrately- 

ptai^d, tufted. A Sin. United States, 1868. (B. M. 673a) 

XiSBAKOH. OSD AM OF. Bee Ocdnui Ubani. 

SeSBBSOBXl (said to be derived ttom the native 
name of acme of the tpeoiea). Obd. Legumino$m, A 
genua containing about twenty-four species of greenhouse 
shrubs, all natives of Southern Africa. Flowers yellow, in 
terminal, often unilateral racemes; bracts and braoteolea 
small and^ inooniqkiouous. Leaves linesr-flliform, one to 
thrqe-folioldte. Branches unarmed, slender, or much- 
Ittaimhed and spineeoent, glabrous or silky. Perhaps the 
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only species now in gardens is X. eytieoidee. Some of 
the plants formerly included here are now placed under 
AspalathuM^ Ac. For oultivation, see Aapalktlms. 


L» oytiaoidos (Cytisus-likeX JL bright yellow, laige, on spreading 
longish pedicels. May. I. long-Htalked, trifollolate: leaflets 
linear-oblong, silky, caiiescent A 2ft to 4ft. (B. M. 1689, under 
name of Orotataria puichella). 


XiBB&BTOVXA. Included under Fawonia (which see). 


LBCABXUM. Included under Tricbomanoa (which 
see). 


XiBCABOFTBBXS. Included under Folypodiuu 
(which see). 


BBCKBNAlJlsTXA. See LeachonaultlB. 
LBOTTKXDBiB. A tribe of Myrtaeea. 

ZdBCYTKXS (from UoythoSf an oil-jar; in allunlon to 
the shape of the seed-vessels). Obo. Myrteuxa, A large 
genus (sixty-four species have been described, but not 
. so many are entitled to specific rank) of stove trees, some- 
times very larg^. They are confined to tropical — mostly 
Eastern — America. Flowers often rather large, disposed 
in simple or paniculate, axillary, terminal racemes ; calyx 
segments and petals six, rarely four, the former imbri- 
cated. Fruit coriaoeouB or woody, globular or cupuli- 
form, furnished at top with a lid, which falls off when 
the fruit ie ripe. Leaves alternate, ooriaoeous, entire 
or serrate, dotted. Few of the species are known to 
cultivation. They thrive in a mixture of loam and sand, 
and require a strong heat. Propagation may be effected 
I by cuttings of the ripened wood, inserted in sand, under 
a glass. Under the name of Bapucai Nuts, the seeds 
of X. Zahwajo are sold in our shops as a substitute for 
Brazil nuts, to whioh they are far superior. 

Ife grandlfloim (large-flowered). A 2in. in diameter ; petals deep 
red, very hard ; pedicels thick, snorter thaii the largest petal. 
April /r, ovate, nearly globose, 4in. to 5in. in diameter ; seeds 
ectible and very palatable. I. petiolate, oval, acute, quite entire, 
stiff. A 60ft. to 80ft. Cayeuiie, 1824. 

LBBBBOU&IA. Included under Soilla (whioh see). 

liBDBNBBKGXA (a commemorative name). Oan. 
Phytolaecac9m, A monotypio genus, the species being a 
very ornamental-leaved stove climbing shrub. It thrives in 
a compost of rich loam and leaf mould, and requires 
ample drainage and plenty of pot room. Propagated by 
cuttings, placed in sandy loam, ^undor a hand gloss, in 
gentle bottom heat. 

la. roaeo-senea (rosy-bronze). A whitish, small, inconspicuous, 
disposed in long, drooping, axillary racemes. I large, alternate, 
thick, obovutedanceolate, dark shining coppery -green on the 
upper surface, and bright rosy-violet colour beneath. Stems and 
brunches reddisli-puiple. Central America, 1869. (1. H. 591.) 

LBDOCA&Pnil. A synonym of Balbiiia (which 

$ 69 ). 

BBBUM (from Ledon^ the ancient Greek name used 
by Diosoorides for the Gistus). Labrador Tea. Stm. 
Dulia, Obd. Ericacea. A small genus (four or five 
species) of very ornamental, dwarf, hardy evergreen 
shrubs, inhabiting the Frigid and Arotio regions of the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers white, disposed in many- 
flowered terminal umbels; petals five, obovate, obtuse, 
spreading; stamens five or ten, rarely six or seven, ex- 
sertad; pedioels braoteate at base. Leaves alternate, 
shortly petiolate, linear or oblong; margins recurved, 
entire, rusty underneath, coriaceous. Like most other 
Bo-oalled American plants, the species suooeed best in well- 
drained beds of peat and leaf mould, to whioh sharp sand 
or road grit shotdd be added. Propagated by seeds, but 
prinoipaUy by layering, in sandy-peat soil, and by care- 
ful divisions of established plants in autumn and winter. 

jwy and establishing young plants takes some con- 
siderable time to aooomplish. When transplanting 
Ledums, it is necessary to keep the ball of earth surround- 
ing the roote as intact as possible. 
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Xiednm — continued, 

biudfoUiiiiL See Lelophyllniii biudibliniii. 

^ o a na de n se (Canadian). A lynonym of L. iatifolium eana- 

Klandnlosiuii (glandular), /f. white; fnfloreficonce often 


II — continued. 

replicate margins, clothed with rusty toroentum beneath, h. Ift 
to 3ft United States, Ac., 1763. A handsome shrub, the learea 
of which are said to be a good substitute for tea. (U. B. C. 53<t) 

L. 1* ea&adeiise (Canadian), ft. white, large, disposed In ter* 



eompound and crowded calyx flve*parted. I, oblong or oral, or 
approaching lanceolate, pale or whitish, and minutely resinous, 
dotted beneath, h. 2tt. to 6ft North America. 


Ifc l»tUbUnm (broad'leavedX* A white ; stamens fire, about the 
length of the corolla. Apnl and Itey. I linear.oblong, with 


minal umbellate corymbs. April and May. L ovate, petiolate, 
white beneath. A Sin. to din. Canada. Syn. JL eanadenee 
(under which name it is figured in L. B. C. 1048). 

L. n^boann^lobose) is a garden form, superior to the type 
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L* palustM (marah).* tl. white ; stamena ten, longer than the 
corolla. April and May. t. linear, with revolute niargina, clothed 
with ruaty tomentum beneath, h. 2ft. Northern heiniaphere, 
1762. A amaller and narrower-leaved apccioa than L. latif'olium. 
(L. B. 0. 660.) 

XiSSA (oommemorative of James Lee, 1715-1,795, a 
well-known nurseryman at Hammersmith, who did a good 
deal to popularise the Linnssan system). Obd. Ampelideos. 
A genus of about a score species of stove shrubs or small 
trees, natives of tropical Asia and Africa, and the Mas- 
oarone Islands (rare in Australia). Flowers red, yellow, 
or green ; inflorescence corymbosely cymose. Leaves alter- 
nate, usually very large, simple, or one, two, or three- 
pinnate. Tendrils absent. Leeas require a rich loam, 
and succeed best in a moist stove. Some of them are 
much grown in the tropics for the beauty of their fruits. 
Under cultivation, however, in this country, but few are 
worth growing. L. amahilie is a very handsome foliage 
plant. 

lb aautbllUl {lovely).* I. unequally pinnate, on long chan- 
nelled leafstalks ; stipules large, leafy ; leaflets in two or three 
pairs, stipellate, all more or less lanceolate, rounded at the base, 
acute or aouminate, sparingly serrate ; upper surface of velvety 
texture, and deep bronzy-^een colour, with a rather broad 
central white stripe irregularly indented at the margin ; lower 
surface daret-rea, with a translucent central green stripe. 
Borneo, 1880. See Fig. 385. (Q. C. n. s.. xvR 493.) 
lb eooolnea (scarlet). JU scarlet, in dense cymes. Summer. 
I. tripinnate, glabrous, dark green. Probably one of the dwarfost 
of the Leeas; it commences to flower when about 1ft. high. 
Tropical Asia. (B. M. 6299.) 

See Nephelinm Litchl. 

LSSK (Alliwn Porrum). The Look is a hardy bien- 
nial plant, cultivated for the use of the lower part of 
its leaves, which form a sort of elongated bulb (see Fig. 



Fio. 386. Lkek. 


It has never been found in a wild state, and 
botanists who have studied the subject have confirmed 
the suspicions of Linnmus and the older authors that 
it is a cultivated form of the widely- distributed A, 
Amipelopraeum. Leeks, when well grown, and the stems 
thoroughly blanched, constitute an ezooUent and whole- 
some vegetable; they ore also valuable as a potherb. 
Their extended cultivation in small gardens is confidently 
recommended, as in many — possibly in the majority — it 
is not at present attempted. 

(MHoaiion, Leeks are raised from seed, which should 
be sown thinly in a seed-bed, and lightly covered, about 
the middle of March. A small quantity may be sown 


OF Horticulture. 

Xicek — continued, 
earlier than this for using first, and a later sowing will 
form a succession. If sown thinly broadcast, as advised, 
but little after-attention will be necessary, with the 
exception of weeding, and an occasional watering, untU 
June, when the plants of the main crop will be ready for 
transferring to their permanent quarters. An open situa- 
tion is preferable, and a rich soil, such as that which 
has been manured the previous autumn. Transplanting 
should be performed in showery weather, or, if such does 
not obtain, the ground should be lightly turned over 
afresh, or be watered. Planting is practised in several 
ways; some g^i^owers prepare trenches, somewhat like 
those for Celery, and add soil for blanching as growth pro- 
ceeds ; and others make rather large, deep holes, wherein 
to plant. The latter is the easiest method, and the one 
most largely adopted. A distance of from 1ft. to lift 
should be allowed (according to the variety) between the 
rows, and the plants placed from 9in. to 12in. asunder. 
Holes should be made about Sin. in diameter, and a 
strong plant dropped upright in each, and merely watered 
in. The surrounding space may be filled in with soil 
when hoeing, after the plants are grown sufficiently to 
allow of it being performed without burying the crowns. 
When the trench system is adopted, earthiug-up must 
be practised occasionally, to cause the blanching, which 
is obtained without it by the other method. The Leeks 
will be fit for use from September throughout the winter 
and spring. Any not used before April may be lifted, 
and their roots laid in soil, in a cool position, until re- 
quired; this will prevent them running to seed. If seed 
is desired, some of the best plants should be selected, 
and placed in a warm situation about the beginning of 
March. The seed ripens in autumn, and the heads con- 
taining it may be out when matured, and suspended in a 
cool, dry shed, until the following spring. 

Sorte. London Flag is, perhaps, the best variety for 
general use; it has a till, thick stem, and is largely 
cultivated. The Musselburgh, or Scotch Flag, is a large 
and hardy sort, with long, thick stems. Ayton Castle 
and Henry’s Prize are large and fine varieties for exhi- 
bition. The Lyon Leek is a novelty recently distributed. 
It is stated to have been grown and exhibited with the 
blanched portion 20in. in length, and 4in. in diameter ; 
the whole plant weighing over 41b. This variety has 
been well grown in Scotland. 

XiSGUMS. The fruit of leguminous plants {Legumu 
noses). A solitary two-valvod carpel, bearing its seeds on 
the ventral suture only, 

LEOUMZNOBjE. A very large order of trees, 
shrubs, and annual or perennial herbs, distributed all 
over the globe. The order is divided into three large 
sub-orders, some of the principal characters of which 
are mentioned below. 

The first of those sub-orders, Paptltonacecr, has a 
calyx of five sepals, which arc more or less united ; 
corolla perigynous, of five irregular petals (very rarely 
fewer), more or less distinctly papilionaceous, t.s., 
with the upper petal (the vexillum or standard) larger 
than the others, and inclosing them in the bud; the 
two lateral ones (the alas, or wings) exterior to the two 
lower petals, which last are commonly more or less co- 
herent by their anterior edges, forming a body named 
the Carina, or keel, which usually incloses the stamens 
and pistil. Stamens ton, rarely five, monadelphous, dia- 
delphous (mostly with nine united into one set, and the 
tenth, or upper one, separate), or occasionally distinot. 
Ovary one-oeUed, sometimes two -colled by on intrusion 
of one of the sutures, or transversely two to many-oelled 
by cross division into joints. Flowers perfect, solitary 
and axillary, or in spikes, racemes, or panicles. Leaves 
simple, or rarely compound, alternate; leaflets almost 
always quite entire. All the British representatives of 
the order Leguminoem belong to the sub-order Papilto- 
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noeecB, and among illnatratiTe exotic genera are : Cla^ 
draetiot Vesmodiumf Phctseolue^ Rohinia, Wieiaria^ &o. 

CcBsalpiniew have the corolla imperfectly or not at 
all papllionaceoQs, sometimeB nearly regular, the upper 
or (^d petal inside and inclosed by the others. Stamens 
ten, or fewer, commonly distinct. Illustrative genera 
are: Cmealpinia, CeixiOf Oleditschia, OymnocladuSf &0. 

MimoscB have regular flowers, with ooroUa valvate in 
{estivation and exserted; stamens often very numerous. 
Illustrative genera are : kcocta, ^ilbusia. Mimosa^ &c. 

XJBIAHTKIIB (from letos, smooth, and attfhos, a 
flower ; alluding to ^e absence of hairs on the flower). 
Including PetaeoatylU, Obd. Gentianece, A genus 
comprising ten species of glabrous stove herbs or shrubs, 
allied to Lisianthu»t of which five are from the West 
Indies ; the rest are natives of Mexico and Central 
America. Flowers yellowish-green or blackish, rarely 
white, often rather large; cymes sometimes loosely tri- 
chotomous, at others in corymbose clusters or umbellate; 
bracts foliaoeous, involuorate ; corolla narrow, funnel- 
shaped. Leaves opposite, potiolate, sessile, or amplexicaul. 
The speeies thrive in a compost of sandy peat and loam. 
Propagation may be effected by seeds, sown in a pot, and 
placed on a hotbed; or by cuttings of young shoots, in- 
serted in sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

L. exaertua (exserted). Jl. yellow ; stamens very long, exserted, 
floxnose. L ovate<lanceolato, pedunculate, trichotonious. West 
Indies, 179)1 Shrub. 

L. loiigllblliia (long-leaved). Jl. lemon-yellow, long, drooping, 
on short axillary and terminal pedicels ; tube funnel-shapea, the 
five lobes being at first spreading, and afterwards reflexed. 
August. 1. lanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, acute, downy. 
Branches fastigiate, tetragonal. A. 1ft. to 2ft West Indies, 1791 
An evergreen sub-frutescent annnal. (B. M. 4169.) SVN. 
Liwianthua longifoliua (B. R. xi. 880). 

Lb L eordlfollna (heart-leaved). (. smaller than in the type, 
shortly petiolate ; superior ones cordate-ovate, h. 2ft. West 
Indies, 1816. Annual, 

L. nigriMMMtUi (blackish). Jl. blackish, pendulous ; panicles much 
branched, loose. July and August. 1. decussate, lanceolate, 
acuminate, three to five-nerved. Branches terete. A. lAft. Mexico, 
1842. Annual. Liaianihua nigrtKene. (B. M. 4041) 

Lb mabellatiiB (umbellateX Jl. green ; umbels many-flowered, 
involucrate, axillary. May to July. 1. obovate-lanceolate, acumi- 
nate ; petioles connate. A 10ft. Jamaica, 1843. Shrub. (B. M. 
4243.) 

IiElMAHTHIUM. A synonym of MeUuitliiiim 

(which aee). 

XJBZOCrKmni (from leios, smooth, and cheiloa, a 
lip; in allusion to the smooth labellum). Erroneously 
spelt Leochilua. Stn. Cryptoiaccua. Obd. Orchidew. A 
small genus (four or five species) of stove epiphytal 
orchids, natives of the West Indies, Mexico, and Central 
America, closely allied to Oncidium, bnt differing in 
having the arms of the column x>laoed below the stigma, 
and by the presence of a honey-pore at the base of the 
lip. Flowers usually yellow, small, racemose. Loaves 
oblong or narrow, flat, narrowed into the petiole. For 
oulture, Ac., aee Oaeidilim. 


Ltiopliyllttm — continued. 

Myrtle. Stns. Ammprsine, DendHum, Fiachera. Obd. 
Ericacew. A small, erect, bushy evergreen shrub, which 
thrives in a peat soil, or a very sandy loam. Propagated 
# readily by layers, made in autumn; or by seeds, sown 
in pans and placed in a frame, oare being taken never 
to allow them to want water. 

L. bnxifleltiim (Box-leaved).*^ Jl. white, with pink tips and backs 
to petals, disposed in terminal oorvuibs. May and June. I, small, 
convex, oval, glabrous, shining, h, 6in. to 1ft. New Jersey and 
mountmns of Virginia, 1736. Syns. Ammyraina bweifolim (under 
which name it is fhmred in B. B. 631), ledum bwijoliuin 
(B. M. 6752). There are two or three distinct forms of this pretty 
little shrub. 

LSX08PSUI1JM. A synonym of WeimiiLimiB 

(whi^ aee). 

USlWUIaVB, A synonym of flCalabnila (which aee). 

XJBZTHSBXSES. A small and but little known 
order of shrubs, allied to the Walnuts, inhabiting Florida 
and Texas. It contains but one gonus, Leitneria, and a 
couple of species. 

X.SMBOTBOFXS 8SCNiXX.X70LXU8. A synonym 
of Cytiaua aeaailifoliua. 

EBXVA (an old Greek name, of uncertain meaning). 
Duckmeat ; Duckweed. Obd. Lemnaceas. A genus oom- 
prising seven spooies of small, floating herbs, distributed 
over Europe, Northern Asia, and North America, but 
rare in the tropics, five being natives of Britain. These 
plants are without distinct stems, or real loaves, **but 
consist of small, leaf-like fronds, either separate, or 
cohering two or three together by their edges, emitting, 
in most species, one or more fibres from their under 
Burfaoo into the water, and multiplying by similar 
fronds growing out of their edges. Flowers very rare, 
appearing from a fissure in the edge, or ou the upper 
surface of the frond*' (Bentham). The species are of 
no horticultural value. The pretty little Chilian Nertera 
depreaaat with its red fruits, sometimes passes in gardens 
under the absurdly wrong name of Fruiting Duckweed. 

UBXIIACSJB. A natural order of very small her- 
baceous plants, found floating freely on the surface of 
stagnant waters in all climates, but especially in tern- '%> 
perate regions. Flowers aohlamydeous, naked, or en* 
olosed in a spatbe, rednood to one or two stamens, 
accompanied by a sessile pistil. Lemnaoom are the 
smallest known Phanerogams, and are allied to Aroidem 
and Naiadew. There are two genera — Jjemna and 
Wolffi>a-^nnd twenty species. 

LSXOBT. The fruit of Citrus Zduumum (which 

aee). 

XiEXOV BEBOAXOTTS. See Oitnu XdmuttL. 
XiEXOE OBAfiX. Several species of Andropogon 
are called Lemon Grass, vix., A. citratum^ A. Eardue, 
and A. Schcenanthua. The proper name of the lattiT 
speoioB is Ginger Grass. 


Ife imriU Bt ue (keeled). Jl. nanicled, on a long terete peduncle : 
sepals light copper-coloured ; petals with a deep copper-coloured 
Umb, and cop^-coloured dots and streaks on a yellow disk ; 


Up yellow, with white crests and chestnut spots and streaks on 
the disk. 1. one to each pseudo-bulb, yellowish-green. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovoid, andpitons. Mexico. (Bd. B. it 76!) 

L. eodUMurlB (spoon-shaped). Jl. pale yellow or purple-and-yellow 
variegated ; Up obovate, bltmt, crestea at base ; crest semi-lunar ; 
scape fllifmrm, erect, simple or divided. 1. shorL oblong, pointed, 
variable in sUse, usually exceeded by the scape. West Indies, 1842. 

L* OBOUUotdMi (Onddlom-Uke). yf. yellow-green, tinged with 
red. spreading, imiform. eUtetical ; lip lemon-colour, blotched 
with Me purple. April. Pseudo-bulb ovate or oblong-ovate, 
smooth, grten, crowned with a single, oblong-lanceolate, rather 
rigid, but scarcely coriaceous leaf, acute, and very obscurely 
striated. Mexico, 1^. (B. M. 5^, under name of Oneidium 
maerantharum). 

L* Muignlwolgutui (bloody). Jl, ^mscii. La Ouayra, 1842. 


(friwi Istof, cniooth, and phyXUm, 

a leaf ; vefaning to the leavti being quite amootb)* Sand 


3UBXOEXA. Included under Bavuniu (which see). 

X^BIIB (the classical name). Lentils. Obo. ' 

minoecB. A small genus (probably of not more tfaia two^ , 
or three epeoies) of hardy, dwarf, erect or sub-soandesii' . . 
annuals, natives of the Mediterranean region, one ’ 
them (L. eaculenta) being extensively oultiTatod in ' 
Southern Europe, Northern Africa, and the warmetT;, 
parts of Aeia. It is not much cultivated in thte ^ 
country, but will succeed, if desired, in a light soils : 
and warm situation. Seeds should be sown, at 'i'f: 
beginning of April, in drills about l^ft. apart, and ihl ; 
plants allowed to grow on the ground. When thovsteini ' ’ 
tom yellow, the plants should be pulled up, and UH , / 
to dry In the sun. Seeds may be stored in tho ^ 
when ready, and will keep good a long thne Ih a 
tdaoe. '« '* 

;■> , If , 
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Lens — eontivi ned. 



Fio. 387. Upper Portion of Plant and Pod of Len8 

ESCULENT A. 


L. eeonlentn (edible), yt. pale blue, small, in long-stalked, 
few-flowered, racemose clusters. Summer. 1. usually terminating 
in a long, simple or slightly-branched tendril ; leaflets (about six 
pairs) narrowly lanceolate • oblong. /i. 6in. to 18in. Native 
country unknown. One of the most anciently cultivated plants ; 
it was well-known Uj the Egyptians and Persians, and has been 
grown in Europe since the days of the Roman Empire. The seeds 
(lentils) are highly valued as food, being amongst the most nutri- 
tious of vegetable substances. See Fig. 387. 
LSHTIBULASIEX:. A natural order of dicotyle- 
dons, belonging to Lindley’a bignonial alliance of perigy- 
nous exogena. Chiefly aquatic or marsh herba, moat 
abundant in idie tropica, ^owera ahowy, irregular ; calyx 
divided, peraiatent; ooroUa bilabiate; atamens two, in- 
olnded; anthera one-oellod. Leavoa radical, either un- 
divided or out into filiform root-like aegmonts, bearing 
little bladdera. There are four genera — thh best known 
being Pinguicula and Utrieularia — and about 180 speoiea. 

Lena-abaped. 

Twmxji. The aeeda of Lens eeculenta (which 

M«). 

XJIOSrOm (from laon, a lion, and cue, ofoa, an ear ; 
in ^fluaion to the fanciful Ukeneaa of the oorolla to the 
^ar of a lion). Llon'e Ear. Obi>. Lahiata, A genua 
%ompriting about twelve apeoiea of greenhouse herba 
or ahrubs, mostly found in tropioal and Southern Africa, 
one apeoiea being broadly dispersed through the Maa- 
oarene Islands and East Indies; also found in tropioal 
America. Ilowera red or yellow, sessile, often showy ; 
hornet villoae ; oorolla tube often exaerted ; limb bilabiate ; 
whorls densely many-fiowered, aometimoa solitary at the 
topi of the branches. Nutleta ovoid-triquetrous, obtuse 
or tmnoate at apex, glabrous. Leaves dentate. The 
apeoiea, when well grown, are very ornamental, and are 
of. eaay oultnre in a rich loamy aoil, if once properly 
eatabUahed. Propagated by oattinga, which strike freely, 
in a gentle bottom heat, in eprly spring. 

teL U, 


Leonotln — continued. 

When rooted, they should be potted off, and shifted into 
larger sizes as becomea requisite ; continual stopping will 
induce a bushy growth. The plants may be kept in the 
open air throughout summer, and removed to the groen- 
bonse at the approach of autumn. 

Ii. intermedia (intermediate), fl. bright fulvous or orange- 
yellow, hairy, in whorls of about thirty from the uppermost Joints 
of the stem. September. 1. wrinkled, on very long stalks, 
smoothish and opaque above, downy beneath ; lower ones ovate- 
cordate, obtuse ; upper ones lanceolate. Stems erect, remotely 
jointed, h. 4ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1822. (B. B. 860.) 

L. Leonnma.* Lion’s Tail. Jl. scarlet, villous, 2in. long ; whorls 
rather loose ; calyx finely tomentose. Winter. 1. oblong-lanceo- 
late, bluntly serrated, tomentose beneath, and pubescei^ above. 
Branches tomentose. h. 3ft. to 6ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1712. 
Shrubby. Stn. Phlomia Leonurui (under which name it is 
figured in B. M. 478). (G. C. n. s., xix. 186.) 

L. nopetiofoliR (Catmint-leaved). corolla deep shining orange 
scarlet, upper lip projecting far beyond the nether one ; whorls 
distant, many-flowereu. September. 1. cordate, obtusely and 
deeply serrated, green, mib-tomentose: petiole the length of the 
leaves. A 4ft. to 6ft. East Indies, 1778. (B. R. 281.) 

LEONTICE (from leon, leonfoa, a lion; alluding to 
the fancied resemblanoe in the leaves to the print of a 
lion's foot). Obd. Berberidecc, A small genus (three or 
four speoies) of herbs, with tuberous rhizomes, natives of 
central Asia and South Europe. Flowers yellow, race- 
mose; racemes sub-paniculate; sepals six to nine, peta- 
loid; petals six, much shorter than the sepals, truncate 
at apex. Leaves twice or thrice pinnate or trisected, 
with rather thick segments ; oanline ones few. L, altaica 
— ^the speoies best known to cultivation — is a half-hardy 
plant, ' sncoeeding in common soil. It may be increased 
by offsets, or by seeds. 



Fio. 388. Leonticb altaica, showing Habit, detached Leaf, 
and Portion of Inflorescence. 


X,. aitaloa (AltaicX A about twelve, in terminal deflected ra- 


uneaual feaflets, on paAial petioles. Stem erect, succulent, green 
at base. A 3in. to 6in. Altai Mountains. See Fig. 3^ (B. M. 
3245.) 

L. Ckurysogimiiin. See BongMrdSa EauwoUIL 

LBONTODOE (from leon, leontoSy a lion, and odont, 
tooth ; referring to the tooth-like margins of the leaves). 
Hawkhit. Including Thrincia, Obd. Compoaitm, Thii 
genus comprises about forty speoies of hardy herbaceous 
plants, of which one is a native of North America, and the 
rest inhabit Europe, Central and Western Asia, and North 
Africa. Florets entirely strap-shaped, and surrounded by 
several rows of overlapping bracts ; receptacle naked. 
Leaves spreading, toothed. None of the speoies are of 
any value hortioulturally. 

LEONTOPOBXUM (the Greek name, given origin- 
ally by Diosoorides ; from leon, leonfot, a lion, and poue, 

2 K 
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Leontopodium — eoniinited. 

a foot; in reference to the flower-heada resembling the 
foot of a lion). Lion’s Foot. OttD. Compositw. A genus 
comprising five species of tufted woolly perennial herbs, 
of which three (probably varieties of one) inhabit the 
mountains of Europe, and extra-tropical Asia, and the 



Fio. 389. Leontopodium alpinum. 


others are natives of the Andes of South America. Flower- 
heads small, in dense cymes at the apices of the 
branches; floral leaves involucrate, clustered. Leaves, 
radical ones snh-spathulato ; cauline ones alternate, entire. 
L. alpinum, the only species in cultivation, is a pretty 



■ 9 

Fio. Seo. Flower-head of Leontopodium 


hardy plant, which is largely ooUeoted fof sale by the 
peasants in Switzerland, Ac., under the popular title of 
Edelweiss. It succeeds in firm, well-drained sandy soil, 
on exposed parts of rockwork. New plants may be raised 
from seeds, annually, or the old plants may be divided, 


Leontopodium — continued, 

in spring. Seeds ripen but sparingly in this country in 
moist seasons, but are more freely produced when the 
summers are favourable. They must be kept in a dry 
place throughout the winter. 

L. alpinum (alpine).* Edelweiss. Jl.-hBods terminal, enveloped 
in woolly bracts. June and July. 1. white, woolly; lower ones 
lanceolate, narrowed into the stalk ; cauline ones sessile, linear- 
oblong. h. 6in. Alps, 1776. See Figs. 389 and 390. (B. M. 19^i 
under name of Onapfialiutn Leontopodium.) 

LBOPAJtB MOTK. This insect is widely diffused 
in England, but is seldom very abundant. The moths, 
both male and female, have the ground colour white, 
semi-transluoent on the wings, scattered thickly with 
blne-blaok roundish spots. The hind wings have the 
spots less distinct. The antennm, in both sexes, are rather 



Fio. 391. Leopard Moth (Zepzsra iBscuLiV-FEMALR. 

short ; in the female (see Fig. 891), they are thread-like, 
but in the male they are pectinate at the base on each 
side. The larva (see Fig. 392) is whitish, with black 
glossy spots, and has a blackish plate on the seg- 
ment next the head. It feeds on the wood in the in- 
terior of the stems and branches of Pear, Apple, and 
Plum-trees ; but the trees seem to suffer very little from its 
attacks, and Newman even remarks that the infested trees 
seem to bear larger crops of fruit than the healthy onoa«»^ 
The pupte may be found in the galleries bored by the 
larv» ; the^ move readily along by means of rings of small 
spines on the hinder parts of the body. The moths appear 






Fio. 392. Caterpillar op Leopard Moth. 


about midsummer, and may be found on the tree tranks. 
The males are attracted by light, e.p., to gas lamps. If 
desired, the larva may be killed in their burrows either 
by pushing down a strong wire, or by injecting a aolntion 
of soft-soap or tobacco-water. It has also been re- 
commended to force fumes of sulphur or tobacco-smoke 
into the burrows. See also Zttseots. 

LSOFABD’8 BAITS. Bee Boroniouai. 

XOOTOLDXVZA PITLOKBA.. Sm Cocoa Wa^ 
delianu. 

LBFAVTHBS (from lepis, a scale, and anfkoi, a 
flower; scales flower-shaped, including the stem). Obd. 
Orchideo!. A genus comprising about forty species of 
stove epiphytal orchids, natives of the Andes of SouUi 
and Central America, the West Indies, and Mexico. 
Allied to Pleurothallue. Flowers very small; peduncles 
often clustered; sepals spreading; petals small; Up olfcen 
adnate to the base of the column, two-lobed. The two 
species described below are those best known to enltlTa* 
tion. For culture, see PlenrotliBlliiH. 
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LepantlieB — continued. 

L* oalodiotyon (handsome • netted), fl. yellow and red, very 
small. 1. sesHile, pale in*ecn, with rich brown veins, h. 2in. New 
Grenada, previous to 1861. (B. M. 5259.) 

Xa* Baagnlnoa (blood-coloured). Jl. blood -coloured ; peduncles 
afCfcrejprate, shorter than the leaf ; sepals ovate, glandularly ciliated, 
as also the lip; lateral lobes of lip wiiij:; -funned, spreading, 
middle lobe three-lobed, pressed to the culuinn. January. L 
ovate, three^toothed. Jamaica, 1845. (B. M. 4112.) 

LSPANTKUS. A synonym of Hcieranthera. 

X.EFSCKZNXA (named after John Lepechin, a 
Russian botanist, who died in 1802). Ord. Lahiatcc. A 
genus comprising three species of “half-hardy Mexican 
herbs. Corolla yellowish or whitish ; tube shorter than the 
calyx, naked within ; limb shortly bilabiate ; whorls six to 
ten-flowered, in dense terminal crowded spikes, or the 
lower ones, or sometimes all, scattered. Nutlets ovoid, 
smooth. Leaves rugosoly dentate. The undermentioned 
Bpeoies requires a loamy soil. Propagated by divisions 
of the plant in spring ; or by cuttings of young shoots, 
placed under a hand glass, at the same season. 

Xfc spioata (spiked). Jl. yellow, small ; whorls crowded into 
terminal oblong or Htih-glohnse H])ikes, lin. to l^in. long. 
Summer. 1. nearly sessile, 2in. to 6in. long, ovate, obttise, crenu- 
lated, wrinkled. Stem erect. A. 1ft. to lift. Mexico, 18(X). (B. It. 
1292.) 

LEFSRZZA. The plants formerly placed in this 
genus are now included, by Bontham and Hooker, under 
PhsBdranaBBa and TJrceoliua (which see). 
ZiEPZCYSTIS. Included under Pulypodium. 

ZiSPZDAGATHlS (from lepis, lepidoa, a poale, and 
agathis, a ball ; referring to the curved infloroaoence, and 
the flowers being placed between the scaly bracts). Oitn. 
AcanthacecB. A genus comprising about fifty species of 
herbs or sub-shrubs, natives, for the most part, of the 
East Indies, the Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Africa, 
with two inliabiting tropical America. L. crietata, probably 
the only species yet introduced, is a stove evergreen shrub, 
thriving in any liglit, rich soil. Cuttings of young 
shoots will root during May, if inserted in sandy soil, 
and placed in bottom heat. 

L« oriatata (crested). Jl. purple. June. (. linear-lanceolate or 
oblong, glabrous. A. 2ft. India, 1820. 

LSFZPZtTBZ iJjepidium, Greek name used by Dio.s- 
oorides : it is a diminutivo of lepis, a scale, and probably 
alludes to the form of the pods). Pepporwort. Ord. Cru- 
cifercD. A genus comprising from sixty to eighty (by 
some authors estimated at 100) species of herbs or sub- 
shrubs, widely dispersed, and of variable habit. Flowers 
white, small, raoomoso, ebraoteato. Loaves variable. * The 
species are valueless as ornamental subjects; but the 
undermentioned is an esteemed salad plant. 

Xfe aatlvnin (cultivated). Common Garden Cr^.v. /!. white. 
June. Pods orbicular, winged. (. variously cut ana divided. 
Branches not spiny. A. 1ft. to l^ft. Probably a native of Persia, 
Ac.t 1548. An erect branched, smooth hardy annual. (By. En. B. 
165.) Sm also Cress, Garden. 

LSPZBOCAJtTA. A synonym of Parinarinm 
(which see). 

ZiSPZDOPTfiRA. This order of insects includes 
tlie butterflies and moths alone. It is well charaoterised 
lOf the four large membranous wings, covered with small 
scales, and by the entirely suctorial mouth ; in the latter, the 
jaws are adapted to form a long tube, which, when not 
in use, is spirally coiled away below the head. The 
larras are known as caterpillars, and possess six true 
legs on the front segments, besides a variable number 
of prolegs or fleshy legs behind. They feed almost 
always on plants, and are often very dostruotivo {see 
Kawthora Caterpillars, Kybemia, Ac.). The pupm 
ara almost motionless, and are often inolosed in a cocoon 
of silk, earth, or other material. The limbs in the pupm 
are olosely bound down to the body (obtected). The 
Lepidopte^ are divided into two great groups: Diumit 
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or butterflies, with antennro usually clubbed at the tip ; 
wings usually erect in repose, not coniu'cted by a spine 
and hook ; pupro usually naked and often angular ; almost 
all are day fliers. Noetumi, or moths, with antennm 
jwinted at tip; wings connected by a spine and hook, 
usually horizontal in repose ; pupas more rounded than 
pupm of the Diurni, almost always in a cocoon ; mostly 
nocturnal in their habits. The larvm of this group are 
more frequently injurious than those of the Diurni. 

Z.EPISMZnM. This genus is now included, by the 
authors of the " Genera Plantanim,’* under Rliipsalis 
(which see). 

ZiEPTASr^EA. Included under Veronica (which 
see). 

LEPTZVELZJL (from leptos, slender, small ; on 
account of the habit and size of the plants). Obd. 
Composites. A genus (now included, by Bontham and 
Hooker, under Cotuld) consisting of abo 't oighteon 
species of hardy, mostly perennial, herl , inhabiting 
Australia, Now Zealand, and the Ant:, otic regions. 
Flower-heads rather small ; receptacle at length conical ; 
corollas yellow ; achenes glabrous. Xjoaves alternate, 
pinnatifid or pinnatoly dissected, rarely undivided or 
toothed. L. dxoica makes a pretty summer carpet of 
dark green slightly pinnatifid leaves, and is much used 
for carpet bedding. For culture of the three species 
desoribod below, see Paronychia. 

L. dloloa (dioDcious).* jl.-heads pale yellowish (male and female 
Himilar), small, on slender scapes, M'hich m.ay ecpial leaves in 
length. Summer. 1. stalked, dark gnsen, lin. to 2iii. long, linear 
or snathulate, obtuse, semipinnatind. Stems creeping, rather 
stout, short. A. 2in. to Sin. New Zitaland. 

Ifc lanata (woolly). Jl.-Iieads iin. in diameter ; involucre fleshy, 
three or four-seriate, glabrous, glandular, olliptic-rotundate ; 
peduncles shorter than the leaves. 1. petiolate, oblong, obtuse, 

S innatifid ; sepnonts acute, the margins of the upper ones pinna- 
iid-serrato ; baso sheathed. Stem prostrate. Lord Auckland’s 
Islands. 

Xfc plumosa (feathery). Jl.-hsads solitary, about iin. in diameter ; 
receptacle naked, conical ; involucre one-seriate ; peduncles ter- 
minal and lateral, solitary, elongated, slender, a.s long as the 
petioles. 1. long-stalked, linear-oblong, obtuse, tri pinnatifid ; 
segments ultiroatmy subulate. Lord Autkland’s Islands. Plant 
softly and loosely hairy. 

ZiSPTOCElLAS. Included under Caladenia. 
ZiSPTOCKZLUS. Included under Acrostichum. 
ZiSPTOOZONXVM. Included under Hymenophyll um. 
ZaEPTOPACTYLON. Included under Oilia (which 
see). 

EEPTODERMZS (from leptos^ slender, and derma, 
the skin ; in reference to the thin bark). Obd. Ruhiacecs. 
A genus comprising three or four species of evergreen 
branching shrubs, natives of the Himalayan Mountains and 
Eastern Bengal, with one inhabiting North China. Flowers 
white or pink, at the apices of the branohes or branch- 
lets, shortly axillary, sessile. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate, lanceolate. Branches twiggy, terete. L. Ian- 
ceolata, the only species yet introduced, is a greenhouse 
shrub, allied to Kamiltonia (which see for culture). 

lanoeolata (lanceolate), /t. white, scentless, sessile by threes 
at the ends of the branches ; involucre calyciform, of two loaves ; 
corolla funnel-shaped, saibrous. Juna Z. lanceolate, attenuated, 
acute, membranous, villous ; stipules triangular, villous. Branches 
quadrangular, downy while young, h, 6ft. Nepaul, 1842. 

ZiSPTOQXtAMMS. Included under Qymnogramme. 
LSPTOMZSZtZA (from leptos^ slender, and meris, a 
part ; referring to the slender and almost leafless shoots). 
Obd. SantalacecB. A genus oomprising fourteen speoies 
of greenhouse shrubs, limited to Australia. Flowers 
minute, in little terminal or lateral spikes, raoemes, or 
clusters. Branohes numerous, slender, or rigid, appa- 
rently leafless. Leptomerias thrive in a compost of sandy 
peat and fibry loam, to whioh may be added a few pieces 
of oharooal. Propagated by cuttings of firm young 
shoots, placed in sand, under a boll glass. In all proba- 
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bility, the speoies described below is the only one yet 
introduced. 

It. BiUardierl (Labillardi^re'H). ft,, white, very minute, disposed 
in numerous spikes, ft, greenish'red, flestiy, edible. Branches 
erect, very slender. A. 6ft. 1823. 

^fiPTOPl^SIT&ZA. Included under Diclcaonia. 

XtSFTOPTSBJB {di Blume.) A synonym of Gel- 
■eminm (which eee). 

X.SPTOPTSSIS (of Presl). See Todea. 

IsEPTOPTSTTM. Included under Iflopynun 
(which see). 

liSPTOS. In Greek compounds this sigrnifies slender, 
graceful; hence, leptophylluSf slender-leaved. 

IJBPTOSIPKON. Included under Gilia (which 
eee), 

XiSPTOSPE&MXTM (from Upioe, slender, and 
epemia, a seed; seeds slender). Including Fabricia. 
Okd. Myrtacece. This genus comprises about twenty-five 
species of greenhouse or half-hardy shrubs, rarely small 
trees, mostly natives of Australia. Flowers usually 
white, sessile, or rarely shortly pedicellate, solitary, 
or two or three together, at the ends of short branch- 
lets, or in the axils of the leaves. Leaves alternate, 
small, rigid, entire, nerveless, or one or three-nerved. 
Leptospermums thrive in a compost of loam and peat, 
to which may be added a small quantity of sand and 
charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of young shoots, 
placed in sand, under a glass, during May ; or by 
seeds, sown in gentle heat, during March. The species 
are not very generally cultivated. 

Xa. nmlligaiixil (ambiguous). A synonym of Kutuea eoiifolia, 

L. nttennatlim (thin), ft. white, usually two on a short silkv 
peduncle; calyx tube densely silky • pubescent. Summer. I. 
linear-lanceolate, acute, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Australia, 17d5. 

L. toweaciens (yellowish), ft. white ; calyces glabrous. Summer. 
I, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, dotted. A. 4ft. to 6ft. Australia, 
1788. 

L. t, snuidlfloniiii (large-flowered), ft. white, large ; calyces 
villous, with coloured teeth. Summer. 1. lanceolate, narrowed 
at both ends, mucronate. A. 4ft. to 6ft. Australia, 1803. 
(L. B. C. 614.) 

Xfc t, obovntiim (obovate). ft. white ; calyces glabrous, with 
coloured teeth. Summer. (. obovate, emarginate, glabrous. 
Bnmehes angular, a little winged, h. Aft. to 6ft Aostiilia. 
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Xfc Uswlgmtiuii (smooth), ft, axillary, solitary and sessile, or nearly 
so, or very rarely two together, on a common peduncle. 1. from 
oborate-oblong to oblong-cnneate, or narrow-oblong, obtuse, 
mostly ^in. to iin. long. A. 20ft to 30ft Australia. BYN. Fatnieia 
UBvigaia. Bee Fig. 395. (B. M. 1304.) 

h. lanlifanuii (wool-bearing), ft. white ; calyces very villous, 
irom spreadiim pill Summer. 1. oblong or oval, mucronate, 
pubescent on both surfaces, or only beneath, h. 3ft Van Die- 
men’s Land and Australia, 1774. 

is, myrUfoliiim (Myrtns-leaved). ft, rather small, all, or nearly 
all, solitary, sessile and axillary. L usually small, obovate or ob^ 
long, flat or concave, nerveless, or one or taree*Bervsd. A 8ft to 
lOft Australia. 
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L. Booparium (Broom-like), ft. reddlsh-lUao ; calyces glabrous 
Summer, f. ovate, mucronate. A. Aft. to 6ft. New Zealand, 
1772 and 1876. The leaves of this species are used as tea. There 
is a variety of this, grantliJUmim, figured in B. M. 3419. 

L. B. Juniperinum (Juniper-like). A narrow-leaved fonoi 
agreeing with the type, except in the foliage. 

laEPTOSTHE (from leptoeein^ BlondemosB; a name 
applicable to the original, but not to most of tho speoies, 
except aa to the leaves and their divisions). Ord. Com* 
poeitcB. A genua (now inoluded, by Boniham and Hooker, 
under Coreopsie^ but regarded as distinct by Dr. Asa 
Gray) containing about seven species of New World 
annual or perennial, herbaceous or suilruticoso, smooth 
and glabrous plants, with showy pedunculate heads — the 
ray and disk being both bright yellow — and pinuately 
divided or dissooted loaves. They have the habit of 
Coreopete (which they represent on the Western side of 
North America), “ but mostly with pistillate rays, and 
always with a ring on the tube of the disk corollas, or 
at its juncture with tho throat ** (Gray). For culture, eee 
CoreopsiB. 

Is. oaillopBldoa (Calliopsis-like). fl.-heade rattier large and broad, 
with peauncles a span long. Aiituiun. f., lobes narrowly linear, 
soinetimoa incised. A. 1ft. to 2ft. California. Annual. (U. U. 
1873, 330, under name of Leptosyne maritiitia.) 

Lb morltlma (maritime), ft. ‘heads largo ; rays sixteen to twenty, 
lin. or more lung ; disk generalW lin. in diameter. Autumn* 
1. bipinnately divided into narrowly linear lobes of a line or two 
in width. A. 1ft. Perennial. (B. M. 6241, under name of Core- 
opii* maruima.) 

I«. marltln^ of ** Revue llorticole” (maritime). A synonym of 
L, calliopeideet. 

LEPTOTES. Included under Tetraxuiora (which tee) . 

XJS8CHEHAVLTZA. (named after L. T. Lesohenanlt, 
1773-1826, a French botanist and traveller). Formerly 
spelt Lechenaultia, Obd. Ooodenoviea, A genus com- 
prising sixteen species of very ornamental greenhonso 
herbs, uudor-shrubs, or shrubs, confined to Australia. 
Flowers blue, white, yellow, red, or greenish, either soli- 
tary and terminal or leaf-opposed, or several in compact, 
leafy, terminal corymbs ; corolla oblique, the tube slit 
open to the base, or rarely closed, the lobes all or par- 
tially erect, and connivent or spreading. Leschenaultias 
are amongst the most beautiful and offeotive of green* 
honse hard- wooded plants. Their successful cultivation 
requires the most careful attention at all seasons, par- 
tioularly in regard to watering. They are propagated 
from cuttings, which should be taken, in spring or summer, 
from the points of shoots that are moderately firm, and 
inserted in well-drained pots of very sandy peat, under 
a shaded bell glass, in a little heat. Established plants 
will sometimes require a little stopping, to insure a 
symmetrical habit. This should be seen to so soon as 
flowering is over ; and, if it is necessary, a few email 
stakes may be nsed for training or supporting the branches 
left. The soil used in potting or re-potting should con- 
sist of fibry peat and silver sand. It is very important 
that the stem of the plant should not be buried, or plaoed 
so as to be lower than the surrounding soil. A rather close 
frame will be beat for a time, after the roots have been dis- 
turbed ; but a light, airy situation should be afforded at all 
other times. The plants should hot be exposed in the open 
air to ripen their growth ; this treatment is generally 
rious, if not fatal to them, although it is beneficial to 
many other plants of a hard-wooded, but . much stronger- 
growing nature. If a light, sunny position, under glass, 
is selected for their cultivation throughout the autumn 
and winter, ripening of the wood may fairly he expected, 
and the plants will be uninjured by alternate heavy rains 
and dryi^ winds. Only soft water should be nsed for 
watering, and it should be judiciously administered at 
all times. L. hiloha major is perhaps the finest Ume* 
flowered hard-wooded shrub in cultivation, and It, formoea 
is an exceedingly handsome speoies. The speolm de* 
•eribed below ere thoee beet known to oultivAMob. 
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lit arenata (arched). A synonym of L. linarioides. 

Xi* Baxtarl (Baxter’s). A synonym of L. formotta. 

biloba (two-lobed).* fi. blue ; corymbs few-flowered ; segments 
of corolla cuneated, deeply two*Iobed» with a mucrone between 
them. June to August. 2. linear-obtuse. Stem branched. A. 1ft. 
1840. Shrub. Syns. L. Drummondi^ h, grandifiora. (B. B. 1841, 2.) 
The form rmv'or Is a very desirable one, being somewhat larger, in 
all its parts, than the type. 

In ohlorantha (greenish-flowered), tl. similar to those of L. for- 
nutsa, but pale green in colour ; the two upper connivent lobes of 
the corolla are acuminate, and more or less recurved. L Jin. to 
Jin. long. A low, diffuse, much-branched shrub, with the habit 
of L. /ormosa, of which it is probably only a variety. 
is, Drummondl (Drummond’s). A synonym of L. Inloba. 

Ii* formoaa (handsome).* yf. scarlet, axillary, solitary, bractless, 
drooping ; upper lip of corolla rounded, entire ; lower ones tri- 
partite. June to September. 1. linear, h. 1ft 1824. Shrub. 
SVNS. L. BaxUH, L. multijlora (L. B. C. 1579X L. ohlata. (B. M. 
2600 ; B. R. 916.) 

Xi« grandlflora (large-flowered). A synonym of L. biloba. 

Xh larlolna (Larch-like). A scarlet; corymbs three to flvo- 
flowored ; corolla having the tube hairy inside at the bottom ; 
segments spreading, two-lobed. June to August. 1. filiform, 
compressed, apiculate. Stern branched, h. 1ft. 1844. Shrub. 
Syn. L. 8})lena$ns (under which name it Is figured in B. M. 4256). 

L, llnarloldes (Toadflax-liko). fl. yellow, toiminal ; corolla larce, 
with three broad spreading bifid segments and two smaller entire 
ones. August. 1. scattered, filiform. Stem branched. 1844. 
Shrub. Syns. L. arcuata (B. M. 4265), Sccevola grandijiora. 
jU, mnltiflora (many-flowered). A synonym of L. formom, 

Xi. oblata (oblate). A synonym of L. f ormosa. 

L. aplendena (splendid). A synonym of L. larieina. | 

XiSSFEDBZA (named after D. Lospedez, once 
Governor of Florida, and a groat patron of botany). ' 
Okd. Leguminoace. This genus comprises about twenty- 
five species of annual or perennial herbs, shrubs, or sub- 
shrubs, distributed over North America, temperate Asia, 
ttic mountains of the East Indies, and the Archipelago, 
and also in Australia. Flowers purplish, rose or white, 
borne in axillary clustora or racemes, or terminal panicles ; 
calyx lobes nearly equal, or the upper two shortly united ; 
standard orbicular, pbovato or oblong, narrowed into a 
claw j wings free ; keel obtuse or beaked. Leaves 
pinnately trifoliolato, rarely one-foliolate ; leaflets en- 
tire, exstipellate ; stipules free. Several species have 
been introduced ; but, except L. hicolor, they are but 
rarely seen in cultivation. 

Xfe Moolor (two-coloured). JL rosy-nurple, numerously produced 
in long pendulous hranched panicles. I, glabrous, with ohlong 
leaflets, h. 4ft. to 6ft. North China and Japan. Syn. Deamo- 
dium pendulijlorum. (B. M. 6602.) 

Xi. retlonlata (netted). JL violet : peduncles few-flowered. 2., 
leaflets varying from oval-oblong to linear, whitish-downy beneath, 
with olose'pressed pubescence. North America. There are 
several varieties, the principal of which are : 

Xi* t, MigllstlldllA (narrow-leaved). Jl. closely clustered on 
straight branches. 2. crowded ; leaflets narrowly oblong or linear, 
often silky. 

Xa» r. dlv^rgans (diverging). A loosely panieled. 2., leaflets 
oval or oblong. 

Ik r« MSSUiflora (sesslle-floweredX A principally on peduncles 
mnoh shorter than the leaves. 

LBmS& XAT BV0. Bee Kay Bugs. 

LB88B&TXA (named after Benjamin de Lessert, of 
Paris, 1778-1847, author of **IooneB Plantarum ”). Obd. 
JbegwninoacB. genus oomprises about thirty species 

of greenhouse herbs or sub-shimbB, natives of the Cape of 
Hope. Flowers pink or red, rarely white, in axillary 
pedonoolate racemes; vexillum sub-orbiculate, spreading 
or reflexed, naked within; claw short; wings oblong; 
keel upright or incurved, obtuse, often shorter than the 
vexillum. I^eaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets entire, exsti- 
pellate. Probably the species here desoribed is the only . 
out now in cultivation. It thrives in a loam and peat I 
oompost. Propagated by seeds, or by divisiozis, in spring. 


ikTongated, pednhoulaie. ‘August. 2., leaflets oval, silky beneathi 
pubeso^ above, h. 1ft 1776. Herhaoeons perennial (AM. 6106.) 

A* Now included under Freeiera, 
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XiBTTUCB (LcLctuca eativa). The Lefctuoe is a hardy 
annual, which has been extensively oultivated in this 
country since, and moat likely long previous to, 1562. 
Botanists agree in looking upon the garden Lettuce as 
a oultivated race which has originated from L. acariola. 
The old Greeks and Romans cultivated the Lettuce as a 
salad plant (Theophrastus mentions three varieties), and 
in the Orient it was, perhaps, grown at a still more remote 
period. There are two distinct types, termed respectively 
Cabbage and Cos varieties. The latter may have boon 
introduced from the Greek Archipelago or the Levant, 
as it derives its name from an island there, originally 
known as Cos. Cabbage Lettuces are distinguisb(i<l by 
their broad, rounded loaves, forming a low, spread- 



Fio. 594. Cabdaqk Lettuce. 

ing head nearly close on the gronnd (see Fig. 394). Cos 
varieties grow upright, and the leaves are more of an 



Fio. 395. Cos Lettucb. 


oblong shape (see Fig. 395). Lettuces, especially good 
Cos varieties, are very popular, and amongst the most 
useful of salading plants. To insure crisp, thoroughly- 
blanohed hearts, it is necessary, with some sorts, to close 
the outer leaves together, and tie them. There are others 
wMoh overlap, and do not require tliis attention to secure 
the desired end. Acres of land are devoted to the first 
spring crop in the neighbourhood of large towns, the 

grown according to requirements, and, praotioally, none 
in which a few would not be acceptable. 

OiUtivation, Lettnoes are in request nearly all the year 
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round, in places where they are proonrable. The spring 
and early snmmer supply is, perhaps, generally the most 
important. The mo.st successful method adopted with 
plants for this crop is to sow in frames about the middle 
of September, and again in October. The frames should 
bo prepared some time in advance, by having a bod of 
fermenting material, from 1ft. to 2ft. thick, placed beneath 
them, and tlie inside filled up to within 1ft. of the glass. 
About Oin. of light soil should bo laid over the surface, 
after the manure has been evenly trodden down. Fer- 
menting material admits of free passage for water, and, 
consequently, keeps the plants well drained ; its heating 
properties are not required. Seeds may be sown broad- 
cast, and the sashes kept on until germination takes place, 
when air should be freely admitted in fine weather. 
When the plants are large enough to handle, the weakest 
should be thinned, so as to leave tlio others about 2in. 
apart. But little water will bo required during the 
winter, the object being to induce a hardy and sturdy 
growth, and prevent damping. This latU*.r is chiefly to 
be guarded against in winter time, as it frequently causes 
much injury. Frost should merely bo excluded by cover- 
ings of dry litter, or similar material, and this should bo 
removed by day on all favourable occasions. Growth may 
be encouraged as the days lengtlien, and tho plants be 
gradually inured, and placed outside in February, where 
they are intended to grow. The state of the weather, 
and the severity of the season, must be taken into con- 
sideration, as these may vary each year, and cau.se special 
arrangements to bo made. 

Lettuces like a rich, rather light, soil, which should 
be manured deeply down, where tho roots arc situated. 
A distance of about 1ft. apart each way allows suflicient 
space for the plants to develop. If dibbers are used, 
the holes should be well filled in, cither at the time of 
planting, or afterwards with a hoc. Growers of early 
Lettuces on a largo scale are particular in filling dibber- 
holes from the south or sunny side, as, although appa- 
rently a trifling matter, the plants are found to succeed 
much better than when tho reverse plan is adopted. Fre- 
quent hoeings in fine weather greatly encourage growth, 
and also prove beneficial in keeping down woods and de- 
stroying slugs, which always prove very destructive to 
young Lettnees. 

In mild and favourable localities, tho foregoing method 
of winter cultivation and protection is not generally 
followed ; hardy varieties being selected and grown 
on south borders outside. When intended for outside 
culture, they should be sown a month or more earlier 
than when frames are to be used for winter protection, 
in order that tho plants may be large, and better able 
to withstand frost and wet. A sheltered border, sloping 
to the Bonth, sbonld be selected, and none but hardy 
varieties grown, such as the Hammersmith Hardy Green 
Cabbage, and Brown or Bath Cos. In many gardens, 
these varieties are sown about the middle of August, 
and the plants transferred, during the autumn, to any 
warm or sholterod positions ; the foot of a south wall 
being usually one amongst others selected. Cabbage 
varieties may be placed from Gin. to 9in. apart, and a 
reserve stock should be kept in the seed-bed for filling 
up any blanks that occur. If some of the plants from 
this sowing are placed Gin. apart, on an old hotbed, 
under glass, and kept protected daring winter, they will 
prove useful in spring, before those grown outside are 
ready. 

Seed sowing of Lettuces in spring should bo commenced 
in a warm frame about the end of January, or early in 
February, and bo repeated at the end of the latter month 
for a succession. Small plants thus raised must be 
prioked out under hand glasses, or on a spent hotbed, 
nntil they are snffloiently strong for placing in the open 
ground. From the middle of March nntil August it is 


Iiettiioc~~-cofitttiued. 

advisable to make sucoessional sowings, according to 
roquiromonta, in open borders, at intervals of two or 
three weeks ; then, if one lot should run to seed quickly, 
because of hot weather, another will soon bo coming on. 
Timely thinning in tho seed-bed is very important, as 
the plants, if once allowed to draw, never do so well 
afterwards. Few positions are unsuited for Lettuces in 
summer, provided they are attended to, by careful 
planting and watering at first, and there is suffioiont 
light to prevent the loaves drawing np instead of form- 
ing close hearts. In small plantations, it is preferable 
to transplant with a trowel in summer time, to pre- 
vent a severe check being caused by injury to the 
roots. Advantage should always bo taken of olondy 
weather, if possible, for tho operation. Any of the 
autumn crops may be lifted before the appearance of 
frost, and re-planted, rather closely, in any spare frame 
or house, free from drip, and where frost is merely 
excluded. By adopting this method of preservation, the 
season of supply may be considerably prolonged. 

Seed-saving, Where it is desirable to save seed, the 
finest speoimens should bo solcotod for tho purpose, such 
as form good hearts, and do not previously show a dis- 
position to seed early. Different varieties must bo kept 
isolated, or separated in some way, when in flower, tor 
keep the product true to the original character. The 
parts which flower, and, consoqnontly, ripen tho seeds 
first, produce the best; and they should be seourod in 
proforonco to waiting for tho ripening of the whole lot. 
If tho branchleis are collected, and laid on a cloth in the 
snn, when tho seeds are in a forward state, tho latter soon 
ripen, and may bo rubbed out. Seeds may keep good 
for three or four years, but they are always considered 
best tlie second year, and should be icHtod before being 
depended on afterwards. 

Sorts. The names of these are extremely numerous ; 
but large numbers of supposed sorts, when grown under 
similar conditions, have boon found synonymous, or in- 
sufficiently distinct to merit their separate names. Tho 
following is a list of good varieties in each class; those 
marked with an asterisk are specially reoommended. 

Cabbage Lettuces. *ALLTnE Year Round, very hardy, com- 
pact, and of good quality. Buown Butch, much like the White 
butch, except that the leaves are more brown where exposed ; 
it forms a good-sised head, which blanches wliite, and is of ex- 
cellent quality. •Karly Paris Market, a valuable early sort, 
much grown in France. *Hammersmith Hardy Orbkn, leaves 
thick, dark green, wrinkled ; one of the hardiest and most exten- 
sively grown sorts of tliis class. Large White, heads large, 
somewhat flattened, withstands hot weather well ; a gooii sort 
for summer use. Mai.ta, heads flat, compact, blanches well; 
leaves pale green, somewhat soft. *Nkafolitan, heads large, 
firm, and crisp, habit dwarf ; a good variety, of excellent qufUlty, 
considered the best for summer. Stanstead Park, compact, 
good for autumn sowing, with light protection in winter; very 
similar to White Dutch *Tknni8 Hau., small sort, forming close 
hearts, which are white and crisp. ToM Thumb, very compact 
and of excellent quality ; good for all seasons. *Wiiite Dutch, 
a hardy sort, which hearts readily ; larger than Hammersmith 
Hardy Green. 

Cos Z^ttuoos. Alexandra White, of immense size, crisp, line 
flavoured. *Brockbt Hall Brown, hardy, and of excellent 
flavour : stands a long time before running to seed. *Brown OR 
Bath Black-seeded, large, hearts well when tied np ; a very 
hardy variety, the best of all for standing the winter. Early 
Orekn, tolerably hardy variety, smaller but a little earlier than 
Paris Green. *MooR Park, largo and crisp, hardy, and not liable 
to run to seed. Nuneuam Park, solid and crisp, grows to a largt 
size. *Paris Green, resembles Paris White, except that It Is 
hardier ; the leaves are dark green before being lynched ; an 
excellent variety, requiring no tying. *Paris White, large, 
heart very white, crisp, and excellent; blanches well without 
tying ; generally esteemed as the best summer Cos variety in 
cultivation. Suoarloap, good Imrdy variety for autumn soinng ; 
requires no tying. 

Injufioue Insects. In common with most salad herbs 
and potherbs, Lettuce suffers from the ravages of many 
kinds of larv»; and it is also the chosen food of a few 
insects. The roots are eaten by the larvas of Click 
Beetles (Wireworms) and of Oookohalers (May Bugs), 
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The leaves are devoured by the oaterpillars of not a few 
of the larger Moths, including the Tiger Moth (Arctia 
Caja) And its allies, and the genera Agrotis, Noctua^ 
Mameatraf Fluaia^ and other thick-bodied night moths. 
For the methods of destroying such larvm, aae Insects, 
Snrfiaoe Caterpillars, and Tiger Moth. The Let- 
tuce Fly {Anthomyia Lactucoe), in the maggot stage, 
feeds on the fruits, eating out the seeds, and tliorcby 
destroying the harvest when plants are grown for seed. 
The maggots are footless, tapering near the head, trun- 
cate and toothed at the tail, dirty yellowish- white, 
and a little over iin. long when full grown. In the 
Lettuce head, or on the ground, they turn to pups, 
oval in form, and red-brown in colour. The flies emerge 
from the pupm in early summer. They are about the 
siae of a house-fly, and are rich brownish-black, with 
brown wings. Infected seed should not bo used for 
sowing; and, as soon as the plants are seen to be dis- 
eased, the whole crop should be carefully looked over, 
and the larva removed, or, if not worth this trouble, 
the plants should be burned, to destroy the maggots. 
Aphides, or Qreen Flies, of several siiecies, feed on 
Lettuces, two or three kinds of Siphonophora feeding 
on the leaves and young shoots, and species of the genus 
Femphigua dwelling on the roots. The latter are far 
more hurtful than the former, as they kill the roots, 
and thus destroy the plants. Femphigua belongs to a 
group of Aphides that want the two tubes so con- 
spicuous in the others on the hinder segments of the 
back of the abdomen, and that have the cubital vein 
third from the body in the front wing not forked. 
The species hurtful to Lettuce are P. fuacifrona and 
P. laetucariua. Both live in cavities hollowed out of 
the soil beside the roots, and lined with fine cottony 
filaments secreted from the bodies of the insects. The 
second species is usually the more common and destruc- 
tive of the two, and forms the secretion more plentifully 
than the other. Prevention is difficult ; nor is an 
attack usually suspected till the drooping of the plants 
indicates injury to the roots. The Aphides are generally 
found on scraping away some earth from the surface 
of the roots. Soaking the ground around the plants 
with soapsuds, lime-water, or tobacco-water, has been 
suggested as a remedy; but the gain would scarcely 
repay the cost. Infested plants should be speedily 
and carefully removed, so as to destroy the Aphides 
on the roots; and the ground should have quicklime 
or gas-lime dug into it to destroy any of ^e pests 
that may remain in the soil Attacks may, perhaps, 
be prevented by surface-dressings of soot, lime, or other 
substances disagreeable to insects. Both species live also 
upon the roots of various grasses and other plants ; hence 
it is difficult to eradicate them. ^ 

Fungi. Of these, the most hurtful is the Lettuce 
Mildew {Faronoapora gmglioniformia). Affected leaves 
show a yellowish discoloration on the upper surface, and 
on the lower surface there is a coat of fine white velvety 
threads, too small to be seen with the unaided eye. Under 
the microscope, the hairs are seen to be bifurcated from 
five to seven times, and each ultimate branch ends in a 
flattened dilatation, which bears four minute stalks on 
the comers, and one in the middle, each surmounted by 
an oval or nearly globular minute one-celled i^re. In 
cold weather, in autumn, resting-spores are also produced 
in the tissues of the host plant. Their special use is to 
withstand the cold season, and to propagate the fungus 
whan the weather becomes fit again to stimulate growth 
in spring. The velvety threads above described arc 
pushed trough the stomata, or little mouths of the plant. 
After a time, the patches of the loaf that boar the fungus 
begin to decay, and soon pass into a pulpy, rotten con- 
dition. The outer leaves are the first part affected, in 
^ring, while the flowers and seeds also frequently suffer 
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much in the autumn. The more crowded the Lettuce 
plants are, the more liable are they to injury from this 
fungus. If the plants are grown in a close, damp atmo- 
sphere, such as that in a frame for forcing them, in spring, 
or if weakened in any way, the Mildew does far greater 
mischief than where there is free access of air. Ex- 
posure of the plants to cold air has been found to mate- 
rially check an outbreak of Mildew ; but the only method 
that can be relied upon is to remove the diseased plants 
as quickly as possible from among the healthy ones, 
taking care not to leave infected stumps of old plants in 
the ground. It is necessary also to keep the ground 
clear of Groundsel, Thistles, and other weeds belonging 
to the order CompoaitoBf since they also are food-plants 
of this Mildew. 

LSTTUCE FLY {Anthomyia Lactucoa). The larva 
is at times very destructive to the seed of the garden 
Lettuce. The eggs are laid on the flower, and the 
yellowish-white maggots bore into the seed-vessels, eat 
the seed, and then go on to repeat the process. They 
change into chestnut- brown oval pupaa in the flower-head, 
or in the ground, towards the end of September or in 
October. The flies appear in the next spring or summer, 
and are about the size of house flies. The female is 
grey, with a chestnut stripe down the face, and blackish 
logs. The male is black, with the face chestnut-brown ; 
four pale stripes on the front of the thorax ; the rings of 
the abdomen grey, with dark base and triangular spot; 
legs black, and wings dark. 

Frevention, Care should be taken to insure that the 
seed, when sown, is free from pupm. Infected crops, 
when cleared off the ground, should be burned. 

LETTUCS, LAME’S. Bee Corn Salad. 

LEECABEEnDMOE (from leulcoa, white, and dendron, 
a tree; the Wittebroom, or Silver- tree of the Cape 
colonists). Obd. Froteaceas, A rather large genus (about 
seventy species have been described) of woolly or gla- 
brous shrubs or trees, entirely confined to Southern 
Africa. Flowers greenish or yellowish, in heads at the 
tips of the shoots, sometimes rendered conspicuous by 
the large leaf-like coloured bracts which surround them. 
Loaves coriaceous, entire. The following is the most 
ornamental and best known species; several have been 
introduced, but very few are now in cultivation. 

L. argenteum (silvery).* Silver-tree. yi. yellow, in terminal 
heads, and of but little beauty. August. 2. closely set upon the 
stems, lanceolate, Ain. to 6in. long, liu. broad, of a very beautiful 
silvery white, h, 16ft. 1693. A very handsome tree, too rarely 
seen in cultivation. The dried leaves are imported, and largely 
used in the making of wreaths, Ao. (B. B. 979.) . 

LEVOADEVDSOK (of Salisbury). A synonym 
of Leuoospermiim (which aee), 
LEUCKTEEBEIKOIA (named after Prince Leuch- 
tenberg). Obd. Oacteca. A monotypio genus, the species 
being a greenhouse succulent. Flowers produced at the 
top of the plant, among the younger mamillm, very like 
those of Cereua, but having a more cylindrical perianth 
tube, and the stamens growing to its inside as far as 
the bottom of the petals, after which they converge and 
meet in the centre, closing up the mouth of the tube. 
The species, like most other succulents, require careful 
watering. For general culture, aee MamiUaria. 

L. prinoipla (princely), yi. rich clear yellow, large, usually soli- 
tary, produced near the axils of the tubercles. 2. glaucous 
green, succulent, Ain. or Sin. long, triangular, truncated at the 
apex, and there bearing six or seven long chaffy, or almost horny 
linear, or subulate flexuose scales, of which the centre one is 
almost as long as the luamillfc, and the others form a whorl 
nmnd the centre. Stem about as thick as a man’s arm, bard and 
woody, covered with the remains of decayed mamillm. Mexico, 
18A7. (B. M. A393.) 

LETJCOCARPUS (from leukoa, white, and k<arpoa, a 
fruit ; alluding to the colour of the berries). Obd. Berophu- 
lartncce. A monotypio genus, the species being a tail, 
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pnberolonB or greenhonse herb, very ornamental 

when laden with its white fruits. For oulture, see 
Misnnliui. 

li. alatua (winged). corolla yellow, bilabiate, with an elon- 
gated tube ; stamens Included ; filaments glabrous. yeUow ; 
peduncles axillary, opposite. September. I lOin. long. 2in. 
broad, opposite, spreading horizontally, acutely serrulate, lanceo- 
late. attenuated and entire towards the base, at their origin 
dilated and stem • clasping, much veined and reticulaletl. 
Branches decussate, widely spreading. Stem 2ft. to 2j^ft. high, 
erect, four-sided and four-winged. Mexico. Syn. Mimulm 
perfoliatus (under whicli name it i.s figured in B. M. 3067). 

XJBIJCOCORTNE (from leukoSy white, and korynOy 
a club ; referring to the eterile anthers). Obd. LUiacem. 



A genus comprising three or four epeoies of pretty 
half-hardy bulbous plants, natives of Chili. Flowers 



Pio. 397. Detached Fix>wers of Two Variktibs of Ledco- 
coKYNE ixJOiDES, ons with entire segments, the other with 
toothed ones. 
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white or blue, in terminal few-flowered umbels, pedicel- 
late ; perianth salver-shaped ; scapes simple, leafless. 
Leaves radical, narrow, linear, channelled. Bulbs tuni- 
oatod. For culture, see Xxia. The following are the best 
known species: 

lu alllAoaa (Onlon-Ilko). yt., perianth pale lilac, eight to nine 
lines long ; sepnents linear-acute, longer than the tube. many, 
firm, green, 6in. to Sin. long, scarcely one line broad, fi. 6in. to 
12in. Chili. 

li. Izioldes (Ixia-like). A. white or pale blue ; umbels froth 
four to six-flowerod. August. 1. about 1ft. long. A 1ft, Chili, 
1826w Syn. L. odorata, ^e b'igs. 396 and 397. (B. R. 1293; B. M. 
2832, under name of Broduea ixioides.) 
li. odorata (sweet-scented). A synonym of L. ixioides. 



FlO. 39B. liBUCOlUM JUTIVUa. 

LBIFOOXVIK (Leueoum, the old Chreek name used by 
Theophrastus, from leuleoi, white, and ion, a violet; re- 
ferring to the colour and fragrance of the flowers). Snow- 
flake. Including Acte and Erinotma. Obd. AmaryU 
Udea. A genus comprising about nine species of orna- 
mental hardy bulbs, natives of central Europe and 
Mediterranean region, and closely allied to Oalawthue, 
Flowers few, in umbels, or reduced to one, often pen- 
dulous; seape fistulous. Leaves few, sometimes narrow^ 
linear, sometimes plane, loriform. There are but a few 
of the species in onltiration. They thrive in a free. 
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rich soil. If very haary, an addition of a little 
peat or leaf mould is recommended. Inoreased by offsets, 
which should be secured as soon as possible after the 
foliage ripens. Any of the species of Leucoium are ad- 
mirably ^apted for naturalising in the same way as 
the Snowdrop, which they resemble in general appear- 
ance, if a sufficient number of bulbs is obtainable. 

L. SSSttvnm (summer).* Summer Snowflake. /I. pure white, 

it- 

blunt keeL hT lift. Cent^ and SoutlT 'Europe ' (South 
of England). An exceedingly pretty plant, and of easy culture 
in any ordinary garden soil. See w8. (B. M. 1210.) 

L. sntnmBale (autumnal). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as Aeir autumndlit. (B. M. 960.) 

L. Hanutadeall (Hemandes’a).* JL white, about iin. long ; 
perianth segments oblong, obtuse, marked with a green spot ; 
stem one to three-flowered. Summer. 1. linear, about ^in. 
broad, flat, obtuse. A. 1ft. to l^ft. Majorca. This species is 
known in gardens as L. ptUehellum. It is generally supposed to 
be a rariety of L. tuttvum, but is not so ornamental, and is, 
consequently, less grown. (L. B. C. 147&) 

L. pnlohellnm (neatX A garden name of X. Utmandetii, 



Pig. 300. Lbucoium ybrnum, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 


h, Tamum (spring).* Spring Snowflake. Jl. white, with a green 
root on the tips of the segments, solitary, drooping, fragrant. 
Spring. 1. few, linear. A. 4in. to 6in. Central Europe, 1696. 
Syn. JMnotma vemum. A very handsome roecies, well suited 
for either rockwork or the border. See Fig. (B. M. 46.) A 
yariety named bijlorum is sometimes seen in gardens. (B. M. 
1993). 

LSTTCOZJBVA. A synonym of Zanthoaia (which 
tee). 

LSUCOPOOON (from leucot, white, \nd pogon, a 
beard ; referring to the limb of the corolla being bearded 
with white hairs). Ord. Epacrid$iB. A genus com- 
priidng' about 130 speoiee of handsome greei^onse ever- 
green ehmbs, rarely trees, of which 118 are from 
Australia, and the rest from New Zealand, the Pacific 
Idands, and the Malayan Archipelago. Flowers white, 
small, in terminal axillary spikes, rarely racemes. Leaves 
variable, sessile or petdolate, striate-nerved. All the 
species here described are Australian. For onlture, see 
BpftOviB. 

la. ftnilAexicaillla (stem-clasping). JL white; splkM slender, 
Interrupted, terminal and in the upper axils, longer than the 
leaves ; brsets lanceolate, leaf-like, and nearly as long as the 
flowers. June. L sessUe, stem-clasping, spreading, cordate- 
ovate, aeute, convex or with recurved margins, oiliate, striate on 
both sides. A. 3ft. 1616. Btn. Styph$Ha €mpl»xicauli9. 

Ia« aUBtmlln (Southern).* Jl. pure white ; spikes many- 
flowered, erect, axillary. Winter and early spring. L linear- 
lauoeolate, more than lin. long, with recurved smooth margins. 
A aft to 4ft 

OttUtarafK^-lovtog). A white; spikee ehort and denro, ter- 
SSlaal or la the uppennMt asila, or terminating ehort, leafy, axil- 
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laiy branches. May. L usually oblong or linear, obtuse or with 
a short point. A. 2ft 1824. 

li. eriooiflen (Heath-likeX JL white, few together, in close axil- 
lary clusters or spikes, rarely exceeding the leaves. June. 

L mostly oblong-linear, mucronate, but sometimes narrow and 
acute ; margins revolute or recurved. A. 5ft 1815. 

interruptna (interrupted). A. white, small, rather numerous ; 
spikes slender and interrupted, but not exceeding the leaves, 

' . . - two or three together at the ends of the branches. 
June. I. mostly crowded at the end of each year’s shoot, so as to 
appear verticillate, from almost oval to oblung-elliptical, obtuse, 
or with a minute callous point, flat, or nearly so, finely nerved. 
A. 2ftk 1826. 

junlperiniui (Juniper-likeX Jl, white, almost sessile, solitary 
or twin. April to June. 1. divancate, lanceolate-linear, ending in 
a setaceous mucrone, with recurved, slightly denticulated margins. 
A 3ft. to 4ft 1804. (L. B. G. 447.) 

L. lanoaolatlis (lanceolateX A white ; spikes nodding, aggre- 
gate, axillary, many-flowered. Winter to summer. L lanceolate, 
flat, dark green. A. 6ft to 12ft. 1790. (B. M. 3162.) 

L. Ridiel (Biche’s).* Jl. pure wnite ; spikes erect, many-flowered, 
a little shorter than the leaves. Winter and spring. 1. glabrous, 
oblong-lanoeolate, hardly lln. long, broadest beyond the middle, 
convex above, with sub-recurved margins. A 3ft to 4ft 1822. 
(B. M. 3251.) 

Xa, wartlolllatiui (whorled).* JL white or pink ; spikes nearly ter 
minal, aggregate. Summer, i. oblong-lanceolate, attenuated at 
the apex, disposed in whorls 2in. to 4in. long, of a lovely rose- 
colour when young. A. 3ft to 6ft. 1837. (B. M. 6366.) 

It. Wircatas (twiggy), g. white ; rolkes terminal and axillary, 
almoM aggregate, lew-flowered. Summer. 1. linear-lanceolate, 
attenuated at the apex, very acute, convexly concave, imbricatea 
and spreading, with dilated margins. A. 2ft. 1824. 

XsSVCOSPBSMtlM (from leuhoa^ white, and eperma, 
a seed ; in allnnon to the downy seeds). Stns. Diaatella, 
Leueadendron (of Salisbury). Ord. Proteacecs. This genus 
comprises about twenty-four speoies of greenhouse ever- 
green shrubs or small trees, natives of South Africa 
Flowers solitary under each bract, sessile, capitate. 
Leaves sessile, ooriaoeous, often toothed at the apex, 
and generally covered with silky hairs. For culture, eee 
ProtM. 

li. fpradi41flornin (large-flowered). Jl. yellow ; style longer than 
the very villous flower : stigma equal-sided, oblong. May to July. 

L oblong-lanceolate, three-toothed and entire. Branches very 
hairy. A 4ft. 1800. 

li. Unanra (linear-leaved). JL yellow ; style longer than the hairr 
flower ; stigma gibbous on one side ; involucre downy. August and 
September. L linear, entire. A. 4ft. 1774. 
li. medium (intermediate). orange ; drooping style nearly twice 
as long as the hairy flower ; stigma gibbous. May and June 
L linear-oblong, entire, two or three-toothed. A. 3ft. 1794 
Syn. Protea Jormoaa (under which name it is figured ir 
A B. E. 17). 

JjBUCOSTBCIZA. Now included under Dawallia 
(whioh see). 

LBUCOTKOB (the name of a sea-goddess in the 
Greek mythology). Ord. EricacetB, A genus containing 
about eight species of handsome hardy shrubs, natives 
of North America and Japan. Flowers white, disposed 
in terminal and axillary pauioulato raoemes. Leaves 
alternate, petiolate, oblong or lanceolate, sermlate, per- 
sistent or deoidnons, penninerved. Leuoothoes require 
a peaty soil, or one oomposed of peat and leaf mould. 
They are amongst the most desirable of hardy erioa- 
oeous shrubs. Propagated by seeds, which should bo 
covered very lightly; by layers; and by divisions of 
established plants, in autumn or winter. Leucothofls, 
like many other shrubs of a similar oharaoter, do not 
grow very fast when young, or before being well esta- 
blished. 

Xfc aoumlaata (acuminate^ Jl. white, borne in great profusion ; 
corolla cyUndrically ovate, pedicellate, drooping ; raoemes axil- 
lary, very short, corymbose, nearly naked. June. L ovate- 
lanoeolate, gradually narrowed to the top, acuminated, quite 
entire or unequally serrated, glabrous, shining, retioulately 
veined, leathery. A. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1766. Btn. 
Andromeda aeuminata (under which name it is figured in 
8. B. B. 89). 

Ito MdllArlR (axil -flowering).* Jl. white ; corolla ovate-cylindrioal ; 
raoemes axiliaryi spioate, sessile, beeet with soely braoti. May. 
i obl^ or oval, aomnlnated, covered with eoattered glandular 

2 L * 
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bain on tbo under eorface. Yonnf branches eloUied with 
powdery down. A. to 9ft. North America, 1765. 

1*. Cataaluel (Cateeby*sX A white, exhaling the unpleasant 
odour of Chestnut blossoms ; sepals orate-oblong, not oTerlapping 
in the flower. May. I. oTate-lanoeolate to lanceolate, and uper- 
ing into a long and slender aoumination, serrulate throughout, 
conspicuously petioled. A. 2ft to 4ft. North America. sYNS. 
AnJnmtda (B. M. 1955) and A. mrOtoHs (& M. 

2367). 

lu lhawlaUa (Mrs. Haris').* A. whiter recurred, pendulous*, 
racemes nearly sessile, many • flowered, erect forming close 
terminal panicles. 2. oblong, obtuse at both ends, obscure^ 
serrulate,bi^ht green. A Mt. to 5ft California, lo63. ^ M. 
6247.) 

L. raoumiMMt (raoemoeeX* ft. white ; racemes or spikes mostly 
solitary, erect or ascending ; sepals lanoaolate<.onite, rery acute. 
May and June. 2. oblong or oral-lanceolate, acute, serrulate, 
somewhat pubescent when young, and on the midrib beneath. 
A 4ft to 10ft North America. (W. D. B. 36, under name of 
Androm$4a spAoto.) 

L. raeumi <recurred> JL white ; racemes spreading or recurred S 
sepals orate. June, t more acuminate than in L, rao$mota> 
North America. This species is dwarfer and more straggling than 
L, raeemota, SYif. Aiufrsmeda rscursa. 

LSI78SA (named in honour of De Leuse, a friend 
of Be Candolle). Stn. Rhaeoma. Obd. Compotiim. A 
genus comprising three species of hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials, one broadly dispersed through the western region 
of the Mediterranean, another from Portugal, and the 
third from Spain. Flower-heads purplish, large ; involuore 
OYoid or sub-globose, shining; receptacle densely sub- 
paleaceous, setose. Leaves alternate or radical, dentate 
or pinnatifid, hoary-tomentoee underneath. Only one 
species — L. eonifera — is in cultivation. This is a pretty, 
rather strong-growing, interesting plant. It requires an 
ordinary garden soil, and may be increased by seeds, or 
by divisions of the plants, in spring. 

1*. oonlfera (cone-bearing)L /.-Acecb purple ; involucre scaly, 
glabroua. July. 2. lanceolate. Stem simple, one-headed. A. 

South Europe, 1683. 

A scientific knowledge of Levelling, 
suflSioiently exact for land surveying, is rarely expected 
of a gardener; but, in the execution of ordinitfy ground 
work, an acquaintance witlbthe principles, and the method 
of applying them according to requirements, will be of 
the utmost importance. Levelling is a tern similarly 
applied to the equalising of soil, either on a borisontal 
or an inolined plane snHeoe. T^en the preparaMon of 
land, by digging, for the reception of seeds or crops, is 
the only object in view, the surface will generally be 
rendered level enough with the spade or rake, if their 
use is guided under the eye of a practioal workman. In 
the formation of an edging of any description, the making 
or gravelling of walks, tnrf-laying on lawns, draining 
operations, Ao., some method, in aooordance with soien- 
tbflo teaching, mnst be adopted, If satisfactory results 
would be attained. The difference in permanent work, 
as above named, executed on a definite plan, regarding 
the Levelling or the natural inclination of the s^, and 
that performed in a haphazard way, is widely marked, 
even on its oompletion, and more so when tested, after- 
wards, by heavy rains. Where the general surface of 
garden land is flat, or nearly so. Levelling is of greater 
importance, in order to disj^e of any superfluous rain 
or other water which may ooUeot. A slight incline will 
cause water to flow, hut an obstruction to the same ex- 
tent will similarly obeok its course ; and, as inequali- 
ties of this sort cannot with certainty be avoided where 
the uses of levels are ignored, their value in securing 
a uniform surface on any plane will be readily seen. 
Beferenoe may first be iflade to the theodolite, a 
rather expensive* instrument, principally used in land sur- 
'^oying, for measnring the horisoDtal or the vertioal 
angle between two distant objects. It consists of a 
small telssoope, whiob may be ratsed or lowered ao- 
oording ae the dlapcsitipB of the ground may require, 
the angle in eitinff direction bdng ascertained by 
two graduated cirolea, wideh are attached. The in 
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stmment is provided with a spirit-level and adjnsttng 
screws, for fixing its proper* position. On ascertaining 
the apparent level at the opposite end, through the tele- 
scope, the amount of rise or fall in the distSAoe will 
be indicated, and a oaloulation will show how much it 
is in a given distance. Far less expensive, and, more- 
over, mvAlnable instruments for Levelling purposes gene- 
rally, are a good spirit-level, an ordinary stnugbt-edge, 
and three boming-rods. The spirit-level, in its simple 
form, consists of a glass cylinder tube, filled with spirit, 
except a very small space, which is ooonpied by a 
bubble of air. The tube is sometimes fixed in the 
centre of a straight-edge; but this plan is not to be 
recommended, on aooount of the liability of the latter 
to become crooked. A more certain method is that of 
fixing it exactly in the middle of a pieoe of hard wood, 
having a plane surface on all sides. The air-bubble, 
being lighter than spirit, will rise in the tube, when- 
ever ei^er end is placed above the horizontal line. A 
straight-edge should be made of a strip of wood, not 
liable to warp easily, and its edges should be planed 
straight and even as frequently as they get the least 
otherwise. Boming-rods are about 4ft. long, and have 
a strip of wood placed exaotly at right angles across 
Mieir tops, and painted respeotively^ed, white, and cither 
black or blue, in order to distinguish each readily from the 
otiier. When made of an equal length, and placed in 
line, all the tops must mu evenly when viewed from 
either end. Sometimes one rod is made longer than 
the others, and a very small hole is bored through tbe 
strip at the exact height of the others, so that &e 
may not be misguided. By sufficient praotioc, Levelling 
may be very exaotly carried out vrith the borning-rods, 
after the spirit-level and straight-edge have aided in 
fixing the proper position for the pegs at the two ends. 
An ^sertion of ordinary wooden pegs, at •distances of 
about 8ft. apart, will be a sufficient guide for forming 
a dead level suriaoe, or for equalising a fall thronghont 
a given length. There are other forms of levels, but 
Uiose referred to will be found sufficient for all garden- 
ing purposes. 

ZdBVXffiTZOUX (a oorruption of Ligu$Hhon, the 
name given by Diosoorides to another UmbeUifer). 
Obd. UmMUferm, A mouotypio genus. L. ojfieinaU 
is a hardy herbaoeons perennial, irith yellow flowers, 
and temately-deoompound leaves, having deeply-toothed 
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oboY»t«*oo]ieat6 leaflets. It is of no hortlonltnral Tslne, 
tad U rarely seen out of botanio fir&^dens. A form 
hsTiny Yariegated loares is offered by Continental seeds- 
men. 

L8WZ8XA (named after Captain M. Lewis, 1774- 
1809, who accompanied Captain Clarke to the Booky 
Monntains of North America). Obd. Pcrtulae§m, A 
monoiypio genns, the species being a very onrions and 
handsome hardy herbaceous perennial, well adapted for 
growing on rookwork, in orenoes where the roots can 
obtain plenty of moistnre without stagnancy. It 
flourishes beat in a sunny spot ; . indeed, this is the 
only sitnation in which it will produce flowers. During 
hot summers, Lewisias should have a daily watering. 
Propagated by seeds; or by divisions of the roots, in 
spri^. 

Li redlYlYA (ravived). /I. pink, with a naarlv white centre, from 
3ni, to 4in. across ; calyx fluely veined with red ; scapes one- 
flowered. Bummer. I in rosettes, linear, bluntisb. succulent, 
withering on the appearance of the flowers. Boots edible, taper- 
te, fleshy. A 3ln. to tin. North-Western America, 
ng.40a (B.M. 5396.) 

XXTCS8TS8XA (named after William Leycester, 
once Chief Judge of ihe principal native court under 
the Bengal Presidency). Obd. CaprifoUacem, A mono- 
typio genus, the species being a very handsome hardy, or 
nearly hardy, deciduous shrub, wi^ a rambling ^bit 
and elongate fistular branches, which rise from scaly 
buds. It is a distinct and interesting plant, well 
deserving of a much more extended cultivation ^an it 
now enjoys. L. formoia thrives in any moderately good 
garden soil, and is propagated by cuttings of the ^ort 
young shoots, made in spring; by older ones, made in 
autumn, and placed under a handUght ; or by seeds, sown 
in spring. 



ffio. 401. Flowbbino Branch op Lbycrstbria pormosa. 

L> fllsraieaB (handsome).*/, white, with a tinge of purple, middle- 
sised, sessile, in fascicles, disposed in approxunste whorls of fives 
sad sixes, the whole forming short leafy drooping racemee, which 
terminate the branches ana branchlets ; corolla funnel-shaped, 
having the tube gibbous above the base, and the limb campinu- 
late and divided into five ovate nearly equal lobes ; bracts large, 
leafy, purplish, pubescent, geneially six under each whorl of 
flowers. Bummer. 1. oppomte, ovate-laiioeolate, acuminated, 
petidate, smooth, entire. A. 4ft. to 6ft Temperate Himalayas, 
UM, Pheasants are said to be fond of the fruit of this sp^es, 
silrich is recommended as a good covert plant Bee Fig. 401. 
(B.K.8609.) 

tMTWmWMJL (named after T. W. Leysser, 1781- 
1815, a (lerman botanist). Including Longchampia, 
AHmpUruB^ CalUeomia, Obd. OompotitcB, A 
Mnus comprising fonr species of greenhonae evergreen 
horbs or aub^shrubs, three of which inhabit South 
yAiploa and other extends hrom Southern Spain, 


. IieysMm— eonttfittod. 

through North Africa, as far as Western Asia. Flower- 
heads yellow, on long pednnoles; involnore turbinate or 
oampannlate. Leaves narrow, linear, or subulate, entire. 
Leysseras thrive in a compost of rough peat and loam. 
Propagated by half-ripened cuttings, inserted in sandy 
soil, during summer; or by seed. 

L. oaplUlflUIn (hair-lsavedX d. -Asads yellow ; peduncles naked, 
axillary, one-headed. June. I woolly, subulate, filiform. Stem 
flliform, btanchod. A 6in. Barbary, 1622. 

1*. gnaphnlloldee (Qnaphalium-like). JL-headt orange ; scales of 
involucre lanceolate. July to Septemoer. 1. linear, subulate, 
cillate, rough. A 2ft. Cape of Good Hope, 1774. 

Li aqjtuunroaa CaquarroBo)^ A synonym of Helipterum piio- 
pkaUoidei, 


UOTZZTA (named after Dr. John Lhotzky, a 
Viennese botanist, who travelled in Australia). Obd. 
Myrtaeem, A genus comprising eight speoies of green- 
house evergreen Heath-like shrabe, limited to Australia. 
Flowers sessile or shortly pedicellate, solitiuy in each 
axil along the branches, or forming terminal leafy 
heads. Leaves scattered or rarely opposite, semi-terete, 
or three or four-angled, rigid, entire, glabrous or pubes- 
cent. O. acutifoUa and G. vtolaeea, the species best known 
to eultivation, thrive in a oompost of loam, with the 
addition of a little peat and sand. Propagation is 
effeoted by cuttings, made from the young i^oots when 
the baee is a little firm, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass. 

L» BOntUblla (acute-leaved). JL white or yellowish, nearly 
sessile along the branches. June. f. scattered, crowded, linear, 
muoronate, mostly about Ain. long, prominently keeled beneath. 
A lAft. 1843. Plant erect, pubei^nt. 

L. wlDlnoea (purple). /. purplish, in the upper axils, forming 
dense terminal heads. June. I alternate or scattered, oblong, 
very obtuse, about Ain. long, concave above, convex beneath. 
AUft 184i Plant hairy, erect, bushy. 


UABVIC (probably a meaningless name, as is fre- 
quent with those given by Adanson). Inolnding Parane* 
phdUui and Sinelairia. Stns. Andromachia and Starkaa. 
Obd. OompoaitiB, A genus oomprising about forty 
speoies of herbs or shrubs, natives of tropical and sub- 
tropical America, and the Andes. Flower-beads yellow, 
radiating; involnore oampannlate or hemispherioal ; achenes 
villouB or rarely glabroos. Leaves opposite, entire, den- 
tate or lobed. L. unifibrum, probably the only speoies 
yet in onltivation, is a half-hudy alpine. It requires a 
oompost of sandy loam and 1^ mould, to whioh a 
little peat may be added. Propagated by divisions, in 
spring. 

L. nnlflomm (one-floweredX JL^haadt brilliant golden-yellow, 
from 2in. to 3AiD. acroes. I obovate, rugoae, s^-pinnatifldly 
lobed. Peruvian Andes, 1870. (B. M. 6m, under name of Parana- 
phaliua unijlcrus.) 


LIATRIfll (derivation nnox plained). Blazing Star; 
Button Snake-I^t. Obd. Compoaitm, A genus com- 
prising about sixteen speoiee of hardy perennial herbs, 
natives of North America. Flower-beads purplish or 
white, handsome, spioate, raoemose, or panioled; scales 
of the involnore imbricated, appressed ; receptacles naked ; 
achenes lender. Leaves alternate or scattered, narrow, 
entire, one to five-nerved. The speoies form exceedingly 
pretty border plants, thriving in any moderately good 
Hgbt soil. Propagated by divisions, in spring; or by 
seeds, sown usually early hi antnmn. 

L* BlaguiB (elegant), jl.-haada purplish, disposed in spikes 1ft 
or more In len^. Summer and autumn. I, spotted, glabrous; 
radical ones spatbnlate, three te five-nerved ; upper ones llgulate, 
short, eometunes spiny tipped. A. 2ft to 4it. 1787. (B. R. 
267.) 

L» gruitatfiriltB (grass-leaved). /.-Asads purple, in the axils of 
the upper leaves or bracts, loosely spicate ; involucre about six- 
flowered. September. U remotely dotted, acuminated, oUiate 
at base. Stem simpla Boot tuberous. A. 2ft 1838. 

L. AiilllB (doubtfulX A variety with an upright and virgate 
■mke, with many Approximate, rather large beads, or oocanon- 
ally mosmtfonn; hraels of the involucre narrower and thinner 
than in the type. (B. M. 3829, under name of J6. pnpinqua,) 
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L» pUoam (dUomI. a ?ariety haring unusually narrow inro- 
luorallioUes. (B. It. &%.) 

li. odoratlMima. Ste odonitlMliiia. 


Lib«rtia — continued. 
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no 402 . TiiATRis SPICATA, showing Habit and detached 
Flowet'head. 

L. pyetMMttaoliya (dense-spiked). JL-head* pale puride, in a dense 
cylindrical spike, 1ft to l^ft. long. Summer and autumn. 1. li^d, 
sessile : lower ones narrow, lanceolate, blunt, five to 
seven -nerved ; upper ones short, crowded, narrow- 
ligulatc, acuminated. Stems thi<±. leafy, h. 3ft. to 
5ft 1732. A very desirable plant, ana one of the 
most useful for growing on dry soils where few other 
things will lire. It is nest treated as a biennial, by 
sowing the seeds in spring. 

Ifc soii^om (scarious). JL-hcadi parole, almost 
2in. in diameter, disposed in an elongated corymb. ^ 

September, i. very long and narrow. A. 2ft 1739, 

(B. M. 1709 ; B. R. 1654.) jM. 

Xt, sploata (niked). /l.’)uadt purple, sessile, in 
spikes from 6in. to 16in. long; inrolucral scales 
onlong or oral, appressed. September. I. lanceolate, 


Fio. 403L Libkatia Formosa, showing Habit and Portion of 
detached Inflorescence. 

lu graadUlora (large-flowered). /I. pure white, disposed in spike- 
liae panicles about 3ft high. Hummer. L narrow, stout, aoout 
2ft. long, and nearly ^in. broad. New Zealand, 1870. 
la. ixioidM (Ixia-like). white, with pale yellow stamens, 
numerously disposed in closely • packed panicles. Summer, l 
linear, rigid, from lift, to 2ft. long, tufted, h. 2ft. to 4ft New 
Zealand, TSra. Hardy. 






clliatM at base, acute. 
Pig. 402. (B. M.1411.) 


to 2ft. 1732. See 


Lk MilArroMt (sqnarrose). JL-heads bright purple, 
rou^ shortlv stalked, on leafy and downy steins ; in- # M iX 
rolucml scales, with elongated and leaflike tipa 
Summer and autumn. L , radical ones long, about iin. wB 

wide, three to flve-nerred ; stem ones ligulate, rirnd. 

A 2ft to 3ft 1732. ^ 

**The innermost and jonngest 
circle next the joung wood is the Liber, or inner 
bark, formed of long, tough, woody tUsne, called 
bast-cells'* (Bcntham). 

XJmSRTZA (named after Marie A. Libert, a Belgian 
lady, who wrote on botanical subjects). Stnb. Nemaio- 
ihgma, Renealmia (of Robert Brown). Ord. Jridea. A 
genus of eight species of ornamental, hardy or nearly hardy, 
perennial herbs, inhabiting Chili, Australia, and New 
Zealand. Perianth white or blue; inflorescence loosely 
corymbose * paniculate ; spathes few - flowered. Leayes, 
radical ones distichous, narrow • linear, firm, densely 
crowded; stem ones terete. The majority of the speoiee 
will prove tolerably hardy if provided with a slight pro- 
tection in winter. All f^riwe on warm borders of light 
soil. Propagated by seeds, sown as described for Zria 
(whioh eee ) ; or by careful ^visions, in spring. 

L, formofla (handsome). /L white, capitate; perianth six- 
parted, rotate, glabrous ; tnbe none : pedicels light green ; 
outer spathe biralrnlar, repeated on the inner flowers, which 
expand in succession. May. L, root ones 6in. to 12in. long, tin. 
to tin. broad, linear-ewfmi-shapML aente: stem ones few, sneaih- 
^tem liln. high, simple. ChUl, 


to tin. broad, linear-ewimi-sha] 


Fio. 404. Fruiti.nq BKANCfi ami WiNOKp Arrd of 
LIBOORDRUB CfIfLBNSta 
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Lt pMilolilata (panicled). >L, cluitort umbel 'like; perbmth 
Mgmenti otate, ipreading ; panicle oblong, loose, and irregular, 
often occupying half the stem. April. L almost radical, grass- 
like, flaccid, Oin. to 181n. long, and mostly about iin. broad. Stem 
1ft to 2ft high, with sometimes a short leaf below the inflo- 
rescence. Australia, 1823. (B. M. 6263.) 
li« i^ohellit (pretty). JL, perianth segments narrower than in 
L. panieulata, and more nearly equal ; rachis of the cluster often 
somewhat elongated, and sometimes a pedunculate cluster from 
the axil of the same bract ; scape or peduncle from under 6in. to 
nearly ISin. long. April. I, rarely oin. long, and two to three 
lines broad, often not above half that sise. A. 1ft. Australia, 1823. 

XJB0CSDBU8 (from libanoi, inoense, and CedruSj 
the Oedar; referring to the fragrant wood). Inoenae 
Oedar. Obo. Oonif 0 r<B. A genua comprising eight ape- 
oies of handaome hardy or half-hardy evergreen trees, 
wiUi the habit of Thwya (under which the present genua 
was formerly included). Two are natives olP Chili, two of 
New Zealand, and ohe each of New Caledonia, Japan, 
China, and California. Flowers moncBclons, or male 
and female on same plant, but separate and terminal; 
male catkins almost cylindrical; female ones solitary 
and globular. Leaves scale-formed, compressed in oppo- 
site pairs, and in four imbricated rows, the under and 
upper ones much the smallest. Cones oval, more or 
less obtuse, woody, composed of from four to six scales, 
which are flat, or slightly concave on the inner face. 
For culture, ms Thuya. 

L. ohUansia (Chilian). t glaucous-green, oblong-trigonous, 
appresaed, obtuM. Branches compressed, spreading, pendulous, 
but somewhat ascending towards tup summit, and quite erect at 
the top. cones tin. long, drooping, on short footstalks, h. 60ft. 
to 8^ Chili. This handsome/ densely-branched, conical tree 
is not hardy except in favourable situations, and only attains a 
shrub-like aspect. The wood possesses an aromatic fragrance, 
and is very nud and yellowish. Syn. Thuya ehUstma. See 
Fig. 404. (L. A P. F. G. i. 47.) A variety known as viridit la a 
handaome form cf the type, having bright green foliage, and 
branchlets entirely devoid of glaucous bands, 
li. deourrena (decurrent).* 1. brijght rich glossy green, small, 
linear, scale-like, quadrlfariously unbricated, acute at the free 
apex, with long decurrent base, elongated on the older branches. 
Branchlets numerous, alternate, and plaited or flattened late- 
rally. coficf erect, solitary, on the ends of the upper branchlets, 
lin. or more long, iin. wide, olive-brown, a. (in its native 
habitat) 40ft to 140ft. Sierra Nevada Mountains of California. 
A handsome, distinct, erect, compact-growing tree, with a stout 
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trunk, distinguished by its glandless decurrent leaves and 
columnar habit Syn. Thuya giganUat of gardens. (W. A F. 
1884, 191.) 

L. 2>oiilaiia (Don’s). L very like those of Z. chilmtU. but more 
closely set on the branchlets, and without any silvery line on the 
undersurface. Branches spreading, tortuous, with flattened 
fem-like branchlets. A. 30ft. to 70ft. New Zealand, 1847. A very 
beautiful species where it can thrive well, but it is exceedingly 
tender in our climate. Syn. Thuya Doniana, See Fig. 405. 

L. totragona (four-sided). 1. small, ovate, scale-like, obtuse, 
pale green, imbricated in four rows. Branches spreading, de- 
pressed : branchlets tetragonal, cones consisting of six coriaMOus 
scales, in three pairs. A. 40ft. to 80ft. Patagonia, 1849. A hand- 
some, compact, pyramidal shrub or tree, more hardy than the 
others generally. It is, however, rarely seen in our gardena 
Syn. Thuya Utragvna, (G. C. 1860, 4^.) 

LZBONZA (named after M. Libon, a traveller in 
Brazil). Obd. Acanthacea. This genus is now included, 
by Bentbam and Hooker, under Jacohinia; but, as the 
plants are well known by the former name, their cul- 
ture, Ac., are here given. Libonias, when well grown, 
are very ornamental and free-flowering plants for green- 
* house decoration. They are readily propagated by cut- 

tings, inserted in any close frame during spring and 
early summer. L. florihunda is a species largely grown 
for winter flowering — a purpose for which it proves a 
very useful subject. Old plants, from which it is 
intended to propagate, should be placed in a little 
heat, early in spring, to start new growth, and the 
cuttings should then be inserted in sandy soil, and 
kept close until rooted. They may be potted off singly 
afterwards, and gprown, throughout the summer, in a 
frame, whore plenty of air may be admitted, to induce 
a sturdy and short-jointed growth. Turfy loam, with 
about its bulk of leaf soil, or well-decayed manure, 
added, is a suitable compost; and Sin. or 6in. pots are 
generally large enough for the plants to flower in. A 
light shading may be applied in hot weather; but full 
sun must be admitted in early autumn, to thoroughly 
ripen the wood for flowering. Some persons prefer plant- 
ing out in frames, early in June, in prepared soil, and lift- 
ing again in autumn. If kept close for a few days, after 
being potted up, the plants soon become re-established, 
and the plan answers well. Old plants may be cut 
back after flowering, and grown, under similar routine 
treatment, several years in succession. It is advisable 
to raise a few young ones annually, for replacing any that 
become leggy. Libonias require an intermediate tem- 
perature when flowering ; they must also be kept well 
watered, or the result will be a loss of nearly all the 
leaves. Bed spider frequently attacks them, and, when 
once allowed a footing, is only with difliculty eradicated. 
Frequent syringing throughout the summer will generally 
prove an effectual preventive against much injury being 
caused. 

L. floribimda (bundle-flowered).* /L scarlet, yellow tipped, 
tubular, drooping, very abundant; calyx five-cleft; corolla 
funnel-tubular ; limb erect, bilabiate. 1. elliptic-oblong. Brazil, 
1862. A very omainontal plant. (B. H. 1863, 2.) 

I*. Fanrhoaianals (Penrbose).* A very elegant plant, obtained by 
crossing L. jUnibunda with Jaoobinia {Sertcoffraphis) Ohies- 
breghtiana. It has much brighter and deeper-coloured flowers 
than its parent, and the leaves are more acute. It is an 
exceedingly oseTul decorative plant, freely producing its fine 
showy flowers, which are of a bright rich crimson, passing into 
fiery red, in the depth of winter. (R. H. 1876, 60.) 

LICHENS. These are thaUoid plants, which live 
attached to stones, or the bark of trees, or on the ground. 
Their growth is extremely slow, and their period of exis- 
tence considerable. They consist of two structural ele- 
mental (1) Filaments, or hyphss; (2) green cells, or gonidia 
(which may be solitwy, in groups, or in chains). These 
elements may be arranged in layers, or irregularly inter- 
mixed. In form. Lichens present the following modifica- 
tions, via.: (1) Crustaceous, in which the whole under 
surface is flr^y adherent to the body upon which it grows ; 
(2) Foliaceous are attached by many small prooesaes from 
^e under side, called rhizinea ; (8) Frntioose generally 
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oonidst of alender brmnohes, and are attached by one 
point only; (4) Gelatmons, so called from the nature of 
their snbstanoe when moist Lichens are reprodneed by 
spores, borne, generally, eight together, in clnb-shaped 
filaments (asoi), whioh are found in large numbers, 
together with hairs (paraphyses), in external reoeptaoles. 
In addition to these, other reoeptaoles are formed, 
called spermagonia, whioh contain filaments (sterigmata), 
bearing short rod-like bodies (spermatia). Similw cavi- 
ties bear larger spore-like bodies, called pyenidia, whose 
precise nature, as well as that of the spermatia, is not 
knoMm. A second method of reproduction is by soredia, 
which consists of one or more gonidia, surrounded by 
hyphm. The whole, or only a part, of the Lichen thallus 
can thus be converted into a powdery mass. The exact 
relation of the hyphsB to the gonidia is still disputed. 
Some writers assert that the gonidia are produced by 
the hyphe ; others (of whom Sohwendener was the 
leader) gay that the gonidia are Algss, upon whioh fungi 
(the hyphsD) are growing parasitioaUy. This differs from* 
parasitism in general, inasmuch as the host is not de- 
stroyed, but seems to profit by the union. Many Lichens 
famish excellent dyes, e.g,, Roecella tineioria, from whioh 
litmus is obtaiijed. Cladonia rangiferina supplies the 
reindeer with food. Lichens are, in some oases, useful as 
food or medicine — s.y., Iceland Moss {Catraria itlandiea), 
— ^but their principal value consists in their properties 
as dyes. Lecanora tscul&nta is frequently met with in 
immense quantities in the most arid, desert regions of Asia 
and North Africa ; it occurs in rounded masses about the 
size of a filbert, and is largely used as food. It possesses, 
too, a peculiar interest, on account of its being supposed, 
by some commentators, to be the manna *’ which fed the 
children of Israel daring their wanderings in the wilderness. 

** Lichens are not parasitic ; but when they clothe trees 
they impede the oircnlation of air, and hasten decay. 
They farther intercept light when enveloping young 
shoots, and interfere with the development of cambium 
and the evolution .of the foliage (Hooker). 

UCTTEM8TSZHXA. A synonym of Ornltlio- 
glOMiim (which see). 

UCUA]^ (from. its native name in the Moluccas). 
8tn. Pericycla, Obd. PalmoB. A genus comprising 
about thirty species of dwarf stove palms, natives 
Eastern tropical Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, New 
Ouinea, and Northern Australia. Flower-spikes branch- 
ing, with numerous incomplete spathes. Leaves terminal, 
fan-shaped, with prickly stalks, ^e prickles being conioal, ^ 
or often hooked. The species thrive in a compost of | 
two parte peat and one of sandy loam. A strong, moist 
heat is most essential to success. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in a sandy soil, and placed in a strong, moist, 
bottom heat. 

h» BOntlllda (sbarply-dirided). This species yields the walking- 
sticks known by the name of Penang Lawyers. It is a native of 
Polo Penang, where it grows to a height of about 5ft., its stems 
being about tin. in diameter, except at the base, where they are 
eonsTderably thicker. 

^dogaiui (elegant).*. I fan-shaped, mlit down to the petiole; 
segments fuaited, prmmorse at the ends, about l|ft. long, light 
shming green ; peuole 2ft. to 3ft. long. Sumatra, 
la gnuidig (gnat).* 4. tin. long ; spadices several, rising from 
among the leaves, and nearly as long as they are ; spathes at base 
of panicles, two or more, mn. to Ifin. long, lanceolate, acute, 
brown, striated. February. 1. about twen& in the crown, deep 
bright gremi ; petiole 2ift. to 3ft. long, sleoder, spiny; blade 3ft. 

In diameter, almut 2ft long, orbicular or semi-orbieular. concave, 
eloeely plaited, and a little wavy ; margins deft into bifid lobes, 
about Un. long ; lobules of the lobes very obtuse. Trunk 3Aft to 
base of leavee, KMn. in ofrcuinference. A 6ft New Britain. 
(B. M. 67M.) Stn. PriUkardim grmdiM, 



XtfoulB — continued. 

broadssik sharply bifid and toothsd ; pstkdss prickly oh nuttflBa 
A Ifift^India: 


L. Rnxaplill (Runmh's). U palmate ; sennents linear, toothy 
truncate at end. Stem spiny. A 6ft fioluocas, Borneo, 180A 
Stn. L. tpinota, 

Xi. aptnoma (spiny). A synonym of L. Rumfhii, 

USBZOZA. Now included under Chirita, 


XdnSTSZA (named after A. Lietze, a nurseryman at 
Bio Janeiro). Obd. Oesnerocecs. A remarkable and 
handsome stove tuberous-rooted plant. Corolla tubular, 
campannlate, widely gaping; upper lip erect, lower one 
somewhat uneven and obscurely lobed. The species re- 
quires a well-drained compost light fibrous loam, leaf 
mould, and eand. Propagated by seeds, sown in early 
spring, in heat ; by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in botilbm heat ; or by tubers, which must be kept 
dry in winter, and potted in Marfih. 



Fig. 406. Libtxia bbasiux.n8is, showliig Habit, and detached Leaf 
(reduced), Flower, and Capsule, with its persistent Oalyz 
(natnrsl size). 

Xfc IwmailtaBals (Brazilian). JL greon, richly mottled with 

brown ; stamens much exsertod ; racemes torminaJ, many-flowered. 

I. hairy, lanceolate, tapering to both ends, optKNdte, serrated. 

A Ift to lift. Brazil. IttO. Bee Fig. 406. (R. G. 1006.) 

XJJBVBMA. A synonym of Quasnalia (whioh tee). 

LZ0ATUJUI8. In nearly all the methods of budding 
and grafting, a Ligature, or bandage, is uooessary for keep- 
ing the bud or scion firmly on lie stock, and preserving 
the separated tissues from the action of tlie atmospheiro, 
whioh otherwise would soon have an injurious effect. 
The sort of Ligature, and ite strength, depend a good 
deal on what it has to bind. When stocks are large, 
and poesibly grafted on a system requiring splitting, 
Ligature must be strong, and bound tightly; but when 
the bark only is raised, a pressure suffirient to keep the 
parts slightly compressed will be enough. Various tub-, 
stances are used for Ligatures, the best being fhema 
which expand and contract least under the influence of 
ohangeable weather, and also allow of an expansiem in 
the stock without cutting or injuring it. Woollen thi^ad 
answers well on small stocks, either for budding or graft- 
ing. A good Ligainre for bandaging large stooks is lime- 
tree bark, as prepared for manufacturing ropoA It shoald 
be dipped in water, and then divided out; but no inater^ 
of thia dasoiiption should be twisted before being need. 
Ordinary Bnsrian mats are very serviceable, as the softer 
parte of them answer the purpose equi^ as lor 
many plants as a more expe^ve material A Xdgatofe 
should be cecefnlly applied with both hands, eo moh M 
poerible after the graft or bud is Insertsd. tt sikndi bt 
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tolled ipirillj tound the out snrfaoee, end drawn tight 
enough, at erery tam, to keep all the parte firmly in 
position. Whatever the material need as a Ligature may 
be, it should be examined oooasionally after being applied, 
and gradually loosened and removed when a complete 
onion of the ports is effected. 
uaaBZA A synonym of Binaingla (which ms). 
XMMT. rnie exposure of plants to Light is one of 
the chief conditions under which they succeed in making 
their growth. Growth made in the absence of sufficient 
solar Light consists of wei^, elongated shoots that are un- 
able to perform their proper functions. All yegetable life 
is in an active state throughout the spring and summer, 
when the amount of heat and Light is correspondingly 
great; as both diminish in autumn, growth declines, and 
many plants remain in a somewhat dormant state until 
the following year. The amount of Light available in 
winter needs utilising to the fullest extent for plant 
cultivation, by keeping the glass in all houses and pits 
frequently cleaned. Heavy blinds permanently fixed on 
houses, in summer, often prove injurious, by preventing 
an amount of Light from entering in cloudy weather 
that would be most beneficial to the occupants. Plants 
standing in a dark part of a house will be found to grow 
weak and drawn, compared with others in the same 
structure similarly situated except in regard to this im- 
portant element. Light is moat easentiid to all vegeta- 
tion, on account of the chemical action it causes in the 
production of colouring matter in the leaves. It is pur- 
posely excluded from many vegetables, by cltsing ^eir 
outside leaves together or covering the stems wi^ soil, 
as the case may be, in order to blanch and render the 
centre or edible portion tender and available for use. 

UOflCrVOOTUk (named in honour of Bev. J. Light- 
foot, 1785-1788, author of a Flora of Scotland). Obd. 
Oam^awulacem, A genus of about forty species of green- 
house evergreen small shrubs, or erect annual or branching 
perennial herbs, natives, for the xpost part, of the Oape 
of Good Hope. Flowers blue, white, or rose, small. 
Leaves alternate, rarely opposite, often fasciculate in the 
axils, sniidl or narrow, often squarrose, entire or rigidly 
dentate. Lightfootiaa thrive in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and sand. Propagated by cuttings, made of young 
shoots, and inserted in sand, containing a little peat, 
under a bell glass ; the annuals, by seed, sown in a warm 
frame, in spring. Probably the species here described 
are the only ones yet introduced. 

la OlUntn (ciliated).* A bluish, axillary and terminal, in loose 
laoemes at the tops or the branches. July. L alternate, some- 
what reflexed, ovate-lanoeolate, acute, entira Stem decumbent, 
wobdy at the base, branched. Branches woody, erect, purpUsh. 
AMa. Cape of Good Hope, 1828. Syh, I, MSipnii. (L B. C. 
1086, under name of L. fensUa.) 

I- ImddlgaaiKLoddiges*). A synonym of L, eiliata^ 

L» mmooooldaa (Oxycooous-like). JL white, with relish nerves, 
axUiary and terminal, at the tops of the branches. July. I alter- 
nate, reflensd, ovate-lanoeolate, acute, thin, denticulated at the 
buna Stem erect or asoendinr, much-branched; branches dif- 
fuse. A bin. to 12in. Cape of Good Hope, 1787. 


, _ , , , mdingc 

•met, ra&er vroody, mostly simple or branded. A 1ft to I^ft 
Cspe of Good Hope. 

la (delicateV A synonym of A dtiatm, 

IsMiroX TZTJB. 8s# Ouaiapiisii oAoinala. 

(from ttpnla, a strap; referr^ to the 
flomts). Obb. CampcBitm. A genus comprising about 
a aooPi aipeoies of hardy herbaceous perennials, with 
haiOdeyi mo InavoB, uow Included, by Bentham and Hooker, 
ttnAsr Sbiiecio. Ligularias require generally a free, moist 
adi^ imd prefer a rather peaty one. Propagated by divi- 
aprhig and autumn. Only the nndermentioned 
are worth growing. 

“ yellow, small, panloulais. 

above, paler bensath ; lower 





Fio. 407. Ligdlaria macrophylla, showing Habit and 
detached Flower-head. 


L. maoropliylla (large-leaved). Jl.‘head8 yellow, borne in a 
dense, long, terminal spike. 1. oval, very large, glaucous, h. S^ft. 
Caucasus. A very large and vigorous-growing perennial, niid an 
excellent plant for sub-tropical gardening. See rig. 407. 


UOVl^TS. Strap-like ; having the form of a strap. 


UOHSTZCHM (named from the country Liguria, 
where the officinal Lovage, L. Leviatiewnf abounds). 
Obd. UmbelUfercB. A genus comprising about a score 
species of glabrous perennial herbs, dispersed over the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers in compound umbels, often 
many-rayed; petals white, or rarely yellowish • white. 
Fruit ovate or oblong. Leaves pinnately or teroato-pin- 
• nately decompound. L. scoUcutn is sometimes employed 
as a potherb. It will grow in any ordinary soil, but is 
of no hortionltoral value. 

Ifc nootleiim (Scotch). Lovage. d., umbels of twelve to twenty 
rays, with a general involucre of two or three narrow bracts and 
more numerous one# to the partial umbels. Summer. L, lower 
ones on long stalks, deeply divided into three, each branch bearing 
three segmentsoronedeeplythree-lobed segment Stem 1ft to 
2ft high. Britain, Ac. 

UOV8TBZHA AMVJtSNBZS. 8## Syringa 
amnreni^. 

LXO’XIST&VBC (the old Latin name used by Pliny, 
probably from ligate^ to tie; referring to the use made 
of the flexible i&oots). Privet. Stn. Ftstanta. Obd. 
Oleacscs. A genus comprising about twenty-five species 
of ornamental, hardy, evergreen or deoiduous, glabrous 
shrubs or small trees, natives of Europe, temperate 
and tropical Asia, and Australia. Flowers often white, 
disposed in trichotomous or thyreoid terminal panicles. 
Berry scarcely drupaceous. Leaves opposite, entire. 
The species and varieties are of easy culture in almost 
any soil and situation, such as the neigbbourhi^d of 
lai^ towns, where a smoky atmosphere prevails, in the 
shi^e, or under the drip of trees. The common Privet 
grows best in a moist and strong loamy soil, and attains 
the largest sisfl in an open situation. Propagated by 
cuttings of the young shoots, or by seeds, in the same 
manner as advised for the Hawthorn (m# Cratssgiu). 
The lonner method of -propagation should be employed 
with varieties. 

lb. BSmronM (Amur). A synonym of L. Ibaia, 

la jUMnulMellvm (narrow-lsaved). A garden synonym of A 
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iLigustmin — continued. 

Is, oftUfioiiiloiim rotnutmn varlesatum (Californian, robust, 
variegatedX A synonym of L. oval^mum tariegatum, 
ts, oomiMMitiiiii (compact), yf. white, in compound pyramidal 
panicles. Summer. I, elliptio*lanceolate, glabrous. Himalayas, 
1OT4. Synb. L. lanci/oliumt L, lotigifoUumt and L, Simonii, 

Xi. glabnun (glabrous). A synonym of L. japonieum, 

L. Xbota (Ibota).* JL white, sadrer-shaped ; hifloresoence spiciform. 
Summer. Berry round, shining, black. 2. ovate or elliptic, ob* 
tuse, rarely lanceolate; princl)^ nerve hairy beneath. Japan, 
Ac, A pretty shrub, with slender terete twiga (R. H. 1861, 
362, under name of L. amurente.) 

Is, 1. Willosnill (villottsX A synonym of L. tineme, 

L. japonlovm (Japanese).* JL white, slightly fragrant. June. 
L obiong'ovate, somewhat acuminate. A 6ft. to 8ft. Japan, 
1845. A robust-growing evergreen shrub, with large coriaceous 
leaves. Syns. L, gtabrum, L,KeUirmann\ L, Siebomit L, tyrin- 
gajtorum. 

Is, !• iiiaeroitliyllii]ii (large-leaved). A form with larger leaves 
than the type. 

Is, J. warlegatam (variegated). L margined and blotched with 
creamy-white. 

Is, KaUermaimi (Kellennann's). A synonym of L. japonieum. 

L. lanolfioltiim (lance-leaved). A synonym of L, eompaetum. 

L. longlfolilim (long-leaved). A synonym of L. eompaetum. 



Fio. 406. Lioubtrum lvcidvm. showing I^t and Portion of 
Panicle. 


Is, laeldiim (shining).* fi. white, in much-spreading panicles. 
Autumn. 1. oval, ovate-lanceolate, elliptical, or nearly rotundate. 
A 8ft to 12ft China, 1794. A very pret fa evergreen species. 
Stna L. magnbliafoliumt L, itrietum. See Rg. 4067 (B. Bf. 2566.) 
Is, h eorlMemn (leather/). Jl. greenish-white. Summer. 2. 
dense, glossy, dark green, leathery, ovate-oblong, obtuse, h. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Japan, 1864. A pretty dwarf-growing evergreen, but not 
so hardy as the type. See Fig. 409. 

L. BUtgnoUfsIblllim (Magnolia-leaved). A synonym of L. lueidum. 


Is,WUiM .glmmB (Massalonrfs).* Jl. white, numerously dis- 

posed in dense, terminal, much-branched panicles, and having a 
peculiar odour. Summer. 2. glabrous, linear-lanceolate, mucro- 
naie, very shortly stalked. A Oft Khasia Hills, 1877. A much- 
branched evergreen shrub, with ascending waited branches. 
Garden names of this species are : L. L. mwrti- 

foUum, L. rotmarinifolium, and L. ipieatum. (O. C. n. a, zvi 149.) 


X*. mjntlfoliiim (Myrtle-leaved). A garden synonym of L. Hoioa- 
langianuni. 


Xi. Mpalmisa (Nepaul). A synonym of sptfeotum. 

Xa. ormllfblliuii (oval-leaved).* JL white ; inflorescenoe thyrslfonn. 
Summer. 2. oval, oval-elliptle, or obovate, dark green above, 
lighter beneath, net-veined, shortly stalked. Japan. One of the 
hardiest and most doriferous of the Privets, more generally eultl- 
‘vated than L, vuigare on account of itslaj^r, almost persistent, 
foliage. 


Is, o, wnrlegatimi (variegated).* Variegation a fine yellow in 
young leaves, pauAng into white as leaves get dlder. A vigorous, 
compact grower. 8nt. L. calif omieum robuttum variegatum. 
There are several other variegated forms of L. ovatifoUum. 

- Unilioiii (Qnihou’s). Jl. white, in loose terminal panicles, 
uummer 2. dark green, oblong or oblong-ovate. Branches wiry, 
purplish, pubescent. CUna, 1868. (O. C. n. s., zvllL*277.) 

I«. roy inartntfol inm (Bosemary-leaved). A garden synonym of 
L, Maeealongimmim. 

L» (BUbold'slr A synonym of L. japonieum. 


Ziiffiuitnim — continwd. 

Xi. Slmimli (Simon’s). A synonym of L. eompaetum, 

Xt. g ta e n — (Chinese). Jl. white, small ; racemes ooarotate. Sum- 
mer. L ovate-lanceolate, shining above and hairy beneath. A 
18ft China, 1874. An evergreen or ^luasl-evergreen shrub, 
with slender pubescent branches. SYnb. L. Ibota viltoeum and 
L, viltoeum. 

Xi* gpioatum (spiked). JL white, crowded, almost sessile, spicate, 
disposed in a thyrse, having the axis very haiiy. Summer. 
2. elliptic, acute, hairy beneath, as well as the branchleU. k. 6ft. 
to 8ft Nepaul, 1823. A hardy, deciduous species. Stn. A. ns- 
palense. (B. M. 2921.) 

li. bpleatam (spicate). A garden synonym of L. Mandlotigianum. 

Xi* Striotum (upright). A synonym of L, lueidum. 

Xi* ■yilagaBflorii]ii (Byringa-flowered). A synonym of L, 
japonieum. 

Is, vUlognm (villous). A synonym of L. tinenee. 



FIQ. FLOWBRINO BRANCH OF LlOUBTEUII 
LUCIDUM CORUCKUH. 

Xi* VUlMTO (common). Common Privet Jl. white at flrat but 
changing to reddish-brown, sweet-scented ; racemes compound, 
Summer. 2. eUiptic-lanceolate, glabrous, h, bft to 
10ft Europe (BritainX NoHh Africa. (Sy. Bn. B. 904.) There 
are numerous varieties of this most useful shrub, of whloh the 
following is an excellent selection : 

Xi. V. lm*tf®Um (ltox-l»vedX^ A very distinet variety, differing 
from the type In Its broader and more decidedly evetgreen leaves. 

Xi, ▼. firaota-lntmmi (yellow-fruited). Somewhat denser in Its 
habit than the type, presenting a very prettv effect in autumn and 
winter when ooveiM with its bright golden fruit 8 yn. L, v, 
xanthoearpwn, 

Xi* mnidulimi, (pendulous). This variety has long weeping 
bmno^ and, when mfted as a standard on a stem 4ft or 6ft 
high, forms an elegant specimen for a small lawn. 

L* m u t hocarpum (yellow-fruited). A synonym of L. uAuetu^ 

l%Ueum, 


XaXJUj. Bee Syringe, 

T s ¥T s T A 03BJB. An extensiTo order of usually her* 
baoeons poreimials, rery rarely aimnalB, aomatlmei Iru- 
toaoent and arboreaoent, uatiToa of both tampmtd «Ud 
tropioal regiouo. Infloreaoenot mostly tormiiial. iolitM^, 
^bril*t*, or o*9it*t*, mOr pmpUUd, 
furalilMra with soarious or apathiogoua braota* Ittavda 
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LUiaoM— eofiKfMMd. 

polymorphous, oanline, or radical. Boot bulbous tuberous, 
fibrouB»fasoioled, or with a creeping rhizome. Liliaoea 
are jremarkable for the beauty of their flowers. The 
following is a selection of the principal genera oul- 
yivated for ornament: Agiipanthutf Pritillariat Funkia, 
HemerocallUt Hyacinthut^' LiUum, Methoniea, Sdllat 
TuUpat Urginea, &o. Urginea furnishes a large bulb, 
which is used medicinally under the name of Squill. Cer- 
tain species of Aloe yield an extremely bitter resinous 
juice, much employed in medicine. The genus Alliwn sup- 
plies the Onion, Leek, Chiye, Shallot, Booambole, and 
Garlic. The order comprises upwards of 180 genera, and 
about 2500 species. 

ULZUM (the old Latin name, akin to Greek Levrum, 
a LUy). Lily. Obd. LiUaeem, This well-known genui 
comprises about forty-fiye species of hardy, half-hardy, 
or greenhouse bulbs, natiyes of the temperate regions 
of the Northern hemisphere. Flowers large, showy, 
either solitary at the tops of the stems, or many (or 
few) in a loose raceme; perianth deciduous, funnel- 
shaped or Bub-oampanulate ; segments free, yariable in 
shape, erect, spreading or reflexed; stamens six, hypo- 
gynous; racemes rarely sub-ramose, often sprea^g or 
pendulous, rarely erect. Leayes yery yariable, from 
rotundate-oordate to lanceolate or linear, sometimes ar- 
ranged in regular whorls, sometimes haying bulblets in 
the axils. Stems erect, leafy, simple, or rarely branched 
at apex. Bulbs yarious, mostly presenting the usual 
type of fleshy, imbricated, lanceolate scales, but rarely 
^ck, wrapped in large membranous tunics. 

The species are amongst the most beautiful and orna- 
mental of cultiyated bulbous plants, their stately habit 
and yariously • coloured flowers (which are, in many 
mses, highly perfumed) rendering them indispensable sub- 
jects for greenhouse decoration, and for outside flower- 
guden embellishment. Nearly ^ the species and yarie- 
ties may be termed hardy in most localities, if proyided 
with a well-drained soil. As a precaution against injury 
to the btdbs from frost, it is well to coyer them all the 
winter with a mound of ashes or ooooa-nut fibre, re- 
moying it again in spring. Valuable or scarce sorts 
should not be trusted outside permanently, unless their 
hardiness has been previously proyed. The commoner 
and more plentiful speoies may be effectiyely employed 
for grouping or naturalising. Many of them are excel- 
lent border plants when in flower, being extremely 
attraotiye in mixed arrangements, if properly placed in 
lespect of height. Many of the strong-growing Lilies are 
weU adapted for planting amongst sLrubs, where the 
latter are not too thickly placed. By growing a selec- 
tion of species in pots, to flower at d^erent times, a 
yalnable addition to greenhouse deooratiye subjects is 
secured oyer a long period, in summer and autumn. 
Liliums are annually imported, in immense quantities, 
from Japan, particularly L. awrahtm. This is one of 
the best for pot culture, and one which succeeds well, 
planted outside, in peat beds, where the primary occu- 
pants, such as Azaleas, Bhododendrons, Ac., preserye 
the bulbs fh>m injury by frost in winter, and the tender 
flower-stems from cold and rough winds in spring. Syer- 
green shrubs such as those named, amongst seyeral 
others, are surface-rooting, and their foliage shades the 
soU beneath from hot sun, and keeps it cool, in summer, 
these conditions being also most fayourable to lily cul- 
ture. £. huXbiferumt L. giganUwn, L, longi^lorMm, and 
L. epeeiowuim^ with each of the yasietiee of the last- 
named, are well adapted for culture, in pots, along with 
£« osimtwm. 

Fiopopaiion. Liliums may be increased by seeds, by 
oflsets, and sometimes by small bulblets which form in the 
anils of the leayes; the bulb scales, too, may be turned 
to aoeount In propagating rare or distinct yarieties. 
ieede ahonld be sown, when ripe, in well-draiaed pans 

VehlL 


Lilina—eoniinusd. 

of sandy peat, then slightly ooyered with similar soil and 
a layer of moss, and placed in a cool frame, ^ey do 
not yegetate, as a rule, for several months; and, as it 
takes from four to six years to grow from seed bulbs 
large enough to produce flowers, the process is a slow 
one. The usual method of increase is by offsets, which 
are produced, in many ixistanoes, in great abundance 
round the old bulb, or amongst its scales. More than 
one flower-stem is often produced, and this has a ten- 
dency to cause the formation of a bulb for each, which 
may be detached for propagating purposes. Offsets yary 
in rise, according to the speoies ; they should be planted 
a few inches apart, in a prepared bed, and encouraged 
to grow quickly into flowering sizes. L. hulhiferum and 
L. tigrvnvm bear, in the axils of the leayes, quantities of 

Fio. 410. Youno Bulblets or Liuuu. 

bulblets, illustrations of which are shown in Fig. 410. 
They may be easily collected in summer, and, if planted like 
offsets, soon grow, and eyentually form flowering bulbs. 

Cultivation. Where soils are light and naturally well 
drained, the few special requirements of different Lilies 
may be readily met by iSie addition of fresh soil at 
planting time — heayier or lighter, as the case may be. 
Nearly all the species prefer peat, and, where plenty of 
this is obtainable, some may, with advantage, be used, 
along with loam and leaf mould, or some other light 
manure. L. candidwn prefers rather heavy loam, which 
should be of a good dcptiti. It succeeds best on such 
soil when left alone for years in suceession without 
being disturbed at the root. The beautiful pure white 
flowers of this common species are very attractive, early 
in sununer. L. tigrinwn, and its yarieties, succeed in 
almost any position, as they are extremely hardy; the 
quality and size of their flowers are, however, very much 
superior when the soil is made rich, and plenty of water 
is given in summer. L. UumboldtHf L, Martagon, 



Yio. 411. Bulb or Liuuu. 

L. monadelphumy and L. Waehingtonianumt amongst 
others, prefer moderately heavy loamy soil; L. Oaieebmij 
L. LeichiUnU, L. pardalinwn, L. phUadelphiemn, and 
L, Unwifolium, may be recommended for planting in peaty 
soil in moist situations. Liliums prefer a partial shade, 

c% ... 
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bat not a position overhang with treea. Protection 
from high winds is also an important point with plants 
growing to suoh a height as these. Early aatamn, 
after the stems have riponed off, is the best time for 
lifting or replanting. Lily bolbs should not be allowed 
to lie out of the ground, or be exposed to the weather, 
longer than can possibly be helped. They are, as de- 
scribed above, mostly composed of a number of fleshy 
scales (see Fig. 411), which contract and become 
withered under the drying influence of the open air. 
This alone is a sufficient explanation of the nameroos 
failures with purchased bulbs — the length of time they 
may have been stored in the seedsmen’s shops. From 
4in. to Gin. is a suitable depth for planting. A num- 
ber of roots proceed from the stem above the bulb each 
year, and a less depth than this would not allow of 
their being covered with soil. A mulching of rotten 
manure, and plenty of water, are of great assistance in 
developing the flowers, if applied as soon as they are 
sufficiently advanced to be seen. The flower shoots 
should not be out off before they have thoroughly 
ripened. 

Cultivation in PoU. As previously remarked, a few 
of the Liliums are indispensable conservatory plants, 
and must, consequently, be amenable to culture in pots. 
Loam and peat, in about equal parts, with some char- 
coal or sharp sand added, will be a suitable compost. 
Potting should be performed when the bulbs are at rest 
in autumn. Those which are imported are largely culti- 
vated in this way, but they seldom have the strength 
and solidity of those which are home grown; the latter 
are, however, much more expensive. A very large pro- 
portion of the imported bulbs of L. auratwn never live 
to flower. Unfortunately, they have the appearance of 
being sound, and of good quality, on arrival ; but the possi- 
bility of their being collected and packed in an immature 
state, and the injurious effect consequent on travelling, 
have each their evil results in causing the bulbs to rot 
when they are placed in soil. It is best to defer pur- 
chasing until towards spring, as then there is a likelihood 
of the bulbs being at least better ripened, and in a more 
suitable condition for starting quickly. They should be 
placed singly in well-drained pots, half filled with light 
soil, and be only partially covered. The cause of evil, to 
be frequently looked for and removed, is the presence of 
a fungus amongst the scales, which causes them, and also 
the base, to got rotten. A little dry, pounded charcoal 
should bo shaken amongst the scales, and placed beneath 
each bulb, when potting. Only a slight syringing occa- 
sionally will be required until growth commences — a time 
which will be indicated by the appearance of roots, and 
the formation of a shoot in the centre. The pots may 
then be filled up, or the bulbs transferred to larger ones, 
if those in which they are already placed are less than 
Gin. in diameter. In either case, deep potting should be 
the aim, as it is very important that the upper roots 
should be in contact with good soil. As the flowering 
stage arrives, liquid manure may be given with idvon- 
tage, but it should not be applied previous to this. Any 
imported Liliums should be treated at first as above 
described ; those which are home grown do not usually 
require such precautions to induce them to start. After 
flowering is over, the plants should be placed in the 
open air, water being gi^ually withheld as they begin 
to ripen. Tliose intended for late summer flowering 
may be grown in a shady position outside, after the 
middle of May. Bepotting for the succeeding year 
should be practised in the autumn, and ike pots, with 
their contents, stored, daring winter, in a eool, but not 
over-dry, place. 

Mr. Baker’s admirable analysis of the pre s e n t genus, 
by the help of which the correct name of any wpeoim 
ia oiiltiTation may be determined, is given below i 


Lilinm — contintu^d. 

SUB-OENUS L Cardioarinum, 

Perianth funnel-shaped, with oblanceolate 
segments, falcate only at the apex. Leaves 

stalked, oordate-ovate 

SUB*0E.\US II. Sulirion. 

Perianth funnel-shaped, with pblanceolate 
segments, which are falcate only at the 
apex, l^ves linear or lanceolate, sessile 
or neaily so. 

/ L. lonftijlorum. 

Tube scarcely widened from the base to J L. n«tV ‘ 
the middle ] L. philippefute. 

( L. woIuoAianuia. 

Tube gradually narrowing from the hose 
to the neck. Leaves « 

) ' L. Parryu 
L. Wa§hingtonia‘ 
num. 

SUB-GBNUS ni. Arehelirun^ 

Perianth open, funnel-shaped, with deeply- 
spreading segments, which are broadest 
below the middle ; stamens diverging from 
the curved styla 

Leaves sessile 


. JtUMon, 

Perianth erect, with segments which are fal- 
cate in the extended flower, but not revo- 
lute; stamens diverging on all sides from 
the straight style. 

ves in whorls 


Leiive.s scattered. 

ovary 


Style shorter than 


Style longer than the ovary 


SiT»43BNUB V. Martoffon. 
Perianth oemnous, with the segments very rc- 
volute ; stamens diverging on all sldae tram 
the curved style. 

annual, r- /' 


L. m s d soltfidss. 
L. philadelphU 

L, mneolor, 

JL Oatsibasi. 

L» oroeeum. 

JL davurieunt 
^Ir. vkgam. 


\.L. iuperbum. 

Bulbs perennial, hardly rhlsoml- ( L. oolumbianum. 
ferous \L, Humboldt iu 


. ( L, Humboldt iu 
i Zf. avenaeeunu 

Old World species . . AL.HaTuonu 

Zf. Martagon. 

'Leaves lanceolate, many-nerved. 

Perianth falcate above the middle Zf. monadelphum. 

Perianth revolutc to below the I L, eamioHeum. 

middle ( Zf. polyphyllum. 

Leaves narrowly linear, with one or few 
nerves. 

Seinuents of the perianth from 
SIX to twelve lines brood in the-j L. pmudo-tigrinttm. 

middle ( Zf. U$tao«um, 

Segments of the perianth from 
Mree to six lines broad in the 
middle 


SuB-OBNUB VL Kotholirion. 


L. altmuum (alternatlngli A garden synonym of L, 
bmi/olium, 

Im» anraattaoniii (orango-red). A synonym of L, oUgant, 
aiiraatUumiii (orango-rod), of givens. A synonym of Z*. 
ttepWM bMor. 

Ik aunttum (golden).* Qolden-rayed Lily of Japan. /I. ivory- 
white. with a distinct central band of bright yeuow and nume- 
rous coop purple spots, the lower part copiously papillose, from 
IGln, to l2in. across when exi^ded ; raceme deltoid, often 
twenty-flowered; peduncles ri^dly erecto-paient. Summer. 
{. about thirty at the flowering time, spreading or defloxed, 
linear-lanceolate ; the lower ones 6in. to Sin. long, nine to flfteen 
linee bread below the middle, acuminate. Stem 2ft. to 4(t. high, 
rigid, eraot, purplish-green, terete. Japan, 1862. A really splea- 
dM plant, of which a umra number of varieties are In cultivation. 
See W 412. (B. M. ; F. d. S. 1628-31 ; I. H. ix. 938 ; B. a 
1867 , in.) 
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TJUt^iit — eantimMd. 

h, autmnaala (antumnal). A iTnonfin of I*, tuperbum earo- 
Unianum, «i 

L« ATenaoaiiBi (pat*like). Jl, few. sometimes sub-umbellate, ou 
pedicels 2in. to oin. long ; perianth fine reddish-yellow, slightly 
scented, l^in. to l^in. long; sements lanceolate, about 4 in. 
broad, cucullate at apex, minutely dotted. 1. horizontal, oblan- 
ceolate, Sin. to Ain. long, iin. to l^in. broad, glabrous, tender, 
sometimes partly whorled. Stem glabrous, terete, l^ft. to 2ft. 
high. Japan, Ac.. 1866. (B. G. 485.; 

L. Bloomerianum (Bloomer's). A synonym of L. Uumboldtiu 

L* Browuii (Brown*B). A synonym of L. japonieum Brownii. 

L. bnlblfemm (bulb-bearing).* ft, red, slightly cottony on the 
outside, 2in. to 2iin. long, pennanently erect ; raceme sometimes 
congested into an umbel, twelve to eighteen-flowered. Summer. 
1. irregularly scattered, fifty to sixtv to a stem at the fiowering 
time, linear, erecto-patent. sessile, the upper ones bearing clus- 
tered or solitary, stalked or sessile, chestnut-brown bulbiets in 
their axils. Stem 2ft. to Aft. high, rigid, erect, sulcate, pubes- 
cent. Bulb ovoid, the outer scales lin. deep. Europe, 1820. Avery 
desirable Karden plant. S^ Fig. All (B. M. 1018 ; J. F. A. 2^) 

L. bulblfomm (bulb-bearing), of De Candolle. A sy.ionym id 
L. erocMim, 

oalloamil (callous-bracted). ft, bright scarlet, drooping, liin. 
to Itin. deep, about a doeen in a narrow, regular, thyrsoid raceme ; 
peduncles lin. to l^in. long, subtended by a pair of small bracts, 
which are curiously indurated, and hoodf-shaped at the tip. 
Bummer. 1. ascending, about thirty to a stem at the flowering 
time : lower ones Ain. to 6in. long, scarcely over Ain. broad at the 
middle, having a long acute point ; edge slightly recurved. Stem 
8ft. to 3ft. high, moderately slender, sub-terete. Jiman. 1^. 
(8. Z. F. J. lx. Al.) 



FlO. A12. INFLORIESCRNCR OF Lll.IUM AURATUM. 


Xi. eanadente (Canadian).* ft. varying in colour from bright 
yellow to pale bright red, with copious spots, especially in the 
lower two-thirds, of purplish-red corymbose, pendulous: peri- 
anth 2in. to 2^in. long, the divisions much less refiexcd tl^ 
those of L, Martagon, Summer. I, typically in four or five regular 
whorls, 2ln. to 31n. apart, of six to fifteen oblanceolate leaves, 
spreading nearly horizontally, narrowed gradually to an acute 
point, ^m lift, to 3ft. high, erect, terete. Bulb more or leia 
obliquely rhisomatous. North America, 1829. Syn. X. penduli- 
ftmm. See Fig. 414. (B. M. 800, 858 ; F. d. S. 1174.) 

Xte O* Mrvum (small), ft, loosely corymbose, drooping, on vexr 
slenoOT pedicels 3in. to Ain. long ; perianth bright orange-red, 
lin. to Uln. long, the tube greenisn externally, the segments 
oblanceolate, spotted with dark red-purple about the throat. 
June. I, Bcattaiw or whorled, or both, on the same stem, lanoM- 
late or oblong-lanceolate, liin. to 2in. long. Stem slender, lift 
to 8ft high. l^aUfomia. 0, M. 6146 ; B. G. 726.) 

L. pAbdidmn (white!* St Joseph’s Lily, ft, pure pawl-white, 
very rarely tinged with purple on the outside, to 31n. long, 
the upMr ones more or less ascending, the lower dmplim; , 
to ten or even twenty-flowered, thyrsoid. 


OF Horticulture. 

— continued. 



Fio. AlA Flowsr-btem of Lilium bulbiferum. 

June. {. six to two hundred, much crowded in the lower half, 
erecto-patent linear, the lowest reaching 6ln. to Sin. long, ^in. to 
lin. broad above the middle. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, stiff, erect, 
six to nine lines thick at the base. South Kurope, 1596. A 
very handsome and common species. See Fig. 415. (B. M. 278.) 



Fia. 414, LiuuM CAMAORNSB, showlng Habit and detached 
Single Flower. 
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Xdlivm^continiMd. 

L» o. ptrMiiiiiim (foreign). rather imaUer than those of the 
type; divisions a little narrower. 1. also narrower and fewer. 
The whole plant more slender in habit Syn. X. jptregrinum 
(under which name it la figured in S. B. P. Q. ser. ii. 367). 

L. tt. sploatiim (spicate). A garden fonn» with petaloid white 
braeta. 



LiHum — contifiiisd. 

disposed In corymbs of (Ire or six; peduncles ereeto^patent. 

■ Summer. (. twenty to thirty at the flowering time, scattered 
irregularly, spreading, lanceolate, the lower ones 3ln. to tin. long, 
narrowed to both enu. Stem lit to 3ft. high, erect, sub.terete, 
obscurely pubescent Bulb oroid. about lin. deep. China. 1806. 
(B. M. 11&.) SYN. X. finieutii (k d. S. 1206 ; 1. H. lOOX 
L. O. BPiOlllamiin (Boach*s).* jL splendid scarlet lower p^ion 
of segments bearing numerous small black spots. L narrow, deep 
green. Southern Siberia. (L. B. C. 162B; a M. 6005, under 
name of X. e. ainicum,) 

Ik 0, Coiidina (Coridionl A bright yellow, scattered o?er, 
principally on the lower half of the fac^ with distinct reddish- 
brown spots, solitary. Japan. (R, O. 885.) 
a PartlMiieloil (Partheneion). bright red-yellow, faintly 
spottMl on the face, solitary. Japan. 



I 

» 

I 

I 

k 
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Pi«. 416. PLOwnn-mM of Lfuim oamnmm. 

L. o. strlalBai (striated). JL haring the segmsots striped with 
purple externally. (F. d. 8. 736.) 

L. oamtollenni (Oamiolian). JL hrteht orange-yellow, paaring 
sometimes into scarlet to 2ln. long : peduncles 8bi. to 31a. 
long. Jnne and July. L thirty to forty, always scattersd, much- 
ascending, linear-lanceolate, acute, the edge minutely ciliated. 
Stem 2ft to 3ft high, stout ereet Bulb oroid, with lanoeolate 
scales lin. deep. South Buiope, Ac. 

L. onrolfntunm (OarolinaX A synonym of X. oere- 

linianum. 

U Cnteghssl (Catesby*sX^ JL bright orange-red, copiously spotted 
with purple, solitary. 3ln. to tin. long. Summer. 1. nerer 
wborM twenty to thirty, aseending, sessile : lower ones lanceo- 
late, acute ; the upper ones growing gradually smaller and nar- 
rower, and ceasing from lin. to 2in. ndow the flower. Stem 1ft. 
to 2^ high, slender, ere^ straight Nortt America. (B. M. 
258; L. B. C. 807 ; 8. B. F. G. serlL 186.) 

Ik ohnlcednnimiin (ChaleedonianX* JL bright scarlet rarely 
yellowish, from one to six, sub-ocrymbose. pendulous ; peduncles 
2in. to 4in. long. Summer. L, at the flowering time, fifty to 
eighty, lower ones sub-patent upper ones ascending, all scattered, 
linear. Stem stiff, erect 2ft to St high, striated. Greece. 1796. 
See Fig. 416. (B. M. 30 ; F. d. 8. 2160.) An old and weU-known 
garden IhTourite. There is a very desirable form, mo^: and 
another, prmum, haring smaller flowers, but a taller habit 
than the type. 

Ik oolhllleiim (OolchlcanX A synonym of JL manadelphum 
StovUaianum. 

Ik oolamMaaiim (British GoInmbianX JL two or three, umbel- 
late, on slender pedmels 21a. to 4in. long ; perianth of a splendid 
reddish-orange, l^in. to 2ln. long, the lanceolate segments dotted 
with purple and reflexed. L few ; lower ones disposed in four or 
flve-leaved whorls ; upper ones sparse, oblanceolate. acute, liin. 
to Sill, long, about Ain. broad. Stem Uft. to 2ft. high, deadra, 
glabrous. ^Oregon, BritUb Cblumbla, W2. 

Ik MMOlor (oae-colonredX A bright scarlet, I^Ib. te 2ln. long, 



Fia. 416. Furinot-mif of Lilium cbalcsdonicum. 


Ik 0. ynlohgllitin (prett|X A l>Yigbt scarlet with a few dalnl 
spots of black, erect, twelve to fourteen lines long, solitarv in the 
wild plants, but produced in half-dozens under culnvatioii. 


Mongolia, Ac., 1^. 
in cmtl^ 


sm 


s^es few, fleshy. ovatA snow-white. . 

A very pretty little variety, rarely seen in cmtlvation. 
L.jmlemufiL Bee Fig. 417; (EL G. 1860, 284, Fig. 2.) 

Ik A. (GhineseX A synonym of X. c. Mutehianum, 

Ik oprritlWtiUB (heart-shape-leavedX* A white, yellow, purple ) 
w, funnel-shaped; racemes four to ten-flowiMS 


perianth narrow, . 

pedicels flotifennia, spreading; anthers yellow. 

primocdial ones tliiged with mood-colour ; stem 

cordate, on lov petioles. 8tem 8ft to 4ft high. Japan, 


AnguiA 
ones deralf 
Japan, IWL 
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Lilitim — eontvMtsd, 




r ' 






Liliiim — wntmued, 

Ifc dAvnrienm (Dahnrlan).* JL umbelUite or ihortly raeamoto; 
Mrianth beautinil wSarlet ; pedicels naked or lishtiv cobwebby. 
July. L BessUe* linear, trineryed. Stem 2ft. to Mt high, slender, 
green. Siberia, 1745. Syns. L. pennmlvanieum (B. M. 872), 
1 . tpeetalriU (B. G. 349). See Fig. 4l8. (B. M. 1210 ; R. G. 740.) 

L. elegaiui (elegant).* Jl. pale soarlet>red, scarcely at all 
spottM, from Bin. to Bin. across when expanded. July. 1. broader 
than in the other forms, lanceolate, sometimes lin. wide, without 
bulblets in their axils. Stem one or two-headed. Japan, 1835. 
Syns. L. ouranti4Meufn (P. M. B. vii. 127). L, lane{folxumt L» TAun* 
hirgianwai (B. B. 1839, 38). See Fig. 419. 

Xi. 6, Alntaoanm (ornamentally-dotted), fi. solitary ; perianth 
pale apricot colour ; interior of segments copiously dotted with 
purple. Stem dwarf. Syn. L, Tnunbergianum aursum nigrth 
macvXaJtum (under which name it is figured, in F. d. S. 1627). 

Xi. a. armaniaowm (apricot-colour).* fi. golden-spotted, one or 
two. 1. thirty to forty ; inferior ones linear. Stem under 1ft. high. 


Ei» a. atroaajurniiiaiiin (dark red).* Jl. yery often solitary ; sag- 
ments broad, blotched with red. Syn. L, ccruseanst of gardona. 


Fio. 417. Lilium ooifOOLOa pulcrsllum, showing (1) Inflores- 
cence, Orary and Anther, and (3) Portion of Stem, with Leaf. 
Xi. conmeaam (glittering). A garden synonym of L. slsgans 
tUrotanffmneum. 





Fio- 418. Lilium daturicum, showing Habit and detached 
Inflorescence. 

Xi. aroeevm (yellowX* JL dialled in deltoid or umbellate ra- 
cemes : perianth erect, broadly funnel-shaped ; segments beauti- 


fy funnel-shaped ; segments beautl- 
lied. July. 1. scattered, clustered. 


ful golden, slightly scarlet- tinled. July. 1. soattei 
spreading, or at length lightly squarrose, linear ; inferior ones 
sessile, ^abrous, firm. Stem 3ft. to 6ft. high, purple-spotted, 
more or less cobwebby. South Europe. Syn. L, bulmferum 
(of De Candolle) (under a^ch name it is figured in B. M. 36). 
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y.ili’nm — eofiUnusd. 

JU e. bieolor (two-coloured). It, orann-red, with purplish-black 
spots. 1870. Syn. L, aurantxaeum, of gardens, 
li. e. brewifollom (short-leaved), jt.^ perianth pale red, black- 
spotted. July. Z. shorter and broader than in the type. Japan. 
Syn. L. alternant, of gardens. 

L. e. oitrinum (orange-colouredX This scarcely differs from | 
L. e, anneniacnm. (F. d. 8. 2319.) 1 

Xa. 6. falgens (bright). A variety having flowers blotched with I 
red. (I. 11. 657.) Batemanni is a splendid form of this. | 

L. e. pardlnum (leopard-spotted). This variety scarcely differs 
from L. e, bieolor, but the stem is taller, and the flowers are um- 
bellate. 

la. e. aanguineiim (blood-coloured).* Jl., segments blood-red, 
mixed with golden, i. lanceolate. Stem 1ft to lift high. (B. B. 
18A6.50.) 

Other varieties are : heenuLtoehroum (L H. 603), with deep claret- 
red flowers, and uenustum (B. R. xxxii. 60), both with narrower 
leaves and more campanulate flowers, 
la. dxoolaum (tall). A synonym of L. teitaeeum. 
la. ewiminm (choice). A synonym of L. longifiorum setmtum. 



Fio. 421. LiLiUM Uansom, showing Habit and detached Flower. 

la. glBAntenm (giant).* white, slightly tinged with green on 
the outside, andwith purple in the throat, funnel-shaped, 51n. to 
6in. long, measuring anout lin. round at the base, saccate, espe- 
cially on the lower side, and 6in. to 6in. round the neck when 
fully expanded, the segments spreading only at the very tip ; 
raceme from six to tweivo'flowered, and from 121r. to 20in. long. 
Summer, f. all, except the uppennost. distinctly stalked ; the 
lower ones 6in. apart, with broad channelled petioles 1ft. or more 
long, clasping the stem broadly at the base ; the blade broad 
cordate-ovate, reaching 1ft. or even l^ft. in length ; upper leaves 
growing gradually smaller and closer till those beneath the 
raceme are not more than Sin. to 4in. long. Stem straight, erect, 
terete, 4ft. to 10ft high, lln. to 1^. in dlMMter in the lower part 
Bnlb as large as an apple, of fleshy, ovate, sab-pataloas saisa. 


OF Gardening, 

LiUiuii — eontinuod. 

Himalayas, 1862. A splendid species, hardy only In favoured 
spots in the South of England, ^to. See Fig. 420. (B. M. 4673i.) 



FW. 42S. VtOWXBt OP LIUUM LONOlPLOAUll. 

L. HnaoPi (Hanaon*sV* JL four to ten, disposed in a loose 
raceme, or in a crowded umbel, on erecto-patent pedicels, i|in. to 
2in. long ; periaath fine reddish-orange, liln. to IHn. long, with 
thick, lanceolate, profoundly falcate-revolute, purfue-dotted seg- 
ments. L oblanceolate. acute, tender, glabrous, often eight to 
twelve In one whorl at the middle of the stem, 4in. to 6in. long, 
fin. to lin. broad. Stem 3(t to 4ft. high, slender, glabrous, 
terete. Japan, 1866. See Fig. 421. 

If. Hanrisli (Harris'sX A synonym of Zr. longiflorum oseimium. 
Ifc Bookerl (HookeFs). This is the correct name of the plant 
described in this work as FritiUaria Hookeri, 

Hnmboldtli (Humboldt’s). Jl, often six to ten, sometimes 
thirty or forty, disposed in a broad deltoid panicle ; perianth of a 
splendid reddisb-erange colour, greenish outside at base; seg- 
ments copiously purple- veined, acute, closely reflexed. L usually 
regularly verUciliiate, in ten to flfteen-foliate whorls, oblanceolate; 
lower ones 4in. to Sin. long, nearly lin. broad. Stem terete, ro- 
bust, 4ft to 6ft high, glabrous or puberulous, reddish-spotted. 
Bnlb 1^. to fin. thick. California, 1872. Stn. L. Bloomsn- 
onum, (F. d. 8. 1973-4 ; B. G. 724.) The variety oeellatum has a 
yellow perianth, conspicuously dotted with purple. 

L. I■al>all1n^ltn (Isabel-coloured). A synonym of L. Csstoesufia 
L laponlcnm (Japanese).* Jl. pure white within, but more or less 
tinged with purple on the onteide, 6in. to 6in. long, more or less 
ascending, usually solitary in the wild plant, and not more than 
in twos or threes in the cultivated one ; perianth broader round 
the neck than in L. Umnijlorum. Summer. I, twelve to twenty, 
scattered, more spreading than those of L. longijlonim, oblanceo- 
late, the lower ones reaching 4in. to Sin. long, not distinctly 
petlolate. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. hi^, erect, stiff, terete. Japan, 1604. 
A very handsome but somewhat delicate species. ^ M. 1691 ; 
L. B. C. 438.) Syn. L. odorum (F. d. S. 876-7). 

If, J. Brownll (Brown's). A. sometimes three or four. Tin. to Sin. 
long, more drooping than those of the type, tinged with purple on 
the outside, mm 3ft to 4ft high, marked with dark purple 
spots and streaks. (F. d. S. 47, 2246, under name of L. BrouniL) 
L. KramerlCKrameFs).* jL white, sightly reddish, sweet-ecented; 
perianth horizontal, solitary, broadly funnel-shaped. Sin. to Tin. 
long, with oblanceolate-oblong segments. July. L dlstimt^ sparse, 
linear-lanceolate, acuminate, very shortly petiolate, Arm, mn. to 
91n. long, iin. to fin. broad. Stem 3iii. to 4ln. high, slender 
terete, glabrous, purple-ifpotted. Japan. (B. M. 606B.) 
h, lanelfoUlllli (lance-shape-leaved). A synonym of L. oUgant, 
Is. Letehtltoll (LeichUin's).* ff. one or two, bright yellow, ipotM 
ccmiously down the face with laige purplish-red dots, tinged 
with purple outside, inside spotted with vlnous-ied, ^In. to fin. 
long ; pedicels erecto-patent. July and August L all scatts^ 
somewhat loose, erecto-patent ; lower ones fin. to 4iif. loim, ^iA. to 
iin. broad bslow the middle, with a long acute point Stem 2ft 
to 3ft high, moderately slender. Japan, 1667. (B. B. 1969, U : 
B. M. 6675; F. d. 8. 1736; F. M. 609; LH. 640.) * 
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Irflinig — eonUnued, 

li» Ifc Afoxlmowloill {Mazimowics's). /I. three or four, the 
groundwork of colour bright scarlet. Stem dark purplish-brown, 
more distinotlT cottony than in the type. Syn. L. Maximowiezii 
(B. 0. 1868, 696). 

IfcXfcPlAtgmtftliiiil (broad-petaledX <. bright pale red ; perianth 
segments broader than in the type. 

li* Xk ttgiinilin (tiger-spotted), yi. orange-scarlet, thickly dotted 
with dark purple. 1. erecto-patent, recurved at apex. (B. G. 664, 
under name of L, Maximovnczii tigrinum.) 

Xk Itnitolimn (Flaz-leaved). A synonym of L. tenuijolium, 

Ik XiOddlgasiannm (Loddiges*). A synonym of L. moMdelphum, 

L. lonfflflonilll Goim-flowered).* JL pure white, fragrant. Sin. to 
7in. long, shaped like a funnel with a neck, solitary or in twos, 
horisonial or slightly drooping. June. 1. twenty to thirty at 
the flowering rime ; the lower ones crowded, erecto-patent, 3in. to 
6in. long, linear, three to six lines broad about the middle, acute. 
Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, stiff, terete, erect. Japan, Ohii^ dtc., 
1862. A very handsome species. See tig, 4^ (B. B. 660; 
F.d. S.270;L.B.C.986.) 

Xk L eximliim (choice).* Jl. white, large, infundibullform-cam- 
panulate; limb sclents revolute. Arm, undulated, outer ones 
narrow and acutely callous at apex ; inner ones narrower and 
obtusely rotundate at apex. 1. few, clustered, narrow-lanceolate. 
Japan. Syn. L, HarHtfL (F. d. & 2^ under name of 
L, 9ximiufn,i 



WlQ. 42S. FLOWSR-8TBM AND DBTACHRD FLOWBR OF LlUUM 

Martagon. 

Li MEftrtogon,* Martagon, or Turk’s Cap Lily. yt. of a dull 
purplish-red, with copious spots of dark purple, pendulous, 
liin. to Irin. deep ; raceme more regularly pyramidal than that 
or any other species, reaching, in fine specimens, 1ft. in length, 
and sometimes nearly twenty-flowered. Summer. 1. typi<^ly 
In three or four regular whorls of six to nine leaves each, with a 
few scattered ones placed usually between the uppermost and the 
inflorescence, oblanoeolate-spathulate, acute. Stem 2ft. to 3ft 
blgli, erect, terete, more or lees pubescent Bulb ovoid, lin. to 


LiHmn — continued. 


l^in. thick; scales bright yollow. Europe, Asia, 1696. A von 
distinct and largely-grown species. See Fig. 42A (B. M. 89A 

1634; J. F, A. &1; Sy. En. B. 1618.) 

L. Maglmowlonli (Maximowicz’s). A synonym of L, Leiehtltnii 
McLXimowioui, 

Xk BL tlgiinnm (tiger-spotted). A synonym of L, LeitikUinU 
tigriuum. 


Xk medoololdea (Medeola-like). fi. splendid orange-red, with a 
few purple spots, about liin. long, solitary, or in umbels of two 
or three. 2. either in a single whorl of seven to fourteen at the 
middle of the stem, or a few scattered, oblanceolate, similar to 
those of L. Martagon^ 4in. to 6in. long. Stem 1ft. to 2ft high, 
slender, terete, flexuose. Japan, 1878. A very distinct species, 
but probably not yet in cultivation. 

Xk Bliohaniriaiinin (Michauz’s). A synonym of L, euperbum 
carolinianum. 


Xk monadelplmiii (monadelphous).* JL pale bright yellow, ringed 
round the base with claret-red, 2iin. to 3iin. long, disposea in 
terminal pyramidal clusters. Autumn. 1. always scattered, 
thirty to fifty to a stem, much-ascending, linear-lanceolate, 
acute, distinctly ciliated at the edge. Stem stout, erect, 3ft. 
to 6ft high. Caucasus and Northern Persia, 1820. (B. M. 1406 ; 
B. O. 733.) Syn. L. Loddigeeianum (P. F. G. 68). 

Xk m. Bsovltniaaiim (Szovits’).* This differs from the type In 
having the filaments free to the base, perianth reflexedfrom 
rather lower down, with segments broadest a little below the 
middle.” The pollen is sud to be deeper in colour. Byns. 
L. oolohieum, L, Stonteianum (F. d. S. 607-9). 

L. BoUgherrenM (Neilgherries).* fL whit^ sweet-scented, one 
to three, ascendent ; perianth narrow, funnel-shaped ; segments 
oblanoeolate-unguiculate. 1. glabrous, shining-green, ascendent, 
firm, three to five-nerved. Stem 2ft. to 3ft. high, imright Neil- 
gherries. Greenhouse. Syns. L, tubiflorum, L. WaUiehianum. 
M. 6332.) 

Ik nepaienae (Nepaulese). Jl. white, more or less suffused with 
purme on the outside towards the base, from 4in. to 6in. long, 
solitary, umbellate, or laxly racemose, about six-flowered, 
narrow, thyreoid. L thirty to fifty, scattered, linear-lanceolate ; 
the lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, six to nine lines broad in the 
middle, acute, erecto-patent. Stem l^ft. to 3ft. high, erect, ^in. 
thick at the base. Central Himalayas, Ac., 1855. Greenhouse. 

L, Bittdiiiii (bright). Jl. bright yellow, l^in. long ; panicle deltoid, 
6in. to 12in. long, from ten to twenty-flowered ; lower pedicels 
2in. to 3in. long. 1. up to twenty in a whorl, lanceolate, lAin. to 
2in. long. Stem l^ft long below the inflorescence, stout, terete. 
Bulb transversely oblong, with crowded, adpressed, lanceolate, 
white scales. California, 1880. 


Xk odomm (odorous). A synonym of L, Japonieum. 

L. oxypetalmn (sharp-petaled).* Jl. solitary, terminal, some- 
what drooping, at flrst campanulate, at length spreading ; sepals 
lilac-purple, with a green keel externally, the lower half within 
purple-dotted, ovate or ovate-oblong, acute, clawed at base. 
June. radical ones usually solitary, long, lanceolate, tapering 
to a petiole-like base; cauline ones distant, linear or linear- 
lanceolate, at length recurved. Stem 1ft to l^ft. high. Pindari, 
Kumaon. (B. M. 4731, under name of Fritillana oxypetala.) 

Xk pardalinnin Ooopard-spotted).* A bright orange-red, with a 
lighter orange centre and large purple spots on the lower half, 
nodding, racemose, or the lower in whorls or long spreading 
pedicels. Summer. L usually in three or four whorls of nine to 
fifteen, scattered above and below, narrowly lanceolate and 
sharply acuminate, 3in. to 7in. long, and throe to twelve lines 
broad. Stems 3ft to 7ft long. California, 1876. A very hand- 
some North American Lily, of which the following are the 
most distinct varieties ; Bourgeei^ one of the finest, producing stout 
stems, 6ft to 7ft. in height, bearing from twelve to twenty flowers 
of a bright crimson, shading to orange, and freely spotted with 
maroon; ealifomieum, a variety of more slender habit, growing 
from 3ft to 4ft. in height, the brightest coloured of the forms 
here mentioned : paUtdi/oUum, a dwarf variety, scarcely reaching 
5ft in height flowers nearly double the size of the typo, and 
paler in colour ; Robintoni^ a robust variety, having stout stems, 
7ft to 8ft in height, and massive, the flowers large, of a bright 
vermilion, shading to yellow, and freely spotted. 

Xk Parry! (Parry’s).* JL pale yellow, oopioiisly spotted with choco- 
late-red, fragrant, horirontal. Summer. 1. usually scattered, 
occasionally the lower ones in a whorl, linear-lanceolate. 4in. to 
6in. long, acuminate. Stem slender, 2ft. to 6ft high. California, 
1879. A distinct and handsome species. 

Xk pendlillflonilll (pendulous-flowered). A synonym of L, 


Xk^ pei^srlvaiilimm (Pennsylvanian). A synonym of L, 


L. peregriniim (foreign). A synonym of L. eandidum pere> 
gnnum. 

Xk philadelplllOfim (Philadelphian).* Jl. bright orange-red, 
usually spotted with purple in the lower half, 21n. to 3in. deep, 
under 2in. across at the mouth when expanded, solitary or um- 
bellate ; peduncles ascending, arcuate, or straight. Summer. 
L typically in four or five regular whorls of six to eight each, 2in. 
to 4m. apm, spreading, narrowly oblanceolate, narrowed at both 
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ends. Stem 1ft. to 3ft. hi^h, rigid, slender. Bulb ovoU, lin. 
thick. North America, 1754. (B. M. 619 ; B. R. 694 ; L. B. C. 
976.) 

L. p. andlnnm (Andes). This Tariety differs principally from 
the type in having all its leaves linear and scattered. 

L. pUlippense (Philippines). JL horizontal, solitary : perianth 
White, slightly tinged with green at the base externally, narrow 
funnel-shaped, 7in. to lOin. long, sweet-scented, the divisions 
remaining permanently imbricated in the lower three-quarters, 
spreading talcately in the upper quarter, the three inner about 
2in., and the three outer l^in.. broad ; stamens a little ezserted. 
August. 1. thirty to forty, loosely scattered down the stem, 
narrow-linear, sessile, falcate-ascending, 3in. to 4iB. long, tin 



Pio. 421. Lilium POMPOiairM, showing Habit and detached 
Flower. 


to tin- broad, acute, glabrous, with nanrowly-deeurved edges not 
at all ciliated. Stem l^ft to 2ft. high, slender, terete, glabroi^ 
sometimes slightly mottled with purple. Philippine Islands. 
(B. M. 6250.) 


II (many-leaved). /. waxy-white, oopionsly 
1 with pnrple, Itin. to 2in. long, drooping, almut 


L. polyphyllii^ 

spotted ana lined \ — — 

four to idx in a loose raceme ; pednncles to tin. long, stiff. 
Sommer. L all scattered, thirty to forty to a stem at the Aowot- 
ing time, much-ascending, linear-lanceolate ; the lower ones 4m. 
to Sin. long, acute. Stem 2ft to 2ft high, moderately stout 



Lilinai — eonijmvsd. 

terete. Temperate Western Himalaya, 1873. A rare and band- 
some greenhouse species. 



Pia. 426. Liuum rosbum, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Racema 

L. pomponlnm (PomponeX* A bright red or tinged with orange, 
about twenty, ananged in a broad, rather regular, thyrsoid raceme, 
which is sometimes 1ft long and broad ; lower pedioelsSin. to 4in. 
long. Summer. I always scattered, very numerous, as many 
as 100 to a stem, ascending; lower ones 3in. to 4in. long, 
tin. to lin. broad at the middle, narrowed gradually to the point; 
edges inroUed, distinctly ciliated. Stem lift, to 3ft. high, strong. 



Pi«. 427 . Liupii iricioaini bobbom* 
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•Uir, «r«ct, finely furrowed. Northern Italy and Southern France, 
dee.. 1669. See Fig. 424. (B. M. 971.) 

Ik. 9Mi4U>Hifrlniim ((alee tiger-epottedi* JL In four to eiz- 
flowered loose racemes; perianth beautiful scarlet, copiously 
dotted with bkick within ; segments orate-lanceolate ; pedicels 
erecto^patent ; filaments scarlet ; anthers red ; styles scarlet. 


I*, pnlehnllmn (pretty). A synonym of L, eoneolor pukhMum. 
pumlitim (dwarO. A synonym of L, tenui folium. 


twelre blossoms ; lowest peduncles 3iu. to 4in. long. Bummer. 
I. always scattered, very numerous, as many as 100 to a stem, 
erectO’patent, acute ; edge slightly inrolled, distinctly minutely- 
ciliated. Stem 2ft. to 4ft. high, strong, stiff, erect, finely fur- 
rowed. Pyrenees, 1^. See F|^. 425. This is closmy allied to 
L, vompeniumt under which it is placed as a sub-species by Mr. 
Baser tn his revision of the Liliums published in the ** Jouiw of 
the Linnean Society." 


purple, reflesed. L twenty to thirty, sometimes partly whorled, 
tinn, glabrous, narrow-linear, acute ; lower one 4in. to Sin. long, 
about ihi. broad. Stem 2ft. to Sft. high, slender, glabrous. Cali- 


lonUa, Aa, 1871. (B. G. 667.) 

Ito roMim (rose-coloured).* yf. lilac,' handsome, larg& drooping, 
racemose ; jMrianth between campanulate and infundlbnlifonn ; 
sepals free to their base, almost spathulate, with reflexed apices. 
April. {. crowded at the base of the stem, but alternate, sessile, 
linear, acuminate, grassy ; the lower ones 1ft. to Uft long, upper 
ones i^dually passing into bracts. Stem lift high, erect, terete, 
glabrous. Qossain Ihan and Kumaon. See Fig. 426. (B. M. 

: B. B. 1846, 1, under name of L, Thojitgonianum,) 
rutoMMMMEUi (reddibli). A synonym of L, Washitiytonianutn 
purpureum. 



FfO. 428. Flowbu-stbm op Lilium tebtaobum. 

(Chinese). A synonym of X», eoneolor. 

(showy).* A. pur© white, or more or less suffused 

copiously spotted with claret-red, Mu. to 6in. long, usually 

to ten In a broad deltoid raceme; peduncles hracteate, 
...jto-patent Summer, f. about twenty at the flowering 
, lower ones orate or ovate-lanoeolate, oin. to 9in. long, 
lo tfn. broad below the middle ; upper ones lanceolate. 
I Ui to ^ high, rigid, erect, torew. Japim, 1832. A 
teioWB and extenelYcly owvated species, vary to consider- 

, .L. the rise and criouring of the flowers. It is most 

i«mairily known nnder the erroneous spedfle name of A. 

the ptent to whto this name oorreetty belongs 


Is L, elegana. (B. M. 3785; B. B. 2000; F. d. 8. 276; P. M. B. 
?. 257.” 

It. •• albiflonun (white-floweredx* A very desirable form, with 
pure white flowers. 

L. e. pQnotAtnm (spotted^* A variety having the white perianth 
segments not suffused, but only spotM with red. 

Xi. a* roeaimt (rose-colonredX* A handsome variety, with rose- 
tinted flowere. See Fig. 427. 



Fio. 429. Flow'br-stem of Lilium tiorinvm. 

Xto spootablle (showy). A synonym of A. davurieum. 

Xn euporbiim (superb).* JL orange-red, thickly spotted, from 3in. 
to 4Iu. long, often riz to twelve, eometimee twenty to forty, 
disposed in a deltoid panicle 9in. to 12in. broad. July and 
August. I. *often disposed in three or four or eight to ten- 
foliate whorls, few or much scattered, narrow-oblanceolate, acute, 
rather firm ; lower ones 4in. to bin. long, Ain. to fin. broad. 
Stem 4ft. to 6ft. high, robust, upright, tinged with purple. 
Georgia, * 0 . (B. M. 936 ; F. d. S. 1(^415.) 

Xi, a.#Mrol tol ii amn (Carolina^ JL like those of the type. L much 
fewer, broader, and shorter, ofUm five or six disposea in a whorl 
near the middle of the stem. Stem 1ft. to 2ft. high. Southern 
United Statee. Syns. A. atUumtiaU (L. B. O. 336), A. oaro- 
Hnianum (B. M. 2280 ; B. B. 580), and A. Miehauxianum, 

Xto SBOVitslaauili (Ssovits*). A synonym of A. monadelphum 
Stovittianum, 

Xfc teaulfhUiim (nairow-leavedX* Jl, usually solitary, rarely two, 
drooping or sub-ereot, bright scarlet, about lAiii. long. Summer. 
L closely placed, much-ascending* thirty to fifty to a stem at the 
flowering lime, linear-Bubulate, lAin. to 2in. long, not more than a 
line broad* Stem 6in. to 12in. high, very slender. Siberia, 1^. 
An elegant species. Syns. A. Un^oUum and A. jmmilum. 

Xi. taatMMnm (light brown). Jl, yellow, tinged with dull red, 
Sfin. to Sin. deem, the lowest quarter oomnivent in a permanent 
cup ; rmoeme rather regular, thyreoid, usually from one to six, but 
sometimes twelve-flowered. End of July. A slwaya scattered, very 

2 V 
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Xeillnm — continued. 


close, sixty to a hundred to a stem at the flowering time, ereeto* 
patent, linear. Stem reaching 6ft. to 6ft. in height, comparatlf ely 
deader and wand-like, finely striated. 1841. SYN&. L. excetium 
and L. igabcUinum. A garden plant, probably a J^brid between 
L, eandidum and L, ehaleedonicutn. See Fig. 428L (B. B. 1843, 

11 : P. d. S. i. 39; P. M. B. 1843, 221; B. Q. 3®.) 
nomftoniAnum (Thomson'sX A synonym of L. raeum. 
ThimbergUu&iiiii (Thanberg^s). A synonym of L. elegant, 

T. avreum nlgro-aiaoiilatiim (yellow, black-spotted). A I 
synonym of L, eUgane alutaeeum, , 



FlO. 43a INFLORBSCBNCB OP LiUUM TIORIN’VM SPLENOENS. 

lit tlgrUmm (^er-apotted).* Common TiL'er Lily. d. bright deep 
oran^red, with numerous small, distinct, purplish-black spots 
2Ain.lo 4in. long : racemes deltoid, eight to twenty-flowered, 8in. to 
9m. broad ; lateral peduncles rigidly erecto-patent July and August 
1. twenty to tldrty at the time of flowering, linear, scattered 


Fig. 4^. <B. M. 1237.) 


Sec 


^ orange-red, densely 

spotMydth bladcbh-purple ; perianth segments mulUplied inU 
fw > «omewhat similar to Fortunei. Japan 


(F. A P.1871, 25.) 

1*. t. Fortunal (Portons’s).* 


This fine rariety differs from th< 


upper 

flowers. China, 



Fio. 431. Floweh-stkm, in two parts, and ditachsd Flower 
OF LtUUM WASHJNOTO.NIANUM. 

li. t. n^loadeM (splendldX* ^ sometimss twenty-flre to a 
stem, of a bolder oharacter than in Fonuneizepote fewer and 

iS%*'i6 ) ^ ^ 


la tilllUloni]|| (tube-flowered). A synonym of L. neitgJkerrenee, 
la WAlliolilAmilii (Wallloh’s). Jl. white, greenish towards the 
base outside, fragrant, usually solitary, casually two or three; 
7in. to flin. long. Summer. 2. fifty to sixty, always narrow- 
linear, aaoending, the lower reaching 8in. to 9in. long. Stem 
4ft. to 6ft hign, ^in. thick at. we base. Sub-temperate 
Central Himalayas. Greenhouse. (B. M. 4661; F. d. &(r612; 
L. A P. F. G. 1850, 120.) 

la W^ltohlAanm (Wallioh’s), of Wight. A synonym of L, 


la WajhlBBtontAimm (Washington's).* JL white, tinged with 
purple or lilac, all more or less cernuous when expanded, fra- 
grant, 2^ to 3iin. loim, narrowed gradually from the neck to the 
base : racemes about 1ft. long on strong-growing specimens, and 
from 8ln. to 9in. broad when fully expanded. Summer. 2. In 
sereral distinct whorls, which are ^n. u> 4in. apart In the lower 
part of the stem, and made up of about one dozen ascending 
oblaaoeolate leaves, which are 4ln. to Mn. long. Stem 3ft to 6ft 
high, lln. toiln. thick towards the base, stiff, erect terete. 
OSifomia, 1872 See Fig. 431. (F. d. S. 1976-6 ; G. C. 1871, ] ~ 

B. G. 170.) 


»F-709; 


W. imrpiirmiiii (purple). Jt, purplish-blaokt mtted, urn- 
belUte. Blem 1ft to ijft. high. CaUfornia, 187& Syn. L, 
rubeeeene, (F. d. 8. 1976-6; B. G. 170.) 


LILT 8SBTLS (Oriocerie merdigera). In this 
beetle, the antennae are borne on the front of the head, and 
the joints are short; the mandibles are short, and are 
provided with several teeth; the palpi are slender, and 
the elytra rather broad. The oolonr is bright soarlet 
during life, but fades rapidly after death. The larvss 
live on Lilies, devouring the leaves. They form a protec- 
tive ooat by pushing their exorement upon their backs 



Fig. 432. Lily Beetle (Criocbris nerdiobra), showing Bggs, 
l^arviB (one naked, the other under its Coat), and Penect 
Insect. 

there to dry into a crust (see Fig. 432) ; they oan 
free themselves at pleasure from this ooat. They descend 
into the earth when the time arrives for them to become 
pnpsB. Lily Beetles are very rare; bnt, when trouble- 
some, the best plan to eflTeot a olearanoe is to piok them 
off by hand and to throw them into hot water. White 
Hellebore has been found a quick and good method of 
getting rid of these insects. It should be applied as re- 
commended for the OooifiberrF and Ourraat Sawiiy 
(which tee). 



Fio. 435. TouNO Crown of Lily op the Valley, poe 
Propagating. 


JJLleT OP TBS VAXiLBT {Convallaria magaUt), 
The pure white, fragrant flowers, and pale green foliage 
of this beautiful native plant render it one of the moat 
useful and universally admired. It auooeeda outside in 
almost any situation, but prefers one with shade and 
plenty of moisture. When onoe planted and.beoome 
established, the crowns keep inoreasing, and the larger 
ones flowering, eaoh year without any attentton, beyond 
the appUeation of a top-dressing of manure or ri<^ wild in 
the antnnn. The plants art not psrtiei^ly oraaMtttsI 
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tMj of tho Talloj — continued, 
at any ■eaton azoept during spring and early Bummer; 
consequently, a place should be selected for their culti- 
vation which is not too prominently exposed. In some 
parts of England, Lilies of the Valley are found, in any 
quantity, growing wild in woods ; the shade and moisture 
^ere secured being suitable to their requirements. Where 
the plants are not found wild, they may readily be 
natui^ised, if the position is not too dry, nor the herbage 
very thick. As grown outside, this plant is essentially 
a subject for supplying out flowers, and these are always 
popular, and in great demand for bouquets of every de- 
scription. Cultivated in pots, and forced into flower 
early in spring, the Lily of the Valley constitutes an 
inviduable subject for greezihouse and room decoration. 
The natural flowering season is April and May, accord- 
ing to the locality; by obtaining a plentiful supply of 
crowns, and forcing carefully, the season may commence 
inside early in December, and a succession of flowers 
be secured thenceforth until June. Lilies of the Valley 
may be propagated by seeds, which ripen freely if 
allowed, and should be sown in spring, outside. The 
usual method of propagation is by ^e numerous crowns 
which form at the points of creeping roots or under- 
ground stems (see 483). If clumps are allowed 
to grow undisturbed, the crowns become too thickly 
crowded, and do not produce such fine flowers as when 
more space is afforded. 

Proparation of Orowne for Forcing. Size, and, conse- 
quentlyf good quality, in ^e flowers of the Lily of the 



gio. 434. Flowering Stem or Lily op the Valley. 

Valley (aifll^presented in Fig. 484) depend entirely on 
the cultivation and attention given to the preparation 
of the crowns. Immense quantities of these are 
annually imported from Germany, to meet the demand 
for forcing purposes in this country. It is important 
to observe ^t those coming from Berlin are far better 
for early forcing than those received from Hamburg. 
The latter are generally much larger, but, for some 
reason, they cannot be depended upon to start well 
before January at the earliest. By adopting a system 
of annm^ preparing crowns for forcing, excellent ones, 
equal in every respect, if not superior, to those imported, 
may be obtained in this country. The .following is a 


Idly of the VapUey — continued. 
method which may be pursued : Select or prepare a piece 
of good ground in a border, with either an east or a west 
aspect. It should be manured and well trenched. The 
crowns should be lifted in autumn, or at any time before 
growth commences in spring, and placed together accord- 
ing to their sizes. In planting, a shallow trench should 
be out out, the crowns placed upright in it, about 2in. 
apart, so that their points are just below ^e surface, 
and the soil filled in. Other trenches may then be pre- 
pared and planted in a similar way, leaving a space of 
about 9in. between them. Hoeing occasionally, to keep 
the surface open and clean, and watering in dry weather, 
until the leaves die away, yHU be all that is necessary 
afterwards. Crowns thus treated may be lifted for 
forcing the following winter, if required; but they are 
much stronger if allowed to remain until the second 
year. Young crowns being so freely produced, it is not 
usuaUy difficult to obtain a supply from reserve clumps 
or boilers where the ordinary system has been in prac- 
tice. The sizes of crowns aged respectively one, two, and 



Fio. 436. Crowns op Lilt op the Vallet. 

Preparation for Forcing. 

a, One Year Old ; 6. Two Years Old ; e. Three Tears Old. 

throe years, are represented at u, b, and c, Fig. 435. The 
first, or tmall size, lifted at any time when at rest, in 
winter, produce nothing beyond leaves the following 
year. From the second size, flowers of medium strength 
may be obtained. The large ones will be certain to flower, 
either indoors or outside, if placed under proper treat- 
ment. Clumps for forcing are prepared by planting a 
few croirns in a bunch, and allowing them to grow for 
two or throe years previous to lifting. It will be seen 
that many of the crowns in such clumps cannot be of a 
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timilar age and size to those first planted, and, oonse- 
qnently, do not produce snoh large flowers. 

Forcing. Either home-grown or imported Berlin crowns 
shonld be need for early forcing. They should be placed 
rather thickly in pots or boxes, and a little light soil or 
cocoa-nut fibre lightly shaken amongst the roots, but not 
over the tops ; they should' be oorored with moss. Another 
plan is to insert them similarly in propagating frames, 
and pot up as they come into flower, ^e roots do not 
grow during this period; consequently, it is immaterial 
which method is adopted. Plunge in a bottom heat of 
about 85deg., and, if possible, maintain a surface tempera- 
ture of lOdeg. loss. This encourages the production of 
leaves and flowers at the same time—conditions not readily 
obtained with the earlier supplies. If pots or boxes are used, 
empty ones of a similar size may be inverted over them, 
to keep the crowns in a darkened position. This is 
considered beneficial in assisting to start them into 
growth. When close frames are used, similar conditions 
may be secured by covering the sashes, so as to exclude 
light. It is important that the soil be placed as 
lightly as possible round the roots, in order that the heat 
may pass readily through it. Water, of the same tem- 
perature, diould be given often enough to keep the whole 
well moistened. Bottom heat from an inclosed water 
tank, with pipes lying in it, is always more evenly distri- 
buted, and not of such a drying nature as when the pipes 
are amongst the plunging or dnining materiaL The very 
earliest batch not nnfrequently fails ; but if the c ro wns are 
good, and proper attention is given In forcing, each of the 
Lter ones may generally be relied upon to produce good 
flowers. An ox^llent plan for obtaining leaves is to put 
in a few ordinary small crowns aloxig with the larger ones. 
Clumps are forced in quantify later In the season ; some 
of them, if well ripened, may be utilised at any season, 
where the purchasing or home cultivation of single crowns 
is impracticable. Lilies of the Valley, severely forced, are 
not of much further use ; plants onfy gradually forwi^ed 
in spring, if put in the open ground ^ter flowering, will 
recr^t their strength again by the second year. 

Varieiiot, Besides the fypical plant so largely grown 
under the familiar name of Idly of the Valley, there are 
a few varieties, not, however, possessing any particular 
merit. A larger-growing form is known as major, and a 
rose-coloured variety is sometimes termed rubra. The 
variety with double flowers is not worth cultivating. There 
is a very ornamental form with golden-variegaM leaves, 
which arc attractive when the markings are well deve- 
loped. 

£XLT TRO&V. 800 CatesbiBa. 

UXAT0BS8. Included under Thaiiia (which tee). 
UMAX Seo Blugu. 

UMB. The flat expanded part of a petal. 

UM8. The application of Lime as a manure to 
certain soils has long been practised, and has been 
attended with excellent results, in rendering them pro- 
ductive, and bringing, by its chemical action, the com- 
ponent parts into a proper condition for being absorbed 
by the roots of plants. Lime is not naturally found in 
a free state, but is plentiful in csmibination with carbonio 
aoid, forming what is termed Carbonate of Lime. In 
the process cd burning usniUly adopted, the carbonic acid 
is driven off, and the substance left (Quicklime) has a 
powerful affinify for water, either for absOTblng it rapidly 
when placed in contact, or more slowly from the atmo- 
sphere. QuickUme is extremely caustic, and possesses 
the power of decomposing animal and vegetable sub- 
stances ; hence its fertilising value on soils containing a 
large quantify of inert vegetable matter, snob as recently 
broken-np grass land, ''or that where there is,. a 
quantify of peat, eonristlng of roots and fibres, that 
would otherwise long remain in an undeco mp oeed state. 


Xdme— eontinusd. 

Lindley, in his ** Theory of Horticulture,** states that 
**when this substance (Lime) is mixed with decaying 
matter, it hastens its decomposition, and renders it more 
easily assimilable by plants. This is its chief horticul- 
tural value, if regarded as a manure. In old cultivated 
land, rich in humus, it suddenly increases productive- 
ness in a remarkable degree; increasing the properties 
of dormant animal or vegetable manure. Hence it has 
a most important effect in kitchen gardens. But limed 
land soon loses its productiveness unless manure is sub- 
sequently applied, and poor soils are soon run out by it. 
To some plants, such as many Conifers, it is injurious ; 
to others it appears to be an indispensable article of 
food, such as Potatoes, Sainfoin, Barley, Beetroot, Peas, 
Clover, Ac.** Although Lime itself is thus apparenidy 
a necessary element in the food of many plants, it is more 
especially valuable in soils by rendering other consrituents 
soluble, and reducing them to a state in which they may 
be absorbed and assimilated. In applying Lime to any 
land, some caution is necessary, as it possesses the im- 
portant property of expelling or setting free ammonia, 
one of the indispensable oonstitnenta of plant-food. 
Where farmyard manure has long been used, a light ap- 
plication of Lime may be of great advantage in hasten- 
ing decomposition ; while, on the other hand, soils which 
contain but a small amount of organic or vegetable 
matter, might, by similar dressings, become ex^usted. 
Peat and clay soils, or those recently broken up after 
forming grass-land, are acted upon most beneficially by 
Lime, the effect produced depending greatly on the 
amount of organic matter contained in each. It shonld 
be applied as a top-dressing, or be well incorporated 
near the surface of the soil. One of the best methods 
is to form a compost of spare earth, weeds, or organic 
refuse of any description, for spreading over the ground, 
and mix a large proportion of Lime with It. The 
latter substance contributes its own fertilising effects 
to the mixture, and, at the same time, exerts its to- 
fluenoe in many other ways. Hie application of lame 
has been recommended, in some oases, to the extent of 
200 bushels to an acre; but a quarter or half of this 
quantify will, perhaps, in the majority of instances, be 
sufficient to effect the desired purpose. An experiment 
shonld be made with a small portion of ground, in toe 
first place, and, If the results prove favourable and 
marked, a larger portion might be treated under rimilar 
or altered conditions, according to the amount of success 
attained. The presence of Lime in the soil Is very 
hurtful to fihododendrons, and many other hard-wooded 
plants of a like nature, grown in toe open air. It is 
also most destructive to hard-wooded Cape and Australian 
plants, cultivated in aandy-peat soil, under glass. Lime 
being, to a certain extent, soluble in water, the ust of 
that which contains any large proportion shonld, if 
possible, be avoided in the cultivation of all toe plants 
just referred to. Bain-water oontaina much leas than 
any other; consequently, it should be preserved and 
utilised to the fullest extent in preference to toat obtained 
from wells, springs, or other sources. 

UMB, CXXiOBZBS or. 8$$ ChlwUmja UmM, 

VMM, BWBBT. 800 Oitvne XameiMf 
UMB-TBBB. 8$$ Tllto. 

UMB, WBMT XBBZAB. Boo Oitrna aMdtoA 
neidn. 

E JBWJUWrBaU B. A tribe of Gorwniaoom, 

UMBAMnSMOM (from Umno, a marsh mt pM, 
and omthomon, a blossom; referring to the natural habitat 
of the species). Floating Heart. Sths. 8ckwgpth$f^ 
WMoehim0d«L Obx>. Qontianom* Abdut two doaeh 
oies have been referred to this. genus; these mp 
hably be reduced to about ten. They are 
aquatic phmts, closely allied to FOlaroia, wliMlf 
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-eontiniMd. 

p«nMd own tfa« temperate and warmer regions of the 
globe, eeren being natlTes of Australia. Flowers yellow 
or white} peduncles one-flowered, either in the tufts 
of leares, or two together, or olu^red at the nodes of 
the weak stems, or close to an almost terminal sesBile 
leaf; corolla sub-rotate, the lobes flve, entire or fringed. 
Capsule indehisoent or bursting irreipilarly when ripe. 
Leaves ovate or orbioulate, deeply oordate, entire or 
obscurely sinuate. For culture, tee Villarsia. 

L. iBdlomn (Indian). Ai corolla yellow, the margins fringed. 

L orbioular or broadly oral, deeply cordate, nsnally entire, with 
a dose or open sinus, eoriaeeous, palmately reinea and retioa- 
lateu but the reins not prominent. North Anstralla. Sm 
M§npanthM indiea (under which name it is figured in B. M. 658). 
lu £etion{anum,L, ForbeHanumt L. ffitmhouUianum, L. ortieu- 
latum, and L. Thunbtrgimumt are probably forms of this 
spedes. 

]«.aijmplueoldea(Nymphma-likel.* At corolla yellow : segments 
ciliatea ; umbels sessile, terminal, or in the forks of the stems. 
Summer. I opposite, eordate-orbioular or orbicularly reniform, 
remand. Britain. A rery beautiful hardy aquatic, but some- 
what difficult to eradicate when once establuheo. Syn. nilartia 
nymfdkaoidii, (8y. Bn. B. 9gl.) 



Fto 436. Plowehinq Branch of titiNANTiiGS Douauaii. 


UMVAprenUi (from Umne, a marsh, and antha, 
. b flowcri ia vsfsrcnoc to the habitat of the plants). Obd. 

A small genus (two species) of diffuse, 
, bssdy annual natires of California. Flowers 

yellowish, or pink, regular; peduncles axilUoy, 
) petals flve, suh-parigynons, contorted ; 
i^vaie. Leates alternate, out, exstipuiate. 
BBAMliiatloiied spedes is weU adaptsd for beds, 
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Llmiantliea —coni i n ued. 

edgings, rockeries, dm. Propagated freely by sowing seeds 
in any ordinary garden soil, in March, for summer, and 
in September, for spring, flowering. 

L. Dottgluail (]>onglas*s).* ft, yellow, passing off to white streaked 
with jBgey, sweet-scented. Spring to autumn. L pinnate, with 
an odd or terminal three-cleft leaflet, h. Sin. 1833 . A very 
showy annual, with a spreading habit and prostrate stems. 
See Vig. 436 . (B. M. 3564 ; B. 1171673 .) Two or three varieties, 
differing slightly from the type in colour and size of flower, are 
mentioned m seed catalogues. 

LIMMOCHA BI S (from limm, a marsh, and eharut 
grace, beauty ; aUuding to the habitat and appearance 
of the plants). Obd. AUsmacem, A genus oonsisting of 
three or four speoies of stove, greenhouse or half-hmrdy 
herbaceous perennial aquatics, natives of tropical America. 
Flowers yellow, on long stalks. Leaves fasoioulate, 
swimming, ovate or eordate-orbioular. L, Pltimierif the 
only species in onltivation, is a handsome stove or 
greenhouse aquatic. It should be grown in tubs or 
cisterns, or in the shallow part of an aquarium. Propa- 
gation may be effected by divisions, by runners, or by 
seeds. 

Ik Plnmtorl (Plumier’sX* JL yellow, six to ten fo an umbel 
•cape and pednnoles three-sided, the former purple, green at top, 
the latter with reddish angles. June to November. 2. oblong, 
vary blunt at each end ; petiole three-sided, sheathing at base, 
purple below, green above. A lift BrazU, 182B. (R M. 2526.) 

LXXOBOBUM TUBS&OSUM. Nee Calopo|ro]i 
pBlohelliui. 

XUIOHXA (from Idmuna, the Persiaii name of the 
Citron). Obd. RiUaeem, This genus oomprises two or 
three species of small trees or shirabs, often spiny, natives 
of tropical Asia. Flowers fasoioulate or racemose. Berry 
globose. Leaves alternate, trifoliolate or impari-pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite, entire or orenate ; petioles winged. The 
species t^ve in a compost of peat, loam, and dried cow- 
dung, with a few small pieces of charcoal added. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings, mi^e in spring or summer, and 
plf^d in sandy soil, under a glass, in very gentle bottom 
heat; or by seeds, sown on a hotbed, durteg spring. 

L. BOtffl—lma (very acid), ft, white, fragrant, In sub-uiiibellate 
racemes, ftr, y womb, afterwards changing to reddish or pur- 
plish. L pinnate, with winged stalks. India, h, 8ft. to lOfL A 
n>iny shrub or small tree. The Javanese employ the acid, 
flesh-coloured pulp of the fruits of this species as a substitute for 
soap. 

LnCOnASTBIXM (from Isimon, a meadow, and 
aster, a star; in allusion to the starry flowers, and the 
habitat of the plants). Stn. Bvhania. Obo. Plumba^ 
ptneop. A genus oomprising only a couple of speoies of 
greenhouse or nearly hardy smdll diruba or sub-shrubs, 
natives of the Western Mediterranean region. Calyx 
tabular; corolla blue, funnel-shaped, with a flve-lobed, 
spreading limb ; seapes or pednnoles diehotomously 
branched. Leaves crowded on the stem or alternate on 
the branches, narrow, entire. The undermentioned plants 
are nearly hardy shrubs. For culture, ess StBtioe (with 
whioh the speoies are sometimes oonfused). 

Ik moBopetBlB (one-petaled). ft, solitary, boine in scaly panicu- 
late spikes; corolla salver-shaped, with a yetj long curved 
tube ; calyx scarcely enlarging after flowering. July to Septem- 
ber. I linear-spathulate, eneathed at base. Stem leafy, h, 3ft 
Sieily, 1731. All the green parte of the plant are covered with 
white diidu of calcareous matter. Syn. Statici monopetala (under 
which name it is figured in B. B. 1841, 64). 

L. HI. denudata (naked). A well-markeid variety, differing from 
the type in having paler and smaller flowers, a more drawn-un 
habit, broader leaves, which are aomewhat wavy at the edge, ana 
a much smaller quantity of calcareous matter. Syn. Statice 
mwjgstefo dsnudato (under which name it is figured in B. tt. 

mTAJtXA (from Linen, Flax ; referring to the resem- 
blance in the leaves). Toadflax. Obd. Serophularineue, 
A largo genus (about 150 speoies) of usually hardy herbs, 

eub-ihrube, broadly dispersed through the extra- 

^ 1 Old World regions of the Northern hemisphere, 

one being found in extra-tropioal North and South 
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Amorioa. Flowers spioate or racemose, or solitary and 
axillary ; corolla tube famished with a spar at the base ; 
palate more or less bearded, nsaally prominent at the 
throat, bat sometimes depressed, and not closing the 
throat; apper lip erect, lower one trilobate. Ijeaves 
opposite or whorled, the appermost often alternate. All 
the species of this genas are of easy oultore in any 
moderately good, well-drained soil; the dwarfer plants 
are admirably adapted for the rock-garden, and for 
margins of borders. Propagated freely by divisions, in 
spring or aatamn; or by seeds, sown on a light soil, 
daring March or April. 


L. SBqnitiilolMi (equally three-lobed). Jl, purple; floriferous 
pedicels nearly as long as the leares ; calyx segments linear-lan- 
ceolate. June. {. mostly opposite, small, cordate-reniform, 
three (rarely fire) lobed ; lobes short, round, very shor^ muoro- 
nate. Sardinia, Ac., 1829. A small evergreen. (B. M. 2941.) 

L. mlplna (alpine).* A. bluish-violet, with a rich golden centre, 
disposed in sub-capitate racemes ; spur equal in length to the 
corolla, sometimes straight, and sometimes incurved, acute. 
Summer and autumn. {. linear or linear-lanceolate, thickish, four 
in a whorl. A 6in. Alps of Europe. An exceedingly pretty 
little herbaceous perennial, forming dense compact tufts ; ft is 
one of the best for growing on rock work. (F. d. S. 2128.) 



FlO. 437. Linama bipartita, showlM Habit, and G) Front View 
of Flower, (A Side View, (3) Corolla laid open, (4) Calyx, 
(5) Style and Ovary, and (6) Stamen. 


Mpaittta (twice-parted).* Jl. violet-purple, disposed In loose 
racemes ; palate orange-coloured, whifish at the base ; spur 
arched, scarcely exceeiUng the corolla. June to September. 
1. linear or ^ear-lanceolate, flat, alternate or vertidllate. A 1ft. 
Portugal, 1815. AnniuU. m Fig. 4OT. (8. B. F. O. 30.) 


Ifc **— ^^•** (Canadian). /. violet, loosely racemose ; pedicels 
erect, not longer than the curved corolla spur ; calyx segments 
o1dong-laaee<^te, acnte, shorter than the corolla tube. July. 
I remote Jinear. A 6in. to 2ft. North America, 1812. Annual. 
(B. M. 34^) 

Ito ersMlfoll* (thick-leaved).* A ]ml« but bright blne-pnrple, 
vrith a yellow palate and red-jmrple throat, huge. I ovate, 
acutish. glabrons, thickish. A oin. to 6in. South-west Europe. 
(B. M. 6733, under name of L, origanifolia crauifoHa,) 

L, CymhmUurim (Cymbalaria).* Mother of Thousands. JL pale 
blue or lOac, small, with short spurs, which are a little re- 
curved. Spring to late autumn. 1. mostly alternate, cor- 
tetdy-xenifonm flve to seven-lobed ; lobes rounded or cnneiform, 
mueronolate. Brsnchee prostimte, creeping, and rooting. Boots 
rhisomatoiis, emitting flbres. Europe (Britirin). A very pretty 
and well-known perennial climber, of which there are two 
desirable vsffleties; one vrith pure white flowers, and another 
vrith variegated leaves. (By. En. B. 955.) 

__i* (Dalmatian).* ft, yellow, large, few, and loose, at 

the ■ pmmi te of the branches ; cpnr straight, much shorter than 

Sumiper. L oblong-lanoeolate or linear-lanceolata, 

acute. Branches erect or decumbent, densely clothed with leaves. 
A3ftto4ft Boath-eastem Eureme, Ac., 1731. A handsome and 
vigorous-grovringperemiiaL (B. B. 1683.) 

Ih ganlnUafbllB (Oenista-leaved). A yellow, panlculately 
ipnr rattier straight equal in length to the corolla. 

Jrautamn. L lanceolate, acute, three to flve-nerviii 

ewhat etem-dasping. Stem branched. A 8ft. to 4ft Buiope, 
i Minor, ITOtlKcSuiial. (B. M. 8183.) 


ZihiariB—eoniinued. 

2te haiMttloselbllA (Hepatica-leaved).* A lilao-purple, vrith the 
pedicels longer than the leaves ; calyx segments linsar-aonts ; spur 
shorter than the tube. Summer. I, cordate-reniform, three to 
flve-lobed, glabroua Corsica. A very pretty floriferous perennial, 
lin. to 2in. high; it forms a neat dense carpet for rock- 
work, Ac. 

Ito hataropliylln (vaiiable-leavedX At corolla pale straw-colour, 
lin. long ; calyx longer than the pedioel ; racemes usually branched 
at base. July, {.scattered, spreading, lin. to 2in. long, narrow- 
linear or acfoular, obtuse, rarely narrowly elliptio-hinoeolate, 
rather fleshy, one-nerved. A. 2ft to 3ft. Marocco, 1871. Annual. 
(B. M. 6041.) 

Xi. Bmoroura (long-tailedX* A yellow, with a more intense- 
coloured villous palate, huge, disposed in long, straight, dense 
racemes; spur straight, length of corolla or a little longer. 
Summer and autumn. L linear, flat glaucous. A 1ft to Ifft 
Orient, 1822. Plant erect, branched or simple. 



Fio. 438. Linaria maritima. 


Xi, BUUrltliiia (maritime). A pale yellow, vrith an orange palate • 
nur as long M corolla. Bummer. 1. linear, scattc^orsome- 
^ea whorled, flauTOus, glabrous. A bin. to 12in. South-west 
Europe. Annual, Bee Ing. 438. 



Fio. 430. IiiNARiA MAROCCANA, Showing Upper Portion of Plant 
and detached Flower, Calyx, and p^on of Stem vrith Glan- 
dular Hairs. 


L. mnroMMMUt (Marocooi A bright violet-purpls. disposed in 
long racemes. June. 2. unear, those of the primary shoots 
whortodj^^A Oin. Maroooo, 1872. Annual. See Fig: 430. 

T.. vrith . 

throat altei1ia& diato.nt' fft rmlnJ m. loOM m ne me. * 

and autumn. L oblong or obovate, onsnort petioles ; lower onee 
opposite, upper ones aitsmate. South-west Europe, 1785. FUmi 
asosndiiig, annnaL 

L. A. grMwUMlA (thidk-lsaved). A synonym of L» 0rait(/blfo. 
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posed in loose elongated racemes ; spur arched, length of corolla. 
July to September. {. linear or linear*lanceolate ; lovrer ones four 
to nine in a whorl, upper ones three in a whorl. A. 1ft. to 3ft. 
South Europe, 1648 (naturalised in Britain). Plant glabrous, 
branched, erect. A good perennial for growing on old walls, 
Ao (B. M. 99 ; Sy. En. B. 9^.) 



Pig. 440i Portion op Inflorescence, detached Flower and 
Leap, op Linaria triornitiiophora. 


h» ratlonlata (reticulated).* ft, deop purple, reticulately veined ; 
palate copper-coloured or yellow, marked with deep purple lines ; 
spur shorter than the corolla; raceme crow<led, short, downy, 
tapering upwards. May to July. 1. linear, channelled ; lower 
ones vorticlllate, upper ones scattered, h, 2ft. to 4ft. Portugal, 
1788. Annual. (B. H. il. 48.) The variety known as aurea 
purpuna is a very distinct and pretty novelty, with deep rich 
purple and orange flowers. 



FlO. 441. Linaria yuixiaris Peloria, showing Habit and 
detached Single Flower. 


Il MUdttat* (aitow-shape-loaved). ft. yellow, axillary, solitary, 
en eapillaiy iMcels oflm exceeding the leaves; sepals lanceo- 


liiiiaria — eontinwd. 

late, acute; corolla l^in. long, lips very broad. June. 2. scattered, 
distant, petioled, lin. to l^in. long, lanceolate-oblong or linear, 
with a hastate base, quite entire. Stems very slender, 6ft. to 
lOft long. Marocco, 1^1. PerenniaL (B. M. 6060.) 

L. (rock), ft, yellow, palate usually marked with two 

fulvous imots or lines, disposed in sub-capitate heads : spur short, 
acute. August. 1. tnicldsh ; lower ones four in a wnorl. almost 
lanceolate ; upper ones alternate, linear-lanceolate. Spain, 1819. 
Plant dothed with clammy down, procumbent. A pretty trailing 
perennial. 

L. spartea (Spartium-like).* ft. deep yellow, on long pedicels ; 
spur straight: raceme few-flowered, glabrous, or clothed with 
short clammy down. Summer and autumn. L linear-lanceolate, 
erect ; lower ones often three in a whorl, upper ones alternate. 
Spain, Ac., 1772. A pretty, upright, branched annual. 

Xi. triomithophora (three-birds-bearing).* ft, purple, with a 
yellow palate, lin. long, usually three or four in a whorl ; tube 
inflated and striated. June to September. 1. lanceolate, acute, 
quite glabroiu. Branches erect decumbent at top. Portugal 
and^Sjgaii^710. A desirable and pretty perennial. See Fig. 440. 

L. trlatla (sad), ft, yellow, with a dark purple or brown mouth, 
approximate, sometimes nearly opposite ; spur thick, striated, 
itfched at the base, about equal in length to the corolla. July and 
August. 1. linear or linear-oblong ; lower ones three or four in a 
whorl, upper ones opposite or alternate. Portu^l and Spain, 
1722. A very pretty decumbent annual. (B. M. 5827.) 

L. VlilgarlR (common). Common Toadflax, ft. pale yellow or 
citron, disposed in dense spicate racemes ; palate copper-coloured ; 
spur curved, about equal in length to the corolla. Spring to 
autumn. L linear or linear-lanceolate. A 2ft to 3ft. Europe 
(Britain), North Asia. A handsome and erect native perennial. 
(Sy. Bn. B. 962.) The variety PeloriOt instead of having one spur, 
has flve: the corolla has become regular through excess of 
irregularity ~ a condition more frequently met with in L. 
wdgatB than in any other species ; it is constant under cul- 
tivation, but is rare in the wild state. See Fig. 441. 

IdENCONIA (said to be a South African name). Ord. 
BruntaceoB. A genus oomprising three species ol orna- 
mental, Epaoris-like, greenhouse evergreen sub-shrubs, 
natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers white, soli- 
tary, in the axils of the upper leaves; calyx adnate to 
the ovary ; petals lanceolate, not clawed, coriaceous, con- 
volute. Leaves spirally arranged. Branches numerous, 
erect. For culture, see DioEma. 

II. alopeonroldes (fox-tail-like), ft. white or flesh-coloured, a 
little longer than the leaves. May. L spreading a little, linear, 
acute, almost sessile. A. 2ft. 1816. 

Xfc onspldata (cuspidate-leaved), ft, white; bracts equal in 
length to the cuyx, with fringed pilose edges. May and June. 
L ^read ^ a little, oblong, obtuse, ustulate at the apex, keeled. 

It, thymlfoUa (Thyme-leaved), ft, white. May and June 
2. ovate-oblong, obtuse, keeled, tipped with black. A. 2ft. 1825. 

LlNDSLOrUL (named in honour of Friedrich von 
Lindelof, of Darmstadt, a patron of botany). Stn. An- 
cAufopm. Ord. Boraginem, A monotypio genus, the 



Fig. 442. LiNDBLOFiA SPECTABiLis, showlng Habit and 
detached Flowers. 

species being an erect, soabrous-pubeacent or slightly 
v^ous, hardy perennial herb. It thrives in any good 
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gl«rden loil. Piopagatioxi- may be effeoted either by 
eeeds or by division of the roots. The former method is 
the most prodnotive, but the plants thus raised wUl 
not flower until the second season after sowuig. 

L. apeotabUia (»howyl fi. purple, red ; calyx sennents twice 
as short as the corolla tube; racemes ebracteate. May to 
August. L oblong, acuminate ; upper ones cordate-amplexicaul at 
A 1ft. tol^ft India, im See FIs. 442. (B. B. 1840, 
50, under name of Cynoglottum hmgifiorum,) 

TmJXTDSXTUL (named after J. Linden, a Belgian hor- 
tionlturist). Obd. Rubtoeecs. A genus comprising three 
species of glabrous or pubescent shrubs, of which two 
are natiyes of Mexico and Central America, and the third 
inhabits the islands of New Caledonia and Fiji. Flowers 
white, ^owy, in short terminal cymes, pedicellate. 
Leaves oppoidte, shortly petiolate, linear-lanceolate ; 
stipules intrapetlolar. L. rivalit, the only species yet in 
cultivation, is a handsome stove evergreen shrub, remark- 
able in having a corolla tube 5in. long. It thrives in 
a loam and i>eat soil. Propagated by ripened outtings, 
inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in heat. 

!•, xiwnlls (brook-loving).* JL white, with a red tube ; corolla of 
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UHBSV-T&SB. Bos Tilin. 

UVDSIftA (named after John Linder, a Swedish 
botanist of the early part of the eighteenth century). 
Including BenMoin, Obd. LaurvMOB. A rather large 
genus (about fifty species) of trees and shrubs, natives 
of tropioal and Eastern Asia (extending to Japan), and 
NorthlAmerioa. Flowers dioecious, umbellate or capitate ; 
perianth segments six, petaloid and often small; tube 
very short ; involucre sessile or pedicellate. Berry 
globose or ovoid. Iieaves alternate or almost opposite, 
penniveined or three to five-nerved, ooriaoeous and peren- 
nial, or slender and annual. For oulturo of the under- 
mentioned hardy species — probably the only ones grown 
in gardens — sss Banrns. 

L. BeBsota (Benzoin). Benjamin Bush ; Spies 4. hunsy- 


UWMUBA. A synonym of JUtadamya (which ##•). 

UHIMIATA (named after Archibald Lindsay, an 
English botanist of the last century). Stn. Ltndsma. In« 
eluding DielliOt Isoloma (of J. Smith), SchiuoUma, Byna- 
phUhivm* Obd. Ftltess. A gouns comprising about fifty 
species of very handsome stove or greenhouse ferns, 
mainly confined within the tropics. Sori marginal or 
sub-marginal, placed at the apex of and uniting two or 
more veins; involucre double, opening outwardly, the 
inner valve membranaoeous, Uie outer formed of the 
more or less ohanged margin of the frond. The sp^ies 
are, for the most part, extremely diffioult to cultivate 
for any length of time ; and the best plan is to 
grow i^em in weU-drained pots of fibrous loam and 
sand, under the same oonditions, as regards atmospherio 
moisture, Ao., ae those which are found most snitable 
for Filmy Ferns. Except where otherwise indicated, the 
species described below require stove treatment. Bss 
aUo Fenui. 

adlantoldee (Adiantnm-like).* nearly tufted, black. 


poiisnea, wiry, 

Itu. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnio tin. long, about tin. d^, the 
upper imbricated, lower edge straight or slightly curved, upper 
rounded and broadly lobed about one-third the way down, sori 
^r^l^ in the lobes. Bfalay Arohlpelsgo, Ac., 1840. (H. 8. F. L 

OOBCltuiB (neat), rhiz. short-creeping, tti. 2in. to tin. long, 
wiry, erect, frondt 6in. to 12in. Iom, fin. broad, simply pinnate ; 
pinnm four fines long, two lines deep, very blunt on tne outer 
edge, the upper edge very slightly crenate, upper ones close 
together but scarcely imbricated, sori in a oontinuotii or slightly 
interrupted line along the upper edge. Philippine Islands and 




Boxueq, 1842. This species is closely allied to A. cuUraUk 
(H. S. R i. 61 b.) 

OBltrate (knife-shaped).* stl wiry, flexuose, 3in. to 6iu. long. 
frondg bln. to 121n. long, about Itn. broad, simply pinnate; 
largest plnnw tin. to fin. deep, not imbricated, the lower maiuia 
stiwht or iliidiUy curved, usually upwards, the upper edge 
sligbtly lobed, so that thecontinuity or the liiieof frueullcation 


before the leaves, the clusters composed of smaUer dusters or 
umbels, each of four to six flowers. March and AprU. L obloM- 
obovate, pale beneath. A 6ft. to 16ft Norib America, 1683. 
Syn. Lawrus Benzoin. 

L. mcltwmfollB (Melissa-leaved). Jove*s Fruit. JL similar to 
those of L. Benzoin ; umbels few. ApriL 1. oblong, obtuse, or 
cordate at base, downy beneath. Young brandies and buds 
pubescent A 6ft North America. 18ia Stub, haurue Bios. 
vyme (B. M. 1470), Lesurut meUseatfwia. 

XiZlTDBBXMSBJL (named in honour of Ferdinand 
Lindbeimer, the disooveror of the plant). Obd. Com- 
posiicB. A monotypio genus, the species being an erect, 
scabrous-hirsute, branohed, greenhouse or half-hardy an- 
nual herb, requiring similar culture to SilsaiB (which 
see). 

Ii» tcxfUiB (T«xan)-* JL-headt yellow, disposed In an irregular 
leafy corymb ; achenes acabrous-tnberculate or alightly hl^id : 
involoenu aealee in two rows ; reoeptade flat August and 
Ssptomber. L alternate, oblong, thlekly toothed. A Ut. to 2ft 
Texas. 

UmisSTA (named after John Lindlgy, 1799-1865, 
a celebrated English botanist). Obd. Bosaeea. A mono- 
typie genus. The epemes is a half-hardy, evergreen, muoh- 
branehed, glabrous tree, with the habit of Pyrus Mahis. 
It haa follicular or oapsular fruits and winged seeds, and 
has its five ovaries odnsolidated. It thrives in a well- 
drained loam, and would probably do best in a chalky 
soil. Propagated by ripened cuttings, placed under a 
glass, in bottom heat; or by grafting on the Hawthorn. 
L* meepUoldee (MespUus-liks).* JL white, sweet-scented, her- 
maphrodite, bracteate, axillary or at the tips of the brancmets, 
solitary; cal/* peraistent; petals orhlculate, large; peduncles 
bibractedate. July. I. oonaeeous, scatter^ aimple. erenu- 
la ted, pe tiolate. AWt to 80ft Mexico, 1843. (B. Cl844, 27.) 

ZdOnDXJnrA (of Neea). A synonym of AapUoeB 
(which tee). 


Vernal-grass {Anthoxanihum oderatumX (H. 8. F. t. 62c; undsr 
name of L. Lotibiana). 

Is, AlTes’geae (wide-epreading). rhiz. creeping, wiry, flbriUose. 
tlL wiry, erect, 4in. to bin. long, Itin. to 2m. broad, simply pin- 
nate ; piniUB fin. to lin. long, two to three linos broad, obllqiiely 
truncate at the base bdow. aurided at the base above, marglii 
entire, point blontlah. sori in a continuous line along both edges. 
Malayan Peninsula. Syn. Isoloma divergent. 

Is, dnMB (doubtful), rhiz. abort-creeping, tti. close together, 
wiry, 3bi. to 6in. long. Jrondt 4in. to 8tn. long, l^in. to 21ii* 
broad, simply pinnato ; pinrm lin. long, not mors than Ain, 
broad ; upper edge erenated towards the gradualiy-narrorag 
point, even the upper ones with usually fin. to Mn. between 
them, often not truly dimidiate, bat with the oo^ becoming 
central towards tbs point. Line of the sori not interrupted till ll 
reaches the crenatlons of the outer third of the uppw maiflii. 
Venezuela, Golana, do. (H. 8. F. L 64a) 

X*. clcgBiul (elegant). A synonym of L. strieta. 

Is, enalfolin (sword-fronded). rhiz. creeping, stouV paleaceous. 
sCi. bin. to 9ln. long, wiry, flexuose. frondt oin. to 12ln. long, 3ln. 
to 4in. broad, with a Unear-lanoeolate. simple or pfnnatifid point, 
simply pinnate bdow ; pinnss nsuaily in numerous paira, all 
stalkM, llin. to bin. long, lin. to lin. broad, linsar-acumlnato to 
lanceolate, sterile ones a little toothed, eori in a oonthmoua mar- 
ginal line. Hoim Kong, Himalayas, Ac. Stn. SekiaeUmn 
tntifbUa, (H. O.P. 62.) 

shaped). sH. 8in. to 4in. long, atrong, erect, 
densdy pglsAoeoas. fivnit 1ft. to lift, long, 3il to 4in. broad, 
lanceolate, simply pinnate: pinnss lin. to 2rn. long, fin. to 
broad, linear-lanoeolate, falcate, acnmlnate, sUghtly undulated at 


base, the lower ones very short and Uunt. tori marginal, tians- 
veiedy oblong. Sandwidi Islands. Stn. BisHto/alsafa. 

Xi» flalMlliilMi (fan-shaped), rhiz, short-creeping, iff. wiry, 
erect, brownish-black, polished, frondt bin. to laiLioag, simple 
or with one or seveial pairs of lateral branches; ptnanlas fin, to 
iin. long, about flm deep, the lower line nearly stndgbl or 
decurved, the upper rounded, entire or lobed, point broadly 
rounded; venation ilabellate. soK in a oontlnons Ut^ oxem; 
when intsrpipM bv the lobes. IndlA Chinn, to North AustfaUA 
(H. 8. F. i. ^) L. tentra differs from this spedos only Itt Us 
thinner texture. 

I., y wlwyte (Qdw).* rhii. sfamt-^ping. di bln. to UiA 
long, rigid, erect, J^wndt If t to Mt, Imig, with an entire point 
aM one to six pairs of lateral erecto-patent branches, dn. lo 9ln, 
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Tropical America, 1845. A beautiful epeeiee, closely allied to 
L. trapetifonnis. (H. S. F. i. 62 a.) 

L. heterophylla (varUbledenved). rhig. short-creeping. §ti. 4in. 
to Bin. long, firm, naked, erect, fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 3in. to 
6iii. broad, lanceolate or oblong-deltoid, varying from simply 
pinnate, with large, linear-lancomate, entire piiinro, to bipinnate, 
with erecto-patent branches, 3in. to 4in. long, with oblong-lanceo- 
late blunt pinnules, liin. to lin. long, lin. broad, sort in con- 
tinuous marginal lines. Neilghcrries to Malaya. Syn. Sehizoloma 
hsterophyllum. 

L. horiamitalia (horizontal). A synonym of L. irapeziformis. 

L. laaugliiosa (woolly), rhiz. stout, creeping, clothed with 
fibrillose scales, sti. stout, erect, 4in. to 6in. long, fronds 1ft. to 
2ft. long, 3in. to4in. broad, simply pinnate ; pinnss lAin. to 2in. 
long, Mn. to iin, broad, linear, entire or very slightly toothed 
towards the point, which is acute in the fertile, bluntly rounded 
in the Imrren frond, son in a continuous line along both edges. 
Malayan Peninsula, Ac. ^yn. Jsolorna lanuginosum. 

L* Unearia (linear), rhiz. wiry, creeping, sti. wiry, flexuose, 
black, shining, 4in. to Sin. long, fronds otn. to 12in. long, ^in. 
broad, simply pinnate ; pinnse tin. long, two lines deep, upper 
edge very slightly toothed, the lower ones often with a consider- 
able space between them, sort in a continuous line along the 
upper edge. Australia, New Zealand, Ac., 1820. Qreenhouse. 

L. lobata (lobed). rhiz. short-creeping, sti. 6in. to 9in. long, 
firm, erect, fronds simple or with a long unbranohed apex, and 
one to six pairs of erecto-patent brammes, 3in. to 61n. long; 
pinnules about 4in. long, ^iii. broad, lower ones decurved princi- 
pally at base, the outer margin rounded, upper three or four 
Unies lobed. sori marginal in the lobes. Nellgberrles, Ceylon, 
Polvnesian Islands, Ac. Syns. L. oblusa, L. rseurtata (H. S. F. 
i. 70 a), SynapfdsUum lobatum. 

li. Xrf>bblaiia (Lobb’s). A synonym of L. euUrata. 

It, media (intermediate), sti. 6in. to 12in. long, wirv, fiexuose. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, deltoid in general outline, bl- or tripin- 
nate ; pinnie 3in. to 4in. long, two to three lines deep, the low'er 
line nearly straight, the upper one rounded, sori in a continuous 
marginal line. iSropical Australia, Ac. Qreenhouse. Syn. 
Synaphlsbitmt medium. 

tte mloropbylla (small-fronded). rhiz. creeping, fibrillose. sti. 
flexuose, wiry, 3in. to 6in. long, fronds 6in. to IBln. lon^ 2in. to 
4in. broad, bi- or tripinnatifld ; primary pinnn distant, fiexuose, 
lin. to 4in. long ; pinnules entire, or cut down to the rachis into 
several obversely triangular lobes, which, when fertile, are often 
not more than one line broad, sori in a continuous marginal line. 
New Zealand and temperate Australia. Greenhouse. Syn. 
Isoloma mierophyUum. 

Is, oblonglfoUJi (oblong-fronded). A synonym of L, jiectinata. 

Ih obtasa (obtuse). A synonym of L. lobata. 

liamila (small), sff. 6in. to Bin. long, naked, stramineOlis. 
fVondf about the same length, bipinnate when fully developed, 
with a few distant roreading pinnw, 2in. to 3in. long, fin. broad ; 
pinnules close, sub-rnomboidiu, less than lin. broad, upper edge 
slightly curved, sori continuous. Trinidad. 

la, poOtlllBta (comb-like). rhiz, stout, wide-creeping, scan- 
dent. Hi. erect, very short, fronds 1ft. to lift, long, lin. to 2in. 
broad, simply pinnate : pinnn tin. to iin. long, tin. deep, the 
lower line nearly itraignt, the upper margin round, slightly 
crenate, point not very blunt, close together, but not imbricated. 
sori In an interrupted line along the upper edge. Malayan 
Peninsula. Syns. L. oblonffifolia, SynapMebium peetinatum. 
(H. 8. P. i. 61 d.) 

la. rBonrvato (recurved). A synonym of L. lobata. 



Fio. 443, Lindsaya KENIFORMTS. 
rtnubraito (kidney-shaped).* Hi. wiry, flexuose, 4in. to Mn. 
^long. fronds sagittate-acuminate, with a deep basal sinus, 2in. 
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Lindsaya — continued. 

to 4in. across, sometimes lobed. sori continuous along upper and 
outer edge. Quiana. A very rare species, resembling Adtantum 
reniforme and Triohomamss rtnifonne. Syn. Isoloma rsni/orme. 
See Fig. 443. 

I L. rlglda (rigid). rhiz. wide-creeping, sti. 4In. to 6in. long, rigid, 
erect, prickly towards the base, fronds with a long unbranched 
central point, and one to four pairs of flexuose lateral branches, 
4in. to Bin. long ; pinnules three to four lines broail, two lines 
deep, lower edge often falcate, upper three or four-lobed. sori in 
a marginal line on the lobes, ^lalayan Peninsula. 'J'his specie 
resembles L. strieta. (H. 8. F. L 63a.) 

L. sa^ttata (arrow-pointed). Hi. wiry, fiexuose, 4in. to 6in. long, 
blacK, polished, fronds sagittate-acuminate, with a deep basal 
sinus, 2in. to 4in. across, sometimes lobed. sort continuous 
Guadeloupe and French Guiana. 

L. Btliota (upright).* rAts. short-creeping, fibrillose. Hi. rigid, 
erect, 1ft. to 2ft. long, fronds simply pinnate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
Ain. broad, or with one or two pairs of erect, rigid, lateral 
branches ; pinnules ^in. broad, less deep, the lower line often con- 
siderably decurved, the uppw rounded, nearly entire, closely 
placed, sort in a continuous line round the upper edge. Tropical 
America, 1839. A variable and pretty form. »yn. L. etegans. 

L. tenera (tender). A form of L. JlabcUulata. 

It. trapeslfoniiiB (diamond-shaped).* rhiz, shorL creeping. Hi. 
strong, erect, 6in. to 12in. long, fronds 6in. to iMn. long, with a 
long entire point and one to four pairs of rather rigidly erecto- 
patent branches, which are often oin. to 12in. long ; pinnse fin. 
to lAin. long, fin. to fin. deep, the lower line nearly straight, 
or curved upwards or downwards, the upper rounded, entire, 
closely packed, but scarcely imbricated, sori in a continuous 
line round the upper margin. Tropical Asia and America, 
Ac., 1819. A beautiful species. Syn. L. horizontalis. (T1. 8. F. i. 
62 b.) 

L. triohomaaoldoB (Trichomanes-like). rhiz. creeping, fibrillose. 
Hi. 4in. to 6in. long, slender, wiry, fronds 4in. to 9in. long, 2in. 
to 3in. broad, ovate-oblong, biplnnatifld ; pinnie 21n. to Sin. long, 
lanceolate, erecto-patent, cut down quite to the rachis below into 
cimeate pinnules, which are again nroadly lobed on the upper 
edge. New Zealand, Ac. A pretty greenhouse or Wardian case 
plant. 

LimSS. Inolnding Erythroxylecc. A small order of 
herbs, shrubs, or rarely trees, glabrous or rarely hirsute 
or tomentose. Flowers regular, hermaphrodite, usually 
terminal, in racemes, panicles, corymbs, heads, fascicles, 
or spikes ; petals often blue, yellow, or white, rarely pink, 
fugacious, or, in a few genera, persistent. Leaves alter- 
nate, or very rarely opposite, simple, entire. Linum 
usitatissimum yields the flax and linseed z)f commerce. 
There are fourteen genera, and 185 species. Illustrative 
genera are : Erythroaylon^ Xvonanfhes, Linum. 

LXHSAR. Narrow; when jthe two sides are nearly 


Fio. 444. Linbab-acutb Leaf. 
parallel. A Linear-acute leaf is shown in Fig. 444. 
LINO. See Callnna and Trapa nataoia. 

' LZNOULATE. Tongue-shaped. 

LXNXrABA (so named by Gronovins, after the great 
Linnmua, at his own request). Ord. Oaprifoliacem. A 
monotypio genus. The species is a very pretty, hardy, 
trailing, sub-shrubby, creeping evergreen, and forms 
broad leafy patches. It is a desirable plant for rock 
gardens, preferably in a rather shaded situation ; and 
thrives best in a moist peaty soil. Linnma will also 
grow luxuriantly in large pots, filled with peat soil. 
Propagated readily by divisions. 

li. borooils (Northern).* fi. flesh-coloured, twin, pendulous, 
fragrant ; peduncles axillary ; corolla campanulato, tube cylin- 
drical; calyx double. May and June. (. roundish or ovate, 
firm, dightly haiiy. The cold regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere (Britain). $y. En. B. 644.) 

UN08T&X8. Bee Clirysdcoma Linoiyris. 
XJQTUIK (from Irtnon, tho old Greek name used by 
Theophrastua). Flax. Ord. lAnem. A genus oompris- 
ing about eighty epeoies of glabrous or rarely pubescent, 
annual, biennial, or perennial herbs or shrubs, natives of 
all the temperate regions of the globe, but rare in the 
tropics. Flowers yeUow, blue, or rarely rosy, blood- 
oolmred or white, very fugitive, in temJnal or axillary 
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racemes, sometimes loosely raoemose-snboymmform, some- 
times in contracted fascicles or spioate heads. Leaves 
alteniatc or rarely opposite, narrow, entire, one to many- 
norved. Litmins, whether of annual or perennial duration, 
are exceedinjirly ornamental and very free-flowerinj? plants. 
The hardy perennial species are well suited for rock work 
embellishment, and some of them succeed in the 
mixed border, where the soil is well drained. In all 
northerly parts of the country, a sheltered, warm posi- 
tion should be afforded, to in.sure their safety. Propagation 
may be effected by seeds, by cutting-s, or somotimeH by 
divisions in spring. Se^ds are generally produced freely, 
and may be sown in pots, about March, and the young 
plants afterwai'ds transferred to the open air; or they 
may be sown outside, in April. Cuttings should be taken 
in snmmer, wlien the wtsid is sntHciently firm without 
being too mutsh hardened, and inserted in a shady 
po.sition, under a hand glass. L. ijrandifioriim^ one of 
the best showy annuals in cultivation, may be raised 
ill any unantity from seeds sown, in March, whore the 
plants are intended to flower. A well-drained sandy 
loam, w'itli a little leaf mould or peat intermixed, may 
be reciunmended for Linums grown outsi<h‘ ; but they 
ore not usually fa*<tidious regarding soil. All the under- 
mentioned are hardy herbaceous perennials, except wdiero 
otherwi.se stated. 

L.alpi]iuxn (alpine) * tl, blue, large, few, rather corymbose; inner 
sepal.s blunt, outer oiie> acuti.sh. July and Aiign.st. 1. linear, awl- 
shatied, spi'cading, full of peliucid A. 6iii. Europe, 1739. 

(S. k h'.ii. 17.) 

L. angrastifolillin (narrow-leaved). Pule Flux. Jl., peiul.H pale 
purple, with u slight notch ; sepals ooutish. July. I, linear- 
lanceolate, acute. A. Ift, Eur<»pe (Britain). Plant glabrou.s, 
luany-.steininod, rather erect. (.Sy. F.n. B. 2Jl.) 



Fio. 445. LiNUM URAND|FIX)RUM, showing nnhit and detached 
J*ortion of Inflorescence. 


Sjf arboremn (tree-like).* Jl. yellow, luiiidRouie, large, few, fiomo- 
what capitate ; sepals acuminated. May and June. 1. ciineiforin, 
obtuse, alternate, recurved. A. 1ft. Crete, Ac., 17M. A 
hand.Mome dwarf spreading shrub, nither tender, hut it will 
thrive in a warm sunny spot in the open border ; It should be 
sheltered by a few hmnehes during severe winters. (B. M. 234.) 

L. anstriaenm (Austrian). Jl, pale blalsh-puride ; petals refuse ; 
fructiferous pedicels deflexeu. June and July. I, linear or rather 
lanceolate, acute, erectish, full of pellucid dots. Bnincltes 
racemose, h. 1ft. to 2ft. Austria, 1775. Plant glabrous, erect. 
(B. M. 1806.) 

L. oampanillatlllll (belJ-shapc-flowered). fl, yellow, corym- 
bose. June to August. 1. alternate ; lower ones rounded at the 
apex ; middle ones furnished with a small point ; upper ones 
obverscly lanceolate, acuminate, h. 1ft. South Etiro]ie, 1795. 
Plant scabrous at the base, glaucous. (L. B. C. 1254.) 

L, Chamlwonil (Chamisso’s). A synonym of />. Jfagraet. 

Js* flavum (yellow).* tl. transparent golden-yellow, densely and 
numerously produced in branclied heads ; sepals acuminated, 
serrulated. June to August. 1. alternate, narrow-lanceolate, 
acute, sessile, with smooth margins. A 1ft. to l^ft. Europe, 


Linnm — rontin ued. 

1793. A very handsome plant, woody at the base ; it Is not quite 
hardy in the Northern parts of England, but will withstand 
severe weather if slightly protected. (B. M. 312.) 

Xi. grandlflorum (large-flowered).* Jl, rose-coloured, large, 
loosely panicled; sepals lanceolate, acuUs ciliately serrated. June 
and July. 1. linear-lanceolate, acute, erectish. A, 6iu. to 12in. 
North Africa, 1820. Hardy annual. Plant glabrous, en^ctish, 
branched at the base. See Fig. 445. (B. M. 4956.) The form 

known as mbnim has l>righter-coloured flowers than the type. 

L. Maorael (MacRae’s).*^ d- orange ; sepals ovate, acuminated. 
Summer. 1. opposite or alternate, lanceolate, acuminated, stitf. 
Stems shrubby at the base. A. 1ft. Chili, 1864. Greenhouse or 
half-hardy. Syn. L. Charnisffonh. (B. M. 5474.) 

L. monogsmim (one-styled). ft. yellow, numerous ; sepals ovate- 
lanceolate acute. Juue and July. I alternate, lanceolate. 
Stem shrubby. A. 1ft. New Zealand, 18^. (B. M. 3674.) 

I L. narbonenso (Narboime).* Jl. of a beautiful blue, but some 
times white, large, disposed in sub-corymbose panicles. May to 
July. /. alternate, distant, laiicoolute-linear, very acute, and 
rather stiff. A, 2ft. Europe, 1759. Plant glabrous, erect, rather 
glaucous. (L. B. 190.) 

If. nerrosnm (nerved). Jl. blue, large, in loose panicles ; petals 
einarginated or pointed, crenated at the apex. June and July. 
1. lanceolate, pointed, glabrous. Stem hairy at the base. A. 1ft. 
to lift. Eastern Europe, 1822. 

L. perenne (perennial), yl. pale blue ; petals emarginate ; outer 
seuiils hardly inucruuuto, iniuT ones blunt. Juno and July. 
/. linear, acute, erect. A. 1ft. to Uft. Europe (Britain). Plant 
glabrous, ascending. (Sy. En. B. 290.) 

Xk salsoloidcs (Salsola-like). Jl. white, with a purnlo centre orey<' ; 
Sepals ovate, acuminated, fringed with glandular hairs in the 
middle. June and July. 1. linear-Hetaceoiis, sinoothlsh. Stems 
shrubby at the base, branched, and a little twisted ; branches 
ascending. A. 1ft. South-w'est Europe?, 1810. Hardy evergreen. 

Xf. sibirionm (Siberian). of a beautiful blue, large ; sepals 
1 oval, outer ones aciitish, inner ones very blunt. A. 3ft. to 4ft. 

I Silieria, 1775, Plant glabrous, erect. (B. 11. 1163.) 

Xf. tanrloum ('I'aurian).* Jl. yellow, in diclniiomous panicles ; 
sepals acuminated, serrulated. June to August. 1. alternate, 
glaucous ; lower ones rather spathulat<i, upper ones lanceolate. 
A. lift, Caucitsus, 1818. Hardy evergreen shrub. 

Xf. trigymim. See Belnwardtia trigyna. 



Fig. 446. Flowering Stem of Linum usitatisbimum. 

Xfc usltatlSRimnm (most-used). Common Max. Jl. hlue^ In 
corymbose panicles ; petals rather crenated ; sepals ovate, acute. 
June and July. 1. lanceolate or linear, acute. A. Uft. Europe. 
Plant erect, glabrous. Hardy annual. See Fig. 446. (Sy.Rn.B.m) 
L. vUKMMnmi (clammy). A. pale puiple, rarely blue, in an erect « 
corymb. June to August, i. lanceolate, alternate and somewhat 
apposite, and, as well as the stems, hairy. A Hi to 8ft 
Europe, 1807. 
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uoirs BAB. 8t» iMonotig. 

UOB’S BOOT. Bee 

LIOITB TAIL. See Leonotis Leonnnu. 

UP ABXA (from UparoSf oily, shining ; in allasion to 
tho shining surface of the leaves). Ord. Leguminoeas. 
A genus comprising about four species of greenhouse 
shrubs, confined to the Cape of Good Hope. Flowers 
yellow, in terminal heads; bracts largo, imbricate, invo- 
lucrate ; standard oval-oblong ; wings oblong ; keel narrow, 
acute. Leaves simple, entire, coriaceous. L. parva and 
L. aphoerica are the two species introduced. They 
thrive in a compost of fibry loam and turfy peat, with 
a small quantity of sand added. Propagated by cuttings 
of young shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 
Water must at all times be given with great care. 

L. parva (small). /I, yellow, snuill, capitate ; bracts orbicular, 
acuminate, with bearded edges ; segments of calyx lanceolate- 
elliptic, bearded. March and April. 1. ovate-elliptic, acuminate, 
three to five-nerved, spreading or reflexed. 1840. 

Xk p. angUBtlfolia (narrow-leaved).* This is a variety having 
narrower loaves than tho type. 1840. (B. M. 4034.) 

L. aphflBlioa (spherical). Jl. orange, in dense nodding heads, 
fully 3in. or 4in. in diameter. July and August. 1. lanceolate- 
oblong, pungent, three to seven-nerved, smooth, h. 4ft. 1794. 
(B. M. mi.) 

UPAJtlS (from liparoBy smooth, oily ; referring to the 
leaves). Synb. Alipaa, Sturmia. Including Kmpuaa 
and Platyatylia. Ord. Orchideoa. A genus comprising 
about 100 species of stove or hardy, small-flowered, 
terrestrial and epiphytal orchids, broadly dispersed 
through the temperate and warm regions of the globe. 
Flowers usually dull white, green, or yellow, small, 
racemose ; column rather long, semicircular or two-winged 
in tho upper part, but not branched. Leaves few, some- 
times solitary at the base, or below the middle of the 
stem, on sheathing petioles, often at length contracted 
at the joint, membranaceous or slightly fleshy, equally 
many-nerved or sparingly ribbed. Very few species are 
worth growing for ornament. The hardy sorts thrive in 
a moist, shady situation, and do best when planted very 
shallow, and covered with moss. The stove kinds require 
a compost of fibry peat, sphagnum, charcoal, and very 
small pieces of crooks, and are most suitably grown in 
shallow, open baskets. Except where otherwise indicated, 
the undermentioned species require stove treatment. 

L. atropurpurea (dark purple). Jl. dark purple ; lip oblong, 
obtuse, recurved, cronulate: lateral seimls oblong-lanceolate, 
oblique ; petals very long, filiform ; raceme erect, few-flowered ; 
scape terete. June. 1. two or three, nearly round, acuminate, 
petiolate, folded, obliqueW cucullate at base. Ceylon, 1865. A 
very pretty species. (B. M. 5529.) 

Xk Aooarslva (decurrent). ft. green, darker on each side of the 
whitish mid-line of the lip ; peduncle narrowly winged. 1. 
cuneate-oblong, with decurrent bases. Pseudo-bulbs thick. 
India, 1884. 

Xkelata(tall). Jl., Up purple, obovate, retuse, bicaUose at base; 
sepals herbaceous, lateral ones recurved ; racemes erect, many- 
flowered ; scape angular. 1. many, oblong, acute, folded, shorter 
than the racemes. East Indies and Brazil. (B. R. 1175.) 

Xk ItollOta (leafy). Jl, yellowish-green ; lip oblong, obtuse, re- 
curved ; sepals and petals reflexed, equal. September. 1. several, 
oblong-lmioeolate, acute. Mauritius, 1823. (B. M. 2709 ; B. R. 
882; L. B. C. 1007^.) 

Xk formoMUia (Formosan). Jl. light purple, with green borders ; 
U^sagittate, acute. March. 1. oblong, acute, plaited. Formosa, 

Xk (Lily-leaved).* Jl. brownish-purple, with a leaflike lip. 

July. 1. ovate. North America. Hardy. (B. M. 2004, under 
name of Makusia " 

Xk XtOUMll (Loesel's). JL pale yellow : Up obovate, entire, recurved ; 
spikes few-flowered. July. 1. two, narrow-elliptical; stalk 
three-cornered. North America and Europe (Fens of Bast Eng- 
land). Hardy. (Sy. En. B. 1488.) 

Xk pmidVlA (pendulous). Jl, whitish-green, small, disposed in 
slender, pendulous racemes, 1ft. long, ^ving the plant an elegant 
appearance. India. 

LZBAJbXH. A genus of moths, belonging to a family 
of which the larvm are at times very destmotive to oul- 
thrated trees (sss Kawthom Caterpillar a). The 
lavra of all the species are hairy, Urnd often bear peonliar 


Xsiparia — continued. 

tufts of hair on certain parts of the body, and they are 
usually bright-coloured. 



Fio. 447. Caterpillar op Liparis auriflua (Gold-tail Moth). 

h. aurijlua (Gold-tail Moth) is satiny-white, with one 
or more rounded black spots on the upper wings, 



Fiq. 448. Liparis curysokruea (Brown-tail ' 

and a tuft of golden-yellow down at the tip of the 
body. The larva (see Fig. 447) boars three rows of 



Fio. 449. Caterpillar of Liparis chrysorruea. 

tubercles along the body; those nearest the back are 
black, those in the middle bear each a tuft of whitish 
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Uparif — continued. 

hairR, those below are coral-rod ; the tiftli and sixth seg- 
ments are humped above. It feeds chiefly on Haw- 
thorn, and is very common in England. 

L. chnjuorrluva (Brown-tail Moth) is ijuro W'hite (see 
Fig. 448), with a largo tuft of brown hairs at tlie tip of 
the abdomen, used for covering over the eggs when laid. 
The larva is black, with warty tubercles, emitting tufts of 
snow-white hairs, on the second and on the fifth to 
twelfth segments, and on the tenth and eleventh Hegmonts 
are scarlet cup-shaped spots in the middle of the hack 
(see Fig. 449). It feeds on fruit-trees, Hawthorn, 
Oak, Ac. 

L. dispar (iHpsy Moth). In this species, the males (see 



mw 


Fio. 4b0. LirAUis iu.'sCak (Male). 

Fig. 450) are dark brown, the upper wing.-* with zigzag 
darker markings, and a central spot. The females (see 



Fig. 451. Litakis iusi'au (Femai.k). 

Fig. 4.’*! ) are much larger and heavier, with dingy white 
wings barred with darker belts. The larva is black. 



Fio. 462. Catbupillar of Liparks .halkus (Satin Moth). 

netted wdth grey; there is a grey median dorsal lino, 
and each segment bears two dark blood-coloured dorsal 
tubercles, and four grey ones on tlie sides. It feeds 
on Hawtliom, Blackthorn, Plums, Apples, Ac., and in 
Prance often does much damage. 


Liparis— ronftnusd. 

L. rrmiacha (Black Arches), like the last, shows a 
marked inequality in size of male and of female, and, 
like it, is often most hurtful to trees on the Continent — 
Oak, Birch, Ac., but more especially to conifers, from 
which it often strips the leaves. The speoies is rare 
in Britain. 

L. sal iris (Satin Moth). The wings of this moth are 
satiny-white ; the body is black, but covered with long 
wrhito hairs. The larva (see Fig. 452) boars a row of 
white spots down the middle of the back, bordered on 
oaoh side by a broad black stripe, in which lie eleven 
red tubercles ; sides grey, with rod tubercles. The lorvfo 
usually feed on Poplars and Willows, but, at times, also 
on other trees. 

Hand-picking and boating appear to bo the best methods 
to limit the uumbors of all the species. 

X.IP08TOMA. A synonym of Coccocypselum. 

UPPXA (named in honour of Augustus Lippi, a French 
physician and traveller in Abyssinia). Inoluding Aloysia 
and Zapania. Ord. VerhennceoB. A largo genus (almost 
ninety species) of stove or greenhouse, glabrous, pilose, 
tomontoae, pubescent, or hirsute, shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
rarely herbs, mostly American, a few being found in 
Africa, and two broiidly dispersed over the warmer regions 
of tile globe. Flowers small, solitary, sessile, in the axils 
of the bracts. Leaves opposite or ternately whorled, 
rarely alternate, entire, toothed, or lobed, flat or rugose. 
But few of the species are in cultivation. They require 
a rich light soil. Cuttings of the young shoots will root 
readily in sandy soil, in any close, warm frame. 

L.Oitrlodora (Citron-scented).'* lA.‘tiion IMant ; Scented Verlioim. 
jrf. nearly whittN small, fonuing an unbranched panicle. Hummer 
and autumn. 1. in whoils of throe; veins on cuich side of the 
midrib running parallel to each other, h, 3ft. I'hili, 1794. 
Grcetihouso (hardy in the South of Knglniid). The lcav«$M of 
this species emit a delightful fragrance when hruisiHl. KvNS. 
Alaiisia eifrUniora, Vrrbcna triphylla (B. M. 367). 

Xfc nodiflora (node-How(>red). ji. white or purple ; heads dense, 
gUdmse, on axillary peduncles. Maj>' to Hcpteuihor. I, obuvute, 
ohlong, or lanceolate, rough, tapering and entire below the 
middle, serrate above, lin. huig. A. bin. to 12in. North America. 
Half-hardy. Syn. ZajKiaia mulijlora. 

Is* reptams (creeping), fl. white, red ; heads ovoid-glohuse, at 
length oblong. June. 1. spathulate, serrate above, penninervod, 
liii. to l^iu. long. A. 1ft. South America, 1847. Greonhouse. 

UQUIDAMBAJt (from liquidast liquid, and amhar, 
amber ; referring tf> the gum, called liquid storax, pro- 
duced by this genus). Ord. HawMmeMdew. A genus 
of about four specioH of ornamental, balsam-boaring, 
deciduous tree.s, natives of the Levant, North America, 
and Chiiui, with catkins of monoecious flowers, which 
are surrounded by a four-loavod, dociduons involuoro ; 
male catkins conical or sub-globular ; females sub-globular, 
surrounded by scales. liOuves alternate, slender, potio- 
late, stipuled. The species principally grown is L. 
styrarifluaf the loaves of which, according to Loudon, 
arc very fragrant at all seasons, ‘*but in spring, when 
they ore unfolding, after a warm shower, the surround- 
ing air is filled with their refreshing odour.'* Liquidamhars 
thrive best in a moist loamy soil, and in a sheltered 
situation. Propagated freely by layers, which may be 
taken off at the end of the first autumn after they 
have been formed. Imported seeds (of the two speoies 
dosoribod below), allowed to remain in the catkins until 
the time of sowing, will be quite a year germinatixig. 
The seedlings usually attain a height of from 6in. to 
Sin., and may bo transplanted out that year or the 
next. 


%s» Imbarlie (beardless), l, palmate, usually flve-lolierl, with the 
sinuses at the base of the veins, smooth, h, 10ft. to 20ft. 
Levant, 1769. A large bush, of slow growth, with numerous small 
branches crowded together into an imgular hoad. It has a more 
shrubby habit than A. styraeiJUut, Byn. L, orUntalis* 

Is, oriontUllB (Eastern). A synonym of L. imherbe. 


Ifc aty r md f l n a. (storax-flowitm).** Sweet Gum. greeakh- 
yeUow. Spring. L palmately lobed, with the sinuses at m bM 
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Liriodendron — contvnMsd, 

ladabSaoeiit. Summer. I smooth* simple, alternate, stipulate, 
three-lobed ; the terminal lobe emarainately truncate, the liitoml 
ones with two sinuses, h. 75ft. to 100ft. North Amoiica, 1688. 
A splendid tree, resembling an erect-growing Plane in habit. See 
Fig. 465. 



Fio. 453. Branch of Lkiuidambau sttraciflua, bearing 
(1) Female and (2) Male Flowers. 

of the veins, villous, h. 30ft. to 50ft. North America, 168L An 
elegant tree, somewhat resembling the Maple, but having 
alternate loaves, which change towards the autumn to a bright 
red, and remain on the trco until the first frosts. See Figs. 453 
and 454. 



Pio.455. Liriodendron tulipipbra, showing Flowering Branchlet, 
and Longitudinal Section of Flower, with Sepals and Petals 
removed. 

LXRXOPS (named after the nymph Liriope). Okd. 
Hmmodoracea. A monotypio genus. The species is a 
pretty cool greenhouse plant, with a short, thick, some- 
times stoloniferouB rhizome. For culture, see Ophio- 
pojfon (under which this genus was formerly included). 

Ik gramiiiilbllA (mss-leaved). yf. rather small, in fascicles or 
clusters of three lo five, on a spicate raceme 6in. to 12in. long ; 
perianth deep violet-blue, sub-campanulato, deeply divided into 
* * ‘ liv*' ' » -.1 


six segments; Bca|m erect, dark livid-purple. October. 


Fio. 454. Female Flowering Branch op^iquidambar 
sttraciflua. 

In addition to the two species above described, there are tw o or 
more species recently discovered in China— one or more being the 
trees which furnish the wood used by the Chinese to make the 
chests in which they export their tea. 

XiXQtJXX) KAXrUBJB. See Maanrai. 
UqirOBICS. see aXyoyrrbiMt. 

UBXOBXXroXLOXr (from Let non, a Lily, and dsn- 
dfon, a tree). Tulip-tree. Obd. Magnoliacem, A mono- 
typio genua, the species being an elegant, hardy, de- 
ciduous tree. It thrives best in a good deep loamy 
SoU; and a sheltered, but not overshadowed, situation 
ie most suitable. Propagated by seeds, which should be 
sown in a rather moist sandy loam, in a shady position, 
during autumn. 

X(k tuUpliism (tuUp-boaring).* /I. variegated with green, vellow, 
and oiexige, largo, solitary, terminal, very fragrant, each blossom 
lundshea underneath with two deciduous bracts ; petals six, 
>#pinKfent la two imbricated eeriei ; sepals three, reflexed ; car- 
pi^ in an oblong spike, twoeeeded, at length samaroid and 


1. all 

radicaf, 6in. to l2in. loiig, linear-lanceolate, obtuse, three- 
nerved, obscurely striated, surrounded bv a few membranous 
scales at the base. China and Japan. 1^1. Syn. ^Atopogon 
sptcaftM (under which name it is figured in B. M. 5348, B. U. 
^3. and L. B. C. 684). 

X.X8XANTHVS (said to be derived 
from VyeUf dissolution, and anthos, a 
flower; a name given to the plant on 
account of the medicinal virtues it possoBses 
of diMsolving humours, being a powerful 
cathartic). Sometimes spelt Lieyanthus. 
Ord. Oentianece, A genus comprising about 
fifty speoieB of greenhouse or half-hardy 
herbs or shrubs, natives of tropical Amorioa. 
Flowers blue, purple, white, or yellowish- 
green, showy, oroot or nodding, in terminal 
cymes ; corolla funnel-shaped ; tube shortly 
oylindrioal at base ; limb oblique, or equally 
fivo-lobed, often shorter than the tube, ob- 
tuse or aoute, twisted. Capsules nodding, 
or rarely erect. Leaves opposite, sesBile 
or petiolate, narrow, rather fleshy - coriaceous, rarely 
broad, membranaceous. The species of Liaianthus, and 
also those of Euatoma^ which are more frequently re- 
ferred to as belonging to the same genus, are amongst 
the most difficult of plants to cultivate successfully. 
They are very handsome when in flower, and, conse- 
quently, well repay for the devotion of a little more 
than ordinary attention, with a view to bringing 
them to perfection. Some of the species ore only of 
annual duration, and may be increased by seeds ; 
others, of a shrubby habit, may be propagated from 
outtings. Euatoma Ruaaellianvm^ the plant generally 
known and grown in gardens as Liaianthua Ruaaelli- 
ani4s, is more frequently seen than any of the speoies 
of the latter genus. If not a biennial, it should be 
treated as such, by preparing plants one season to 
flower the next. The seeds are very minute, and should 
be sown, in spring, on the surfaoe of some light soil* 
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merely covering by laying a pane of glans over the pot, 
and keeping it shaded in a situation where there is 
a little bottom heat, until germination takes place. 
When largo enough to handle ivithout injury, the 
young plants may be placed singly in small pots, using, 
at this and subsequent times, a compost of loam, leaf 
mould, and peat, in about equal quantities, with an 
addition of some charcoal or sharp sand. A bed 
where there is a slight bottom heat from fermenting 
material, is the best place for the plants throughout tlio 
summer. They shoiild bo vrintored in a warm green- 
house, choosing a light position, and watering very 
carefully. Early the following spring, they should be 
returned to a little bottom heat, and, when started into 
growth, be placed in Sin. pots for flowering. Mildew 
often proves very destructive, and must be guarded 
against. L. prineepe is a very distinct and fine plant, 
rarely seen in cultivation. 

L. acutansnilaa (acute-anifk'd). A. green, yellow, pendulous; 
peduncles dichotomous, punicled. January to May. 1. connivent 
at the base ; lower ones cordate, upper ones ovate. Stem 
flstnlar, acutely tetragonal, h. 3ft. St. Martha, 1845. Annual. 
(B. M. 4324.) 

L. exaltatus (exalted). A synonym of Eustoma exaltatum. 
li« CElrBtedU ((Rrsted’s). jl. greenish-yellow, whitish at the edge, 
unilateral, nodding, disposed in terminal racemose panicles ; 
corolla iniundiiiuliforra, oblique 1. opposite, elliptic or obovate- 
oval. Nicaragua, 1871. Evergreen. 

I*. prinoeps (chief).* //. rich scarlet, melting into yellow at either 
end, with an emerald -green tive-lobed limb, about 3in. long ; 
disposed in clusters of four at the ends of the drooping twiga 
1. ovate, acuminate, deep green, opposite. New Grenada. Ever- 
green. 

pnleher (fair).* yf. scarlet, pendulous ; panicles terminal, 
trichotomous ; stamens exserted. August. 1. jpetiolate, 
elliptic-lanceolate. Branches bluntly tetragonal, h. 5ft. New 
Grenada, 1847. Evergreen. (B. M. 4424.) 

L. RoMelUailiU (Duke of Bedford's). A synonym of Eugtoma 
HuMMeUianum. 

USSAJTTKIS (from Itssos, smootli, and anthotf a 
dower; in reference to the limb of the corolla being 
destitute of hairs). Obd. JEpacridecB. A genus of 
three species of pretty, greenhouse, evergreen, erect 
shrubs, inhabiting Western Australia and Tasmania, 
allied to Leueopogon. Flowers white or pink, small, 
in terminal or axillary spikes or racemes ; corolla 
funnel-shaped; limb beardless. Leaves scattered, narrow, 
obtuse or pungent, often hoary underneath, striatc- 
nerved. The species here described is probably the only 
one yet introduced. For culture, aee Spaoris. 

aapida (savoury). Jl. white, tipped with green ; lacemes two 
or three-flowered, recurved. June, /r., hemes red, acid, edible. 
1. oblong-linear, mucronate, with revolute margins, whitened, 
and striateil beneath. A. 4ft. New South Wales, 1823. (B. M. 
3147; B. R. 1276.) 

XiZSSOCKZLtTS (from lieeoe, smooth, and cheilotf a 
lip; in reference to fjie labellum). Stn. Hypodematium. 
Okd. Orckidea. A genus comprising about thirty 
species of usually stove terrestrial orchids, natives of 
tropical and Southern Africa. They are distinguished 
from Eulophia in the great disparity between sepals 
and petals. Flowers* often showy, pedicellate, in simple 
racemes; sepals free, equal, spreading; petals broader 
or larger the sepals; lip affixed to the base of the 
short, semi-terete, erect column ; scapes at the sides of 
the pseudo-bulbs or rhizomatose, leafless, many-sheathed. 
Leaves long, often narrow, prominently veined or pli- 
cate. The stove species require a fibrous loamy soil, 
with good drainage; and a liberal supply of water will 
be needed when growing. A decided season of rest is 
neoessary after all growth has ceased, when water may, 
for some time, be entirely withheld. Tlie undermentioned 
are the species best known to cultivation. 

L. HorefUltl (HorsfaH's).* yf.. sepals rich brown f petals large, 
white, with a delicate shade of rose ; Up green and rich purple ; 
spike several-flowered. L pUeate, shiip-pointed, 2ft to 3ft. 
lo^ by 4in. to tin. broad. Old Calabar, 1866. A very haiid- 
sone plant (B. M. 5486.) 


ZBieeoohilne — continued. 

lu Kretieii (Krebs').* yl. scattered, llin. In diameter; sepals 
. green, with dull purple blotches, broadly Unear-oblong ; petals 
pale golden-yeUow, three to four times as large as the sepals ; 
lip pendulous, sessile, brownish inside ; racemes 1ft. to lift, 
long, twenty to thirty-flowered ; scape 2ft. to 3ft. high, stout. 
1. in copious tufts from base of pseudo-bulb, Sin. to 12in. long, 
2in. to 3in. broad. Pseudo-bulbs 2in. to 3in. long, ovoid or 
eUiptic-oblong. Natal, 1867. (B. M. 5861.) 
li. apeolosiis (showy), yt. yellow, butterfly-like, produced in 
large and beautiful spikes. June. Cape of Good Hope, 1818. A 
handsome, free-flowering, greenhouse species. (B. li. 673.) 

Ito atreptopatala (twisted-petaled). yl. yellow ; sepals oblong- 
obtuse ; petals twice the size of the sepals, twisted at the base ; 
middle lobe of Up roundish, emarginate; spur short, conical. 
March. L linear-lanceolate, acute, three-nerved, sheathiim at 
the base. Brazil, 1822. Syn. Eulophia ttreptopetala (B. M. 2m1 ; 
B. R. 1002). 

I.Z8TB.OSTACKY8 AXtCUATA. See AngrR- 
onm arotuttmiL. 

Z.ISYANTHUS. See IdBianthiui. 

UTAKTHUS (from Itfos, small, and anthoe. a 
flower; because of the extremely small size of the 
plant). Obd. Liliacece. A monotypio genus. The spe- 
cies is an exceedingly small, gree^ouse, bulbous plant, 
having a bulb about the size of a pea. For culture, see 
ScUla. 

L. pWBillws (very small), yl. white, solitary, small, drooping; 
perianth tubular, cylindrical, six-cleft. August. L succeeding 
the flowers, h. 2in. South Africa. 1870. This forms a pretty 
object when grown in clumps in a pot. (B. M. 6995.) 

IiZTKOSPZSRMUM (the old Greek name used by 
Dioscorides, and derived from ItfAos, a stone, and 
eperma, a seed ; in allusion to the hard, 'stone-like 
seeds). GromweU. Including Batschia. Obd. Boragineos. 
A considerable genus (forty species have been described) 
of usually hardy biennial or perennial herbs, sub- 
shrubs, or rarely small shrubs, widely spread over 
Europe and Northern Asia, although most of the species 
belong to the Mediterranean region. Flowers white, 
yellow, blue, or violet, disposed in braoteated cymes; 
corolla regular, funnel-shaped or salver-shaped, with- 
out scales at the throat. Nut not contracted at the 
base, having a flat surface of adhesion to the recep- 
tacle. XiOaves alternate, usually narrow. Only a few 
species of this genus are worthy of culture, and these 
form exceedingly pretty plants for borders, rock work, 
and Buoh-Uke places. They thrive best in a sandy soil 
or a rich loam, either of which must be well drained. 
Propagated by cuttings, by divisions, or by seeds. 

It. oaaeMMUB (hoary), yl. yellow, fulvous, nearly sessile: tube 
of corolla twice as long as the calyx. June and July. I. oblong, 
obtuse, emarginate at the apex. Stem erect, divided into two 
leafy cymes at top. North America, 1826. Herbaceous peren- 
niaL Syh. Batseh^etmeeeens. (B. M. 4388.) 

It. fimtiooBilin (shrubby). A synonym of L. prostratum. 

If. OMfeoni (Gaston's).* JL bright sky-blue, twice as large as those 
of L. prostratum, and disposed in terminal clusters. Summer. 
L obovato-lanoeolate, slightly rough with adpressed hairs. A. 1ft 
to Western Pyrenees. A rare and very desirable her- 

baceous perennial. (B. M. 6926.) 

If. hlrtnm (hairy). JL yellow, pilose outside ; tube of corolla 
shorter than the calyx. May to July. L linear-lanceolate, obtuse, 
2in. to 31d. long. A 6in. I^uth United States, 1812. Perennial. 
Stn. Bateehia Gmelini. 

If. petrsram (rock). A synonym of MoUkia pstresa. 

If. xirostratnm prostrate) * JL deep blue, striped with reddish- 
violet axillary, distant sessile, disposed in terminal leafy spikes 
on the older bianebee ; tube of corolla three Umes longer than the 
calyx. Summer. L sessile, lanceolate-linear, hispid. South- 
western Europe, 1826. A very handsome dwarf, trailiim, evergreen 
sub-sbrub. with prostrate spreading sterna From its bright blue, 
Oentian-like flowers, it is sometimes called the Gentle Litho- 
mrmom. The form of growth assumed by this plant eminently 
fits it for rock work. It can be increased only by cuttings, wbion 
must be struck from the previous year’s growth, inserted in flue 
sand and peaA and kept shaded and cool for a few weeks. 8 tn. 
L. fruHeosum, 

If. piupiireo-oenTileimi (purplish-blue).* JL at first red, after- 
wards purple, more than tkk in diameter, axillary and at the 
sides of the leaves, disposed in terminal, short, twin racemes. 
Early snmmer. L rough, lanceolate, acute, attenuated at the base, 
with revointe margins, Uin. long. A 1ft. Europe (Briti«i)i A 
m^ yrn i nt al species^ with ereeping barren and erect flower* 
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LZTHUBA. Bee Bhus. 

LITOBBOCKZA. Bee Pterli. 

LZT8SA (from the Japanese name). Stn. Tetran^ 
theta, Inoluding Tetradenia, Ord. LaurinecB. A 
largre gonna (upwards of 140 apecies have been de- 
Boribed) of greenhouse or half - hardy trees, rarely 
shrubs, natives of tropical and Eastern Asia, from the 
Malayan Archipelago to Japan, tropical and sub-tropical 
Australia, New Zealand and New Caledonia, and (a few) 
North America. Flowers dioecious, umbellate or capitate ; 
involucres globose, pedicellate or sessile, disposed in 
sessile or shortly pedunculate fascicles, or in axillary or 
lateral raoemes. Leaves alternate, few, or rarely almost 
opposite, penniveined or triplinerved. Few of the species 
are grown in this country. For culture, see Lannui. 

L. I^enioulata (jointed). J!, yellow, polygamous, disposed in ter- 
minal, few-flowered umbels ; pedicels short. May. L deciduous, 
lanceolate, glabrous. Branches deep red, divarfcately flexuous. 
h. 6/t. South United States, 1769. Half-hardy. Syn. Laurug 
genieulata (under which name it is flgured in B. M. 1471). 

L. glauoa (glaucous). Jl. whitish, as large as a hazel-nut, 
in dense branched clusters. Summer. 1. lancoolate-oblong, 
acuminate, green above, silvery beneath. Japan. A handsome 
bush for cool conservatory decoration. 

L. japonioa (Japanese). /I. white ; umbels fasciculated, shortly 
peduncled ; involucre five to nine-flowered. 1. rigid, coriaceous, 
oblong or oblong-lanceolate, glabrous or shining above, ferru- 
ginous or tomentoHo beneath. A. 3ft. Japan, 1843. Half-hardy. 
(S. Z. F. J. 87, 100.) 


Half-hardy. 


LITTJEA. This is now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, as a section of Agave. 

LITTOKIA (named after Dr. S. Litton, once Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Dublin). Ord. lAliaceas. A genua 
comprising only two species, one a native of Natal, and 
the other of Angola. Flo^^r8 orange, showy, nodding; 
pedicels short, solitary, axillary, ebracteate. Lower leaves 
ternate or quinate, sub-verticillate ; upper ones sub-op- 
posite or soattered, lanceolate, acuminate. Stems flexuous, 
simple, leafy. L. modeata — the only species yet intro- 
duced — is an elegant stove or greenhouse plant, very like 
Olorioaa in habit and general appearance. For culture, 
eee Olorioaa. v 



Flo. 456. Littonia modbsta, showing Top of Flowering Shoot 
and detached Flower. 

L* modeata (modest).* JU rich orange, bell-shaped, azillaiy. 
Barly summer. 1. bright shinli^ green, terminated by a tendril. 
K 2ft. to 6ft. South Africa, 1853. A pretty plant for growing 
against a piUar. See Fig. 456. (B. M. 4723.) 

LZTTOBAXi. Growing on the sea-shore. 
LZTUATB. Forked, with the points a little turned 
outwards. ^ 

UVZ8T0BA (named in honour of P. Murray, onoe 
^ liYingston, near Edinburgh). Srv. Banbtu, Obd. 

A genua comprising fourteen species of very 


LiTifltona— continued. 

ornamental mostly stove palms, with unarmed stems, 
natives of Eastern tropical Asia, the Malayan Archi- 
pelago, New Gninoa, and Eastern Australia. Flower- 
spikes branching, with several incomplete, leathery 
spathes. Leaves terminal, fan -shaped, divided into 
numerons segments, which are split at the apex, and 
frequently have threads hanging between them ; footstalks 
sheathed at the base in a mass of netted fibres. The 
Bpeoies thrive in a compost of two parts loam and one of 
peat, to which a little sand may be added. A liberal 
supply of water is needed throughout the summer. 
Several species are admirably adapted for various decora- 
tive purposes, and espeoially for sub-tropical gardening. 
Propagated by seeds, which sliould be sown in sandy 
soil, and placed in a gentle bottom heat. 

Z*. altisslnm (very tall). 1. bright shining green, fan-shaped, 
14ft. to 2ft. from top of petiole to margin, divided into segments 
about one-third of the way down, each segment bifid at the apex ; 

C etiole 2ft. to 6ft. long, the upper part green, base brown. 

iclosed in a reddish-brown network of woody fibres, and 
armed on each edge with stout and sharp recurved black spines. 
Java, 1868. 


r ifu 







f f Ww '' 


f • ^ 




Fio. 457. Livistona australis. 


plant for^ ^wlng nearly circular, much 

a b pl^t^, divided round the edge into narrow plicate segments; 

petioles stout, dark brown, inclosed in a network of fibrous 
ore. Poster at the base, and armed at the edges with stout spines 

a little turned (B it 

LeJ^nei^ (ChinMe).* I large, over 6ft. broad, fan-shaped. 
Murray, onoe with pradent marginal segments; petioles 4ft. to 6ft long! 

Baribue, Obd. rounded below, flat above ; edges armed with short reflex spines! 

naAAiAs nf vavv !“ * Hotwork of browu flbrous 

species of very k. fioA South China, 1818. A well-known and very 
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■pedes, provinir quite hardy in Cornwall, and nearly so in many 
leas Sontnern clistriota. Syns. L. mauritiana and Latania bar- 
See Fig. 468, 



(named in honour of M. la Llave, the 
disooTerer of the spooiefl). Oud. Filicee. A monotjpio 
g-enue, the Bpeoies being' a stove fern. It requires a 
compost of peat and sand, and plenty 
of drainage. See aUo Ferns. 

L. oordifolia (cordate-leaved), gti, 1ft. long, 
strong, erect, fibrillose towards the base. 
frotuie 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 12in. broad, 
tripinnato ; the lower sterile, with stalkea 
ovtite segments, l^in. to21n. lon^ ^in. to fin. 


part pod-like, li^in. 


occupying the whole length of the chan 
pod-like segments of the upper part of 
frond ; involucre the same shape, ro 


If -/j i«i l!*|' * \ 


Fio. 458. Livistona chinrnsis. 


L. Hoogendorpll (Ilnogendorp's). 2. rich dark green, forming a 
complete circle, ranch plaite<l, deeply divided ; petioles stout, 
Yilackish-brown, inclosed in a network of reddish-brown flhros, 
and armed at the edges with long, stout, and sharp spines. 
Indian Archipelago, 1874. See Fig. 459. 



broad ; the fertile segments of the upper 

n. to 3in. long, sori Hnearj 

1 of t' 

pper , 

^ , le shape, rolled 

over, and quite concealing the son. Meiico, 
1853. Syn. CercUodactylU otmundioidtt. 

LLOTDZA (named after Mr. Ed- 
ward Lloyd, who first disoovered the 
plant in North Wales). Stnb. Nectaroho- 
fhWum, Rhabdocrinum. Ord. LtUacea. 

A small genua (two species) of bnlbons 
plants, one of which inhabits the moun- 
tains of Europe (Britain), Central and 
Northern Asia, and North America, and 
the other is limited to the Himalayas. 
Flowers white or yellow, pedicellate. 
Radical leaves one to three ; canlini 
ones few, small. Stem low, slender, bearing one or twc 
flowers at the apex. Bulb narrow..* L. eerotina — pro- 
bably the only species known to cnltivation — is a rare 
and pretty, bnlbons-rooted, hardy perennial, requiring a 
dry, sandy loam. Propagated by offsets, or by tl^e^^ 
creeping shoots with a bulb at the extremity. 

It, Mrotliui (late-flowering). A. white, erect, solitary, veined 
externally with peen ; perianth inferior, of six nearly equal, 
spreading, persistent segments. June. 2. semi-cylindrical, those 
on the stem dilated at the base. Stem 5in. to 6in. high. Rocky 
ledges of Snowdon range, Wales ; mountains and Arctic re- 
gions of Northern hemisphere. Syn. Antherieum eerotinum. 
(Sy. En. B. 1621.) 

ZiOABA (the native name in South America). In- 
cluding Ulairea. Obd. Loasea, Some of the plantas 
formerly included here are now referred to Blumenhaehia. 

A genus comprising about fifty species of hardy or 
greenhouse, annual or biennial, decumbent or twining 
herbs, beset with stinging hairs, natives of tropical 
America (except North Brasil and Ouiana). Flowers 
ycUow, brick-red, or whitish, often showy, axillary, 
solitary, racemose, or sub-panionlate ; petals five, ononl- 
late, equal, spreading, inserted in the top of the tube; 


Fio. 469. Livistona HooGCNooiiPn. 

!•. Iwimilla (humble).* 2. dark green, large, orbienUr-eordate, 
spreading, deeply divided into narrow plicate segments, tapering 
to a fine point ; petioles clothed at their edges with close-set sW^ 
A 6ft. to 30ft Epical Ausitalia. 1824. A handwime SMcies for 
decorative purposes, when young. 

It. laormla (unarmed). A Utile-known plant, differing from 
L. kumau principally in having the petioles entirely without 
prickles. North Australia. 

L. Jcnldnaiana (Jenkins’).* 2. rich dark green, fan-shaped, 2ft to 
4ft across, plaited ; margin divided into somewhat broad seg- 
ments ; petioles from 2ft. to 10ft in length, somewhat keeled 
below, flat above, armed at the edges with very stout, sharp 
spines, which are slightly recurved, h. 10ft Assam and Sikkim, 
1845. A beautiful greenhouse plant 

It. manritiaiia (Mauritian). A synonym of L. ehinentie. 

It. oltvwfonnjbl (Olive-formed). 2. dark green, rather reniform 
than flabellate, 2ft to 3ft from top of petiole to the mar^n, 
divided into pendulous segments forabout one-third of the length; 
petioles 2ft lo 4ft long, stout, brown at the base, inclosed ui a 
tisine of dark brown netted fibres, armed with a f^ew small red- 
dish spines. Java. 

Ifc rotfuidifolia (round-leaved). 2. dark green, with a snb- 
orbicular blade Sft. to 6ft in diameter, palmato-multifid, the 
elongate segments with bifid tips; petioles 6ft to 7ft long, 
nuirgin^ with sharp miny teeth. Stem 40ft to 60ft high. 
Malay Islandf, PreiUj, in a young state, for stevo 
decoration. See F|g. 460. 




Flo 460. LivHTONa wrvftmifouA. 
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Xkmum^— eofi^iMdr. 

■oales ftye, inserted with the petals, fnrniahed with 
three sterile filaments on the back of eaoh, and girding 
two subulate appendages inside. Leares alternate or 
opposite, entire, lobed, or deoompound. Few species 
are in actual oultiyaticm, and all are easily raised from 
seed, sown in a light* sandy soil, about May. It is 
howerer, generally preferable to sow it in pans, in 
Maroh, and place in a gentle heat, transplanting out- 
side about the latter imrt of April. Except where 
dtherwise stated, the species described below are hardy. 


Xi. aeanthUblla (AcaathusdsaTed). JL yellow ; pedicels aadllaxy, 
and also from the forks, solitary, one-flowered. Bummer. I, cor- 
date at the base, plnnatlfld ; lobes acuminated, toothed. K 4ft. 
GhiU. AnnuaL* A. PlacH. (B. M. 3218.) 

Xi. anraatlaoa (orange). A synonym of L. laUritia, 


Xfc oanartnoidee (Ganarina-UkeX A dnU brick-oolonred ; calyx 
of five sub-triangular sepali ; petali erect or moderately spread- 
ing, orate, shortly acuminate, gibbons at base, reuoulately 
r^ed; peduncles solitary, opposite, axillary. Bummer. 2. 
... ^ * -7-stalked, cordate, cordate-<mlong, or flddle- 

. Jentate, deeply veined. Stems nerbaoeous. 

and more long, dlothea with stii^g hairs. Central 
AnnuaL A ^h^ dangerous plant to the touch. 


10ft. to 

America. 

(B. M. 6022, under name 


atfca eatuuinoidef.) 


Xii hlgplda (bristly JL bright lemon - yellow, with the centre 
prettuy vanegated with green and white ; blossoms lin. across, 
produced in profusion. July. 2. oblong, stalked, deeply cut, 
plnnatlfld or almost pinnate, pubescent. A lift lima, 1830. 
A very pretty branching annual. (B M. 3067.) 


li. inoana Aoary). A opMsite the leaves, solitary, peduncled; 
corolla white, ten-parted, larger segments spreading, smaller ones 
concave; peduncles spreading, half the length ox the leaves. 
October and November. L scattered, petloled, spreading ovate, 
acute, hispid on both sides, veins and midrib prominent below. 
Stem round, much-branched. Afl^ft Peru, 1^ Whole plant 
covered with barbed white hatrs, with a few stinging ones inter- 
spersed. Greenhouse perennIaL (B. M. 3048.) 

Xk lataiitia (brick-red).* A brick-red. large ; peduncles twin, one- 
flowered. terming about equal in length to the leavea May. 
L opposite, on ms petioles, pinnate : segments roundish, cre- 
nated, lobed. . CfliilL A prostrate half-hardy perennial. Syns. 
L, aurantiaea and L, trieoior. 


many-lobed ; lobee acute, toothed, lower ones usually pinnatifld. 
ChuCl822. AtniUngannuaL (kM.2372.) 

Xto Pantteafill (Pentland'sX* A* oorolla 2ia. aeross when ex- 
panded, epreading, but not reflexed ; petals ten, orange, scarcely 
- — , ... — V. lJune.l.or " 


clawed : fundee 4in. long, axillary. May and June. 1. oppoelte, 
petloled, sub-erect ; lamina 4in. long, lin. hroad ; petiole half tbe 
Uagth of the lamina. A 4ft Peru,i84a AnnuaL (B.M.4005.) 
h, VtelB (painted). A whiter yiUow : petals bldentate ; taoemes 
tmmlnaineafy. June and Jufy. L^omboid* ' ‘ 


late acuminated, lobed, eerrated, l^er onee jMtiolate, upper ones 
.. . ... . . - ^ . . 


l-obova^ orlanceo- 

etiolate, upper ones 

A 1ft Andes of Pehi, 1848. Fiant erect downy. 
(B.M.4428.) 

Xi, PlftiOOl (Place's). A synonym of L. aeantk(/Wia. 

L. prootrMi AnrostiateX* A yellow ; peduncles axillary, one- 
lloweied, about twioe the length of the leavei. Bummer. I op- 
posite, esesile. oordate-ovate, deeply angular. Stem proetrato, 
flexiiotti. Gluii,1879- Annual. (B-lirA4&) ^ 
ib. tricolor (tbvee-oolonred). A synonym of A. toesHriq. 

Xi. tHlolMt (thxee-lobed). A yellow, small: pedioels axillary; 
^ soales petalold, equally and Dluntly ihreedobed. Summer. L 
cordate at tbe base, usually tbree-iobed ; lobes acute, toothed ; 
middle lobe usually again somewhat threedobed. Chili. Peru. 
Annual. 


Xi. wiilonBloa (volcanic).* A white, about Itia. acroi . 
spreading, with five erect nectaries of a red colour, boned wltJ 
ttansverie yellow and white stripes. Bnmmer. L palmately 
'three to flve-lobed : lobes cat A 8ft Ecuador, 1877. Annual. 
SYN. X. WaUiHi, (B. M. 64ia) 

Xi. WnlUali (WalUs’X A synonym of Lk wicaniea. 


MASBJB- 'Ab otdJ^tof erect or twining, rmlj 
fmtesoent, herbs; with stinging hairs, natives (except 
g%t$mi4a, which is African) of tropical and sub-tropical 
AOMWfoa. Flowers solitary, raoemoss or oymose, rarely 
ospitats; pedunoles often opposite the leaves; oorolla 
w&tS| JoUow» or dull rod. Leaves opposite or alternate, 
' sut&rii, Idhsd, inoiso-p^nsatifid, or.two or threiis-pinnatiAd. 
' t!hii Apeoles are of ibtle economio value. About ten 
gMigns end 100 speeies are ooni^ed in the order. 
ihMiipliie t Otoneotia, JOsasa. 


XiOBATB. Having lobes. 

XiOBB. The portion of a leaf the margin of whioh 
is deeply indented or divided, but so that tbe inoisions 
do not reach the midrib or petiole. 

LOBBLIA (named after#Matthias de L'Obel, 1588- 
1616, a botanist, and physioian to James I.). Stn. Ba- 
ptmtvwn. Including Mowypsitt Rhynchap^ialum, Tupa, 
Ao. Obd. Oampanulae^m, A genus oomprising about 200 
speoies of greenhouse or hardy, axmual or perennial, 
herbs and Bnb-shmbs, rarely shrabs, widely distribnted 
over the tropical and sub-tropioal regions of the globe, es- 
pecially in America, bnt less abundantly found in Northern 
Europe and Asia. Flowers racemose; ooroUa irregular, 
tubular; tube deft on the upper side, Sickened or 
ventrioose at the base; limb five-parted, bilabiate, the 
two segments of the upper lip linear-lanoeolaie, the 
lower Up trifld and pendulous; stamdns epipeWous, 
anthers connate. Leaves alternate, nsnaUy sessile. 
Lobelias rank amongst the most popular and useful of 
garden plants. The dwarf-growing forms are indis- 
pensable in bedding arrangements, as their place could 
not be taken with equally good results by any other 
subjects in cultivation. Blue (a colour somewhat rare 
amongst bedding plants) is that whioh predominates in 
Lobelias; there are also varieties with pure white, 
white and blue, pink and white, and whoUy pink flowers. 
Many of the tall-growing herbaceous perennial species are 
splendid summer and autumn-flowering plants, equally 
well suited for mixed borders or for grouping in flower 
beds. Various colours are represented, none being more 
beautiful and attractive than the species or varieties 
with rich deep crimson flowers. 

Propagation. This may readily be effected either by 
seeds, by cuttings, or by divisions of the plants.' Named 
or selected varieties should be propagated by one of 
the latter methods, as seedlings rarely 'perpetuate tbe 
character of the parent, except in the case of species. 
For bedding purposes, where the habit of Lobelias is 
not always of material importance, an easy plan of securing 
an annual stock of plants is to sow some seeds, about 
Maroh, in well-drained pans of light soil, covering thorn 
very lightly on aooonnt of their small size, and placing 
the pans in a propagating house. The seedlings, when 
large enough, should be pricked off into other pans or 
boxes, and kept under glass until nearly bedding time 
in May. Stock plants of choice varieties for propagating 
should either be grrown in pots, or be lifted from the 
open ground early in autumn, and preserved in a light 
greenhouse or frame through the winter, where plenty 
of air may be admitted on favourable ocoasions. Early 
in the year, the plants should be transferred to a propa- 
gating house, and, so soon ae young growths can be 
obtained, the cuttings must be inserted in very light sandy 
Boil^ A large quantity may thus be obtained in a short 
time from a few stock plants, and the habit of all will be 
uniform afterwards, when growing in the open air. The 
tall species of Lobelia may also be raised from seeds. If 
these are sown when ripe, and placed in a cool frame, 
stronger plants may be secured for the following year- 
than when sowing is deferred till spring. CuttingB of 
young shoots root readily in spring, and division of the 
plants at the same season Is also a ready method for., 
increasing the stock, either of speoies or varieties. 

Cultivation, Dwarf tender forms of Lobelia prefer 
a rather light soil, wherein plenty of leaf mould has 
been incorporated. When pitted in bedding arrange- 
ments, they should be kept well watered throughout the 
summer, in order to insure a continuous flowering habit. 
From 4in, to 6in. apart is about the proper distance, but 
seedling plants will usually cover more space than others 
obtained from outtings. Half-hardy perennial species 
should be affbrded a deep rich soil, as they well repay 
lor liberal treatment by producing much more vigorous 
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main flower-stems, and strong side shoots, which also 
bear flowers in the antnmn. Plenty of water will proTC 
benofloial, and protection from rough wind must be 
provided by tying each plant to a suitable stake. When 
cut down by frosts, the roi!(ts may be lifted and stored 
in a cool frame all the winter, or they may be covered 
with a good depth of ashes or cocoa-nut fibre, and allowed 
to remain outside. The former plan is the safest, but 
care must be taken not to allow the roots to become too 
dry. Lobelias are also well adapted for culture in pots, 
for greenhouse decoration. They should be placed in a 
rich open soil, and be provided with manure water when 
beginning to flower. 

L. amCBaa (pleasing). Jl. pale blue ; spikes secund, many- 
flowered. July and August. I, oblong-lanceolate, serrated, 
usually glabrous, 6in. to Sin. long, and lin. broad. A. 1ft to 4ft. 
North America, 1812. Hardy perennial. 1. eolorata (S. B. F. (1. 
ser. it 180) is a garden hybrid of this species. 

L. anoepa (two-edged). A. blue, with a white or yellowish throat ; 
pedicels axillary, shorter than the bracts, which are linear, 
entire. June. L obovate, toothed, superior ones dissimilar. 
Stems decumbent. Gape of Uood Hope, 1820. Oreenhou.se 
herbaceous perennial. Syns. L. deeumUtru il&. M. 2277), L. rhizo- 
phyta (B. M. 2519). 



Fio. 461. Flowering Stem op Lobblia cardinalis. 

L. eardtnalla (cardinal).* Cardinal Flower. A. scarlet ; racemes 
teniiinal, unilateral, leafy. July and August. I oblong-lanceo- 
late, catiilaginously denticulated, and, as well as the stems, 
glabrous, h. 1ft to 2ft. North America, 1626. A very stately 
and hastbiome herbaceous perennial It is not perfectly hardy 
in our climate, but if planted in spring, in dem rich loam, and in 
a aitnation fnlly exposed to the sun, it wUl flower well through- 
ont the antnmn, and, with protection, may be left in the gronnd 
all the winter, flee FU^. 461 and 462. (B. M.320.) 


OF Gardening, 

Lobelia — continued. 



Fio. 462. Lobelia cardinalis. 


L, Cavanillesll (Cavanille's). A synonym of L. laxijlora ariffutti 
folia. 

I*. ooronoplfoUa (Coronopus-leaved). Jl. of a beautiful Gentians 
like blue; peduncles long, few-flowered. July and August 
L lanceolate, with three or more teeth on each Mde. Stem pro 
cumbent Cape of Uood Hope, 1752. Greenhonse herbaceous 
perennial. (B. M. 644.) 

L. o. osenilea (blue). Jl. purplish-blue, lal^e, and droopiiur; 
peduncles three or four-flowered. Cape of Good Hope, 18SM. 
(B. M. 2701.) 

L. decnmbcna (iivcunil>cTit). A synonym of L. atusepi. 



Fig. 463. Fix»w£RfNO Branch of Lobbua Brin us. 


L. Brtntui (Brinus).* blue, with a white or yellowish throat ; 
peduncles axillary, solitary, much longer than the leaves, 
hummer. I, hairy at the base, toothed, lower ones obovate, 
petlolate; upper ones almost sessile, narrow-lanceolate. A bln. 
Cape of Good Hope, 1752. Oreenbonae herbaeeone pevennial 
(B. M. 901.) The varieties of this popular speoiea are very 
numerous, and are separated into five sections, vis. : 1, com- 
pacta, neat and compact-growing, having both blue and white* 
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flowered forms : 2, Paxtoniana. much after the style of the tpeeiosa 
group ; 3, pumila. the dwarfest of all, including the forms Known 
as grandt/hra and mngnifica ; 4, ramosoidest rather tall-growing, 
attaining from 6in. io Din. in height; 5, tpeeiosat a popular 
section, not quite so compact-growing as some of the otiiers. 
There are double-flowerecl forms, hut they are not extensively 
cultivated, on account of their uncertainty in growing and 
flowering satisfactorily. 

L. FeuiUei (Feuille's). A synonym of L. Tupa. 



PlO. 464. Louelia fulqbns, showing Huldt, and detached portion 
of Stem with fully opened and young Flower. 

L. fnlgens (shining).*^ yl. of a splendid scarlet colour, about lin. 
long, downy outside ; racemes terminal, leafy, somewhat secund. 
May to September. 1. lanceolate, denticulated, with revolute 
margins, downy, as well as the stems, which are reddish, h. 1ft. 
to 2ft. Mexico, (fee., 1809. A very handsome gi*eenhouse or half- 
hardy herbaceous species, resembling L. cardinal^, but more 
downy ; it requires similar treatment. See Pig. 464. (A. B. B. 
6^.) Syn. L. ramom (B. ii. 93). 

glaadulosa (glandular). Jl. blue ; raceme or spike loosely 
few or many-flowered, secund. September. 1. thick and smooth, 
bright green, lanceolate or linear, callous or glandular-denticulate. 
h, 1ft. ^ 4ft. South United Stales, 1840. Hardy herbaceous 
perenniaL 

Ifc gUmdnlosa (glandular), of Liiidley. A synonym of L. gyphilitica. 

L. graoiliS (slender). /I. deep blue ; upper lip of corolla densely 
bearded; racemes rather secund. Summer. 1., lower ones 
nearly ovate, deeply piiinatifid ; superior ones linear-lanceolate, 
nearly entire, h. 2lt. New South wales, 1801. Hardy annual. 
(A B. E. 3406 ; B. M. 741.) 

L. g* major (^eater). A variety with larger flowers and more 
deeply toothed leaves. Syn. L, (rigonoeaults. (B. M. 6088.) 

li* hotoroidlsrlUt (variable-leaved), of Hooker. A synonym of 
L. fsnuior. 

Li taypooratorlfonnifl (salver-shaped). A synonym of Isotoma 
JBrownii, 


Xi. llioUiDlUl (Ilex-leavedk Jl. pink ; corolla resupinate ; pedicels 
axillary, solitary, mueii longer than the leaves. May to Sep- 
tembw. U ovate-lanceolate, deeply and remo^ly toothed, 
glabrous. Barren stems prostrate, noiiferous ones*4rect A. 3in. 
to Mn. Cape of Good Hope, 1816. Greenhouse herbaceous peren- 
BiaL (B.M;1896.) 

Li (Kalm’s). Jl. blue ; racemes loose, and mostly few- 

flowered, often leafy at base or panicled ; pedicels equalling or 
longer than the flowers. July, i., radical and lowest cauline 


longer than the flowers. July. I 
ones oblanceolate or spathulate ; upper ones linear, lin. to 2in. 
(E%[ North America, 1820. Hardy herbaceous perennial. 

Li XraitgBli (Krauss’s). A, corolla red, lin. long, marcescent : 
tube compressed, (mreading a little ; calyx red, glabrous, per- 
sistent; peduncles 3in. long, axillary, solitary, numerous towards 
the top of the stem. January and February. L 4tin. long, iin. 
broad, numerous, scattered, lanceolate, glabrous, shining gri 
above, paler below, sharply serrated. A Ift. to IHt. Domini* 
1888. Greenhouse nerbaiceous perenniaL (B. M. 3012.) 

Li iMdfiorit (loose-flowered). Jl. red, duw'ny ; tube nearly lin. 
long ; pedicels solitary, axillary, longer than the leaves, the 
whole forming a leafy raceme. J^une and July. f. ovate-lanceo- 
late, aouminateA serrated, sessile. A 3ft. Mexico, Central 
Amerlo9^_1826. Greenhouse herbaceous jmrennial. (S. B. F. O. 


„ een 
Inica, 


ser. II. W, under name of Siphowmpylvs 


) 


Li L fllimitlfollA (narrow-leaved) has narrower leaves and 
y^ow flowers. (B. M. 3600, under name 'of L. CavaniUuii.) 

Li tonclflotm (long-flowered). A synonym of I§otoiMt hngifimk 
Ls pgdnaovlftta (stalkedx A synonym of L, tomsnloia. 


Lobelia — continued. 


Li polyplisrlla (many-leaved). Jl, solitary, axillary, often ter- 
minated with a crown of barren leaves; racemes terminal; 
corolla deep-blackish or blood-purple, curved. September. 
I, erecto-patent. coriaceous, oblong-lanceolate, acute, scarcely 
petiolate, of a bluish-green, and paler beneath, reticulated with 
veins, the sides often turned upwards. A 4ft. Chili, 1835. 
Hardy herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 3650.) 

Li puberula (puberulous). Jl. blue, partly white, sometimes 
varying to white, mostly crowded, becoming horizontal on the 
short appressed pedicels. Summer. 1. from ovate to oblong, 
mostly obtuse, pale or slightly hoary. A 2ft. North America. 
Plant soft, pubescent with very short and fine hairiness. Hardy 
herbaceous perennial. 

L. p. (glabella (smoothishX A greener form, with slender, 
more glabrous, and usually more naked, virgate spike, glabrous 
calyx, Ac., ana flowers more secund. (B. M. 3292.) 

L. pyramldalls (pyramidal). Jl.» corolla purplish - violet ; 
anthers deep blue, hairy; racemes panicled, leafy. Autumn. 
L lanceolate, long - acuminated, serrated; upper ones linear, 
attenuated. Stem pyramidally branched. A. 3ft. to 4ft. Nepaiil, 
1822. Hardy herbaceous perenniaL (B. M. 2387.) 

L. ramosa (branched). A synonym of L. fuUjtm. 

L, rblzopbsrta (creeping). A synonym of L. anoepe. 

L, robusta (thick-stemmed). Jl. large, very numerous; corolla 
deep dull purple, falcate before the separation of the segments ; 
raceme terminal, gradually elongated. August. L numerous, 
scattered, crowded towards the apex, falling off below, obovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, attenuated at base. Stem stout, erect, 
almost woody. A. 3ft. Hayti, 1830. Stove evergreen. (B. M. 3138.) 

L. aeneoloides (Senecio-like). A synonym of Jgotoma axillaria. 

L. Speculum (conspicuous). Jl. deep blue, with yellow anthers ; 
peduncles very long, solitary, axillary, one-flowered, naked. 
Bummer. L linear-lanceolate, irregularly toothed or entire, 
alternate. Cape of Good Hope, 1812. Plant prostrate. Green- 
house annual. Syn. Morwpitit conspicua. (A. B. B. 664 ; H. M. 1499.) 

L. cplendens (splendid).* Jl. scarlet, glabrous, very like those 
of L. cardinalig and L. /ulgena ; racemes terminal, somewhat 
second. May to September. 1. lanceolate, denticulated, with 
flat margins. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Mexico, Ac., 1814. Half-hardy 
herbaceous perennial. There is a variety, atromnguinea^ figured 
in B. M. 4002. 


L. esrphUitioa (syphilitic).* Jl. light blue, axillary, solitary, 
forming altogether a long, leafy raceme ; corolla angular, with 
nearly equal segments Autumn. 1. ovate-oblong, acuminated 
at both ends, unequally serrated, sessile. A. 1ft. to 2ft. North 
America, 1665. Hardy herbaceous perennial. There are nume- 
rous hybrids between tnis species and some of the scarlet-flowered 
ones. (B. R. xxxii. 6, under name of L. glandulosa.) 


L. teuuior (slender). JL large, deep blue, with a white eye, 
the calyx-tube narrow ; middle lobe of corolla broadly obovate ; 
lateral ones also obovate, the two upper much smaller, incurved. 
September. L, radical ones small, obovate, deeply toothed ; 
cauline ones linear, lower ones pinnatifld, upper ones entire 
or toothed. Stems often Ift or more high, one or few-flowered. 
West Australia. Greenhouse herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 3784 
and P. M. B. vi. 197, under name of L. heterophylla.) . 

L. thapBOidea (Alullein-like). Jl. large, densely imbricated; 
corolla rose-purple, hairy or silky ; raceme large, pyramidal ; 
pedicels (especially the lower ones) reflexed when in flower. June. 
L broadly lanceolate, attenuated below ; lower ones 1ft to l^ft. 
long, all downy, dentato-ciliate. Stem erect, leafy, simple. 
A. 6it. to 8ft. Organ Mountains, 1643. Greenhouse herbaceous 
perennial. (B. M. 4150.) 

L. tomentOBa (tomentose). fl. blue, with a purple tube, small ; 
peduncles elongated, growing from the sides of the branches. 
October. I, petiolate, recurved, pinnatifld; pinna bifurcate, 
tomentose. a. 1ft. Cape of Good Hope, 18l9. Greenhouse 
herbaceous perennial. (B. M. 2251, under name of L. pedunculata.) 

L, tiifTonooailllB (three-angled-stemmed). A synonym of L. 
graoiua major. 

L. Tnpa (TupaX A* corolla of a reddish-scarlet colour, large, 
and, as well as the peduncles and calyces, downy : racemes ter- 
minal, spicate. Autumn. 1. ovate-lanceolate, sessile, decurrent, 
clothed with soft, whitish down. Stem erect, thick, suffruticose 
at the base, simple, leafy. A 6ft. to 8ft. Chili, 1824. Half- 
hardy perennial, and said to be a very poisonous species. Syns. 
L. Feuulei and Tupa Feuilleu (B. M. 2^.) 


Varieties. In the bedding or dwarf seotion of Lobelias 
there are numerous named varieties, which, however, are 
frequently so near aHke in oolour as to be readily used as 
substitutes one for another. L. speciosa is an old type 
still largely grown, as it proves very useful for trailing 
over vases, &o. L. pumila magnifica is one of the very 
best blue varieties for any purpose. Cuttings must be 
inserted for preserving the compact habit of any named 
sort; seedlings will not perpetuate such oharaoteristios. 
A list of other varieties is subjoined. 

Blub Bkauty, dew blue, with small white eye, free-growiim, and 
of good habit; Finbbuby Pabk Blub, bright blue self-o^und 
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XK>beUa — continued. 

flowers, very free ; Lustrous, rich blue, fine white eye ; Omen, 
pink, small white eye, dwarf. and rery distinct; Princess of 
WALES, pure white, very dwarf and flonferohs ; Pumila grandi* 
FLORA FLOUB'PLKNO, dark blue, a double-flowered tonn, some- 
times ^wn. but does not always succeed well ; Pumiiu Inorami, 
white, slightly tinged with blue, of trailing habit ; Pumila magni- 
FiCA, deep indigo-olue, small white eye, compact and florlferous 
habit throughout the season ; Snowball, white, dwarf compact 
habit, good ; Swanlby Blu)^ light blue, rather vigoroiu habit. 

lkOBXSULA.CXSJB. A tribe of CampanuUicece. 


ZiOBOSTBMON (from lobos, a lobe, and stemon, a 
stamen ; in allusion to the stamens being inserted opposite 
the corolla lobes). Stn. Echiopeie. Ord. BotngineoB. A 
^enuB of greenhouse, soabrous-oanesoent or hispid, perennial 
herbs, sub-shrubs, or shrubs, confined to South Africa, allied 
to Echium. About fifty species have been enumerated, but 
many of these are not sufficiently distinguished to merit 
specific rank. Flowers white or bluish, in terminal cymes, 
sometimes densely capitate, sometimes in few soorpioid, 
somewhat elongated, loose branches ; calyx eogmonts five ; 
corolla tubular-funnel-shaped, with five round, imbricated 
lobes. Nutlets four. liOares alternate, sessile, granuloso- 
tuberoulate or hispid, rarely almost glabroue. For culture, 
see BoliiiuiL. 

L. Argenteus (silvery). JL in spicate racemes; corolla blue; 
spikes terminal, simple, leafy. June. L lanceolate, callous- 
acute, Hin. to 2in. loug. Stem shrubby, branched. A. ^t. 1789. 
(A. B. R. 154, under name of Echium arpenteum.) 

!«. flerooi88imu8 (very fierce). JL in spicate racemes: corolla 
blue ; spikes simple, terminal, leafy. June. L l^in. to 2in. long, 
sessile, lanceolate. Stem shrubby, with prickly branches. A. 5ft. 
1794. (A. B. R. 39, under name of Echium feroeieiimum). 

L. formoMTUi (showy), jl. in sub-cymose, few-flowered racemes ; 
corolla pink, tube twice as long as the calyx. June. A narrow- 
lanceolate, papilloso-scabrous above, glabrous beneath ; ma^u 
denticulate. Stem shrubby, with glabrous branches. A. 3ft. 1787. 
(A. B. R. 20 and B. R. 124, under name of Echium grandijlorum.) 
Ifc firntioosuB (shrubby). Jl. in spicate racemes ; corolla reddish 
at flrst, afterwards becoming blue; spikelets crowded. May. 
1. lanceolate or obovate-lanceolate, attenuated at base, silky- 
villous. Stem shrubby, branched. A ^t. 1759. (B. M. 1772 and 
B. R. 36, under name of Echium Jruticoeum.) 

L. glAQCopliylliis (glaucous-leaved). >L, corolla pale violet; 
spikelets bifid, bracteate. May. A erect, lanceolate, acute, 

g labrous, glaucous; margins calloso-scabrous. Stem shrubby, 
ranched, very glabrous. A. 2ft. 1792. (A. B. R. 166, under 
name of Echium glaucophyllum). 

L. Swartsll (Swartz’s), yl., corolla blue ; spikelets terminal, bi- 
or trifld, few-flowered- June. A llnear-l^ceolate, acuminate, 
glabrous, callous-dotted on the maigia and (rarely) beneath; 
young ones sUghtly hispid, ciliated- Stem shrubby, branched 
above, glabrous. A. 21t. 1816. 

BOCKBRIA. Included under Achimenee. 


l*OCXKAB>TIA (named in honour of Darid Look- 
hart, a traveller, who introduced L. elegane). Stn. Fer- 
nandezia. Ord. Orchideaz. A genus comprising about 
balf-a-BOore species of stove epiphytal orchids, inhabiting 
tropical America, from Brazil to the West Indies and 
Mexico. Flowers small and mediocre, rather long-stalked ; 
sepals and petals sub-equal, free, spreading or laterally 
reflexed ; lip free at base of column ; column very 
short; peduncles in the upper axils, sometimes one or 
two-flowered, sometimes loosely but rienderly paniculale- 
branched. Stems fasciculate, erect, simple. Pseudo-bulbs 
none. The species are more interesting than onuunental. 
They should be grown on blocks, in a hot, damp store. 

(acute). 4. yellow, red ; Up linear, three-lobed, the 
lateral lobes parallel wft^ ' • 


i w , up uuenr, wi^iouva, 

ith the middle one ; corymbs loosely many- 
iminate, carinate. A. dim Trinidad, 1834. 


flowered. June. A acuminate, 

(B. 11. 1806, under name of EemamdczJa acuta.) 

L. alogans (elegant). JL pedunculate, solitary, from the axil of 

one of the upper leaves; ’ " *' . - 

err" - 


erecL yellow, spotted 
slender, drooping. A close- 


opmg. A cjose-piaced, distichous, equitant, ovate- 
(R^^i^*2n5^ obtuse. Stems 3in. to 6ln. high. Trinidad, 1827. 

L. vmrvMMMia (warted). /L bright yellow, barred and spotted 
with red on the lower part of the lip ; eepals oblbng : Up lower 
and la^er than the ovate petals. A Uin. Jor“ ^ 

the extremities. Stems upright, closely unbiia..w.- 
Onatemala, 1841. (B. M. under name cl i'bma 

ZOOVlaJkM. Divided into oeUe. 


XiOCmiT-TSBB. The oommoiTname for the genus 
hobinia; also used for Oeratonia Biliqua and Hymenma, 
XiOBBXQBBXA (named after Conrad Loddiges, founder 
of a once celebrated nursery at Hackney). Ord. LegiMiit- 
noem. A monotypio genus, the species being a green- 
house evergreen shrub, closely allied to Hypocalyptue. It 
requires sandy-peat soil, to which should be added a 
small quantity of loam. Propagated by cuttings, made in 
April, and inserted under a beU glass, in sandy soil. 

L. oacalidlfollA (Ozalis-leaved). Jl. pinkish : keel dark purple at 
the apex ; umbels three to eight-flowered. June. A trifoliolate ; 
leaflets obcordate, mucronate ; stipules subulate. A. 1ft. to 3ft. 
Gape of Good Hope, 1802. Plant much-branched, smooth. 
(B. M. 965.) 

XiOBOZCBA (said to be altered from Laodioea, so 
called after Laodioe, daughter of Priam). Coco de Mer ; 
Double Cocoa-nut. Ord. Palmw. A monotypio genus, 
the species being a stove palm, very rarely seen in 
oultivation. It thrives best in a compost of rich loam 
and leaf mould, in equal parts. Thorough drainage, an 
abundant supply of water, and very strong heat, are 
essential elements to sueoess in the culture of this 
plant. The seeds being very large, one of the chief 
difficulties in establishing this plant is its peculiar 
manner of germination; the radicle grows down in the 
form of a stout tap root for 3ft. or more, and, splitting 
open at the end, allows the plumule to ascend. If this 
long outgrowth be checked or injured in any way, sueoess 
cannot be hoped for. The heavy seed can be kept on 
or in one pot, and the growing xiMiiole allowed to push 
into another, keeping the whole dark until the develop- 
ment of the young plant, from which the seed should 
not be separated until the connection between the two 
falls naturally. 

Zi. aaohellanuil (Seychelles). JL produced on separate plants, 
both having three sepals and three petals, /r. very large, 
covered externally with a thick fibrous husk, and oontsln- 
ing one, two. or even three immense stones or nuts, with very 
hard and thick black shells, each being divided half-way down 
into two lobes. A large, fan-shaped, sometimes 20ft. long, and 
6ft. aida Trunk nearly cylindncal, scarcely 1ft. in diameter, 
bearing a crown of leaves. A. 60ft. to lOOft Seychelles Isles. The 
fruits of this plant average about 401b. in weight (B. M. 2734.) 

XiCBSBlsZA (named after John LoBsel, author of ** Flora 
ProBsica ”). Stn. Hoiteia. Ord. Polemaniaeem. A genua 
comprising six or aeven apeoies of alightly viaoid, pube- 
scent or glabrous, rigid, greenhouse under-ahruba or herba, 
rarely small shrubs, natives of Mexico, Central America, 
and New Grenada. Flowers acarlet or violet, axillary, the 
upper ones often crowded at the apioea of the bnuioheB ; 
calyx five-out ; corolla funnel-Bhaped. Leavea alternate or 
oppoaite, undivided, often argntely toothed. The apeoiea 
thrive in a oompoat of fibry peat and aandy loam. Pro- 
pagation may be effected by outtinga of half-ripened 
i%oota, inaerted in aand, under a bell glaaa, in heat* 

Is. ooooliiea (scarlet). Jl. aolitary, on abort pedunolea ; corolla 
scarlet. June. t. nearly sessile, ovate, acutely mucronate, 
cuneate at base, scabrous above, liairy beneath. A BA. to 4ft 
Mexico, 1824. siirub. 

L. jgUuUtalooatelaiidular). Jl. solitary, pedunculate ; eoroUa ted. 
June. A ovate-unoeolate, petiolate, spiny-toothed : those dn the 
branehee nearly linear. Stem suflruticose, beset with glaadiilar 
bain. A 2ft. Mexioo, 1825. 

ZiGOJUTZA (named after James Logan, 1674-1751, bom 
in Ireland, afterwards Governor of Pennaylvania, a writer 
on botany). Stn. Euoema. Ord. Loganiaeem, A genita 
oompriai^ twenty-one apeoiea of greenhouse, glabrous herbs 
or Bub-ahmba, rarely much-branched, tufted, or divarioate 
small ahruba. Three are natives of New Zealand, and the 
rest are oonfined to Australia. Flowers white or fMi* 
colour, often small; corolla oampanulate, or tube eyUtt- 
drioal, ahb-hypoorateriform ; lobes five, rarely four, unend- 
ing ; ojiueB terminal or axillary, aomethuM ^locnely tri- 
chotomona, oooaaionaUy in a seaaile hea^ aometiinea 
reduced to a single flower. Leavea opposite, entire, eon- 
neoted by a raiaed atipular line or elu^ ^eath, or rwN^ 
with emell eetaoeoua attpulea. Lofanlne reflulee a weB- 
drained eompoet of aati4j loam and flbiy jmniA l^qpn* 
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ftfM, dnriiig inmiDer, by nearly-ripened side ehootR, 
placed in a Bandy soil, tinder a bell glass. Probably 
tile two Bpebies desoribed below represent all introdnoed. 
Ln flort bnn da (bundle-floweredX A white; racemes axillary, 
eompou^ shorter than the leaves. April and May. 1. lanceolate, 
attennated at both ends, smooth ; stipules lateral, setaceous. 
A 2ft to dft. Austnlia, 1797. (L. B. C. 1118; A. B. B. 520, 
under name of JBuotma aOHjlora,) 

L. Uktilblia (broad-leaved). A white, disposed in terminal 
panldes, composed of opposite, dichotomous, and triohotomous 
peduncles, summer. I obovate, acutish at both ends. A. 3ft. 
to 4ft. Anstralia, 1816. 

XiOOAnACSJB. A natural order of herbs, sbrnba, or 
trees, of variable habit, olosely allied to Ruhiacem. They 
inhabit chiefly warm and tropical countries. Flowers 
often red, white, purplish, or pale oitron, rarely yellow, 
axillary and solitary, or racemose or oorymbose, some- 
times in a terminal corymb or panicle. Leaves opposite, 
stipulate, or ezstipulate when the dilated and connate 
bases of the petioles embrace the stem, with a short, 
sometimes obsolete border. Stem woody, rarely herba- 
ceous. Most Loganiaoem have^a very bitter juice. The 
species of 8tryehno9 contain in the bark of their root, 
and in their seeds, two alkaloids, combined with a peculiar 
acid, the principles which are extremely energetic ; their 
action on the nervous system is very poweriul. There 
are about thir^ genera and 350 species. Examples: 
Omrtnerat Loganiat Spigelia, Birychnoa, 

XXIOWOOB. Bee Kflcmatozylon. 

XXIZSliIifiir&ZA (named alter Loiseleur Deslong- 
champs, 1774-1849, a i^nch botanist, who published a 
Flora of France, and other botanical works). Stns. ChamoB- 
cieiue, Ohamcsledon, Obd. Ericacea, A monotypic genus, 
the species being a low-trailing evergreen shrub, well 
adapted for cultivating in rock-gardens, in a moist 
sandy-peat soil. Propagated by layers. 

Xi. proonmbciia (trailing). A small, in short, terminal 
clusten ; corolla bell-shaped. July. 1. about ibi. long, opposite, 
revolute, smooth. Braiiobes spreading and prooumbent. Arctic 
and alpine regions of Northern hemisphere (Britain— oi^ in the 
Scotch Highlands). Byn. AzdUa procumbene. (By. Bn. 3. 884.) 

LOUVM (the old Latin name, used by Virgil and 
Pliny). Obd. Oraminem, A widely-dispersed genus of 
grasses. Upwards of twenty species have been desoribed ; 
these may probably (according to Bontham and Hooker) 
be reduced to two or three. They are of no value for 
horticultural purposes. The “tares” of Scripture are 
supposed to refer to the Darnel, L. temulentwn, L, itali- 
cum, the Italian Bye Grass of agriculturists, is one of 
the numerous cultivated annual or biennial forms (not 
known in a wild state) of the common British L. peretme, 
LOMAO&AMMS FTSB0X9S8. According to 
Idr. Baker, this is an abnormal form of Aeroetichwn 
Blumeemvm, with the sori in a line along the edge of 
pinniB, rather narrower than the usual barren ones. 

l^MARZA (from loma, an edge; referring to the 
position of the spores on the fronds). Obd. Filicee. 
Including iMwiaridvum, Lomariopeie, A rather large 
genua (about flfty species) of handsome stove, green- 
house, or hardy feme, of world-wide distribution, but 
having its head-quarters in the South temperate sone. 
FVonda dimorphous, usoaUy once pinnatifld or pinnate, 
rarely simple or bipinnate. Sori linear, oontinuous, parallel 
with tiie midrib, and occupying the whole or nearly the 
whole of the space between it and the edge; involucre 
membranous, formed of the revolute edge of the frond. 

species of this genus are, for the most part, unex- 
celled for the decoration of conservatories, dinner tables, 
Ao. The large-growing species thrive best in a compost 
Of loam and peat, io which may be added a small quan- 
ta of silver sand. The smaller sorts will require soaroely 
any loam. For general culture, eee Twum, 
hx 818^ rhie. slento, wide-creeping, with 

JamwdatB femigmeas soales at the orewn. ktnm Avmlt 4ln. to 

i U F* ' ” ' * . W A. lit. *J n* . '“Wi dl« 


Lomaria— con/in ued. 

close-placed, linear-oblons, obtuse plume, tin. long, tin. broad. 
fertile ,frond» on stipes 41n. to 12ln. long ; plnute narrower and 
more distant. Involucre slightly Intramarginal. Brazil. A 
smaller plant than L. Spieant^ with a slender, wide-creeping 
rhizome, and the pinnre, especially of the fertile frond, broader 
and shorter. Half-hardy. See Fig. 466. 



Ffo. 465. Lomaria iu>ina. 


h, attoniiata (narrowed).* eau. long, horizontal, stout, densely 
clothed at the apex with linear-subulate, liglit brown scales, eti. 
4in. to 6in. long, erect, naked or slightly scaly below.*' fronde Ift; 
to 3ft. long, 610. to 9in. broad, ovate, narrowed very gradually 
downwards; barren pinnie numerous, contiguous, spreading, 
linear, Sin. to 4iD. long, ^in. to fin. broad, narrowed gradually 
towards the point, which is sometimes bluntly serrated, dilated 
on both sides at the base ; fertile pinme as numerous, but only 
half to one line broad. Tropical America. A very beautiful and 
distinct stove species. Byn. L, pigantea, 

Xk BanlrnH (Banks*), eau. stout, woody, elongated, scaly up- 
wards. Hi. 3in. to 4in. long, erect, scaly below, barren fronds 
lanceolate, 6in. to 9in. long, about lin. broad ; pinnes spreading, 
oblong, obtuse, |iji. to ^in. long, iin, broad, close-placed, passing 
gradually downwards into a siuuated decurront wing to the stem. 
fertile fronde smallor and more slender ; pinnn narrower and more 
distant. New Zealand. - Greenhouse. 

Xk bloolmoides (Blechnum-like).* eau. creeping, barren fronde 
short-stalked, lanceolate, about 6in. long, lin. to l^in. broad ; 
upper pinnie fin. long, gin. broad, dilated at the base, rather 
falcate, point blunt; lower ones narrowed nadually into mere 
auricles, fertile fronds 1ft to IJft. long, 3in. broad, sti. 6in. 
long, strong, erect; pinnse Igin. to 2in. long, gin. broad, dilated 
suddenly at the base, the upper ones Mn. to gm. apart Chili. Very 
closely mlied to L. laneeolata. but witli larger fertile fronds, with 
plnnn widened suddenly at the base on both sides. Greenhouse. 
Xk Borymaa (Bory’s>* eau. stout, erect, 1ft. to 2ft high, woody, 
* densely scaly, sti. stout erect, 4in. to 6in. long, barren fronds 
ovate, 1ft to 2ft long, 6in. to Bin. broad ; pinnae close-placed, 
erecto-patent, lanceolate, narrowed gradually to the point, nar- 
rowed and sometimes auricled at the base, oin. to 6in. long, j|in. 
or rather more broad, fertile frondst pinnae narrow, linear, 
rather close. Involucre brown, membranaceous, fimbriated, some- 
times slightly intramarginal. West Indies to Falkland Islands, 
South Africa, Ao. Greenhouse. Byn. L. magellanioa. (II. Q. F. 
52.) L. robueta is a stout-growing form of this species, with 
densely scaly raebis. 

Xk B. oyoadoldea (Cycas-like). trunk stout, massive, furnished 
about Cne crown and base of stipes with a profusion of long black 
scalea fronde pinnate, coriaceous, 1ft. to 2ft. long; pinnae 
large, lanceolate-oblong, blunt, deep green, the fertile ones 
Unear-lanceolate, recurved at the apex. South-east Africa, 1875. 
Greenhouse. 

Xk B. DmlMlniBifS (Miss Dalgaims'X (runJe blackish, shaggy 
at apex, with long, subulate, dark brown soales. fronde sub- 
ooriaoeouB, lanceolate, pinnate; pinnae lanceolate, acute, the 
terminal ones confluent, dark green above^ pale beneath. South 
Africa, 1877. 

L. OBpensls (Cape). A form of L. proeera, 

L. (Chilian). A form of L. proeera. 

Xk oUlata (fringed).* eau. 9in. hUh, Igln. thick, eti. slightly scaly 
below, fronds not numerous, Bin. to 12in. long, ovate-oblong, 
simply pinnate ; barren pinnae Unear-obiong, the lower ones dis- 
tant and narrowed below, the upper more approximate, aduato- 
decurrent, with a broad rounded auricle at the base on the lower 
side, bluntish, frequently emarginate or bifid, margins lobed aii<l 
spinuloso-oUiated ; fertile pinnae narrow-linear, decurvent, some- 
times slightly pinnatlfid. New Caledonia. Stove. AUled to J5, pitta. 

Coianaol (Ciolenso'sX A synonym of L. Patersoni ehngata, 

Ik orennlata (scoUop^). A synonym of L. Germainii. 

Xk Cumlngiaiia (Cuming's). A synonym of L. Patersoni. 

J§, dlaoolor (two-ooloured).* oau. stout, ascending, eti. Sin. to 6in. 
long, strong, densely scaly at the base, fronds 1ft. to 3ft. long, 
the barren ones 4in. to 6in. broad, narrowed graduaUy at the 
base ; piim» numerous; spreading, contiguous, linear. 2in. to Sin. 
loi^ iin. broad, cut down very nearly to the laohis, narrowed 
sudaemy towards the point, margin wavy; fertile plnnm as 
ii hut Tower and shorter. Austra'i fifa. Qreenhoi'm 
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Lomaria — tsonivnued, 

Xi. d. nnda (naked). This yariety differs from the type in its less 
coriaceous texture, castaneoua stems, and more numerous, nar* 
rower, acuminate piiinu^ • 

L. dnra (hard), cau. erect, sub-arborescent. iti. lln. Iona, thick, 
erect, s(^y at the base. ,f rands 1ft. or more long, lanceolate, cut 
down to the rachis below ; barren pinnie, the lower ones dwarfed 
into rounded lobes, the middle ones oblong sub-falcate, the upper 
ones narrower and more acuminated : fertile pinnm shorter, 
crowded, broadbh, yery blunt, decurrent at the base above. In* 
yolucre transyorsely wrinkled, the margin fimbriated. Chatham 
Islands, 1866. Hardy. Syn. L. rigida. 

L. elongmta (elongated). A synonym of L. Patertoni elongata. 

Xto flUfomilS (filiform), rkiz. scandont, stout, iti. dbtant, lin. 
to 4in. long, liarren fronds ovate-lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 3in. 
to 4in. broad; pinnie numerous, spreading, linear, 2in. to 3in. 
long, |in. broad, distinctly stalked, narrowed gradually towards 
the ]^int and regularly crenato dentate throughout ; frond of the 
lower part of the caudex often much smaller, linear in general 
outline, Sin. to 4in. long, lin. broad, with oblong, obtuse, suorpiy* 
toothed pinnie. ftrixU fronds ovate, with numerous narrowly, 
linear pinmr, 3in. to 4in. long. New Zealand, Ac. Greenhouse. 
Syns. tomariojisis heteromorjtha and Stenoekloma heUromorjiha. 

It. fluviatilia (floating), eau. 3ln. to 4in. long, stout, scaly towards 
the crown, sti. 3in. to 4in. long, erect, densely scaly, barren fronds 
linear, hip. to 18in. long. lin. to 2in. broad ; pinnse oblong, obtuse, 
spreading, not decurrent, iin. to }in. long, iin. to jin. broad, the 
upper ones nearly contiguous, the lower ones shorter and more 
distant, fertile fronds, pinnm linear^Dbtuse, ^iii. to |in. long, jin. 
broad, erecto.patent. New Zealand, Ac. Greenhouse. 

It. Fraser! (Fraser’s).* eau. elongatod, stout, sub-erect, densely 
clothed with linear scales at the crown. stL 4in. to 6in. long, 
strong, erect, scaly, fronds ovate, acuminate, bipinnatifld, lit. 
to lift, long, 4in. to 6in. broad; pinnae linear-lanceolate, the 
lower ones 2in. to 3in. long, Ain. to fin. broad, cut down very 
nearly to the rachisinto linear-oblung, mucronate, slightly-tootbed 
pinnules, their bases decurreiit into a pinnatifld wing to the main 
rachis with triangular lubes ; fertile frond similar in size and 
cutting. New Ze^and, 1843. A very elegant greenhouse species, 
and quite distinct. 

Zfa Germainli (Germain's), eau. elongated, scaly at the apex. 
sti. lin. to 2in. long, erect, firm, scaly, barren fnmds 2in. to 3in. 
long, |in. to Hn. broad, oblong-lanceolate, with imbricated, 
spreading, linearHibtuse, crenate pinnie, the largest jin. long. jin. 
broad, the lower ones distant, and narrowing ao^^ n gradually to 
mere auricles, fertile fronds on longer stalk.**, with pinnie nearly 
as broad and close as the others. Chill. Greenhouse. Syn. 
L. crenuUxia. (ll.S. F. lii. 152.) Most like X>.afptnain8izeand habit. 

li. gibtia (gibbous}.* cau. 2ft. to 3ft high, sti, short strong, 
erect, densely scaly below, fronds 2ft. to 3ft long, 6in. broad, 
both barren and fertile with very numerous erecto-patent pinnae 
on each side, those of the former 4in. to 6in. long, jin. to jin. 
broad, cut down nearly to the rachis, tlilated and connected at 
the base, the lower ones growing shorter very gradually, margin 
nearly entire; fertile pinnie 4in. to 6in. long, jin. broad, sori 
occupying the whole space between the edge and midrib. New 
Caledonia, Ac., 1862. Stove or greenhouse. The variety known 
as Bella is a handsome form, producing long forked fronds, 
w'hich are densely tasselled at the apex, as also are the points of 
all Gie pinnae. 



Fio. 466. Lomaria oibba robubta. 


lii g, rolmsta (robust).* A garden form, of more robust habit, 

^ hrr 4 * i 1 1:1- I tmrn fij## F< ^ 46A 


Lonuurl* — continued, 

L. gtgimtBa (gigantic). A synonym of L, attenuata, 

Ik GilUosIl (Gillies'). A synonym of L, proeera. 

It. lanoeolata (lanceolateX cau. eloimated, and densely clothed 
with dark brown, linear scales, sti. 4in. to 6in. long, firm, erect. 
fronds 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad ; the barren ones 
lanceolate, narrowed very gradually below : pinnae close, slightly 
falcate, lin. to 1 jin. long, jin. to fin. broad, gradually narrowed 
to a point or bluntlsh, slightly toothed ; fertile pinnie linear, 
spreading or falcate, about apart at the base. Australia, Ac. 
A pretty greenhouse species. 

Xi. L'Hormliiieri (I^’Henninleris). cau. ultimately elongated, 
densely scaly. «(»*. 4in. to 6in. long, strong, erect, barren fronds 
ovate-ianceolate, 9in. to 15in. long, 3in. to 4in. broad ; pinnae 
dilated at the base, slightly falcate, 2in. or rather more long, jin. 
broad, point bluntlsh, a few of the lower ones cut down sucidenly 
into mere auricles : fertile pinnie 2in. to 3ln. long, jin. broad ; the 
lower ones jin. to lin. apart at the base. West Indies to Chili 
Stove. (11. G. F. 40.) 

L. magellaaloa (Magellan). A synonym of L. Boryana, 

I*, nigra (black).* eau. stout, clothed at the crown with linear 
scRles. sti, slender, erect, densely scaly, 2in. to 3in. long, barren 
fronds 4in. to 6in. long, lln. to 1 jin. broad, linear-oblong, with a 
large, bluntlsh, sinuated point, cut down below to the rachis Into 
numerous roundish-oblong, sinuated pinns on each side, which 
are jin. to jin. long, jin. t» 41 n. broad, the lower ones quite dls* 
tiiict, and a short distance from one another, fertile fronds with 
longer stalks, the terminal pinna long.linear, the lateral .ones 
linear, erocto-patent. New Zealand. Greenhouse. (H. S. F. lii 36.) 

X*. onooleoidaa (Onoclea-like). rhiz, long-soandent, densely 


pi®: _ 

the base, narrowed gradually towards the point feriiU fronds 
on stipes 4in. to 6in. long ; pinnie linear, lin. to Ijln. long. Invo- 
lucre broad, involute. West Indies, Ac. Stove. (H. S. F. 146.) 

It, Patersoni (Paterson's), rhiz. short-creeping, sti, 2in. to Mn. 
long, wiiY, erect, rather scaly below, barren fronds about 1ft. 
long, under lin. broad, iiroadest one-third of the distance from 
the top, narrowed very i^dually downwards ; point acuminate, 
margin cartilaginous and wavy, fertile fronds as long, but only 
jin. broad, sori occupying the whole space between the mtdriD 
and margin. South Africa. A very pretty greenhouse species. 
Syn. Jj. Cuminffiana. (II. S. F. 143.) 

Ik P. elongata (lengthened). A variety having both barren and 
fertile fronds pinnatifid, 2ft. or more long, the former out down 
nearly to the rachis into six to nine pinne on each side, which are 
often 6in. to 9in. long, nearly lin. broad, and suddenly deonrrent 
at the base ; the fertile pinnae often numerous on each side, erecto* 
patent, bin. long, jin. nroad. Neilgherries and Ceylon. Stove. 
SViNS. L. Colensoif L, elongata, and L. punctata. 

Xto prooera (tall).* eau. stout, woody, elongated, clothed with 
large scales, sti. 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erec^ scaly below. 
barren fronds ovate. 1ft. to 3ft. long, bin. to 12in. broad ; pinnae 
linear, 3in. to 12in. long, jin. to lln. broad, the lower ones stalked, 
base rounded or even cordate, sometimes anricled, point nar- 
rowed gradually, fertile fronds narrowly linear, distant, 4in. to 
bin. long, jin. broad. Involucre broad, membranaceous, ciliated, 
sometimes slightly intramarginal. Mexico, West Indies. Aus- 
tralia, Ac. Greennouse. Syn. L. Oilliesii. (11. S. F. 5a) L. 
eapsrms and L. ehilensis are large-growing forms. 

Xfc p, ornllhlla (Ash-leaved), fronds 3ft. long, with as many as 
forty pinnsB ; the lower ones distinctly stalked, and often furnished 
with glands. Syn. L. tubsroulata. 

It, p. WMilta (clothed). A form with densely paleaceous rachis. 
Syn. Jj, vestita. 

It, pnmllA (dwarf).* rhit. slender, creeping, clothed with bluntlsh 
s^ee at the apex, fertile fronds on stipes oln. to 4in. long ; pinna 
linear-oblong, witli a considerable space between them. Mrrsn 
fronds lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, jin. broad ; pinna spreading, 
linear-oblong, obtuse, crenated, jin. long, jin. broad. New Zea- 
land. Half-hardy. 

It, poaotata (dotted). A synonym of L. Patersoni eUmgaUs, 

X«. pQBotiilata (dotted), cau. stout, densely paleaceous at the 
crown, sti. 3in. to bin. long, strong, erect, barren fronds oblong- 
lanceolate, 1ft to 2ft. long, 4in. to bin. broad ; pinna Yery 
numerous, contiguous, linear, sub-falcate, 21n. to 3in. long, jin. 

' to lin. broad, rounded or cordate and auricled at base, lower ones 
denexed, and the lowest reduced to auricles, fertile fronds 
similar, but pinna often not more than jin. broad ; rachis stout, 
erect, naked. South Africa, from Natal southward, and Java. 
Greenhouse. 

Xto rigida (rtgid). A synonym of L, dura. 

It, rotHurUl (robust). A form of L. Boryana. 

It.B] 
on 


barren/ronde 

- _Ji. long, lin. to 

1 jin. broacL narrowed gradually below ; pinna linear, jin. to fin. 
long, jin. broad, bluntlsh or mucronate, slightly dilated at the 
base. fertUe fnmds often 1ft. long, Mn. broad, on stipes 61n. to 
9fn. long, narrowly linear ; pinna jin. to fin. apart, dilated at 
the base, the line of fruotlficatlon at first slightly IntmmargliiaL 


BptOMit (splkedl^ rhiz. stout, shoL . .. 

I staUcs m. to Sin. Iona, lanceolate, bin. to 1 
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Loinavla— eontiniMd. 


Lomaria — continued. 


L. S. aaomala (anomalous), frondi about 9in. in height, thin, 
much attenuated ; pinna all partially fertile, without being so 
much contracted as usual. Novel and distinct. A miniature 
form of this variety, known as fninus, has been discovered in 
Wales, and makes a very pretty Wardian case subject 

L. 8, oonoinaa (neat), barren frtmdt prostrate, about 1ft. long, 
iin. broad ; lobes almost flabellate, beautifully crenulated round 
the margins, and somewhat imbricated. ferUle fnmdt similar in 
outline, out erect A very pretty variety. 

L. 8. oontraota (contracted), fronde 4in. to 6in. long, very 
narrow ; the lower portion resembles a deeply incised wing to 
the rachis ; the upper portion pinnatifid, becoming ag^n narrow 
at the apex. North wales. A pretty Wardian case plant. 

L. 8. eiigpa (curled). A beautiful variety, having the lobes of the 
fronds beautifully undulated or curled and nearly always entire, 
and all the apices crested. 

Xfa 8. erlatata (crested). A pretty form, differing from the 
type in the apex of each frond having a furcate crest. 

L. 8. flabellata (fan>shaped). fronde several times divided near 
the base, each division being OMutifully ramose, and crested at 
the apex. A handsome variety. 

L. 8* Imhrloata (imbricated), barren fronds 6in. long, 2in. 
broad, ovate-lanceolate, the obtuse lobes densely imbricated. 
fertile fronds with the lobes somewhat narrower. 

L. 8« lm1llioatO*eroota (erect-imbricate). fronds ligulate; 
pinna) imbricate, turning back in the fertile fronds, so that their 
edges almost meet. A distinct form of the variety jlabellata. 

Ifc 8. lA&Oifolla (lance-leaved), barren fronds narrow, depau- 
perated at the base, entire and ligulate towards the apex, fertile 
fronds about din. long, pinnatifid ; pinnte short and obtuse, the 
terminal one very much mongated. 

L. 8. multiftiroata (much-forked), fronds 6in. to lOin. in height, 
nearly 2in. broad, the apex divided into several branches, forming 
a head upwards of 3in. across : pinnie usually furcate ; sterile 
fronds prostrate ; fertile ones erect 

L. 8. polydactyla (many-fingered). A handsome form, nearly 
as large as the type, and bearing a beautiful crest upon the apex 
of every frond. 

L. 8. Mrrato-Iigida (rigid-toothed), fronds 9in. to lOln. high, 
pinnate, crested upon the ends ; pinn» distant, serrated on both 
margins. A rigid and erect variety. 

L. 8, serrulata (serrulated), fronds about 6in. high, very 
narrow-lanceolate ; pinme short, and beautifully serrulate on the 
margins. Very pretty for Wardian case culture. 

L. 8. Strlota (uprightX fronds about 1ft. high, lin. broad ,* lobes 
dentate, ofton slightly depauperated; wtile fronds much 
narrower than the sMle ones. A distinct variety. 



Fio. 467. Lonaau Spicant tainjuivjs coaonans. 


It. 8. tlinervls (three-nervedx The main point of distinction 
in this variety occurs in the division of the frond into three 
sections near the base, the lateral ones being very small in com- 
narlson to the central one. A fine form of thu variety— eoronans— 
lias the apices terminated with a large crest. See Fig. 467. 

L. 8. ViurlabilUi (variableX fronds 4in. to 6in. long, simple, 
entire, for a third of their length enlarging upwards, and then 
suddenly contracting ; apex sometimes furcate. 
li« tnillUlbllA (slender-fronded). A synonym of Aero«(tc/tutn 


Sfc tubomUita (wartedx A synonym of L, proetra omifolia. 

X*. vestItA (clothedx A synonym of L. proeera vestita. 

Xk T1lloattl88 (volcanic), eau. thick, erect or sub-prostrate, 
deaaaly clothed at the crown withsubuUte blackish scales, stu 
41a. to 6tn. long, ef^ fronds 61a. to 18in. long, 3in. to 61n. broail, 


the barren ones ovate-lanceolate, not narrowed at the base or the 
lower pinme abbreviated: pinme spreading, lanceolate, 2in. to 
4in. long, ^in. to fin. broad, base slightly dilated, point acute or 
bluntish, the lowest pair defiexed ; fertile pinnos linear, distant, 
dilated suddenly at the base, 2in. to 4in. long, ^in. broad. Java, 
New Zealand, Ac. Stove or greenhouse. 

LOMA&IDXUM. Included under Lonutria (which 
see). 

LOMAJbZOPSXS. Included under Lomaria (which' 
see). 

LOMATXA (from loma. lomatos, an edge; referring 
to the winged edge of the seeds). Stn. Tricondylus. 
Oad. Protea^-eos. This genus comprises about nine species 
of greenhouse or conservatory shrnbs or trees, six of 
which inhabit Anstralia, and the rest are natives of Chili. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, in pedicellate pairs, in terminal or 
axillary, simple or slightly-branched racemes; perianth 
irregular. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, toothed 
or pinnately divided, very variable on the same plant. 
Lomatias thrive in a compost of loam, peat, and sand, 
in eqnal i)roportionB. Plenty of drainage is most essential. 
Propagated by onttings of well-ripened shoots, placed 
in gentle heat, nnder a bell glass. The undermentioned 
are very elegant foliage plants; 

It. fbrrnglnea (rusty).* 1. very dark green on the upper sMe, 
bipinnanfld ; pinme somewhat ovate, trifid at the points ; petiole 
and back of the leaf clothed with a short totnentiim. n. 10ft. 
Chili, 1851. A handsome plant, of graceful habit. 

L. lUolfolla (Holly-leaved). racemes long and loose, simple or 

slightly branched. 1. petiolate, ovate, oblong, or lanceolate, 
irregularly prickly-toothed or lobed. A. 6ft. Australia. An 
erect branching shrub, growing sometimes into a small tree. 
(B. M. 4023.) 

Ja, sUalfolla (SilausJeaved).* fi- white, in long, erect racemes. 
1. bright green above, blpinnatifid, smooth ; ninno) lanceolate, 
irregularly cut, acute : under surface slightly glaucous, the reti- 
culated veins prominent. A 2ft. New South Wales, 1792. A 
very desirable species, having a spreading habit. (B. M. 1272.) 

L. tlnotoiia (dyer’s). /!., racemes terminal, or in the upper axils, 
pedunculate, loose, 4in. to Sin. long. 1. pinnate, biplnnate, or 
rarely undivided; segments linear, obtuse, entire or lobed. 
A 2ft. Australia. A small shrub. (B. M. 4110.) 

XiOSCATOFKTXiLUM (from loma, lomatos^ a border, 
and phyllont a leaf; alluding to the distinctly-bordered 
leaves). Stn. Phylloma. Oad. lAliacem. A very small 
genus (two or three species) of greenhouse sueeulent 
plants, allied to Aloe. Flowers at the sides of the 
branohes, racemose, shortly pedicellate; panioles in the 
axils of the superior leaves, pedunculate. Fruit sub- 
globose, fleshy-ooriaoeouB. Loaves clustered at the apieos 
of the stems, loriform-elongated, fleshy-ooriaoeous ; margin 
cartilaginous, often coloured, oalloso- or spinuloso-serrulate. 
Stem woody, simple, sometimes tall. The under-mentioned 
is the only species in oultivation. For culture, see Aloe. 


f 

I 

Fio. 468. Lonas tnodora, showing Habit, and (1) detached 
Flower-bead, (2) Leaf, and (3) Suigle Floret (page 296). 
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Lom»top1i7lliim*~-fonHntMd. 

L. alotflonun (Aloe-flowered). Bourbon Aloe. A, ooroUn jreilow, 
soffttsed with brownlBb-red on the outside, about ^ lonff, as 
Ifu^ as A qnill in diameter. June. L smooth, about 3ft. lono, 
2in. to Sin. broad, clear green. Stem (in old speei]neiis>hbont 8ft. 
high, and nearly as thicE as a man's thigh. Bourbon, 1766. (B. M. 
1^, under name of PhyUoma aldflorum,) 

LONAS . (deriyatlon unkiiown). Orb. Oompoiitm, 

A monotypio genus, the species being a hardy, erect, 
branched, glabrous, annual herb. It thriTes in aay 
ordinary garden soil. Propagated by seeds, which may 
be sown in the open ground, in spring. 

L. Inodora (inodorous). /L^heads yellow, small, in dense, ter- 
minal, crowded corymbs ; InTolucre sub-turbinate-campanmate ; 
receptacle elongated ; achenes glabrous. July to October. 

1. alternate, deeply-toothed or cut A 1ft Barbary, 1686. 
See Fig. 468, page 295. (B. M. 2276, under name of Auianatia 
annual 

L0KCKXTX8 (a name given by Bioscorides to one of 
the orchids, from Umche, a lance ; alluding to the shape 
of the fronds) Obd. FH’ltrcs. A genus comprising two 
species of stove ferns. Sori marginal, placed in the 
sinuses of the frond, more or less distinctly reniform, « 
but often considerably elongated ; involucre of the same 
shape as the sorus, and covering it, membranous in 
texture, formed from the reflexed margin. For general 
culture, see Fenu. 

L. pubcaoens (pubescent), tti, 1ft to 2ft long, strong, erect 
densely clothea with woolly pubescence, /nmdi 2ft to 4ft long, 
deltoid, trlpinnatifld, cut down to the racliis except towards the 
apex ; lower pinne sometimes 1ft to l^ft long, 4in. to 5in. 
broad ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down nearly to the rachi.s below, 
with blunt, oblong, einnated seinnents. son placed round the 
main sinuses of the pinnules, and in two or three of the hollows 
of the segmenta on each side. Mauritius. The following are 
forms or synonyms of this species : platra, Lindeniana, maaapae- 
eariemitt and fuUalemis. 

ZiOHCKOCA&FUS (from Umehe^ a lance, and karpot, 
a fmit; in allusion to the shape of the pods). Obd. 
Leguminoea, An extenuve genus (about fifty species 
have been described) of tall climbing shrubs or trees, 
for the most part natives of tropical America, a few 
inhabiting tropical Africa, and one a native of Anstralia. 
Flowers violet-purple or white, in simple rsoemes, or 
rarely ^ paniculate. Leaves alternate, impari • pinnate ; 
leaflets opposite, rarely stipellate. In all probability, the 
species here described is the only one yet introduced. It 
is a stove evergreen tree, requiring a compost of tnzfy 
loam and fibiy peat, with a small quantity of sand adde^ 
to ensure perfect drainage. Propagated, in May or June, 
by half-ripened outtingB, placed in sand, under a bell 
glass, in a gentle heat. 

L. roMua (rose-colonredX /. rose, lara^ showy : pedicels cue- 
flowered ; racemes erect. leaflets tblrteen to fifteen, lanceo- 
late, acuminated, glabroua shining abo?e, rathar pale bemath. 

A flbft. SonthAmerka, 1700. 

PBIBS. See SazifragB vmbroMA 
X4>VGCHAMFXA. This genna ia now inclnded 
under (which tee). 

XiOVXOSBJL (named after Adam Lonicer, or Lonitser, 
1528-1586, a Gem^ botanist). Honeysnokle. Including 
CaprifoVium and Xploetevm, Obd. CaprifoUaeem. An 
extensive genns (about eighty species have been enume- 
rated) of ^dy or half-hardy, erect or twining, deoldnous or 
evergreen shrubs, natives of the temperate and aub-tropioal 
regioos of the Northern hemisphere, rarely eeen in the 
tropics. Flowers often fragrant, axillary or capitatb, 
variously disposed ; ooroUa tubular, oampanulate or funnel- 
shaped, with uanally an irregular limb. Leaves simple, 
opposite, stipulate. Lonioeras are amongst the most beau- 
tifully ■cenM luid popular of flowering shmba. The tall- 
growing Borta are l^st suited for covering walla, arbours, 
and treUises of any description. L. fragraniUeeima and L. 
Standishei produce their flowers in the greatest profusioli 
early in spring, on the wood made and ripened the 
previous year. Pruning must not, therefore, be praothied 
with these until flowei^ is past, when all tba ahoota 
^nld ba abortenad buck nea^ ^oaa. Almost all the 


LoBloerB<-continusdE. 


other species flower on yonng wood. L, eemp§rvU>$nt, 
and its variety, minor f are beautifnl plants for training up 
greenhouse rioters. The majority of the Lonioeraa are 
easy culture in any good garden soil. Propagated readily 
by cuttings, fdso by layers, and sometimes by seeds, 
li. braobSTpoda (sbort-stslked). A synonym of JU Aemuna, 
X«.omnaea(blue-beiTied> greenish-yellow, tubular : pedunclea 
short, two-flowered, reflexed In the flmetiferous state. Ma'rh 
and ArnlL ft, a duk blue, elliptio or Mobose berry, oorered with 
a kind of hloom. I ofal-obttmg, ciliated, stifSsh, den^y pn^ 
cent while young. A 8ft. tooft. Northern homispbore, 1629. 
Erect, deciduous. (B. M. 1966.) 



FlO. 468. PLOWniNO Bbsnorlit or Lonicsba Capbipoliuii. 


Ifc CaprUUliiai (goat's-leaa* A yellowish, with a bluish sube, 
2in. lottfc bigbly nagmiitto tingwit, terminal, disposed in cayiitate 
wborls. May sad June. ,fir7m a tawny-oiange eolour, elliptioai 
I obofate, acutish, ^ncoas : oppennoBt ones broader and eca* 
nata. Stan twining from Imt to right Buropa (natmalf ‘ 
England, Ae.X Badduous. fiat fig. 46A (Sy. Bn. B. 641 
L. nbiwuejnCOhinesaX A synonym ML-iqiwfiisa. 

^ ia). A yaUowish. bllaWata; ooroUa fmiaitlenneA 

almost apurrod at tba hasa; lobea naarly equal. . libur, Benlss 
I oMon|t- yj^ joft^eartSha^ tmn, 

li. dIniOB (dioBolouB). A synonym of L, parsGsra* ' 

(Olffarontliavad). A synonym of JA qiUngm* 


thifo haanii on tha top of aadh branob. May lil Iflpii 
L oboyata, obtuse. pubeaMt; lowar onae m uaMoiKi 
unpar mm cq^^ perfoliate, aeuta. fmMgi 

Eorepf 
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Xrf>aio«ra — wnMmmd, 


Xionioera — continued. 


two to four, upper pairs united into round eup^Uke disks. North 
America, 1810. Twiner. (B. M. 1318.) 



no, 470. Flowbkino Branch and detached Flowers op 

liONICBRA FLEXUOSA. 


L. flenoM (flexuons*stemmed).* tL yellow, axillary, few, almost 
sessile, Tory fragrant. June ana July. ,fr. globose, glabrous. 
L orate-obfong, acute, on short petioles, glabrous. Stems 
flexuous. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Japan. 1806. Deciduous twiner. SVN. 
If. braehypoda. See Fig. 470. 

L. C anrea-retloiilata (golden*reticulated). 2. beautifully 
netted or variegated with yellow, with a inixturo of rod towards 
autumn. An elegant plant. 

L. ftragraatlMlma (very fragrant).* Jl. white, very fragrant, 
nearly lin. across, produced before the leaves are developed; 
tube short; mouth expanded. February. 1. oblnng-obovate, 
acute, rounded at the base, nearly glabrous. A. 6ft. China, 
1846. This moat desirable erect evergreen species is one 
of the best fragrant winter-flowering plants cultivated. 
{L A P.r, a. 3, 76. 268.) Closely allied to this species is 
L. Standithii, wbicli has ovate-oblong, or ovate-lanceolate, 
oUiate leaves, and retrorsely hairy peduncles ; in other respects, 
It is similar to L. fragrarUiMinutt and is by no means inferior. 
(B. M. 5709.) 


Ifc SlAUUA (glaucous-leaved). /L yellow ; corolla long, tubular ; 
turn slender; peduncles short; ovary free. July, /r., berries 
globoso. L linear-oblong, obtuse ; margins scaberulous, re- 
curved, glaucous underneath. Western Himalayas. A dwarf, 
densely branched, wiry undershrub. 

Ifc lllmita (hairy). Jl. yellow; spikes or racemes composed 
of verticlllate heads of flowers ; corolla beset with glandular 
pubescence. June and July. 1. broad, ovate-elliutic, on short 
Ifetioles, pubescent and ciliated, glaucous beneath ; upper ones 
oonnately perfoliate. Branches twining. North America, 1822. 
Deciduous. Syns. Capri/olium hirtutum and L. pubescnu. 
(B.M.S10A) 

li, ImplexA (interwoven). Jl. red, yellow, capitate, terminal. 
June tp September. 1. evergreen, leathery, oblong, entire, 
shining above, glaucous beneath. Plant glabrous. A. 8ft. 
Europe, 1772. Twiner. (B. M. 640.) 

Invollierata (Involuorate). Jl. yellow, tinged with red, viscid ; 
peduncles axillary, two or throe-flowered. June. 1. ovate or 
oblong, somewhat acuminated, stiff, pubescent, tomentose on 
the nerves. Branches elongated, acutely tetragonal, h. 2ft. 
lo 3ft California, 1833. An erect speciea Stn. L. Ledebourii, 
(B. a 1179.) 

In Japonloa (Japanese). JL. red, villous on the outside and white 
wiwin, about lin. long, fragrant,, twin. July to September. 
t potlolata ovate, acutlsh, villous, pale beneath ; upper ones the 
jnsallest Branchlets opposite, very hairy, bearing two leaves and 
wo sessile flowers at the top of each. Stem twining, flexuous, 
hairy. Japan and China, 1806. (B. M. 3316, under name of 
h. ekinetmM.) 

L. Lodfflioillil (LedebouFs). A synonym of L, involiMrata, 

Ln 10l4|CUIOim (long-flowered). Jl. at flrst snow-white, but Anally 
changing to a golden -yellow, several inches long ; peduncles 
short, two-flowered. July to September. A petiolate, oblong- 
lanceolate, shinlng^above and pale beneath. Branches twining. 
China, Ac., 1886. Deoiduous. (B. B. 1232, under name of Capri. 


. JMMtTlIllMrA (small-flowered). Jl. in two or three closely approxi- 
mate^ vmorl, ^raised _on a ^jpeduncle ; ^ corolla greenish-yellow, 


AineHea. Daoidnoiis twiner. (B. R. 13B,under name of X.. diofM.) 


Ifc p. DoUfflaJlll (Douglas's). >t., corolla crimson or deep purple. 
1. greener than in the type, more or less downy underneath when 
young, or dilate. North America, 
la. Perlolymeniim (Periclymenum).* Woodbine, or Common 
IloneysucK.le. Jl. externally deep red, ringent, disposed in heads, 
all of which are terminal, ovate, and imbricated. Spring to 
autumn, ft. nearly globular, deep red, bitter and nauseous, 
accompanied by permanent bracts. 1. ovate, obtuse, attenuated 
at the base, sometimes downy, glaucous. Branches climbing. 
Europe, Ac. (Britain). Deciduous. (Sy. En. B. 642.) There are 
several varieties of this well-known shrub, 
la. pnbesoens (downy). A synonym of L. hirtuta. 

Xa. jpunleea (scarlet-flowered). Jl. deep rrd or orhn.«ion ; pedun 
cles axillary and almost terminal, two-flowered, sboi^r than 
the leaves ; tube of corolla rather gibbous at the base : 
segments unequal. April and May. 7. ovate, sub-cordate at 
the base, sometimes three in a whorl on the young shoots. 
A. 2ft. to 4ft. Native country unknown, 1825. Br^t. Syn. 
Sympfioricarpiui puniceut. (B. M. 2469.) 
la. aulnqneloenlarls (flve-celled). d. yellow, twin, sessile, 
axillary; lower lobe of corolla linear, recurved, trident; upper 
cordate. June and July. 1. ovate, acute, h. 4ft. North Inala. 



Fro. 471. Flowering Brantiilet of Lonicera sempervirens 

L. sempervirens (evergreen).* Jl. of a beautiful scarlet out 
side and yellow inside, about lin. long; spikes nearly naked, 
composed of whorls ; tube of corolla ventricose on the upper side. 
Spring and summer. 1. ohovate or ovate, glaucous beneath, 
glabrous; upper ones connatoly perfoliate. Branches twining. 
North America. 1656. See Fig. 471. (B. M 781.) This ever- 

g^n species is the most handsome of all the cultivated 
Honeysuckles ; it is best grown in a cool greenhouse. There 
is a very desirable variety, minor. (B. M. 1753.) 

L. tatarloa (Tartarian).* JL rose-coloured, short, somewhat 
gibbous at the base ; peduncles two-flowored, shorter than the 
leaves. April and May. fr. black, nearly globose when young, 
but at length connate at the base. {. cordate-ovate, hardly acute. 
A. 4ft. to 6ft. Tartary, 1752. Erect, deciduous. (B. R. 31.) There 
are several varieties of this species, differing principally in the 
colour of the flowers. 

Xi. tomentella (slightly downyX corolla white, scarcely 
lin. long; mouth equal; lobes short; throat villous. July. 
" berry black. 1. linear-oblong or lanceolate, obtuse or acute, 
ranches distichous, upright. A. 10ft. to 12fL Slkkim-Uima- 
layas, 1849. (B. M. 6m) 

L. Xylosteum (Xylostoum). Fly Honeysuckle. JL cream- 
coloured, downy, si^l; peduncles two-flowered, shorter tiian 
the leaves. July, fr, oval, scarlet, one-cel led, six-seeded. 
I. ovate, acute, petiolate, soft. A. 4ft. to 5ft. England. An erect 
deciduous shrub, of little beauty. Syn. Xylotieum dumetcrum. 
(F. D. 808 ; Sy. £n. B. 916.) 

XiOVZCSSBJB. A tribe of Caprifoliaeem,. 

LOOKZXrCKOXJLSS TBSE. 8e$ Kflritiera. 
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ZOOSESTKZTE. See X. 7 alxitaehiR ud Xiythnua. 

i;OPABOCAX.TX. A Bynonym of Olax (which see). 
!LOPliZlA. (named in honour of Thomas Lopez, a 
Spanish botanist, who wrote op the botany of America). 
Syn. risaura, Ord. Onagratieos. A genus (about 
twenty species have been described) of stove, green- 
house, or hardy erect annual herbs inhabiting Mexico 
and Guatemala. Flowers often small, racemose or sub- 
corymbose, at the apices of the branches, remarkable in 
having bnt one anthoriferous stamen and one petaloid. 
Leaves alternate, pctiolato, lanceolate - acuminate, un- 
equally serrate. Lopezias are of easy culture in a light 
soil Propagated by seeds, sown on a slight hotbed, 
in the middle of March ; the seedlings being transplanted 
to. the open in the latter part of May. 

L. ooronata (crowned) * fL rose-purple ; petals reflexed, deeper 
coloured towards the base ; racemes terminating the branciies. 
July to Septemlier. 1. alternate, ovate, serrated, attenuated at 
the base. h. lift. Mexico, 1804. Hardy. (A. B. R. 551.) 

L. grandlflora (large-flowered). Jt. oranfie-red, disposed in close 
racemes ; sepals erecto-patent ; petals sessile. August. L lanceo- 
late, or ovate-acute, serrate, shortly stalked. A 5ft. Mexico, 
1879. Half-hardy. 

L* maoropliylla (large-leaved).* Jl. bright red, large ; calyx 
segments erecto-patent, lanceolate, broader at base ; petals, two 
narrower and longer than calyx, geniculated at base, two broader 
and shorter; peduncles axillary, solitary, one-flowered. March. 
1. opposite, on long petioles, ovate-acuminate, serrated, slightly 
hairy and dilated. Branches green and succulent. Mexico. A 
small half-shrubby greenhouse plant. (B. M. 4724.) 

IiOPKAKTKITS (from lophos, a crest, and anthos, 
a flower; in allusion to the crenatod or crested middle 
lobe of lower lip of oorolla). Giant Hyssop. Okd. 
Lahiata. A gonns comprising six species of hardy or 
half-hardy erect herbs, with the habit of Nepeta^ natives 
of North America and extra-tropical Eastern Asia. Corolla 
blue or purplish ; tube as long as the calyx, or shortly 
exserted ; limb two-lippod ; whorls many-flowered, some- 
times densely crowded In terminal spikes, sometimes in 
axillary cymes. Nutlets ovoid, smooth. Leaves toothed ; 
floral ones often reduced to ^ort ovate and acuminate 
bracts. The undermentioned species are hardy perennials, 
and grow well in ordinary soil. Propagated by divisions. 
All &e plants here described are North American. 

L. anlaataa (Anise-scented).* Anise Hyssop. Jl. blue ; calyx 
teeth lanceolate, acute. July. 1. ovate, acute, glaucous, white 
with minute down underaeatb, scented like Anise. A 3ft. 1826. 
(B. U. 1282.) 

L. nepetoldes (Nepeta-llke). corolla pale peenish-yellow ; 
calvx teeth ovate, rather obtuse, little shorter than the corolla ; 
spikes 2in. to 6in. long, crowded with bracts. July. 1. ovate, 
somewhat pointetl, coarsely crenate-toothe<l, 2in. to 4in. long. 
Stem stout, 4ft. to 6ft. high, sharply four-angled. 1692. 

L. scropholatiaafollus (Kigwort-leaved).* >(., corolla purplish ; 
calyx teeth lanceolate, acute, shorter than the corolla; spikes 4in. 
to 15in. long. July. 1. ovate or somewhat cordate, acute; lower 
surface, as wall as the stem, more or leas pubescent. A 5ft. 1800. 
nrtlolfolllUl (Urtica-leaved). Jl. purplish, or white and pink, 
w'ith much-exserted stamens ; spikes dense, oblong, 2in. to 3ln. 
long. Late summer. 1. cordate-ovate, crenated, stalked. Stem 
square, branched, h. 3ft. to 4ft. 1826. 

XnOFHXBZUM. See SchiMa. 

XiOFHZOLA (a diminulire name, deduced from lophos^ 
a crest ; referring to the crested sepals). Obd. Rmmodo- 
racem. A monotypio genus, the species being a pretty, 
slender, hardy, herbaceous perennial, requiring peaty soil, 
and a rather damp, shady situation. Propagated by divi- 
sions of the root, in autumn or spring. 

I*, aurea (golden). Jl. yellow, den.sely woolly on the outside, dis. 
posed in a crowded mie at the top of a naked scape ; perianth 
deeply six-cleft, with spreailing divisions. June. 1. narrow - 
equitant, radical A lift. North America, 1811. (B. M. 1596.) 

XiOPHZHJL (from lophotf a crest, and eiro, to arrange ; 
in reference to one of the sepals being extended out into 
a ligulate wing or crest). Obd. Dipterocarpecs, A mono* 
typio genus, the species being a handsome stove pyra- 
midal tree. It requires a compost of sandy loam and 
fibry peat. Firm young cuttings will root in sand, in 
a gentle bottom heat. 


Lophira — continued. 

L. aflrioana (African). Scrubby Oak. Jl. yellow, in terminal and 
axillary racemes. February, /r. one-celled, indehiscent, fleshy, 
soft. 1. elongated, entire, often undulated, emarginate, leathery, 
green ; stipules caducous, h. lOfL Tropical Western Africa, 

XaOFKOIaZSPIS. See Polypodium. 
XiOPKOSORUS. Included under Alaophila. 

ZiOPHOSPSHMUM. Included under Maurandia 
(which see). 

LOPKTKUS {Pine Sawjlies). A genus of Sawflios, 
the lahviD of which feed on Fir, Sprnoe, Larch, and other 
conifers. Several species are known to occur in Britain. 
At times, the larvaa do extensive damage, as they are 
of social habit, and eat away the needles, so that 
they leave branches, or even whole trees, bare ; they 
may thus destroy entire plantations. They are seldom 
hurtful in gardens, however, being restricted to coni- 
fers, and do not need to be described at length in this 
work. Owing to their living and feeding in society, 
their presence is easily deieoted, and hand-picking will, 
in almost all cases, bo found an effectual remedy, should 
they attack conifers in gardens or in pleasure grounds. 

LOPZKIA. Now included under PaTonia (which 

see). 

I.OQUAT. or JAPAN QUINCE. See Photinia 
japonioa. 

ZiORANTK ACE JB . An order of evergreen shrubs, 
paTasitic on the wood of other Dicotyledons, sometimes 
appearing epiphytal, and emitting roots, which creep 
over the branches of the infested tree. Flowers some- 
times imperfect, small, inconspicuous, whitish or greduish ; 
sometimes perfect, brightly coloured, variously arranged, 
lioavos opposite, rarely alternate or whorled, thick, coria- 
ceous, entire. Loranthacese are mostly tropical, but some 
inhabit temperate and cool regions of the Northern and 
Southern temperate latitudes. The fruit of this order 
contains Birdlime, a peculiar viscous, tenacious, and 
elastic substance. Mistletoe {Viscum album) was formerly 
worshipped by the Gauls; it was also hold sacred by 
the Druids. There are about thirteen genera and 500 
species. Examples: LoranthuSt Viscum, 

ZiOEATE. Shaped like a thong or strap. 

LORD ANSONE PEA. See Latltynu magel- 
lanicuB. 

EOBB HABRINOTOETE TEW. See Capita- 
lotanis padimoiilata. 

EOEB8 ANB BABIES. See Amm snaimlatiiiii. 
EORE7A (named after M. Lorey, a French botanist, 
author of a Flora of Burgundy, published in 1825). 
Obd. MelastomaceoB. A small genus (about eight species 
have been described) of ornamental, glabrous or tomontose, 
stove trees, natives of Northern Brazil and Guiana. 
Flowers in oymose panicles. Fruit inferior, bacoate. 
Leaves large, stalked, ovate, entire. Branches fonr-sided. 
Probably ^e species hero described is the only one yet 
introduced. For oultnre, tee Melaatoma. 

E Mboreaoens <troe-Uke). A white, lateral ; raoemules seven li 
eight-flowered, eymose. July, /r., berry yellow, edible, very 
like a medlar. L petiolate, oval-orbicular, obtuse, or muoronale. 
A 3Qft. Guiana, 13^ 

XKIRINSERIA. See Woodwardia. 
EOROPSTAIiUM (from loron, a thong, and petalon, 
a petal ; referring to the long thong-like petale). Obd. 
HamamelideoB, A monotypio genus, the speoioa being a 
very oniamontal, free- flowering, hardy, stellate-tomentose 
shrub, or small tree. It thrives in any light rich soil. 
Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings. 

L. c h tna nae (Chinese). JL white, small, disposed in terminal. 

crowded, six to eight-flowered heads ; petals fonr, linear-elon- 
' gsM. Autun^ L dark green, alternate, pendeteot, oblong, 
lieneath ; itipul^ mem^ratiaMaiis, decM u eua 
A 4fi. Khasia Mountains ana China, 1680. 
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LOTUS (from Lotos^ the old Greek name given by 
Theophrastus and Dioscorides to some leguminous plants). 
Bird’s-foot Trefoil. Including Pedroaia and Tetragono- 
lohua. Ord. Leguminoaaa. A large genus (about 100 
species have been described, although not more than fifty 
have any claim to specific rank) of greenhouse or hardy 
herbs or sub'shrubs, widely di^^persed over the temperate 
regions of the Northern hemisphere in the Old World, 
tlio mountains of tropical Asia, and extra-tropical South 
Africa. Flowers yellow, rod, purple, pink, or white, 
usually several together in an umbel, on an axillary 
peduncle. Leares four or five*foliolate ; leaflets entire. 
But few species are worth growing, and these are of 
very easy culture in almost any ordinary garden soil. 
L. jacohoBua is a greenhouse sub-shrubby plant, but it is 
very liable to die off in winter. It can bo increased, 
during early summer, by cuttings, placed in an airy 
situation, and kept carefully watered. The species can 
also be raised annually from seeds, which are ripened 
freely in this country. L. gebelia and L. jacohosua would 
probably prove hardy in the open air, if planted in a 
warm, sheltered spot. 

LalbldiM (whitish). A synonym of L. auatralia. 

L auatralia (Southern).* A usually pink, but varying from white 
to a purple-red. July, l, leaflets narrower than in L. cortiiett- 
tottia, and the stipulary ones dissimilar, but varying from obovnte 
to linear. Stems diffuse, ascending, or erecL h. Australia. 
(lr<>erihou8e perennial. (B. M. 1363.) Svn. L. albidua (JL B. C. 
1065). 

L. ooraloulatiui (small-hornod).* Coimuon Bird’s-foot Trefoil. 

yl. bright yellow, fading to an oiaiiue-colour ; vexillum striped 
‘ with rod at the base in front ; peduncles very long, each bearing 
three, four, five, or ten flowers at the apex in a kind of flat 
umbeL Summer and autumn. L. leaflets obovate, acute, entire ; 
stipules ovate. Northern hemisphere (Britain). Plant pro- 
cumbent. A very handsome dwarf herbaceous plant, well suited 
for growing on a rockwork. (Sy. En. B. 368.) The double- 
flowered form is very desirable. 

L. geliellA (Gebel-cher).* Jl. at first red, but ultimately pale rose, 
large ; heads of long peduncles usually three-flowered. June and 
July, h, leaflets anu stipules ovate, rather glaucescent Stems 
decumbent. Asia Minor, 1816. Oreenhouse perennial. 



L* jaootofNUI (St. Jago).* /l. dark purple, almost black, with the 
vexillum yellowish, corymbose ; peduncles longer than the leaves. 
Summer and autumn, f., leaflets and stipules linear or llncar- 
spathulate, rather pilose and canescent, mucronate. h. 1ft. to 
Sit. Oa|e Verde Islands. Greenhouse perennial. See Fig. 472. 


L* pellorll3niclilM (pigeon’s-beak).* Jl. loosely crowded on 
short shoots towards the ends of the branches ; corolla scarlet, 
lin. long, with a very narrow-Ianceolute standard, sliarply ro- 
eorved, uke a hood. May. L crowded, sessile, having subulate, 
spreading leaflets (as if fascicled), h. 2ft. I'cneriffe, 1884. A 
singular and ornamental greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 6733.) 


L llllllUttllS (pinnate). A synonym of JJoaaekia bieol&r. 

Sir MtxmgOBOloblUi (Tetragonolobus). 4. dark purple, solitary 
or twin ; bracts longer tlmn the calyx. June to August. 
IL leaflets obovate, entire ; stipules ovate. A. 6iii. to 12{n. South 
lnh>|)e. Hardy annual. 8ym. Tatragtmolobua purpurea. (B. M. 151.) 


LOTU8-TBBS, EUBOTEAN. Baa Dioepyros 
Lotus. 

LOTZEA. Included under Aaplenium, 

LOU8EWOBT. Bee Pedicularis. 

LOVAOE. Bee Ligusticum sooticum. 

LOVE APPLE. Bee Lycopersiciuu. 

LOVE OBASS. Bee Eraifrostis. 

LOVE-IN-A-MIST. Bee Niffella damascena, N. 
satiwa, Ac. 

LOVE-IN-IDLENESS. Bee Viola tricolor. 

LOVE . LIES - BLEEDING. Bee Amaranthus 
caudatus. 

LOVE-TBEE. Bee Cerois Siliquastrum. 

. LOWEA. Included under Bosa (which aee). 
LOXANTKES. A synonym of Nerine (which aee). 

LOXOCOCCUS (from Zoros, obliqno, and kokkoa^ a 
berry; fruit oblique). Ord. Palma'. A monotypio 
genus, the species being an elegant stove Falm, whiejh 
flowered, for the first time in England, at Kew, in the 
spring of 1878. For culture, aee Areca. 

I«. rupioola (rock-loving).* fi. and spathe blood-rcd ; inflo- 
rc.scence produced from the upper part of the stem beneath 
tlie leaves. 1. pinnate, spreading, 5ft. to 6ft. long, 3ft. to 4ft. 
broad ; petioles lift, long, with a green, smooth, shortly an)plexi- 
caul base ; pinnules from twelve to twenty pairs, spreading, and 
somewhat recurved, h. 30ft. to 40ft. Ceylon, 1878. Syn. 
Ptyehoeperma rupicola. (B. M. 6358.) 

LOXOSCAPKE. Included under Davallia (which 

see). 

LOXSOMA (from loajop, oblique, and soma, a body; 
the sporangia are girt by an incomplete ring). Ord. 
Filiree. A monotypio genus, the species being a re- 
markable and rare greenhouse fom. For culture, aee 

Ferns. 

L Cunninghaml (Cunningham's), cau. long, stout, creeping. 
frondi long-stipitate, coriaceous, aecompoumi, glaucous beneath, 
1ft. to lilt high, aori marginal, in the sinus of the teeth or 
lobes, terminating a vein, declined ; involucre sub-urceolate, 
coriaceous, the mouth truncated, entire ; receptacle elongated, 
much exserted, clothed to the apex with stipitate capsules 
(mixed with Jointed hairs), which have a short, broad, in- 
complete oblique ring, opening vertically. New Zealand. 
(H. Q. F. 31.) 

LUBINIA. Included under LysimaoMa (which 
aee). 

LUCANUS CEBVU8, or STAG BEETLE. This 
is the largest of British beetles, and the male (see Fig. 
473) is BO strikingly distingnished by the enormously deve- 
loped jaws, that it could not be mistaken for any other 
insect. Large individuals are as much as Sin. long, in- 
cluding the jaws ; but they vary greatly in size of body, 
and in leng^ of jaws, the smaller m^os not exceeding 
half the above size. The female is somewhat smaller than 
the male, but is like the latter, except in having short, 
sharp jaws, on a correspondingly smaller head. The head, 
thorax, and legs are blaok; the jaws and wing-covers 
(elytra) are deep chestnut-brown, with black margins. 
'Tho beetles feed on the juices of twigs and loaves, which 
they bruise with their strong jaws. They appear fond 
of sugary solutions. The female lays her eggs in dead, 
or dying, trunks and branches of Oaks or Willows ; and 
in them the larvm live, feeding for throe or four years. 
Though preferring rotten material, they may also cat into 
the living wood, and thus do considerable damage. 
The cocoons are made of chips of wood in the tree ; and 
from thorn the beetles emerge when mature. Stag Beetles 
•are frequently plentiful, e.g., in Kent, hut are local, and 
do not occur in tho North of England or in Scotland. A 
nearly related, but smaller insect — the Small Stag Beetle, 
Dorcua paralUlopipedua (see Fig. 474) — often lives along 
with Lucanua eervua^ and ig of ibn same habits. It also is 
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Ziucaniui cemui, or Sta^ Beetle — continued. 


r> 



Fio. 475. Male Stag Beetle (LiCASua cbrtusX 

oommon in the Sonth of England. Neither insect does 
mnch injury to quite healthy trees, because of the pro- 
forenoe of the larvae for decaying wood. 



Fio. 474. Small Stag Beetle (Dorcus parallelopipedub). 

LVCflBBSA. A synonym of Ancliietea (which tee). 

LUCVIiXA (from Luculi 8wa, its native name). 
Ord. Ruhiaeew. A gen as comprising two species of 
very ornamental and fragrant- flowered greenhoose ever- 
green shmbs, the one from the Himalayas, the other 
from the Monntains of Khasia. The best-known and 
most generally cultivated species is L. gratiegima. This 
is a very handsome plant, amenable to pot culture, but it 
thriyes best in the beds or borders of a conservatory 
where plenty of room can be afforded. It succeeds in 
a compost of fibrous loam, peat, and silver sand. The 
roots should be inclosed in an area of about 8ft. 
square, with thick slates or a ' narrow wall, and they 
must not be disturbed after planting time. lArge quan- 
tities of water may be applied throughout the summer, 
but none should be given between the pruning time in 
December, and April, the season for starting. Old- 
established plants may bo cnt hard back when the 
flowers have faded, as the new growths bear flowers 
the next autumn on their points. Propagation may be 
effected by imported seeds, which germinate freely if 
sown in sandy soil, and placed in a little heat, during 
spring or summer. The method of increase usually 
recommended i^is that of inserting cuttings of young* 
shoots, about Midsummer, under a bell glass, 'subjecting 
them for the first two or throe weeks to a gentle bottom 
heat. Although it is possible to propagate Luculias 
from cuttings, it Is by no means a genen^ snooessful 


ZiUOiilift--confinued. 

method, unless the conditions under which the cuttings 
are placed regarding shade and temperature, ore just 
suitable to their roquiromonts. Seedling plants grow fast, 
If properly attended to, but seldom bear flowers before 
the second or third year. 



XT' 


FlO. 475. KLOWERLNO BUANCU of LUCDLIA QRATISSIMA. 

Ii. gratiaalma (very grateful).* JL rose-coloured, somewhat 
fleshy, sweet-scented; corolla tubular; cymes terminal, many* 
flowered. Autumn. 1. elliptic, acuminated, glabrous above, 
villous on the veins beneath. Branches terete, pubescent. A 9ft. 
to 1611 Temperate Himalayas, 18^ See Fig. 475. (B. M. 
3846; 8. B. F. U. 145.) 



Fio. 476. Flowbrhco Branch of Luculu Pinceana. 

L. PiBOUaiia (Pinoe'iO** fi- white, larger and more fragrant than 
the above species. May to September. Khasia Mountaiaa, 1841- 
nil plant resembles L, gratiitima in general habit» but h^ 
smaller, narrower, more coriaceous Isaves, with more nuuMi^ 
nerves, and quite irlahrous. The beat character, bowtrsn to mi* 
Unguisb between the two species Is the piesenot in X. Pi n e e mn a ' 
ef a fuised sallus on each side of the sinus of the corotlaMii* 
8siFig.47A (B. It 4138.) 
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XilJOUMA (the Peruvian name of one of the speoies). 
8tK8. Ouiipebaf Bersaliaia (in part), Vitellaria, Obd. 
Bapotacem. A gonna of about sixty species of laotesoent 
stove trees and shrubs, mostly natives of South Anierioa, 
extending from Chili and Peru to Mexico and the West 
Indies, a few Australian or New Caledonian. Flowers 
produced in clusters upon the sides of the branches. 
Fruit large, fleshy, edible, somewhat egg-shaped, Sin. to 
5m. long, covered with a rusty skin. Leaves scattered, 
leathery, entire. Probably L. mammoMa is the only 
species in oultivation. For culture, see ChryBopliylliuu. 

L. xnammoMi (nippled). Marmalade Plum. ft. small, whitish, 
solitary. Jr. large, oval or top-shaped, covered with a brownish 
rough skin, under which is a soft pulp, of a russet-colour, and 
very luscious. 1. obovate-lanceolate ana oblong, 1ft to 2ft. long, 
cuspidate, glabroua h. 50ft to 100ft. South America, 1739. 

XiTJBDSKAKNXA XiBKMANNX. Bee Cycno- 
olies Behmanni. 

XitJDXA (from luduj, a game, sport ; in allusion to the 
sportive and variable shapes of the leaves). Obd. Bixinece. 
A monotypio genus, the species being an evergreen stove 
shmb, native of the Mauritins, Ac. It thrives in a compost 
of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated by cuttings, made of 
half -ripened shoots, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
in bottom heat. 

h, seflslllflora (sessile-flowered). JLt axillary, sessfl^ or sh^irtly 
pedicellate, calsnt whitish ; anthers mlow ; sepals deflexed. July 
and August. L variable, oblong or lanceolate, rigidly coriaceous, 
sliining, acutish. A. 8ft. to 12ft. 1820. L, heterophulla is a form 
with abnormal leaves, some entire and obovate, others spinose- 
dentate. 

XiTTDXSXA. A synonym of Kssmaria (which see). 
XiITBOVXA. A synonym of Carliidoviea (which see). 
teVTTA (Lovi is the Arabic name of L, agyptiaca). 
Obb. Oueurhiiacem, A genna comprising about half-a- 
soore species of glabrous, scabrous, or pubescent, stove, 
annual herbs, natives of the warm regions of the globe, one 
being indigenous to Amerioa. Flowers white, rather 
large, monoecious; racemes of the male flowers long- 
pednnoled; female flowers solitary. Fruit oblong or 
oylindrioal, smooth or prickly, flbrous within and con- 
taining many seeds. Leaves five to seven-lobed *, petioles 
eglandulose at apex ; tendrils twice or many-fid. Some 
of the gourds of this genus possess a very disagree- 
able odour. For culture, Ac., see Ck>iird8. 

X«. BdntBliglllB (acute-angledX A- bright yellow. September. 
t. ocHKlaternve to seven-an^ed, the angles acute, toothed. Stem 
sulcate. Tropical Africa, Ac. (B. M. 1638, under name of 
L. Astftia.) 

L, liOittdA(atlnldng). A synonym of L. acuiangula, 

LITKSA (named after C. Van de Lube, a German 
botanist, who wrote on the plants of the Cape of Good 
Hope at the end of the eighteenth century). Stn. 
Alegria. Obb. TiUacem. A small genus (about sixteen 
speoies) of handsome stove trees, allied id Bparmannia^ 
confined to the tropical parts of the New World. Flowers 
white or pink, el^owy, in axillary cymes or in terminal 
panicles. Leaves often dentate, stellate-tomentoso under- 
neath, on short footstidks. The species thrive in a com- 
post of fibty peat and sandy loam. Propagated by cut- 
tings of bidf-ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a 
hell glaee, in bottom heat. Probably the speoies here 
described is the only one yet introduced. 

Xi. pBBionlBta (panicled). Jl, rosy-white ; cymes at the tips of 
the branches disposed in a large leafy panicle. March and April. 
L broad-ovate, bluntish or acutish, coroate at the base, unequally 
eerrate. K 10ft. to 20ft Bn^l, 1828. 

XiUXSXA (said to be called after a Spanisli botanist, 
Don Luis de Torres). Stnb. Birehea and Mesoclaetee. 
Obb. OrthidefB, A genus comprising about ten speoies of 
stove epiphytal orchids, natives of the East Indies and 
Eastern Asia, extending Irom the Malayan Archipelago 
to Japftu. Ihe species have lateral spikes of dingy 
gmiii purplish, or yellowish, sub-teasUe flowers. Loaves 
tsMst tifid, vu^-Uhe. Stems erect. Two or three speoies 
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Luisia — etmtimued, 
are in cultivation ; they thrive on a block of wood, with 
sphagnum, and require a moist atmosphere in the summer, 
when in a growing state. Propagated by divisions. 

li. alpina (alpine). A synonym of Vanda alpina. 

lj. maerotia (long-eared), ft. yellowish-green, with a wholly 
violaceous lip. Assam, 1869. 

lu maorotis (long-eared). Jl. yellowish-green, with a wholly vio- 
laceous Up. Assam, 1869. 

!«. microptera (small- winged). JL straw-colour, small, racemose ; 

Up half purplish, half yellow. Assam, 1870. 

L. platyglossa (broad-lipped).* JL duU dirty-purple, or with 
white sepals and petals ; racemes few-flowered ; petsus equalling, 
or longer than, dorsal sepals ; lateral sepals keeled ; Up convex, 
oblong, rotundate at base. Khasia. A stout species, sometimes 
with an enormous development of downy roots. (B. M. 3648, 
under name of Cymbidium triete.) 

1$, Psyche (Psyche). Jl. curiously marked^ axillary, solitary : petals 
yeUowish-neen ; Up reticulated with violet-purple. L quill-Uke, 
about 6in. long. Stems erect, terete. Bunnah, 1865. (B. M. 5558.) 

BT7NARIA (from lunay the moon; referring to the 
shape of the seed- vessels). Honesty. Obd. Cruciferm. 
A genus comprising two species of very ornamental, 
hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, natives of 
Europe and Western Asia. Flowers lilac, large, ebrao- 
teato ; racemes terminal. Siliquaa stipitate, broadly 
elliptic or oblong, compressed. Leaves petiolate, entire, 
cordate. Both species are well worth a place in any 
garden, and thrive best in a somewhat sandy soil. In- 
creased by seeds, or by divisions. 



Fiq. 477. Flowering Stem op Lunaria annua. 

L. aimUB (annual).* Jl. violet-Ulac, scentless. May to July. Po<!b 
elliptical, blunt at both ends. L cordate, h. l^ft. to 3ft. Sweden. 
Ac., 1595. A well-known and handsome annual or biennial 
Syn. L. biennis. See Fig. 477. There are two or three varieties 
Xi. bieimls (biennial). A synonym of L. annua, 

rediviva (revived). JL purplish, fragrant. May and June 
Pods lanceolate, narrowed at both ends. h. 2ft. to 3ft, 1696. A 
perennial, not so pretty as L. annua, with smaller, scented 
nowers. 

XiXmATS, XiUKVLATB. Half-moon-shaped. 
XiBNOWOBT. Bae PulmoiuirlA. 

XilIBXBB. Bae Xiuplatui. 
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LUPXNUS (the old Latin name need by Virgil and 
Pliny ; said to be derived from lupus^ a wolf ; on account 
of the plant being (supposed to destroy the fertility of the 
soil). Lupine. Okd. Legum%no8(». Of this genus over 
eighty species have been described, but some of them are 
very variable in our gardens. They are mostly hardy or 
half-hardy annual or perennial herbs and sub-shrubs, 
rarely shrubs, numercnisly dispersed in America, especially 
in the West, but rarer within the tropics, except in 
mountainous regions. In the Old World, the genus is 
roprosontod only by a few annuals in the countries near 
the Mediterranean. Flowers blue, purplish, or variegated, 
rarely yellow or white, in sparse terminal racemes or in 
approximate whorls, often very handsome; calyx deeply 
two-lobed. Pods very frequently silky - villose, two- 
valvcd. Loaves simple, or digitately five to fifteen or 
many • foliolate, rarely trifoliolate ; stipules adnate to 
the base of the petiole. All the Lupines are of very 
easy cultivation in moderately good garden soil. The 
needs of the annuals, which are among the most orna- 
mental of summer-flowering plants, may be sown, in 
the open border, during April or May. The peren- 
nials may be increased by seeds, in the same manner as 
the annuals ; or by dividing the stronger- growing plants, 
daring March or April. Comparatively few true species 
are seen in cultivation, as they are almost super- 
seded by the numerous and beautiful hybrids. There is 
scarcely a single species of this largo genus which can 
be considered as worthless in a flower-garden. Tliose 
described below are hardy, unless otherwise specified. 

I*, afftnls (allied). A- deep blua June. A 9in. California, 1848. 
Perennial. 

L. albifrons (white-berbaged). A synonym of L. Chamiisoniit. 
Zi« arboreus (tree),* Tree Lupine. /. yellow, fnigrarit. aoiiiewhat 
vertu illate. pedicellate. Summer. I, leufletH lanceolate-linear, 
acute, pubescent l>eneath. North Amoriai, 1793. Plant shrubby. 
(IJ. .M. 682; li. II. xxiv., 32) 

L. arbiistua (shrub-like). A synonym of L. laxifioms. 


L* arldus (arid). pnrplish blue ; upper lip of calyx bifid, lower 
one entire. August and September, i., leatlets linear-lanceolate, 
villous, h. 1ft. North America, 1327. Perenni *1 CB. B. 1242.) 



Fid. 47a LUPINI/S (Mt/TABIMS) CliiJiKSiiANKli, showing Habit 
and detached Portion of Inflorescence. 

L* blmitoillatlis (two-spoUetl). A synonym of L. tvbeamotxu. 

L. CbiuillssoBls (Chamisso's). fl. blue, verticillate, in long, 
slender racemes. September. L, leafl^ obovato-oblong, nar- 
rowed at the base. Stem and leaves clothed with silvery-silky 
clown. A. 34ft. California, 1855. Perennial. Syn. L. aUrifroM 
(B. It. 1642). 

L. graadlfollus Ourge-leaved). A synonym of L. polyphyllui, 

L. laxifloruB (loose-flowered). JL with the vexillura and tips of 


linear-lanceolate. A 1ft. to lift North Africa, 1826. Peren- 
nial. (B.1L1140.) Syn. A. (B. R. 1230). 

L. iBpidiit (ebaiming).* A with the veziUiiin purplisb-bltM inside. 


Lupiniu—conftnued. 

with a white spot at the base, and pale outside ; wings purplish- 
blue ; keel dark purple at the apex. August and Septemlter. 
t, leaflets huiceolate, silky on both surfaces, h. 6in. North 
America. 1826. Perennial. (B. It 1149 ; L. B. C. 1980.) 

JL leptoptasrUns (slender-leaved), g. violaceous, disposed in 
loose pedunculate racemes, somewiiat verticillate ; calyx pu- 
bescent, with both lip.s entire, and about equal in length, the 
upper one broadest. L, leaflets linear, acute, with a few silky 
hairs on both surfaces, h. 1ft. to 3ft. Mexico. Perennial. 

L. lenoophyllus (white-loaved).* Jl. pink, alternate, pedicellate, 
hracteolate, dl8po.sed in long racemes. June to November, i, 
leaflets seven to nine, oblong • lanceolate ; stipules subulate, 
woolly, /t. 2ft. to 3ft. North America, 1826. Plant very villous. 
Perennial. (B. U. 1124.) Svn. L. pluviot,ug (B. II. 1217), 



Pio. 479. Flowrri.mi Biiancii ok LUI'INUS nanus. 

lu Uttoralis (seashore-loving), ii purplish-blue ; both lips of 
calyx entire. June to October. 1., leaflets five to seven, 
spathulate, silky on both surfaces, h. 1ft. North America, 1826. 
Perennial. (B. M. 2952; B. R. 1198.) Syns. L. fuwtkateniti 
fruticonMM (B. M. 2136), and L. versicolor (B. R. 1979). 

L. latdlis (yellow).* Jl- yellow, fragrant, verticillate, sessile, brae- 
teolate. June to August. leaflets seven to nine, oblong, lower 
ones obovate. A 1ft. to 14 ft. South Europe, Ac., 1506. Annual. 



Fio. 480. Lupin US nootkatrnsis, allowing Habit, detached 
Flower, and small Leaf. 


X«. maoropliFllng (large-leaved). A synonym of L. polyphyllui. 

L* inlerooarpiui (small-fruited). Jl, blue; whorls abdut six- 
flowered ; calyx without appendage ; upper lip emarglnate, lower 
bifid. April. I, leaflets nine dr ten, Janceomte, hairy on under 
surface, smooth on upper. A 14 ft. North America. AnnuaL 
(B. M.2413.) 

h. miitdbllin (changeable).*/, large, eomewhnt verticillate: the 
vexillum white, mixed with blue, dianging to blue, with a latge 
yellow mark in the centre : wings white, faintly etrlated ; keel 
white. June to August /., leuets seven to nine, miieeecent 
and rather irabeeoent beneath, lanceolate, bluntisb. A 6tt 
Boatb Ammieut 1819. A handsome, half-hardy, ereeti hraiielM 
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Luplniu — continued, 

•ub-shrub. (B. M. 2682; B. R. 1539.) L. Oruikihankii is oon. 
■idered by some authors to be but a variety of this epecies. 
See Fig. 478. (B. M. 3056.) 

Xi* mums (dwarf).* Common Dwarf Lupine, fl. lilac and bine. 
Summer. I, with five to seven narrow-lanceolate, acute, hairy 
leaflets. A. 1ft. California, 1833. AtinuaL See Fig. 470. (B. B. 
1706; 8. B. F. Q. ser. ii. 257.) 

Xfa nootkatenais (Nootka Sound).* JL blue, mixed with purple, 
white, or yellow, and streaked with more intense veins, rattier 
verticlllate, pedicellate. Ma; 1 . f., leaflets seven or eight, 

obovate, lanceolate, hairy. * A. 1ft. to lAft. Nootka Sound, 1794. 
Perennial. See Fig. 480. (B. M. 1311 ; L. B. C. 879.) 



FlO. 481. iNPLORWCBNCS AND CPPER LEAVES OP LUPINUS 
POLTPaVLLUS. 

IL fklltlOMilS (shrubby). A synonym of L, lUtoralit, 
odMcmtiui (sweet-scented). A synonym of L. luUut. 
omAtlia (adorned!* Jl. with a pale vexilliim, blue wings, and 
a oUlated paler keel, rather large; upper Up of calyx bifid, 
lower one entire and elongated. May to November. 1. linear- 
lanceolate. clothed with silvery silky down on both surfaces. 
A If t to 2ft. North America* 18^. Pereuni^. (B. B. 11^6 ; 
aB. F.G. ser. 11.212.) 

poromils (perennial).* Jl, blue; calyx alternate, without 

^---e; upper Up emarmnate, lower entire. May to July. 

orth America, 1658. Perennial. (B.M.202.) 

H ttllomis (shaggy). A. rose, middle of the vexUlum red, verti- 
caSSeT pediceuals, braoteolate. July and August. L n^ne to 
elevM, oblong-lanoeolate, vlUons on both surfaces as weU as the 
A8ftTIo4ft South Europe, 17ia Annual. 


Lupinufl — continued, 

Xk plnmosiui (feathery). A synonym of L, Uucophyllue, 

L. polyphylliUi (many-leaved).* JL usually dark blup, rather 
vertimliate, pedicellate. Spring and autumn. 1., leaflets eleven 
to fifteen, lanceolate, hairy beneath, h. 4ft. Columbia, 1826. 
A well-known perennial, the commonest and one of the 
best. See Fig. 481. Syns. L. ffrandi/oliw^ L, tnaorophyUw, 
(B. B. 1096, fi77 ; S. B. F. G. ser. u. 356.) 

Xk Sabinlaniui (Sabine's). A synonym of L. Sabinii, 

Ik Sablnli (Sabine’s). Jl. yellow ; wings roundish, size of stan- 
dard ; calyx villous, with the upper Up ovate and acute, lower 
one boat-shaped, revolute. May and June, i., leaflets seven to 
twelve, lanceolate, acuminated, silky, h. 2ft. to 3ft. North 
Ameria, 1827. Perennial. Syn. L. Sabinianue, (B. B. 1435.) 

Xk ailboamoana (nearly fleshy-leaved).* Jl. deep rich blue, with 
a yellowish blotch in the lower part of the standanl, lower Up of 
cailyx entire. July. 1. on long petioles, of five obovate-lanceolate, 
thick, almost fleshy, retuse leaflets, those of the lower leaves 
shortest and broadest. Stem downy. A. 1ft. Texas, 1835. 
Perennial. (B. M. 3467.) Syns. L. Wnuumtofta (S. B. F. O. 
ser. U. 314), L. texeniris (B. M. 3492). 

^ ttwwiff (Texan). A synonym of L. wJboamotue. 

Ik tomentouns (tomentose). Jl. large, variously coloured, and 
combinations of different colours, verticlllate, pedicellate. 
Summer. L, leaflets eight to ten, oblong, bluntish, mucronulate, 
tapering to the base. IL 4ft to 6ft Peru, 1825. A very hand- 
some half-hardy shrub, clothed in every part with sUky 
tomentum. 

Ik warlns (variable). Jl, usually dark bine, large, somewhat 
vertioUlate or alternate, pediceUate. July and August. 1., leaflets 
oblong-lanceolate, villous beneath, usually five or six in number. 
A 2ft to 3ft Spain, Ac., 1586. Annual. 

Xk waraioolor (various-coloured). A synonym of L. littoralis, 

LXJSSACIA. A synonym of OayluEsacia (which see), 

LVXSMBV&eXA (named after a Duke of Luxem- 
bourg, under whose anspioes M. Auguste St. Hilaire 
commenced his voyage to Brazil). Syn. Plectranthera. 
Obd. OehncteecB. A genus comprising seven species of 
showy, branched, very glabrous, stove trees or shrubs, 
natives of Brazil. Flovvera yellow, disposed in terminal 
racemes. Leaves alternate, toothed, muoronate, oblong, 
finely veined. The species thrive in a peat and loam 
soil, and require an abundant and constant supply of 
water. Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
placed in sand, under a bell glass, in gentle bottom 
heat. 

elliOEa (ciUated). JL yellow ; corymbs many-flowered. Summer. 
1. crowded, on long petioles, oblong-lanceolate, glandular! y 
setosoi^setosely mucronate. A. 8ft. to Imt. Brazil, 184A (B. M. 
4048; P.M. B. xi.3.) 

Xk oorymlNma (corymbose! Jl> yellow, large, few, disposed in 
corymba Summer. 1. on short petioles, narrow-oblong, acutish 
cuneated at base. Brazil, 1840. Tree. 

Z.UZVXIXAOA (named in honour of Ignatio M. B. de 
Luzuriaga, a Spanish botanist). St ns. Callixene and 
Enargea. Obd. Liliacem. A small genus (three species) of 
half-hardy shrubby-branohed under-shrubs, two of which 
inhabit Chili, and the third is a native of the region of 
the Magellan Straits and New Zealand. Flowers white, 
solitary or few, in the axils of the leaves ; pedicels slender ; 
perianth deciduous ; segments distinot, sub-equal, spread- 
ing. Berry sub-globose, indehiscent. Loaves often sessile, 
alternate, rather small, oblong-elliptio, prominently three 
to many-nerved. Stems shrubby, glabrous. The species 
thrive on turfs of fibry peat, or attaohed to stems of 
Tree Ferns. They like shade and moisture. Propagated 
by cuttings. 

Xk ereota (erect!* A solitary, in the axils of the leaves ; perianth 
frequenriy dotted mth reddish-brown. Berry Jin. thick. L alter- 
nate, oblong, |in. to lin. long. A li^ft. Chili. A copiously- 
branched, sub-scandent sub-shrub. SrN. Callixene , . 

(under which name it is figured In B. M. 5192! 

Xk marglliatA (margined! JL solitary, in the axils of the leaves 
of the upper branches, scented like Heliotrope; pedicels Very 
short, erect L alternate, sessile, ascendent, oblong, thick, rigid, 
pale jreen, mucronate, 4in. to jin. long ; margin revolute. Tierra 
del Iraego. Syn. Callixene vtarginata, 

Xk radliMUBUi (rooting! JL pure white, large, l^in. in diameter, 
regular, star-shaped; anthers yellow, conniveut into a cone. 
Summer. L sessile, glabrous, ovate-lanceolate. Stems slender, 
wiry. Chili and Peru. 
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LTCA8TS (called after Lycaste^ the beaatifnl daughter 
of Priam). Inolndmg Colag and Faphinia. Obd. OrchidsiB, 
A genus oomprisiug about twenty-fiye species of very 
ornamental stove or greenhouse epiphytal or terrestrial 
Orchids, natives of tropical America, extending from Peru 
to Mexico and the West Indies, lliey are nearly allied 
to Anguloa. The genus is remarkable in having the 
middle of the lip furnished with a transverse, fleshy, entire 
or notched appendage. The species are of easy culture, 
and especially valuable to the amateur grower, as they 
require very little artificial heat. They should be potted 
in rough fibrous peat and sphagnum, and drained well; 
for, although these plants produce stout pseudo-bulbs, 
which would enable them to sustain life for a long time, 
they nevertheless increase faster, and flower more pro- 
fusely, when kept moderately moist during fhe resting 
season. Whilst growing, Lyoastes can scarcely have too 
much water, always providing it is allowed to pass away 
quickly, and that plenty of air be admitted. Propagated 
by division, after flowering. Stove species, except where 
otherwise stated. 


L« aromatlea (aromatic).* JL yellow, disppsed in spikes ; lip very 
hairy. Winter and spring. Mexico, 1828. A common and very 
free-flowering, warm-house species, remaining in beauty for four 
or five weeks. (B. R. 1871, under name of Maxillaria aromatka,) 


L« Barrlngtoiilss (Mrs. Barrington's). Jl. greenish, nodding; 
pexigonal divisions ovate-oblong, pointed ; lamral cohering, and 
forming a bluntly conical spur-like auricle ; lip smaller ; middle 
lobe ovate-oblong, blnnt, ciliate ; scape as long as the petioles. 
April L oblong, pointed, tapering to the slender petiole. 
Jamaica, 17W. (B. SL 1206, under name of Maxillaria etliata,) 
L. B» jgxmadlflora (large-flowered). This differs from the type 
chiefly in the very large sixe of the flowers, which are as much as 
5in. in diametor. West Indies, 1868. (B. M. 5706.) 


1m orlstftta (crested).* fi, white outside, interruptedly banded 
with purple inside ; peti^ purple, whitish at base ; scape pendu- 
lous, few-flowemd. June to August. U obiong-lanceolate, 
shortly stiAed, plicate. Trinidad, 1834. Intermediate. (E M. 
4836, under name of PaptUnia erktata; B. R. 1811, under name 
of MaxUlaria oriiUUa.) 

1m cniniitB (bloody).* it., sepals greenish-yellow ; petals deep 
orange ; lip deep orange, blotched with ciiinson. March and April. 
Onatomala, 184X. TIm very free-flowering species thrives in a 
vinery, or even a greenhouse. It remains in beauty a month. 
(B. E 1842, lA under name of UaxUlaria eruenta.) 

la. Peppd (Deppe's) * fi. pale greenish-yellow, blotched with 
brown ; lip white, spotted with crimson, havini^ golden-yellow 
crest Yf intar and spring. South Mexico. 1828. A distinct, 
though not very handsome, warm-honse species, flowering freely, 
and remaining in beauty for a considerable time. Syn. MaaeU- 
laria Deppti ^ M. 31w). 


L. ItalwuMUlin (tawny)i /C. tawny, orange: sepals lanceolate, 
latenl ones fslcate ; lip oblong ; lateral segmenu small, aente ; 
middle one ovate, obtuse, frim^ with a fleshy emarginate 
appendage. A 2ft ^umUa. (B. M. 419A) 

L. glgnaten (gigantic), fi., sepab and petals grsen, shaded with 


brown, from Sul to 41n. long; Up of a deep purple colour, 
margined with rich orange, serrated ; oolnmn white. June and 
July. Oentval AmeriotlMS. (B. M. 5616 ; B. E zxxi. 34.) 



Pio. 482. FLOWBB of LYCASXB JU 006 A. 

L. JnffOM (ridged).* fi. about 2In. in diameter ; sepals cream 
JSant ; petals white, with numerons stripes of rich dark purple : 

dnn green, 2ln. bread. Psendo-bulbs smooth and somewhat 
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ovate. Brain, 1867. The eompost beat suited for this warm- 
house spedea is one formed of chopped sphagnum and good neat, 
to which some medlum-sixed lumps of charcoal may be added, 
with considerable advantage. Syn. Colas jugonu. See Fig. 482. 
(B. M. 5661.) 

L. lanlpot (woolly.stalked). A solitary; sepals and petals 
creamy-white ; Up white, beantuuUy dilated or fringed along its 
margin. October. L lanceolate, l2in. to 181n. long. Pseudo, 
bulbs large. South America, 1848. Often met with in coUectlons 
under the name of L. Barringtonice. 

1m iMioglonsa (halry-Upped).* fi. 6ifi. long, inclined ; sepals dull 
cinuamon-browk spreading, narrow-oblong ; petals golden- 
yeUow, one-thira the length of sepals, arched, with rounded 
tips; Up golden-yellow, with purple spots on the midlobe, narrow, 
about equalUng the sepals; midlobe clothed with interiaoed 
hairs : scape stout, with a sheath above the middle. I 81n. to 
12in. long, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate, plaited, bright green. 
Psendo-bulbs w. long, ovoid, compressed, grooved. Gniatemala, 
1872. Intermediate. (B. M. 6?61,) 

Ifc llagnalla (smaU-tomed). fi. whitish ; lateral sepals deflexed. 
January. Peru (Tl 1871. This plant is closely related to L. dUata 
and L. toniper. (B. M. 6303.) 

M, Fnydtii (Pnydt's). fi. green, with a few dark purple-brown 
spots on the oentnu part of the sepals, and numerous confluent 
ones on the petals ; lip Uvid violet. BiaxU, 1880. Probably only 
a variety of L. jugota. Syn. Colas Puydtii. (L H. n. s. 360). 

L. Bkiimarl (Skinner'sX* A from 4in. to 6in. across, soUtary ; 
sepals and petals white, more or less suffused with rose ; lip rosy- 
lilac, frequently very heavily blotched with the deepest rosy- 
crimson ; scapes from 6in. to 12in. high. November to Marco. 
1. BoUtary, long, broad, dark green, plaited. Psendo-bnlbs large, 
dark green. Guatemala, 1842. A splendid species, and one of 
the most profnse-flowering orchids in cnltivation. (B. M. 4445.) 
It has numerous very beantifttl varieties, of which the following 
is a good seleeUon : 

1m B. delloallBSiBaB (very delieateX A large, about 6tn. across ; 
sepals and petals pinkish-white ; Up white, intermixed with rose. 
F£^iy. (W. 8. 0.10.) 

1m E glorlOBa (gloriousX A, sepals veiy large and broad, pale 
pink ; petals ri^ rosy-pink, somewhat lighter inside ; lip white 
towards the front Guatemala. 

la. E ptotnratB (^ttedX fi. large, 71n. across ; sepals and petals 
strongly tinged with rose; lip white, spotted, and ocavUy stained 
at the base inth crimson. (W. B. 0. 10.) 

E S. pnximrBta (pnrpleX A huge, 6in. across ; sepals and petals 
blush-white ; Up rich crimson-purple. (W. S. 0. lO.) 

1m E roME (rosyX fi. large, quite 7in. in diameter ; sepals and 
petals rii^ dark roee *, lip while, spotted with crimson. Ouate- 
iiitUa. A very fine variety. 

1m E anparlMl (superb), fi,, sepals and petals blush-white; lip 
very rich crimson. Guatemala. Another splendid variety. 

E E ytrillliuUila (virdiialX A, sepals and petals snow-white; lip 
white, ^tba faint tinge of lemon towards the base. Gnatemala. 
A very handsome but rare variety. 

E SmeauiB (Smee'sX A white, except the lip, which has a light 
purple border of the triangular acute undulate anterior lacinia, 
rows of small purple stripes, and spots over the whole surface ; 
petals pnrple-amttcd on the inside. Probably a hybrid between 
Zb (bavmg similar flowers) and L, SkinnerL 
E tetraBona (tetragonal). A groen. yellow, and purple, soU- 
tury; sepals oblong, obtuse, spreading; petals slinllar, bat 
smaller I Up fleshy, ventrioosa three-lohed, erect; lateral lobee 
acute; middle one convex outside. Juncu I oblong* 
lanoeblale, ptteate. Pseudo bulbs tetragonal A tin. Bn^ 
1830. (E )l. 8146, under name of MtuOdaria Utragona ; B. E 
142a) 

ETOBHXB (the old Ghreek name given by Tbeo* 
-phrastus to this or a similar plant, from lyrhnoa, a lamp, 
perhiqNi referring to the brilUancj of the flowe^^). Boee 



PiQ. 483. Bbed Tbssbl of LvcnNis. 4 ' 

Campion. Inolnding Agroitofnma, Otfhogo* 

Petrocoptio, and Ftscano. Obd. OaryophylUm. A geptui 
oompri^ng about thirty speoiee of ornamental 
annual or perennial plaate, widely spread oree ijbe 
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Northern hemisphere without the tropics. The general 
oharaoters of this genus are tiiose of Silene^ from which 
it differs in having five styles ; calyx inflated, five-toothed, 
ten-nerved ; capsule (see Fig. 483) septicidal, opening by 
as many teeth as there are styles ; seeds with small 
tubercles ; the petals also usually have an appendage at 



Fig. 484. LYriiNis alpina, showing Habit and detached Portion 
of Inflorescence. 


the base of the blade. All the species are of very easy 
culture, thriving in almost any ordinary garden soil, but 
succeeding best in a light, rich loam. Propagation is 
readily effected in spring, by divisions, or by seeds. 
All the species described below are perennials. 



Flo. 485. Flowbrinq Branch op Lychnis chalcedonica. 
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fringed; lower ones tufted, h. 61n. Alps of Europe (Britain> 
See Fig. 484. (B. M. 394.) 

Xi. ohaloedontoa (Chalcedonican).* Jl. scarlet. In dense corym- 
bose clusters ; calyx round, clubbed, nbbed. Summer. 1. lanceo* 
late, slightly cordate at base, pilose, stem-clasping. ■ A l^ft. to 
31ft. Russia, Ac., 1593. A well-known and deservedly favourite 
plant, of which there are several varieties, including double 
white and double red. It thrives best in a sandy loam, enriched 
with well-rotted manure. The single forms, white and red, may 
be propagated by seed, which ripens very freely, and is practically 
self-sowing. The double kinds should be divided early in spring. 
See Fig. 485. (B. M. 257.) 



PiQ. 486. Flowering Hkancu op Lychnis coronaria. 



Xto dlnrna (day-flowering).* Bachelors* Buttons ; Common Red 
Lychnis ; Red Campion. A purplish-rose ; panicle terminal, 
many-flowered ; calyx very hairy. Spring to autumn. L oppo- 
site, lower ones obovate-spathulate, upper ones oval-elliptical 
A. 1ft. to 3ft. Northern hemisphere (Britain). (Sy. Kn. B. 211, 
under name of Silme diuma.) A showy and pretty plant under 

2 K 
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cultivation ; the double form, however, is the more attractive 
one, and is one of the best plants of this genus for holders. It 
is increased only by divisions. 

L. floa-mioiili. Cuckoo Flower ; Bagged Bobiu. fi. red ; panicle 
loose, terminal, forked, clammy ; calyx purplish-red, the ten ribs 
darker ; petals divided into four linear segments, the middle one 
the longest. Summer. /. few, linear-lanceolate. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Burope (Britain), Siberia. A well-known and common plant, 
occurring in nearly all marshy places. (Sy. En. B. 212.) The 
double-^wered form is a most de.sirable plant for borders. 

lu flOB-JOTiB (Flower of Jove). A synonym of Affrogtemma flo»- 
Jovis. 

L, ftilffenB (brilliant).* Jt. brilliant vermilion, large, handsome, 
disposed in fastigiate corymbs ; petals four-cleft, outer segments 
awl-shaped ; calyx terete, woolly. Spring and summer. L ovate- 
lanceolate, hairy. A. 6in. to l»n. Siberia, 1822. See Fig. 487. 
(B. M. 2104.) 



Fig. 488. Corolla op Lyconis pulgf.n.s qranoiplora. 

Xt, t, cnuidUlont (large-flowered), fi, scarlet, about 2la. across, 
solitary, or in threes, terminal and axillary; petals prettily 
lacerated. Summer and autumn. I ovate, almost SMsile, 
smooth. A. Sin. to 12in. China, 1774. This variety requires a 
warm iKirder. See Fig. 488. 



Fig. 489. Corolla op Lychnis piii>oen8 Haagbana. 

L. f. HBBgBBltB (iiaage*s).* Jl. brilliant scarlet, about 2in. across, 
in twos or threes ; petals brolly obovate, indented on the top, and 
furnished with two long teeth at the side ; calyx shaggy, inflated, 
angular. Bummer. 1. large, lanceolate, acumifiate, hairy, 
purplish underneath. Stems very shaggy. A garden hvbrid, 
probably from L./ulperu. It is a showy and exceedingly nand- 
Home border plant Bee Fig. 489. (B. G. 391.) There are nume- 
rous varieties of it, affording nearly every shade of colour, from 
scarlet to pure white. 

X*. L Sieboldl (Biebold’sX A white, very large ; c^e con- 
tracted, terminal, few-flowered : petals wedgo-shaj^d, irregular, 
margins jagged, slightly two-lobed. Bummer. sessile, lower 
ones oblong, middle and upper ones ovate-oblong, acute, entire, 
mdt and downy. A. 1ft Japan. See Fig. 490. 

lu iBiffBBflie (Lagasca’s).* A bright rose, with white centres, less 
thanlin. in diameter. Bpmg and summer, f. obovate or oblong, 
aotnewkit coriaceous, slightly glaucous. A. 3in. Pyrenees, 1867. 


X^ohnifl — continued. 

An elegant little compact-growing and tufted plant for rookwork ; 
it thrives best on sunny slopes. Byn. Pelrocoptit pyrenaiaa. 
(B. M. 6746.) 



Flo. 490. Corolla op Lychnis pulqbns Sibboldi. 

X*. oenlRta (eyedX A pinkish-purple;, the emarginate petals 
having an intense purple spot at the base ; appendage shorUy 
ovate ; calyx suddenly contracted below the middle, the angles 
clavate, rugoso-crispate. July. Algiers, 1843, SvN. FMMwrio 
oculata (under which name it is figured iu B. M. 4075 and 
a B. 1843, 63V 

X*. Proalli (PresrsV g. purplish, nearly lin. in diameter, nume- 
rously produced in forked, panlcled clusters, and having reddish 
bracts ; corona fringed, satiny-rose ; calyx reddish, much inflated. 
Summer. L, root ones numerous, oval-lanceolate or obovate 
acuminated, decurrent, in rosettes ; those of the stem oval 
obtuse, entire, much-veined, dark green. A. 1ft to l^ft. Bolivia. 

Xfc pyrBiUtloa (Pyrenean).* A PRle flesh-colour, al»out tin. across, 
disposed in forked clusters ; j^dlcels loim, one-flowered ; petals 
slightly notched; calyx bell-shaped. Bummer. 1. opposite, 
glaucous, root ones spathulate, those of the stem cordate, 
sessile. A. 3in. to 4in. Pyrenees, 1819. (B. M. 3269.) 

X>. WBBpBrttna (evening-flowering).* A white, emitting a pleasant 
odour in the evening, and disposed in loose terminal panicles ; 
calyx over tin* haiiY. ribbed; petals cleft Bummer. 

L opposite, connate, oval -oblong, acuminated, tapering at the 
base, hairy. Stems pniplish, swelling at the joints. A. 1ft. to 
3ft Europe (Britain^ Asia, Ac. The double-flowered form is 
that most usually cultivated. 

L. VlBOBilB (clammy).* German Catch-fly. A in close 
heads ; petals bifid ; calyx tubular, narrow, about lin. long. 
Bummer. 1. opposite, narrow-lanceolate, with a slightly woolly 
fringe at the base. Stems smooth, clammy in the upper part. 
A. lit Europe (Britain), Siberia. There are several very desir- 
able varieties of this pretU plant ; the double-flowered form, and 
the one with deep red flowers, known as tpUndenSt are espe- 
cially so. 

Z.TCXOPUMIXV1K. A synonym of XiatM (which 
tse). 

XiTCXW (from Lukion, a name given to the Bhamnns 
by Diosoorides, as coming from Lycia, in Asia Minor). 
Box Thom. Obd. Solanacem. An extensive genus (about 
seventy species have been described) of hardy or nearly 
hardy, deciduous, climbing or trailing, often spiny, shrubs 
or smfdl trees. Flowers whitish, pale violet, pink, scarlet, 
or yellowish, small, variously disposed ; corolla funnel- 
shaped. Leaves simple, entire or nearly so. The species 
are very free-flowering, and are admirably adapted for 
training against trellis-work or walls. They thrive in 
almost any well-drained and porous soil. Propagation is 
easily effected, in autumn or spring, by cuttings, by 
layers, or by suckers. In all probability, the only species 
introduced are those described below, which are all 
hardy. 

Xf. aftnm (African).* A violet, almost axillary, solitary, drooping. 
June and July. 1. fascicled, linear, canesoent, attenuated at the 
base, obtuse, fleshy. A. 6ft. to 10ft. North Africa, 1712. An 
ornamental, erect, spiny shrub. (B. B. 364 ; H. B. F. G. 324.) 

Xa. biurlNuniiii (Barhary).* A% twin, extra-axilla^ pedieellate; 
corolla with a purple limb and a yellowish base. May to August 
1. lanceolate, fist, glabrous, acute. Branches angular, dependent 
North Asia, 1686. An ornamental climbing sbrab. 

Xfc OhiaMMa fChtnese). A Purple ; pedunolee much longer than 
the entire calyx. May. h in threes, ovate,* acute, attenuated at 
the Imse. Branches pendulous, prostrate, striated. Chins. A 
climbing shrub, very closely allied to L, eurtmeeum^ but the tube 
of the corolla is shorter, and constricted in the mlddls. 
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li« moPMUin (European), jif. pale violet, reticulated with red 
veins, twin or solitary. May to August. 1. fascicled, obovate- 
lanceolate, obtuse or sjpathuiate, bent obliquely. Branches erect, 
loose, h. 10ft. to 12it. South Europe, 1730. An erect, spiny 
shrub. 

fnehSioidM (Fuchsia-like). A synonym of loehroma fuck- 
woMm, 

IsYCOPZSDON (from Xylcoe^ a wolf, and perdeiUt to 
break wind ; some of the older writers believed that this fun* 
developed from the dongr of the wolf) . A genus of fungi, 
known also as Puff-balls.’* This latter name is given to 
them because of the abundant brown dusty spores, like snuff, 
that are emitted when the plant is mature and burets, 
either naturaUy or by pressure from without. Lycoperdon 
belongs to the group of Trichogaatree, together with the 
“ Starry Puff-balls ” {tee Oaaster), which have the outer 
rinds splitting like a star, and recurved. There are 
several kinds common in Britain on meadows and 
lawns, in woods, Ac. Among the most widely known is 



Fio. 491. Lycoperdon gemmatum. 


L. gemmatum (see Pig. 491), which, in size and general 
appearance, may bo regarded as a fair typo of the 
genus. On their first appearance tliey are like white 
balls, and of a fleshy texture ; some kinds form an 
indistinct stalk, while others have no stalk. When out 
across in this state, they are found to have a compact 
rind, filled with loose tissue of indistinct threads, which 
leave between them small spaces; on the sides of these 
spaces are situated larger cells, each bearing at their free 
end four spores, supported on short slender stalks. The 
fungus changes from yellowish-brown to dark brown 
as the spores ripen. At last, the rind tears open at 
the apex, and the spores are ejected, leaving a fibrous 
mass of filaments behind them. The Puff-balls, while 
white and fleshy, are edible ; and L, giganteum, a species 
that grows so large as to suffice for a meal for ^n or 
twelve persons, is esteemed as an article of food by 
many people4 The balls cease to be goo^ for food when 
they begin to turn brown. The fibrous mass that 
remains after the spores have escaped is sometimes used 
as a styptic for wounds, or in making tinder. 

^TOOPBMIXCnXK (from hjlcoty a wolf, and perttcoUf 
a peach ; in allusion to the fleshy fruit, and its inferiority 
oompared with the peach). Love Apple ; Tomato. Ord. 
Bolanacem. A genus of three or four species of herbaceous, 
unarmed, procumbent plants, inhabiting South America, 
distinguished chiefly from the allied genus Bolanum by 
the stamens having their anthers connected together by 
a ^in membrane, which is prolonged upwards. Peduncles 
solitary, extra-axillary, many-flowered ; corollas rotate, 
with a very short tube. Fruit, fleshy, usually red or 
yddow, divided, into two, three, or many cells, containing 
numerous seeds imbedded in the pulp. Leaves impari- 
pinnate. For culture, varieties, Ac., of L, etculentumj 
eee Tomato. 

Ito OiOUlentnia (edible). Jl. green, numerous, several Joined in 

one. Summer. L unequally pinnate : leaflets cut, attenuated at 

the aiM glanoesoeni beneath. A. 20, to 3ft. South America. 

IfiSA Plaal pilose. 


ZTCOPOZZACSJB. A natural order of cryptogams, 
comprising four genera and about 150 species. They are 
found in all climates, and are either terrestrial or epiphytal 
perennials. Generally speaking, the rootstock is running 
or creeping, but sometimes there is a oorm. The stems 
are dichotomously branched, are leafy throughout, and 
usually rigid. The leaves are imbricate all round the 
stems, and are arranged in from two to six ranks ; they 
are simple, nerveless, or one-nerved. The capsules or 
sporangia are sessile in the axils of the leaves or of 
the scales of a terminal, axillary, sessile or stalked cone, 
are one to three-celled, compressed, often kidney-shaped, 
and two-valved. The general affinities of the order are 
with Filicee, 


ZiTCOFOBZVM (from lyJcot, a wolf, and pous, a 
foot; the roots have a resemblance to a wolf’s paw). 
Club Moss. Ord. Lycopodiacea. A genus of about 100 
species of stove, gr^^eenhouse, or hardy perennial plants, 
allied to Selaginella^ but distinguished from that genus 
by the coniferous habit, and the single form of capsules. 
The leaves vary from mere threads to imbricated scales. 
Lycopodiums may be distinguished by the following 
characters : Capsules axillary, solitary, sessile, roundish, 
one-celled, some two-valved, including a powdery sub- 
stance ; others three- valved, containing a few large grains 
or spores. This genus contains numerous very hand- 
some plants for Wardian or other fern oases. As a rule, 
they thrive in a rough, spongy peat. The native species 
are also very pretty plants for conservatory or Wardian 
case culture; they should be shaded from the sun. See 
alto Salaginellft. 

It. Alpliiiim (alpine). Stems prostrate. Branches in tufts, erect, 
forked, level-temped. L acute, keeled, imbricated in four rows ; 
spikes terminal, solitary, sessile, cylindrical, their leaves broadly- 
lanceolate, flat. Europe, Ac. (Britain). A very pretty evergreen 
species, about 4in. high, and of a bright green colour. 

Is, amiotliiimi (year-old). Stems decumbent at the base. 
Branches ascending, forked. 1. in five rows, narrow-lanceolate, 
acute, minutely serrate; spikes cylindrical, solitary, sessile. 
Northern hemisphere (Britain). A distinct and pretty species, 
6in. to Sin. high, easily distinguished by its branches being 
constricted here and there. 


li. eornniim (droopingX Stems from Sin. to 2ift. high. Branches 
much-forked. 1. distant, somewhat acicular, bright light green. 
Tropics. A very handsome stove species, somewhat difficult 
to cultivate successfully ; it varies considerablv under different 
conditions, but usually only in the height and m the density of 
its branches. This species should have a compost of loam, peat, 
and limestone— fully two parts of the latter— aud be well drained. 

li. oUtTRtlUB (club-shi^d). (Common Club Moss. Stems creep- 
ing, branched, 1ft. to 3it. long. Branches ascending. 1. crowded, 
narrow-lanceolate, incurved, hair-pointed ; spikes in pairs, cylin- 
drical, stalked, with ovate, membranous leaYes. Arctic and 
North and South temperate and cold regions (British Isles), Ac. 
A handsome plant. 

li» dendroldemn (tree-like).* Stems erect, much • branched, 
growing to a height of from 6in. to Sin. 1. small, bright shining 
green ; spikes yellow, long, cylindrical, erect. North Ainorica (in 
moist woods). A very pretty hardy plant, resembling, when 
growing vigorously, a miniature Spruce Fir. It makes an excellent 
plant for rockwo», if grown in a deep bed of moist sandy peat, 
with full exposure to the sun. It may be propagated by sowing 
the spores in a rather shady spot and on a perfectly level surface. 

Xfc deBSnm (dense). Stems erect, slender, much-branched. 1. 
numerous, dense, short, sharp-pointed, bright green. Australia. 
A very handsome greenhouse plant. 


Xto Hookmrli (Hooker’s). Stem erect, several times divided 
towards the b^e ; on each division bangs a bunch of slender 
catkins, from three to five in number, also branched, and some 



PhlesnuurlR (Phlegmaria).* This species is closely allied to 
L, Hookeriiy but not nearly so robust; the contracted fertile 
catkins, being more elei^t and more slender than those of 
X. Hookeriit give the'i^ant a beautiful tosselled appearance. 
Tropics. A stove evergreen epiphyte. 

Ifc Boailosiim (scarious). Stems from 9in. to 2ft. high, rigid, 
branched, erect ; branches flattened, the leaves situated on each 
side and deourrent with it, light green ; spikes or fertile catkins 
Sdn. to 3in. long, light brown, imbricatea, numerously disposed on 
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Ijyoopodium —continued. 

alender, upriglit stems, 3in. to 4iii. high. New Zealand. A rare 
and handsome, terrestrial, greenhouse species. 

L. Selago (Selago). Fir Club Moss. Stems erect, 3in. to 4in. high, 
forked. Branches level at the t(m. L in eight rows, uniform, 
narrowdanceolate, acute, entire. Temperate and cold regions of 
both hemispheres (British Isles). 

L. taadfollmn (Yew-leaved).* Stems thickly clothed with bright 
green, acuminate leaves, about ^in. long. h. 9in. to l^n. 
Jamaica. A very handsome stove species ; the ends of its 
branches are swollen, and the sporangia situated at the base of 
the leaves. It must be suspended bead downwards. (B. H. 
1871.) 

4LllUclllomi]|l (swamp-loving). Stems slender, much-branched. 1. 
small, very closely set, bright dark green, h. 6in. Australia. A 
pretty greenhouse species, thriving well in peat and sand, and 
with plenty of drainage. 

h, Yertioillatitm (whorledX Stems several times forked. I, in 
whorls round the stem, ^in. long, acuminate, dark green. 
Mauritius. A very handsome, procumbent, stove species, grow- 
ing from lOin. to ^In. long. 

IiTCORXS (named after a beautiful Homan aotreas, 
mistress of Maro Antony). Obd. Amaryllidem. A genus 
oomprising three species of greenhouse bulbous plants, 
natives of China, Japan, and Central Asia, allied to 
Amaryllis, from which they may be distinguished by 
the undulated divisions of the spreading perianth being 
curved upwards, and bearing a simple fringed stigma. 
For culture, Ac., see Anmryllia. 

L. anrea (golden).* fl. golden-yellow, stalked, erect, funnel- 
shaped, davute ; segments linear-l^ceolate. August and Septem- 
ber. L greenish, strap-shaped, h. 1ft. China, 1777. A very 
pretty sp^es, the flowers appearing before the leaves. SYN. 
Amaryllis aurea (under which name it is figured in B. M. 409). 

I«. radlata (rayed), fi. deep pink, approaching to scarlet. June. 
1. linear-ligulate. obtuse, glaucous-green, about Ain. wide. A. l^ft. 
China, 17S8. Syn. tisrins .iajmiica, (B. U. 696 ; A. B. B. 95, 
under name of Amaryllis rcuUata.) 



FiQ. 492. Lvconis Si:wf.uz()wj, showing Habit, and detached 
Flower (natural size). 

L. Sewerzowl (Sewerzow’s).* Jl. brownish-red, fragrant. Sum- 
mer. 1. strap-snaped, bluntlsh. A. 1ft. Turkestan, 1877. See 
Fig. 492. (R Q. 914.) 

ZiYDA. A genus of Sawflies, the larv» of which do 
considerable damage to trees. The larv» have no pro- 
legs, but at the end of the body are two organs some- 
what like true legs, and with the help of these organs 
they move along slowly. They are usually semi-social, 
spinning a web in common over twigs and leaves, but 
also each spinning a separate tube for itself within the 
web, in which it lives. They become pupm in the soil. 
L, nemoralis and L. Pyri injure Plums and other stone- 
fruit trees, Apple and Pear-trees, Ac., and they also eat 
Hawthorn ; other species feed on Willows, Birches, and 
Alder, and several {L. campestris, L. erythrocephala, Ac.) 
do very considerable injury to conifers. ,The habits of 
the larvm facilitate their destruction in the webs, the 
appearance of whioh is shown at Fig. 493. 



Fio. 495. LARViK ASD Web op I.vua Pyri. 


l^TGSUM (from lygeo, to bend ; alluding to the flexi- 
bility of the plant). Ord. Oramineoe, The only species 
of this genus is a hardy perennial grass. It thrives^ in 
any light loamy soil, and may bo increased by dividing 
at the roots. 


Ik Bpartnm (Spsrtnm). Jl. hermaphrodite ; peduncle termliml ; 
Bplkdet usually large, erect or nodding, two, rarely three- 
rfiwered. May. L niHh-like. erect, long, con volute- terete, subu- 
late, acuminate, h. Uft. Mediterranean region (rocky places 
on the seashore), 1776. This species funii.Hhe8 Albardine, a 
valuable material for paper-making. The plant which yields the 
Esparto of the paper-makers is Maeroehloa tsnaeisstma. 

<r 




Lygodinm rationlatum (whioh see). 

LYOOBICTTON HSTSB02>0ZVM. A synonym 
of hetorodoxiun (whioh see). 

I.TGODXCTTOV XJKBSiri. A synonym of 
Lygodinm lietarodoziun (whioh see). 

BTOODIBM (from lygodes, flexible ; referring to the 
flexible habit). Obd. Filic.es. A genus oomprising about 
eighteen species of handsome, wide-soandent, twining, mostly 
stove ferns, widely diffused. Capsules solitary (or oosu- 
ally in pairs), in the axils of large, imbricated, clasping 
involucres, which form spikes either in separate pinn« 
or in lax rows along the edge of the leafy ones. The 
species are readily distinguishable from all others by 
their wide-soandent olimbing stems ; the fronds are per- 
manent, and become interlaced with each other, some- 
times forming, together with other plants, impervious 
thickets. As a rule, the species thrive in a compost of 
peat, loam, and sand, in equal parts. For general cul- 


;ure, see Feme. 

u. artloulatnm Oolnted). Ternary j^tivlt Jin. to Jim ; 
secondary lln. or more long ; barren pinnules twice forked, escli 
bearing four Ugulate-oblong segments, which are 2ln. w oln. 
long, about iln. broad, blunt at the point, very distinctly articu- 
lated at the base on a short petiole ; fertile pinnulM many times 
dichotomous, the short spike in dense clusters, which are often 
almost destitute of lamina. New Zealand, 1844. 

L> olroinatiitii (drdnate). A synonym of L. diehaUmutn. 

L. dlohotomom (dichotomous).* primary peiiols so much re- 
duced that the fork seems almost to spring from the main rachU ; 
secondary lin. to 2ln. long, Arm, naked ; pinnules digitate, with 
five or six lobes reaching nearly down U> the oMe, or ©nej 
eveii twice forked : ultimate barren divisions 4in. to Bln., or even 
12fn. long, Ain. to Jin. brood, the fertile ones oontr^ted. sj^i 
one to two lines long, in close mareinal rows. Chusan, lioiit 
Kong, Ac. Syns. L. etreinatum and L. pedatum. 

U Forstari (Forster’s). A synonym of L. rstiou^tum, 

L. haatatuxB (halbert-shaped). A synonym of 
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l»jgoiiium--coniinupA. 

L. heterodoxum (heterodox), primary petiuU obHolete or very 
short ; Beeondary liin. long; pinnules with two or three bipartite | 
segments, the ultimate divisions Ain. to 6in. long, fin. broad, the 
petioles not articulated, the lowest often Ain. long, tpikea one 
line long, in close rows along the edge of the leafy divisions. 
Mexico. Byns. L. Lindeni (of gardens), Hydrogloaaum ' " 
doxumf Lyffodiotyon heterodomim, and Lygodietyon Liiuieni. 



biG. 4bA. Lyuudium JAPONicuM, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Frond. 

L. jAPOnlOlim (Japanese).* ‘j^rirnanj peiwle very short ; aacjnidarv 
im. to lin. long ; pinnules Ain. to Sin. long, nearly as broad, del- 
toid ; the terminal segments pinnatifid or hastate j the lateral ones 
long-stalked, and pinnate in the lower part ; the divisions entire or 
crenulato. apikaa one to two lines iong, the lamina of the fertile 
divisions often much reduced. Japan to Australia, (irecnhouse. 
Syn. OphiogUmum jajmiieum. See Fig. A9A. 

L. Lllldeill (1 Jnden's). A garden synonym of L. heterodoxum, 

Xfc mioropliylllllll (small-fronded). A form of L. ncandena. 

!«• palnmtlim (palmate).* primarjf petiole slender, ^in. to }in. 
long, each fork in the lower part of the stem bearing a single cor- 
date, palmate pinnule Uin. t<i 2in. broad, not so deep, bluntly four 
to six-lobed more than half-way down, the slender petiole ^in. to 
fin. long ; fertile pinnules sub-deltoid, three or four-pinnatiiid, 
formed onlv of winged rachisos and short spike-like fertile ulti- 
mate divisions, the latter linear, lin. to l^iii. long. Massachu- 
setts to Florid. See Fig. A95. 

L* pedatum (pedate). A synonym of L. dichotornum. 

L. polymorplium (many-formod). A synonym of L. venwtum. 

Js, polsntacdisruill (many-spiked), privuiry petiole short or ob- 
solete ; secondary lin. to liin. long ; pinnules Sin. to 12in. long, 
Ain. to bin. brood; segments uniform, nine to twelve on each 
side, 2in. to 3in. long, ^iii. broad, artimilated at base, pinnatifid 
more than half-way down to the rachis into close, entire, blunt 
lobes, yiin. broad; upper segments sessile, lower ones short- 
stalked. Malay Peninsula. 

L, retloillatimi (reticulated).* primary petiole Ain. to Jin. long ; I 
eecondary ^in. to Ain. long; pinnules bin. to 9in. long, Ain. to 
bln. broiul, with a terminal segment, and four to six nearly 
uniform ones on each side, which are (;ordate-hasti^ or ligulate- 
oblong, rounded or cordate at tlie base, 2in. to 3in. long, Ain. to 
{in. broad, all articulated at the base, tlie lowest short-stalked. 
tpikre one to three lines long, in close rows along the edge of the 
segments. Polynesian Islesi Ac. Syn.s. />. I'orateri, L. achkuhri, 
liydroffloaeum retieulatumy and Lygodietyon Foreteru 
Is, soandens (climbing).* primary wtiole very short ; secondary 
Ain. to A>n. long ; pinnules Ain. to Sin. long, 2in. to Ain. broad, 
with a terminal segment and four or five on each side, which are 
very variable in shape, usually simple, ovate or ligulate-oblong, 
with a rounded or cordate btise, sometimes hastate or even slightly 
pinnate below, always articulated on a short petiole, spreading 
irom the rachis at light angles, sjnkes one to three lines long, 

In close rows along the edge of the segments. South China it) 
Ceylon, Ac. 8VN. Ophioglossum scajuiens. L. mierophyUp.in is 
a common form, with short bniad segments. 

L. soMldens (climbing), of Sohkuhr. A synonym of h. volubile. 

Is, Stdlknliri (Sohkuhr's). A synonym of L. reticulatum. 

L. venuttuni (pleasing).* primart/ Jtetiole very short; secondarff 
Ain. to iin. long ; pinnules bin. to 12in. long, Ain. to bin. broad, 
with a terminal segment, and four to twelve on eiich side, which 
are simple, ligulate-oblong, the lower ones usually hastate or 
pinnate below, all articulated at the base, bluntly lobed at the 
edge when barren, the upper ones sessile, the lower ones on a 
spreading petiole. Ain. to Ain. long, spikes one to four lines long, 
in close rows. West Indies to Peru, 18A5. Syn. L. polymorphum, I 
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Itygrodinm — continued. 

L. volubile (twilling).* primary petiole nearly or quite obsolete ; 
secondarjj about lin. long ; pinnules Sin. to 12in. long, bin. to lOin. 
broad, with a simple broad, ligulate-oblong, tenninal segment, 3in. 
to bin. long, lin. to lAin. long, and three to five like it on each 
side, truncate or sub-cuneate, articulated at the base, and all 
distinctly stalked, spikes one to throe lines lonir, in close rows 
along the edge of the leafy segments. West Indies and Mexico 
to Brazil and Peru, 1810. Syns. L. hastatum^ L. sewndens. 



LYONIA (named in honour of John Lyon, a erd* 
lector of North American plants). Ord. Ericacem. This 
genus, formerly included under Andromeda, comprises 
about eight species of hardy or greenhouse trees or 
shrubs. They are natives of North America, Mexico, 
Jamaica, and Cuba. Flowers small, in fascicles or 
racemes, sometimes paniculate, axillary ; corolla urceo- 
late or globoso, pubescent, four or fivo-dontate ; teeth 
recurved. Loaves alternate, petiolate, persistent or 
deciduous, entire or obscurely serrulate. Lyonias succeed 
best in peat or sandy loam. Propagation is effected 
by layers; or by seeds, which, being extremely small, 
reqniro careful sowing in a sandy-peat soil. 

Is. fbiruglnea (rusty-coloured), fi. white ; pedicels aggregate, 
axillary. April and May. 1. coriaceous, stiff, crowded, on short 
petioles, cunaate-lanceolate, acute, quite entire, convex, with 
revolnte edges, h. 20ft. Carolina to Florida, 177A. Whole 
plant clothed with brown, unibilicate, furfiiraceous scales. Low 

f :reenhoa8e shrub. Byn. Andromeda rigida (under which name 
t is figured in L. B. C. A30). 

li. iMOAloeilSiS (Jamaica), fi. white ; corolla oblong. July. 
L oluptish, evergreen, glabrous, lanceolate or elliptical -lanceolate, 
quite entire or repaiid, reticulated with veins, and at length 
punctate beneath. Jamaica. Greenhouse shrub. <B. M. A273.) 
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IbyOBla — continued. 

L. ligustrina (PriYet-liko). JL white, amall, in pedunculate 
clusters ; corolla nearly globose ; floriferous branches terminal, 
panicletl, nearly naked. June. 2. obovate-lanoeolate. sub-acu- 
minuted at both ends, almost entire, h. 3ft. to 10ft. North 
America, 1748. Hardy shrub. Syns. L. paniculata {Vf. D. B. 37) 
and Andromeda panieulata, 

L. iianioiilata (panicled). A synonym of L. liguMtrina, 

LYONSIA (named after Israel Lyons, 1739-1775, 
Professor of Botany at Oxford, and author of a Flora 
of Cambridge). O&d. Apocynacea, A genua oomprising 
about thirteen epecies of twining shrubs or sub-shrubs, 
of which one is a native of New Gidedonia, one inhabits 
the Fiji Islands, and the rest are Australian. L. giraminea, 
the only species yet introduced, is a greenhouse evergreen 
twiner, allied to Parsonsia, It thrives in a compost of 
sandy peat, to which may be added a small quantity of 
fibry loam. Increased, during April, by cuttings of the 
young shoots, placed in sand, under a hand glass. 

L. stramlnea (stnw-coloured). /L striped, small : corolla funnel- 
shaped, with a fiye-parted, recurved, bearded limb ; cymes ter- 
minal, trichotomouB. June. 1. short! y-stalked, ovate-lanceolate 
or lanceolate, glabroua New South AVales, Ac., 1820. 

LTPERIA (from lyperog^ sad or sorrowful; alluding 
to the dull, heavy oolour of the flowers). Ord. Serophu^ 
larinem. A genus oomprising about thirty species of 
greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs, of little ornamental value. 
All are natives of South Africa. Flowers axillary, or in 
terminal spikes or racemes, usually more or less viscous. 
Lower leaves opposite; upper ones alternate, toothed or 
much out, often tufted in the axils, sometimes minute, 
blackening in drying. This genus is allied to Zaluii- 
anakia (which gee for culture). 

li. peduiieiilatafioitg peduncled). /. shite ; calyx three to four 
times shorter than the corolla tube; limb of corolla a trifle 
shorter than the tube ; pedicels over lln. long, axillary, filiform. 
June to November. 1. petiolate, sub-fasciculate, obovate cuneate, 
deeply toothed. • h. lift. 1790. Plant suffruticose, divaricately 
branched, finely pub^ent. (A. B. B. 84, under name of flucA- 
ngra peduneulaUa.) 

IsTSATE. Shaped like a lyre. A leaf is Lyrate 
when its apex is rounded and there are several small 
lateral lobes towards its base. 

LY8AVTKS. Included under GreuiUea (which 
see). 

LY8IMACBCXA {Lugimachion, the old Greek name, 
from lygigf dissolving, concluding, and mache, strife ; 
in reference to the supposed soothing qualities of the 
plant). Loosestrife. Including Lubinia, Ord. Primu- 
lacece. A genus oomprising about sixty species of 
greenhouse or hardy, erect or creeping, glabrous or 
pubescent, slender or robust herbs, often gland-dotted, 
mostly natives of the temperate and sub-tropical regions 
of the Northern hemisphere, while a few are found in 
tropical and Southern Africa, Australia, the Pacific 
Islands, and South America. Flowers white, yellow, 
or rosy, rarely purple or blue, very rarely four-parted, 
axillary or terminal, solitary, racemose, or in simple 
corymbose umbels or paniculate racemes; corolla hypo* 
gynous, funnel-shaped or rotate, five-parted; tube short 
or very short ; lobes five or six, erecto-patent or 
spreading, entire or toothed; calyx five or six-parted. 
Leaves opposite, alternate or whorled, sessile or petio- 
lato, entire. The species are all of easy culture, most 
of them thriving best in a moist situation, such as 
the margins of streams and ponds. Propagated very 
freely by divisions, in late autumn or early spring. 
Except where otherwise stated, the species described 
below are hardy, and all of them are perennials. 

Ifc anguatlfoUa (narrow-leaved). A fonn of L. lanceolata. 

I*, atropnrpnreft (dark purple).* d. very dark purple, disposed 
in elegantly-drooping racemes, bummer. 1. fleshy, smooth, 
obovate. A. 2ft. South Europe, 1820. Plant erect, bva. 
Lubinia atnptirpurea, 

Morioa (Azorean). yellow ; peduncles axillary, solitary, 
one-flowered ; segmenle of calyx subulate. June. 1. ovate-lanceo 
lata A 4in Azores, 1^. Ualf-bardy. (B. M. 3^3.) 


Lyaimaoliia— continued. 

L. tMUryataehya (strong-spiked).* Jl. white, small, disposed in 
dense, erect, terminal, crowded racemes. L lanceolate. China. 
Plant erect. (It. U., March, 1881.) 

Xi, oapitata (headed). A synonym of L. thyrei/lora. 

Is, Oiliata (ciliated).* Jl, light yellow ; corolla longer than the 
calyx. July. 1. lanceolate-ovate, Sin. to 6in. long, tapering to an 
acute point, rounded or heart-shaped at base, all on long and 
fringed petioles. Stem erect, 2ft. to 3ft. high. North America, 
17^ iiy. Kn. B. 1143.) 

Xk olethroldea (Clethra-like).* JL white, about ^in. acroes, some- 
what etar-shaped, disposed in one-sided spikes, nearly 1ft. in 
Imigth. July to September. L, radical ones spathulate, caullne 
ones broadly lanceolate, 3ln. to bin. long, entire. A 3ft. Japan, 
1869. Plant erect. 

Xte ephemeram (transient). JL white, with a dark eye, rather 
small, in terminal, erect racemea Summer. L linear-lanceolate, 
glaucous, h. 2ft. to 3ft. South-western Europe, 1730. Plani 
erect. (B. M. 2346.) 

Xi. liylllida (hybrid^ A form of L, kinegolata. 

Is, lanoeolata (lance-shape-leaved). JL yellow, solitary, axillary, 
on elender, drooping peduncles ; TOtals slightly notched. Early 
summer. L glabrous, linear or oblong-lanceohfte. A 1ft. to IHt. 
North Amenca. L, an^eifolia, with a more branching habit 
and narrow leaves, and L. hyhrida^ with broader foliage, are 
forme. This species and its vaneties are of erect habit. 

L. Xiefldhanaiiltll (Lesohenault's). JL brilliant oarmlne. Autumn. 
L lanceolate, acute, sometimes opposite or ternate, at others 
alternate. Stem branching, tufted. A Ift India. A half-hardy 
erect-growing species, but it does well In the rock-garden, in a 
■andy eolL (F. d. sTo^) 

Xi. Nwmimilaria (Moneywort).* Creeping Jenny ; Moneywort 
Jl, bright yellow, large, about Un. acroes, very showy, solitary, 
axillary, with broad sepals, ciliate petals, and glandular connate 
filament!. Summer and autumn. 2. opposite, roundish, obtuse, 
glabroua Europe (Britain). A common and handsome creeping 
plant, excellent for banging baskets. (Sy. En. B. 1144.) 

Xi. nutana (nodding). JL dark purple, in terminal racemes ; lobes 
of corolla spathulate, erosely denticulated. July and Auguet. 
2. opposite or twin, lanceolate, a little serrated, glabrous. A 2ft 
Ciq>e of Good Hope, 1823. Plant erect, half-hardy. (B. M. 4ML) 

Xi. inmotata (spotted).* JL yellow ; petals ovate, acute, glandular. 
July and August. 2. whorled, oblong-lanceolatA etalkM. A 1ft 
Europe and West Asia, 1820: Plant erect (B. M. 2S^, under 
name of L, JMrtieiUata,) 

Xi. tbyTBlftoxm (thyne-flowered). JL yellow, rather small, diepoeed 
in dense axillary racemes. Summer. 2. lanceolate, acute, entire, 
3in. long, iin. broad at the base. A 1ft. to 2ft Europe, dc. 
(Britain): Plant erect. This species thrives best treated as 
a sub-aqnatic. Syns. L. ea^ata^ Jfawnburgia thyrgi/lara. 
(B. M.^12; Sy. En. B. 1140.) 

Xfc wertiolllatR (whorled). A synonym of L. punctata, 

Xi. TiilgRrii (common).* Common, or Yellow Loosestrife. 4. 
yellow, in short, terminal, panicled cymes, bummer. 2. opposite 
or whorled, ovate or lanceolate, acute, furnished with black 
glandular dots. Stems erect, branching. A. 2ft to 3ft Europe, 
ic. (Britain). (Sy. En. B. 1141.) 

X 1 Y 8 XHEMA (from lygigt freeing, and nema, a fila- 
ment; in reference to the stamens being free). Obd. 
EpaeridsiB, A genus of very pretty, greenhouse, ever- 
green, erect or prostrate shrubs. There are five epeoiee, 
all natives of Australia. Flowers white or pink, axillary, 
solitary; oorolla salver-shaped; tube oylindrioal. Leavee 
oreot or spreading, linear-ovate or elliptio. The species 
described below is the only one introduced. For oidturei 
see Spacrifl. 

li. pnngens (pnngentX fi- white, or rarely red, eessUe in the 
upper axils. March. L ovate, acuminated, spreading, stem- 
c%>ing. A. 2ft. to 3ft. New South Wales, Ac., 1804. (B. M. 
1190, under name of Epacrig pungeng,) 

XiY 8 ZOVOTU 8 (from lysis, loosening, freeing, and 
notes, the back ; in reference to the capsule opening 
with elasticity from the dorsal suture). Ord. Gssnsroesa. 
A genus oomprising three (or perhaps four) species of 
glabrous or pubescent stove herbs, natives of the Hima- 
layas and China. Corolla purplish or pale violet; tube 
elongated ; cymes at the tops of the branches, or in t^ 
axils of the upper leaves, long or shortly pedunculate. 
Leaves temate, vertioillate, membranaoeons or ooria- 
oeons, toothed or entire. Stems or rhizomes ereepingf 
sub-erect, simple or shrubby • branched. Probably the 
only species yet introduced is L. ggrrata. This thrives 
in m peat and loam soil. Propagated, in spring, by dlvi* 
sions; or by seeds, sown in sandy soil, or on a hotbed. 
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X<fBionotafl — continued. 

Ifc SMTHta (lerrate-leaTed). Jl, pale laTender, with Teins of a 
deeper colour, Irregularly funnel-shaped, about 2in. long ; corymbs 
pedunculate, fire to ten-flowered. Winter. 1. oblong-lanceolate, 
acuminated, coriaceous, serrated, retlculately veined. A 1ft. 
Sub-tropical Himalayas, 1682. Plant erect Syn. L. Urni/olia. 
(B. M. 6638.) 

tarnlfolla (temate-leaved). A synonym of L. terrata. 
LYTK&ARZSJE. A natural order of herbs, shrubs, 
or trees, with variable habit, natives chiefly of tropical 
America. Flowers hermaphrodite, very rarely unisexual, 
regular or rarely irregular, solitary in the axils of the 
leaves, or fascicled or oymose, sometimes spiked or 
raoemed, and accompanied by floral bracteiform leaves, 
rarely panicled ; calyx very often free, persistent, tubular 
or campanulate, rarely uroeolate. Leaves opposite or 
whorled, rarely opposite and alternate on the same plant, 
simple, penninerved, entire, petioled or sessile, sometimes 
glandular dotted, always exstipulate. There are about 
thirty genera and 250 species. Illustrative genera are t 
Cttphea, OHalea, Lyihrum. 

LTTKRUM (from lythron^ black blood; alluding to 
the colour of the flowers in some species). Loosestrife. 
Obd. Lyihrariem. A genus comprising about twelve 
species of hardy or nearly hardy herbaceous plants or 
small shrubs. Flowers pink, purple, or rarely white, in 
the axils of the leaves, solitary, or in few-flowered, aggre- 
gate cymes. Leaves opposite, rarely verticillate or alter- 
nate, linear-oblong or lanceolate, entire. The species are 
of easy culture in ordinary garden soil, and may be freely 
increased by divisions. L. OroEifferi is a very ornamental 
trailing plant, well adapted for cultivating in hanging 
pans or baskets for greenhouse decoration in summer. 
It may readily be increased by cuttings. 

L. alatum (winged). Jl, of a beautiful purple, almost sessile, 
erect, six-petalod, furnished with two minute bracts. Summer 
and autumn. L opposite, ovate-oblong, acute, nitlier cordate at 
the base, sessile, or nearly so. Branches twiggy, tetragonally 
winged. A. 1ft. to 4ft North America, 1812. An elegant half- 
shrubby plant, thriving best in sandy soil. (B. M. 1812.) 

L. Ormflbrl (Qneffer's).* Jl. solitary in the axils of all the upper 
leaves, shortly pedicelled ; calyx ^in. long ; tube slender ; lobes 
twelve ; petals longer than the calyx, nright pink. Summer 
and autumn. 1. lin. to lin. long, all alternate, or the lower ones 
opposite, more or less oblong, or linear-oblong. A 1ft to 3ft 
South Europe. (B. M. 6499.) 

Xk roMUm (rose-coloured). A variety of L. Saliearia. 

Xfc SalloarlA (WiUow-like).* Common Punile Loosestrife. Jl. 

. reddish-purple, in whorlea leafy spikes, almost sessile ; petals 
six or seven. July. 1. opposite, lanceolate, cordate at the base. 
A 8ft to &ft England. A handsome native perennial, mowing 
freely on the margins of streams and lakes. Its varieties are 
frequently very deurable, especially roteum and fupsrAum. 

Li rapBrtnuil (superb). A variety of L. Saliearia. 

L* Vlrgatmn (twiggy). JL purple, in threes, axillary, distinctly 
p^oeUate ; paniem twiggy. Bummer. 1. lanceolate, attenuated 
S the base. A 2ft to 3ft Tauria, Ac., 1776. Perennial, 
(fi. M. 1003.) 

« 

MAAOKZjL AMVRBmZS. See CladrairtlB 
Mnurtnais. 

y aha (its native name in the Tonga Islands). In- 
nlnding Ferreola. Obd. Ebenacea, A genus comprising 
flfty-nine species of (mostly) hard-wooded, stove, ever- 
green trees or shrubs, dispersed over the warmer 
regions of the globe. Flowers diosoious, rarely monos- 
oiotm or polygamous, axillary, or at the nodes of the 
year-old or older branches, solitaiy or shortly oymose; 
oalyx oampanulate ; ooroUa oampanulate or tubular; 
lobes three, rarely four to six, oontorted. Leaves alter- 
nate, often smaller than in Diotpyrog^ rarely large. 
Mabas thrive in a peat and loam oompost. Propagated, 
during lCsy> by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed 
In flsnd, under a glass, and in a very gentle bottom 
heat. I^bably the undermentioned are the only species 
fattroduoed. 



Maba — continued. 

Bt. laurlna (Laurel-like). Jl. yellow, solitaiy. July. 2. oval- 
o^ng, veiny, bluntUh at the base, shining. A. 3ft. Queensland. 

UACilBAMIA (named after John Macadam, M.D., 
Secretary of the Philosophical Institute of Victoria). 
Obd. ProteaceoB. A small genus (two species) of green- 
house evergreen trees or tall shrubs, oonflned to Eastern 
Australia. Flowers pedicellate, in pairs, in simple, ter- 
minal or axillary racemes ; perianth regular or slightly 
irregular. Leaves verticillate, entire or serrated. For 
culture, see Kakea. 

M. tornllblla (temate-leavedX* fl. not showy, in a long-stalked 
raceme, jtr. a kind of drupe, with a fleshy exterior, encircling a 
hard sheU, like a Walnut ; it contains, at maturity, a kernel or a 
remarkably rich and agreeable flavour, resembling, although much 
superior to, the Filbert. 1. in whorls of three or four, short- 
stuked, leathery, shining, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, entire or 
dentate at the margin, from 4in. to 12in. long. A. 30ft. 1869. 
Tree. (O. C. 1870, 1181.) 

MACHiBBAlTTHEBA. This genus is now included 
under Aster. 

MACKJBRXUM (from maehaira, a sabre ; in allusion 
to the pods ending in a sabre-shaped wing, which is longer 
than the fruit). Obd. Leguminosas. A genus comprising 
nearly sixty species of stove erect trees or tall climbing 
shrubs, natives of tropical America. Flowers purple, 
violet, or white, small or mediocre, disposed in short, 
side-flowering racemes, fasciculate in the axils, or in ter- 
minal crowded panicles; calyx truncate, obtuse at base, 
shortly toothed; standard broadly ovate or orbioulate, 
exappendioulate, often silky outside; wings oblong, fre- 
quently falcate ; keel incurved, the petals connate at back ; 
pedicels short, sometimes very short. Pod compressed, 
samara-like, indehisoent. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets 
mostly alternate, exstipellate ; stipules sometimes hard- 
bristly ; bracts small ; bracteoles persistent. Some of the 
species are supposed to yield a part of the rosewood 
of commerce. Maohasriums grow well in a compost of 
loam and peat. Propagation may be effected by cuttings, 
made of the ripened wood, and inserted in sand, under a 
glass, in heat. The undermentioned are probably the 
only species introduced ; they are usually, but erroneously, 
classed as Nissolias. Both are climbing shrubs. 

M. aouleatum (prickly). Jl. white ; panicles short, darkly pu- 
bescent ; standard silky ; keel much shorter than the wings. 
August 2., leaflets thirty-one to forty-five, narrow-oblnng. about 
iin. long, obtuse or retuse, shining, slightly pilose beneath, 
coriaceous: stipules at len^b hard-spiiiescent A. 10ft Rio 
Janeiro, 1824. 

II. roblnUsfolinm (Robinia-leaved). Jl. white, disposed In 
axillary, many-flowered racemes, which are shorter than the 
leaves ; keel slightly rostrate ; calyx somewhat glabrous. July. 
I., leaflets about twenty or thirty, oblong, obtuse, mucronulate, 
very glabrous ; stipules spinescent A 6ft St Vincent, 1824. 

MACKATA (named after Dr. J. F. Mackay, author of 
the '* Flora Hibemioa'*). Obd. Aeanthaeecs, A mono- 
typio genus, now inoluded, by Bentham and Hooker, 
under Asystasia. M, hella is a beautiful greenhouse 
plant, which grows very freely, but requires special 
treatment to induce it to flower profusely. A know- 
ledge of its habit and mode of flowering is of material 
assistanoe, if not indispensable, for attaining suooeBs in 
its oultivation. Essential points are the encouragement of 
a free growth throughout the summer, in an airy, light 
struoture, and the allowance of a season of rest in winter, 
during which time no water should be applied to the roots, 
or overhead. The plant is nearly, or quite, deciduous, 
and the racemes of flowers are produced from the 
points of nearly all well-ripened shoots. Cuttings root 
readily, during summer, in any olose frame ; and 
yopng plants, thus obtained, should be grown on as 
rapidly as possible until the approach of winter. An 
oooasionaJ pinching will enoonrage a bushy habit, and 
oanse new shoots to proceed from the base of the plant. 
Plenty of water, and frequent syringings, should be 
applied in the growing season, and a position afforded. 
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SCackaya — continued, 

la a honse or frame, where plenty of lifirht and air 
uiay be 9 admitted. Under suoh treatment, oompaot 
little plants, in 5in. pots, may be obtained by November. 
These should be kept quite dry until April, when they may 
be out back and started in preparation for flowering the 
following year. When new growth begins, the plants should 
be transferred into Sin. pots, using a somewhat rough, rich 
soil, composed of about two parts loam to one of dried oow* 
manure. Another potting into lOin. sises may be given 
in due course, and plants grown in them 3ft. high, by 
autumn. Dry oif as before, and encourage the flowers to 
expand gradually, in spring, in a temperature of about 
60deg., and, when they commence opening, the plants should 
be transfer^ to a greenhouse which is some lOdeg. cooler. 

It is important that the wood be thoroughly ripened, and 
all the poipts preserved until flowering is past, when 
similar treatment may be again given, if desii«d for the 
next year. It is, however, advisable to propagate and pre- 
pare a few new ones each season, to preserve a stock of 
healthy young plants. Brown S^e is frequently very 
troublesome; it must be removed from the stems or 
leaves by sponging with rather strong soft-soap water 
or some other inseotioide. 

BI. bell* (handsome).* JL pale lilac, neaily 2hi. long, campanulate. 
with two of the four stamens barren; throat ornamented with 
mostdelicately-pencilled, reticulated, purple veins: raoemesmanv- 
flowered, 4in. to 6ln. long. May. 1. ovate-oblong, slnnately 
toothed. Branches virgate. A. 6ft. Natal, 1869. (B. M. 6191.) 

BEACLSAHXA (named after John Maclean, of Lima, 
a Britii^ merchant, and a distinguished patron of botany). 
Ord. Vaeeiniacea. A genus comprising about a dozen 
species of ornamental, glabrous or rarely puberulous, green- 
house shrubs, inhabiting the Andes of America, from Peru 
to Mexico. Flowers showy, solitary, corymbose, or in 
axillary fascicles ; ooroUa cylindrical, with a flve-toothed 
limb ; anthers one-celled. Leaves alternate, shortly 
petiolate, entire, persistent. For culture, see Tlti* 
bandia. 

M. aagiilata (angled), d. in threes from the axils, pedunculate ; 
cor^a br^ht r<M, lin. long, with a yellow limb ; calyx angled. 
June. L alternate, ovate, entire, obtuse, on short petioles : those 
on the young shoots tinged with red. h, Aft Peru, 1842. A 
beautiful evergreen shrub. (B. M. 3979.) 

K. longlflora (long-flowered). A borne In threes from the axils ; i 
corolla red, angular, with a yellow limb. Hay. I, sessile, oval- | 
oblong, obtuse. A 5ft. Pern, 1844. (fi. B. xxx. 25.) 

H. iralolira (beautiful).* Jl. yellow, with bright deep scarlet 
tubes, large, pendulous, produced in clusters upon a short axil- 
lary pednnde. April. 1. oblong, obtuse at the base, slightly 
acuminated, deep shining green, beautifully tinged with red 
when young. New Orenadfu 1874. A handsome plant, with long, 
droop^ blanches. (B. 1176466.) 


Maolunt — eoniinued* 

while young, roundish-ovate In adults. China, 1872. An orna- 
mental, haidy, deciduous tree, remarkable from its Juvenile (non- 
flowering) state (see Fig. 496) exhibiting such a contrast to the 
adult (flowering) state (see Fig. 497. page 313l£> This plant is 
Cudrania triloba ; but, as it was omitted in Vol. I. of this work, 
and is so well known under the name given it by Carritre it is 
included here. In Ciiina. the leaves are used for feeding silk- 
worms, and the wood yields a yellow dye. 



Fig. 496. Branch, in juvxnilr btatx, op Cudrania triloba 

(MaCLURA TR1CU8PIDATA). 

MACODS8 (from mako§, length; in reference to the 
shape of the labellnm). Ord. Orchidece. A monotypic 
genus. The species is a stove orchid, closely allied 
AnoeoiooliilTUi (which tee for culture). 

WL Patola (Petola). JL greenish, small, externally clothed with 
glandular pubescence. 1. oval, 2m. to Sin. long, and 2in. broad, 
clouded on the upper surface, and elegantly marked with netted 
golden veins. Java, 1859. A very beautiful little plant, of which 
there are two forms. (B. X. O. ^ Fig. 1.) 

IIACBABBHZA (from makro§, long, and aden, a 
gland ; referring to the long process of the poUen-maases). 


axils ; corolla rose-red, lin. long, swollen in the lower Half ; the 
upper part white, tinged with yellow ; calyx turbinate, deep red. 
November. 1. alternate, inclining to secimd, cordate, sessile or 
shortly petiolate; upper ones nearly oval, glossy, dotted. 
Eeua£>r. 1848. A low shrub. (B. M. 4426.) 


. . ^ Ob 

finely tinged with red when young. Columbia, 1864. Inis beau- 
tiful shruD is not of compact habit, and should be suspended from 
the roof, or grown upon a shelf, so that its branches may hang 
downwards. (B. H. JA^) 

KACLSATA TSBOSV8Z8. Bm Boooonia 
oordata. 

MACZiUBA (named in honoiir of W. Maolore, a 
North American naturalist, who died In 1840). Obd. 
Vrtieaeem. A monotypic genus. The species is a hardy, 
deciduous, milky-juioed tree. For culture, do., ess Xonu. 

ML anmatiaoa (goldenX*^ Bow-wood ; Osage Orange. yel- 
lowish-green, Inoonspienotts. ft. from Sin. to bin. m diameter, 
bright golden-yellow. L ovate, acuminate, bright shiny green, 
enapidate, 3ln. to 3tin. long, and 2in. broad. A 80ft. North 
America, 1818. An excellent plant for forming hedges, being 
armed with stont spinet. 

ML Irleiiapldata (three-cuapedx A axUlafy. I thteedobed 


prising only two or three species of stove epiphytal 
Orchids, confined to the West Indies, and differing from 
Oncidstim in mere technical detail's. They are rather more 
onrions and interesting than beantifnL For cnltore, see 
Oacidiuiii. 

K. BnuMMtwoUs fBrassavola).* A, sepals and petals cinnamon, 
margins ochre-coloured ; lip trlfld, side lobes rhomboid, mld^e 
very large, cnsplilate, white, with purple streaks, with yellow 
borders to the side lobes ; peduncle densely-flowered. L one or 
two, oblong, acute, bin. long, tin. broad. Columbia, 1864. 

ML llltaBMliB(yellowiah). Jl. dingy yellow, spotted with brownish- 
purple ; lip undivided, cuculiate-ooncave, taper-pointed ; peduncle 
four or five-flowered. November. L solitary. TrinidM, 1821. 
(B. B. 612.) 

MAC&AJITHUM. Included under XCnoniut (which 

MS). 

aCACBOCBXiOA. Included vndMr Mtips (which 
see). 

BEAOBOOBBBIUX (from mahro$, long, and ^ kusms, 
a leg ; in reference to the long flower-stalks). Stn. 
Lationema, Obd. Ruhiaeem. A genus oomprising about 
nine species of stove trees and shrabs, inhabiting tropical 
America and the West Indies. .Flowers white or pink, 
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Kaoroenoanun—eonttnuecZ. 

in axillary'^^and terminal panioles ; pedicels braoteolate ; 
corolla fnnnel-shaped or salver-formed ; tube sub-elongate. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate. The only species yet in- 
troduoed is the one here described. For culture, §ee 

Catesbna. 

ML jamaloeiiae (Jamaica), fl. greenish-white, scented ; corymbs 
on long peduncles. I, oblong-oval, petiolate, polished, h. 10ft. 
to 15ft, or sometimes a tree 30ft. high. Jamaica, 1806. 

MACBOOX.OS8A 8TELLATAB.UM, or KUM- 
MXNCKBX&D HAWK MOTH. This moth is of in- 
terest to gardeners, chiefly because of the port it plays 
in fertilising the young seeds in Honeysuckle and other 
plants in which the flowers have long, narrow tubes. 
In such flowers, the honey, which is the lure for insect 
visitors, is at the bottom of the tube, and is within reach 
only of those insects that have a long proboscis. Through 
this organ the honey is sucked up, but, to roach the latter, 
the head has to be thrust deep into the flower ; and, in doing 



Maoroifloaaa ateUatamm — continued. 
body is of a smoky hue, with black and white spots on 
the hinder part, whore also there are black and white 
tufts on the sides, and a tuft of black hairs at the end 
of the body. These tufts are spread during flight, con- 
siderably increasing the apparent breadth of the body. 
The flight is very rapid, the moth dashing from flower 
to flower, remaining poised on the wing before each, 
while it sucks out the nectar, and unconsciously trans- 
fers the pollen from flower to flower. In mode of flight, 
in the loud humming noise that it emits while poised 
before a flower, and even in its general appearance, it 
so much resembles a Humming Bird as to well deserve 
the popular name of Humming-bird Hawk Moth. Like 
the bird named, it flies only by day, and most actively 
during bright sunshine, in this respect differing from 
most of the group of Hawk Moths. The caterpillar, 
like those of other Hawk Moths, has a slender, sharp 
horn on the end of the body, resembling a short, erect 



Flo. 497. Branch and Fruit, in Adult condition, op Cudrania triloda (Maclura tricusptdata, see page 312). 


this, the insect carries off some of the pollen on its head 
or back. The parts thus dusted with pollen arc almost 
certain to touch the stigma of the next flbwer visited ; 
and the pollen grains adhere readily to the sticky sur- 
face of ^e stigma, whereon the insect’s share in the 


\I 



Fio. 488. Macroolossa stbllatarum. 

work of fertilisation is completed. Some idea of the 
sise, form, and markings of If. etellatarwm may be formed 
from Fig. 488. The front wings are smoky, with a black 
Dentral dot, and dark cross-bars. The hind wings are 
orange-oolonred, with the base and margin dark. The 


tail. It is green, or pinkish-brown, sprinkled with 
white ; the sides are bluish, with two dull white or 
pinkish lines along each. The caterpillar feeds on 
Lady’s Bedstraws {Oalium) of different kinds, and can- 
not be said to do any damage in gardens. When full fed, 
it burrows underground, and turns into a brown chrysalis. 

MAC&OME&XA (from makrotj large, and tnsm, a 
part; the flowers of this genus are the largest in the 
whole family). Obd. Boraginem, A genus comprising 
about eight species of half-hardy perennial herbs, natives 
of Mexico, Columbia, and Peru, allied to Onoamodium 
and Lithoapemvum, from the latter of which it is distin- 
guished by the exserted stamens, and by having the 
corolla with a long tube, dilated at the throat. Bacemes 
terminal, few-flowered, bracteate. Leaves alternate, ses- 
sile, lanceolate. M. emaerta is probably the only species 
yet introduced. For culture, aee LithosparmiuiL. 

M« exserta (exserted). fi. yellow, racemose ; style and stamens 

much exserted. Autumn. 1. lanceolate, mucronate, scabrous. 

A 3ft Mexico, 1846. (B. R. 1847. 26.) 

MAC&OPXPB&. Included under Pip«r (which 

i«). 


9 
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SSACROFIilSTKnS. Included under Acro§tichum, 

MACROS. A Greek term, which, used in compounds, 
signifies long, and sometimes 4arge. 

MACBOSXFKON. A synonym of Kindsift (which 

see). 

MACR08T7U8 (from maAros, long, and stylos^ a 
style; stylo Tory long). 0»d. Rutacem. A genus com- 
prising eight species of pretty, greenhouse, evergreen 
shrubs, indigenous to South Africa. They are closely 
allied to Diosma, Flowers sub-umbellately aggregate 
at the tips of the branches ; peduncles short, bracteate 
at base. Leaves scattered, alternate, and opjiosite, 
dotted, somewhat keeled. For culture, see Agathioflma. 

K. barblgera (beard-beaiiug). Jl, reddish, with a white beard ; 
corymbs terminal, almost sessile. April. L opposite, cordate, 
stem-dauBping, acute, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1826. 

M. sqnaiTOsa (squarrose). Jl. reddish ; petals longer than the 
caJyx. May. L crowded, ovate or ovate-oblong, obtuse, much- 
spreading. h. Ift. to 2ft. 1774. Syn. Diosma wtuea. 

MACROTROPX8. This genus is included under 
Orxnosia (which ms). 

MACROZAMIA (from tnakroef long, and Zavnia, to 
which it is closely allied). Including CatakidoMamia 
and Lepidotamia. Ord. Cycadacea. A genus compris- 
ing about seven species of greenhouse eyergreen peren- 
ni^s, restricted to tropical and temperate Australia. 
Cones of both sexes ovoid, oblong, or cylindrical, or 
females rarely nearly globular; s^es ha^, thickened 
at apex, with an erect, spreading, or rarely recurved 
point, either broad and short or elongated and narrow ; 
scales of females with one pendulons ovule on each 
side. Leaves and trunk similar to Cycae^ except that 
the pinniD have no midrib, and are striate with parallel 
veins. The species thrive in a compost of two parts 
well-drained sandy loam and one of peat. For general 
culture, see ZamiA, 

M. uoralUpos (red-stalked).* L forming a verv contracted crown, 
and diverging below, then sub-erect ; petiole deep green, smooth, 
but not polished, readish-brown towards the baM ; pinnae about 
fifty pairs, bin. to 7in. long, iin. broad, very narrow. Unear- 
lanceolate, acuta, but hardly pungent, dark green, with a bright 
red r*etiolule. I'ruiik sub-spherical. 1872. A very remarkable 
and ornamental plant Prc»bably a form of M. spiralis. (B. M. 
6943.) 

M. eyUndracea (cylindricX k dark green, pinnate, coriaceous ; 
pinnie glossy on tne surface, each tieing marked at the base with 
a large ivory-white patch, which strongly contrasts with the dark 
green midrib lying between the two rows of ivory markings. 
Stem with a long neck. 1874. Distinctly and well marked, but 
probably a form of M. spiralis. 

M. DeniMmll (Denison’s). h synonym of M. Permoskiana. 
The same name is sometimes applied, in gardens, to Jf. P. Ilspei. 

M. Fraaesi (Fmser's).* 1. pinnate, pendulous, 6ft. to 8ft. long; 

J >iniue linear, tapering to a fine spiny point, swollen at the base, 
orming a Joint or umbo, light green or greenish-white, about 6in. 
long, and scarcely Ain. broad ; upper surface almost black-green, 
the under side oark green. Stem about 4ft. or 6ft. in otroum- 
ference. 1846. A very handsome and distinct species. 

M. Bfackenall (Mackenzie's). 1. ovate in outline, wHh numerous 
pairs of narrow tapering segments of a dark gieen colour, and 
from 9in. to lOin. (n length ; base of petiole covered with loose 
floccose wool ; rachis stiongly convex Mhind, slightly so in fron^ 
with the segments of the central portion set on m about iin. 
apart, the upper ones being more closely, and the lower cnee 
more distanuy, placed, (<}. C. n. s., vU. 666.) 

fil. WlROlsmyi (Mocleay's). A synonym of Jf. Perowtkiana. 


MaorosAmia — continued. 

VL P. BopAl (Hope’s). I pinnate, 3ft. to 6ft. long : pinnw entire, 
linear, 6ln. to 12in. long, scarcely lin. broad, dark green above, 
tinged with red at the b^e, paler below ; petioles glaucous when 
young. Stem slender, about 1ft. in diameter in mature plants. 
1865. A noble variety, attaining a height of 60ft. in Its native 
country ; but it is of very slow growth, and does not rapidly form 
a stem. Syns. Jf. Denisonii (of gardens) and CataJcitlozamia Hopei. 

M. j^nwiOBA (plumed).* 1. erect, spirally-twisted, from 2ft. to 
2\h. long, furnished nearly to the base with narrow-linear 
leaflets, which are set on at intervals of about iin., and are from 
6in. to 8in. long; petiole flattened. Stem small, ovate with 
woolly scales. 1874. A very beautiful plant, remarkable for its 
distinct and elegant character. (G. C. n. s., ill. 663.) 



Fig. 499. Macrozamia spiralis. 


M. RplTAlU (spiral). 1 . pinnate, 1ft. to 3ft. long ; ptnnsR linear, 
brijmt shining green, except at the base, where they are ivory- 
white, forming a broad central white stripe. A very handsome 
plant, known to ns only in its young state. See Fig. 499. 

MACUXkATB. Spotted or blotched. 

MAX>AOA80AB XnXTMSO. See AffAtko- 
pkyUiua. 

VADARXA. Included under MaAIa (which eee). 

MABABOOXiOZZA. A eynonym of lokjim (which 
eee). 

MADDS&. The root of BubiA tiaotonun. 
^AVSTA (the Chilian name of Jf. eativa). Stn. BioHa. 
Including Madaria. Ord. Cornpositos. This genus com- 
prises about eight species of hardy, annual, oreot herbs, 
natives of North-west America and Chili. Flower-heads 
yellow, sessile or pedunculate at the apices of the 
branches, solitary, clustered, or loosely paniculate ; invo- 
lucre ovoid or oampannlate. Leaves alternate, entire 
or merely toothed. The species will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soiL Propagated by seeds, sown in 
spring. 

M. blagaiia (elegant).* Jk -heads yellow ; disk-florets bearded in 
the limb ; receptacle oonioal, pilose. August, k linear or lanceo- 
late, mostly entire. Stems diffuiie. A l^fL North-west Amerlea, 
1831. (AM.3548; B.B. 1458.) 

M. AAtlVA (cultivated). Jl. -heads yellow. July. {.. lower ones 
opposite, entire ; upper ones alternate, h. 1ft. Chili, 1794. 

M. wlMOSA (clammyX Jl.-head§ yellow; outer Involucres ten- 
leaved. July and August, k lanceolate, sessile, viscid, h. lift 
ChUi, 1794. (B.M.^4.) 

MADWO&T. Bee Aljsraau The name is also 
given to Aeperugo. 


M. lUqneUI (MiqneU’s). k 2ft. to Aft. long; base of petiole 
loosely woolly; upper surface of rachis flat, and often Jin. broad 
in the lower part ; pinnai straight or falcate, contracted and 
callous at base and their insertion at the rachis mandnal, the 
lowest often reduced to small teeth, male eonee cylindncal, 6in. 
to Sin. long, 2in. to 21in. thick. Jemals corns about as long and 
thicker, the scales fewer. 

M. PerowflklAiiA (Peroffskl’s).* k dark green, ovate, horizontal, 
on long stalks, linear, decurved, acuminate. Trunk stout, short, 
scaly, supporting a crown of leaves. 1870. This species is only 
known to us In its young state, but has the appearance of being 
most desirable and beautifuL Syns. Jf. Denleimii. Jf. UasHsayk 
Catakidosamia MaOsayi, and Lspidoeamia Psroffekiana. (R. Q. 


MJBBUA (said to be derived from Jferu, the 
Arabian name). Ord. Capparideat. A genus com- 
prising about half-a-8core species of stove or greenhouse, 
unarmed, often glaucous shrubs, natives of tropical Africa, 
Arabia, and the West Indies. Flowers axUlary or ter- 
minal, solitary, corymbose, or racemose; calyx funnel- 
shaped, with a persistent tube and four lobM, vslvate, 
deciduous ; petals none, or four, inserted at the monih 
of the calyx. Leaves rimple, entire ; petioles artionlated 
with the branohee; stipnlM small, liie nndermentioii^ 
speoiee, wbieb is probably the only one in. onltivatioa, 
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Knrua — continued, 

thrives in a compost of loam and peat. Cutting^ of nearly 
ripened wood will root in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

BL oMonfrlfolla (oblongdeaved). Jl. white, terminal, in simple 
depressea racemes ; petals shorter tlian the calyx lobes, oblong* 
linear, acuminate. June. L oblong-lanceolate, tery obtuse and 
mucronulate at the apex, glaucesceiit, shortly petiolate, lAin. to 
9iln. long, nearly ^in. broad, h, 4ft. Abyssinia. 1822. Btove. 
BynI. Capparit keteroclUa and Niebuhria oblongi/olia. 

MJB8A (from maos, the Arabic name of one of the 
species). Stn. Bmohotrya. Obd. MyretnecB, A genus 
of about thirty-five species of stove evergreen shrubs, 
natives of the tropical and sub-tropical regions of the 
Old World. Flowers white, small; racemes usually axil- 
lary, simple or branched, many-fiowerod ; pedicels brac- 
teate at base. Leaves entire, dentate or serrate, often 
full of pellucid dots. Probably the species here de- 
scribed is the only one now in cultivation. For culture, 
Ac., eee Ardiaia. 

BC. tndlo (Indian). A numerous, in axillary and terminal 
racemes. November. 1. from ovate to lanceolate, coarsely ser- 
rated, 3in. to 6in. long. A 5ft. to 6ft. India, 1817. (B. M. 
2052, under name of Bimbotryt indica.) 

MAONOXJLA (named after Pierre Magnol, 1638-1715, 
Professor of Medicine, and Prefect of the Botanic Garden 
at Montpellier). Obd. MagnoUacea, This genus com- 
prises about twenty species of elegant ornamental green- 
house or hardy evergreen or deciduous trees and shrubs, 
of which thirteen are natives of Japan, China, and the 
Himalayas, and the rest are North American. Flowers 
conspicuous, solitary, terminal; petals six to twelve, in 
two or more series. Leaves large, entire. Magnolias 
are readily increased by layering; also by seeds, which 
should be sown, so soon as ripe, in a frame and kept 
moderately moist until they germinate. Veneering and 
side-cleft grafting are also practicable in July and 
August ; &e stocks operated upon being pla^ in 



fto. 500. Flower and Leaves of Magnolia conspicua. 

a olose frame until a union is effected. M. eonepicua is 
one of the earliest and most beautiful of outside flower- 
ing trees. It, as well as several other species, should 
be provided with a sheltered situation, especially in the 
colder parts of the country. M, acuminata is, perhaps, 
the hardiest species of the genus, and forms a fine 
large tree. M, grandiflora is well adapted for planting 
ageinat the wall of a house where there is a con- 
siderable space to be covered; its massive evergreen 
leaves and large white blossoms being especially distinct 
and attractive in late summer and autumn. The flowers 
of the majority of Magnolias emit an agreeable and strong 
perfume. Those of M, fueeata, an evergreen slow- 
growing greenhouse species, are very powerfully scented 


KagnoliUi — continued, 

when the sun shines, one or two flowers being sufficient 
to perfume a large house. M. glaucot a very desirable 
small- flowered hardy shrubby species, is also agreeably 
scented. Magnolias succeed best in warm positions, and 
in a moderately rich soil, which should be of a free, 
open texture. They are somewhat impatient of root 
disturbance. 

BI. acmnlHAt» (acuminated).* Cucumber-tree, d, glaucous- 
green, tinged with yellow, 3in. to 4in. in diameter, scarcely 
scented, petals six to nine. May to July. /r. about 31 n. long, 
when young somewhat resembling a small cucumber. 1. oblong, 
acuminate ; under surface pubescent, h. 30ft to 60ft. Nortii 
America, 1736. A large, vigorous, hardy, deciduous tree, with 
spreading branches. (B. M.2427 ; L. B. C. 418.) 

BS. anrloulata (eared). A synonym of Jg. Frmeri. 
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Pig. 601. Flowering Branchi.bt op Magnolia ot.auca. 


deciduous tree in its native habitat, but not sufficiently hardy 
to withstand our winters, except in the most favoured spots. 
It flowered outside in the South of Ireland in 1883. and again in 
1885. 

py, ooimploiia (conspicuous).* The Yulan. JL white, sometimes 
suffused with purple, expanding during the day, very fragrant, 
erect, produced in great profusion ; petfOs six to nine. February 
to May. L obovate, abruptly acuminated, younger ones pubescent, 
expanding after the flowers. A 20ft. to 50ft. China, 1789. A 
weu-known and handsome hardy deciduous tree, of which there 
are one or two varieties in cultivaticm. Syn. Jf. Viilan. See 
Fig. 500. (B.M.1621.) 

BK- O- SwolMlgORiut (Soulange'sX Probably a natural hybrid 
between M. eotupiewt and M, obovata ; it has the large flowers 
of the former, and the purple-tinted petals of the latter species. 
France. (B. R 1164, under name of M, TtUan Soulangeana, and 
8. B. F. G. 260, under name of Jlf. Souiangeatia.) 

BI. O. 8. nigra (blackX A form with still darker flowers. 

BI. oordata (cordate). JL yellow, lined with purple, erect, about 
4in. in diameter, scentless ; petals six to nine, oblong. April to 
July. 1. heart-shaped, somewhat ovate, acute, from 4ln. to 
6in. long; under surface tomentose, upper surface smooth. 
A 40ft. to 60ft. North America, 1801. Hardy deciduous tree. 
(L. B. C. 474.) 

BI. Wrmmvri (Fraser’s). Long-leaved Cucumber-tree. Jl. yellowiah- 
white, erect. 3in. to 4in. in diameter, very sweet-scented ; petals 
nine, oblong. April, i. 1ft. or more long, smooth, under surface 
somewhat glaucous, spathulately-obovate, cordate at the base, 
with blunC approximate auriries. A 30ft. to 50ft North 
America, 1786. A bold and imposing hardy deciduous species, 
with spongy wood. Syn. M. auriculata. (A. B. U. 673; B. M. 
1206.) 

H. ftwoata (brown-stalked).* Jl. dull purple, very framnt, small, 
erect April. L elliptical-oblong, adult onos smooth, younger 
ones, as well as biRnohes and petioles, covered with brown 
tomentum. A 2ft to 4ft. China, 1789. A greenhouse evergreen 
shSmb. (A. H B. 229 ; B. M. 1006.) 

H. (glaucous).* Jl. white, very fragrant, about 3in. in 

diameter ; petals nine to twelve, ovate, concave. May to July. 
L ellintic^ obtuse, under surface glaucous. A 16ft North 

very See 

FIg.60L (L.aC.215.) 
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MuiTXiolia — continued. 

U. g. major (larger). A form of vigorous habit, with leaves 
ana flowers two or three times larger those of the type. 
SVN. M. Thoinpstmiana, of ganlens. (B M. <ii64.) 



FlO. 602. FIXIWKRING nilANCHLKT OP MaONOT.IA GtlAMaPLORA. 

8f, grandifiora (large*flowered).* /. white, sw«et>scente<l, large, 
from 6in. to Bin. in diameter, erect ; petals nine to twelve. 
Summer. 1. oval -oblong, coriaceoiw, upper surface shiniiu, 
tttxler surface rusty, h. 70ft. to 80ft. North America, 1737. 
A lianrtsome stately hardy evergreen tree, branching, and form- 
ing a fine pyramidal head. See Fig. 502. (A. B. B. 518.) There 
are numerous varieties, difliering from the type in the shape of 
the leaves; they are not, as a rule, of much importance. 

M. Halleana (HaU'.s). A synonym of M. stelUua. 

BI« maorophylla (larp-leaved).* JL white, purple at the base, 
sweet-scenteo, Sin. to lOin. in diameter ; petals six to nine, ovate, 
June. 1. very large, 1ft. to 3ft. lung. Sin. to lOin. broad, oblong- 
obovate, somewhat pandurifonn, cordate at the base, under sur- 
face whitish-glaucoua. h. 30ft. North America, liiOO. A very 
handsome hardy deciduous tree, with white smooth bark. (B. M. 
2189.) 

M. obovata (obovate). JL purple outside, w hite within, large, 
tulip-shaped, fragrant; petals six April L large, obovate, 
dark green. A 5ft. Japan, 1790, A very pretty, small, hardy, 
deciduous shrub. 

K. o, discolor (two-coloured). A form with larger flowers than 
the tyi>e. (fi. M. 390, under name of if. jntrpurea.) 

K. panrlflora (small-flowered).* JL white, rosy-tinted, almost 
globular. Spring. L round-ovate, cuspidate ; petioles and prin- 
cipal nerves covered with short reddish pubescence beneath. A 
luirdy deciduous shrub. Japan. (Gn. Dec. 8, 1883.) 

M. purpnrea (purple). A synonym of M. oboeafa dUcolor, 

It. stellata (starryX* /I. white, Sin. in diameter, 8weet-Mcente<t ; 
sep^ shorter than petals, oblong, hairy outside ; petals refluxed, 
narrow, linear-oblong, obtuse ; anthers yellow, shorter than the 
green pistil. March to May. 1. deciduous, varying from obovate 
obtuse to elliptic and shortly acuminate, membranous, 2in. to 
Sin. long. Japan. A pretty tree, flowering before the leaves 
fully develop. Sfn. M. IlaUeana. (B. M. 6370.) 

M. Thompflonlana (Thompson’s), of gardens. A synonym of 
M. fflanca major, 

111. trlpetal* (three-petaled). A synonym of U. Umbrella, 

M. Umbrella fnmbrella).* Umbrella-tree. JL white, with a 
slight but not altogether agreeable perfume, 4in. to 6in. in dia- 
meter ; petals nine to twelve, exterior ones pendent. Spring. 
L lanceolate, 1ft. to 2ft. long, spreading, adult ones smooth, 
younger ones pubescent underneatn. h. 35ft. North America, 
1752. A free-growing and somewhat straggling hardy deciduous 
tree. SyN. M, tripetala. 

KAOVOLLIlCSJB. An order of trees or shrubs, 
natiyoB of tropical and Eastern Asia, North America, 
rare in tropical and extra- tropical Son^ America; none 


MagnollaoesB continued, 

have yet been found in Africa, and Tery few in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand. Flowers axillary or terminal, 
solitary or rarely sub-fasoioulate, often showy, herma- 
phrodite, or, in a few genera, unisexual. Fruit of 
numerous dry or succulent, dehiscent or indehiscent, 
carpels. Learos alternate, undivided, retionlately penni- 
nerved, entire or dentate. Magnoliaoes possess ^fitter, 
tonic, and aromatic qualities. There are about nine 
genera and seventy speoies. Examples : Drimye, Illicium^ 
Liriodendron^ and Magnolia, 

MAaPXS MOTH. See Oooaaberry or Magpio 
Moth. 

MAKALEB. See Ceraaiie Mahaleb. 

MAHAHANOA. Now included under Oaoama 

(which itee). 

MAKEHNIA (an anagram of Hermannia, to which 
it is closely allied). Obd. Sterculiaceoe. A genus compri- 
sing thirty-three species of very pretty greenhouse ever- 
green herbs or Bub-shrubs, all natives of extra-tropical 
and Southern Africa, distinguished from the allied genus 
Hermannia in the filaments of the stamens being dilated 
in the middle. The speoies, only a few of whioh are in 
cultivation, are of easy culture in a light compost of 
equal i)artH loam, peat, and leaf mould, to whioh may be 
added a little sand. The plants soon acquire a straggling 
habit, unless the young shoots are frequently stopped 
in order to produce a lateral growth. Propagated freely, 
during summer, by cuttings of young shoots, lin. to 2in. 
long, inserted in sandy soil, under a glass. 



Fio. 603. FtjOwrrino Branch op Marbrnu olabrata. 


H. glBbrate (smooth). Jl, yellow, droopiiig, rather huge, with a 
Jonquil-like fragrance ; peduncles two-flowered, very long. April 
to June. 1. lanceolate, distantly pinnatifldly toothed, roughlsh 
from dots and stellated down ; stipules ovate, tnuoronaie. X 1ft. 
to 2ft Cape of Good Hope, 17o9. 8ab-shrub. See Fig. 6^ 
(A. B. R. 85.) 

M. Inolaa (cut-leaved).* Jl. deep crimson tn the bud. Inclining 
to a deep orange as they open, and finally becoming yellowish ; 
peduncles usually two-flowered. July and August L inclso- 
pinnatlfld, covered with glandular, stellate, and simple down. 
A 2ft to 4ft Cape of Good Hope. 1792. Shrub. (B. It. 353.) 

MAKOOAHT-THEE. See SwietenU MbIm- 

foul. 

MAHOVZA. Included under BBrbBris (whioh fee). 

MAKITBJBA (its native name). Stn. Bormetia. 
Ord. Temetroemiaceoe, A small genus (four speoies) of 
South American stove evergreen trees. Flowers pink, 
disposed in narrow terminal panicles; sepals fliye, im- 
bricated; petals five, contorted. Leaves alternate, often 
petiolate. Only one species has yet been IntroduoeA 
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BEalmrea — continued. , 

It thrives in a oompost of sandy peat and fibry loam. 
Propag^ated, during summer, by outtings of half-ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, un<ler a bell glass, in gentle 
bottom heat. 

M. palnstrls (marsh-loving), fl. purplish, terminal, racemose, 
hardly lin. in diameter. May. 1. oblong, coriaceous, entire, full of 
pellucid dots. h. 15ft. 1820. 

MAZANTHEMUM (from maioe. May, and anthemon, 
a blossom ; in allusion to the flowering period of the 
plant). Syns. Jiifolium^ Maia, SeiophyllUi and Styrandra. 
Ord. Liliacece. A monotypic genus, the speoies being a 
hardy ereot, glabrous or puborulous, bulbous plant, with 
a slender, creeping rootstook. For culture, see Smila- 
oina. 

M. blfollum (two-leaved). /I. white ; perianth scarcely one line 
long : raceme somewhat dense, twelve to thirty-flowereu ; podii'cls 
solitary or twin, very slender, articulated at apex. May. 1. two, 
placed above the middle of the stem, petiolute, cordate-ovate, 
membranous, persistent, 2in. to 3in. long, acute, co.state, 
thickly veined, h. 4iii. to 8in. North temperate regions (Britain). 
Syns. Conmllaria Idfolia (B. M. 610 ; F. D. 291),' Smilacina bi- 
folia, and S. canadensin. 

MAZDEKKAZH. The common name for Adiantum 
Capillnn- Veneris (which see). 

MAZDEVKAZR-TB.ee. See Oinkiro. 

MAZDEN FZNK. See Dianthns deltoldes. 
MAZDEV PLUM. See Comooladia. 

MAZDEN TREE. A term applied to an untrained 
fruit tree the first year after being worked. 

MAZRZA (so called after Professor le Maire, of Ghent, 
who collected this plant at the Cape). Ord. Compusitw. 
A genus containing ten species of half-hardy or green- 
house herbs or sub-shrubs, all natives of South Africa. 
Flower-heads intermediate or rather large ; ray-florets 
purplish, rose, or pink ; disk-florets yellow ; involucre 
campanulate or hemispherical; receptacle flat, naked. 
Leaves radical or alternate. The speoies succeed in a 
compost of turfy loam and peat, and require an abundance 
of moisture at nearly all times. Propagated, in spring, 
by divisions ; or by seeds, sown in a cold frame. Probably 
the only species yet introduced is the one here described 

Morenatlt (scolloped). fl.-headH solitary, lin. to l^in. in diameter, 
with a bright purple ray and u yellow disk ; scape rising from 
lin. to 6in. from the centre of the rosette. April. in a dense 
rosette, deep green, fleshy, oblong-ovate in outline, tapering 
at the base into a petiole ; margins distantly toothed. Plant 
Htomlo.ss. 1820. Greenhouse or ualf-bardy. (B. B. 855, under 
name of Oerbena crenata.) 

MAZZE. See Zaa Mays. 

MAJORANA. Included under Oriyannin (which 
see). 

MADAE ATZiA (named after Count Mslabaila von 
Canal, a former Director of the Botanic Gardens at 
Prague). Stn. Leiotulus. Ord. Vmbelliferm. A genus 
comprising about half-a-soore species of hardy perennial, 
often glabrous herbs, similar in habit to Peucedanum, but 
with broader loaves. They are natives of South-eastern 
Europe, Eastern Africa, and Western Asia. Flowers 
yollowish, in oompound, many-rayed umbels; calyx teeth 
obsolete or minute; petals rather broad, aouminato, in- 
flexed (often obtuse or retuse). Involucral bracts few or 
none. Fruit orbiculate or rarely obovate, flat, compressed. 
Leaves pinnate or pinnately decompound; segments often 
broad, inoisod-tooiiied. Seeds of the undermentioned 
speoies should be sown in the open ground, in spring. 

K. Opopo&M (OpoponaxX A* petals roundish, entire, involute ; 
styles very short June and July, fr, girded by a dilated, convex 
margin, t, bipinnate; leaflets unequally cordate, cronated, 
obtuse, hairy, especially beneath. Sheaths at the flowering 
branches spathacoous, and sometimes destitute of leaves. A. 6ft. 
South Europe, 1640. Syns. Opoponax Chironium, PasHnaea 
Opopontm (under which name it is figured in S. F. G. 288). 

M* ptmptiia llssilnMa. (Pltupinella-leaved). >t, petals tilightly 
hairy outsida ^volucre of one to three leaves ; involucels of 


Malabailik— conttnued. 

four or five leaves, dimidiate, deciduous. .Tiily and August. 
fr. orbicular. 1. bipinnatifld, pubescent ; segments enneated, 
deeply serrated, lower ones renexed, upper ones linear-luiiceo- 
late. Stem angular, branched, h, 2ft. Caucasus, &c., 1818. 

MAZJLBAR LEAF. A common name of Cinna- 
momum Malahathrum. 

MALACKADEVZA. Included under Bulbo- 
phyllum. 

MALACKODENDROV. Included under Stuartia 
(which see). 

MALACKRA (name used by Pliny to denote a Per- 
sinn tree). Ord. Malvaceae. A genus comprising five or 
six spocioB of stove hispid herbs, all indigenous to the 
warmer parts of America, one or two being also broadly 
dispersed over the warmer parts of Asia and Africa. 
Flowers yellow, white, or rose, in dense, axillary or terminal 
heads, with leafy involucral bracts ; calyx five-toothed or 
out ; column shorter than the stamens. Leaves angular 
or lobed. The species are of no groat horticultural value. 
M. fnsciata requires to be raised from seed, in a hot- 
house, and, when large enough, to be placed singly into 
small pots. 

M. flasoiata (fasciate). f. rose ; heads shortly pedunculate, 
three-leaved, about flvo-flowered. August and September. 
1. almost round, obsoletely lobed. Stems villous, h. 1ft. 
Caraccas, 1819. (B. 11. 467.) 

MALACOCARFVS (from malal'Ori, soft, and karpos, 
a fruit; alluding to the juicy fruits). Ord. Caclea^ 
This genus, now included, by Bentham and Hooker, under 
Echinocactus, is composed of the smooth-fruited species 
of that genus (which see for culture). 



Fig. 504. Malacocarpus erinaceus. 


K. eiinaoeuB (prickly). A straw-coloured, when in bud 
V clothed with long silky brown hairs. Summer. Plant nearly 
bullet-.shaped, very slightly depressed at top, with eighteen more 
or less spirally-curved ribs. Spines on young individuals, yellow ; 
on older ones horn-like, brownish ; eight or ten (seldom more) 
outer ones, and a single central erect one. Brazil. Soo Hg. 604. 
for which we are iiideoted to Herr Fr. Ad. Haagc, jun., of Erfurt, 
Germany. 

MALACOZD. Having a mucilaginous texture. 

MALAZZS (from malaxis, tenderness ; in allusion 
to tho nature of the speoies). Obd. Orchideae. A 
monotypic genus. The species is a curious and in- 
teresting native Orchid, rarely seen in cultivation. It 
grows naturally in spqpgy bogs, and would probably 
thrive if naturalised in similar situations. Propagated 
by divisions of the roots. 

K. palndosa (marsh-loving). A greenish-yellow, small ; Up 
collate at the base, embnicing the columu ; sepals ovate or 
broadly lanceolate ; raceme long, slender, terminal. .Inly. 
L from two to four, ovate, rough at the extremity, h. Sin. to 4iu. 
Europe (Britain). (O. 0. n. s.. xxi. 144 ; 8y. Bn. B. 1488.) 
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HALAT OB BOSS APVUi. A name applied 

to the fruit of Eugenia Jamhoa and to some other 
apecies of Eugenia. 

MALCOLHIA (named after William Malcolm, a 
London nuraoryman, who published a Catalo^e of Qreen- 
hous«e Plants in 1771). 0»D, Crueiferce. A genus con- 
sisting of about twenty spooiee of hardy, mostly annual 
herbs, many of which are very variable in habit, Ac. 
They are found in the Mediterranean and Caspian regions, 
Persia, North Africa, and Nortli-west India. Flowers 
white or purple. Leaves alternate, entire or pinnatifid. 
Jtf. maritima, the well-known Virginian Stock, is of ex- 
tremely easy culture in almost any soil or situation. 
Seeds should be sown, thinly, from early spring until the 
latter part of autumn. The other species require similar 
culture. 

If. (Chian). >1. purplish -lilac, about half the site of those of 
M. maritima ; racemes three to nine-flowered. June. L pu- 
bescent beneath, entire or rarely toothed ; lower ones oborate or 
spathulate ; stem ones narrower and more acute. Stems much- 
branched, 6in. to 12in. high. Ohio, 1732. (S. B. F. G. 40.) 

M. Uttorea (seashore). Jl. bright pink-purole, large, delicate ; limb 
of petals not veined as in M. maritima. June to November. Puds 
hoary. 1. lanceolate-linear, almost entire, hoary with short 
down. A. 6in. to l^n. Mediterranean region, Ac., 1683. (B. M. 
4672; S.B. F. O. i. 54.) 

M. maritlllia (sea).* Virginian Stock. JL lilac, rose, red, or 
white; pedicels bractless, disposed in racemes. Spring to 
autumn. 1. elliptical, blunt, entire^ narrowed at the base. 
Stems erect, branched. A. 6in. to 12in. Europe, Ac., 1713. A 
very pretty anntial, of which there are several varieties. 

MALE FERN. See Nephrodinm Filiz-auMi. 

MALE8KERBZEJB. A tribe of Paatijlorece. 
MALLOCOCCA. A aynonym of OrAwia (which sea). 
MALLOW. Tlie common name for the epeoiee of 
Malwa (which see). 

MALLOW-WORTE. A name given by Lindley to 
the Malvaeea. 




Fig. 606. Pij>w£R1no Branch of Malopk tripida orandiplora. 

MALOFE (an old Greek name for a kind of Mallow 
mentioned by Pliny). Obd. Malvaeece. A gonns com- 
prising only three species of very ornamental hardy 
annual glabrous or pilose herbs, confined to the Mediter- 
ranean region. Flowers violet or pink, pedunculate, showy. 
Leaves entire or trifid. These showy plants are of easy 
culture, in almost any ordinary garden soil, bnt they 
succeed best in a sandy one, and in a sunny situation. 
Propagated by seeds, sown eitbey under glass, in March, 
or, in the open border, during the latter part of April 
or early in May. 

EL ixumdlflora (large-flowered). A variety of Mw trijida. 

EL malanoldos (Mallow-like). JL rosy-pink, tinged with purple, 
large, axillary, solitary, pedunculate. June. 1. petiolate. oblong- 
ovate, cienate or pinnatifid, euneate or cordate at the baae. 
A 1ft South Europe, Ac., mO. 


Malops — eonttniied. 

M, trlllda (three-cleft).* JL purple or white, large ; peduncles 
axillary, one-flowered. July to September. L trificl, toothed, 
ftlabrouB: lobes acuminated. A. 1ft Southeni Spain, IBM. 
The plant known in gardens as M. grattdijlora is a variety of this 
species. See Fig. 505. 

MALORTZEA (named in honour of E. von Malortie, 
of Hanover). Obd. Palmm. A small genus (five species 
have been desoribed) of elegant dwarf -growing stove 
Palms, natives of Central America. Flowers unisexual,, 
in simply-branohed spikes, springing from the axils of 
the lowermost leaves. Fruit small, roundish or egg- 
shaped. Leaves on long stalks, irregularly pinnate. 
Tranks slender. M. gracilis and M. aimplew are admir- 
able subjects for growing in a Wardian case. The species 
thrive best in a oompost of peat and sand, to which 
a small quantity of sandy loam has been added. An 
abundance of water and perfect drainage are essential 

M. graollla (slender). 1. dork green, on very slender petioles, 
divided into segments which are toothed at the margins, and the 
lobes split in Uie centre. Stems slender, frum 2ft to 4ft high. 
Guatemala, 1862. Syn. Oeonomajeneetrata. (B. M. 6291.) 

M. iatertnedla (intermediateX L dark green, divided into two 
segments, or four— two unequu pairs ; leafstalks slender, nearly 
as lung as leavea Stem slender, base of leaves forming a strong 
sheathing network of fine fihrea A. 2ft Costa iliea. 

EL aimplex (simple). L dark green, oblong, simple or bifid. 
Costa Rica, 1861. An elemint dwarf and slender-growing plant 
somewhat resembling if. procifu, but without the peculiar 
vrindow-like holes in its leaves. (B. M. 5247.) 

MALFZOKZA (named after Maroollo Malpighi, 1628- 
1694, an Italian naturalist and Professor at Bologna). Obd. 
Malpighiaceaa. A genus oontaining about twenty speoiei 
of stove evergreen small trees or shrubs, natives, princi- 
pally, of tropical America. Flowers pink or white, axil- 
lary and terminal, fasoionlate or corymbose, rarely soli- 
tary. Dmpe fleshy. Leaves opposite, shortiy petiolate, 
glabrous or tomentose, sometimes covered with stinging 
hairs, entire or spinoee-toothed. The speoiee thrive best 
in a oompost of sandy peat and fibry loam. Propagated, 
daring summer, by cuttings of nearly ripened young 
shoots, inserted with the leaves intact, under a bell glass, 
in bottom beat. All the species here desoribed are 
South American. 

EL aajgiiatlfolUi (narrow-leavedl Jl. pole purple or pink ; pe- 
duncle axillary, umbellate. July and August, /r. small, oval 
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Malpiifliia — continued. 

furrowed, of a dark purple colour when ripe. I linear-lanceolate, 
acute, beset on both surfaces with decumbent stinging bristles. 
Branches smooth. A. 7ft. 1737. Shrub. (L. B. G. 321.) 

II. aauifolUt (Holly-leaved). Jl. pale blush or pink ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary or twin, two-flowered. August. 1. lanceolate, 
with spiny teeth, beset with decumbent stinging bristles beneath. 
Brancues smooth. A. 7ft. 1759. Shrub. %e Fig. 506. 

It. ooocifera (berry-bearing). /. pale blush or pink ; peduncles 
axillary, solitary, furnished with two small scales at their middle. 
June to August. 1. obovate or roundish, with spiny teeth, 
smooth, shining. A. 2ft. 1733. A small busby shrub, thickl) 
beset with Box dike leaves. 

K. glabra (glabrous). Barbados Cherry. Jl. rose-colonred or 
bright purple ; peduncles axillary, umbellate. March to Septem- 
ber. Jr. red, round and smooth, about the sixe and shape of a 
cherry, having one or more furrows on the outside, and con- 
taining a reddish pulp. I, ovate, quite entire, smooth, shining. 
A. 16ft. 1757. This tree is cultivated to all the West Indian 
Ishuids, and in many parts of the mainland of South America, for 
its fruits, which are esteemed there, but are much inferior to our 
cherries. (B. M. 813.) 

M. altldA (shining). JL pink ; peduncles umbellately racemose, 
axillary and terminal. March to JnW. L lanceolate, acute, quite 
entire, smooth, shining. A. 10ft 1733. A beautiful shrub. 

M. pm^olfollA (Pomegranate-leaved). Jl, rose, on axillary, one- 
flowered peduncles. July. Jir, about the sise and shape of a 
cherry, very succulent, and of a pleasant, rather acid, taste. 
L ovate, quite entire, smooth. A 8ft. 1690. A shrub having the 
appearance of the Pomegranate. 

K. ureas (stinging). Cowliage, or Cow Itch Cherry. Jl. pink or 
pale pnrple ; pMuncles one-flowered, aggregate, one-half shorter 
than the leaves: petals equal. June to October, /r, edible. 
1. oblong-ovate, clothed with decumbent bristles beneath, smooth 
above. Branches smooth. A 3ft to 6ft. 1737. Shrub. 


mULPXOSZAGBJES. An order of often climbing 
trees or shrubs, principally inhabiting Brazil and Ouiana. 
Flowers yellow or red, rarely white or bine ; inflores- 
cence indefinite, often terminal, racemose, corymbose or 
umbellate, or paniculate. Lmvcs generally opposite 
(petiole jointed to the stem), entire, flat (rarely alter- 
nate or whorled, sessile, sinuate-toothed or lobed, margins 
recurved); petiole or under surface or margin of the 
leaf often glandular; stipules usually geminate at the 
base of the petiole, rarely united into a sheaidi. There 
are about forty-nine genera and 600 species. Examples : 
Banieteria, BiincAossa, Oalphxmia, Qaudichaudia^ and 
Malpighia. 

MALU8. Included under Pprus (which see). 


XJLXiVA (the old Latin name for a Mallow, used 
by Pliny and Virgril, altered from the Greek MaXachif a 
Mallow, which is probably derived from malaehot to 
soften ; referring to its emollient qualities). Mallow. 
Obd. Malvacea. This genus comprises about sixteen 
species of mostly hardy, annual, biennial, or perennial, 
hirsute or glabrous herbs, indigenous to South Europe, 
temperate Asia, and Northern Africa. Flowers axillary, 
solitary or fasciculate, sessile or pedunculate, or rarely in 
termixial racemes; petals purplish-rose or ^ white, never 
yellow, emarginate, very rarely denticulate. Leaves often 
angulate, lobed or ^ssected. Few of the species are worth 
growing, the plants being generally of a coarse and 
weedy growth. The exceptions are of easy culture in 
any m^erately good garden soil. The perennial species 
may be increased by seeds, or by cuttings ; and the 
annuals by seeds only. 


(Alcea). A pale rosy-purple, about 81n. across, to 

terminal and axillary clusters. Summer. 1. palmate, with 
indeed divisions, light green, downy. A 4ft Europe, Ac., 1797. 
Perennial. (B. M. 2197:) 

WL A. fkatlgialA (faetigiate).* A. red. July to October, t, lower 
ones flve-lobed, upper ones palmately five-cleft, with the lobes 
toothed. A. 2ft to 3ft Italy, 1820. Perennial. Syn. M. MorenH 
(B. M. 2793). 

ML OgasaMB (Creeps). A synonym of Malvastrwm eeeeinsum 
^roittUarie^oiium. 

WL arlapB (curled). Jl. white, pale purple at the tip, axillary, 
seme or nearly so. June, t angular, toothed, curled, glabroua 
fttem erect A 8ft. to 6ft 157A Annual Perhaps a native of 
Chtoa ; it occurs to many countries to a batnralised state. 

i (faivolaorate). A synonym of CnUirMce invehh 


MbIta — continued, 

ML latoritla (brick-coloured). A synonym of Malvastrum lateri 
Hum. 

ML manrltiana (Mediterranean). Jl. deep purple ; pedicels axil- 
lary, numerous, one-flowered. June. L nve-lubed, obtuse. Stein 
erect. A 4ft to 6ft. South Europe, 17^. Annual. (S. F. 0. 81.) 

ML Moronli (Moreni’s). A synonym of M. Aleea Jastigiata. 

ML mos ciia t a (musk).* Musk Mallow. Jl. rose, about 2in. 
across, disposed in terminal and axillary clusters. Summer. 

L. lower ones kidney-shaped, cut ; upper ones with five deeply 
pinnatifld, jagged segments. A. 2ft to 2ift. Europe (Britam). 
A handsome perennial, of which there is a form with pure 
white flowers. (U. M. 2298.) 

ML Mnngofc na (Munro’s). A synonym of Malvastrum Munro- 
anntn. 


MALVACEJB. An order of herbs, shrubs, or trees, 
with light and soft wood, dispersed through all the 
regions of the earth except the Arctic. Flowers 
varioualy coloured, commonly violet, purplish, pink, or 
yellow, often showy ; peduncles axillary and one-flowered, 
or disposed in raoemes, fascicles, or panicles; calyx 
with an involucel of whorled bracts; petals five, hyi>o- 
gynous. Leaves alternate, simple, usually palminerved, 
entire or palmilobed ; hairs usually stellate. An emol- 
lient mucilage abounds in most of the species ; some 
contain free acids, and are employed as refreshing 
drinks. There are about fifty-nine genera and 700 
species. Well-known genera are : Abuftlon, Althcsa, 
Bomhax^ Gossyptum, HibiseuSt Lagunaria, and Malva. 


XKAXiVA8TB»UM (name altered from Malva). Obd. 
Malvaeem. This genus contains about sixty speoies of 
greenhouse or hardy herbs, natives, chiefly, of America. 
Flowers soarlet, golden, or yellow, shortly pedunculate 
or sub-BeBsile, disposed in axillary or terminal spikes. 
Leaves variable, entire, heart-shaped, or partite. In all 
probability, the species here described are the only ones 
now in cultivation. For culture, see Malva. 


summer. L 

and leaves ooTt, 

1839. Oreenbouse perennial. 


(bell-shap^X about 

Stem 
lift. Chili, 


L oanpam 

fto. to diameter, dispbeed to a long. loose, terminal spike.' 
' large, deeply lobed ; lobes twice sub-diviaed. 
evered with short thin down. A 1ft. to l^ft. 


ML oooolBeum (scarlet). /. scarlet. July to September. {. very 
OBsious. Stem very short. A 6to. Missouri, 1811. Hardy. 
Btn. Oristaria cooeinsa (under which name it is figured to B. M. 
1673). 


M. O. groaaalarlssfiollmB (Gooseberry-leaved). A red. JiUy to 
October. I, upper ones trilobate, central lobe elongated ; lower 
lees deeply lobed ; petiole somewhat flattened above, hairy, like 
stem. Branobee clothed with harsh etellate hairs. A. 2ft. united 
States, 1836. (B. M. 3698, under name of Malva Creeana.) 

WL Omieall (Gillies’). JL bright red, lin. or more in diameter. 
Summer. L palmatifld. A 6Tn. Extra-tropioal South America. 
Syn. Modiela geraniaides. 

BL lateritlnm (brick-coloured). Jl. brick-red, handsome, on long 
peduncles. Autumn. 1. three to flve-lobed. A. 6in. South 
America, 1840. A prostrate, hirsute, hardy perennial. Syn. 
Malva UUvnlia. 


M. Munroaaillll (Munro’sX JL reddish-pink, tinged with lightish- 
brown ; pedicels one or two, from the upper leaves, in the axils, 
each bearing one or more flowers ; calyx downy. June. L alter- 
nate, distant, oordate, obtuse, three to seven-lobed ; lobes 
again crenate-lobed, downy. Stems weak, requiring support. 
I^lumbia, 1828. Hardy. (B. M. 3537 and B. B. 1&6. under name 
of Malva Munroana.) 


MALVAVZSCUM (from Malvay Mallow, and viscus^ 
glue ; referring to the mucilage with which it abounds). 
Stn. Achania. Obd. Malvaeem. A genus comprising 
about six species of greenhouse evergreen shrubs or 
small trees, mostly hispid, natives of tropical America 
and Mexioo. Flowers red, often pedunculate ; petals 
ereoto-connivent or spreading upwards; calyx five-fid. 
Leaves entire, toothed, or angularly lobed. The species 
thrive best in a compost of fibry peat and loam. Propa- 
gated by cuttings of side shoots, placed under a bell 
glass, in heat. 

ML arboreuB (tree-like). A. scarlet, large; leaves of involuoe 
erect. Summer. I, cordate, three to flve-lobed, acuminated, 
itmxbiriL A ISfi. West Indies, 1714. Shnib. (B. M. 8306, 
uniter name of Aehania Malvadscus.) 
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M. mollis (soft). Jl. Bcarlet ; leaves of involucel rather spreading. 
Autumn. 1. cordate, somewhat three-lobod. soft, tomentose. 
h. 12ft. Mexico, 1780. Shrub. (B. M. 2374, under name of 
AcAanid moUie,) 

MAMSSTRA. A gonns of thick>bodiod moths, 
belonging to the Noctuce^ or Night Moths, and inolnding 
six species, which vary in breadth of wing from liin. 
to l^in. All the moths are dark-coloured, with dis- 
tinct lines or spots; and the larvo) are duU-oolonred, 
usually some shade of green or brown. The larvas 
food on low plants, and in gardens are very hurtful to 
salad plants and potherbs. When full fed, they barrow 
in the ground, and form earthen cocoons, in which they 
become pupae in autumn, to emerge as moths in the 
following spring. Though several species are injurious, 
the most hurtful in gardens is the Cabbage Moth (M. 
Bruseiew), which cats its way into the hearts of Cab- 
bages, and can hardly be removed in any way short 
of cutting up the Cabbages. The same larva eats the 
leaves of Dahlias, Pelargoniums, and other garden flowers. 
See also Cabbage Caterpillars. 

XAMXXiXJLRXA. /See Mammillaria. 
MAMM3EPORM. Formed like a nipple. 

IffATilfTIggA (from Mammey, its vernacular name in 
South America). Obd. Outtiferce. A genus com- 
prising five species of stove fruiting trees, of which 
one is tropical American, another tropical African, 
and the rest natives of tropical Asia and Madagascar. 
Flowers polygamous ; calyx globular, opening in two 
valvate sepads; petals four to six; peduncles axillary, 
one-flowered, solitary or fasciculate. Drupe indehiscent, 
one to four-seeded. Leaves rigid, coriaceous, often 
having pellucid dote. The species require strong heat 
to thrive well ; and a compost of fibry, sandy loam, 
with a little dried leaf mould, is most suitable. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of half-riponed shoots, taken with 
the leaves intact, and placed under a bell glass, in 
bottom heat. 

M. afHoana. See OohrocArpua aMcanua. 

It. amarloaiia (American). Maramee tree. ji. white, fragrant, 
Uin. in diameter ; peduncles one-flowered, short, scattered over 
the stouter branches. July. /r. large, round, obsoletely three 
or four-cornered, about the size of a cannun-ball, covert with 
a double rind ; the outer leathery, one line in thickness, tough, 
>)rowni.sh-yellow ; the iiuier thin, yellow, adhering closely to 
the flesh, which is Arm, bright yellow, has a singular, pleasant 
taste, and a sweet, aromatic smell ; but the skin and seeds are 
very bitter and resiiions. I, obovate, very blunt, quite entire, 
5in. to Sin. long. h. 60ft. Tropical America, 1739. A handsome 
tree, with a thick, elegant, spreading head. Kau de Crdole -an 
aromatic liqueur— is distilled from the flowers of this species. 

XAMXSE-TRSS. See Mammea amerioana. 

MAMMILLARIA (from mamillaj a little teat, 
diminntive of mamma, the nipple ; the plants are 
covered with mammseform tubercles, spirally disposed, 
the mammm bearing radiating spines at the apex, and 
decidnous tomentum). Haworth, who founded the genus, 
wrote it Mamillaria, Including Anhalonium. Obd. 
Cacteas. A genus comprising about 300 species of 
greenhouse succulent perennials, natives of Mexico, the 
wanner parts of North America, Brazil, and rarely 
occurring in the West Indies and Bolivia. Flowers 
produced towards the summit of the plants, usually in 
a transverse zone, solitary, and growing from the axil 
of one of the tuWcles, or teats. Stem cylindrical or 
globular, seldom exceeding lOin. or 12in. in height, and 
usually only Sin. to 6in. high, and from lin. to Sin. in 
diameter. The tubercles, or mamillm, range in size 
from minute elevations scarcely Ain. high to lin. high 
and as much in diameter, varying in form from cylin- 
drical, spindle-shape, conical, or ovoid, to angular and 
irregularly pyramidal, spirally arranged around the stem, 
and spiny at the apex. Concerning this genus, Mr. Lewis 
Castle remarks, in his “ Oaotaoeous Plants ’* : ** It would be 
very difficult to find any plante in the whole vegetable king* 


OF Gardening, 

MaminillAria— confvnued. 

dom which present such beautiful examples of symmetry 
as the Mam miliarias, and in their own family they are 
unique in this respect ; for, though many of the grotesque 
Opuntias, Oereuses, and Eohinocaotuses, possess larger 
and more brilliant flowers, and they are surpassed in 
horticultural value by the Phyllocactuses and Epiphyllnms, 
yet for delicacy of design they are unrivalled. A large 
number of them resemble exquisite pieces of mechanism, 
finished with the greatest minuteness and accuracy ; 
others, again, might be imagined to have undergone a 
kind of crystallisation, their whole surface being frosted 
over with star-like spioulaa, arranged with geometrical 
precision; and still others at>pear as if covered with 

the finest gossamer Strangely beautiful 

indeed are most of the Mammillarias, and in contrast 
with their neat rosettes or stars of spines, are the rosy, 
yellow, and white flowers, which are generally followed 
by small, berry-like, oorai-ooloured fruits, that, dotted 
amongst the spines, add another phase to the attrac- 
tions of these phints. With so much to recommend 
them, it is not surprising that they have become great 



Fig. 507. Mammii.laru (Graft on Cerkub Stock). 
favourites with oultivators of Cacti, and with that por- 
tion of the public who have obtained any knowledge of 
them." 

Cultivation, Mammillarias thrive in a mixture of 
sandy loam and finely-broken bricks and lime rubbish. 
Many of them affect limestone districts in a wild state, 
and to those which do not do so, the lime rubbish in 
the soil 'proves beneficial under artificial conditions. 
Plenty of light— indeed, full exposure to direct sun-light 
is desirable at all times - and careful watering are all that 
is needed to insure sneoess. During the period of 
growth — spring and early summer — more heat is neces- 
sary than daring the rest of the year. Some of the 
delicate species thrive admirably when grafted on some 
Oereus stock. See Fig. 507. 

A representative list of the more select species is here 
given ; the names quoted in Continental catalogues 
number four times more than those enumerated below. 
It. A&giilAile (angular-stemmed). Jl, rosy-purple. Stem branched, 
4in. to 8in. hlah, 2in. in diameter ; tubercles conical, thick, 
long, with a tuft of white down at the top, and four or five white 
spines of irregnlar length. Mexico, 1835. A very distinct and 
robust-growing species. 

X. ApplfUUtte (flattened). JL white, tinged with red. Stem 
simple, flattened ; tubercles four-angled, pyramidal, white, 
woolly in axils when young. Spines straight ; outer ones seven- 
teen to twenty, very thin, white, pale yellow, or ashy-grey; 
central one upright, short. Mexico. 

WL AtimtA (blackened). JL reddish-pink, oopionsly produced nea * 
the apex of the stem. Stem simple, oval-cylindylcal, thick; 
tnberoies dark freeii, lliiek, conical, somewhat obtiiae: the lower 
ones oo m pieese d . obtuse at apex ; areoUs white-viUoua, setoiib 

OhIU oSTiTSk) 
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MammllUurlA — continued. 

II. Illottlor (two^Ioured).* Jl. purole, small. Stem cylindrical, 
somewhat dnlnihaped, Bin. to lOln. high, 2in. to 3{n. in diameter, 
bnmohing from near the base ; tubeimes rery short* dark green, 
hidden by the spines, which are in two series, the outer flliform, 
closely set, spreading, the others fewer, erect, yellowish. Mexico, 
Ac.t 1836. A distinct species, the whole surface of which appears 
as if covered with a fine cobweb. 

K. Ga|mt-BIadlUMa (Medusa's head). Jl. white, about lin. in 
diam^r. Stem from 4in. to 6in. high, globular, or occasionally 
columnar; tubercles four-angled or ovate, bearing four small 
white spines and two thicker and stronger ones. 

81. obloraatlui (greenish-yellow-flowered). Jl. greenish. Stem 
c^idrical, covered with long, densely interwoven spines. Texas, 

81. otrrlllfhra (tendril-bearing). Jl. bright rose ; anthers yellow. 
Stem cylindrical, 3in. to 4in. high ; tubercles short, coni(^, iin. 
long, glaucous-green, furnished with a crown of yellow spines. 
Mexico, 1836. A pretty little species, having a neat and sym- 
metrical habit. 

81. <>lava (dub-shaped).* JU two or three, large, handsome, showy, 
borne at the summit of the plant ; base (calyx) of green scales, 
tipped with red; petals glossy straw-colour, numerous, serrated 
and mucronate at apex, the more exterior ones entire, and tinged 
with dull red ; stamens orange, numerous ; rays of the stigma 
yellow. June. Stem columnar, glaucous green, 1ft. high ; 
tubercles pyramidal, large, projecting, and ascending; axils 
densely downy with white wool ; areolm terminal, and bearing 
beddes eight to eleven long, .riRid, pale brown spines, and a 
single and stronger one. Mexico, previous to 1848. 



Fio. 608. Mammxllaria douchocentra. 

81. dOliOlUKieiltra (long-spurred).* Jl. pale rose or reddish-crim- 
son. 8tem stout, 6in. to Bin. high, 3in. in diameter ; tubei'cles 
eonioal, narrow, tin. long, crowned with a small tuft of white 
down, and a few white spines of irregular length. Mexico. A 
strong-growing species, of variable habit. See Fig. 508. 

81 . florlbnilda (copious-flowering). JL pink,* tinged with red, 
very copiously produced; petals very unequal. Stem globose- 
Bub-cylindvlofu ; tubercles thick, conico-hemispherical, obtuse ; 
piiokles villose-tomentose. Obill. This species approaches 
jf. afmfa, but differs in its stouter habit, larger tubercles and 
ftowets, and unequal petals. (B. M. 3647.) 

Vol. II. 


Mammillatia — continued. 

81. (slender).* Jl. pale yellow, rather large. Stem cylin- 

drical, lin. to 2in. high, lin. in diameter ; tubercles small, green ; 
BpinM in one series, white, spreading, closely set. Mexico. One 
of the prettiest of the dwarf-growing species. 




Fig. 609. Mammillaria Haageana. 


81. Baadeaiia (Range's). Jl. bright carmino-rose, scarcely longer 
than the tubercles. May to July. Stem bullet-shaped when 
young, somewhat club-shaped when old, only slightly woolly 
in the axils; spines, outer ones about twenty, short, white; 
central ones two, stiff, longer, black. Mexico, 1BS5. See Pig. 
609, for which we are indebted to Uorr P'r. Ad. liaage, jun., of 
Erfurt. 

81. Lehmann! (Lehmann's). Jl. moderately large, terminal; 
petals straw-colour, numerous, linear-oblong, Imbricated ; fila- 
ments red. Stem 6in. high, oblong-cylindrical, covered all over 
with large conical tubercles, tipped with a minute woolly tuft, 
from which springs a fascicle of seven or eight slender spines, one 
of which is twice as long as the rest. Mexico, 1636. (B. M. 
3634.) 

8L mloromeiis (small-flowered), d. pale rose, very minute, 
succeeded by red berries tin. long. Stem reKembling a flattened 
ball, 2in. in diameter, and l^ln. high, with a circular tuft of down 
in the centre at the apex, about lin. across, surrounded by stiff 
white spines ; tubercles very small, closely set. Mexico, &c. 

BL multioeps (many-branched). Jl. pale yellow, with a reddish 
line ill the centre of the petals. Stem dwarf, mnch-branchod 
or divided, lin. high, iiii. in diameter; tubercles Ilii. to lin. 
long, fine, numerous, tlie inner yellow, larger, and stronger. 
Mexico. 

81. yenmamilana (Renmann's). Jl. of a rosy hue. Stem cylin- 
drical, bill, to Gin. high ; tulmrcles stout, 8in. long, dark green, 
witli a tuft of down at the apex, and a few tawny spines, |in. 
long. Mexico, 1845. A bold and distinct species. 

81. Odleriana (Odier’s). d. reddish-violet. Stem cylindrical, 
3in. to 4in. high, 2in. in diameter, very symmetrical ; tubercles 
|in. long, dark green, with the spines in two series, the outer 
close aud fine, the inner tawny, lin. to Iln. long. Mexico. A very 
attractive and neat plant. 

81. Parklnsonii (Parkinson's). /I. yellow. Stem 4in. to 6in. 
high, 2in. to 3in. in diameter ; tubercles small, each bearing a 
star of diminutive white hairs, aud four or five stiff erect white 
spines, lin. to l|{n. long, tipped with brown. Mexico. A very 
distinct, stout-growing species. 

81. Peaooekli (Peacock's).* A small semi-globular mass, clothed 
with woolly hairs and spines, having much the appearance of a 
ball of grey worsted. Mexico, 1872. 

81. peotinata (combed).* Jl. yellow, about 2in. in diameter, lasting 
in beauty only about two nours. Stem conical or nearly globular, 
3in. high, and 2iin. in diameter : tubercles short and stout, each 
crowned with a rosette, about |in. across, of white spines in one 
series. Limestone hills on the borders of Mexico, One of the 
handsomest species. 

81. pliymatO^ele (tumour-nippled). Jl. bright rose. Stem bin. 
to 6in. high, 2in. in diameter ; tubercles |in. long, conical, dark 
green, crowned with a small tuft of white down, aud a few white 
hair-like spines, whicli are spreading and erect. Mexico, 1846. 
A not uncommon and strong-growing species. 

81. pnlcilira (handsome). Jl. rosy, rather large, produced near the 
summit of tlie plant, from the woolly axils of the tubercles. 
June. Stem green, 4in. to 5in. high, oblong-cylindrical, with a 
depressed woolly apex, and almost covered with unequal spines, 
arranged in eleven to thirteen symmetrical, very spiral rows ; 
tubercles rather large, ovately pyramidal. Mexico, 1826. (B. R. 
1329.) 

81. pilRlIla (small).* /.yellowish, the petals with a central line 
of rose. Stem lin. to 2tn. high, cylindrical-globular; tubercles 
narrow, conical, lin. to |iii. long, grey-green ; spines in two series, 
outer numerous, filiform, white ; inner fewer, erect, brownish. 
West Indies, 1820. A very small, but exceedingly pretty plant. 
(L. B. C. 79, under name of Caclut eteUatui.) 

2 X 
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II* p* tajEMia (TezanX Tliifl prindpally differs from the type 
in the larger number of radial sniiies (there are from twelve 
to twenty in M. pusUta^ and in the dark green colour of the 
tubercles; the exterior bair-like spines cover the whole plant 
as if with a coarse wool. Texas. 

M* pyemtoantha (densely-spinedX A deep sulphur-yellow, five 
or t^x on the top of the plant, very handsome ; petals linear- 
oblona ; anthers orange. July. Stem 6in. high, of a rounded 
form, out nearly cylindrical ; tubercles large, nearly lin. broad 
at base, obscurely two-lobed; axilla* tilled with dense white 
wool ; snines twelve to sixteen, woolly at base, enreading and 
recurveo, pale brown. Oaxaca, Mexico. (B. M. 3072.) 

M. rapfitdacantha (needle-spinedV. 4. purplish-violet, about 
lin. in diameter. Stem cylindrical, 3in. to bin. high, lin. in 
diameter, slender ; tubercles short, conical, Jin. long, dark green ; 
spines eight or nine, in one series, spreading, star-like, close set, 
Im. long, white. Mexico. A very pretty species, the peculiar 
spines somewhat resembling crystals of ice. 

M. roourva (recurved), yf. rml, disposed in zones round the 
summit of the plant. Stem simple, sometimes divided ; axils 
with abundant white wool ; tubercles subtetmgonous, com- 

{ tressed; spines few, very long, sub-angular, white, or nearly 
awn-coloured. Mexica 

BI« rhodantha (rose-flowered). ./L bright rose. Stem 2in. to 6in. 
long, 2in. in diameter, branched ; tubercles conical, Ain. to Ain. 
long, with a tuft of down at the apex, and six irregular white or 
yellowish spines Ain. to Ain. long. Mexico, 1836. A most desirable, 
tree-flowering species. 



Fig. 5ia Mammillaria sanquinea. 


If* laiifl^Dea (bliMidy).* A <birk red. Stem short, columnar; 
niamillie glaucous-green, woolly in the axils, with from twenty- 
four to twenty-six radiating spines, and seven to nine stronger 
central ones, about twice as long as the outer splnea Mex^, 
1883. See f^g. 610, for which we are indebted to Herr Fr. Ad. 
ilaage, jun., of Erfurt. (B. U. IIIL) 

If. SobiedORiia (Schiede'sX A white, small Stem cylindrical, 
globular, 3in. to bin. high, 2iii. in diameter ; tubercles dark green, 
cylindrical. Abi- long, very narrow and distinct, with yellow, 
filiform spines, forming a small star Ain. in diameter. Mexico, 
1845. A very distinct and pretty species, producing flowen in 
abundance. 

M. smllts (oldX A- onmge-red, with a violet tint Stem nberold 
o^cylindrical, baring numerous long white spines. Mezloo, 

M. slinplox (stifle). A neenish-whlte, small Stem simple, 
globular, 41n. to mn. bigD : tubercles conlosl, smaU. crowned with 
white down and two senes of strong reddish spines. 7'ropical 
America, 1600. The first species introduced. 

If* Stalla-Alirata (golden-star-spined).* fl. white, small Stem 
^n. high, Ain. in diameter, brancued ; tubcnrcles short and green ; 
spines In a flat, spreading, star-like rosette, very numerous, Ain. 
to Ain. long, yellowish. Mexico. An exceedingly pretty species, 
being covered with star-like rosettes of yellow spines. 

K. tennis (slenderX >1. pale straw-colour, slightly tinged with 
red externally, solitan, small, campanulate, produi^ from 
below the summit and from all sides of the plant. May. Stem 
2in. to 4in. high, lin. or more in diameter, cylindrical, or tapering 
upwards, and, as well as the copious globular side offsets, covered 
vmb green hemispherical tubercles ; these are about Ain. in dia- 
meter, each tipped with a soft tuft of white down, from which 
diverges a cluster of about twenty slender acnlei, at flrst reddish, 
BR tewny. Mexico, 1830. (B. M. 3M6; 

If. tetmcnnthn (four-spined). /I bright full rose-colour, paler 
in the disk, numerous, small, from the axils of the tubercles, 
crowded about the depressed portion of the plant July. Stem 
Hub'globose, flattened at top, nearly 91n. high, and a little less In 
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diameter; tubercles conical or pyramidal, terminated with a 
depression, from which arise four spreading prickles ; the latter 
are about Ain. long, at flrst brown, tipped with a darker colour, 
then paler, becoming at length nearly white; axillm between the 
tul>ercle8 occupied by a dense mass of white wool, as are also the 
apices of the tubercles. Mexico. (B. M. 4060.) 

M. turblnata (top-shaped). A about lin. in diameter, borne on 
the upper part of the plant ; mtals pale yellow or straw colour ; 
anthers and stigmas yellow. June. Stem globose, depressed at 
the summit, and contracted at base, as large as a mmlerate-alceil 
aiiple; tubercles at the contraction of the stem flattened, and 
lengthened out tmnsversely ; the rest are prominent, sub-hemi- 
spherical, but obtusely quadrangular and umbilicated at top, 
whence, in the upper ones, rises a fascicle of from three to five 
Bi/ines; the other tubercles are spineless, tiie spines being 
deciduous. Mexico, 1838. (B. M. 3984.) 

If* WUdiaiut (Willie’s).* A ^ cylin- 

drical, closely surrounded by offsets; tubercles conical, dull 
green : spines in two series, the outer white, closely spreading ; 
the others fewer and large, yellowish, and hooked at the apex. 
Mexico. A deidrable species. 

MAMMOTK.TRfiB. Boe Sequoia gi^aatea. 
MiJrCKXKBBL-T&SS. See Kippomaae Man- 

ciuella. 

MANCINSIiLA. A synonym of Kippomane (which 

Bee). 

UASTDABZV O&AVOS. See Citrus aobiUs. 
MANDBVZXiXJL (namod after H. J. Mandeville, a 
British Minister at Buenos Ayres). Stn. Amblyanthsra. 
Obd. Apocyjiaceoi. A genus comprising about forty-five 
species of tall climbing shrubs, natives, for the most 
part, of tropical Amerioa. Flowers yellow, white, or 
rarely violet, often large, in simple racemes ; calyx five- 
parted ; corolla funnel-shaped ; tube oyliudrioal or ovoid ; 
throat campanulate or oblong, without scales. Leaves 
opposite, feather-veined. M. euaveolene^ the only speoies 
yet introduced, is a very handsome, half-hardy, deciduous 
climber, thriving in a compost of good peat and turfy 
loom, in equal parts, to which may be added plenty of 
silver sand. It forms an excellent subject for planting 
in a conservatory and training up a rafter, or may be sue- 
oessfully cultivated^ in some parts of Bngland, in the 
open air, if provided with protection in winter. Pro- 
pagated by onttings, made of small, stiff, side shoots, 
about 3in. long, and inserted in sand, under a bell glass. 
This plant rarely snooeods when grown in pots. 

M. ■uuwaolenn (sweet-soentedl /t. pure white, large, very fra- 
grant, sometimes borne In great profusion. Summer. L opposite, 
cordate oblong, dark green. Buenos Ayres, 1837. (B. M. 3797 ; 
B. Il xxvi. 7.) 

MANDZOCCA. A synonym of ManiBot (which scs). 



Fia. 611. Majvdraoora vbrnalis showing (a) Entire Plant in 
Flower; (6) Young Fruit; (c) Ovary, Ac.; (d) Stamen. 
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MANO&AOOBA (the old Greek name nsed by 
Hippocrates). Mandrake. Ord. Solanacem, A ^ronus 
oomprising three or four species of hardy perennial, 
almost stemlesB, herbs, with large thick roots, inhabiting 
the Mediterranean region. Flowers pale bluish-violet, 
whitish or purplish, large, reticulately veined; corolla 
campanulate, somewhat fivo>oloft ; lobes rather broad, flat, 
imbricated. Berry globose. Primordial leaves of the 
stem abbreviated, sub-radical, petiolate, large, undulated 
or sinuate-toothed ; older ones often narrower and entire. 
The species are chiefly of botanical interest, and scarcely 
merit a place in the garden. They thrive in a deep, 
light soil, and in a shady situation. Propagated by 
seeds, or by divisions of the root. 

IL antunmalle (nutunmal). Jl, violet-coloured, on pale purple 
■enpes ; corolla spreadiiur. Scntemlter. L oblonc, pilose, 
wrinkled, undnluteil, briHtly on the upper surface. A oin. to 
12iii. South Kurope, 1548. Supposed to be the Mandrake 
mentioned in the 30th chapter of Genesis. (S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 325.) 

M. ofBolnallS (oflScinal). A synonym of M. vemalit. 

M. yemalln (spring).* Devirs Apples. /. white or bluish. 
May. 1. oblong-lanceolate and ovate, acute. 1ft long, undulated. 
h. 1ft South Europe, 1548. See Fig. 511. 

MAND&AXE. See SSandragora. 

MANBTTZA (named after Xavier Manetti, Prefect 
of the Botanic Gardens at Florence in the middle of the 
eighteenth century). Syns. Bellardia, Conotrichia, Guag~ 
nebtna, Lygistumt and Nacibea. Obd. Rubiacem. A genus 
of thirty species of very ornamental, stove, evergreen, 
herbaceous or suffniticoso climbers, natives of tropical 
America and sub- tropical Australia, allied to Bouvardta. 
Flowers white, blue, or rod, on axillary peduncles ; corolla 
funnel-shaped, with a terete tube and a hairy throat ; 
peduncles one or many-flowerod. Leaves ovnto-oblong, 
or sub-cordate ; stipules brokd, sliort, acute. The species 
are of easy culture in a compost of peat, loam, and sand, 
in equal parts. Many are exceedingly useful for grow- 
ing on a trellis, a rafter, or pillar, pruning occasionally 
where very strong growth is made. Propagation is 
effoctod by cuttings, made of the young shoots, and in- 
serted in a sandy soil, in bottom heat. 

IS, hloolor (two-coloured). Jl. bright scarlet at the lower portion, 
vellow towards the apical part of the tube, solitary and axillary. 
March. L lanceolate, tapering to a point, bright green, opposite. 
Organ Mountains, 184A (F. d. S. 61.) 

K. ooootnca (.scarlet). Jl. having a white tube spotted with red, 
a throat closed by yellow ludrs, and four oval-acute lobes, which 
are scarlet and villous above ; peduncles axillary, racemose, few- 
flowered. May and June. 1. ovate, acuminated, glabrous, shining. 
Branches tetragonal. French Guiana, 1806. (B. R. 693.) 

M. oordllblla (cordate-leaved). A scarlet, lin. long, villous 
inside ; peduncles axillary, one-flowered. August to October. 

L ovate, cordate at the base, acute at the apex, pubescent. Brazil, 
1832. A very useful species, flowering from winter until early 
summer. (B. M. 3202.) 

IK. mtoana (glittering). JL rich orange, with yellowish lobes; 
panicles leafy, many-flowered. Early winter. f.^vate-lanceolute, 
cordate at the Imse, bright shining green, on very short petioles. 
Bfagna, Peru, 1865. A very handsome, strong-growing species, and 
one of the best in cultivation. (B. M. 5495.) 

MAJTOSL WXTZIZSL {Beta vulgaris macrorhixa), 
f Beta vulgaris, largely grown as 

MANQIPEZIA (from Mango, the Hindoo name of I 
the fruit, and fero, to boar). Ord. Annrnrdiarea. A I 
genus containing less than fourteen species of stove j 
evergreen trees, natives of tropioaUAsia. Flowers podi- ' 
oellate, in branched terminal panicles ; calyx four or 
five-partite; petals four or five, spreading, imbricated. | 
Fruit sub- reform or ovoid, fleshy. Leaves alternate, • 
' petiolate, simple, entire, coriaceous. The Mango- tree, 
M, indica, is sometimes seen in this country, and its 
fruit has been occasionally grown to perfection. It 
thrives best in a compost of peat and rich loam. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of nearly ripened shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a glass, and in bottom boat. 

ME. ladioa (Indian). Mango-tree. Jl. whitish, streaked with j 
yellow, disposed in loose terminal bonebes oi paaides. July. ' 
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M a n gifaru — continued, 
fr. somewhat kidney-slmped, yellowish and reddish, or speckled 
with black when fully ripe, and replete with a fine a^eeable 
juice. 1. oblong-lanceolate, stalked, Tin. to 8in. long, and 2in. or 
more broad, h. 60ft» East Indies, 1690. (B. M. 4510.) 

MANGLES! A. Included under Grevillea (which 
see). 

MANGLILLA. A synonym of Myrsiua (which 
see). 

MANG08TANA. A synonym of Garcinia (which 
see), 

MANG08TEEN. See Garcinia Mangostana. 
MANGO-TREE. See Mangifera indica. 
MANGROVE. See Rhizophora. 

MANICARXA (from manica, a glove; referring to 
the spathe which surrounds the flower stem). Syn. 
Pilophora, Obd. Pahnae. This genus comprises two 
or throe species of robust, unarmed, stove Palms, natives 
of tropical America, from Northern Brazil to New 
Grenada. Flowers yellowish-pink, rather large, sweetly 
scented; spadix intorfoliaceous. Leaves terminal, large, 
rigid, sub-erect, lanceolate, acute, plicate-norvod, serrate, 
at length pinnatiseot. M, sarcifera, probably the only 
species yet introduced, inhabits the tidal swamps of the 
Lower Amazon River, and is distinguished from nearly 
all other Palms in the leaves being entire, or oocu- 
sionally irregularly split when old. A rich sandy loam 
is necessary for its culture. Propagated by seeds, which 
should be sown in a strong, moist heat. 

M. sacoifera (baj]r-bearing}. Jl. of separate sexes borne upon the 
name spike; spikes simply branched, from 3ft. to 4ft. long, 
hanging down among the leaves, and inclosed in an entire broAui 
spathe of a tough fibrous texture, lUiich is at length split open, 
/r. tbree-lobed, covered with blunt ungulnr tubercles of a dry, 
corky nature. L simple, somitimes 30ft. long, and 4ft to 5ft. 
wide, with coarsely serrated edges, and transverse furrows, stiff, 
erect upon the summit of the stem. Trunk erect, deeply ringed, 
from loft to 20ft in height South America, 1823. 

MANIHOT (the Brazilian name of the germs). 
Syns. Janipha, Mandiocca. Obd. Euphorhiacew. A 
genus comprising about eighty species of mostly green- 
house tall herbs or evergreen shrubs, all natives of 
America, and, for the most part, Brazilian ; a few being 
dispersed through tho warm regions as far as Mexico. 
Flowers usually rather large, raoeraose, monoecious, apota- 
lous; racemes terminal, or in the axils of the upper 
leaves, simple, or slightly branched. Leaves alternate, 
petiolate, undivided, or often digitately three to seven- 
lobed or parted ; segments petiolate or variously con- 
fluent, membranaoeous or coriacoous, featber-veinod, en- 
tire or sinuately lobed. Some of the species of this 
genus are of great eoonomio value. From M. Aipi and 
M. utilissima. Cassava, or Mandiocoa meal, is obtained. 
Tho root of the former plant is sweet and wholesome, and 
is utilised as a vegetable in its native country; but that 
of M. utilissima is virulently poisonous and bitter. The 
poisonous juice is, however, expressed in the process of 
llowod to ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

the Tapioca of our shops is prepared. The species aru 
of little hortioultural value. They thrive best in a com- 
post of peat, loam, and sand, to which may be added a 
small quantity of charcoal. Propagated by cuttings of 
young, rather firm shoots, inserted in sandy peat, under 
a boll glass, in bottom heat. 

M» Aipi (Aipi). Sweet Cassava This differs from M. utilissima 
in having wholesome, sweet, reddish roots. 

SL UtUizalniA (most useful). JL yellowish; calyx five-lobed or 
parted. July. (. seven to five (or three) parted, glaucous beneath ; 
segments oblong-lanceolate or lanceolate, acuminate, quite entire. 
Stems rising from long, thick, fleshy, cylindrical roots, erect, 
knotty, somewhat twisted. A. 3ft. South America, 1739 (B. M 

3071, under name of Janipha Manihot.) 

VLiJSnSiiL A8H. See FraziBUS Oruuz. 

KSJnra-TBBB. 5«« AUutfi. 
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MAN 0NCKI8. This is a name usually assigned in 
books to Aceram anthropophoray whioh i» also called Green 
Man, or Green Man Or^is, 

MANTI8ZA (from mantis, an insect, to which the 
flowers have been compared). Ord. Scitaminea:, A 
small genus (two species) of stove herbaceous perennials, 
natives of the Kast Indies. Flowers pale violet, with a 
yellow lip ; thyrse loose ; scape leafless. Leaves usually 
narrow, with a long twisted point. M. saltatoria is 
the species usually seen in our stoves. It thrives in 
a compost of sandy peat and fibry loam; thorough 
drainage is most essential. Propagated by divisions, made 
just as growth commences. 

M. aaltotoiia (dancing).* Dancing, or Opera Girls. A., petal 
yellow, large, the rest of the flower purple ; laciniec dissimilar, 
the upper one rounded in a kind of hliint spur, two lower 
somewhat ear-shaped ; hracts large, petal like. July. 1. broad- 
lanceolate, much elongated at the point, with petioles en- 
tirtdy sheathing the stem. h. Ift East Indies, 1808. (B. M. 
1520.) 

MANULEA (from manus, the hand; in allnsion to 
the divisions of the corolla). StN. Nemia, Ord. Scrophu- 
larineoB, A genus comprising about twenty-fivo species 
of glabrous or pubescent greenhouse herbs, or rarely 
sub-shrubs, confined to South Africa. Flowers racemose ; 
racemes sometimes simple and naked, or minutely brae- 
toatc, sometimes compound, composed of many-flowered 
peduncles ; corolla-tube elongated, somewhat creot at top. 
Leaves often at the base of the stem, approximate or 
rosnlato ; stem ones few, opi>osite, or upper alternate ; 
floral ones small, often braot-Iiko. For oulturo, see 
Celsia. 

BI. rubra (red).* Jl. golden-yellow, ^in. long ; raceme interrupted, 
a little branched. April to September. L oblong-lanceolate, 
dentate, narrowed at the hose, downy. Stem erect, decumbent 
at the base, villoas. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1790. Perennial. 

IS. tomontOMl (tomentose). JL orange ; mcenie many-flowered, 
2ln. to 3in. long. May to November. L obovate or oblong, 

branched, viUoua h, ift. 1744. Perennial. (B. M. 322.) 
MANUSE8. The use of Manures is to supply nntri- 
tive matter for encouraging and sustaining plant growth ; 
any substance, therefore, added to the soil whioh has 
the power, either directly or indirectly, of increasing its 
fertility, may be considered as a Manure. It may con- 
tribute directly, hy supplying what is" requisite, or indi- 
rectly, by its action on other substances that might be 
already present, but not in a suitable state for being 
absorbed. Growth in plants catmot take place without 
the main constituent parts of whioh they are composed 
being extracted from the earth; and as the production 
of crops annually necessitates the withdrawal of an 
enormous supply of certain elements from the soil, it 
is evident that, wore they not restored by some means, 
exhaustion would, sooner or later, take fdace. Manures 
contain, in a concentrated form, the elements requisite 
for the sustenance of plants, some being much stronger 
than others, according to the proportion of powerful 
constituents, combined either in a natural or an artificial 
manner, in their preparation. The strength of Manures, 
and their special adaptability for certain crops, must 
always be a guide to the gardener in disposing of them 
to the best advantage. In thoir application to plants at 
an improper time, or in an improper way, direct harm, 
or possibly death, may he caused, while the same appli- 
cation, at a suitable season, might be attended with 
beneficial results. According to experiments whioh have 
been made, “ all substances entering into the oomposition 
of vegetable Manure, or food, must be in a state of flai<Bty, 
or in the form of gas or air. The great object, there- 
fore, in the application of Manure, should be to make it 
afford as much soluble matter as possible to the roots 
of the plant, and that in a slow and gradual manner, so 
that it may be entirely ooniumed in forming its soft and 
or^ised parts." Substances of animal or vegetable 
origin must, therefore, undergo a prooeea of deoompo- 


Manures — continued, 

sition before they can become absorbed for the nourish- 
ment of plants. This may partly take plaoe before 
they are applied to the soil, or, in some oases, it may 
be entirely effected afterwards. It is not intended here 
to describe the nature of different ohangos whioh take 
place chemically, in oonsoquonoo of the exposure of 
various substanoes to the air, or from thoir being placed 
in contact with each other. Changes must and do take 
plaoe naturally; for practical purposes, it matters not so 
much how they are caused, as how far they succeed in 
accomplishing thoir intended purpose in promoting fer- 
tility in the soil to whioh they are applied. All Manures 
may be, and usually are, divided into two olasses. Those 
oompoBod of vegetable or animal substances of any de- 
scription are termed Organic ; and others, whioh are of 
mineral origin, are termed Inorganic, 

A few of the different kinds most in use are briefly 
enumerated below. An excellent plan of applying strong 
Manures is to mix a proportion with, in many oases, 
several times its bulk of soil or garden refuse, and so 
form a fertilising compost, whioh may )>e applied to 
almost any garden crop with oxcullont results. Com- 
posts thus prepared become useful in two ways : the 
powerful properties of the Manure, when intermixed 
with soil, become partially absorbed by the latter, and 
are rendered less harmful ; and the decomposition of aU 
the vegetable matter is also at the same time hastened. 

Z. Orifanio Manures. 

Blood, This is extremely powerful as a Manure. If 
I is rich in nitrogen ; but the chemical oomposition varies 
I fomewhat, according to the different animals from whioh 
I it is obtained. Blood is most safely applied to land 
after being dried, or when mixed with earthy substanoes 
to form a compost. 

Bones. Both for field and garden crops, as well os fox 
fruit and other trees, grown in pots or in borders, bones 
are extensively employed as Manure. Wlien used in 
merely a crushed state, their decomposition is usually 
slow, consequently, the fertilising properties are lasting. 
If reduced to a powder, and applied, the results are 
observable in a much shorter time. Bonos may be dis- 
solved by throwing them into a compact hoap, moistening, 
and then covering them with earth. In this oondition, 
they soon ferment and orumble, and when thus reduced 
they may be applied to the land. Crushed bones may 
be advantageously used with nearly an equal amount 
of ashes, or with one-third their weight of gypsum. 
Bone Manure is specially beneficial to crops of Turnips. 

Farmyard Manure. By this term reference is made 
to Manure collected from various sources on a farm. 
The excrements of different animals possess special 
fertilising properties, and may he kept separate for 
particular purposes. For ordinary uses. Farmyard 
Manures are best mixed together, as then a larger 
number of different oonstituents are included in the 
whole, and are oonseqnontly available as plant food. 
The liquid, as well as the solid, portions, should be 
retained for affording moisture, to cause a slight fer- 
mentation, and also for its own enriching properties. 
Violent heating by fermentation should not be allowed, 
but partial decomposition of such Manure before adding 
it to the soil will render the parts more soluble, and in 
a better state for being readily absorbed. The value 
of good Farmyard Manure to all crops, and the method 
of applying it to land is so well known, that no further 
reference is necessary. 

Fish, Fish are sometimes nsed as Manure. Their 
decomposition is very rapid, and the quantity applied 
to land must be limited, on account of its strength. 
Fish are more safely nsed as Manure if mixed in a 
oompost of soil and refuse, so that the powerful fer- 
tilising properties may be evenly distoibuted throughout. 
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ICanurei — continued. 

Garden Refuse, Suoh rofune as Cabbage leavoH, Tur- 
nip tops, and green vegetable matter of almost any 
desoription, is valnable as Manure, if dng in when 
green. If left to decompose first on the surface, many 
important gases will escape into the air. 

Guano, This valuable and well-known Manure, ob- 
tained principally from islands ofp the coast of Peru, and 
various other places on the coast of South America, is 
the excrement of sea-birds. It has boon deposited there 
during the course of centuries, and, since being dis- 
covered, its exportation has been so extensively practised 
as to cause uneasiness lest the supply should become 
exhausted. The quality of Guano obtained from different 
places varies considerably ; that which is supposed to 
be the best comes from the Chincha Islands, where the I 
supply has, in consequence, boon greatly diminished. 
The chief fertilising properties of Guano having been 
ascertained by analysis, various artihoial manures are 
now prepared as substitutes, which are very similar in 
many respects. Pnre Guano is far too caustic for use 
by itself. It should bo mixed with about six times its 
bulk of loamy or charred soil. Thus prepared, it may 
bo used at the rate of about 4cwt. per acre, or, in a 
small way, as a top-dressing, by spreading thinly and 
evenly over the surface. For the purpose of watering 
plants, the proportion of Guano that may bo mixed with 
water varies according to the sort of plant for which 
it is required. About loz. to two gallons of water may 
generally bo used with safety; some plants will, how- 
ever, boar a stronger solution. 

Jfom Shavings f The refuse obtained from the 

parings of horses' feet at the sliooing forge, and also 
all tlio shavings &o., made in the manufacture of various 
articles from horns, are most valuable as Manures. 
Horn Shavings are readily mixed in any compost, and 
ore most beneficially employed in those prepared for 
fruit trees, or for any plants which have to bo grown 
in pots. If the particles are not very small, they last 
a long time without becoming wholly decomposed. 

Leaves, Those are invaluable as Manure when reduced 
to a state of mould by a process of gradual decay. They 
are most beneficially applied to heavy soils and to 
plants whose roots require somewhat more than ordinary 
encouragement. Mixed with stable litter, they tend to 
prevent violent fermentation, and retain, instead, a 
moderate amount of heat for a much longer period. 
See also Leaf Mould. 

Liquid Manure. Manure of almost any description 
is quicker in its action, and may be employed most 
effectually, in a liquid state. It has, also, the advantage 
that it may be applied at any season % when nourish- 
ment is required, either by growing crops or plants in 
pots. Urine is generally too powerful for use by itself 
• as a liquid manure; diluted with water, to the extent of 
two or three parts of the latter to one of the former, 
it may usually be safely applied. Water collected from 
a heap of farmyard Manure, exposed to rain, contains 
in solution many most important fertilising properties, 
and is, consequently, very valuable. Cow-dung is readily 
obtained, and forms one of the best and least harmful 
of lubstances for preparing Liquid Manure to be applied 
to crops or plants of any description. It possesses 
none of the eaustic principles so prevalent in chemi- 
cal preparations, or, at least, not a sufificient quantity 
to oause injury when properly used with plants 
requiring a stimulant. It should be thrown in a largo 
tub, and stirred occasionaUy, to render the water which 
is added a dark brown colour. The excrement of sheep, 
deer, fowls, pigeons; Ac., are all of a more concentrated 
and powerM natura than cow-dung; consequently, they 
must only be used in more limited quantities. Soot is 
one of the best substances for Liquid Manure, as it 


Manures — continued. 

always tends to produce a fine dark colour and healthy 
foliage. It should be placed in a bag, and left soaking 
in a tub of water, which may bo used most effectually 
in a clear state. Liquid Manure is frequently made by 
adding a small portion of some highly concentrated pre- 
paration to a can of water, and applying it at once to 
the plants it is intended to stimulate. This is a ready 
and a clean method of preparing it, but one which re- 
quires some caution in guarding against the dose being 
too strong. Guano, as previously stated, may be used 
at the rate of loz. to two gallons of water ; with 
many plants a stronger solution will do no harm; but 
this knowledge must be gained by experience. Sulphate 
of ammonia may bo used in a similar proportion. All 
chemical Manures intended for use when dissolved in 
water, should be tried first in a weak solution, and 
the strength increased gradually if results warrant it. 
Liquid Manures, being ready for immediate absorption 
by plants, are most effectually employed when the 
latter are in an active state, and in want of a stimu- 
lant for assisting the development of their crops, or 
for sustaining their growth. A tank for collecting the 
drainings from dunghills, or for the special preparation 
of Liquid Manure, is very useful in or pear a kitchen 
garden, as a supply may always be kept in readiness 
for use, and the possibility of waste can also be pre- 
vented. A slate tank being practically indestructible, is 
much better than a tub, but one is not always pro- 
curable. It might bo bft. deep, partially sunk into the 
ground, and provided with a wooden covering, to pre- 
vent leaves falling in, and also to preclude the contents 
from being exposed to view. A perforated partition is 
sometimes provided, the solid portions of tho Manure 
being kept on one side, and any of the liquid dipped 
from tho other as it is required. A water supply, either 
in connection with, or in close proximity to. Liquid 
Manure tanks, is very important where a largo quantity 
is used. 

Malt Dust. This forms a very good Manure, and those 
who have used it speak highly of its qualities. It must 
be kept as dry as possible, and used in a fresh state. 
Being quick in action, it proves valuable as a top- 
dressing to fruit and other trees; but its effects are 
not of a permanent character when otherwise applied. 

Night^suil. An extremely powerful Manure, and one 
which is rich in nitrogen. Its proper application to crops 
is generally attended with good results, but Night-soil 
is not used nearly so much as it might bo, partly on 
account of its offensive odour. This may be effectually 
taken away by mixing with a deodorizer, such as dry 
earth, sifted ashes, or, better still, charcoal, or charred 
peat. Quicklime is frequently recommended, and answers 
for the purpose ; but it, at the same time, dispels a large 
proportion of ammonia, which is a great loss to the 
manurial properties. Night-soil should be prepared in 
a compost for applying to garden crops ; mixed with dry 
earth or charcoal-dust, it may bo used lightly as a top- 
dressing for fruit-trees, especially vines, and for many 
vigorous-growing trees or plants. 

Sea Weeds. In a fresh state, these arc fro<iuoiitly 
used as Manure near the coast, either for digging in tho 
ground or for a top-dressing. The effect on crops is 
not a lasting one. When burnt, Sea Weeds yield a large 
proportion of ash, which is peculiarly rich in soda, and 
consequently valuable as a Manure. 

Soot, The fertilising properties of Soot are very 
valuable. It has an advantage over many other 
Manures, as it can hardly be misapplied. It should be 
kept dry until required for use. As a Manure for land, 
it may be applied at the rate of twenty bushels, or 
more, to an acre. Soot may be sown with advantage 
along the drills intended for Turnip, Onion, Carrot, and 
similar seeds, as, apart from its manurial properties, it 
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Mannraa — continued, 

materially assists to keep down the larvse of deatrnotive 
insects. 

Woollen Eaff$ or Refuee. In some places, these are used 
with great success as a fertiliser for Potatoes and all srreen 
crops ; blit, as they are slow in decomposing, the effect 
produced is extended over a considerable period. The 
should bo chopped up in small pieces, and buried 
ill the soil. 

II. Inorganic Mannres. 

^ntmontA. One of the chief component parts of 
Manures, and one which has a powerful stimulating 
action on the growth of plants. It is formed by the 
decay of organic matter in the soil, and also in the air; 
and, being very soluble in w'ator, is rapidly brought 
to a suitable state for assisting vegetation, by a plentiful 
supply of nitrogen. Ammonia may be supplied to plants 
by the application of organic Manures capable of forming 
it, or by the use of ammoniacal salts. These latter 
must bo cautiously employed, as they are extremely 
powerful, and their effects are almost immediate. As a 
dressing for land, they may be applied at the rate of 
about 2icwt. per acre, in moist weather, or just before 
rain, which will quickly carry them into the earth. 

Aehes. Wood Ashes, and any small pieces of Char- 
coal that may be left as the remains of a Arc, form ex- 
cellent Manures, suitable for applying by themselves, or 
intermixing with others which are of a stronger nature. 
Wood ashes, being usually rich in potash, are specially 
valuable to plants requiring this element ; but they will 
not supply the want of organic Manure. Charcoal has 
the important property of absorbing ammonia and other 
gases, and again giving them off' for the nourishment 
of plants On this account, it is valuable as a deo- 
dorizer. Coal Ashes are valuable as manure in some 
although inferior to the ashes obtained from 
wood and vegetables. If they contain many cinders, 
from not having been thoroughly burned, they are more 
united to heavy than to light soils, as they tend to 
mechanical division, which, though beneficial to the 
former,, may be injurious to the latter. Peat Ashes 
are also of great benefit. The peat must be thrown 
out, dried, and then burnt until it becomes charred 
through, and reduced to cinders. These latter form a 
valuable dressing for the soil. 

Gypsum, or Sulphate of Lime, has been applied with 
success to crops of Turnips, Potatoes, Ac., in quantities 
of one bushel on sandy, to five or six bushels on clay 
soil. It acts mo.st beneficially on soils which are 
naturally dry, or have been made so by artificial 
drainage. It is not much employed as a Manure in 
this country. 

Lime is a valuable Manure for some soils and plants ; 
but to others its application proves very injurious. Bee 

Itime. 

Liquor of Ammonia, at the rate of loz. to 4 gallons of 
water, has also a beneficial effect ; but, as the strength 
varies, it should not bo applied in larger quantities. 

Marls. These are composed of carbonate of lime, 
mixed with clay, sand, or loam, and frequently with 
sulphate and phosphate of lime. They are adapted to 
the improvement of soils which are not already suffi- 
dently charged writh lime. Marl is improved by exposure 
to the sun, and especially to the frosts of winter, before 
spreading it on the land. 

Nitrate of Soda. A powerful Manure, used to a con- 
siderable extent, and deemed especially beneficial to 
grain crops; it is found in large quantities, in beds, and 
as an incrustation on the soil in some parts of ^uth 
America. It is imported into this country aa a ohemioal 
Manure, and also for manufacturing purposes. Its 
effects are rapid, and very similar to those produced 
by ammonia. 


Mannraa — continued. 

Salt. On some soils no apparent benefit is derived 
from the use of Salt. Such lands as are near the sea- 
coast, and occasionally receive deposits from the salt 
spray, which is often carried far inland by storms ; or 
such as contain chlorine and soda in any other form, 
and in sufficient abundance for meeting the requirements 
of crops, are not affected by it. But in other situations, 
when used at the rate of five to ten bushels per acre, 
very material results have followed. Its great affinity 
for water has the effect of attracting dews and atmo- 
spheric vapour to the growing vegetation. Salt is also 
useful for destroying slugs, worms, and larvae. 

MAPLE. The common name for Acer campestre 
(w'hioh see). 

MAPPA. Included under Macarani^a (which see). 
MA&AJA PALM. See Bactris Maraja. 
MA&AETA (named after Barthol. Maranti, a Vene- 
tian botanist, who died in 1754). Arrow-root. Oed. 
ScitaminecB. A genus comprising about ton species (with 
numerous varieties) of stove herbaceous perennials, with 
tuberous or creeping rhizomes. They are natives of 
tropical America, but are cultivated in the East and 
West Indiet<, Sierra Leone, Ac. Inflorescence terminal, 
loosely dichotomous ; branchlets few-flowered ; pedicels 
short, one-floworod, often twin, obracteolate. Loaves 
sheathed, wdth or without petioles. Stems sometimes 
short, few-leaved ; sometimes tall, branched, ocoasionally 
rather woody at base. The Arrowroot of commerce is 
extracted from the tubers of several species of this 
genus. A number of species formerly inoluded under 
Mnrnnta are now removed to Cnlnthea. Marantas 
thrive in a compost of two-thirds good turfy loam and 
one-third loaf mould and sand, and like abundance of 
water, heat, and atmospheric moisture when growing. 
As soon as growth is furnished, the plants should bo 
kept rather dry until the following spring, when they 
must be shaken out and repotted. The general remarks 
under Calathea (which see) apply equally well to 
Marantas. 

VL alt>o>llAeata (white-llnedX A synonym of Calathsa ornate 
aibo Unsata. 

M« aiuniatlfolla (narrow-leaved). Jl. pale bluish, in a lax, sigzaff 
panicle. July. 1. smaller tlian tnose of 1/. arundinaeea, ana 
narrowed at the base. Trinidad. A smaller plant than if. arun- 
dinoMO. (B. M.2308.) 

M. onmdixiaeoE (reeiMIke). Indian Arrowroot A white, very 
fugitive. July and August. 1. ovate-lanceolate, rather pilose 
below. Culm branehe«l. k. 6ft to 10ft. Tropical America, 
before 1732. (B.M. 2307.) 

M. bloolor (two-coloured).* f. orbicular, ground colour pale 
glaucoun-green, with irrt’eular-shaped blotches of polished dark 
olive midway ))etween the midrib and margin ; under surface 
rosy-purple, h. 1ft. Brazil, 1823. An old but pretty spreading 
species. (B. R. 786 ; L. B. C. 921.) 

M. otaimboraoensia (('himborazo). 1. 6in. to 12in. or more in 
length, ground colour light green, having a zigzag zone of olive- 
green traversing the entire length, a litilo distance from the mid 
rib. the outer edge of the zone border*‘d with white. Bouador, 
1869. An elegant species, with a dwarf and distinct habit. &YS. 
Calathea ehiihboracensis. 

IK. oonotima (neat).* Jl. yellow, on short radical scapes, f. 
obliquelv ovate, pale bright green, the base of the prinninal veins 
iiiarxetl by an oblong blotch of deep green. South America, 1874. 
A neat, dwarf, tufted perennial. 

M. oorllfolto (Coris-leavod). A synonym of (kUathea omata 
reyalis. 

M. depr— — (depressed); f. pale green in the centre, with brown 
blotches. Brazil, 1880. 

M« leuooneurA (white-veined). A synonym of Calathsa kiieo^ 
> neura. 

M. L Kerohowiaiut (Kerchove’s). A synonym of Calathsa Ksr* 
choviana. 

M. majMtleA (majestic). A synonym of Calathsa oniata 
majesitea. 


M. MBiaHti (Mazell’s). 1. shining, broad, rotundate, green at 
centre and margin, and marked with two broad grey bands. 
Soutii America, 1871. A fine plant. 
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Maraata—con^inued. 

IL plaiUito^plota (piniiately>iiuurked). A lynonym of Calatkea 

M. Porteana (Porte’s).* 2. oblong*acaininate, bright green on the 
upper side, stnped with transverse bars of white ; under surface 
ricn purple. A. 3ft. Bahia, 1859. An elegant, erect-growing 
species. 

M. r^galls (regal). A synonym of Calatkea amata regalis. 

M. roMO-lllloata (rosy-lined). A synonym of Calatkea amata 
ro9eo4ineata, 

M. roMO-piOta (rosy-painted). A synonym of Calatkea roeeo- 
pieta 

M. aagoriaiia (Sagorian).* 1. oblong, very pale green, marked on 
each side the midrib with oblong-oblique bars of deep green. 
South America, 1862. A pretty dwarf perennial. 

M. smaragdlna (emerald-green).* 2. emerald-green, with a dark 
green central stripe. Ecuador, 1870. Syn. Calatkea emaragdina. 
BI« Striata (streaked). 2. about Sin. long, and 2in. wide, pale 
green, profusely streaked and striped with white and pale 
yellow, /i. 6iu. Philippines. A very desirable dwarf-growing 
species. 

BI. teaaellata KegoUAUi (Kegelijan's checkered) A synonyin 
of Calatkea bella. 

MA&ANTSJB. A tribe of ScitamineoB, 
KA&ASaSXUS (from maraHnnoe, withering; on ac- 
count of tbe plants being dry and leathery). A genus 
of MushroomR oharactorisod by not decaying readily, but 
by being so tough and leathery in all their parts that, 
after being quite dried, they can resume their form when 
again moistened. The cap is fixed to the stalk by the 
middle of the lower surface, and the gills are tough, 
and are not incised at all. The species are rather 
numerous. They are usually of small size. The best- 
known species in the genus is Af. oreadee (the Cham- 
pignon or Fairy-ring Mushroom), common on lawns as 
one of the Fungi that make the so-called Fairy Kings. 



Fig. 512. Marasmius orkades. 


This Mushroom (see Fig. 512) varies from lin. to 2in. 
across the cap, and is provided with a stalk about 2in. 
or Sin. long. It is smooth aboVe, luid rather moist, 
striped at the margin, and pale reddish. The gills are 
nearly white. It has an agreeable odour, and is much 
esteemed as an article cf food. 

XAJULTTXA (named after J. F. Maratti, an Italian 
botanist, who published, in 1700, a book, “ De Floribus 
Filioum **). Including Eupodium and Qymnoihera. Obd. 
Ft2tre«. A well-marked genus, comprising about eight 
species of stove or greenhouse evergreen Ferns, extending 
all round the world within the tropics, and a little beyond 
the Southern one. Capsules sessile or stalked, four to 
twelve, concrete in boat-shaped synangia, which con- 
sist of two opposite rows of capsules, dnd open by 
slits down their inner faces. The species are strong- 
growing, distinct,' and very ornamental, and thrive best 
Ui a oompost of equal parts loam, peat, and river sand. 


OF Horticulture. 

Xarattla — continued. 

If Marattias are grown in a stove fernery, they should 
be placed partially in the water ; being swamp-loving 
fdants, they will grow more luxuriantly in such a situa- 
tion. For general culture, see Fema. 

M. alata (winged), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. long, lin. or more thick, scaly. 
/rondnift, to 4ft. long, tripinnatidd, the lower pinnsB the largest, 
the ultimate divisions ^in. to jin. long, about {in. broad, obloiig, 
the edge serrate or creiiaie ; under surface more or less chaffy, 
sy/ian/na copious, sub-marginal, half a line to three-quarters of a 
line long, the sides erect, the attachment oblong or roundish. 
West Indies, <&c., 1793. A very handsoino plant, perhaps the 
best of the genus, thriving well in the cool fernery or conserva- 
tory. Syn. Oymnotheca alata. 

M. attenuata (attenuated), ati. 3ft. to 4ft. long, smooth, fronda 
3ft. to 4ft. long, tripinnatc ; pinnae l^ft. to 2ft. long, lower ones 
with a stalk 6in. long, and two or three pinnules on each side, the 
latter with a terminal segment and three or four on each side, 
which are 4in. to 6in. long, lin. or more broad, apex serrated, 
base enneate, lower ones short-stalked ; surfaces naked ; rachises 
not winged, agnangia sub-marginal, the sides vertical ; receptacle 
linear. Australia, 1863. Greenhouse. 

BI. oioutnfolla (Cicuta-leaved). ati. 1ft. to 2ft. long. lin. thick, 
smooth. Snmda 5ft. to 6ft. long, bipinnate ; lower pinnie, 1ft. to 
Ijift. long, often 1ft. broad; pinnules oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 
6in. lung, lin. broad, edge entire or serrulate, base cuneate or 
„ Jy rounded ; surfaces naked ; rachis of piiiim^ slightly winged 
towards the apex, aytiangia a short distance from the edge, deep- 
cleft. Brazil, 1878. Stc»ve. Syn. Oymnotheca eicutcefolia. 

BL elegans (elegant). This is a mere form of M. fraxinea. 

BI. ftraarinea (ashen), ati. 1ft. to 2ft. long, lin. to llin. thick, 
smooth, scaly and swollen in the lower part, fronds oft. to 15ft. 
long, bipinnate or casually tripinnate ; pinnie 1ft. to 2ft. lung, 
often 1ft. broad ; pinnules oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to 6in. long, ^in. 
to l^in. broad, the apex acuminate, the edge entire or serrulate, 
the base cuneate or slightly rounded ; surfaces naked, synangia 
usually sub-uiarginal, in close rows, half a line to one and a half 
lines long, the .sides verticuil, the receptacle linear, with from six 
to twelve capsules on each side. Guinea Coast. Stove. “From 
this,” remarks Mr. J. G. Baker, “ we cannot .separate clearly many 

I ilants which have been regarded as distinct,” of which the foi- 
owing are licheved to be in cultivation : M. purpuraacenst 
a reduced, fleshy form, as if grown in a very exposed situation ; 
the fronds not more than from 3ft. to 4ft. high ; lower pinnules 
often cut down to a distinctly-winged rachis. M. salicifoliat 

f unnules sharply toothed throughout, often only ^in. to ifin. 
>road. ajfnangia with about six capsules on each side, not so 
close or so near the edge. 

BI. Kaulfassii (Kaulfuss’). ati. 2ft. to 3ft. long, thick, nakod. 
fronds 3ft. to 4ft. long, quadripinnatiild ; the lowest piniue much 
the largest, all except the lowest pair pinnatitld, 1ft. or more long, 
6in. to 8in. broad ; pinnules 3in. to 4in. long, the rachis very dis- 
tinctly winged ; segments oblong, deeply and bluntly toothed ; 
surfaces naked, synangia half a line to three-quarters of a line 
long, not marginal, deeply cleft, the sides ultimately spreading. 
West Indies, Ac. Stove. Syn. Eupodium Kauljuaaii. 

BI. laxa (loose), ati. 1ft. to 2ft. long, smooth, fronds several feet 
long, bipinnate ; lower pinnm l^ft. to 2ft. long, often 1ft. broad ; 
pinnules oblong-lanceolate, 4in. to6in. long, jin. to lin. broad, the 
edge inciso-crenate, the base cordate ; surfaces naked ; rachis 
slightly winged towards the apex, synangia quite close to the 
edge, three-quarters of a line to one line long, the sides always 
erect, the attachment linear. Mexico. Stove. Syn. Oymnotheca 
laxa. 

BI. purpurasoens (purplish). A form of M. fraxinea, 

BI. MdioifOlUt (Willow-leaved). A form of M. fraxinea. 

MAJtCSBCSNT. Permanent; not falling off until 
the part whioh bears it is perfected, but withering long 
before that time ; e.g.^ flowers of Loheliay OrohanchCy Ac. 

MA&CO&AVXEjE. A tribe of Tematroemiarew, 

MASS8TAXL. A common name for Kippuris 

▼ulg^aris (which see). 

XABOY&XCABFUS (from margarony pearl, and 
karpoHy a fruit; resemblance in white fruit). Pearl 
Fruit. Ord. Roaacem. A small genus (three species) of 
branched, rigid, leafy shrubs, of which one is broadly dis- 
persed over the temperate regions of South America and 
the Andes of Patagonia, Brazil, and New Granada, another 
inhabits Chili, and a third Peru. Flowers small, inoon- 
spionous, solitary in the axils, sessile. Leaves alternate, 
crowded, imbricated, variable. The undermentioned 
speoies is a pretty little hardy evergreen, well suited 
for the rookery ; * and should be so planted that its 
branches can rest on a dark-ooloured stone, whioh will 
show up the fruit to advantage. A rich, light soil -such 
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Margyricarpiu — continued. 

M a mixture of sand, loam, and leaf mould — is most 
suitable. Propagated freely by cuttings, taken in summer, 
and pricked into moist peat, under a boll glass 5 or by 
layering the branchoa. 



f 10. 51S. Marotricarpus setosus, showing Tlabit and detached 
Portion of Fruiting Branch. 


aetoana (bristly).* yt. green, very small, axillary, sessile. All 
summer, fr. white, forming the main feature of attraction, Ain. 
to Ain. in diameter, remaining in perfection a considerable time. 

1. impari * pinnate : leaflets awl •shaped, reflexed, deep green 
A. 2ft to 4ft. Andes. 1829. See Fig. M3. 

M ARI Aif TH U 8 (from Maria, Mary, and anfho#, a 
flower; dodicaUal to the Virgin Mary). Ord, PHtosporea:. 

A genna compriaing about fourteen apeciea of grecnhouae 
under-ahrnba, with procumbent, flexuoua, or, more fre- 
quently, twining branches, limited to Auatralia. Flowers 
blue, white, or reddish, in terminal compact panicles, 
naually corymbose or almost umbellate, rarely solitary ; 
petals connivont at base or above the middle, spreading 
at top. Leaves entire, toothed, or the lower ones oooa* 
sionally lobed. This genus is sometimes confused with 
DUlardierat from which it difTors in its capsular, not 
baccate, fruit. The spedes thrive in a compost of sandy 
loam and fibry peat, and are admirable plimts for train- 
ing on oylindrioal trellises. Propagated, in April or 
May, by cuttings of balf-ripenod shoots, inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, in gentle bottom heat. 

Bf. ofemloo-pnnotatiui (bIue-sp<Htcd). Jl, grevUih-blue, each 
petal witbabluck spot, In terminal heads. April, f., first ones 
occasionally toothcsl or lobed ; all the others cniite entire ; 
lower ones 3in. to Ain. long, upper ones 2in. to 3in. long. h. Aft. 
1840. (B. M. 3893.) 

ML Dnunmondlaans (Drummond's). Jl. lilac ; petals Ain. long ; 
sepals hairy ; peillcels terminal, one to three together. 1. from 1 
obovttte to oblong-laticeolate. mostly acute, or with a small ; 
recurywl point, toothe«i or entire, sessile or narrowed into a short , 
petiide ; lowest ones sometimes deeply cut. 1865. Young shoots 
and leaves hairy, or rarely glabrous. (B. M. 5^.) 

MABZCA (from marainOt to flag; rorerring to the 
ephemeral nature of the flowers). Ord. Jridem. A genus 
of about nine species of stove or greenhouse herbaceous 
perennials, of which one inhabits 'Western tropical Africa, | 
and the rest are natives of Eastern tropical America. 
Perianth with three spreading outer, and three smaller 
inner, segments. Loaves coriaceous, elongate, ensiform. 
Rhizomes short. The few species in cultivation are very j 
pretty plants, and thrive in a well-drained, jich compost ! 
nf turfy loam, a little well decomposed manure, and a | 
liberal proportion of sand. When in a growing state, i 
and at flowering time, plenty of water must be supplied. { 


Mftrioa — continved. 

Propagated readily by division of the rhizomes, in- 
serting each portion in sand, in a high bottom heat. 
When both shoots and roots are emitted, the young 
plants may be potted singly, and treated similarly to 
established plants. See aUo Cipura. 

M. braeliypiis (short-stalked).* .A yellow, barred at the base 
with horizontal brownish-red stripes. 1. in a distichous rosette, 
ensiform, lAft. long. West Indies, 1871. A very fine stove 
species, resembling 31. Northiaiia in general appearance. Syn. 
Oypella braehypue, (B. M. 6380.) 

M. omrulea (bluek* JU blue : claws of outer and Inner perianth 
segments yellowish, barred with transverse bands of brown and 
orange ; scape many-flowered, erect ; spathe not viviparous ; 
stigmas united, petal-Hka May and June. L bright green, 3ft. 
to Aft. long, lin. to lAin. broad, acuminate, h. 2tt. Brazil, 1818. 
Stove. (B. R. 713.) Svn. Cypella catrulea (under which name it 
is figured in B. M. 5612). 

M. giftflintw (sword-shaped). A synonym of Dobartia ffladiata, 
M. graollls (slenderk* /I., outer segments of the perianth white 
or bluish, and variously marked at the base ; inner ones small, 
strangely curved, and spotted with reddish-brown, disposed on 
viviparous scapea Summer. 1. lin. or more broad, tapering. 
A 2ft. Brazil, 183a St«.vo. (B. M. 3713.) 

M. hnmllls (dwarf). Jl.. limb of outer perianth ae^ents whitish, 
with transverse liars of yellow and brown at the base; inner 
segmente, upper portions blue and white, lower yellow, barred 
with orange-red. 1. bright green, ensiform, bluntly acuminate. 
Brazil, previous to 1825. Stova (L. B. C. 1081.) 

M. li. lutea (yellowX A synonym of 31. lutea. 

M. lUtaa (yellowX* This spec ies much Teseiiibles M. hutnUie, but 
may be distinguished by the following points ; fl.. outer segment 
lirighter yellow, with five (instead of four) bars of a redder 
colour : the ends of the inner ones white, with green liars (instead 
of plain purple). April. L narrower and straighter. Stem 
short, bracteate ; bracts Inclosing ttie ramnles longer and 
straighter. h. 6in. Brazil, 1840. Stove. (B. M. 3809, under 
name of if. hutnilu lutea.) 

M. Northlana (North'sX* /!., onter semnents of the perianth 
white, yellowish, and elegantly mottled with deep red at the base ; 
inner' ones curved, barrier with blue at the apex, and veined with 
I red at the base. June. I 2ft long, 2in. wide. h. Aft Brazil, 
1789. A very handsome stove species, hut rarely seen in culti- 
vation. (B. M. 6.54 ) 



Fio. 3^4. African Marigold (Taobtu iRiorAX 

MABZOOLD, or MABTOOZiD (Calendula oj/lH- 
nalie). A hardy axmnal, onltivated in kitchen gardene 
for the nee of ite flowera, wbioh are gathered when open, 
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dried slowly, and stored for use in sonps, &o. Seeds 
should be sown in March or April, in drills 1ft. apart, 
and the plants thinned, in duo course, to a similar 
distance. 1’here arc single and double-flowered varieties 
cultivated, both forming excellent mixed border plants, 
apart from their use referred to above. The half-hardy 
annual Marigolds employed in summer bedding and for 
mixed flower borders, belong to the genus Tagetes, the 
African (see Fig. 514) being 2\ erecta, and the French 



Fig. S15. French Marigold (Tagktks patula). 


(see Fig. 515) T. patula. Lemon and orange -coloured 
varieties predominate in the African Marigolds, while the 
French sorts iiichnlo, in addition to yellow, flower-heads 
of a rich velvety brown, beautifully striped and marked. 
Numerous dwarf strains are now obtainable, which, 
from their compact and floriforous habit, are very de- 
sirable and attractive garden plants. They are increased 
readily by seeds, which should be sown in a frame by 
the middle of April, and the seedlings afterwards trans- 
planted outside. A moderately rioli light soil is most 
favourable for Marigolds, and a space of about 9in. 
between the plants should be allowed in bedding ar- 
rangements. 

MAB8H. See CaJtha. 

MA&ZXiA (the native name of tlie tree in the 
Antilles). Stn. Scyphtra. Oku. TematraemiaceoD, A 
small genus (four species) of very ornamental stove ever- 
green West Indian and South American trees or shrubs. 
Flowers disposed in axillary racemes; sepals and petals 
four or five, latter imbricated. Leaves opposite, parallel, 
penniveined. The undermentioned is the only species 
known to our gardens. For culture, see Mahurea. 

M* raoemoaa (racemose). A. greenish-wliitn, in axillary racemes. 
August. 1. opposite, obloiig-lanceoliite, elegantly veined, entire, 
full of pellucid dots. h. 15ft. West Indies, 1827. Tree or 
shrub. 

MABZFOSA LZLT. See Calochortus. 

MABJOZtAM {Origani, ni). Marjoram is cultivated 
for the use of its aromatic loaves, either in a green or 
a dried state, for flavouring and other culinary purposes. 
The common species (0. rulgare) is a native hardy peren- 
nial, seldom grown in gardens. Two species generally 
cultivated are Sweet or Knotted Marjoram (O. Uojomna), 


Marjoram — continued. 

and Pot Marjoram (0. Onites). Sweet Marjoram is not 
an annual, but is usually treated as such, as the plants 
will not stand the winter outside. Seeds may be sown, 
for an early supply, in March, on a gentle hotbed, and 
again, in a warm position, in the open ground, during 
April. The plants may be thinned, when large enough, 
to 6in. or Sin. apart. Cut the tops as they begin to 
flower, about July, and dry them slowly in the shade, for 
use in the following winter and spring. Pot Marjoram 
is a hardy perennial, which prefers a warm situation 
and a rather light soil. It is usually increased by divi- 
sions, in early spring, or by cuttings, inserted under a 

hand glass, in summer. A space of 1ft. between the 

rows, and nearly as mnob from plant to plant, should 
be allowed. Tlio tops should be dried and preserved in 
the same way as Sweet Marjoram, and they may also be 
used for similar purposes. 

MARLS A (its native name in Assam). Syns. 
Pseudalangium, Rhylidandra, Stylidium, Stylis. Okd. 
ComacecB. A smaU genus (four or five species) of 

glabrous, pubescent, or tomentose, greenhouse trees or 
sbmbs, natives of tropical and sub-tropical Asia, the 
warmer parts of Australia, and the Pacific Islands. 

Flowers white, hermaphrodite, disposed in axillary, simple 
or dichotomous oymes, with articulated pedicels ; petals 
four to eight, free, or cohering in the base of the tube. 
Leaves alternate, petiolate, membranaoeons, oblong-lan- 
oeolate or broadly-oordate, rotnndato, oblique, entire or 
angularly lobed. The spocios best known to cultivation 
is C. begonicpfolia. It thrives in a compost of sandy 
loam and peat. Propagated by cuttings of short side 
shoots, detached with a heel, and inserted in sand, under 
glass. 

Bf. begoxiiflBfolia (Begonia-loaved). yf. yellowish, in axillary 
dichuttiinous cymes. Summer. 1. alternate, oxstipuluto, potio- 
late, unequally cordate, ucuminntod, angularly lobed or entire. 
An evergreen snnib or tree, oft<m small, but sometimes attaining 
a height of 60ft. Northern India, Ghiiui, and Japan, 1824. 
(B. B. xxiv. 61.) 

MARMORATE. Marbled ; traversed by irregular 
veins of colour. 

MARROW, VEGETABLE. See Cnenrbita Fepo 
ovifera and Vegetable Marrow. 

MARRUBZUM (the old Latin name nsed by Pliny, 
probably derived from the name of a town in Italy). 
Obd. Lahiatce. A genus comprising about thirty species 
of hardy perennial, usually tomentose or woolly herbs, 
of no horticultural value. Flowers in generally many- 
flowered axillary whorls. Leaves wrinkled, rarely cordate 
at the base, usually out; floral leaves similar, exceeding 
the flowers. M. rulgare is the common Korehound 
(which see for culture). 

MARSDEEZA (named after William Marsden, 
P.R.S., 1754-1836, author of a History of Sumatra). In- 
cluding IJarrisonia. Syns. Leichardtia and Sicyocarpus. 
Obd. Asclepiadem. This genus c<)mpriBos about sixty 
species of stove, groenbonso, or half-hardy, twining or 
rarely snb-erect shrubs or sub-shrubs, disposed over the 
tropical regions of the New, as well as the Old, World, 
with one species extending to the FJast Mediterranean 
region. Flowers small or medium, much smaller than in 
Stephanolis ; calyx five - parted ; corolla campanulate, 
urcoolate, or rarely salver-shaped or sub-rotatc. Leaves 
opposite. Marsdonias thrive in a sandy loam, with a 
little leaf mould or i>eat. Propagated, during April or 
May, by cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in 
gentle bottom heat. 

M. Cundiiranffo (('undurango). Jl. whitish ; corolla between 
bell-shaped and funnel-.shaped, very Ann. Suinraor, 1. stalked, 
obloiig-rotundate, acute or acuiniiiate, ^^itlI greyish-yellow hairs 
beneath. Central America. Stove climber. SYN. Gunulobus 
Cundurango, 

BK. ereota (erectX Jl. white, sweet-scented, numerous ; segments 
of the corolla limb beurdless; cymes umbel -formed. July. 

2 U 
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1. eordate'Ovatr, arute. Stt*in erect, h. 3ft. to 6ft. South*eaHt 
Europe and Asia Minor, 1597. llulf-hardy sub-erect ahnib. 

M. flavescenB < yellow isli). /!. yellowish ; t'ynios uiany-flowerod ; 
corolla sub-rotute. June nnd Julv. 1. obloiigdunceolate, aou- 
iniiiated, somewhat undulated, glabrous' above, clothed with 
Jioarv toiueiituni beneath. New South Wales, 1823. Stove twining 
fehrub. (li. M. 3289.) 

M. lonioeroides (Lonieera-like). /Z. re>d ; corolla fleshy, urcoo- 
late; umbels pedunculate, terminal. Autumn. L opposite, de- 
cus.satc. 2in. t<o 3in. long, elliptic-cordate, obtuse, h. oft. Bra/.ll, 
1825. Erect stove shrub. (B. M. 2699, under name of liarrinunHi 
tonierroides.) 

M. maonlata (spotted), fl, variegnttMl, pale green and purplish- 
brown ; cymes urobelliform, sub-sessile ; sepals roundish, ciliate ; 
corolla rotate-infundibular. June to August /. broad-elliptic, 
spotted, cordate, h. 20ft. Trinitlad, 1834. Plant glabrous. 
Stove climber. (B* M. 4299.) 

M. suaveolcns (sw eet-scented), ft. white, fragrant ; corolla with 
a veutrico.se tube and a bearded throat ; panicles axillary, six t<» 
eight - flowered. July. 2. oval -lanceolate, glabnuis, veinless. 
Stem erect or twining, h. 2ft to 3ft. New South Wales, 1816. 
Oreenhou.se shrub. (B. 11. 489.) 

M. tenaclsalma (very toughX ft. greenish-yellow ; corolla salver- 
shaped, segments broad, obtuse ; cymes large. June. 2. cordate, 
acuminated, tomentose on both surfaces. Stem twining. India, 
1806. (ireenhouso shrub. 

MA&SKALLIA (named after Humphrey Marshall, 
an American botanical author, who published, in 1785, 
a list of the trees of the United States). Stnr. Per- 
sooniii (of Michaux), TheroJepta , TraUenikia. Ord. Com- 
positce. A ifonus comprising four species of hardy 
perennial herbs, natives of North America. Flowor- 
heads purplish or rose, reiembling those of a Scabious, 
solitary ; involucral scales linear-lanceolate, leafy, in one 
or two rows ; receptacle convex or conical, chaffy ; 
florets all tubular. The undermentioned species (the 
only one cultivated) is interesting rather than hand- 
some, and is very suitable for borders in any light 
stiil. Propagated by seeds, sown in a warm border, 
during late spring. 

M. osespltoaa (tufte<l).* ft.dtmda bluish-white, about l^in. across. 
June. 1. itlt*fmate, entire, glabrous, tufted. Stem.s several from 
the same tuft. h. 1ft. Texas, 1^7. (B. M. 3704.) 

MABSH CINQUSrOII.. See Comamm. 
KAKSH MALLOW. See Althaa. 

MABSK MABZOOLB. Sec Caltha. 

MABSK TBEFOIL. See Menyanthei tri- 
foliata. 

MAB8ILBA (named after Count A. F. Marsigli, of 
Bologna, 1G58-1730, a yjatron of botany). Obd MareileoB. 
This genus comprises about four species of aquatic 
plants, widely distributed. The two species described 
below are abundant in Australia. Two others are found 
in Europe, &c. Bhizomo cremping, rooting at the nodes. 
Stipes often, but not always, confined at the base with 
those of the barren fronds, as in Opktogloseew. Barron 
fronds with a long petiole or stipes, the lamina divided 
into four digitate leaflets, with numerous forked veins 
radiating from their base. 8ori linear, on transverse 
veins proceeding from the upper side or midrib of the 
involucre into two scries of transverse cells; each sorus 
consists of a few macrosporungia, each one surrounded 
by several microsporangia; involucres sessile or stipitate. 
The species thrive in turfy loam or peat, and the pots 
in which the plants are growing should be partially 
plunged in water. 

M. Drnmmondil (Drummond’s). Ktip€*8 of the barren fronds 
usually long and slender; leaflets broadly obovate-ciineate, or 
fan-shaped, more or less crenate or shortly lohed, or rarely 
quite entire, involucres larger than in M. hirsuta, the stipes or 
peduncles clustered, free from the base. Ends of the rhizome, 
under side of the leaflets, and involucres, more or less stlky- 
hairy. Syn. M. wacropus (H. O. F. 63). 

M. hlrsuta (hairy). Young ends of the rhizome densely rusty- 
villoii.s. J,eafletH obovate or broadly cuneate, sparingly or 
dens*dy hirsuU' underneath, the stipes usually l6ng and blender. 
inrnhu'tcH small, usuallv clustered, sessile at the base of the 
barren fronds, or on a stipes shorter than the involucre. 

M. tnacropus (long-.stalked). A synonym of if. Drvmvwiidii. 
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MABSILSBS. A small order of aquatic plants, 
of variable habit. Thoro are no true leaves. Fronds, 
as in Filices^ prooeoding from the rhizome, and rolled 
inwards (oiroinate) at the top when young ; barren ones 
either reduced to a linear stipes or bearing a leaflike 
lamina divided into four digitate leaflets; fertile ones 
on a shorter stipes or nearly sessile, the lamina recurved 
with the margins united, forming an ovoid or globular 
utricle, usually called an involucre. Spore oases of two 
kinds, as in some l/ycopodincecc, but arranged, as in Filicee, 
in Bori inside the involucre (i.e., on the under surface of 
the recurved frond) ; each sorus inclosed in a membranous 
iiiduHium, apparently dividing the involucre into as many 
cells. The order is limited to the two Australian genera, 
Mtirsilen and Pilularia, both of which have a wide range 
in the New, as well as in the Old, World. According to 
Bontham, they might well be regarded as forming a tribe 
of Piliceif, to which they arc ranch more closely allied 
than to Lyropodincecp^ with some genera of which they 
have been frecjuently associated. The sporangia of Mar- 
silea^ after the pools in which the plants grow are dried 
up, are found in great abundance on the surface of the 
soil, and form a miserable article of food, which has, 
however, saved the lives of some of the exploring 
parties w'ho have traversed Australia. 

MABTAOON LZLY. See Lilium Martagron. 
MABTZmBZIA (named in honour of Balthassar 
Martinez, a Spanish naturalist). Stn. Aiphanes. Obd. 
Palnur. A small genus (about seven species have been 
described) of very ornamental stove palms, rarely ex- 
ceeding 20ft. in height, natives of tropical America. 
Flower-spikes simply branched, inclosed in a double 
spathe, the outer of which is incomplete. Fruit yellow, 
Bca-rlet, or pink. Leaves pinnate ; segments wedge-shaped 
or three-sided, the broad upper end very much jagged. 
Trunks cylindric^al. The few species in cultivation Uirive 
in a compost of sandy loam and peat, in about equal 
parts. A strong heat, and an abundance of water, are 
most essential to success. Propagated by seeds. 

BI. oaryotasfolia (Oaryota-leaved).* 1. full dark green on both 
surfaces, pinnate, 3ft. to 6£t. lone ; pimiffi cuneate, pnrniorse, 6in. 
to 12in. long, 4in. to 6in. hroacl at the apex. Several pairs of 
pinna) are produced in close proximity, at intervals of about 6in. 
to lOin. apart. Stem slender, and, as well as the petioles and 
back of the leaves, densely clothed with long black spines. New 
Oreiiada, 1845. (<;. C. 1872, 171.) 



Fig. 616. Martinkzia kkosa. 


M. erosa (bitten), l pinnate, consisting of a few pairs of nar- 
ruwish leaflets at the base, and a pair of broader ones at the 
apex, all obliquely erose * both stalks and blades, the latter lioth 
aiiove and beneath, thickly furnished with long, brown, needle- 
like spines, which, in the case of the blades, are developed front 
the rather proniinent veins ; leafstalks mealy. South America, 
1871. See Fig. 616. (U. C. 1872, Fig. 296.) 
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BK. graaatoiiaia (New Grenadan).* I roundiRh-oblong or 
roundieh’ovate in outline* entire at the base, bifid at the apex, 
evenly toothed along the edges ; petioles and rachis anned with 
dark brown, needle-shaped spines, which vary from ^in. to lin. 
long, and are spreading or denexed. Columbia, 1874. 

Bl. Lindenlana (Linden’s). L, upper surface bright green, paler 
below, pinnate; the terminal pinnae much the larger; petiole 
sheathing, profusely armed with long, slender, black spines. 
h. 16ft. Columbia, 1869. (I. H. n. s. 99.) 

aSABTZmS&ZA. A Hynonym of Kielmeyera 

(which aee). 

MAKT7NZA (named after John Martyn, F.R.S., 
1699-1768, once ProfesBor of Botany at Cambridge, 
author of “Historia Plantarum Variorum”). Ord. 
PedalinecB. A genus comprising about ten species of 
erect or prostrate, olammy-pubeflcont, greenhouse herbs, 
sometimes annual, sometimes with a largo tuberous 
perennial root, natives of the warmer regions of 
America. Flowers pink, violet, or pale yellowish, in 
short terminal racemes; corolla tube oblique or deenrved 
at base, limb with live spreading lobes. Capsule sub- 
drapaoeous, terminating in two carved beaks or hooks 


Fia. 517. Fruit of Martynia lutea. 

(see Fig. 617). Leaves opposite or alternate, long-stalked, 
cordate, thickly sinuate-toothed or palmately lobod. The 
best-known spooies is M. ftngnms. This thrives in well- 
drained porous soil, in a warm, sheltered situation. 
Seeds should bo sown, during the early part of spring, 
on a gentle hotbed, or in a warm, moist greenhouse, 
and the seedlings transferred to the open border about 
the latter part of June; or they may be grown on in 
pots for greenhouse decoration, if desired. The other 
species require similar treatment. All those described 
below are annuals. 

BL MmiUl (annual). A synonym of JIf. proboscidea 
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BL dlaadra (diandrous). yf., thyrsoid in the forks of the stem, 
drooping;^ corolla with a white tube, tinged with purple, and 
spotted with red and yellow ; limb pale roil, with a shiny purple 
spot at each segment. July. f. oppfisito, lohed, cordate at the 
base, villous and viscid. Stem branched, h. 2ft. Mexhso, 1731, 
(A. B. R. 576; B. R. 2001.) 

BL fTanrans (fragrant).* fi. crimson-purple, with a yellow throat, 
large, fragrant, disposed in haiulMtuio snikes. bummer and autuinn. 
Jr. very singular, prolonged iipwarris into two curved, sharp, 
hooked horns. Sin. to 4in. long. 1. large, long-stalked, cordate, 
angled, coarsely-toothed, h. 2ft. Mexico, 1840. If gatliered 
when very young, the fruit is said to make an agreeable pickle 
in vinegar. (B. M. 4292 ; B. R. xxvii. 6.) 

M. Intea (yellow), yl. orange-yellow, suffused with idootl-colour 
inside, laige, funnel-shaped. August. 1. opposite, conlato-orblcu* 
lar, tootlied, clothed with glandular down. Stem branclied, 
downy. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Brazil, 1825. See Kig. 517. (B. IL 934.) 



Fid. 518. Martynia proboscidea, showing Habit and detached 
Portion of Inflorescence. 


Bl. probORCtd®* (proboscis-like).* yi. with a yellowish-white tube, 
variegated with green, yellow, and violet spots ami linos ; llmii 
wide, pale violet, marked with sail’ron -coloured and violet dots 
and lines. July. 1. alternate, lobed, cordate at the iiase. Stem 
branched. A. 1ft. to 3ft. Mexico, 1738. Sv.\. M. annua. See 
Fig. 518. (B. M. 1056.) 

MARVEL OF PERU. See Mirabilia Jalapa. 
MART(H>LD. See Marigold. 

MASCARENKA8IA (from the Masearene Islanda, 
whore it is found). Ord. Apocijnacex. This genus com- 
prises about four species of stove shrubs or small trees, 
natives of Madagascar. Flowers whitish-purple, sub-sessile 
in the nodes, fasciculate or sub-solitary, terminal, or in 
one species scarcely axillary, large ; calyx small, five- 
parted, the segments ovate or narrow; corolla salvor- 
shaped, the tube cylindrical, the throat contracted ; lobes 
five, ovate, twisted. Leaves opposite. For culture of 
the under-mentioned species, see Eipladenia. 

Bl. Curnowlaiia (Gurnow’s).* yt., corolla scarlet, glabrous ; tube 
^tu. long, swollen above ; lulies nearly lln. long, uvate-lanceolatc, 
acuminate ; calyx of five subulate, erect teeth, much shorter than 
the corolLa tube ; cymes terminal, few-flowered ; peduncles rather 
longer than the petioles ; pedicels shorter. August. 1. opposite, 
3in. to 4in. long, shortly stalked, oblong or oblong-lanceolate, 
entire, obtusely pointed, the base acute and rounded ; petioles 
long. A slender shrub. (B. M. 6612.) 

MA8BEVALLZA (named after Dr. Masdevall, a 
Spanish botanist and physician). Ord. Orchidem. Of this 
genus upwards of 150 have been described as species. 
They are cool-house epiphytal Orchids, inhabiting the cool, 
wooded, mountainous regions of tropical America, from 
Peru to Mexico, a few being found in Brazil and (luiana. 
Flowers often beaptifnlly coloured or variously spotted, 
medium or rather large, borne generally singly, but some- 
times two or several, on radical stalks; sepals joined 
into a tube, except at their apices, where they are 
free, and drawn out into long, narrow tails ; petals 
free, very small, concealed in the tube of the sepals, 
as is also the lip whioh is sessile and articulated 
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Masdevallia— roH^i nued, 

with the incurved, half-rounded column. LoaveB cori- 
aceous, narrowed downwards into petioles. Until a few 
years ajro, Masdevallias did not find favour with 
l3ri|flish orchid-ijrowcrs. This may, perhaps, bo accounted 
for by the fact that the earliest introduced kinds were 
amongrst the least showy of the whole g'enus. There is, 
liowever, another reason why the culture of Masdevallias 
has not yet become prcnoral, and that is, the difficulty of 
transit. Gathered in the hig-h and cool mountain ravines 
of the Andes of Peru and Now Grenada, at from 7000ft. 
to 10,000ft. elevation, they are packed in boxes, and 
have, i>orchnnce, to make a journey upon a mule’s back ^ 
for some two or three weeks before they reach the port | 
of embarkation, every day’s journey bringing them into a 
hotter region. The effect of this is that the plants are 
soon shrivelled up; and, as they have no pseudo-bulbs, 
in which to store nourishment, they arc, in many in- j 
stance.s, found, upon arrival in this counti^, to be a | 
ma.ss of usele«i8 rubbish. The plants flower two or 
three times in the conr.se of the season. Masdevallias 
are not difficult to cultivate ; indeed, there is, probably, 
no other genua of orchids which can be grown with so 
little trouble as the one under notice, providing always 
they liave a cool, moist atmosphere, and are well shaded 
fron\^ the sun in summer. The plants thrive in peat ami 
sphagnum, with good drainage, and arc propagated by 
division. 

H. abbreviata (shortentMl). fi. while, with a few purple spots ; 
racemes few-flowered. 1. Hpaihulaie, obtuse. Coluiniiia, 1878. 
Closely allied to M. politidieta^ but the flowers have usually fur , 
fewer dots. 

U. amabllla (lovely).* /f. orange-carmine. 1. ohlong-ovato, about 
bin. b»ng. A. bin. Peru, 1874. A very pretty, free-flowering 
species, (I. II. n. s. 196.) 

IL anchorlfera (unebor-beuring) Jl. purple ; the Irorders of the 
side sepals ochre, with purple spots ; tails reirurvod raceme 
distichous ; peduncle smooth. Co.sta Itica, 1884. 

BC. Armlilii (Arrain’s). fi, rose-cokmre<l, tinged with pur|ile 
wheu expiUided. 

M. attenoata (attenuated), fi. greenish-white ; sepaline hiils 
orange-yellow ; petals white, with a green middle nerve ; lii* 
ycdlow. 1. long-stalked, liiiear-ligulate. Costa Rica, 1871. 
(B. M. 6273-) 

BL Backhonslana (Backhouse's).* A flue H|»ecieK or variety, 
clostdy relaUnl to St, Chimaera, but the colours are much brighter 
and the flower much larger. Columbia, 1879. 

Bf. Barlnana (Barla’s). fi. scarlet, very freely produced. Peru, 
1876. A pretty species, closely allied t»> SI. amahiLin. 

BI* bolla (handsome).* fi. dark purplish-brown, yellow inside, 
large ; the odd sepal and the outer halves of the other sepals an; 
dfii.Mely blob^hed with dark purpliah-hrowii, the colour of th« 
long mils ; the interior sides of the equal sepals and the base of 
the od<l sepal are nearly ochre-yellow in colour. Columbia, 1878. 
(B. H. 1884, 57 ; (i. C. n. s., xiii. p. 756.) 

Bf. brevis (short), fi., upper sep.al yellow, with three rows of 
purple spots and a dark purple tail ; lateral ones having the 

? upper front area orange and purple, the rest brown ; petals 
rellowish and brown, rhomboid, with an iritlexed point ; lip 
ofig, narrow, stalked, with a pandurate fimbriate blade. British 
(luloua, 1884. 

BC. oaltira (boautlful-tailcd). petals and lip brownish-purple, 
the inner surface covered with obtuse warts ; column white, with 
nnmerous purple freckles ; tails long. 1883. 

BC. OOmpylogloMa (curved-lipped), fi. greenish-white, smaller 
than in St. eoriaceat with nine puriilish-hlack dots over the 
nerves ; tails narrower, split half the length of the perigoue ; lip 
whitish, with three violet stripes, long, mirrow, acute, angled on 
each side near the apex. 1878. 

Bf. ebelaonl ((Thelsea).* white ; Bp pandurate, mauve at the 
iMirder, brown at the blunt apex, white on the disk of the inner 
side, with a mauve line through the middle line iteneath. L with 
a very long petiolar part. 1880. A hybrid between M. Veitchiana 
and St. amabilis ; it is believed to be the first Masdevallia 
raised from seefi in Europe. 

BI. CbMtert<nil fCbesterton’s). fi. greenish -sulphur, spotted 
black ; sepals ovate, with black tails ; petals orange, with two 
black and a tumour. Columbia, 1883. Allied to St. 

BI. Cblmsnra (Chlmspra).* This plant is distinguished from M. 
WallUii (which is nsoally grown under the natne of J/. Chnnaira) 
bv its very long, acuminate, tapering, triangular sepals, lOin. to 
12in. long, blacxlsb, dotted, and hairy, and by the lip having no 
angle at its base. (G. 0. n. at zvi. 1^. 26.) 
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BI. Olvllis (civilX fi. greenish-yellow, spotted inside with brown ; 
sepals fused into a tube, terminating in three slender tails. 
1. fleshy, 4in. to bin. long. l*eru, 1864. (B. M. 5476.) 

BI. OOOOinea (scarlet).* seoals yellow outside, and, to use the 
Words of Dr. l.imlley, as red as a soldier’s coat within ; lower 
sepals expanded ami foldi'd buck, whilst the upper sepal is narrow 
and inclined to reflex. Winter. Pamplona, New Grenada. A 
nire but handNome species. (It. (1. 870; It. X. O. 74.) 

BI. ooriaoea (leathery). JL yellowish, spotted with brown i. <>11- 
purple. tu 6in. Columbia, 1872. An intcTestiiig species. 

BI. oornioulata (horned), fi. dark cinnainun-broM ii, as large as 
tlmse of SI. cjoriacca ; ]>et;(ls mniiinatlng in an ascemliiig, 
columnar, warty body. Columbia, 1878. 

BI. oraasloaudata (thick-tailed). A variety of Si. jnilynticta, 

BI. OUCUUata (hooded). Jl. glossy blackish -purple, whitish insiile 
at base : tips of tails yellow. Columbia, 1885. A flue species. 

M. Daviaii (Davis’l* JL rich orange yellow, solitary. 1. about 
8iu. long. Peru, 1874. A distinct and haiidsoine species. (B. M 
6190.) 

BI. Dayana (Day’s), ft., upper sepal yellowish-white, with seven 
membranous keels spotted with purple ; inferior connate sepals 
orange, with some purple-brown spots and latrders towards tin 
apex. /. flat, dark grt*en above, purple beneath, 4iin. )>y Sin. 
(.'olumbia, 1880. 

BI. Denisoniana (Denison'-s). fi. dark crim.son, with a magenta 
flush, very brilliant, ('olumhia, 1873. Plant of dwarf tufted 
habit. (K. M. n. s. 79.) 

BI. Sdnardl (Edward Klahoch's). fi. red, two or llirtM), homo f>n 
I»edunc]es nearly 9in. high. 1. blades sc.-ircely above iin. long ami 
i|in. wide, priHlucisl at iutervais of about liti. along the creeping 
rhizome. Columbia, 1880. A pretty species. 

BL ephippium (saddle).* fi. dark purplish-brown, with very long 
yellowish tails ; veins of lower sepals washed imtside with yellow ; 
sca^M) pluriflorous. 1 . oblong, obtuse, with long petioles, h. 1ft. 
Antkspiia, 1874. SVN. SI. Trochilun. (B. M. 6208 ; K. X. (). 195.) 

BL erinaoea (prickly), fi. light ochre, with a dark purple ring 
on the rough ovary, and a few scattered spots, small; tails and 
disks of lateral sepals orringt^. 1. linear-spathulute, 2in. lung, 
obscurely tridentate. 1881. A .small species. 

BI. aryttooohfBte (reil hristledx* fi. white and lij^ht yellow ; 
sepals covered inside with styliform processes; tails reddish- 
purple ; peduncles 4in. long. 1. 1ft. long, ;(in. broad, ('eiitra,! 
America, 1882. This resemblcH Jf. Iloufteana, but is larger. 

BI. Siatrad8B(Estrudn'.s).* fi. with a purplish-niuuve ground colour, 
tlie long sepals being pale >cllow'; scape erect, one-ttoweroil. 
AprU. J. oblong-ovate, coriaceous, deep green, alnnit 4in. long. 
New Grenada, 1874. A dwarf and profitso-flowering species. 
(B. II. 117 -,21; B. M. 6171.) 

BL florlbundla O^^u^dle-flowered).* fi. in a terminal nmhel or 
corymb j iietals white, with n triangular or square production 
on the inierior side, and a keel on the hluile, retuse at its t<»!), 
with three teeth; inferior sepals rounded at the top and suddenly 
extended into a short tail ; the very small free part of the 
upper sepal is triangular, tapering into a tail ; the tails are of a 
pretty yellow; lip nearly cordate at the base, con.strictod before 
the middle, whitish, with numerous lirowni.sh-purple spots. 1 . 
rather thick, spathnlate, shining. Brazil, 1843. 

BL Garzantna (Gargantua). fi. leather yellow ; lower part of 
tulie vmvet-purple, with three whitish stripes on eacli side ; lit) 
blackish-purple, rough ; petals and column white, striped with 
lake. Columliia, 1876. 

M. Gaskelllana (Gaskell’s).* fi. mauve-piirjile outside, with two 
yellow areas at the base and apex of the lateral sepals, and light 
yellowish, spotted with mauve, inside; tails mauve -purple. 
I, narrow-lanceolate, acute, 4in. long. 1883. An elegaut plant. 

BI. gemmata (twin).*/., dorsal sepal ochreous, triangular, with 
an orange tail of eoual length ; lati'ral sepals larger, oblique, 
ochreous at l)aso, with orange nerves, the front part purple ; tails 
orange, nearly as long as the body of the sepal ; lip purple, cor- 
date. L linear-cuneato, 2in. long, obscurely tridentate at apex. 
1883. A pretty dwarf species. 

BL ffibberosa (wnrted). Jl. dark reddish : sepals connate at base, 
ascending, curved and bent when free, tails of lateral ones green ; 
pedicels jointed to the ovaries* ptMluncle loosely raceinose, 
covei^d with numerous warts. /. cuneate-ligulate, acute, very 
narrow above the articulation, h. 6in. Columbia, 1876. 

BL graoUenta (slender), fi. blackish-purple, solitary or in pairs. 

1. oblong, acute, minutely ihree-toothea. btems slender, 5tn. to 
7in. lifgh, including the leaves. Costa Rica, 1875. 

BL Gnstavl (Gustav Wallis’s). Jl. yellowish, with a profusion of 
port-wine-coloured dots, ancl yellow tails, ^in. long, racemose. 

2. slender, lanceolate, on long petioles. New Grenada, 1875. 

BI. Harryana(Mr. Harry Veitch's). A synonym of Sf. Lindetii. 

BI. beteroptera (various- winged). Jl. Quite open : upper sepal 

yellow, transversely barred with blackish -purple, oblong, with a 
short yellow tall ; lateral sefials hlacklsh-purple, narrower, con- 
volute, with longer yellow tails; petals white: lip blackish- 
purple. New Grenada, 1876. A very pretty dwarf puUit. 

BL Meroglsfpbloa (hieroglyphic). JL, upper sepal erect, flat, 
with three dark lines and numerous dark spots ; lateral onee 
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nearly »(|uare, marked with a dark purple-brown area, and the 
lonK tails suddenly bent down. Coliiiiihia, 1882. A distinei 
plant. 

M* Kouttaana ^Van Houtte’s). fl., sepals ereamy -white, pro- 
fusely spotted with blood-red, broad, eacli lengthened out into a 
thick, terete, red tail, and ineasurin^ from 2in. to 3in. long ; scape 
ruie-flowered. July. L 1ft. Ion;;, iin. broad. Columbia, 1874. 
(K. <1. S. 2106.) 

Bl* hypodlscus (beneath-disk). /I. deep purplish-violet, with a 
long narrow opening <»n each side, and having ntunerous whitisli 
fringed crests all over the principal veins. L lilac-purplish 
beneath, on long bent petioles. 1878. A flue species. 



Fig. 619. Flower of Masdevallta ionea. 


M. iaaea (fiery).* /I. of a bright fiery red, often deeply shaded 
with crimson or violet^rose ; upper sep^ narrow, cspecialh 
towards ^he apex, bent over the flower, by which peculiarity thiV 
species is easily recognised ; sciipe one-flow'ored. 1 . on long 
letiolos. oblong, obtuse. A. 6in. Colutnhia, 1871. The daszUng 
ustreof the flowers '* is due to the refractive power of the fluid 
contained in the superficial bladdery cells of the sepals, and is, 
perhaps, unsurpassed for brilliancy in the vegetable kingdom.'’ 
See Fig. 619. (K. M. 5962.) Tlui variety Marnhalliana has yol 
lowish flowers, while Utobartiana has mauve-purple nerves. 

M* Innqiialls (unequal). Jl. ycllowisli -white, finely spotted with 
purple, somewhat cup-shaped, but well expanded, with threi- 
slender tails, lin. long. A. 6in. Columbia, 1874. 

M* (inflated). A species restunbling M. comiculata, but 

the triangular bract is much wilier and shorter, keeled at bac’k. 
The flower i.s shorter, orange-yellow, and very much inflateil. 

M. infiraota (broken). j4. whitish, dotted with brown, and fui- 
nislied with yellow tails. Brazil, 1835. (B. H. 1873, 22.) ♦ 

Bl« lonooliarls (violet-beauty).* /I. whitish -yellow, with a largo 
purplish blotch, and a few similar smaller ones. September. 

‘ 1. oblong, with a very narrow petiolar part. A. 4in. Peru, 1875. 

(B. M. 6262.) 

M. Klaboohorum (Klahoch’s). Jl. blackish-grey outside, white 
inside, with petals, lip, coltimii, and tails yellow, when fully open 
3in. iit' diameter from tip to tip of tails ; peduniplu one-flowered. 

I, oblong, obtuse. South-west America, 1876. A very distinct 
plant. 

M« lata 0‘Toad). Jl. dark brownish-red ; broml lateral sepals 
forming part of tube very ooncave ; tails yellowish ; peduncle 
thin, two-flowered. Central America, 1877. 

BI. Lalmiaillll (Lehmann's). Jl. oniuge-yellow ; peduncle 9iii. 
high. 1. oblong, acute, shorter than the peduncle, on long 
petioles. Ecuador, 1877. This plant is something in the way of 
M. polyttUta. 

BI* leontogloaaa (lion’s-tongue). Jl. lemon and ochre, spotted 
with dark purple ; lateral sepals united nearly to their apex ; 
petals white, with two purple streaks ; lip also white, with purple 
warts and blotches. 1881. 

BI* Xdbttdeal (Linden’s).* A. brilliant violet, rose, or magenta, with i 
a white eye, home singly on a peduncle, which is considerably I 
longer than the loaves. Winter and early spring. 1. oblong- 
lanceolate. New Grenada, 1869. Syn. M. Harryana. See 
Fig. 620. (F. M. 28.) The following are, amongst others, three 
handsome varieties : aeanthi/olia, with rich violet-rose coloured 
flowers; cemhiAora^ with rich rosy-lake flowers; and riygfofif, 
with dark glowing crimson flowers. 

BI. Xdvliupitoiieaiia (Livingstone’s). Jl. greenish -yellow, with 
an elongated cup, brown at the apex ; lateral sepals having dark 
purplish-brown. eye-Uke spots at tne base. 1 . spathulate-obovate, 
obtusely emargmate. Pauama, 1874. Uabit tufted. 
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M. longloaudata (long-tniled). Jl. rosy-white, ileop rrtse inside, 
bnll-shaped ; tails upwards of lin. long ; sctipe.s one or two- 
flowered. 1. olliptic-oblonu, fascicled. Brazil, 1869. (1. H. 1868, 
109.) 

M. ludlbunda (sportive), a. light yellowish, purple-spotted ; 
tails dark yellowish, ('elumbia, 1882. This f«»rm resembles 
M. Jintradas, but the sepals are rounder, the tails longer, ami the 
lip pandurate. (F. & P. 1882, 57.) 

BI. maorodaotyla (long-fingered). j(. greenish-yellow, racemose ; 
lip blackish-purple. 1. ciineuie-oblong. New Grenada, 1872. 

Bl. maonira (loiig-tailodX Jl. solitary; "the wide tube itself U 
very short, of firm texture, and slit into an upper and an inferior 
Up ; the upjier lip forms a short triangle, oxteiuUng in a long, 
strong tail ; the inferior lip is longer and broader, dividing in 
two long, strong, spreading tails ; these tails are light yeUow, the 
bodies theniselves of the sepals light brow'nish, with dark purplish- 
brown spots ; the petals, column, and lip, form, as usual, a small 
body, yellowish, with purplish dots, the middle lobe of lip being 
orange-yellow” (Reichenoach). Winter. 1. 2in. to 3in. long. 
A. 1ft. Columbia, 1874. (G. C. n. s., vii. p. 13.) 

BI. maoulata (spotted). A., sepals 2iin. long, the upper ones 
yellow, the lower ones purple, tipped with green. 1. spathiilate. 
New Grenada, 1873. (F. d. S. 2150.) 



Fig. 520. Masdkvai.ua Ltndf.ni. 


M. marRinella (margined). A. white, with the three main rib.s 
and tail green, the latter bordered with orange, and orange out- 
side ; lobes and tails spreading, the latter as long as the rest of 
the flower; raceme one or two-flowerod. 1. broadly spathiilate, 
shortly stalked. 1883. 

M. melanopua (black-stalked).* A. white, witti purplish dots and 

J ellow tails. A. 6in. Peru, 1874. (B. M. 6258, under name of 
f. polysticta.) 

n. melanoxantlia (blackisluyellow ). fl, lin. long, with a short 
yellow tube ; upper sepal yellowish, linear, acuminate ; lower ones 
whitish-green outside, covered with small brow nish warts, broader, 
bifid, i, ligulate, lin. long, attenuated at base. Now Grenada, 
1875. A curious orchid. 

BI. Blppreana (Moore’s). Jl. vellowish or lightgreen outside, with 
darker nerves and a readish hue under the lateral sepals ; inside 
chocolate-brown, very rough ; tails long. 1884. 

BI. mnsoofla (mossy). A. yellowish, roddish-nerved ; petals with 
very peculiar dilated apices ; lip deep violet, beanled ; peduncles 
hispia, two-flowered. New Grenada, 1876. 

H* my r t o nt iOTm (many-dottedl. JL yeUowish, with small brown 
dote. 1 . ^ong-spathulate. Mexico, 1874. A peculiar plant. 
(B. H. 1873, 23.) 
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M. Nycterlna (Nycterina). fi. pale yellow, finely hlotched with j 
reihnsh'bmwn, and covered with tniiiutc hairs ; triaiij^ular in j 
shape. //, 8in. C’olunihia, 1873. A pretty species for arowiuj; | 
in a basket ; it was first sent out by Linden as M. Chimm'a^ 
to which, however, it is much inferior. (F. M. n. s. 150; 

({. 11 . s., xvi. 537.) 

M. paoliyailtlia (thick -nnthered). fl, yellow i^1l-ol'h^e, nr preen 
lilac-brownish, with dark nerves on the iipfier.'-epa Is, and fainter ! 
ones on the lateral sepal.s ; upper sepahs trianpidar, with a loiiji;, 
thick tail ; lateral ones deeply connate, with a short, thick tail. 
Columbia, 1884. This specie.s somewhat re.scmhleH M. Gavijantua. 

M. pach^ra (thick -tailed), fi. yellow, small, with numerous 
brownish-red spots, disposed in many-Howered racemes. Northern 
l>eru, 1874. 

M. Parlatoreana (Parlatore’s). salmon-colour outside, finest 
scarlet, with amethyst warts, inside ; lip oblong, with obscure } 
lateral blunt lobes, wliitc, witli a very dark violet spot at the top. 
Peru, 1879. Allied to M. Harlofana, j 

BI* Porl»teiia(dove). Jl, honey -coloureil, with very strong green i 
ribs outshle : lip amethyst-coloured h. 6tii. Columbia, 1873. 
(B. M. 6159.) 

BL ploturata (variegated), jl, , sepals whitisli. oblong, quite free, ; 
with green nerves and tails, and spotted with blackish-purple, the | 
latenu ones orange at the base ; peduncles one-flowered, h. 2in. 
to 3in. Columbia, 1882. A small but pretty species. 

BL platy^l08sa(broad-tongued). (I, light yellowish, small ; tails 
short ; lip broad, full of acute warts at the to]). 1883. 

BI« polyatleta (many-dotted).* /. white, beautifully spotted with | 
dark crimson ; scape six to eight-flowered. A. bin. Peru, 1874. 
One of the most attractive of the small-flowering species, (fl. C. ' 
n. 8 ., iii. 657.) M. eramcaudata is a variety with short, .stout tails. 

IL polystiota (many-dotted), of Hooker A synonym of J/. 
melaiwpwt. 

BL poroelliceps (pig-sno.it). d. yellowish, sjieckled witli 
brown ; petals white ; lip covered with brown warts, rhomboid. 

1883. A small but pretty species. 

BL pslttaotna (parrot-like). A. dull-coloured, small, solihiry. 
Columbia, 1876. 

BL pulylnarta (cu«hioue<1). ji. olive-green, with purplish tail." 
and blotches; remarkable for the two cushions on the lower 
connate sepals. 1880. 

BL radiOMl (radiating). sepals light ochre-coloured on the 
internal upper part; the larger inner p.irt looks blackish -purple, I 
from being tlenscly coveretl with black i-sh warts tm a purplish | 
ground ; petals whitish, with a brown blotch at the base ; lip < 
white, with the upper surface of the radiating dissepiment.- j 
reildish, and with a few fringes at the black apex, t.'olumbia, 
1877. I 

BI. RelohenlMiClllaiua(Reichenbach’s).* d. 2in. long ; the funnel- 
shaped tube and slender tails whitish -yellow, with the hack pait 
blood-red. 1. spachulate, narrowed towRrd.s the base, tridentate 
at apex. Costa Rira, 187o. aurantiaca is a fine variety, with 
rich orange laieril sepal-i. 

BL Roezlll (Iluezl’s).*/., sepals blackish india-foiiple, with darket- 
warts, and having a few short liyht purple hai».- on tlie edges, 
petals light man VC, with some dark-eyed blotches ; lip also light 
mauve. Columbia, 1880. A handsome plant. (R. X. O. ii. 1%.) j 

BL rosea (rosy). Jl. rosy -purple, about 2in. long, solitary. Co- 
liuiihia, 1^. A handsome species. (Cr. C. ii. s., xiii. 680.) ! 

BL Schllinll (Schlim’s).* Jl. yellow, mottled with browidsh-n d 
spots ; the combined body of the two lower sepals produced much 
beyond that of the upper one, and somewhat pandurate In out 
lino ; tails lin. long ; scape three to six-flowered, twice as long u.s 
the leaves. 1. spathulate-elliptic, bin. to 12in. long. Venezinda, 

1884. A large and rather showy species. (B. M. 6740 ; G. C. ii. s., 
xix. Fig. 80.) 

BL Mvara (severe). Jl. port-wine-brnwn or maroon, transversely 
barred witli yellow; tW asperities ending in siiort bristh". 

1. Urge, spathuUte-oblnng. ('olumbia, 1875. This plant is allied 
to M. Chtmeeraf M. and 3/. Shuttleworthii. 

BL Shuttleworthii (Shuttle worth’s).* Jl. richly streaked with 
puiple, green, and yellow ; sepals spreading, with hmg tails. 
n. 4in. (loLumbia, 1874. A very pretty species. (B. M. 6372.) 
xanthocor)i9 is a variety with a nearly yellow dorsal sepal, finely 
striped with brown linepS. 

BL similla (pug-nosed). A. purplish, honey-coloiinal in front, 
small ; upiar sepal purolisn, with i>ellucid bars. 1. liiieardaiiceo- 
late. New Grenada, Ififfb. 

BL Kpectmm (spectre). Jl. disposed iii three-flowered ramnes ; 
sepals narrow, mottlerl with violaceous or blackisli-puriile dot-*, 
and having yellow tails as long as themselveM. (’olumbia, 1875. 
Allied to il. uerera. 

BL splendida (Hplendld).* y!., tube rich scarlet, with a violet 
sheen, Jong and slender, with abrupt tails ; petals white ; liji 
white, with a violet disk, and a dark violet knob at the apex 
Andes, 1878. A beautiful species, somewhat resembling M. 
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BI. ■wertiaefolla (Swertla-loaved). ./I. variously-coloured ; at flp.st 
t»chre, with brown spots; iifterwards purple, with the excep- 
thm of the Inner sides of the lateml sepals and their tails, 
which are yellow; pedunclt's one or several -flowered. 1. re- 
sembling those of Sicertia jwrentm. New Grenada, 1880. A 
curious plant. 

BI. torta (twisted). Jl. light ochre, dotted and striped with purpio, 
)>road-eupwcl ; tiiils yellow inside, the Intenil ones twisted, 
1. cuncate-llgulate, acute, bidentato, on long petioles. 18^ 



BI. tovarensls (Tovar).* /I. pure uliito, usually in pairs on a 
peduncle which .springs from ttie ha.se o^ and is a little longer 
tliaii. the leaver'.. Autumn and winter. 1. somewhat spathulate, 
coriaceous, deep green, erect, about bin. high. Tovar, Columbia, 
1865. See Fig. 521. (B. M. to.) 

BI, trlaagUlarlA (three-angled). Jl., sepals expanding widely, 
light ochre-corour, with innumerable light, elegant, iirownlsh- 
purple spots ; petals small, white ; lip rltoinbic, 'white, spotted 
all over with purple siKjts; its opposite part shows two 
triangular side laciuiie and a cuneate-ohlong, fringed, small, 
blackish-purple middle lacinla: these latter-mentioned parts 
are reflexed in a very elegant manner. Winter. 1. cuneate- 
oblong. Venezuela, 1842. 

BL trUurlst^llA (three-bristled).* Jl. brown and yellow ; lower 
sepals connate into a boat-shaped lip. with a long bristle on each 
side i upper sepal also ending in a bristle, 2in. from end of upper 
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to etifl of lower nepal ; petals whitish : poduneleM nhe or 
two-flowered, minutely warted, 4in. to 6in. long. 1. oaiialleii- 
lato, lin. long, terete, (^osta llica, 1876. 

Very di.stinct. (B. M. 6268.) 

M. triohnte (three-bristled). This much 
reHeinbloH JIf. triglochin^ but has loiiger 
leuves and smaller flowers, the latter of a 
rich brown-purple, with orange tails, and 
some parts of the base orange, with brown 
nerves, h. 3in. 


Maaia ng ea — continued. 

They are grown principally on account of the elegance of 
tlieir leaves. For culture, see Billbergria. 


BI. trldaotylites (three-flngered). fl. small ; 
dorsal sepal yellow ; lateral ones browni.sh- 

purple ; tails orange, sigmoid, blunt ; pe- M 

duncles very slender. L very thin, semi- ^ ^ 

terete, acute, channelled. . 

M. tli|ploollili (three hooked).* Jl. small but 
beautiful, bonie, several in succossion, on 
a peduncle not much longer than the 

leaves ; sepals red, with yellow tails ; iietals a 

pale yellow, blotched with rod on the disk ; 1^',. v 

lip pale, with some red on each side at base. MUr T ^ 

1. light glaucous-green, spotted with violet ▼ 
beneath, l^in. long, thick, narrow, spathu- 

late-cuneate, acute. Kcuador, 1878. A very Vl fflB 

dwarf plant, of neat habit. IH 

M. Trooliilttd (Trochilus). A synonym of 
M. ephippium. 

M. troglodytes (Troglodyte). A whitish 
outside, inside and tails purple -brown, 
mottled on the margin with yellow , 
spotted on the sides and apex with red- 
brown ; tails almost equal, l^in. to 2in. lung ; 
perianth opei^ Jin. in diameter ; scape one- 
flowered. 1. liuear-Iancoolate, tridentate at 
apex. Columbia, 1878. (B. H. 1877, 6.) 

M. Tabeu&a (Tube’s). sepals brownish- 
violet, with a yellow biiso and rather long 
ttiila ; petals white, as are also the lip and 
column. L soft, cuneate-oblong, acut«', 

1ft. long, petiolate. Kcuador, 1878. 

BL nroataoliya (tail-spiked), ji. dark brown, with sinall orange 
marking, mure numerous, longer-stalked, and smaller than in 
M. Schlimii, which this plant uUierwise resembles. 1882. 

BC* Vottc hl a n a (Veitch’s).* jl. solitary; outer surface of the 
sepals tawny-yellow, the Inner surface rich orange-scarlet; 
nearly the whole of this portion is densely set with short, 
erect, woolly glands, or papilhe, which are tipped with rich 
purple. Autumn and winter. 1. ub(mt Sin. long, coriaceous, 
dark green. Peru, 1867. J*robably the flnest species yet intro- 
duced. (B. M. 5739.) ijrandifiora is a magnificent form, with 
very large flowers. 

BI. ▼elUtlna (velvety). Jl. rosy-violet and white, velvety within, 
as large as those of M. KHtradir, but with longer tails ; peduncle 
slender, dark violet, one-flow cred. L ligulute, in dense tufts. 
h. 6iu. Columbia, 1875. 

BC. wesportlllo (bat-like), /f., sepals pale yellow, blotched 
with brownish-purple, having numerous yellow bristles in- 
side, and yellow tails longer than their body; petals brown 
and yellow, small: the lip is extended in a broad, trans- 
verse, keellesM epichile, the small hypochile with a somewhat 
liorseshoe-like, blunt, angular keel ; column white. Columbia, 
1877. 

BC. Waganerlaiia (Wagoner’s). Jl. yellow, with a rhomboid 
tootbleted lip. 1. small, short-stalked, very thick, h. 4in. 
Central America. (B. M. 4921.) 

BL WalUsil (Wallis’s).* Jl. yellow, spotted wi^ blood-red. Sin. 
from tip to tip of the dorsal and lateral sepalr) sepals hispid 




from tip to tip of the dorsal and lateral sepal^ sepals hispid 
with soft, spreading hairs on the inner surface, suadenly con- 
tracted into slender red-purple tuils, 3in. long ; margins reflexed ; 
potals very short, lin. long ; lip ^in. long, spathulate. December. 
1. narrowly oblanceolate, acute, 6in. to 9in. long. New Grenada. 
This plant is usually cultivated under the name of M. Chimtera, 
and is figured as such in B. M. 6152. dutcoidea is a pretty variety, 
with a white disk at the apex of each sepal, and witii a stronger 
beard. 

BL Wtnnlanfc (Winn’s). This species is siinilar to M. Roezlii, 
but larger ; the flowers arc lighter in colour, with more gradually 
tapering sepals, and an erect peduncle. 1881. 

BL KMlthtna (yellow). Jl. bright yellow, dark violet at the very 
base of even sepals, which are a little narrower than the odd 
one ; lip yellowish, with a knob at the apex. 1. cuncate-t»bh»ng. 
1880. 

BL xanthodfMtyla (yellow-fingered). Jl. greenish-white, with 
yellow tails; lip and column nicely mottled and marbled with 
dark brownish-violet. October. Tropical America, 1877. 

MAMANOSA (named after M. Massange de Lou v rex, 
A distinguished Belgian hortioulturist). Ord. Brome- 
liacece. A small genus of stove herbaceous perennials, 
now inoluded, by Beutbam and Hooker, under Caraguata. 






Fig. 522. Massangba hibroglyphica. 

M, hleroglyphioa (hieroglyphic).* 1. dark green, banded with 
violet-black, and having tueroglyphic markings. Braxil, 1878. 
See Fig. 522. (R. H. 1878, 176.) 

M. liindenl (Linden’s). 1. ligulate-oblong, abruptly acuminate, 
greyish, marked with transverse, narrow, wavy bars of violet- 
brown. Porn, 1878. (I. H. 1878, 309.) 

Id. muaalca (mosaic).* fL. in terminal close heads on an erect 
scape, provided with scarlet bracts ; corolla snow-white; calyx 
brownish, ivory-white at the apex. Spring. 1. ligulate, recurved 
at the apex, 1ft. long, 2iQ. broad, yellowish-green, marked irregu- 
larly with patches of dark green, which present a mosaic appear- 
ance. h, 1ft. Goluuibia, 1875. Rynh. Tillandsia musaica ami 
Friexia in u.><aira. (U. H. 1877, 8, 9.) 

MA8S0NIA (named after F. Masson, 1741-1805, a 
botanical traveller in South Africa). Stn. Podocallis. 
Ord. Lilmcem. A genus comprising, according to Mr. 
Baker, about twenty-five species of small-growing, green- 
house, bulbous plants, natives of South Africa. Flowers 
white, in an umbel-like head, nearly sessile between 
the leaves, and surrounded by a many-leaved scarious 
• involucre ; perianth with a cylindrical erect tube, and a 
six-cleft, spreading or reflexod limb ; scape short or 
none. Leaves radical, twin, nearly opposite, spreading, 
ovate or rarely oblong. The species are more curious 
than beautiful. They thrive in sandy peat, and, as is 
the ease with most South African bulbous plants, like 
a decided season of rest. 

BI. anguatlfolla (narrow-leaved). /{., perianth white ; segments 
linear, reflexed^ half as long as the tube ; comnbs shortly 
pedunculate, six to twenty-flowered. April. 1. lanceolate, 
ascendent, acute, 3iii. to 4in. long, lin. broad. 1776. (J). M. 736.) 
BI. Candida (white), /t., perianth white, nearly lin. long ; seg- 
ments linear-lanceolate, refiexed; corymbs twenty to thirty- 
flowered. April. 1. round, smooth, olituse, fleshy-herbaceous, 
3in. to Sin. long and broad, h. 6in. (B. R. 694.) 

BL enalfoUa (sword-shape-leaved). Jl., perianth lilac, $in. to 
lin. long; segments linear-ligulate, spreading; corymbs three 
to twelve-flowered. April. L fleshy-herbaceous, lanceolate, 
2in. to 4in. long, lin. to llin. broad. A. 6in. 1790. (B. M. 554 ; 
A. B. R. 46, uiuler name of M. violaeea.) 

BL latifdlla (broad-leaved). A synonym of Jf. sanftuinea. 

M. mnrioata (muncated). Jl., jMrianth wiiite, lin. long ; segments 
lanceolate, reflexed, about half as long as the tube. April. 1. 

I fleshy-herbaceous, round-cordate, 3in. to 4in. long and broad. 

' A 6in. 1790. (B. M. 559.) 

M. pnatnlata (blisterodi Jl., perianth lin. long ; segments 
linear-lanceolate, reflexed, half the length of the tube ; filaments 
white; corymbs ten to twenty-flowered. February. 1. ovate- 
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rotundnte, fifslr -IiltIkiwous, smooth, sub-acute, 5iu. to 6in. 

3iii. to 4in. broutl. h. Sin. 1790. ii\>. St. tunlna. (D. M. 642.) 

M. aangulnea (blooilv). //., perianth white, nearly lin. lung ; 
seginenta lincav-luiit'Citlati* ; tilameiitM suffuseil with rod ; coryndw 
lifU>en to tw'oiity-tloMered. March. 1. Heshy*hor)>siceous, ahiiost 
rutiiudate-eordate, acute, 4in. tt) hiu. bun;, 3in. to 4ln. broad 
h. bin. 177b. Si n. M. intiOdia (undtT which tuimo it is figured 
in It. M. 848), 

BC« soabra (scabrous). A synonym of .)/. jmstulata. 

Bf* violaoea (violet). A synonym of 3/, fuaifolta. 

MAST. The fruit of Fmjas syh'atira. 
MASTACANTKUS SIKEKSZS. A synonym of 
Caryopteris Mastacantbus (which t>ee). 

MASTW0BT8. Liiulley^n name for Corylacecs. 
MATAXA. A Bynonym of Lasioapenniim (which «e«). 
MATKZOIiA (named after Peter Andrew Mathioli, 
1500-1577, an Italian physician and celebrated botanist). 
Stock. Okd. Cruvifercp. A genus of about thirty epecies 
of hardy, half-hardy, or greenhonso, annual, biennial, or 
perennial, Rtellato-tomentose herbs or sub-shrubs, natives 
of Western and Southern Europe, Western Asia, and 
(one) South Africa. Flowers often purple, largo, race- 
mose, generally sweet-scented ; petals with long claws ; 
stigmas coniiivent, thickened or lioriujd at the hack. 
Seeds thin, flat, numerous ; pods larger, nearly cylindrical, 
or ci)m])rcssed. Lo.ives oblong or linear, entire or sinuate. 
Mathiolas are well-known plants, largely cultivated in 



Fig. 523. Mathioi.a i.ncana 1-t.okk-I’LENO 

almost every garden, under the popular name of Stocks. 
There are several sections, and numerous varieties; the 
flowers represent a great diversity of colour, and are 
invariably highly perfumed, and of great beauty. Plants 
may readily be raised from seed, sown in sucoossion on 
a slight hotbed, from February till April, and the seed- 
lings transplanted, when large enough, to the open 
ground where they are intended to flower. The Brompton 
and Intermediate sections should bo sown in August 
and September, and the plants preserved in pots, in a 
cold frame, thronghout the winter, in preparation for 
flowering early, outsid«}, the following season. Varieties 
of Mathiola arc very extensively cultivated in pots, for 
greenhouse and other decorations. For general culture 
of ail the sections, see Stocks. 

II. aBana (annual).* Ten - Week s Stf>ck, of various colours, pure 

and variegated, varying from single to <buiV»le. May tn Octolier. 
Pods somewhat cylindrical, witluuit glaiul.n. 1. lanceolate, blunt, 
hfiary. Stem herbaceous, ere<!t, braiiclxMl. A. 1ft. to 2ft. South 
Europe, 1731. Hardy aiinmil. The Intermediate SUnik belongs 
to this species. 

Ht bicornis (two-homed).*/. purpllMh-re<l, like those of M. inoana, 
but smaller, sub-sessile ; petals oblong-spathulate. Spring. Pods 
long, terete, ciner«;^ms. 1. oblong-laiu'eolate. pinnatifld; upper 
ones entire. Stem branched. (Jroece. Half-hardy sub-shrub. 
M. fenactralla (fenestrate). /I. scarlet or pale pnrple, a little 
smaller than those of M. iiicana. July and August. Pods pubes- 
e«it, without glands, broadest at the base. 1. crowded, obovate. 
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downy, rovolute. Stem erect, simple. A. Ift. rroto, 1759. 
Hardy sub shrub. 

M, Inoana (hoary).* Wallflower-leaved Stock, yl. usually purple. 
Summer and autumn. Pods someivhat compressed, without 
glands. 1. lanceolate, hoary. Stem shrubby at the base, erect, 
simple or branched. A. 1ft. to 2ft. South Europe, Half-hardy 
sub-shrubby biennial. From this species, the Hrompton and 
((^iieon Stocks have originated, and these are said to be dis- 
tinguislied by the under portion of the leaf of the latter being 
rough and woolly, whilst the loaf of the former is smooth on both 
surfaces. Jlore-pleno is a double-flowered form. See Fig. 523. 

M. odoratlsalma (very sweet-scentedx /I. dirty cream-colour, 
or when old purplish-brown, sweet-scented in tlie evening. June 
and July, rod compressed, somewhat hoary. 1. downy or 
pubescent, toothed or pinnatifld. Stem erect, branched. A. 1ft. to 
2ft. Persia, 1795. Greenhouse evergreen sub-shrub. (B. M. 1711. 



Fig. 524. Flow bring Branch ok Mathiola tricuspidata 

M. trlcmnpidBta (three-pointed), ft. bright lilac (lighter-coloured 
towards the base of each petal), in terminal, flexuose, many- 
flowered racemes. Summer. 1., root ones itblong, obtuse^ re- 
pandly dentate or slightly sinuaU}; cauline ones more divided, 
sinuately pinnatifld. A. 1ft. Mediterranean region. Hardy 
annual. See Kig. 524. (S. B. F. G. 46.) 

MATOHIA (namod after Dr. Maton, Vioo-preHident 
of the Linnecan Society) Ord. Filices. A raonotypic 
genus. The species is a rare and handsome htovo leru. 
For culture, nee Fsrns. 



Fig. 625. Matricaria inodora ptxhir-plkno, showing Habit 
and detached Flowering Branchlet. 
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H* pectlnata Ocomb-like). fronds ample, fan«8haped, Uft. to 
2ft. wide, hard-coriaceous, each portion sub-scorpioldeo-pinnate 
on tlie upper side, pinnules consequently all secund pectinato- 
piiiuatidd. Ueceptacle of the sort expanded into a f»ni, mem- 
branaceous, umbrella>Bhaped, obscurely six-lobed, stipitate in- 
volucre, which covers and incluses six large sessile capsules. 
Borneo, &c., 1839. 

MATBZCABXA (so called from its former use in 
uterine afPootions). Ord. Compositw. A genus of about 
seventy speoies of annual, rarely perennial, branohed herbs, 
natives of Europe, North and South Africa, and 'West Asia. 
Flower-heads yellow, with the ray white or absent ; in- 
volucral bracts in few series, nearly equal ; reoopteclo 
broad, flat or ooniciil, elongate after flowering, naked. 
Leaves much-divided, with narrowed lobes. Few of the 
species are worthy of cultivation ; the annuals are readily 
raised from seeds, and the perennials by divisions of the 
roots, or by cuttings. 

Ml* Inodorft flore-pleno (double-floworotl, iuodorouH).* jL'/mtdn 
white. A double form or a native weed, a very floriferous and 
pretty border plant. See Kig. 626. In some gardens, it is met 
with under the name of Anthemis Cliainomilla Jlore-pleno. 

MATTOCK, or PLANTSA'S MATTOCK. A 

garden implement, about the size and shape of an ordi- 
nary pick, but differing from that tool in having only 
one end pointed, the other being flattened in a trans- 
verse direction to the handle, like that of a grubbing 
axe. It is very useful for penetrating and breaking up 
hard masses of earth, &o. 

MATTKANDTA (named after Dr. Maurandy, once Pro- 
fessor of Botany at Oarthagena). Including L<yphoHpermum 
and Usteria (of Oavonillos). Ord. Scrophula rineic, A 
small genus (six species) of greenhouse, glabrous or pubes- 
cent herbs, confined to Mexico. Flowers violet, purple, 
or rose, showy j pedicels axillary, ebracteate ; calyx five- 
parted; corolla tube sparred at base ; lip spreading. 
Leaves alternate, or the lower ones opposite, hastate, 
angularly lobed or thickly toothed. M. Barclayana is 



one of the best-known speoies ; it should be treated as 
an annual, for summer dowering outside. M. eruhescens 
and M. scandene are well suited for a trellis or dwarf 
wall, outside, in a warm situation. All the species suc- 
ceed in any moderately rich sandy loam. Propagated by 
seeds, whioh should bo sown, in early spring, on a 
slight hotbed, and the seedlings grown on prior to being 
planted in greenhouses, or warm positions outside, in 
May or Juno ; also by cuttings of young shoots, inserted, 
in August, under a shaded hand glass. 

M. atromigullteiilll (dark bloody). fL dark purple ; corolla 
fuimel-shaped, clothed with white glandular hairs ; throat cylin- 
drical. Summer. (. cordate, acuminated, coarsely and deutately 
serrated. 1^ Plant clothed with shining, Jointed hairs. 
(B. B. 1786.) 
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M. Barolasrana (Barclay's).* jl., corolla liin. to 2in. long; tube 
downy, greenish, curved ; lobes ovate-roundish, emarginw, of a 
violet-purple colour. Summer. 1. cordate, acuminated ; young 
pmM Bomwhat hastate ; lower and middle ones obscundy five- 
lobed. 1826. See Fig. 626. (B. R. 1108 ; L. B. C. 1381.) 

BL arnbesoons (blushing). JL large, rose-coloured, beset with 
capitate hairs; tube whitish beneath, marbled in various ways 
inside. Summer and autumn. L cordlate, flve-lobed, downy: 
lobes mucronate, crenated, or deeply serrated. Branches clothea 
with articulated, short, viscid hairs. 1830. (B. v. 242; B. M. 3037, 
3033 ; B. B. 1381, under name of Lophetpermum srvbesosns.) 

M. Honddrooni (Henderson’s). Probably a variety of Jf. seandsns. 



BE. Boandens (climbing).* Jl. nurplish-violct, glabrous. Summer. 
1. cordate, acuminated, deeply serrated, hairy. 1834. See Fig. 
527. SVN». Lophospenmtm scandtuw (B. i. 17 ; B. M. 36b0 ; 
S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 401) and Usteria scandem (A. B. 11. 63). 
M. Hendersoni, with violet-pur}do flowers, striped or spotted 
with white, is probably a variety of this species. 

BE. semperfloromi (ever-flowering), d., corolla pale violet or 
reddish, liiin. long, with emarginate lubes ; tube variously fur- 
rowed ; filaments rather villous nt base ; calyx segments lanceo- 
late-subulate, glabrous. 1. mostly cordate-hastate. 1796. (B. M. 
460.) 

MAUIIXA (named after Erneato Mauri, an Italian 
botanist, 1791-1836). Ord. Anacardiaeva;. A genus 
compriBing ten species of stovo overgreen trees, inhabiting 
tropical America. They havo axillary and terminal 
panicles of hermaphrodite or polygamous flowers, and 
alternate, simple or irapari -pinnate loaves. The two 
species once cultivated in this country, M. lieterophylla 
and 3f. siinplici/uliaf are x>robably now lost to British 
gardens. 

MAXIRITIA (named after Prince Maurice, of Nassau, 
1567-1665, a supporter of natural history). Including 
Orophoma. Ord. Palmece. A genus comprising six or 
seven species of handsome, large-growing, unarmed, stovo 
palms, natives of Northern Brazil, Guiana, and the West 
Indies. Flower-spikes pendulous, produced from amongst 
the leaves, often very largo, and bearing the flowers in 
numerous catkins, which arc sheatlied at the base. Fruit 
large, clothed with hard scales, overlapping, like a coat 
of mail. Leaves in a large crown, fan-shaped. Mauritias 
thrive best in a compost of loam and peat*; and the pots 
should, if possible, be placed in tanks of water. Propa- 
gated by seeds, sown in a hotbed, in spring. 

BE. aonleata (prickly). 1. flal^lliform-pinnatifld ; pinnee lanceo- 
late-linear, spinulosely ciliated, densoly glaucous beneath. 
Cnndox spiny. Tropicfd America. A curious and handsome 
species. 

BE. flexuoia (flexuous). 1. flabelliform-pinimtifid, dark green on 
both surfaces; petioles semi-terete, channelled. (Jaudex un- 
armed. Tropical America, 1816. A handsome plant. 

MAXZLLAKIA (from maxillmf the jaws of an in- 
sect ; referring to a resemblance in the column and lip). 
Ord. Orchidece. An extensive genus of stove terrestrial 

2 
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Orcbids. Over 100 have been enumerated ae speeies, bnt 
Rome of those are merely garden forms ; they are natives 
of tropical America, extending from Brazil as far as the 
West Indies and Mexico. Flowers more or less ringent; 
lateral sepals adhering to the oolumn at their oblique 
base; lip hooded, jointed with the prolonged claw -like 
foot of the column, which Is narrow, ascending; pollen 
masses four; scapes or peduncles at base of pseudo- 
bulbs, or in the axils of ^e leaves, solitary, always one- 
flowered. Leaves coriaceous, slender, or rather fleshy. 
A large number of species and varieties are described, 
bnt, as the majority of them produce small flowers, the 
whole genus has f^len out of favour with most orchid- 
growers. There are, however, some which should find a 
place in every collection, however limited the space. 
From a cultui^ point of view, few plants of this order 
are easier to grow than those now under oonsideratioin. 
Maxillarias thrive best when treated as pot plants, and 
should be potted in a compost of good fibrous peat and 
chopped sphagnum, in about equal parts. During the 
growing season, a temperature of GOdeg. to 70deg., and 
an abundant supply of water, arc essential to their 
well-being; in the winter, less water must be given, 
and the temperature should fall some lOdeg. or 12deg. 
lower than during the period of growth. It is not, 
however, advisable to thoroughly dry oflF during winter. 
Propagated by divisions of the pseudo-bulbs, in spring. 
Other species formerly included here will now be found 
under Xylobium (which see). 

M. aetonlaris (needledeaved). JL dark blood or chocolate- 
coloureil, erect ; sepals and petals oblique or sub-ovate-spatho- 
late : petals paler, and decurrent with the white column ; Up 
obscurely three-lobed. 1. setaceo fusiform, 3in. to 4itt. long. 
Pseudo-niilbs in clusters. Brazil. (B. M. 4374.) 

WL ACUtipCtala (sharp-petaled). jl. pale orange, spotted and 
blotched with blood-colour; sepola oblong, acute. Uln. long; 
petals smaller ; lip articulated on the base of the decurrent 
column, paler below'. March and April, t. two. from the summit 
of the pseudo-bulb, linear-oblong or almost Ugulate. Pseudo- 
bulbs deeply furrowed. Central America. A very desirable 
orchid. (B. M. 3966.) 

M. araolmites (cobwebbyl jt yeUowisb ; acuminate se^entM 
bent and twisted ; lip ochre, bordered with purple, and with 
many short streaks and lines. Ck>luinbia, 1880. 

M. aromatioa (aromatic). A synonym of Lycaste arimatica. 

M. cUiata (ciliate). A synonym of Lyeoite BarringUmim. 

ML. cruenta (bloody). A synonym of LyecuU erueiita. 

M. oucullata (hooded), yf. greenish -chucolate ; .sepal.s oblong- 
lanceolate, acute, spreading ; imtaU similar, but smaller, conni- 
vent over the column ; lip Jointed at the base of the column, 
recurved; scapes radical, almut 4in. long September. 1. soli- 
tary, linear.nblong. Pseudo-bulbs surrounded by Jagged mem- 
>>rRiiHs. Tropical America. (B. M. 3945.) 



Pi(j, 528. Fi^ownn op Maxillahia picta. 

M. Dsppei (Deppe’s). A .synonym of 

1C. fkaotifloxa (twisted), yf., sepals and petals drawn out fnt<i ' 
long curved and twisk^d tails, 6iti. or more in length, the tails i 
and basal parts purple ; disk white ; lip white and red. 1881. A \ 
distinct species. 


Mudllaria— eontinuid. 

BJb grandillora (large-flowered).* JL large ; sepals snow-white, 
from l|in. to 2in. long, and from fm. to Tin. broad, not acumi- 
nate ; petals snow-white, smaller ; lip three-lobed, streaked with 
yellow on the lateral lobes, and blotched with crimson inside, 
central or intermediate portion lemon-yellow ; scape one-flowered : 
4in. to 9in. high. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, with sharp edges, dark 
2in. high, and one-leaved. Paraguayan Andes and Per^ 



FlO. 529. PSKUDO-BULB, LEAP, AND FLOWKK OP 
Maxillaria venusta. 


M. Hendimann! (Henchmann’s). A synonym of if. variahttUu 

M. inroxmta (bedewed). /I. white, bordered, blotched, and 
waebed with purple, about lln. long ; lip ochre, with a purple 
mkrgin and two purple roots beneath ; peduncle covered with 
brood sheaths. Andes, 18^ 

BC« iBptoiepala (narrow-sepalod). /I. large, solitary: sepals 
yellowlsh-v^ite. very spreading, 2Aln. long ; petals similar, but 
smaller : Up oblong-obovate, three-lobed, with a swelUng at the 
base of the disk: scapes two or three from the base of the peeudo- 
bulbs. July. I solitary, nearly 1ft. long. Pseudo-bulbs clus- 
tered. about 2in. long. A. 1ft. New (Treiiada, 1846. (B. M. 
4434.) 

U. Intao-allMt (yeUowish- white).* jl. creamy-white, large, pro- 
ceeding from the sides of the liulbs at different times of the 
year. 1. long and broad, about Uft. In height Merida. A neat* 
growing species. (W. 0. A. 106.) 

1C. luteo-grandillora (large-flowered yeUow).* yf., sepals and 
petals broad, creamy-white towards the base, of a tawny-orangB 
upwards, suffused with brownish-crimson ; lip creamv-wbite ; 
scapes about half the length of the leaves. Winter and spring. 
A very handsome garden plant, forming a com pact mass, and 
flowenng very freely. (F. M. 6^.) 
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M. nlgresoemi (dark). d., sepula and petals port- wine 
, colour, spreading ; lip of the Rauie colour, stained witli dull 
purple ; peduncles erect. Winter and spring. Pseudo-bulbs 
light green, bearing a solitary, dark green, coriaceous leaf. 
New Urenadiu 

M. Parkerl (^Parker’s). /I. buff, white; sepals oblong, obtuse ; 
petals linear-lanceolate : lip trilobed, hooded. April. 1. lanceo- 
late, coriaceous, obscurely striate. Pseudo-bulbs oval, compressed, 
one-leaved, h. 9in. Denierara, 1826. (B. M. 2729.) 

M. piota (painted). /. of a soft cream-colour, more or less 
streaked and dotted with dull imrple and chocolate, both within 
and without, yielding a most powerful aromatic perfume ; petals 
remarkably incurved ; scapes from 5ln. to 6ln. high. Winter. 
L thick, strap-shaped, nearly 1ft. long. Brazil. Not a 
very showy species, but a pmfuse blossome^ and adminibly 
suited for growing in a Wardian case. See Fig. 628. (B. Al. 
3154.) 

M. porpllSnrostele (purple-columned). Jl. whitish-yellow ; petals 
with a purplish streak at the base ; lip with purplish veins on the 
side lobes. Spring. 1. linear-ligulate, from small ovoid pseudo 
bulbs, h. 6in. Brazil, 1873. This species somewhat resembles 
M.picta. (B. M. 6477.) 

Bl. rufeMens (reddish). Jl, orange and yellow, spotted with dark 
purple-red, sweet-scented. Trinidad, 1836. (B. u. 1848.) 

BC. splendens (splendid).* yf., sepals and petals white ; lip orange, 
margined with rose. Coluihbia, 1870. A very handsome species, 
similar in growth to M. veriugta, but more robust. 

BI. tenuifolia (slender-leaved). A. yellow, with bright crimson 
barrings, proceeding from the base of the matured growth.s. 
March. 1. long-linear, acuminate. Pseudo-bulbs ovate, like so 
many bulbils strung together on short perpendicular footstalks. 

(B. R. XXV. 8.) 

BC. tetragona (tetragonal). A synonym of Lycaste Utragona. 

BC. Turneri (I'umer's). Ji, of a rich* cinnamon-brown and crim- 
son, with a delicious fragrance. May. 1. long, broad, 1ft. high. 
Pseudo-bulbs short A distinct and nosirable plant. 

BI. variabilis (variable).* jl purplish ; sepals and petals 
erect, oblong-acute; lip oblong, erect, obscurely three-lobed; 
peduncles longer than the pseudo-bnlbs. L solitaiy, linear- 
ligulate. Mexico. (B. M. 3614, under name of M. Heiich- 
manni.) 

M. weniuita (handsome).* tl. of a very beautiful waxy-white, thick 
and deshy in textiu;^ ; lip faintly stained with yellow and blotched 
with crimson ; scapes long. November to February. I, light 
shining green, linear-oblong. Pseudo-bulbs two-leaved. New 
Grenada, 1862. A beautiful species, very easy to grow, 
and remaining in flower a long time. See Fig. o29. (B. M. 

6296.) 

MAXIMlXiXANA (named after Maximilian I., King of 
Bavaria). Obd. Palnia?. A small genus (throe speoios) 
of elegant stove Palma, inhabiting the Amazons and 
Mai’anon, and tho island of St. Kitts and Trinidad. 
Flower-spikes each inclosed in a thick woody spathc, 
which tapers to a long point, deeply furrowed, splitting 
open at last down one side. Leaves very large, pinnate, 
borne at the summit of the trunks; leaflets narrow', 
arranged in clusters along tho stalks. Trunks slender, 
smooth. This genus is oloscly allied to Cocos (which 
see for culture). 

BC. oaribea (Caribbean). 1. large ; segments pale green, redupli- 
cate, obliquely inserted at the double base, densely veiny with 
transverse veins. This species is similar in habk to M. Martiaiw^ 
but the leaf segments are broader, and a little tapering towards 
the eroded point. St. Kitts. 

BL Blartlaxia (Martius*). U pinnate ; leaflets linear, acuminate, 
pendent, dark green, about 2ft. long. Candex erect, cylindrical, 
unarmed. South America, 1825. A handsome decorative plant 
when in a young state. Syn. M. regia, 

BL regia (royal). A synonym of M. Martiana. 

XAXXMOWICSXA. Included under Sohiiandra 
(which $ee), 

MAT. A name applied to the bloBsoms of Crataegus 
Oaoyacantha, 

MATACEJES. A natural order, comprising a soli* 
tary genus, M’ayaca, of Moss-like, slender, creeping, 
pelluoid plants, all natives of America, allied to Comme- 
linacem and Xyridaceas^ but readily distinguished by their 
one-oelled anthers. Flowers white, pink, or violet, axil- 
lary, solitary, peduncled. Leaves all alternate, crowded, 
linear, emarginate, flaccid. There are about seven species. 

MAT AEFEB. Bee Podopliylluia peltatum 

and Eaaaiflora iaoamatai 


MAT BUGS. A name Komotimes given to certain 
beetles which arc destructive, in the larval form, to tho 
roots of numerous plants, including many that arc oulti- 
vated in fields and in gardens. Tho perfect insects also 
arc very dostruotive, often stripping the loaves almost 
entirely from trees, especially from Oaks, low fruit-trees, 
and ItoBo bushes. 

The most succossful methods for limiting the number 
of these insects are, hand-picking, or shaking them 
off the shrubs or bushes into vessels in tho very 
early morning, or collecting the grubs, when those are 
exposed by digging or ploughing tho soil. In either 
case, the inseots found should bo at once destroyed. 
Birds also render good assistance in this direction by 
the number that they eat, either as beetles or as larvae. 
Among tho birds moat useful in this way, starlings and 
rooks deserve special mention. Other remedies will be 
found under Cookchafer and Inaecticides (which see). 
There are several kinds of booties indigenous to England 
included under the name of May Buga ; of these, the more 
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important are the Cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris, see 
Fig. 530) and the Lesser May Bug {l*hyllopertha horticoln). 

The Cockchafer 1ms been already noticed in this 
work. It is very abundant in tho South of England, 
but becomes local and soarco in Scotland. It may be 
added here, that, in the Cockchafer, the wing-cases and 
logs are yellowish-brow'n, with a daah of red, but are 
I covered with short, tine, grey hairs, which are very readily 
rubbed off. The rest of the upper surface is mostly 
pitch-black, with paloi* pubosconeo. The antennte, or 
feelers, are rusty-red. The lower surface of tho body 
is black, with paler pubesoenoo, and five conspicuous 
white triauigular spots on tho sides of tho segments of 
the abdomen. 

Tho Lesser May Bug is nearly as abundant as its 
larger ally in the South of Britain, and in the North is 
far more common than that insect. It is much smaller, 
being only Jin. to ?in. long, and tho club of tho antennse 
is composed of only throe, instead of six or seven, 
flattened joints. In colour of wing-cases, and in form, 
it is much like the Cockchafer, but tho tip of tho body 
is not prolonged as in that species. Occasionally, the 
wing-cases are brown or green-black. The rest of the 
body is shining green or bluo-blaok, with long, erect, 
paler hairs on certain parts. The beetles at times do 
considerable damage to Bosos and to fruit-trees, by 
feeding on the stamens and petals of tho flowers. 
They may, however, in dull weather, bo successfully 
shaken off tho bushes into an inverted umbrella, and 
should be collected and destroyed when so numerous 

I as w become troublesome. The larvee resemble those 
of the Cockchafer, except in size. They feed on the 
roots of many garden plants, and also on those of the 
Fir ; and they are often present in flower-pots, tho plants 
^ which they frequently destroy, causing them to fade 
early. At times, they are very troublesome. Tho methods 
recommended for the destruction of the larvue of tho 
Cockchafer will be found useful against this species also. 
If a pot plant becomes sickly without visible cause, it 
should be turned out, with the earth attached to the 
roots, and there will then often be found one or more of 
the larv« of the Lesser May Bug feeding on it. 
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MATFLOWSR* A Now England name for Epigcea 
repeiui (which see). 

MATTSEUS (from Mayten, the Chilian name of 
the genus). Stn. Ilmd'ea. Orp. Cdiislntww. A genus 
comprising about fifty species of unarmed, greenhouse 
or half-hardy, evergreen shrubs or small trees, natives 
of the tropical, sub- tropical, and temperate Southern 
regions of America. Flowers white, yellow, or reddish, 
small, axillary, solitary or fasci(!ulate, or eymose. Cap- 
sule coriaceous, one to three-celled. Loaves alternate, 
often distichous, petiolate, coriaceous, serrated. The 
wood of the arborescent species is extremely hard, and 
the leaves of the Pcnivian kinds are much liked by 
cattle. The species are not largely grown in this 
(!Ountry. For culture, see Celastrus. 

M. Boorla (lioaria). ^fl. white, sfuttered. 1. opposite or alternate, 

oblong, smooth, serrated, k. 10ft. Chili, 1822. Groenhon.se 

shnih 

M. Cllilensis (Chilian). Jl. greeni.sh-yellow. May. /. elliptic- 

oblong, tapering to the ba.se, taper-pointed, with st'rrated edge.s. 

Chili, 1829. Half-hardy tree or shrnb, (B. U. 1702.) 

MAZUS (from mazos, a teat; tubercles closing the 
mouth of corolla). Syn. Hornemnnnia. Oun. Hrrttphu- 
lanneee. A small genus (four species) of low, hairy or 
glabrous, herbaceous plants, inhabiting India, Eastern 
Asia, the Malayan Archipelago, and Australia. Corollas 
pale bluish or white ; pedicels alternate ; racemes ter- 
minal, sub-secund. Lower leaves and those of the 
young shoots opposit(^ those of the floral branches 
c.ommonly alternate, inciso-erenate or thickly tootlmd. 
The undermentioned species is the best. Tl is an in- 
tere.sting, distinct, and pretty perennial, with a vigorous 
habit, rapidly forming dense tufts, scarcely 3in. in height. 
Tt thrives in jiots or cold frames, or in the open air, 
and is be.st placed in firm, open, bare spots on rock- 
work, in free, sandy soil, in warm positions. Pro- 
pagated by divisions. 

R. pamlllo (dwarf).* d. pale violet, borne on very short Kteiu.-t. 

Ejirly summer, 1. spathulate, slightly waved at the edge.s. 

Aii-stralia, &c., 1823. 

KEADIA. A synonym of Dodecatheon (which see). 

MEABOW PINK. A common name of Dianthus 
deltoides. 

MEADOW RUE. See Thalictrum. 

MEADOW SAFFRON. See Colchicuni. 
MEADOW SWEET. See Spirasa Ulmaria. 

MEALY EDO (( hccuH adonitlum). This well-known 
insect x>cat to cultivated plants belongs to the order 
Uomojitera, and is very nearly allied to the equally 
hurtful Seale insects, and the Aiihides, or Greenflies. 
From the latter class it differs in its broader and more 
flattened form, in having two filaments at the <md of 
the abdomen, in never having honey-tubes, and in the 
males having only two wings. Scale and Mealy Hug are 
really group names, that include several kinds under 
each; and, together, they form the family Corrida-, the 
males of which are minute, and of the striictiiro described 
above, having no beak with w'hich to food. The females 
are usually very much larger than the males, are wing- 
less, and have a beak. In the Scale insects, the female, 
after a time, becomes quite inert, and dies, attached to 
some branch, and covered over with a shield-like coat 
on the back. In the Mealy Bug, the female remains 
able to move during life; and her body is covered, not 
with a shield-like skin, but with cottony tufts of a white 
substance, the rings of the body remaining quite distinct 
when the coating is removed. The substance is seoreted 
in the form of a sticky fluid, which, on the death of the 
insect, assumes the cottony appearance. With this sub- 
stance the female covers up her eggs. 

A number of kinds of Coccus ha.vo boon described; but 
the commonest and most injurious in gloss houses is 
C. adonidum. This insect attacks almost all greenhouse 


Mealy Bug — continued. 

and stove plants. Vinos, &c., but is partiiU to Draccona 
and its allies, asolepiads, and the members of certain 
other orders. The male is small, of a pale red colour, 
covered with a white bloom. It has white wings, the 
front margin of which is spotted with rod; the tail fila- 
ments are white, and the antonmc moderately long. The 
female is oblong, wingless, rod, but covered with white 
powder, and has the antonno) shorter than in the male. 
She can move freely till the time of laying her eggs has 
arrived, when her body remains, as a shield for her 
ogpTs, under the cottony substance previously referred to. 

Numerous remedies against Mealy Bug have boon pro- 
posed. Probably, the host are washing and scrubbing 
the branches and diseased leaves with a wash contain- 
ing soft soap or infusion of tobacco. Spirits of wine 
(35 p.c.), applied with a small brush, is said to destroy 
the insects without injuring the ])lants. Gislmrst’s Com- 
pound, oils, and Vino dressings, have also been rocom- 
inendod as applications to woody parts, such as branches. 
All of tho.HO are useful insetdicides, but arc liable to 
injure the green parts of plants. Snn)king, as practised 
for Aphidc.s, does not materially injure the Mealy Bug’s 
eggs, so that it should ho repeated in a few days. 
Where a gri>cnlionse is much infested, it should bo 
thoroughly cleaned out, and all but the more choice 
plants should bo destroyed. See also Insecticides. 

MEASURES. As Mnasures in use fur the sale of 
garden produce vary so much in different parts of the 
country, it will bo impriiotiiiablo to rcf(*r to them all 
here in a few general remarks. Baskets for fruit and 
vegetables arc of various size.s and shapes, according to 
the several purposes for which they are required. The 
appended list iindudes most of the different Measures in 
use for the London markets. Being frtupusntly made of 
very thin deal strips, which arc more or less flexible, 
they vary a little in si7.e. Especially is this the case with 
puimots, so largely used in London for holding nearly all 
kinds of fruit and salailiiig, in small <iiiantitios, for sale. 
Grapes are jmt up in 21b. and 41b. luimiots; now xiota- 
toes in 21b. punnets. Apples and pears are put up in 
bushels, sieves, or half- sieves. Weights arc always lOoz. 
to the ]>ound. 

Bunch. This tenn is used in speakin;; of herbs, Ac. The size 
varies ueei»rdiiig to the .season. A Imnch of turnips consists of 
twenty to twenty-live; of carnds, thirty -six to forty; of greens, 
as many as can he tied together by the roots. 

Bundle. A bundle of broccoli, celery, &c., contains six to twenty 
heads ; se^ikale, twelve to eighteen lieads ; rhiiharlt, twenty to thirty 
stems, according to size ; and of u.si)amgus, from 1(X) to 125. 

Butfhel Banket. When heaped, a bushel basket ought to contain 
1 itiii>erial bushel. Diameter at bottom, lOin. ; at top, 14Bn. ; 
depth, 17in. Waliiuts, nuts, Hjiples, and potatoes are sold by this 
mousiire. A bushel of the laHt-nained, cleansed, wei)j;hs b61b., but 
41b. additional is allowed if they are not washed A junk contains 
tw<i-tliir<ls of a luiHhel. 

BitJihel Sieve. I’here are lOi imperial gallons to a bushel sieve. 
IMameter at top, 17iiii. ; at bottom, 17iti. ; depth, lljiii. 

llatuLu A biineh of radishes, which contains fium twelve to thirty, 
f>r inf»re, according to the season. 

Mushroom Punnets. Those inea.sure 7in. by lin. 

Pottle. A lf>ng, tapering basket, tliat holds rather over 11 pints. 
A pottle of straM berries should hold 1 gallon, but never holds more 
than 1 quart. A {M>ttle of mushrooms should weigh lib. A pottle 
of potatoes, j peck, hliould weigh 3^1)>. 

Radish Punnets. If to hold six hands, Sin. diameter by lin. deep 
or for twelve hands, Sin. by lin. 

Salading Punnets. The size of these Is Bin. by 2in. 

Seakalr Punnets. Diameter at the top, Bin. ; at the bottom, 7^iii. 
depth, 2in. 

SieD(>. This contains 7 Imperial gallons. Diameter, 15in. ; depth. 
Bill. A sieve of peas is equal to 1 bushel ; w sieve of currants, 20 
quarts. A half-sieve conliiins 3A imperial gallons. It averages 
12Bn. in diameter, and Bin. in depth. 

Land Measures. In meaHuring tho Hurfaoe of land of 
oonaldorablo extent, what ia known aa Ganter*H Chain is 
commonly employed by Burveyora. It oonaiatB of 100 
link<<, each meaBuring 7*92in. in length. The total length 
is, therefore, dOft. » 22yd8. sk 4 poles. This Measure is 
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MoMures --continued. 

indiRpensable for asoertaminf^ tho area of largo Bpaces 
of tlio length of walkn, roadn, &c. MoaHuring-rodH arc 
always useful in gardens, for fixing tbo necessary dis- 
tances, when planting various crops. Without measure- 
ments of some sort, no regularity in orojiping could 
ho insured. A lOft. rod is a handy length. It should 
bo liin. square, and be marked every Tlin. on two op- 
posite surfaces, the numbers of tho feet reading from 
either end. 

MSCONOFSIS (from Afefcon, a Poppy, and opsin, 
resemblance ; alluding to the general appearance of the 
plant). OiiD. VapaveracecB. A genus comprising eight 
species of showy, hardy, perennial, biennial, or rarely 
annual herbs, of which one is found in Western Europe 
(Britain), one in North-west America, and the rest in 
the Himalayas. Flowers yellow, purple, or blue, largo, 
showy, on long pediinolos, nodding when in tho bud ; 
petals four ; sepals two. Leaves entire, or f)fton lobed 
or dissected. Tho species are of easy culture in any 
moderately good garden soil. Seeds of the Indian species 
should bo sown, during March, in a gentle hotbed, and 
tho seedlings transferred, when largo enough to handle, 
to tho open border. 

M. aouloata (prickly), yl. purple, with nutuerouH yellow stamonH, 
about 2in. Hcrr)8H. 1. conlato in outline, Nomowhat tive-lol*ed, i 
covered with rigid, hair-like yiriekles. h. 2ft. North-west India, 
1864. Biennial. (K JM.5456.) 

M.oaillbrlca (Welsh).* Welsh Poppy. ,/l. pale yellow, erect, on 
long pediinc-les. May to August. 1. numerous on tiie lower part 
of the stem, pinnate, stalked ; lobes tootlusl, .somewhat decur- 
rent. h. 1ft. Western Europe (Britain). A very showy und de- 
sirable perennial ; itthrive.s well on rockwork. (Sy. En. li. 63.) 

M. nopalensis (Nepaule.se).* ./f. ytale golden-yellow, nodding, 
froni^iri. to 3iin. jicro.ss. Flower stems from 3ft. to 5ft. higli, 
not much branched. Iliiuulayas, 1865. A handsome free-floworiiig 
biennial. (B, M. bb8b.) 

M. aillipllolfolla (simple-leaved), fl. vi<ilet-purple, solitary and 
terininal, from 2in. to 3ii). scross. June. /. tufted, lanceolate, 
slightly toothed, covered with a short, dense, hnnvnlsli pubes- 
cence. h. 3ft. Nepaul, 1855. Biennial. (1. 11. 114.) 

M. WaUlohl (Wnl Hell’s).* Jl pale ])lue, dr<»oping on the slender 
branches, somewhat evaiu'scent. June. L pimiutifid, hispid, 
sometimes 1ft. long. h. 4ft. to 6ft. Sikkim llimalayus. A very 
handsome perennial. (B. M. 4668.) 

BL W. lUsoo-purpuroa (brownish-purple). A very effective and 
ornamental variety, having brownish • purple flowers arranged 
in a loose panicle, 2iu. to 3in. in diameter. (B. M. 6760.) 

MXSCOSOBinS. Included under Glekheiiia. 

MSDZSOUL (name of mythological origin, after tho 
Horoorosa Medea; from the wiiolly imaginary notion 
that tho apooioa poHsessoH great medicinal virtues). Stn. 
ihjromia. Ord. Tdliaveai. A monotypio genus. The 
apeoioH is a hardy liorbaceouB yilant, with a white 
rhizome, tasting liko (hicumbor. It ihrivos best in a 
rich sandy soil. Propagated by dividing tho plant, in 
Bpring. ^ 

M. asparagoides. See Myrsiphyllutn asparagoldos. 

M. Virglnlaiia (Virginian). JL yellow or greenish -yellow, in 
a sesMile umbel. June. U whorled, obovate-lancevdate, sessile. 
Btem onset, simpla A. 9iii. Virginia, 1759. (B. M. 1316.) 

MBDICAOO (from Medike, a name given by Hios- 
oorides to a Median grass). Lucern ; Medick. Ord. 
Leguminosco. A largo genus (above forty spocios have 
been described) of hardy herbs, or rarely Bhrubs, of 
Boaroely any horticultural value. Flowers yellow or 
violet; peduncloa axillary, one, two, or many-flowered. 
Leaves trifoliolate, stalked ; leaflets usually toothed. The 
only species worth cultivating is M. falcaia, which is 
suitable for banks or slopes, borders, and rough rook- 
work of all sorts. It thrives in any ordinary soil. Pro- 
pagated by divisiona, or by seeds. Tho value t*f M. mtim 
is wholly agrioultural ; and, from its groat importance in 
that sphere, it oould not bo omitted from this work. 

BL furboraa (tree-llke). Jl. yellow, in umbolhitu raccincs. May 
to November. Pod.s lunate, entire at edge. 2., leaflets obovato, 
Iteht green. Stem arboresceut. A. 2ft. to 8ft. 6uuth Europe, 
Wk. (U B. C. 1579.) 


MadicagO — continued. 

Bt. faioata (sickle-shaped). Jl. usually pale yellow, but occasionally 
violet and green, in short, close, axillary racemes, on stalks 
longer than the leaves. Summer. 2., leaflets oblong, toothed at 
tho apex, entire at base. Stems 2ft. to 4ft. long, prostrate. 
Europe (Britain), North Asis,, ami India. A liardy herbaceous 
perennial. (Sy. En. B. 336.) 

Bl. marina (sea-loving). (1. yellow ; peduncles many-ttowered. 
June to August. Pods cociileato, rounuLsh, inuricate. 2., leaflets 
downy, obovate, entire. A. 1ft. South KuT(»pe, 1596. (S. F. G. 
770.) 

BI. Bativa (cultivated), ihirple Medick or Lucern. Jl. violet, 
large, on racemose peduncles. Summer. 2., leaflets obovate- 
oblong, toothed, muernnate. Stems erect, glabrous. A. 2ft. 
Mediterranean region (naturalised in Britain). Hardy herhtu^eous 
perennial. (Sy. En. B. 534.) 

MEDXCIA. A synonym of Oelsemium (which see). 

MEDICK. See Medicago. 

MEDINILLA (named after J. de Medinilla, of 
Pineda, Governor of the Marianne Islands). Ord. Jl/efa-s- 
tomarew. A genus comprising about fifty sj)coicK of crcujt 
or scaiidont, stove, evergreen, branched shrubs, natives of 
tho East Indies, Ceylon, tlie Malayan and Pacific Islands, 
rare in tho West African and Masoarono Islands. Flowers 
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white or rose, bractoato or obraefcoate, disposed in panicles, 
or in lateral, many or few-flowered cymes ; bracts some- 
times largo, rosy ; calyx entire, or four to six-toothed ; 
petals four or five (rarely six), ovate, oblong, or obovate, 
acute. Berry globose or ovoid. Loaves opposite or vor- 
ticiUate) rarely very unequal, or solitary and alternate, 
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entire, fleshy, throe to nine-nerved ; nerves eomotimes 
pinnate. The species do best in a compost of peat, 
thoroughly decomposed leaf mould, and light loam, in ! 
equal parts, with about a sixth part of silver sand I 
added. Medinillas luxuriate in a moist atmosphere and I 
a high temperature. All those described below are | 
branched, more or less erect, shrubs, not climbers. | 

M. amabills (lovely).*/, rosy-pink, in large rnnlcle-s, which are 
tM'ect, ami compo.sed of four-branched whorls, the branches each 
forming a cyme of numerous flowers. Spring. 1. opposite, Be8.sile, 
oblung-obovate, obtuse, with a short acuminate point, 1ft. long, i 
7in. to Bin. broad. Stem quadrangular ; angles furnished with a 
narrow undulated wing. India, 1874. (B. M. 6681 ; U. C. n. s., • 

xvii. ^1.) I 

U. Curtiall (Curtis’).* /. white, In terminal panicles; pedunc]e> : 

I ......It il ..iiw:.. I 

aCaifUV^A IIX70A«J| btl K V'V'AIVS « V.U« &wwv< A-Aswww./ ^ 

M. Javanensis (Java). /. of a pale flesh-colour, nearly lin. 
across, with very dark purple anthers, disposed in short terminal 
panicles. Winter. 1. oppo.site, sessile, somewhat cordate, elliptic, 
rather acuminated, h. Aft. Java, 18w. (B. M. 4669.) , 

M. magnlflca (magnificent) * JL rosy-pink, borne in very la^e, 
terminal, j^ieiidulous racemes, coutinuinva longtime in perfection. 
May. (, opposite, broadly ovate, smooth, rich shining green. Pin 
to lOin. long. A. 3ft. M.n.tlu. A iuveiy plant. See Fig. 631. 
(B. M. 4533.) 

BC. Siaboldlana (Siebold’s). /. white, about }in. across, dis- 

^ 1 in a thyrsoid drooping panicle; stamens purple. Winter i 
ong, tapering to each end, fleshy, h. 4ft Moluccas. (B. M. 
4650.) I 

(showy). Jl. crimson, in large, drooping, panicled ' 

y. 1. almost sessile, four in a whorl, rarely opposite, i 

ovate-oblong, h. 2ft to 3ft Java, l^A (B. M. 4^1.) j 

MBDIaAS (Mespilus germanica.) The wild Medlar, | 
from which the cultivated varieties have originated, is a ! 
common deciduous shrub, or small tree, found in hedges > 
and woods throughout a great part of the European con ' 
tinent. It has been found in some parts of England ; 
but whether the plants were, in all cases, truly wild, or ' 
had become naturalised, is somewhat uncertain. Uflder i 
cultivation, the varieties of Medlar differ in habit, the j 
majority being characterised by a spreading, crooked , 
growth, many of the branches assuming an elbowed form, | 
by turning at right angles in various directions. The ; 
fruits are produced on the points of main or side shoots. 
They are hard and useless until beginning to decay, when 
the green colouring matter passes away, the flesh or pulp 
becoming soft, and acquiring what is considered by some 
an agreeably acid flavour. In this incipient state of 
decay (the process of which is called blefttng), the fruits 
are generally eaten raw, but sometimes they are pre- 
served with sugar. | 

Propagation. The general method of propagation { 

adopted for Medlars is that of budding or grafting. | 

Seedling plants may also be raised, if desired, with a ; 
view to obtaining new varieties or stocks. The seeds l 
should be sown so soon as the fruit is ripe. Two years j 
usually elapse before they vegetate, and the young plants i 
must be tied and kept in an upright position, to preserve ' 
tolerably straight stems. Besides the Medlar itself, the 
Pear, ^inoe, and Whitethorn may also be used as . 

stoclm whereon to bud or graft the cultivated varieties, j 

The Pear stock is well adapted for grafting standard 
high, and socoeeds well on ordinary soils; the Quinoe 
roots near the surface, and is suited, in consequence, for 
moist situations; while the White Hawthorn is readily 
obtained in quantity, is preferred as a stock on the Con- 
tinent, and is, perhaps, best for light soils and com- 
paratively dry situations. Cleft-grafting in April, with 
scions of the previous summer’s growth, having the 
extremities removed, and shield-budding, with well-formed 
dormant buds, in July, are the two methods of propaga- 
tion nsnally pursued. The heading-down, or disbudding, 
of the stock must be attended to so soon as a union is 
effected between it and the bud or graft, and the latter 
will require to be kept well staked* See aleo BuAdiftff 
and Chraftiag. 


OF Gardening, 

Medlar — continvsd. 

General CylHvation. Medlars are not very particular 
regarding soil ; but they generally succeed best in some- 
what sheltered positions, where the soil is loamy, and in- 
clined to be moist rather than dry. The trees are usually 
trained as standards, and require but little pruning, 
beyond thinning out weak growths, to admit light and 
air to the stronger ones, and to prevent the braniohes 
crossing ep,oh other. The large Dutch JModlar, which 
is very extensively cultivated, assumo.s a naturally crooked 
and rustic growth ; while the small-fruitod Nottingham 
variety is distinct in being of bettor quality, and of an 
upright habit. The fruit from Mecllarh should not be 
gathered nntil about the end of October, or even later, 
if frosts are not prevalent. It should be collected on 

A fungus frequently attacks the stems, and {)a88e8 to 
other parts, of the fruit, thus rendering it useless. This 
must be looked for oocasioiially, and any specimens that 
are found affected should be at once removed. The 
process of hletting usually takes from two to three weeks 
at the least, and some fruits may keep good for several 
weeks afterwards. 

Varietiee. The following ore the host sorts of Medlar 
in cuiuvauon : 

Dntoll. Fruit veiy large, and much flattened, sometimes 2in. in 
diameter; eye wide open; flavour good, but inferior to the 
Nottingham. The most extensively cultivated variety, on ac- 
count of its size. Syns. Broad-leaved Dutch, Large Dutch, Ac. 
Nottingham* Fruit smaller than the preceding, about lin. in 
diameter, of a rich sub-acid flavour, superior to any other variety. 
The leaves are small, and the tree of upright -growing habit. 
Syn. Small-fruited. 

Stoneleu. Fruit small, from Ain. to ]iu. in diameter. The 
fruits are destitute of stones, and are only valuable on account of 
their keeping longer than those of the varieties above named ; 
the quality is not so good. 

KBBXdftJt, JAFABBSB. fits Photinia Japonioa. 
MBBOBA. A synonym of Smilaoina (which see). 
MBBtrUABT 8T8TBM. ” The cellular timue 
of the ring, disk, and bands, constitutes the Medullary 
System. The Medullary System of the disk is called the 
pith, that of the ring is the oortioal pith, and the radiating 
oellnlar bands are ^e Medullary Kays ” (Hooker). 

MBQACABPJEA (from megas, great, and karpoa, a 
fruit; in ailnsion to the large pods). Obd. Cruciferm* A 
genus oonsisting of only three species of large, robust, 
branched herbs, with thick perennial roots, natives of 
Siberia, the Himalayas, and Thibet. Flowers white or 
violet, racemose or corymbose; sepals equal at base; 
stamens six or many, free, edentulate. Pods large, inde- 
hisoent, laterally much compressed. Leaves glaucous, 
pinnatiseot. The undermentioned species thrives in light 
sandy soil, and is increased readily by seeds. Jf. poly- 
andra, a Himalayan species, is, perhaps, not now in 
cultivation. 

M. Uuriiilata 

ovate, broadly ^nged.' 

stalked, pinnate-parted, with deeply toothed or cut lobes. 
Stems furnished at the neck with the vestiges of the peittoles 
of the preoeding year. A. 6in. to 12in. Caspian Desert, Ae.. 
1 R 18 . 

MBOAOABPHA. A synonym of Ozjftathiu 

(which fse). 

MBGACUBIVIK (from megos, large, and kline, a 
bed; referring to the axis or raohia on which the 
flowers are borne). Obd. Orehidem, A genua oom- 
priaing about nine apeoiea of stove epiphytal Orohida, 
natives of tropical and Southern sub-toopioal Africa. 
They are closely allied to Bulhoph/yllum^ The apeoies 
are more curioua than beautiful. The aingular flattened 
scape is a good distinguishing mark of thia genna. For 
culture, $ee Bnlbophylliim. 

BK. tmfo' (toad). Jl, brown, purple, covered with black bain ; 
sepalsaoote, nppOT one smooth, lateral ones downy inside ; ^ .1^ 
small, acute, gfabrons ; lip ovate, fleshy, wrinkled. Mara to 
June. Siena (O. C. 1841. p M) 
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Megaolininm — 

WL Ikloatmn (falcate). /I. yellow, red; upper segmentB of 
perianth obtuse, callous on both sides at apex ; outer lateral ones 
reflexed* bidentate; inner ones or petals smaller, subulate, obtuse. 
I, oval emarginate, biplicate. Pseudo-bulbs tufted, rather 
tetragonal, two-leaved. Sierra lieone, IB22. (B. B. 989.) 

VC* wiwm naiwest). JL yellow, spotted blood-colour, sessile, 

appearing like little taidpoles, borne In a line on the middle, on 
each side of the broad, flat, sword-shaped, green rachis (scape), 
which arises from the base of the pseudo-bulbs, and is longer 
than the leaves. June and July. 1. two or three, ligulate. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong, angled. Sierra Leone. (B. M. 4028 ; B. B. 
1989.) 

M. pnrpiiraliilli (purple). JL yellowish, speckled and streaked 
with purple ; rachis 4in. to 6in. long, lin. broad, pale yellow- 
green. sprinkled with red -purple. 1. linear-oblong, in pairs at the 
top of the pseudo-bulb, obtuse, keeled. Western tropical Africa, 
1871. (B. M. 6936.) 


MSOASRKIZA (from megaa, large, and rhixa, 
root; alluding to the large tuberous rootstock). Ord. 
Cucurbitaceas. A curious and interesting, rather than 
handsome, hardy tuberous perennial, now included 
under EchinocystU. The plant thriyes in a good light 
soil. Propagated by sowing seeds, in a gentle heat, 
in spring. This species is peculiar in the thick fleshy 
cotyledons of the large, turgid, emarginate seeds re- 
maining under the ground in germination. 



Melaleuca — continued. 

mostly greenhouse evergreen shrubs or trees, all natives 
of Australia, but one, M. leucadendront also widely dis- 
tributed throughout tropical Asia. Flowers red, white, 
or yellow, closely sessile and solitary within each bract 
or floral leaf, in heads or spikes, or rarely solitary and 
scattered ; calyx lobes flve, imbricated or open ; petals 
five, orbicular, spreading. Leaves alternate, or in a few 
species opposite, entire, usually coriaceous, flat, concave, 
or semi-terete. The species thrive in a compost of peat 
and sandy loam. Propagated, in May, by cuttings, about 
3in. in length, getting firm at the base, placed in a 
compost similar to that just named. The shoots must 

bo freely topped while young, to induce a bushy g^rowth. 
M* armlllArla (bracelet). Jl, white; spikes cylindrical, quite 
glabrous. June. 1. alternate, linear-subulate, mucronate, re- 
curved at the apex. A 6ft. to 8ft 1788. Shrub. (A. B. B. 176. 
under name of J/. ericcffolia.) 

M. ooronata (croVmed). A synonym of if. thymi/olia. 

M. deonsaata (decussate). JL lilac, rather small, either in oblong 

or globular lateral heads and spikes and barren, or in oblong or 

. - 

f broad, 
(B. M. 

2268 : I*. B. C. 1208.) 

SC. diosmlfoUa (Diosma-leaved). JL greenish-yellow; spikpH 
oblong, glabrous. June. L alternate, oval or lanceolate, petio. 

late, flat, crowded, h. 3ft. to 10ft 1794. Shrub. 
(A. B. It 476.) 

M. eriossfoUa (Erica-leaved), of Andrews. A 
synonym of M. armillarig. 

II. erlolfolla (Erica-leaved). Jl. pale yellow; 
spikes oval, glabrous. July to September. 1. 
scattered, narrow-linear, spreading or somewhat 
recurved. 1788. Shrub or tree. (S. K. B. 34.) 
M. Fraserl (Fraser's). A synonym of M. gtriata. 

Jl. scarlet, as long as, or 


BI. ftUgeilB (glittering), 
longer than, those of otnor .species ; snixes oval, 

S uite glabrous. July to September. 2. opposite, 
inceolate-linear, acute, h. 6ft to 20ft 1803. 
Shrub, (B. H. 103 ; L. B. C. 378.) 

VI. genlBtlfoUa (Genista-leaved). JL red, in 
loose oblong or cylindrical spikes ; petals very 
deciduous. June. I, scattered, lanceolate or 
linear-lanceolate, rigid, acute, and often pungent- 
pointed. h. 4ft (in its native habitats, 30it to 
40ft.). 1793. A glabrous or pubescent shrub or 
tree. (S. E. B. 5^) 


Fio. 632. Mbcarrhiza calikornica, showing Flowering stem with the 
Bacemose Male Flowers and the Solitary Fertile Ones from the same 
Axils ; detached Fruit ; and Section of Seed. 

M. oalifomloa (Californian). y{., males small, racemose ; females 
solitary, produced on stalks at the base of the raceme of the 
males. Jr. roundish or oblong, about 2in. iu length, densely 
covered with spines, and very closely resembling a sweet 
chestnut 1. glossy, uvery, palmately fobed. California, 1880. 

See Fig. 632. 

MSaASSA. Included under Bazlfraga (which see). 

MSIHACYLXVM (from meirahylliont a small boy ; 
probably in reference to tlie size of the plants). Ord. 

Orchidem, A small genus of stove epiphytal Orchids, 
natives of Mexico and Central America. Flowers small, 
pedicellate ; peduncles one or two-flowered ; sepals 
ereoto-patent, sub-equal; petals similar; lip continuous 
with the base of the short, thiokish column. Leaves 
short, broad, sessile, thickly fleshy. The undermentioned 
species is a very pretty and interesting little orchid. 

It should be grown on a block of wood. For general 
culture, see Plenrothallis. 

IK. genuiia (gem). Jt. amethyst-coloured, solitary, few, shortly 
pedicellate. 1. sessile, broad-cordate. Stems very short, from a 
creeping rhizoma Mexico. 

MfiXJLLBUGA (from wielas, black, and leukoSt white ; 
the trunk la . black, and the branches are white). Ord. 

Myrtaeem* A genus comprising about 100 species of 


oblong, with a recurved margin, h. 10ft. to ^ft. 
1792. Shrub or small tree. (A. B. 11. 200 ; L. B. C. 
199.) 

M. inoaaa (hoary). JL yellowish-white, rather 
Kinall, in dense, terminal, ovoid or oblong spikes. 
July. 1. scattered or irregularly opposite, or in 
whorls of three, very spreading, often crowded. 
h. 3ft. 1817. A hoary-tomentose or pubescent 
shrub. (B. B. 410.) 

BI. leuoadendron (wbite-tree). Cajuput-tree. Jl. white, in 
spikes, rather distant, glabrous ; flowering branches pendulous. 
1. alternate, long-lanceolate, acuminated, falcate. A. 16ft. to 
20ft. 1796w Stove tree. From the leaves of M. 1. minor is ob- 
tained Cajuput Oil, a limpid, very volatile oil, of a pale bluish- 
green colour; its properties are stimulant, antispasmodic, and 
diaphoretio when administered internally, and externally applied 
it is rubefacient. The annually shed bark of the type is used by 
the Australian aborigines for tinder, for making shields and 
canoes, and for the covering of huts. 

in. pulohella (neat). Jl. reddish, usually solitary, glabrous. 
June to September. L scattered or nearly opposite, oval or 
oblong, obtuse. A. to 3ft 1803. Shrub. (L. B. C. 200.) 

M* sqaamea (scaly). reddish-purple, white, or yellowish, 
rather small, in globular terminal heads ; calyx villous. June. 
L scattered, numerous, usually spreading, ovate-lanceolate to 
almost linear. A. 4ft. 1W5. Shrub. See Fig. 5U. (B. B. 477 ; 
■ . B. C. 412.) 

BI. squarrORR (squarroseX A yellnwish-wiiite, sessile, in oblong 
cylindrical spikes of from lin. to 2in. ; bracts sometimes almost 
like the stem leaves. June to Auemst. 1. mostly opposite or 
nearly so, from broadly ovate-cordate to ovate-lanceolate, rigid, 
acute, almost pungent. A. 6ft. to 10ft. 1794. A hand.snme erect 
shrub. (B.M. 1935; L.B.C. 1130.) 

BK. striata (strtpedX A pink, in dense, oblong or cylindrical, ter- 
minal spikes. June. 1. alternate, lanceolate or linear, acute, 
and often pungent-pointed, flat A. 4ft. 1803. Shmb, with 
yonng shoots silky, at length glabrous. Syn. M. Frassri (under 
whira name it is figured in B. M. ^lOX 
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Melalenoa — coniin^ied. 

M« s^yphelioides (St>T)hclia-like). /. whito, In pubescent 
iwikos, surrounding the lower part of the branches. May to 
Jiily. 1. alternate, ovjite, aciiiiiinated, ending in a pungent 
inucrone, ses.sile, glabrous, h. 4ft. to 10ft. 17y3. Shrub. 



Fig. 533. Fixiwehino Branches of Melaleuca squamka, 
reduced and natural size. 

M. thymifoUa (Thyme-leavedx fl. purple ; spikes few-flowered, 
.lime to Septeinl>er- 1. opposite, lancwdate. A. 2ft. 1792. 
Shrub. (B. M. 18M ; L. B. ('. 439.) SVN. M. cortmata (A. B. U. 278). 
M. Wilsonil (Wilson’s), fl. red, solitary or two or three together 
in the axils of the stem leave.s, often numerous along the prin- 
cipal branches. /. opposite, almost imbricate on the smaller 
branche.s, linear or linear-lanceolate, erect or .scarcely spreading. 
1874. Shrub. (II. M. 6131.) 

MlSlfAMP7&UM (from MHarnpuron, an old Greek 
name used by Theophrastus, from black, and pyron, 

wheat; alluding to the colour of the seeds of Kuropeiui 
field species, as they appear mixed with grain). Cow 
Wheat. OrtD. Srrophularinefn. A genus comprising 
about six species of hardy, erect, annual herbs, found in 
Europe and Western Asia, om? being broadly dispersed 
over Asia and North America. Flowers sub-scssilo in 
the axils, or in dense terminal spikes ; corolla yellow, 
violet, or variegated. Leaves opposite, narrow. The 
two species described bel<jw are the handsomest, but, in 
addition to these, 3f. pro/cn^fc, tin? common Cow Wheat, 
and M. nylvatira, are found in Britain. Melampymms, 
being more or less parasitic, are not easily grown under 
artificial conditions. Seeds should be sown annually, in 
spring, in tlie open border ; if amongst short gra.ss, 
sncccMs is more likely to he attained. 

BI. fU*veiUie (Held). .//. spiked; corolla erect; tube rosy, 
curvcHl, nuberulous ; throat yellow ; lips dark pink ; bracts rose- 
purple, leafy. July and August. 1. lanceolate, epute entire, or 
the upper toothed at the base. Stem 1ft. tfi 2ft. high, obtusely 
quadrigonoiis, stout, erect, branched, scalierulous. Europe 
(Britain), Wosteni A»ia. (.Sy. Em B. 1001.) 

Bl. oristatnm (cresb^d). jt. densely spiked ; corolla tube yellow, 
tipped with pnri>le, bent. September and 0<;tobcr. I, spn^^id- 
ing, narrtiw linear-lanceolate. Stem 6ln. to 18in. high, rigid, 
erect, obtusely foiir anglcd. Europe (Britain), Slberifi. (Sy. 
En. B. 1000.) 

MSLAND&ZUM. Included under Lychnis (which 
see). 

MSLAVOFTSBZS. Included under At^pidium, 

MELANOB&KOBA (from mela«j black, and rheo, to 
flow; the tree, when wounded, yields a black juice). 
Black Varnish Tree. Obd. Anacardiacew. A genus com- 
prising a couple of species of very large-growing stove 
evergreen trees, natives of Birma and the Malayan 
Peninsula. Flowers in axillary panicles ; sepals five, 
cohering valvately into a five-nerved, cadnoops calyptra ; 
petals five or six, linear-oblong, imbricated. Loaves 
alternate, exstipulate, simple, entire, leathery. The under- 
mentioned species thrives in a peat and loam oompost. 


ICelanorrhosa — continued. 

Propagated by cuttings of ripe shoots, with the leaves 
iiitaot, placed in sand, under a glass, and in bottom 
heat. 

BL lialtatiialma (most useful). Jl. red. 1. obovate, very blunt, 
villous, h. 100ft. Hindositin, 1828. This species yields a very 
valuable black varnish. "This is ohtainea by the process of 
hipping ; short Joints of bamboo, closed at the bottom end, being 
thrust into holes made in the trunk, and left for about two days, 
when they Iwcome full of a whitish thick Juice, which turns 
black when exposed to the air, and requires to be kept under 
water in order to preserve it ” (" Treasury of Botany ”). 

MELANTHACS2S. Included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Liliaceoe, 

MELANTKEBA (from melae, black, and anthera, 
an anther; alluding to the colour of the anthers). Obd. 
Compoeitce. A gonus comprising about eight Bpooies of 
scabrouH-pubesoent or slightly villous, stove, greenhouse, 
or half-hardy, herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of tropical 
America and Africa. Flower-heads white or yellow, 
mediocre ; young ones depressed, at length sub-globose, 
home at the apices of the branches or in the axils of 
the upper leaves; involucre hemispherical, short, the 
bracts two or throe-seriate ; reooptacle convex or at 
length conioal ; aohenes glabrous or slightly pilose. 
Leaves opposite, petiolate, toothed, or rarely hastately 
trilobed. The species thrive in any ordinary soil, and 
may bo increased either by seeds or by divisions. 

' BL deltoidea (deltoid). yellow ; involucral scales oval- 

ohlong ; chafl' of the receptacle ubtuHe, mucronate. July and 
Anmist. 1. oppo.Hite, undivided, ovate-deltoid or sub-cordate, 
scabrouH-cunescent. h. 3ft. West Indies, (kc., 1799. St(we 
herb. *Svn. Calea aspera. 

BI. hantnta (spear-shaped), fl.dteadu white ; involucral scales 
lanceolate ; chan of the receptacle spiiie-pointud. June and July. 
1. opposite, hastately trilobed, scabrous, h. 3ft. to 6ft Nortlt 
America, 1732. Hmf-hardy herb. 'J’he variety pandurata has 
fiddle-shaped loaves. 

MELAKTBIVM (from mdns, black, and anthoo, a 
flower; in allusion to the darker colour which the per- 
sistent perianth assumes after blossoming). Syn. Leimcpn' 
tin urn. Obd. Liliarea\ A genus comprising only three 
species uf hardy bulbous plants, confined to North 
America. Flowers yellowish-white, small, copiously race- 
mose-paniculate ; perianth of six widely-spreading seg- 
I monts. Loaves linear or lanceolate, membranous, gla- 
brous. Stems loose, leafy. The species are not much 
grown in our gardens. For culture, &.C., kcc Veratmm. 
BL Yirginienun (Virginian). Bunch Flower. Am perianth cream- 
c<»lour, turning brown, and perHistent ; segments lieart-shapod or 
oblong and halbert-.shaped. July. f. lanceolate or linear, graHs- 
like, those from the root broader. Stem Nimule, 3ft. to 5ft. high. 
(B. M. 985, under name of HeUmias viryinica.) 

MELASMA (from melasmaf blackness ; the plant 
turns black when dried). Synh. OaetrumeriUt hyncea^ 
Nigrina. Obd. ScrophularineoB. A genus comprising 
three or four species of stove or greenhouse, scabrous- 
pubescent or hispid herbs, of which two (perhaps varie- 
ties of one) are natives of South Africa, the third is 
BraKilian, and the fourth Mexican. Flowers in ter- 
minal leafy racemes, which are sometimes long-inter- 
rupted at base; calyx broadly ovato-oampanulate, folia- 
ceouB, five-fid at apex, the lobes valvate ; corolla white 
or pale yellowish, five - lobod, imbricated ; tube broad, 
Hub-camponulato, shorter than the ci^lyx or shortly ex- 
sorted. Leaves opposite, sessile, entire, toothed, or 
slightly incised at base. Frobably none of the species 
are in cultivation. 

MELASPKJEBUIiA (from melae^ black, and ttphee^ 
rula, a diminutive of ephaira, a ball; referring to the 
small blackish bulbs). 8ynb. Aglcea, Vuieia. Obd. 
TridecB, A monotypio genus, the speoios being a very 
pretty, greenhouse, bulbous plant, with an elegant and 
graceful habit, and producing a profusion of flowers, 
which remain in perfection for a oonsiderable period. 
For culture, see Zzia. 

BL gramlBea (grass-like). Jl. whitish, with a purplish stripe, 
disposed in large flexuous-branched panicles. April, c. gross-like, 
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light green. South Africa, 1880. (R. M. 615; L. 6. G. 1444, under 
name of M, parvijlora; A. 13. H. 62, under namo of Gladiolus 
gramimus.) 

BK. panrlflora (small-flowered). A synonym of 31, graminea, 

' MSX.A8TO»CA (from melaSt black, and stoma, the 
mouth ; the black berries of certain species, when eaten, 
stain the mouth). Ord. MelastomaceoB. A genus com- 
prising about forty species of stove evergreen, often 
erect, and strigose-pilose shrubs; one species creeping. 
They ore natives of tropical Asia, Africa, North Aus- 
tralia, Oceania, and (one species) the Seychelles. Flowers 
purple, violet, or rose, rarely white, showy, bibracteate, 
at the apices of the branchlets, solitary, sub-fasciculate 
or paniculate ; calyx strigose, setose, or paleaceous ; lobes 
five, rarely six or seven; petals often five, obovate or 
unequilateral, sometimes ciliated at base. Leaves petio- 
late, oblong or lanceolate, coriaceous, entire, three to I 
seven-nerved. Few of the species are now in cultiva- ’ 
tion. They thrive best in a compost of equal parts 
loam and peat. Propagated, during spring, by cuttings, 
placed in sandy peat, under a bell glass, in heat. In 
winter, a rather dry atmosphere is desirable. 

M« oonmbosiim (corymbose). JL bright purple. In terminal 
eorymba Summer, i. stalked, cordnte-ovate, glabrous, seven 
to nine-nerved, rich satiny-green above, paler beneath ; margins 
sharply dentate-serrate. Tropical Africa. (B. M. 004.) By an 
oversight, this species was not described under Amphiblemma ; its 
correct name is A. oymosum (B. M. 6473). 

M. 4oiitloil]*tlim (toothed). Jl, white, few, cymose ; calyx lobes 
lanceolate. July. 1. petiolate, oval-oblong, acuminate, five- 
nerved, bristly above, pale beneath, h. 3ft. to 4ft. New Caledonia, 
1856. (B. M.40S7.) 

Bl. nuunrooupum (long-fruited). A synonym of Jf. mdlabathrica, 
BC. malabfctbrlca (Malabar). Jl, purple, large ; corymbs one to 
five-flowered. July. I, elliptic-oblong, obtuse at the base, acute 
at the apex, quite entire. Branches tetragonal, rough from 
strte. L 6k to 8ft. East Indies, 1793. (B. M. 629 ; B. B. 672, 
nnw name of Jf. maerocarpum.) 
fit. aaagiiliiaiilii (bloody-veined). Jl. purple, large, few. terminal ; 
petals stx, large. September and October. 1. ovate-lanceolate, 
aonminate, five-nerved, green above and shining, but red at the 
nerves beneath and on tlie short petioles. A 4ft. to 6ft. Straits 
of Sunda, I8ia (B. M. 2241.) 

MSZJUBITOMACES. An order of erect herbs, 
shrubs, or trees, principally found in tropical Amerioa. 
Flowers variable in colour, showy, very rarely sweet- 
soented; inflorescenoe spicate, paniculate or corymbose, 
in a few oases solitary or fasciculate ; calyx limb five, six, 
or three-partite, sometimes entire, imbricate, or contorted 
in the bud ; petals free, or sometimes slightly united at the 
base, insezted on the calyx throat, on a fleshy annular 
layer, alternate with the calyx segments, shortly clawed, 
tutted in the bud. Leaves opposite or whorled, simple, 
equal or unequal, entire, rarely toothed, usually narrowed 
into a sometimes swollen petiole; stipules none. The 
order comprises about 1S4 genera, and 1800 species. 
Illustrative genera are : Bertolonia, Melastoma, Mtconia, 
PUroma, and Bhexia. 

MBLKAIHA (from Mount Melhan, in Arabia Felix, 
where the original species of this genus was discovered). 
Stnb. BroUra and Sprengelia. Orb. Sterculiacem. A 
genus comprising about sixteen species of softly tomentose, 
stove or greenhouse shrubs or sub-shrubs, natives of 
Afrioa, the warmer parts of Asia, and tropical Australia. 
Flowers yellow, white, or reddish; petals five, rarely 
spreading; braotooles often longer than the sepals; 
podunoles axillary, one or few-flowered. Leaves ovate 
or cordate, orenate-serrate. Jf. srythroxylon is a hand- 
some greenhouse shrub or small ^ee, of which only a 
vary few individuals now exist in its native habitat. 
Jf. msUmoasylon (also from St. Helena) has, within com- 
paratively recent years, become quite extinct in a wild 
state, and, probably, no longer exists even in cultivation. 

BL ersrtliroxyloii (red-wooded). Jl. at first pure white, chatij^ng 
after a day to pink, and finally to a brownish-red as they begin to 
fade. June. 1. ovate-oordate, somewhat peltate, acuminated, 
emulated, tomentose beneath, h. 16ft. St. Helena, 1772. The 
wood of this tree is hard and of a dull brown colour. (B. M. 1000.) 
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MSIfZA (from MeUa, the Greek name for the Ash ; 
in allnsion to the resemblance in the loaves). Bead-tree. 
Ord. Meliacem, A genus comprising about five species 
of stove, greenhouse, or half-hardy trees, natives of 
tropical Asia^ and Australia, one species being widely 
dispersed by introduction. Flowers white or purple, in 
l^ge, axillary, much-branched panicles ; calyx five or 
six-parted, imbricated ; petals five or six, free, linear- 
spathulato, spreading. Fruit drupaceous, small. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate, or bi- or tripinnate ; young ones, 
together with the inflorescence, often stellato- tomentose ; 
leaflets petiolnlate, dentate or serrate. Branches covered 
with sears. The species are of easy culture in a sandy- 
loam soil. Propagated by cuttings, placed in sand, 
under a bell gloss, in gentle bottom heat. The name 
Bead-tree has been given to the species of this genus, 
on account of the use made of the seeds in Catholic 
countries, “where the nuts are threaded for beads, 

assist the devotion of good Catholics, for which ^ ^ 

they are peculiarly suited, having a natural perforation 
through the centre ; hence the tree has been called Arbor 
Saneta ** (“ Botonioal Magazine ’*). 

(Azadirachta). Jl. bluish. Summer. L pinnate ; 
leaflets ovate-lanceolate, unequal at the base, acuminated, den- 
tetoly-se^ted^ jytioles terete, h. 20ft East Indies, 1769. 



Fio. 634. Portion op Inpt.orfackncr op Mrt.ia Azedarach. 



Fio, 635. Flowering Branch, and detached Flower and 
Fruit, of Melia azedaracii floribunda. 

M. Aiedaraoh (Azedaracii). Jl. lilac, fmgrant Summer. 1. bt- 
pinnate ; leaflets deraly serrated, somewhat qulnate. h. 40ft. 
Tropical Asiat^Ac., 1656. Hardy in the South of England. See 
Fig. ^4. (BTf. S. 13; B. JL lOro.) Jf. A. Aoribunda is more flori- 
ferous than the type, and flowers in a smaller state. See Fig. 535. 
(R H. 1872, 470.) ^ 

BK. OOmpositR (compound). A synonym of Jf. dubia. 
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M« dnbla (doubtful). /I. whitish or pinkish ; peduncles, calyces, 
and petals nither velvety. Summer. 1. somewnat bipiiinate, but 
at the apices of the petioles they are simply pinnate; leaflets 
almost entire, lower oiios ternate. A. Soft. 'J'ropioal Asia, 
Australia, and Africa, 1810. Stove. SvN. M. compottiia. 

M« Japonioa (Japanese), ft, lilac, frajirant, in lar;;e axillary 
panicles. Summer. L larce, bminnate ; leaflets few, distant, 
ovate, crenate. A. 20ft. to 40ft. Japan, 186b. A very onuunental 
half-hardy tree. 

Bl. •empervireas (evergreen), ft. bluish. Summer. 1. Id- 
pinnate ; leaflets deeply toothed, usually seven in number, shining 
when young. A. 25ft. Jamaica, 1656. Stove. (B. 11. 643.) 

VSLXACEV. A rather large order of trees and 
shmbs, very rarely sub-herbaceous. They are found 
principally in the tropical parts of Asia and America. 
Flowers dioecious, or rarely polygamo-dioocious, regular, 
terminal or axillary, panicled ; calyx generally small, 
four or five-fid; (estivation usually imbricate; petals 
hypogyiious, four or five, rarely three to seven, some- 
times free and contorted or imbricate, sometimes con- 
nate, or ndnate to the staminal tube, and valvate. 
Loaves alternate, exstipulate, very rarely dotted, pin- 
nate. or rarely simple, entire. The wood of many 
species of Melinrctt; is often called Cedar, and is 
esteemed, not only on account of its aromatic fragrance, 
but for its density and fine colour. To this order 
belongs Swiefenia Mahagoni^ which yields the Mahogany 
of commerce. There are about thirty-seven genera and 
270 species. Examples are: Aglaia^ and Rwieienin. 

VSLIANTKSJE. A tribe of Snpindareap. 

MSXiIAirTKVS (from nip.Uf honey, and nnfAos, a 
flower j calyces full of honey). Honey Flower. Oui). 



FlO. 636. FLOWER.S AND LEAF OP MfiLIANTHrS C0M08U8. 


Bapindacem. A small genus (four species) of half-hardy 
or greenhouse, glaucous or canesoent, often strongly 
scented shrnbs; they are natives of the Capo of Good 
Hope, but one is fonnd on the Himalayas, where it has 
been introduced. Flowers shortly pedicellate, bracteate; 
lower ones sometimes apetalons; racemes terminal and 
axillary; calyx five-parted; petals fire, narrow, long- 
oilawed. Leaves alternate, stipnlate, impari-pinnate } 


Melianthui— continued. 

leaflets unequally toothed, deourrent. The speeies most 
frequently seen in cultivation is M, major i this is a 
very ornamental plant, and is largely employed in sub- 
tropical gardening. It is not, strictly speaking, hardy^ 
but thrives very well in the open air, throughout the 
year, if the roots are protected, in the winter, by a 
covering of leaves. It makes an admirable oonservatory 
plant. Propagated by seeds, or by cuttings, which latter 
strike freely under a hand glass. 

i E. 4)omoaiui (tuftedX ft. green at l>asG ; sepals and petals orange- 
yellow within, the larger marked extomally with a red spot. 
Autumn. 1. 4in. to 6in. long ; leaflets lanceolate, senate. A 3ft. 
to 6ft. Greenhouse. See Fig. 5.!6. (11. M. 301, under name of 
]U. minor.) 



Pm. 637 MEtJANTtftrs major. 


1I« major (great).* ft. brownish, in rather long spikes springing 
from the axils of the upper leaves. Hummer, i. stem-olasping, 
smooth, glaucous: leaflets four or five, large, deeply cut into 
acute divisions. Htems hollow, woody at base. A. Aft to 6ft 
1688. Greenhouse. 8ee Vig. 637. (B. R. 45.) 

BI. minor (smallX ft. dark brown, in whorls; racemes axillary, 
elongated, drooping. August. 1. smooth above and hoary 
beneath. A. 6ft. 1^. Greenhouse. 

BB* peottnotno (pectinate), ft. in whorls of four to six; 
petals four, scarlet, clawed; disk fleshy, horsesboe-shaped ; 
racemes terminal, erect, 4in. to Sin. long. Winter, fr, |ln. in 
diameter, cruciately four-winged. 1. 3in. to 6in. long, anortly 
petloled, glabrous above, white-tomentose beneath, pinnate ; 
pinnules six to ten pairs, opposite, linear-strap-shaped. a. 6ft to 
iOft. A singular and beautiful conservatory plant. (B. M. 
6667, under name of M. Trimenianun.) 

dL TrlmmUmilUi (Dr. Trimen's). A synonym of M. j 

KBLXCIK&U8 (from melichros, honey-colonred ; in 
reference to the colour of the glands of the flowexa). 
Orp. Spacridew. A small genus (two speoiea) of very, 
ornamental greenhouse shrubs or sub-shrubs, with a pro* 
onmbent or somewhat eroot habit, restricted to Bastem 
temperate Australia. Flowers erect ; ooroUa rotate or 
uroeolate, furnished near the base with five glands^ alter* 
nating with the etamens; segments bearded. Leaves 
sessile, lanceolate. The speoiee thrive beat In rtandy 
peat. Propagated bjr outtings of the shoots, abottt, Sin. 
long, inserted In eaady soil. 
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Bl« medlns (intermediate). A Hynuiiym of M. xirceokUwt. 

BI* rotatUS (wheel'Bhaped). ft. Bcarlet; corolla rotate. June. 

1. lanoeolate-linear, pilose on noth surfaces and on the margins. 
1824. Procumbent shrub. ^ 

SI. vrottolfttna (urceolato). yf. scarlet ; corolla wceolate. April. 

1. lanceolate, attenuated, very acute, mucronate, ooncare, with 
membranous, denticulated edges, h. 2ft. 1824. Erect shrub. 
Kyn. M. tnediug. 

MBUOOCCJL (from meli, honey, and hokkog, a berry ; 
the taste of the fruit is very sweet). Obd. Sapindacece. 
A genus oomprising two or three speoies of stove trees, 
generally very glabrous, natives of the West Indies, 
Brazil, and Venezuela. Flowers regular, polygamo* 
(lioBoioas \ raoomes elongated, simple or panioulatoly 
branched, many-flowered. Drupe ovoid, edible. Leaves 
alternate, exstipulate, abruptly pinnate; leaflets two or 
three-jugate, almost opposite, sessile, membranaceous. 
The species thrive in a compost of loam and peat. Pro- 
pagated by ripened cuttings, placed in sand, under a bell 
glass, ill heat. 

BI. bljaga (two-paired). Honey Berry, /f. yellow ; racemes ter- 
tulnfd and axillary, simple, spike-formed, fr, os large as a 
bullace, jet-black, with a very sweet, pleasant taste. 1. with two 
pairs of leaflets, h. 40ft. to 50ft. West Indies, &c., 1778. 

MEUCOPS (from me£t, honey, and kope^ a division ; 
in allusion to the four honey-glands at the base of the 
ovaries). Ouu. Rutacea:. A genua consisting of about 
fifteen speoies of gland-dotted, glabrous, greenhouse 
shrubs, natives of New Zealand and the Pacific Islands. 
Flowers white, rather small ; cymes axillary, three- 
flowered, or paiiiculatoly branched and many-flowered. 
Leaves opposite (rarely alternate), simple or one to throe- 
foliolato, very rarely pinnate j petioles simple or winged ; 
leaflets entire or orenate. The species described below 
is the only one known to cultivation. It thrives in a 
compost of sandy loam, with a little peat and leaf mould. 
Propagated, in May, by cuttings of small side shoots, 
inserted in sand, under a boll glass. 

BI. tarnata (three-leufleted). ft. greenish-white, in peduucled, 
trichotomous, axillary cymes. June. 1. opposite, trifolJolate ; 
leaflets 3in. to 4in. long, ovate or linear-oblong, acute, entire, 
longer than the petioles, h. 12ft. to 15ft. New Zealand, 1822. 

MSIiZLOT. See MelUotus. 

MEULOTUS (old Greek name used by Diosoorides, 
from jneli, honey, and Lof.ue ; the plants are said to be the 
favourite resort of bees). Molilot. Obd. Leguminoect}. A 
genus comprising about forty species of hardy herbaceous 
plants, of no horticultural value, allied to Tri/olium. 
Flowers yellow or white, disposed in loose raoemes. Loaves 
trifoliolate ; leaflets usually toothed. The genus is repre- 
sented in the British Flora by throe species, one or more 
often being cultivated as “Bee Plants.” 

MELISSA (from melisiKif a hoc ; boos are said to 
gather honey from these plants). Balm. Obd. Lahiatce. 
A genus oontaining throe or four speoies of hardy her- 
baceous perennials, or very rarely under-shrubs, natives 
of Central and Western Asia. Flowers white or yellowish, 
variously disposed, racemose or whorled. For culture, 
see Eblm. 

Bl.oSl ctn a U t (ofliclnul). Common Balm. ft. white or pale yellow ; 
uymee disthict, three to six-floweieil ; whorls distant. Juno t(» 
October. 1. broad-ovate, crenated, truncate at the base, or 
cordate. Stem herbaceous, erect, branched, h. 2ft. to 4ft. 
Central ami Soutli Europe (Britain), naturalised in West Asia. 
(Sy. En. B, 1053.) A variegated form is sometimes seen in culti- 
vation, and forms a very pretty edging plant in almost any soil ; 
it is, uioraover, very fragrant. 

MELZTTX8 (from melitin, anotlior form of the Greek 
fnelieedf a bee, to which insect the plant was cuusidorod 
speoially grateful). Bastard Balm. Obd. Luhiatw. A 
monotypic genus, the species being a very liandsonic, 
hardy, native perennial. It thrives almost anywhere, and 
in any soil ; but, in a slightly-shaded spot, and in woll- 
enriiohed loam, the result wiU amply repay the trouble 
taJsen. The plant ie most distinot in oharaoter, and should 
be grown extensively on the margins of shrubbericsi and in 


Mellttia — continued. 


herbaceous borders generally. Propagated by dividing the 
plants after flowering. 



Fio. 538. MF.Lrrns Mklissoimiyi.i.um. 

BI. Blellaaopliyfium (Balm-loaved).* ft. cream- whiUs spotted pink 
or purple ; corolla liin. to 2in. long ; whorls about six-flowered, 
axillary. May. 1. on short petioles, liin. to 2in. long, ovate, 
crenated, cordate at the base, opposite, slightlv hairy. Stems 
erect, simple, more or less hairy, n. 1ft. to lift. Europe (Britain). 
See Fig. 638. (Sy. En. B. 1062.) The variety known as gmndi flora 
differs in having the corolla cream-coloured, with the middle of 
the lower lip purplish-red. (Sy. En. B. 1063.) 

MELLSOES. Having the taste or smell of honey, 
MSLLZFE&OE8. Honey-bearing. 


MELOCACTES (from Melon, a Melon, and Kakfos, 
a name applied by Theophrastus to a spiny plant; the 
species of this genus are melon-formed, and their angles 
are beset with tufts of spines). Melon Thistle. Obd. 
Cacteop. A genus comprising about thirty si)ooie8 of stove 
succulent plants, inhabiting Mexico, Brazil, and the West 
Indies, a few being found in New Granada. Melo- 
oaotuses are not often seen in cultivation, and are more 



Fkj. 539. Melocactus commum.s. 
grotos(|uo than beautiful. They closely rosomblo ontdi 
other in general charaotors, which arc “a globular, un- 
branched, fleshy stem, 1ft. to 3ft. in diameter, regularly 
ribbed from base to summit, the ridges bearing a vary- 
ing number of clusters of spines, and a cylindrical por- 
tion, termed the cap, produced from the apex of the 
stem, formed of a woolly substamm, and closely-set, softer 
spines than those on the main stem. Upon this tbc 
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small flowers are borne, tubular in form, and red or 
rose-coloured (Castle, “ Cactaceous Plants *’). The spe- 
cies gonorallj' grow in exceedingly dry, rocky or sandy 
situations. The one most generally cultivated is 3f. com- 
munis, wbioh is very difficult to grow with anything 
approaching success. Essential elements in its culture 
are a high temperature, very porous soil, plenty of 
drainage, and but little water. See also Caotiu. 

VL eommunis (common). Melon Cactus ; Turk's Can. Jl. rosy, 
red, tubulari lin. long. Stems from 1ft to l^ft high, 1ft. fn 
diameter; ridges from twelve to twenty, lin. to Uin. deep, 
conical, baring clusters of eight or nine spines, lin. to lin. long. 
West Indies, 1788 See Fig. (B. M. 30W.) 
fif. AepreMUS (depressed). Jl. rose-coloured. July. /r. a club- 
shaped berry, about lin. long. Stem depresso-conicai, not more 
than 6in. across, with rounded sides ; ribs about ten, acute, each 
bearing four or five clusters of strong, spreading, pale bro^vn or 
ashen-green spines, five to seven in a cluster ; at uie summit of 
the stem is a short crown, less than |iii. high, and about 2iin. in 
diameter, of woolly substance, filled with exserted red aculel. 
Pernambuco. (B. M. 3691.) 

H, XllMiioetli (Ellemeet’s). Jl, rose-colour, rather small. Steins 
ovoid, depress^, ten-ribbed ; ribs separated by broad sinuses ; 
^ n es seven or eight, rather abort, similar. Bahia, Brasil, 

M. SoMiimliergerlanus (Schlumberger's). This species forms 
a globular, glaucescent, furrowed moss, about 6in. in diameter, and 
as much in height; the angles are fifteen in numlier, elevated 
about lin., and bear clusters of about nine radiating spines, 
which are white, with black points ; the tenuinating tuft, or cap, 
is about lin. high and 2in. broad. St. Thomas' Island, 1861. 

MBLODZNnS (from melon, an apple, and dineo, 
to tnm round ; referring to the shape of the fruit). 
Stnb. Bicorona, Lycimnia. Ord. Apoeynacece, A genus 
comprising about fifteen epocies of woody-etommod, often 
climbing, etove shrubs, natives of the East Indies, 
South China, the Malay Archipelago, the Islands of 
the Pacific, and tropical Australia. Flowers white, often 
fragrant, disposed in short terminal cymes ; corolla with 
a cylindrical tube, and five oblique or sickle-shaped, 
spreading lobes; mouth of the tube furnished with 
a coronet composed of five to ten small erect scales. 
Fruit a globose two-oelled berry, pulpy inside. Leaves 
opposite, penniveined. The offiy species yot intro- 
duced is the one hero described. For culture, eee 
Dipladenia. 

M. monogimiis (onO'Styled). Jl. white, fragrant ; panicles axillary 
and terminal, sub-globular, brachiate, crowded. July. /r. yellow, 
four'Coniereil, the size of an orange, containing an edible pulp. 

' ' shining, acuminated Northern and Kastem India, 

il. 2527; B.B. 834.) 

MELOLONTKA VtlZiaAlllS. See Cockchafers. 

MELON (Cucumie Melo). The Melon produces the 
richest and most highly valued fruit of any plant in 
the family to which it belongs, and its crop is one of 
the most important each year for dessert and other 
purposes. It is supposed to be a native of the hotter 


Melon — continued. 

articles of food for the inhabitants. In this country, 
whore success is rarely attainable without glass houses, 
or frames, and artificial heat, the product is, in conse- 
quence, one 0^ comparative luxury. The Melon is a 
I trailing plant, unless trained to cover trellises, &o., when, 
by the use of its numerous tendrils in retaining a hold, 
it becomes partially self-supporting as a oliinber it is of 
annual duration. The flowers are monoecious, and are 
produced in the axils of the loaf-stalks (see Fig. 540), 
the males being by far the most numorons of the 
two 80X08. Plants only suoooed well during the summer, 
when there is plenty of light and sun .for ripening the 
fruits, and causing thorn to attain the highest flavour. 
The season for the best fruits is, therefore; limited 
to the six months beginning with May; and, for the 
earliest orops, preparations must oommonoe in January, 
or early in February. It is advisable to sow a few 
seeds, from this time until July, at intervals of about 
three weeks, as various circumstances may tend to 
render one or more batohos useless, and then others 
will be ready to take their place in a short time 
afterwards. Melons are raised in any quantity, from 
I seeds, and it is very important that these should 
! be obtained from a reliable source. Whore numerous 
varieties, or even any number beyond one, are grown 
together, there is a danger of the flowers becoming 
) naturally or artificially cross-fertilisod ; and, again, if 
good specimons of fruit are not selooted for seed-bear- 
! ing, deterioration soon takes plaoo. The seeds are best 
placed singly, or two each, in small pots, with a view, in 
the latter instance, of removing the weakest plant in 
due course. A compost of loam and loaf soil is most 
suitable, and the pots should be plunged in a frame where 
there is a bottom heat of about 70ilog. Considerable 
attention is requisito in the early part of the year, in 
respect of inuring young plants to air and light, with 
! a view to getting thorn strong before being permanently 
planted. So soon as tlic first loaf appears, beyond 
those produced by the seed, the plants are generally fit 
for repotting. This oporutiou should be carefully per- 
formed, to avoid injuring the tender roots, and the soil, 
before being used, should, for the same reason, be 
placed where it con become warm throughout. Allow- 
ing seedling Melons to become starved in their pots, 
before planting, is a bad system, unfortunately too com- 
monly practised. It is far better to sow frequently, 
and plant only such as are healthy, and in a free-grow- 
ing state, discarding others as soon as it is known they 
will not bo required. 

Soil. Melons succeed bust in a rather strong, heavy 
loam, whioh should bo of a friable, rather than of an 
adhesive, nature. Some growers recommend cutting 
turf, 3in. thick, from a pasture, breaking it in pieces, 
and using at once ; while the more general 
plan, in gardens, is, perhaps, that of re- 
serving a small stack purposely for grow- 
ing Melons and a few other plants, such 
as pot Strawberries, which require similar 
heavy soil. A little well-rotted manure 
is sometimes added, but it should only be 
sparingly applied, or the soil may become 
too rich, and induce an ovor-luxuriant 
growth. The bettor plan is to give manure 
water after a crop of fruit is set, or to 
substitute a richer compost as a top-dress- 
ing, if an additional one is requ&ed, at 
the same period. The soil for Melons 



Fio. 540. Lateral Growth of Melon, showing (a) Male and (6) Female Flowers. 

parU of Asia, and to have been introduced from there ! round tboir roots, friimttors little b(7wTard tho*b^k 
to Europe at the oommenoomont of the Christian era. j is made; roots readily permeate the whole, if kept 
In some parts of the East, where Melons grow plen- quite moist, as it should be— at least, till the fruite 
ti fully ID the open air, the fruit forms one of the cliief | begin to ripen. 
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Ovlture in Frames^ Where a quantity of Molone have 
to be supplied, and houses suited for their oulture are 
not obtfdnable, the ordinary pits and frames have, of 
necessity, to be utilised for growing them. In summer, 
this is not difiloult, espeoially with some of the hardier 
sorts; but, in spring, there are many disadvantages in 
not being able to attend to the plants without having 
them exposed to the air. Pits for Melon oulture may 
or may not be heated by hot water; in either case, the 
bottom heat is usually supplied by fermenting material, 
into which the roots are allowed to extend. This, and 
the soil, should bo prepared, and put in a few days 
before the plants are inserted, in order that rank steam 
may escape, and everything become warmed to a suit- 
able temperature. Some soil should be incorporated 
with the dung on the surface, and small mounds of soil 
alone made where it is intended to plant— say, under 
the centre of each sash, if there is sufficient space 
between for the plants to develop. In training Melon 
plants in frames, the points should be pinched out when 
the second or third rough leaf is expanded. Two 
branches will then proceed from the axils of the lower 
leaves; one should be trained towards the front, and 
the other towards the back of the frame. When these 
extremities are nearly reached, pinch out the points again, 
and fruiting laterals will be those next produced. The 
chief aim will then be to got enough flowers fertilised to 
eventually form a crop. This process, called “ setting,** is 
generally performed artificially, when the weather is fine, 
and plenty of air can be admitted. It consists in trans- 
ferring dry pollen from the anthers of the male to the 
stigma of the female flowers, when both are in a fully 
expanded state. The operation may be performed by 
means of a oamers'hair pencil, or by detaching a male 
flower, removing its corolla, and applying the pollen direct. 

It is best to ^ow only one fruit on a lateral; if more 
are set, they should be removed. When any commence 
swelling with certainty, the lateral on which they are 
growing should be stopped at the point, and a piece of 
slate, or board, placed beneath each fruit, to keep it 
clean. The sub-lateral growths made afterwards must be 
kept somewhat thinned, so as to admit the sun and light 
necessary for perfecting the fruit. 

Cultivation in Houses, Although large numbers of 
Melons are grown Bucoessfully in frames, superior ac- , 
commodation, in every way, is afforded in houses, the j 
plants being fully under control for receiving the neces- | 
sary attention. Houses used in winter for forcing or j 
plant-growing, may be utilised throughout the spring ! 
and summer for Melons, if special provision cannot be I 
made. For early supplies, small lean-to or half-span i 
houses, about 10ft. wide, and facing south, are best 
adapted; and an ample supply of heat should be at 
command. Melons succeed much bettor with than with- 
out bottom beat. It is sometimes supplied by pipes 
fixed in the bed beneath where they are planted out ; 
and, at others, by fermenting material placed to the 
depth of 2ft. or 8ft. Where pipes are in use, they 
should be surrounded with clinkers, or other mate- 
rial, through which the heat may pa.sr< readily to the 
soil in which the Melons are grown. Tliis should bo 
placed in mounds, not loss than 4£t. apart, near the 
centre of the bed, and allowed to remain until thoroughly 
warmed through. The plants, having been previously 
prepared in pots, and not allowed to become starved, 
or infested with insects, may then bo inserted, one in 
the middle of eaoh mound, the collar being kept a little 
above the surface, and the soil pressed firmly round the 
roots. A trellis must be provided, about 1ft. from the 
glass, if one is not already fixed, and a stake placed at 
once to eaoh plant, to prevent it getting broken. The 
training of Melons is differently practised in houses to 
what it is in frames. The main shoot is encouraged to 
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grow nearly to the top of the trellis before being stopped. 
Side shoots, which then appear from the axU of nearly 
every leaf on the main stem, invariably bear female 
blossoms, and it is advisable, before any are fertilised, 
to wait until a sufficient number of these oj^on at one 
time to form the crop. When one or two fruits arc 
allowed to take the lead, they swell rapidly, and later 
ones frequently turn yellow, and drop off. About six 
fruits will be enough for plants occupying the space 
above given, and, if this number can bo successfully fer- 
tilised about the same time, they will eaoh have a good 
chance of swelling. A support must be placed beneath 
eaoh fruit before it becomes very heavy, to prevent it 
breaking down, or, when getting ripe, becoming detached 
from the stalk, and falling. A small board, with a string 
or wire secured to each corner, for tying to the trellis, 
is a handy method much practised, the boards being 
ecjually useful for several fruits. Bipeuing will be indi- 
cated by the fruit parting from its stalk, changing 
colour, and omitting a strong perfume, not before 
observable. It may then be cut, laid for a time in the 
sun, and afterwards in a cool, airy fruit-room, until 
required for use. The period during which a Melon 
is at its best is a short one, and it is very important 
to know from experience, as near as possible, when this 
period is, and to send the fruit for dessert at the right 
time. Hastening or retarding the ripening process, to 
supply at certain dates, may be accomplished by exposing 
to a higher or lower temperature, which, in either 
case, should be a somewhat dry one. 

Some growers cultivate Melons, in summer, on what is 
called the extension system, and many of the free-growing 
varieties succeed admirably when thus treated. A largo 
house, in which the air is warmed by hot-water pipes, 
and the bed heated similarly, or with fermenting mate- 
rial, is planted with Melons in the usual way, or at 
greater distances apart, the object being to allow a less 
number of plants to grow without much restriction, and 
keep on producing fruits. Thus, if three plants are in- 
serted, the centre one may be cropped and removed, and 
the others allowed to occupy the space afterwards ; or 
the two permanent ones only may bo inserted at 
first. Under this system, it will be necessary to have 
additional soil supplied, to keep the plants growing. 
Watering, so far as is requisite, must be continued, 
and air admitted more freely when sucoessional fruits 
are being fertilised. It would be well for the inex- 
perienced to try this plan before generally adopting 
it, as the treatment of plants respecting the ventila- 
tion, watering, and other details, must, of course, bo 
different where the same house contains fruits in the 
several stages of flowering, swelling, and ripening. The 
advantage claimed is the larger, more juicy, and highly- 
flavoured fruit, because obtained from plants whose sap 
is allowed free circulation, consequent on less restriction 
being practised in training the branches. 

Shading and Temperature, Seeds of Melons, when 
sown in pots, should be plunged in a botiuin heat of 
about 75deg., either inside a dung frame or in a 
heated house. In the early part of the year, the 
young plants must be very carefidly treated, by gradually 
j exposing them to light before there is a possibility of 
their getting drawn. Later on in the season, as the days 
lengthen, they grow more strongly from the first. A light 
I shading should bo temporarily applied in hot weather, 

I to prevent flagging ; but Melons boar a good deal of sun 
without injury, if properly watered and ventilated. The 
temperature of the Melon house or pit, in spring, may 
be from 60dog. to C5deg. by night, with a rise of 
lOdeg. by day. Air must be \ory cautiously admitted 
during March and April, and the house or pit shut 
up early on bright days, to take advantage of the 
sun heat. If the latter raises the temperature after 
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cloidjig to 90deg., ^rheii the plants are growing, and 
there is plenty of moisture about, no harm will be 
likely to result. During the flowering period, more air 
must bo admitted, and a drier atmosphere maintained. 
In summer, but little fire heat need be given, and none 
will be necessary, as a rule, during the latter p:vrt of 
June and in July. Plenty of air should be given early 
in the day when a great heat is expected. 

Watering. Melons require abuudanoo of water and 
frequent syringing when they are growing freely. Both 
must bo regulated according to the time of year, and 
the amount of light and sun heat available. All the 
water used for both purposes should either be heated, 
or allowed to stand and become warmed to the tem- 
perature of the house. In frames, where there is a 
depth of manure into which the roots penetrate, 
watering need not be so frequently praotiaed as in 
houses, where a comparatively small mound of soil is 
placed above hot-water pipes. 'When the plants are 
growing, and also after the fruits are set, water should 
be frequently thrown- about the pa.ssagcs and round 
the walls of the house, unless the weather bo dull and 
wet ; but when flowering, and so soon as ripening com- 
mences, the air and soil must be kept drier, and the 
fruits in the later stages allowed exposure to the sun, 
which materially contributes to their good flavour. 

Insects, 4*0. The most injurious insect commonly 
found on Melons is Bod Spider, very few batches of 
plants escaping its attack altogether. It is important to 
start with a clean house or pit, and also to have plants 
free from such a troublesome pest. In the early stages 
of growth, the leaves may be examined separately, at 
frequent intervals, and if any insects are detected, they 
may be carefully sponged oft. The leaves are, however, 
so brittle that this cannot readily be performed without 
injury. The best plan of removing the insect is to 
syringe with as much force as the leaves allow, using 
soft rain water, which has been standing in the house 
to become warmed. Melon leaves will not withstand the 
use of insecticides that are applied to many other plants. 
Green or Black Fly, if allowed a footing, increase 
rapidly *, consequently, their appearance should be watched 
for, and the usual remedy of fumigating with tobacco 
smoke applied. Some caution in this performance is 
necessary, as the loaves may be easily injured thereby. 

Melons not unfroquently damp off, just at the neck of 
the plant. It is considered that one great cause of 
this disease— if it really is one — is a close and over- 
moistened atmosphere. The remedy of constant ventila- 
tion, if only very slight, will naturally be suggested, 
and a little powdered lime and charcoal, applied when 
the first symptoms are seen, will often dry up the 
affected tissues, and prevent further injury. The stem 
and roots are also sometimes attacked by canker, which 
is not generally observable until the leaves give indica- 
tions by flagging, and the plants die in a short time. 
A small nomatoid worm, also, now and then, attacks 
the roots, living inside the tissues, and causing them 
to decay. The injured parts, or, better still, the whole 
plant and roots, should be burned, and the use of any 
part of the soil avoided for a future crop. Unhealthy 
plants, or those subjected to checks from improper 
airing, watering, or oilier oanses, are most liable to 
canker; sturdy, free-growing ones are far less frequently 
attacked. 

Sorts, "ihoro are few kinds of fruit amongst which 
natural or artificial oross - fertilisation is practised witli 
gi'catcr case for the prodnotion of new yarietlos, than 
amongst Melons; hence ibe appoorauoe of such a nume- 
rous quantify of so-called new or improved sorts each 
year. A few of tbe old ones are only with diffloulfy 
surpassed; and a selection from those of recent years 


Melon — continued, 

presents a standard of excellence, on every point, whioh 
it is most desirable to maintain. Deterioration soon 
takes place, and good varieties may readily be lost by 
allowing their fruits to be oross-fertilised ; consequently, 
it is well to keep raising some new ones, with a view 
of, at least, preserving a high standard, and, possibly, 
Inrthor improving it. A thin skin, quality, size, and 
produotiveuoss, are the most important properties. If 
one or two sorts are found to suit in those particulars, 
they should be grown; others should only bo admitted 



FiQ. 541. Cantaloup Mf.lom. 


for experiment, unless proved to be superior. The 
Cantaloup Melon (see Fig. 541) is supposed to have been 
one of the first ever cultivated in Europe. It has a 



Fio. 642. CouLOMUiER’B Melon. 


remarkably irregular surface, and both the skin and flesh 
are variable in colour. Coulommior’s Melon (see Fig. 542) 
is only remarkable for its hardiness and the size of its 
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fruits; it is oultivated, almost without Hheltcr, in the 
open fields in Normandy, &o. Tlie Embroidered Market 
Melon (see Fig:. 543), also a netted variety, bears a large 
nearly spherioal fniit, with orange, or reddish -orange 



FKL 644. FlGARl MKIjON. 

flosb ; the ribs are not prominent. The Figari (boo Pig. 
544) Ih an ornamental and small-fruited Melon, probably 
of African origin. Its obovoid fruits aro scarcely as 
large as a medium-sized hon*s egg; they are smooth 
and yellow when ripe, and exhale a very decided Melon 
odour, but aro not edible, being only cultivated for 



Fio. 646. Pkusian Mkion. 


ornament, garnishing, Ac. Tlie Persian Melon (see Fig. 
545) has elongated pear- shaped fruits, of medium size, 
without ribs, not, ^ or only slightly, netted ; the rind is 
yellow, marbled with dark green; the flesh is greenish- 
white, and very sugary ; this sort keeps a long time. 

/ri 



Fig. 546. Queen Anne’s Pocket, on Dudatm, Mei.on. 

Queen Anne’s Pocket, or Dudaim (see Fig. 540), does not 
differ markedly in foliage and habit from ordinary Melons, 
but its very small round fruits, marbled with brown on an 
orange or orange-red ground, distinguish it at once from 
nil others ; it is probably of African origin. The fruits, 
when ripe, have a very strong odour, but arc not edible ; 
they are only of use for garnisliing and decorative purposes. 



Fig. 547. Winter Melon. 

Wittier Melon (see Fig. 54t) is the largest of the 
white-fleshed kinds, bnt is also one of the least desirable. 
The fruit is elliptio, more or less elongated, rarely sub- 
epherioal, with a smooth or faintly netted skin, and thick 
ibsh ; it varies mnoh in siso and colour, the latter ranging 
from dark green to creemy-white or yellow. This sort is 
iMili^ated in open fields in the South of Europe. 


Melon — r^oniinved. 

Melons are usually divided into two, and somotimos 
into three, classes, according to the colour of their flofth 
inside the skin. For all practical purposes, the two 
under which the subjoined limited selection of varieties 
are classed, are amongst the best in cultivation. Doubt- 
less, there are very many others considered of equal or 
superior merit, according to the views of different cul- 
tivators and consumers of the fruit. 

Class 1. areen and White-fleshed. 

(.Meredith’s). Fruit tnetUura or lavpe, oval, slightly 
ribbed ; skin thin, yellow wlien ripe, not imich netted , flesh 
nearly white, very juicy, and of excellent flavour. An old variety, 
but, when well grown, one of the best in cultivation. 

Colston Bassett Seedling. Fruit slightly obovate ; skin yellow, 
beautifully netted ; flesh whitish, tnelting, vcM-y juicy. 

Bastnor Castle. Fruit medium or large, from 3U>. to 41b. in 
weight; skin polo yellow; flesh melting, and very rich. A free 
grower and bearer ; one of the best, but does not keep long. 

Gilbert's Oreen-fleshed. Fruit large, ovul, gi'ecnish-vcllf)w : 
flesh melting and juicy. 

Golden Gem (Cox’s). Fruit rouml, yellow, netted ; flesli whitish- 
green, of good flavour. 

Golden Gueen. Fruit medium, round ; skin thin, golden-yellow, 
beautifully netted ; flo.sh very juicy. Plant of a hardy constitu- 
tion. 

Hero of Loekinge. Fruit medium ; .skin rich golden-yellow, 
with white lacing ; flesh white, molting, of very fine flavour. An 
excellent variety, either lor pits or houses, 

Gueen Emma. Flesh almost white, ieiuhir, and molting, with 
thin rind. A largo, liamlsomo, free-hearing variety, of strong 
constitution. 

Victory of Bath (flilbert’s). Fruit large, slightly oval ; skin 
greenish-yellow, not much netted ; flesh green, juicy, and richly 
flavoured. Plant of moderate growth. 

William TIUory. Fruit large, liandsome ; skin dark green, tliin ; 
flesh pale green, juicy, sweet, and of excellent quality. One of 
the best varieties If well grown. 

Class IL Soarlet-flesbed. 

Blenheim Orange. Fruit medinm or large, and of excellent 
flavour. Plant of good coristitutimi, and remarkably pioliflr; 
one of the best of this class. 

Bead’s Soarlet-flesbed. Fniit medium size, beautifully 
netted, more oblong than Sc4irlet Oem ; flesh .solid, and of good 
quality. An old but excellent sort. 

Soarlet Gem. Fmit nearly round, handsomely netted all over. 

A constant, free-liearing variety, of excellent flavour. 

Scarlet Premier. Fruit handsome, slightly oval, highly 
coloured and beautifully netted ; flesh solid, thick, having a 
delic4ito aroma. 

MSLON, MUSK. See Cnenrbita mosebata. 
MELON THISTLE. See Melocactus. 

MELON, WATER. See CitnUlns vulgaris. 

MEMBRANOUS, MEMBRANACEOUS. Having 
the texture of a membrane. 

MEMECTLENi. A tribe of Melaetomacece. 
MEMECYLON (the Greek name nsed by Dioscorides 
for the fruit of the Arbutus). Stn. Scuftiln. Ord. 
MelastomaceoB. A genua conaifeting of about 100 apocies 
of very glabrous trees and abrubs, inhabiting Asia, 
Australia, the Paoifio Islands, tropical Africa, and Ceylon, 
many being found on the seashores. Flowers white or 
blni^, frequently axillary, or springing from below the 
leaves, or terminal, fasciculate, or in panicles. Leaves 
aessile or shortly potiolato. Various dyes are extracted 
from some of the Cingalese speoios. M. edule has 
edible but astringent berries. The species are unknown 
to oultivation in this country. 

MBNXNXA TURGXBA. A synonym of Cystaoan- 
thiui tnrgida (which see). 

MBNX8CZUM (from nienisliost a crescent; referring 
to the shape of the spores). Obd. Filices. A genus 
oomprising ten species of very distinct stove ferns, 
almost oonflned to the tropics. Fronds simple or once 
pinnate. Sori oblong or linear, ocenpying the conni- 
vent transverse veinlots. The species generally do well 
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in a loamy eoil, and sbonld always be kept moist at 
the roots, without stagnation. For general oulture, 
see Ferns. 

M. aagnetlfoUam (narrow^fronded). sii. sub-tufted, 6ln. to Ittn. 
long, firm, erect, slightly pubescent, fronds lift, to 2ft. long, 1ft. 
broad; pinnoe spreading, 4in. to 6in. long, iin. to |in. broad, 
gradually narrowed to a long acuminate point, the edge sub- 
entire, the base cuneate, the lower ones often stalked ; fertile 
pinnie much narrower than the barren ones ; rachis puhi'scent. 
areolce four to six between the midrib and edge. West Indies to 
Peni. 

M. gigontamn (gigantic). sH. 1ft. long, dark brown, slightly 
piiT)escent. frorias simple, lift, to 2ft. long, 4in. broad, elong.'ite- 
oblong, narrowed rather suddenly at both ends, the edge slightly 
repand. areolce thirty to forty between the midrib and edge. 
Fern. A rare species in cultivation. 


Keaigp6rmace»— rotiftnued, 
raceme, or oymo, rarely solitary, sometimes aooompaxiied 
by cordate bracts. Leaves alternate, exstipulate, usually 
palminerved, entire or palmilobed or peltate, rarely com* 
pound (as in Buraaaia) ; petiole spuriously jointed at the 
base, and sometimes at the top. The bark of several 
speoies of this family is extremely bitter; some yield a 
yellow dye. Beer is sometimes adulterated in England 
with Cocculus indicus. There are about thirty-one genera 
and SOO speoies. Examples are: Cissampelost CorculuSf 
and Meniapermum. 

MSNXSFSBMUM (from mens, the moon, and 
eperma, a seed; in allusion to the shape of the seed). 
Moon Seed. Obd. Menispermacem, A genus comprising 


12in. long, lin. to 4in. broad, .ipex acuminate, the edge entire > 
or sub*repan<I, the base rounded or cuneate. areola eight to { 
twelve between the midrib and edge. Mexico to Peru, 179A j 
M. aerratmn (serrated), sti. 1ft. to 3ft. long, stout, fronds j 
pinnate, 3(t. to 4ft. or more long, 1ft. or more broad ; pinnie lin. 
to 3in. apart, 6in. to 12in. long, ^in. to 2in. broad, oblong-lanceo- 
late, the base cordate or cuneate, the apex acuminate, the edge 
finely toothed, areolce twelve to twenty between the midrib and 
edge. Mexico to Peru. Syn. if. iHilmlre. 


of Eastern Asia. Flowers greenish-white, small, panicu- 
late. Drupe compressed. Leaves often sub-peltate, pal- 
mately lobed or angular. The under-mentioned speoies 
is a very handsome plant for damp and shady walls. 
Propagated by divisions of the root, or by cuttings, in 
spring. 

H. oanadanae (Canadian). JL. yellowish, home In profusion on 
long pendulous racemes. Summer. 1. large, handsome, reni- 
foim, peltate. North America, 1691. (B. M 1910.) 



Fro. 648. MENfsauM simplex. 

M. almplax (simple), rhie. firm, wide-creeping. eti. stra- 
mineous, of the barren fronds 4in. to 6in., of the fertile 1ft. or 
more, long, fronds simple ; barren ones 61n. to 9in. long, 2in. to 
Kn. Droao, oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, the base cordate, and , 
sometimes anricled, the edge crenate ; fertile ones similar but 
smaller, areolce eight to twelve between the midrib and edge. 
Cbusan, Hong Kong, Ac., 1850. See Fig. 548. 

M, Tbwaltaall (Tbwaites’). rhiz. firm, wide-creeping, eti. 91n. 
to 12in. long, sub-stramineous, nearly naked, fnmde sin. to lOiii. 
long, 41n. to oin. broad, snb-deltoid ; the apex acominate, crenato- ■ 
pinnatifid; below this several blunt, linoar-oblong, sub-entire 
pinnie, lowest largest, distinctly stalked, 2in. to 3in. long, )in. f 
broad, edge bluntly (not deeply) lobed ; base narrowed suddenly. 1 
areola and sori four or five iii the lower pinnn between the mid- 
rib and edge. Ceylon. | 

M. tripliylluiil (three-leaved), rhiz. fiim, wide-creeping, sti. ' 
slender, sub-stramineons, of the barren fronds 4in. to oin., of tbe j 
fertile fronds 1ft. or more, long, fronds with an oblong-lanceolate i 
terminal pinna, 4in. to 6iD. long, lin. to l^in. broad, tbe base 
cuneate or rounded, the edge repand, and one or two similar 
but smaller ones on ea^h side, tbe fertile ones smaller than the 
barren ones, areola six to nine between the midrib and edge. 
Himalayas, Ac., 1828. 

MEHISFS&MAOfiJB. An order of trailing (rarely 

erect) ehrubs, broadly dispersed through most tropical 

diclinous exogene. Flowers dioecious, small, is a panicle, | 


MSNTHA (the old Latin name, borrowed from the 
Greek name Minthe). Mint. Stms. Audiheriia and 
Puleptum. Obd. Lahiata. . A natural genus, not 
numerous in speoies, but widely diffused over the greater 
part of tbe globe without the tropics, and most of tho 
species, from the variety of situations to whioh they 
will adapt themselves, vary so much as to render their 
exact definition almost hopeless. Many of them also pro- 
pagate so readily from snokers that individual speoimena 
are perpetuated so as to assume the appearance of speoies. 
Almost all the specios vary in the stamens '* (Bontham). 
Whorls usually many-flowered, sometimes all remote in 
the axils of the leaves, sometimes approximate into ter- 
minal spikes, with the superior floral leaves braot'formod. 
Only a few of the speoies are worthy of oultivation. The 
dwi^ evergreen kinds are readily inoreased by division 
of the plants in autumn and winter. For culture and 
uses of Spearmint and Peppermint, see Mint. 


M. OltimtB (Citron-scented). Bergamot Mint, ft, reddish-purple, 
in round terminal heada Summer. L petlolaie, ovate, broadly 
rounded at the base, or sub-cordate, glabrous. A. 1ft. Europe 
(Britain). Syv. M, odarata. (Sy. En. B. 1029.) 

ML odorakB (odorous). A synonym of i/. eitrata. 

It. Dlpeiita (pepper), peppennint. f, purple; spikes loose, 
obtuse, short, interrupted at the bii.se. Autumn. 1. petiolate, 
ovate-oblcmg, acute, serrated, roundly crenatccl at tbe base, 
glabrous. Stem blanched, radish. A Ift to 2rt Europe 
Britain). (B. M. PL 203.) 

WL Pnleglnm (Pulegium). Pennyroyal. Jl. pale purple ; whorls 
all remote, globose, mony-flowerca. Autumn. I petiolate. ovate. 
Stem mneh-branohed, prostrate. Europe (Britain), North and 
West Asia, North Africa. (B. M. PI. 201.) See Ponnmyal. 
Tbe variety known as if. P, gibraltariea Is largely emiuoyM in 

S eometrical gardening. It has a dwarf, compact growth, and 
eep green foliage. 

M. lteqiildnl(lteqoien’8). Jl. pale purple, in loose, few-flowered 
whorls. Sommer. U petiolate, small, stalked, orbicular. Stems 
spreading at the base, much branched ; branches filiform, ascend- 
ing. Corsica, 1829 l A pretty and minute creeping herb. 


M. rotiudlfbllA (round-leaved), ft, whitish, in dense, conically 
cylindrical spikes. Autumn. 1. sessile, ovate-roundish, creniteit, 
wrinkled, pubescently-hairy above, wooUy beneath. Stem erect, 
panicled by a few oranches at top. A Ift. to 2ft. Europe 
(MtalnX North and West Asia, North Africa. (Sy. En. B. 
1020 .) 


M r. WBriegate (variegated). This variety is far more useful 
for horticultural purposes than tbe type. I ts leaves are wrinkled 
on tbe upper surface, covered with a cobweb-like down undef- 
neatb, and eleg&ntly variegated with green and light yellow, 
which ultimate becomes darker. 

VL wSsidlB (green). Common Green Mint or Spearmint ft, pur- 

{ »lisb ; spikes cylindrical, loose ; whorls appiozimate, or the 
ower ones or all distant August I* ni 
oeolato, unequally serrated, glabrous. 

Europe (Britain^ (B. M. PI. 2&.) 
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MSNT2BLXA (named after Ohri^tian Mentzel, 1C22- 
1701, a German botanist). Including Eucnide and Micro- 
eperma. 0»D. Loasew. A genus of lialf -hardy, annual, 
biennial, or perennial, herbaceous idants, found chiefly 
in Moxioo, (California, and the Southern United States. 
Flowers orange or white, solitary, raceinose or cymoso. 


MentBelia— continued. 

M. Invlcanlls (smooth -stcuunod), Jl. bright yellow, from 2iln. to 
3in. across, expanding only in the inorninc, and ch»siiig after 
noon. Summer, h. 2ft. California. Biennial. 

M. ollgoaperma (fow-seeded). Jt. vellow; petals acuminate; 
peduncles axillary, solitary. May ana June. ./ir. reflexed. Stem 
Dronched. h. 2ft. Lonisiana, 1812, PerennhU. (B. M. 1760.) 


opening only during Bunshino. Loaves alternate or 
nearly opposite, coarsely toothed. For culture, &c., see 
Bartonia (which genus is now generally included under 
the present one). 



Fio. 649. Portion of Plant of Mentzelia barton ioipes. 



Fio. 660. Upper Portion of Plant of 
Mentzelia ornata. 


M. ornata (adorned).^ jl. white, largo, ndori- 
ferous, expanding aftor suiisot, and reniai»nng 
closed lip the whole of the day. July to 
September. Ovary leafy; seeds naked. 1. 
hispid, glandular, laciniate. A. 2ft. Missouri, 
1811. Annual. See Fig. 560. (B. M. 1487, under 
name of Bartonia deeapetala.) 

MEKYA.NTKBS (ancient name, from 
men., a month, and anthost a flower ; in 
allusion to the duration of the flower). 
Buckboan. Ord. GenlianecD. A genus 
(two species) of very ornamental hardy 
perennial aquati<js, natives of Ariitio 
Europe, Eorth Asia, North-west India, 
and North America. Flowers white or 
bluish, at the tops of the scapes, or in 
long, terminal, loafloss, shortly racomo.se 
peduncles ; corolla shortly funnel-shaped. 
Leaves alternate at base of stem, either 
trifoliolate or reniform, on long petioles, 
with Bcarious sheathing baso-s. Kootstocks 
long, thickish, creeping. The Bpecios are 
easily eistablisluHl, in shallow water or 
boggy situations, by divisions of the roots 

BC. Crista-galli (cock’s-comb). /I. in a simple 
or forked cyme ; corolla white ; tube not longer 
than the ciilyx ; lobes naked, but with a medial 
crest. Spring. 1. reniform, and sometimes 
omarginatc, crenute, 2iii. to 4in. wide ; petioles 
iiud scape at length slender, and 1ft. to 2ft. 
high. North America. Syn. Villarsia OHsta- 
fralli. 

M, trlfbllata (three-leaved). Bogbean ; com- 
mon Buckboan ; Marsh lYcfoil. jl. whito 
inside and reddish outside; anthers purplish, 
with the tips curved inwards ; peduncles axil- 
lary. Spring. {. trifoliolate; leaflets ovate, 
r>htu8e. Stem procumbent, and covon^d by 
the sheaths of the lea 
sphere (Britain). (Sy. K 


. Iiartonloides (Bai‘touia-like).* n. solitary, terrolnal; petals 
sulphur-yellow, jialer, almost white beneath, ovate or rather oh- 
ovate, slightly serrated, on long pedic<*ls. Summer. 1. ovate, acute, 
lobed and serrated. ISteins about 1ft. long, flexuo.se, succulent, 
sub-translucent. Western United States, 1849. Annual. See ]^g. 
649. SyN8. Euenide bartonioides and Microt.pei'nia hartoniaideK 
(B. M. 4491). * 

fli. hlJipldfi (hairy), tl. yellow ; petals ebovate, mucroiiately acu- 
minate, longer than the calyx ; stamens numerous. June and July. 
I. nearly seMUe. A Uft Mexico, 1820. PeremiiaL (B.M. 3i^.) 

¥oL EL 


MBHZZBSIA (named after Archibald Monzies, 1751- 
1842, Burgeon and naturalist to the expedition under 
Vancouver). Obd. Ericacew. A genus comprising seven 
species of hardy, Heath-like shrubs, natives of North 
America and Japan. Flowers white, greenish, or purple, 
in terminal corymbose fascicles, nodding or drooping ; 
corolla cylindric-globose, lU’ceolate or campauulate, ob- 
tuaely four or fiye-lobed. Loavea alternate, potiolate, 

2 £ 
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Meniiesia — continued. 

obovate or elliptical, membranaoeons, deoidnous, entire, 
fclabrous or pilose beneath. Branches sub-Tertioillate. 
The species are very ornamental subjocts for rook gardens 
or borders, in a moist peaty soil. Propagated by care- 
fully dividing established tufts, by cuttings, or by layers. 
M. oesrulea. See Pliyllodooe taxifoUa. 

empetrlfolia (Rmpetrum-IeaTed). A synonym of Bryanihua 

M. ferzuginea (rusty), fi. brown; corolla oblong-ovate, and 
becoming cylindrical: pedicels bristly-glandular, ^ly. 1. ob- 
long or lanceolate-oDovate, acutish at both ends, glandular- 
mucronate, rusty strigose-hirsute above, paler beneath, h. 
6in. North America, 1811. 

M. t. globnlaris (globular-flowered), fi. pink, drooping ; corolla 
globose, with rounded lobes. May. 1. ovate, clustered at the 
ends of the branches, h. 2ft. to 5ft. North America, 1806. 
(B. M. 1571, under name of M. ferru^nea fi.) 

M. poUfolla (Polium-leaved). A synonym of Dabcecia pelifoUa. 

MSRCURZALIS (so named after Mercury, who is 
supposed to have discovered some virtues in the genus). 
Mercury. Ord. JSuphorhiaceae. A genus comprising 
half-a-dozen erect herbaceons plants, with small, green, 
dioecious flowers, and opposite loaves. They arc unin- 
teresting weeds, widely distributed over the temperate 
regions of the globe. M. psrennis, the Bog’s Mercury, 
a native of Europe and North Africa, is a poisonous 
plant, which turns dull bluish-green when dried ; and a 
deep blue dye, of a fugitive nature, may be obtained 
from it. 

BCS&CUSY. See Mercnrialia. 

MSRSMDBRA. (a name given to Oolchievm by the 
Spaniards). Ord. JAHacecd. A genus comprising ton 
species of pretty, hardy, bulbous plants, inhabiting the 
Mediterranean region, and extending thence to Abyssinia 
and Afghanistan. They are closely allied to Golchicumy 
but the flattened portion of each of the six perianth 
segments is abruptly contracted into a long, narrow claw, 
and is, at the point of contraction, furnished on each 
side with a small tooth. For culture, eee Colchicum. 
BC. Altohlsont (Aitchison's). A synonym of Jf. , 

M. BnllKlOOdllltli (Bulbocodium).* fl. one or two; perianth 
segments rosy-lilac, lanceolate, sub-acute ; stamens much sliorter 
than the perianth ; anthers yellow. Autumn. 1. three, emerging 
after the flowers, at length linear, falcate, channelled, h. 3in. to 
4in. Pyrenees and the mountains of Hpain (Sierra Nevada) in 
the alpins regions. Syn. Colchicum montanum. 

BC. oapoaaioa (Caucasian). /I. one to three from the same 
spathe ; perianth sements, with long narrow claws, w'hich meet 
and form a tube ; lamina delicate rose-coloured, tinged with 
purple May. f. three, narrow-lanceolate, obtuse, channelled, 
much-tapering at the base, shorter than the flowers, h. 3in. 
CkiucasuB, 1^. (B. M. 3690.) 

BL o. SioUerl (Eichler’s). Ibis differs from the type in the inner 
segments being distinctly auriculated at the base. Eastern Cau- 
casus. (B. O. 952.) 

III. peiwioa (Persian). Jl. pale lilac, fragrant, Uin. to 2in. in 
diameter, funiiel-shaped ; keel of perianth segments pale reddish. 
November. 1. lin. to 2in. long, ^in. broad, acute, concave, dark 
reen, rather fleshy, lenjrtheniiig to 6in. or Sin. Corm liiii. long, 
agon-shaped, with a long neck ; tunic pale chestnut-brown. 
India, Persia, Ac., 1872. (B. M. 6012, under name of Jf. Aitchi- 
soni.) 

ME&IAirZA (named in honour of a Butch lady, 
Sibylle de Merian, 1647-1717, authoress of “Bo Mota- 
morphosibus Insectomm Surinamensium “). Stn. Davy a. 
Ord. Melaetomacem. A genus comprising about twenty- 
six species of erect, glabrous or pubosoent, stove trees 
or ebrubs, natives of tropical America and the West 
Indies. Blowers yellow or purple, largo, disposed in 
short, cymose, terminal or lateral panioles ; calyx glabrous 
or powdery, tube shortly oampannlate or hemispherical; 
stamens ten, equal or nearly so. Leaves often on long 
petioles, oblong-lanoeolate, obtusely acuminate or caudate 
at apex, three to five-nerved, entire or obtusely toothed. 
For culture, eee Melantoma. 

ML Karstenli (Karsten’s). deep red. Summer, t. lanceolate, 
Semite, long-acuminate: Branches terete, smooth. Caraccas, 
MBO. Shrub. (F.d. 8.767.) 


Meriania — continued. 

BI. roaaa (rosyk*^ jl, varying from white with a crimson base to 
rose and purple ; calyx lobes subulate ; anther spurs short, alter- 
nately conical and bi-tubercled. 1. elliptical or ovate-lanceolate, 
the younger ones minutely serrate with glandular teeth. A. 30ft. 
West Indies, 1885. An arborescent shrub. 

BCE&XSTOSTIGMA. A synonym of Lapeyrouiia 

(which see). 

ME&ODON CLAV1FS8. See Narcissus Fly. 

ME&TENSZA (named in honour of Profossor Francis 
Charles Mertens, 1764-1831, a Gorman botanist) Stns. 
Caeeelinf Hippoyhmum, Oreocharis, and Steenhammera. 
Ord. Boragineae. This genus comprises about fifteen 
species of very handHoiue, hardy, perennial, glabrous or 
pilose herbs, natives of Eastern Europe, extra-tropical 
Asia, and North America. Flowers blue or purplish, 
pedioellato, ebraoteate ; racemes terminal, or cymes 
loosely branched, fow-flowored, unilateral, sopietimeK 
panioulate. Leaves alternate, often pellucid-dotted. 
The species are of very easy onlturo in ordinary garden 
soil ; they form admirable subjects for mixed borders, 
copses, and rock work. Propagated by divisions in autumn ; 
or by seeds, sown as soon as ripe. 

BL alplna (alpine).* jL light blue, diNpu.sc(l in close, or at length 
loos^, clusters, of which each stem bears from one to three. 
Spring and Biiiiinier. 1. bluish-greon, oblong, Rnmewliat snatliu- 
late or lanceolate, rather obtuse, h. 6in. to lOiii. llocky Moun- 
tains, 1875. A lovely little a]i)iue. 

BL alplna (alpine), of Hooker. A sy non yin of III. lanccvlata. 



FlU. 551. Mertknsia dahurica, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 


BL dahurioa (Daburian). Jl. bright azure-blue, drooping, in 
mcemose panicles. June. i. ovate, roughish, slightly glaucous, 
and clothed with small decumbent hairs. Stems erect, bmneh- 
ing, angular, furrowed, hairy. A. 6in. to 12in. Dahurica. A 
pretty species, with a very slender habit, and requiring a shel- 
tered position. 8ee Fig. 551. (B. M. 1743, under home of 
PvZmonaria dahurica.) 

BL laaoaolata (lanceolate).* Jl. drooping : bracts leafy ; calyx 
shorter than the corolla tube, flvo-cleft to the middle or lower ; 
segments oblong and obtuse, or lanceolate and acute ; corolla light 
or dark blue, with a cylindric tube: limb campanulate, very 
shortly five-lobcd. May. 1. sessile, chiefly cauliiie, linear-oblong 
or spatbulate, radical often broader, acute or obtuse ; upper sur- 
face smooth or muricale ; margin ciliate. Stems sinmle, erect, 
slender. A. 6in. to 12in. Rocky Mountains, 1874. (B. M. 6178, 
under name of Jf. alpvna.) 

BI. marltlma (sea). Oyster Plant. Jl, blue, erect, disposed in 
terminal corymbose racemes. July. 1. ovate or oblong, acutish ; 
the upper ones stem-clasping. Stems procumbent, branched. 
Northern coast regions of Northern hemisphere (Britain). 
Syn. Ptdmonaria maritima. (Sy. En. B. 1099.) 

BL paaioulata (paniculate), jt. purplish-blue ; corolla somewhat 
funnel-shaped, three or four times the length of the lanceolate- 
linear acute divisions of the calyx. July. 1. ovate and ovate- 
lanceolate, taper-pointed, ribbed, thin. A. 1ft. to 2ft. Noiih 
America. Plant erect, roughish, more or loss liairy. (B. M. 
2^ and B. B. 146, under name of Pulmonaria panicufata) 

Bf. aiblrloa (Siberian).* Jl. purplish-blue, terminal, pedicellate, 
disposed in elongated, conjugate racemes, with a flower in the 
fork. May to July. I, rather fleshy, glabrous ; radical ones cor- 
date, roundish-obtuse, or broad-elliptic; cauline ones OYOti, 
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Merteniia — contmued. 

acute. Stems erect, simple, h, 6in. to 18iii. East Asia and 
North America, 1801. A very pretty species, varyinK in the 
colour of its flowers. Syn. Ptumonaria nibirica. There la a 
white-flowered form in cultivation. 



Fig. 662. Inflouf5scencr and detached Flower of 

MKRTKNSIA VIHGINICA. 

M. Vlrginioa (Virginian).* Viruinian Cowslip. Jl. purple-blue, 
tubular, about lin. long, dispo.aed in gracefully-drooping terminal 
clusters. Spring and summer. 2. lanceolate- ovate, lower ones 
4in. to 6in. long, 2in. to 3in. broad, shortly stalked, h. 1ft. to 2ft. 
Virginia, 1799. See Fig. 552. (B. M. 160, under name ol Ptdmo- 
naria virgiyiica.) 

ME&TXSN8ZA (of Willdenow). Included under 
Oleicheniii. 

MBBULIUS I.ACIITMAN8. This is often called 
the Dry-rot Fungua. It is the most frequent cause, 
though not the only one, of the form of decay in the 
woodwork of honses and of greenhouses commonly known 
as Dry-rot. The wood is traversed in every dir6otion by 
the thread-like cells (mycelium) of the fungus; and the 
tissue is thereby so altered in its nature as to crumble 
readily on pressure. Mervliub attracts moisture, and is 
constantly damp. It spreads over large surfaces in dark, 
ill-ventilated spaces, when in the spore-producing stage, 
and its surface (hymenium) is then marked with pores, 
or small tubes. 

Remedies. The remedies employed for the attacks of 
this fungus (which, if unchecked, proves most destruc- 
tive in houses, as it spreads rapi^) are, where possible, 
soaking the woodwork with strong solutions of corrosive 
sublimate, or of copper sulphate. Since well-dried or 
seasoned wood is far less liable to be attacked, such 
wood alone should be used in house-building. Good ven- 
tilation, to insure the dryness of the woodwork in the 
house, is an essential means for the prevention of Dry-rot. 

KSBTTA (said to be derived from meryo, to roll 
up; in reference to the male flowers forming something 
like a rolled-up ball). Stn. Botryodendron. Ord. 
Araliaceo). • A genus comprising six species of stove or 
greenhouse, glabrous trees, natives of Nonolk Island, 
Now Zealand, and the South Faoifle Islands. Flowers 
dioeoions, in panioled heads, at the sides of the branches, 
or in sessile fascicles ; males small ; females large. 
Leaves simple, largo, entire or sinuated. For culture, 
see AraUii. 

II. lattfoUft (broad -leaved). Jl. greenish -yellow, male, female, 
and hermaphrodite, densely crowded into oblong compound 
heads, which are 2in. to Sin. long, formed of innumerable clusterM 
of about six sessile flowers, on a thick green rachis. March. 
2. 2ft. to 3ft. long, crowded, narrow-obovate or fiddle-shaped ; 
petiole short, stout, h. 60ft. to 60ft. Norfolk Island. Green- 
nouse. (B. M. 6932.) 

BLMm<dUI6Ua(SonohuB-leaved). 2. lyrate-pinnatlsect ; terminal 
lobe deltoid or somewhat acuminate ; side lobes rhomboid-ovate, 
acute ; margins irregularly toothed, dark green, marked with 
numerous whitish spots, stem (and petioles) olive-green. New 
Caledonia, 1879. Stove. (I. H. 1879, 340.) 

lOUBXMB&TAJrTKSaCtTM (from mesemhria, 
midday, and antTicmon, a flower; in reference to the 
flowers opening bettor on sunny days). Fig Marigold. 
OUD. Ficoidem, A very extensive genus (about 800 


Mesembryaintlieii&iiiii — continued. 
species) of greenhouse, or rarely hardy, erect or pros- 
trate, fleshy, leafy herbs or sub-shrubs, mostly natives 
of South Africa, a few being found in other parts of 
Africa, and in Australia, New Zealand, the Canary 
Islands, the Mediterranean region, and Arabia. Flowers 
white, yellow, or different shades of red, &c., conspicuous, 
axillary or terminal, cymose, paniculate, or corymbose ; 
calyx tube adnate with the ovary; lobes five, rarely 
one to eight, unequal, herbaceous or scariose ; petals 
many, one to many-seriate, inserted in the calyx tube, 
linear. Capsules tightly closed during dry weather, 
and opening naturally after rain (if placed in water 
until thoroughly^ soaked, and then removed, an old 
capsule will open out its carpellary valves, radiating 
from the oentre, like a star, and will close them again 
when ; this may bo repeated several times without 
destroying its remarkable hygrosoopic property). Leavt?8 
often opposite, thick, fleshy, very variable in shape, entire 
or furnished with spiny rigid hairs on the margins. The 
culture of most species of this genus is very simple, the 
great secret of success consisting in exposing the plants 
to the full sun at all times, and in not using too rich 
a soil. A compost of lime rubbish, yellow loam, sand, 
and decayed manure, in equal proportions, snits them 
well. Several species constitute very charming plants for 
window gardening, and many others can be grown with 
great success in the open from May until Ootober. 
Propagation may bo easily effected by pieces, pulled or 
out off, and laid in the sun on moist sand, where they 
root freely in a few weeks. Except where otherwise 
stated, greenhouse treatment is required for the species 
here described. 



Fio. 663. Bramuu and drtacukd Leaf of Mesembryantiikmum 

ACINACIFORME. 


i M. aolnaolforme (soimitar-formed). Jl. reddish, large, solitary, 
teriiiinaJ. August. 1. opposite, compressed, triquetrous, acinaci- 
form, rather curled at the edges, and roughlsh. Stem rather 
procumbent, long. 1714. Evergreen trailer. Syn. M. ruhro- 
einetwn. See 1%. 665. (A. B. R. 606; B. M. 6639; M. A. S. 

§ 19, Pig. 6.) 

M. adsoendens (ascending). Jl. yellow, pedunculate. Au^t. 
2. broadly tongue-shaped, very blunt, ascending, green. 1805. 
Plant stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. § 8, Fig. 4.) 

M* agnlmun (lamb-chop). Jl, yellow, sessile, solitary, central, 
expanding in toe evening. May. 2. semi-terete, serrulated from 
elevated dots, and hence somewhat toothed, with a large white 

{ mstule on the inside at the base. 1824. Plant almost stem- 
ess, canescent, wrinkled from dots, herbaceous. (M. A. S. 
§6, Pig. 8.) 

BL alMdnm (white-leaved). Jl. golden-yellow, large, agreeably 
scented. June to August. 2. groenish-white, subulate, trique- 
trous ; apex obtuse, mucronate. h. 6in. 1714. Evergreen shrub. 
(B. M. im.) 

Bf. albinatnm (white-marked). Jl. yellow, central, solita^. 
sessile. September. 2. acinacifonmy triquetrous upwards, with 
a recurved miicrone, full of scatters, rather elevated, whitish 
dots. A 2in. 1823. Herbaceous. 
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HaaeiiibrTaiitlieiniun — eotMnued. 

M. anraatlaoiim (orange-coloured), ft. deep orange • colour, 
large, solitary. June to August. 1. Iduntly triquetrous, Home- 
what compressed, very glaucous ; bracts somi-terete. Stem erect. 
h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1793. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 25, Fig. 2.) 

M. aurenm (golden), ft. bright oraime, with yellow stamens and 
dark purplish pist^. February to May. 1. cylindrio-triquetrous, 
glaucous, h. 1ft. 1750. An upright evergreen shrub. (B. M. 262.) 
M. auatrale (Southern), ft. pale pink, middle-sized ; peduncles 
bluntly two-etiged, blbraoteate at the base. July. I, triquetrous, 

f :laucescont, dotted, smooth, incurved. Stems semi-terete, creep- 
ng, shrubby. Australia, l773w Evergreen. (M. A. S. § le. 
Fig. 2.) 

M. iMurliatiim (bearded), fl. flesh-coloured ; tubercles flve, dark 
green within the flower. June to August. I rather remote, 
spreading, ending in flve or six radiating nairs at the apex. Stems 
erect ; branches effusely procumbent, h. 6in. to 9in. 1706. 
Evergreen shrub. Stn. M. aUUigmim. (B. M. 70; M. A. a 
g62,lilg.l.) 

M. bioolor (two-ooloured). A synonym of M. eoceinsum. 

M. blaadmn (charming).* ft. at first white, but at length pale 
rose or red, lai^e : peduncles equal, longer than the bracts. June. 
1. compres^, triquetrous, crowded, narrow, acutish, smooth. 
Stems shrubby; branches numerous, compressed, ascending. 
A 1ft. 1810. Evergreen. (B. B. 682; M. A.k| 26, Fig. L) 

H. BolaflU (Bolus'): ft., petals yellow In their lower half, red in 
the upper, numerous, spreading over the tops of the plant. 
1. two, large, fleshy, trigonous, keeled, truncate, pale glaucous- 
green, dotted with dark green. 1683. (B. M. 6664.) 

BK. oaadens (glittering).* ft. white, terminal, solitary. June to 
August. 1. cylindrical, incurved, canescent. glittering obtuse. 
Branches long, weak, procumbent or prostrate. 1814. Evergreen 
tiller. (M. A. S. § olU Fig. 4.) 

M. (dog), /t. yellowish-orange, opening after midday ; 

podundes longer than the leaves. August to October. L glau- 
cous, carinately-triquetroiis, rather club-shaped, incurved towards 
the apex, and, as well as the bracts, somewhat toothed. 1717. 
Plant almost stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. f 6, Fig. 9.) 

M. eanleaoeiui (caulescent). JL red, fragrant, numerous, aggre- 
gate, small. May to July. 1. much-crowded, glaucous, rather 
long, triquetrously deltoid, with the sides hardlv toothed, and the 
keel entire. Stems erect, branched, h. Itft. 1731. Shrub. 
(M. A. S. § 30, Fig. 1.) 



Fjo. 554. Mesembryamuemum cocciNEun, showing Habit, 
detached Flower, and Portion of Branch, with L^ves. 


M« oooolneum (scarlet).* ft. scarlet, solitary ; peduncles smooth 
at the base. May to September. 1. teretely triquetrous, rather 
compressed, obtuse, glaucesceiit. Stems shrubby, erect. 1696. 
See 1^. 654. (L. B. G. 1033; M. A. S. « 46, Fig. 1 ; B. M. 59, 

under name of M. bicolor,) 

H, eongploiiiim (conspicuous).* ft. of a beautiful red, pediincu 
late. Autumn. 1. green, glittering in sunshine, triquetrous, 
and, as well as tbo branches, crowds Flnriferous stems erect. 
A 1ft. 1806. Shrub. (M. A. 8. | 27, Fig. 1.) 

ML Cooperi (Cooper’s).* ft. handsome puride, solitary, about 2in. 
in diameter. 1. terete, glauGons. pointed, studded with papillic. 
h. 3in. 1862. A much-branched decumbent herb. (B. M. 6312.) 
SI. cmralliflonini (coral-flowered), ft. pink. solitAiy, showy. 
Mav. t. nearly terete, Incnrred, smooth, rather thicker in the 
middle, glaucous. Stems straight, much-branched. A 1ft. 1820. 
Shrub. (M. A. S. I 40, Fig. 2.) 

SI. BordifoUnm (cordate-leaved). ft. red, soUtary, terminal, or 
rather lateral, on the elongated branches. May to Hepteinbcr. 
I opposite, flat, petiolate, ovate-cordate, rather papulose. Stems 


M686mbryaiitliemiiiii--cc>nftnucd. 

suffrutioose, diffuse. 1774. Annual or biennial. (M. A. S. 9 61i 
Fig. L) 

M. e. vartegatniil (variegated).* ft. bright rosy-purple, sessile. 
1. flat, fleshy, small, cordate, distiiuttly margined with cream- 
colour. A very handsonio little noreniiijil ; It forms a diffuse 
vellowish mass, entirely covering the surface of the ground, and 
Is largely employed In bedding-out designs. 



Fio, 566. Mesembryanthemum crintplorum. 


M. orlnifiomm (hairy-flowered) ft, pedunculate ; petals purple, 
paler on the outside; stamens very short; o^yx lobes nve, 
unequal, larger ones oblong and contracted in the middle. July. 

1. opposite, cuneiform, flat, obtuse, rutiier scabrous from p a p olf? , 
Stems short, branched from the base, herbaceous, h, 6in. 1774. 
Bee Fig. 665. Bth, M. cunei/olium. 

SI* ornolatiim (crosH-leave<l). ft. yellow, large, solitary ; 
peduncles two-edged, lin. to 2in. long. May to November. 

2. linear-tongiie-sbaped, somi-cylindricu, very soft, emdate. 
1792. Plant nearly stemless; old stems 31n. high. Herbimeous. 
(M. A. B. «7. Kig.7.) 

M. Oiyitftllfinim (crystalline).* Ice Plant. Jl, white, axlUary, 
almost sessile. May to August. 1. ovat^ sessile, alternate^ stem- 
clasping, undulated. 1775. Plant diffusely procumbent, her 
! baceous, covered with large glittering papuhe on 

1 which makes the plant appear as If covered with i.., 

annual. This species is sometimes grown for garnishing pnf- 
1 poses. It is a most effective plant for the rockwork, andthnves 
m any moderately good soil, and In a sunny situation. Seeds 
should be sown in gentle heat, during March, and the seedlings 
planted out in the open in June. 

II* oultratiliii (cultrate). ft. of a shining yellow above, and 
reddish beneath, large, solitary ; peduncles compressed, rather 
longer than the nbw'ers. Autumn. 1. distichous, tongne-ehaped, 
c'lltrate at the margin and apex, 3in. to 4!n. long, h, 6in. 1^. 
Plant almost stomless, herbaceous. (M. A. 8. 1 8, Fig. 6.) 
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Kesembryanthemnm— 

Bl. ouneifolluill (wedge'Shapo-leaved). A Hynnnym of IH. 
criniflorum. 

BS. ourtam (short-Hheathod). fl. wliite, tenninal, sub-paniculate. 
June. 1. connate and eheathiu^ at the Imse, usually approxi- 
mate, Incurved, smooth, green, with the angles rough at the top. 
Stem erect, bushy, h. 1ft. to lift. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 

Fig. 6.) 

BI. onrvifoUiim (curved-leaved). Jl, white, or ultimately rose, 
large ; peduncles clavate, length of bracts. June. 1. compressed, 
triquetrous, glaucescent. Stem shrubby ; branches robust, terete. 
h. 2ft to 3ft. 1818. Closely allied to M. hlandum. (M. A. S. § 47, 
Fig. 2.) 



Fio 656. PLOWEiiiNG BuANCii oi' Mksemruyanthemum 
DKLTOI lUiS. 

Bt* deltoldes (deltoid), fl. rose-coloured, sweet-scented, ternate 
or c^osti. Summer. 1. lncurvat(‘, erect, glaucous, trifariously 
toothed. An erect, shrubby species, with retidish - brown 
branches. See Fig. 656. 


Meflembryantheuum — continued. 

BI. dlverslfollnm (diverse-leaved), ./f. vellowlsh-brown, striated 
b^ a red line on the outside, pedunculate. May. 1. very long, 
triquetrously semi-cylindrical, rather recurved, green, crowded ui 
heads. Steins prostrate, rather nodose ; adidt ones robust, 
angular, red and yellow. 1726. Shrubby. (M. A. S. § 15, Fig. 2.) 

Bl. dolabriforme (hatchet-shaped), fl. yellow, fully expanding 
in the evening and night only. June. 1. somewhat resembling a 
hatchet in shape, dotted, h. 6in. 1705. A free-flowering ever- 
green. (B. M. 32.) 

BI. eoblnatum (hedgehog). JL yellow. August. I oblong- 
ovate, fllled, rather triquetrous, mbbous, ramentacoously echi- 
nated. Stems erect, branched. IL 3in. to 6in. 1774. Shrub. 
(M. A. S. § 83. Fig. 2.) 

H. ednle (edible): * Hottentot Fig. fi. yellow, large, solitary, ter- 
minal. July. 1. equally triquetrou.s, dotless, a little channelled, 
attenuated at both endS;^ with the keel serrulated. Bmnehes ex- 
panded, with quite entire angles. 1690. This prostrate shrub 
18 nearly hardy in dry, sunny spots in the southern counties. 

BI. elegans (elegant). Jl. reddish, pedunculate, middle-sized. 
May to Octi»ber. L rather triquetrous, very glaucous, scabrous. 
Stems suft'ruticose ; branches decumbent, white. 17^. Shrub. 
BYN. M. retrojlfixum. 

BI. emarglnatum (emarginate). Jl. pale red, solitary ; peduncles 
bibracteate. Juno L triquetrous, scabrous, gliuicescent. Stems 
suffruticose ; branches expanded, liliform. h. 1ft. to 2ft. 1732L 
(M. A. S. S 48, Fig. 4.) 

BI. ermininmn (ermine), jl. yellow, solitary, terminal, opening 
in the evening. May. L triquetrous, wrinkled from largo dots ; 
margins with short teeth at the apex. h. l^in. 1824. Plant 
almost stemless, glaucous. A deiisely-ttifted herb. (M. A. S. § 5, 
Fig. 6.) 

BI. fUoiforme (sickle-shaped). Jl. pink, terminal, solitary or 
ternate, expanding at midday, fragrant, pedunculate. 1. in clus- 
ters, thick, falcate, acinaciform, glaucous, large-dotted. Stems 
sub-erect, flexuose, wf)ody, rigid, h. lift. 1806. Evergreen 
shrub. (M. A. S. § 29, Fig. 1.) 

BI. fiUltlgplatlim (fastigiato). Jl. of a fulvous colour on the out- 
side, whiter and paler on the inside, solitary, middle-sized. July 
to September. 1. crowded, flexuously i^eflexed, subulate, somi- 
terete, glaucescent. Stems slender, erect at first, but at length 
becoming decumbent, h. 1ft. 1794. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 44, 
Fig. 3.) 

BI. feUnuiii (cat). Jl. yellow, expanding after midday, sessile, 
solitary. August to November. 1. liin. long, ciliated, with long 
teetli, obsoletely dotted, cartilaginously keeled at the apex, full 



Fia. 657. Mesembryanthemum densum. 


BL demnni (dense). pink ; peduncles hispid ; calycine leaflets 
almost equsd, twice as short as the petals. June. 1. semi- 

S dindric, crowded with prickles at the apices, h, Sin. 1732. 
vergreen trailer. See Fig. 657. (B. M. 12^.) 

BL dapr^MUm (depressed). Jl. yellow, large, solitary, sessile. 
September. 1. pale, narrow-tongue-shaped, obtuse, recurved, 
depressed, variously incurved at the apex. h. l^ft. 1795. Plant 
almost stemless, prostrate, herbaceous. (M. A. B. § 8, Fig. 7.) 


of pellucid dots when examined by the light. 1730. Plant 
stemless, glaucescent, herbaceous. (M. A. S. 1 6, Fig. 2.) 

BL florlbnndnm (bundle-flowered).* Jl. pale red, with the petals-' 
white at the base, numerous, expanding before midday. May to 
October. 1. almost cyllndriciU, somewhat incurved, papulose, 
obtuse. Stems suffruticose, bushy; branches spreading, very 
numerous, h. 6in. 1704. (M. A. S. § 61, Fig. 7.) 

BL Idnnoanm (beautiful).* fl. purplish (fllamente white), tenuiaal, 
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diapost’d by throes, pediinciilato. August. I, triquetrous, lo ig, 
green, n littering in sunshine, much-crowded, but more remote on 
the brjiiifiieH. Stems auffrutirose, dwarf, /i. 1ft. 1820. (M. A. S. 
§ 27, Fig. 1.) 

M. firagrans (fragrant), jl. yellow, 5in. in dliinieter, fragrant, 
solitary, on a slant peduncle. August, 1. tongue-shaped, thick, 
ime .''ido rather convex and oV»tnse at the apex, the other side 
thrown out into a keel. h. 6in. Plant almost .stemle.ss, herhaceou.s. 
(M, A. S. § 8, 2.) 

M. gemlnlflonim (twin-dowered). 
fi. pale pink, small, terminal. 

April and May. 1. erect, spread- 
ing, triquetrous, glaucous, smooth, 
cartilaginous at the margin.s. 

Stems suffruticose, dwarf ; braucb- 
lets dichotomous, ascending, h, 

1ft. 1792. Evergreen. 

SI. glaucinnm (bluish-grey). A 
synonym of 3f. mutahile. 

SI.grandlflorum(large-flowere<l ). 
iU yellow’, almost scentless, large, 
se.ssilo. July. 1. broad tongue- 
shape<l, long, thick, liavinga large 
pustule on the inside at the luiso. 
h, 3in. 1824. Plant hevbucoou.-,. 

(M. A. S. § 8, Fig. 3.) 

M. hirtutn (hairy), fi. of a bright 
purple, ab<iut liin. in dinmetiM , 
terminal, usually siditary, some 
times two nr three together. Sum- 
mer. 1. connate at ba.se, .sub-erect, 
recurving, linear, attenuate, both 
surface.s covered with minute glis 
tening papillte. Stem.s diffuse, pm 
cumbont, terete, h. Sin. 1862. 

Herbaceous. ((J. C. n. .s., x. p. 138.) 

M. imbrioans (imbricating), fl. 
red, pedunculate. May to Octo- 
ber. L linear, obsoletely triqui^ 

Irons, smoothish , of a whitish - 
glaucous colour, imbricately crowded at the top 
branche.s. Stems erect, shrubby. 1818. 

M. imbrioatum (imbricated). A synonym of M. muUifiorwn. 

M.lnclaudotui (never-closing).* fi. purplUh-pink, scentless, always 
open ; inner petals somewhat imbricated. June. f. dolabriform, 
green, tiimed with red. Branches red. h. l^ft. 1805. Evergreen 
shrnb. The flowers of this plant arc UHcful for cutting purposes, 
as they will last for several days. (A. B. B. 384.) 

M. Intronum (introrse). fi. on long, slender, terminal peduncles ; 
calyx tube turbinately hemispheric, obscurely obtusely angled, 
green ; limb of five spreading and recurved segments ; petals in 
two series, very various in colour, white, f^ing to rose, or 
ochroous or red. 1. in distant pairs, somewliat recurved, semi- 
terete, vrith very rounded sides, tippM writh brown bristles, con- 
nate at base, light green, floslw. Stems Iminclied fr<»m the base. 
South Africa. 1824. (B. M. 6057.) 


MeB6inbr3rantbe]niun— continuer?. 

M. mlorophyllum (smulMeaved). fi. reddish, small, solitary, on 
short peduncles. May. 1. connate, triquetrous, acuminatea, a 
little awued, green, dotted, pustulate on the Inside at the base. 
Stems short, densely branched, decumbent. 1795. Shrub. 
(M. A. S. 8 34, Fig. 2.) 

M. minimum (smallest), fi. very pale yellow, almost white, soli- 
tary, sessile, central. September to December, h. Jin. 1776. 
Plant stemless, obconical, glaucescent, herbaceous, with con-, 
fluent, rather branched, spots. 



Fio. 


of the canescetit 



669. Mesembuyantiikmum minutum. 

M. minutum (minute).* fi. long, tubular ; netals pale yellow’ in 
the free part, spreading ; tube slender, iin. long. September to 
November. 1195. Plant 8temle8.H, obconical, glaucous, hardly 
the size of a common bean, and without spots. Evergreen shrub. 
See Fig. 559. (B. M. 1376.) 

K. moUe (soft), fi. pale red, small, solitary, terminal. October. 
1. spreading, turgioly triquetrous, Ann, canescent. the margins 
blunt, and lined >vith dots. Branches crowded, two-edged, 
decumbent, h, 1ft. 1774. Evergreen. 

M. multiflorum (many-flowered).* /f. white, panicled, numerous, 
nearly lin. in diameter ; peduncles nracteate even to the calyx. 
July. t. connate and sheathing at the base, glaucous, remote. 
Hinooth, dotted, rather compressed, triquetrous. Stems and 
branches erect, sub-tetragonal, h. 2ft. to 3ft. 1792. Shrub. 
Syn. M. imbrieatum. (M. A. S. § 37, Fig. 1.) There are three or 
four varieties of this species, including rntntwr, nttevur, and pateta. 

BI. murioatnm (muricated). Jl. red, numerous, aggregate, small, 
fragrant. May. 1. crowded, deltoid, glaucous, and, as well as 
the bracts and lobes of calyx, trifariously denticulated. Stem 
erect, branched, h. lift. I'/Sl. Shrub. (M. A. H. | 30, Fig. 3.) 

M. murinnm (mouse), fi. yellow, small, solitai y, sessile. Sep- 
Unnber. 1. ciliately denticulated, three rows on each side, and 
full of tubercular dots, with the margin and keel ciliately den- 
ticulated at the apex. h. liin. 1790. Plant almost stoniless, 
glaucou.s, herbaceous. (M. A. S. ( 5, Fig. 4.) 


Fig. 568. Mesembryanthempw unguj^forme. 

M. llngussforme (tongue-formed). Jl. yellow, solitary, on very 
.short peduncles, March to November. /. unequally tongue- 
shaped, thick, green, keeled on one side. h. 6in. 1732. Plant 
steinlesH, herbaceous. See Fig. 658. (M. A. S. § 8, J‘'ig. 8.) 

M. luplnnin (wolO- Jh yellow ; petals two or tliree-serlatc. 
Summer. 1. glaucescent ; marginal ciliee very lr)ng and numerous. 
Plant stemless. Very clo.sely alHed to, and perhaps only a variety 
. of, M. felinum. (M. A. S. ft 6, Fig. 3.) 

M« mioana (glittering). Jl. usually brownish-scarlet, with a 
golden-yellow centre, but varying in colour, peduncolate, IJln. in 
diameter. .Tilly and August. 1. sub-cylindric^an^ as w yll asj^lu! 
flower-Htalks, covered with ' 




erect. A. 2ft. to 3ft. 1704, 


conspicuous glittering articles, i 
I. Evergreen shrub. (B. M. 448. 


Stem 

) 


Fig. 560. liKAPY Shoot and Inflorescbncb Of 

MeSRMBHVANTHEMUM MUTABT1.T5. 
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MetembryMitheiiiiuii — columned. 

H* inutAlltlO (ohan(i(«al>le). yl. reddiNh, Holitary, on Khnrt pedicels. 
«wly to September. 1. nearly distinct, crowded, triqnotrous, 
dotted, with a cartilaginous, entire keel. Stems shrubby, erect, 
branched, two-edged. A Uft. 1792. Shrub. H\n. JU. fflaucinum. 
”'g-660. (M. A. S. § 21, Fig. 3.) 

nolille (noblek yellow, scentlesa, large, sessile, opening 
before mid^y. bibracteate at the base. July. L coarsely and 
tmuetrously cjarate, obtuse, somewhat recurved, rather concave 
above, marked by Iwge elevated tubercles. A Ulii. 1822. Plant 
rather caulescent, herbaceous. (M. A. S. ( 4, mg, 1.) 

M. oboordellutn (reversed-heart-shaped). ± whitish, small, 
sessile. June. h. Uiu. 1794. Plant stemless, obcoiiical, 
^aucescent, with contiuent branched dots. Evergreen shrub. 
fB. M. 1647*1 

M. ootopliyllam (eight-leaved). A synonym of M. testieulatum. 

M. patlUlim (spreading), fi. pale red, solitary, pedunculate. 
June. 1. coinpressed, triquetrous, very glaucous, attenuated at 
both ends, acinacifonn. Stems sutfruticose, erect, h. lift. There 
are several varieties of this species. 

M. polyantllUIll (many-flowered), ft. pale red, small, very 
numerous, panicled. August. 1. small, glaucous, iriqiietrou.s, 
scabrous. Branches flexuous, crowded ; bark on young steiu.s 
rufous, h. 1ft. to lift. 1803. Shrub. 

M. polyphyllum (many-leaved). A synonym of M. viulaceuw. 




Fig. 561. MKSEltBRYANTlIKMUM J’OMICRIDIANGM, .showing 
Habit and detached Flower. 

VL pomerldianum (afternoon), fi. yellow, liiri^e, expanding 
after midday, solitarv, on axillary, very long, hairy peduncles. 
July. I, hroaddanceulate, flat, smooth, ciliated, nearly distinct. 
Steins hairy, terete, branched, h. 1ft. 1774. A very pretty 
hardy annual. See Fig. 561. (B. M. 640 ; M. A. S. § 65, Fig. 1.) 

Bl. pagloniforme (dimgor-formed). fl. pale yellow, large ; 
peuuiicles bracteate. .Tuly to September. 1. alternate, crowded 
at the tips of the branches, glaucous, triquetrous. Stems orectish, 
suffrutlcose ; branches fow', terete, decumbent, h. 1ft. 1714. 
Shrub. See Fig. 662. (M. A. S. § 16, Fig. 4.) 

Bl. purpiireo-Alblim (purple and white).* JL showy ; petals 
white, polished, naked, with a broad dark puiqile line ; peduncles 
Aliform. August. 1. green, tricjuetrously semi-cylindrical, full 
of little dots ; upper ones crowded. BraiichelT short, angular, 

§ rostrate, furrowed, yellowish. 1824. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 15, 
ig. 3.) 

Bt. ratroflearain (reflexed). A synonym of M. dcftans. 

Bl. Roisll (Ross'), .fl, white at base, deep purple above, 
solitary, terminal, large, showy. Summer. 1. Hcimicifonu, or 
Gomprossedly triquetrous, glaucescent, witli red, smooth, cartila- 
ginous edges. Stems decumbently prostrate. 1820. Shrub. 
(M. A. S. « 19, Fig. 2.) 

fit. rostratmn (beaked), fl, yellow, expanding in the sun, soli- 
tary, pedunculate ; bracts two, longer Duin the scape, h. 3in. 
1742. Plant stemle.ss, herbaceous. (M. A. S. S 3, Fig. 7.) 

Bl. rubrooinotnill (red-girded). A synonym of M, aeinaci- 
forme. 

M. Salmli (Salm -Dyck's), fl. yellow, large, se.ssile. September 
to November. 1. decussate, Hemi-cylindricul, attenuate and 
acute at tlie apex, or oblique and bluntish. h. 6in. 1820. 
Plant nearly stemless, herbaceous. (M. A. S. 7, Fig. 8.) 

BL aarratuluin (serrate), fl. yellow, with purple lines, ternut«dy 
disposed, solitary, November and December. 1. sub-connate, 
triquetrous, subulate, elongate, dotted, serrated at the angles or 
only at the keel, and rather glaucous, usually longer than the 
internodes, with the margins minutely serrulated, but hardly 


Mesembryantliemuiii— CO h/ tR ucd . 

cartilaginous. Stfuns shrubby, when young erect ; branches 
erectly decumbent. 1795. 

Bl. setuliferum (bristly), fl. bright violaceous, solitary in the 
j forkings of the branches ; peduncle slender, lAin. to 2ln. long. 
; I” JwMally rather di.stant, suh-cylindricaJ, Idunt, covered 

with setuhferoiis papilla?, ending in a tuft of from seven to 
sixteen flexuose, white, radiating hairs. Stems branching dif. 
I lusely ; branches procumbent, 1ft. or more long. 1876. Shrub. 



Fig. 562. Mf,.sf.mbryanthemum riui mini forme, showing 
Moweriiig Branch and Immature l-apsule. 


M. speotablle (showy).* fl. of abeauti.'ul reil, 2in. in diameter. 

. May to August. 1. glaucous, triquetrous, and, as well as the 
branches, crowded. Steins rather dwarf ; florifenms ones 

I ascending or erect, h. 1ft. 1787. Shrub. (B. M. 396 ; M. A. S. 

I § 27, Fig. 5.) 

' Bl. stelUgemm (itar-bearing). A synonym of M. barbatum. 

BL Btlpiilaoeiim (stipuled). fl. light red, paler on the under side, 
2in. in diameter, solitary. May. 1. teretely triquetrous, long, 
subulate, incurved, glaucous, full of pellucid dots, margined at 
the base. Stems shrubby, and, as well as the branches, erect. 
Lift. 1723. (M. A. S. 1 40, Fig. 5.) 

Bl. Btrlatum (striped), fl. reddish, with a deeper-coloured line 
in the middle, expanding before noon ; peduncles hispid. May to 
October. I, seml-cylinarical, subulate, papulose. Stems erect. 
h. 9lii. 1727. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 61, Fig. 1.) 

Bl. BliblilRtiiiii (subulate), fl., petals white, with a purple mid- 
rib, solitary, pedicellate. Juno. 1. rather glaucous, triqiietrously 
subulate, denticulated at the apex. Stems branched. Plant 
herbaceous. 

BL raloatlUB (furrowed). /L white, imotted with rose, middle- 
ciied, solitary. August. L crowded, linear-subulate, semi-terete. 
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chiuinelU'd, pale preen, julult ones expanded. Stems shrubby, 
erect, ft. 2ft. 1819. (M. A. S. § 44, Fip. 1.) 

M. SuthGr^lldli (Sutherlaiid'K). ff. lilac, with a yellow centre, 
2in. to 21in. broad. Siiniiiier. ?. oblonp'lain^eolate, recurved, 
Rcaberulous at the edge. ft. Sin. 1870. (11. M. 6299.) 

BI. tenilifollvilll (slender-leaved), ft. coj>i)or-rod, solitary ; pe- 
duncles elongated, naketi. June to Septeinlu;r. 1. semi-terete, 
rather compressed, sniudate, green, glabrous, l«»nger than the 
intcriKKle.s. tStoina shrub>»v, erectish. h. 1ft. 17()0. (M. A. H. 
§ 46, Fig. 6.) 



FKJ, 663. MK.SEMBRYANTnF.MrM TK.STirrL\Tl'M. 


BI« tostlculatum ('testictdatcd). ,fl. yellow, nearly lln. in dia- 
meter; calyx six-cleft, with two leaf-bract*« at base. November. 
1. six to eight, white, smooth, rather erect, convex beneath, 
flat above. h. l^in. 1819. Plant stemless, shrubby. Syn. 
M. octophyllum. Sec Fig. 66.1 (li. M. 1673) 



Meiexnbry authamnm — am i in md. 

Bl* unolnatum (hooked-leaved), ft, red, middle-sized, sulitary. 
August I connate, and sheathing at the base, rather decnrrent, 
green, dotted, trhiiietrous. furiii.slied with two spines uiiderneath 
at the apex. Stems shrubby, erect //. Ift to2ft 1725. (M. A. S. 
S 35, Fig. 3.) 

BI. vagfinfttum (sheutbed). Jl. white, small, panicled, numerous. 
July. 1. spreading, straight, remote, triquetrous, rather recurved 
at the apex, and, as well os the sheaths, green and glabrouis, hut 
with the angles rough near the top. Stems erect, bushy. A. lift. 
1882. Shrub. (M. A. S. § 36, Fig. 4.) 

BI. variabile (va)iahle). Jl. yelb>w, at length becoming reddish, 
solitary, pednncnluttj, expanding in the morning. July. 1. some- 
what triquetrous, compressed, glaucous, scabrous. Stems shrubby, 
effuse, rather decuinhunt A. 1716 (M. A. S. § 46, Fig. 2.) 



Fig. 665. Mksembry anthem um tricolouum. showing Habit, 
and Unofiened and Fully-expandod Flowers. 

BI. vtolaccnm (violnceon.s).* ft. lle.sh coloured to violet, ex- 
panding in the heat of the sun ; peduncles one-flowered, naked 
or braoteato at tlie very b.'ise. June to (Ictober. 1. tri- 
quetrou-sly semi-terete, nnigli fr<im dots, acute, glaucon.s. Stems 
shrubby, elect ; branches violaccon.s, expanded. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 
1820. SYN. M. jKtltijthyllnm. (M. A. S. § 48, Fig. 3.) 

BI. ▼Iridlilorain (green -flowered). Jl. gretMiish ; petals very 

narrow ; calyx hairy. July to November. 1. semi-terete, beset 
with pupnioHe liairs. Jlranche.s diflaso. A. 1ft. to 2ft. 1774. 
8hrnh. (It. M. 326.) 

BI. Vittatum (striped), ft. bright shining yellow, paler on the 
hack, with a narrow red line ilown the eontre on both sides; 

r ’dnncle ono-flowered, bibractcaUi at the ha.se. November. 

connate at the base, erect, lanciMdate, acute, mucronate. Plant 
snb-ncaulescent, ca*hpit(»se, forming dense tufts, liin. to 2in. high. 
1877. 

MSBEMBRYSX:. A tribe of Fivnidra’. 
MS80CHLJENA. Im dudeiJ under Didymochlmna. 

MSSOCLASTES. A Hynonym of Luiaia (which 

sec). 


FlO. 564. MESEMBRYANTHEMtlM TIORINUM. 

M. tigrinnm (tige^. Jl. yellow, expanding after noon, luge, 
central, eessile, ^ptember to November. A stem-claspiiia 
ovate-edMate, expanaed, marbled with white, flat above, dliatM 
with long hairs, cartilajrinougly keeled at the apex. A. 3in. 179(X 
Plant stemless, greenish, herbaceous. Bee Fig. 664. (B. B. 260 ; 
M. A. 8. f 5, Fig. 1.) 

1C. trioolomm (three-coloured).* JL large, shining, pedunen- 
late ; petals strawHsoloure^ blood-coloured at the base. April, 
a* vjMaa/M/ s^/aaMusaveu^ cavuvuy (^awaju lurwijM prostrate ; branches 
distant. 1794. See Fig. 566. (M. A. S, § 15, Fig. 7.) 

BI. tninoateUi|]n (truncate). Jl. solitary, sessile ; calvx tube 
sunk and tightly wedged between the two nppennosi leaves, 
the limb five or six-cleft, the lobes obtuse, ' ' 


BKEB08PXNXEIUM. Now inoludod, by Bentham 
and Hooker, under Odontoglossiim (which see), 

MEBFXLIXB (from the old Greek name Meepiloif used 
by ThoophraKtuH). Medlar. Ord, Homrow. A small 
gonuH of hardy docidnouH trees, now included, by Bontham 
and Hooker, under VyruH. Flowers large, nearly sosBile, 
usually solitary ; petals nearly orbicular. Pome turbi- 
nate, open, five-colled. Loaves undivided, shortly stalked, 
IfuinanliLfp or oblong, slightly toothed or lobod. For 
culture, JIto., nea Medlar. 

BI. aoumlnata (acuminabO- A synonym of CotoneatUr aou* 
mmata. 

M. AmelanohlGr (AmelaindiiiT). A synonym of Amelanehier 
with In gardens under the name of 


above the middle ; back and face convex ; crown lunate, brown, 

mottled, convex. 1796. Plant forming tufts of pale glaucous- M. Cptoneaater (Cotoueaster). A synonym of CoUmiOtUr 
green, obconic, truncate, tvansluoent, fleshy msssee. (B. Jl 6077.) 
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Fio. 566. Fruiting Branch of mespilus germanica. 


BL garnuuiioa (German).* Common Medlar, fl. white, solitary. 
May. I. lanoeolate, undivided, a little downy, but most so under- 
neath. h. 10ft. to 20ft. Europe Britain), Asia Minor, Persia. 
See Fif?. 566. (Sy. En. B. 478.) There are several varieties of 
this species. See Medlar. 

M. grandlflora (large-flowered). A Hynenym of M. SmUhit. 

M. parwlfdlia (small -leaved). A synonym of Crat(vgu9 jmrvifolm. 
M« Smltllll (Smith’s).* JL white, usually solitary, one-half the size 
of those of the common Meular. Alivy and June. 1. obloiig- 
eUiptlc, serrated, pubescent on the nerves beneath ; stipules of 
the sterile branches lar^e and foliaceous. h. 20ft. CaucaSu.s. 
SvN. M. ffrandiflora (S. E. 14. 18). 

IKSSTTA (named after two celebrated Arabian pbysi- 
oiana and botanists, Mesne, wdio flourished at Damasons 
in the eighth and ninth centuries). Ord. (luftifem. A 
small genas (about half-a dozen species) of store ever- 
green shrubs or trees, natives of tropical Asia. Flowers 
large, axillary, solitary. Leaves narrow, very slender, 
crowded, elegantly marked with numerous jiarallel veins, 
diverging from the midribs. The undermentioned species 
thrives in a loam and peat compost. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, placed in sand, with slight 
bottom heat, in May ; or by seeds, sown in heat, during 
Maroh or April. 

M. ferrea (iron- wooded), fl. white, about the size of those of the 
Hweetbrlar, very fragrant, stalked, axillary. July and August. 
I, elliptical-lanceolate, acute, glaucous beneath, h. 40ft. India, 
18^. An exceedingly ornamental hard-wooded tree, the deep 
yellow stamens contrasting finely with the white corolla. 

3CSTAZYA. Included under Cyathea, 

XBTHOmCA. A synonym of Olorioia (which 

iee). 

MST&OBO&EA (named after Motrodorus, a painter, 
who, aooording to Pliny, was the first to illustrate 
plants by figures). Obd. Rutacece. A monotypio genus, 
the spooios being a stove shrub, thriving best in a com- 
post of loam and peat. Propagated by outtings, placed 
under a bell glass, in heat. 

M, atrapnrpurea (dark purple), fl. puipllsh, glandular, small, 
borne on panicles. 1. opposite, entire, stalked, dotted. A. 5ft. 
Brasil, Idol. The proper name of this plant is, according to 
Benthain and Hooker’s dasaiflcation, Eeenbeckia atropuryurea. 
(F. d. 8. 337.) 

XSTB08ZBS&08 (from mefra, the heart of a 
tree, and atderoa, iron; referring to the hardness of the 
wood). Ironwood. Obd. Myrtacece. This genus com- 
prieee about eighteen species of greenhouse, evergreen, 
glabrous or hoaiy-tomentose, rarely soandent, trees or 
fiinibs, inhabiting the Pacific Islands, from New Zealand 
to the Sandwich Isles, one being found in the Indian 


Metrosidaroa — contwued. 

Arohipelago, one in tropical Australia, and one in South 
Africa. Siowers often showy, in dense, di- or tri- 
ohotomons, terminal or rarely axillary, cymes ; calyx tube 
campannlate, funnel-shaped, or uroeolato ; segments five, 
loosely imbrioated ; pet^s five, spreading. Leaves oppo- 
site or some rarely alternate, penniveined. The under- 
mentioned species are all from New Zealand. For 
culture, see Uelalouoa. 

M. bnziliDlla (Box-leaved). A synonym of M. scandens. 

M. florlda (flowery). A synonym of JIf . robuxta. 

M. robuata (robust), fl. red, disposed in a terminal tliyrse. May 
1. opposite, obovate-oblong, glabrous, veiny, h. 5ft. 1845. Shrub 
(B. M. 4471, under name of M. florida.) 

M. BOandana (climbing).* fl. white, almost sessile. August. 
1. sessile, ovate, slightly hoary beneath, h. 4ft. or 5ft. in pots, 
but in its native forests climbing to the summits of the loftiest 
trees. 1845. (B. M. 4516, under name of M. buxi/olia.) 

VL apeolOBa (showy). A synonym of Callistemon xpedotue. 

EL tom en tOBa (tomentose).* fl. rich crimson, large, in terminal, 
many-flowered, lax or dense cymes, thickly pubescent. July. 
1. decussate, petiolate, liii. to 3in. long, varying from linear- 
lanceolate to oblong or orbicular-oblong. A. 30ft. to 40ft. 1840. 
Tree. (B. M. 4488. 

MST&OZYLOH (from metray the heart of a tree, 
and xylont wood; in allusion to the large proportion 
of pith oontained in the plant). Stn. 8agm (in part). 
Obd. Palmeoe. A genus comprising about half-a-dozen 
speoies of erect stove palms, natives of the Malayan 
Arohipelago, New Guinea, and the Fiji Islands. Spadix 
large, loosely panioulate-branohed ; spathe coriaceous, 
aculeate ; florifcrous branohlets alternate, elongated, erect, 
reourvod. Fruit ellipsoid or sub-globoso, one-seeded. 
Leaves terminal, sub-erect, equally pinnatiscct ; segments 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, acuminate ; the costa setoss 
beneath ; margins at base recurved. The sago of com* 
moroe is prepared from the trunks of M. Iwve and 
M. Riimphii. The species described below Buccoeds be.st 
in sandy loam, and requires a strong, moist heat. Propa- 
gation may be effected by seeds, or by suckers. 

M. TltleilBe (VTtl or Fiji). 1. pinnate, with segments al»out lln. 
broad ; imtiole, lower portion particularly, beset with scattered 
long slender prif kles. 

MSTTB&HICHZA (named after an Austrian Prince 
Mettcmioh, 1772 - 1850). OitD. Holanacece. A genus 
comprising only a couple of species of handsome, gla- 
brous, stove, evergreen trees, in habit similar to Brun- 
feUia ; one is a native of Brazil, and the other inhabits 
Columbia. Flowers showy, shortly pedicellate, solitary, 
or a few at the apioos of the branches ; calyx campnnu- 
late, four to six-fid ; corolla funnel - shaped ; limb five 
or six-lobed. Leaves entire, somewhat shining, scarcely 
coriaceous. For culture, see LiBiantlinB. 
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BK. Prlnolpla (Prhua Mettemleh • Winnebtir^s). Jl. white, in 
terminal racemes; oorolla funnel-shaped, with a limb of fl?e 
equal segments. August. L deep green, h. 3ft. Brazil, 1854. 
A neat and handsome compact-growing plant (B. M. 4747.) 

MISITBC (from Meon^ the old Greek name used bj 
Dioscorides). Bawd-money. Obd. Umbelliferat. A mono- 
typic genus, the epeoies being an elegant, hardy, aro- 
inatio, tufted, glabrous, perennial. It thrires in borders, 
on banks, and in the rook garden, in almost any ordinary 
soil. Propagated by divisions. 

M. Bthamutlcnm (Athamanta like).* Spignel. JL white, in 
rather large, compound, terminal umbels ; Involucre, when pre- 
sent of a few linear leaves, often altogether wanting. May. 
/r. narrow, but not beaked, with the primary ridges winged. 
1. much divided into numerous thread-like segments. Steins 
leafy, channelled, slightly branched. A 1ft to 2ft Mountains 
of We.vtern Europe (BritaiaX See Fig. 567, page 36L (Sy. 
£n. B. 606.) 

MEXICAN TEA. See CBenopodiiuii ambrosi- 
oidas. 

MEXICAN THISTLE. A common name of Cnicua 
conapieuue. 

MEXICAN TIOE& FLOWEB. See Tigridia. 

METENIA (of Nees). Included under Thim- 
bargia (which eee). 

METENIA (i)f Sohlechtendal). Included under Cee- 
trum. 

MEZEBEON. See Daphna Masaraam. 

MICE. These animals are at times very trouble- 
some in gardens, eating bulbs, roots, seeds, and the bark 
of trees; and occasionally they destroy numbers of trees 
by eating through or round the trunks, just below the 
surface of the ground. There are two kinds especially 
hurtful in gardens, viz., the Short-tailed Field Mouse, or 
Vole (Arvicola arvalie)^ and the liOng-tailed Field Mouse 
(Mas eylvaticus). Both are very common, but the former 
prefers the drier, the latter the damper, places. They 
are readily distinguished by the tall, which, in the Vole, 
scarcely roaches one-fourth the length of the body, and 
is blunt at the tip; while the tail of the other is long, 
and tapers to the tip. The Vole has also a rounder head, 
with shorter ears, and its fur has a redder tinge than 
that of the Long-tailed Mouse. The Voles make runs 
among the grass of Laums, Ao., but they are not very 
easily caught. The most effective method of lessening 
their numbers has been found to be making pitfalls, 
1ft. at least in depth, 4in. to 6in. wide at the mouth, 
and considerably wider at the bottom. Into these 
the Mice fall, and from them they cannot climb out. 
An inverted flower-pot sunk in the ground is some- 
times used instead of the pit. Traps of various kinds 
may also be used, such as the Figure of 4 trap, or 
wire traps. The same means may be used to capture 
the other species, and poison may be employed with 
snocesB where its use would not be dangerous to children 
or to domestic animals. One of the best poisons for 
Mice is phosphorus, made up with lard and flour. This 
may be scattered on the seed beds, or beside bulbs or 
other things that are endangered by the Mice. Other 
poisons employed for killing Mice are nux vomioa or 
strychnine, arsenic, and white hellebore; but these are 
all dangerous to use for this purpose. Among natural 
enemies to Mice out of doors, owls, hawks, weasels, 
and their allies, are very helpful to gardeners, and 
should bo protected by them whenever possible, what- 
ever gamekeepers* views may be in regard to damage 
done by t^em among game. It is said that Mice may 
be prevented from proving injurioue in teed beds by 
covering the soil, seedlings, and plants, with an inch of 
fine coal ashes. The mice, it is supposed, will not dig 
through this substance, which, at the same time, 
shelters the plants. 

MICHAELMAS BAIST. flits AiiUv. 


MICHAXIXIA (named after Andrfl Michaux, 1746- 
1802, a French botanist). Obd. Campanulacem, A small 
genus (four species have been described) of handsome 
hardy biennial plants, allied to Campanulat but having 
the recesses or sinuses of the oalyx covered, and the 
leaves lyrate. Oorolla rotate, with eight reflexed divi- 
sions. Leaves irregularly toothed or lebed, oauUne few. 
^lichauxias are very effective plants for borders, and 
thrive in warm, sheltered spots. Increased by sowing 
seeds, in April, on a warm, sunny border. 

H. oampamiloideB (Campanula-like). JL white, tinged with 
purple on the outside, drooping, scattered along the branches and 
stem, from the axils of the bracts. Summer. L strigose, radical 
ones lanceolate, irregularly lobed ; petioles margined and lobed. 
Stem branched at top. A. 3ft. to 8fi Levant, 1787. (B. M. 219.) 
M. laevigata (smooth).* JL scattered along nearly the whole leimth 
of the stem, on short peduncles; oalyx segments acute, at nrat 
erect, afterwards spreading at right angles; corolla white, much 
longer than the calyx, ten-parted ; anthers yellow ; pollen yellow. 
August. L sprinkled on both sides vrith harsh, erect hairs, 
du]^loate-dentate, coarsely-veined and reticulate ; root leaves 
ovate ; stem ones sessile. Stem lift, high, herbaoMus, smooth, 
shining, upright, straight North Persia, 1829. The whole plant 

J ields, on the slightest iiflnry, a quantity of milky juice. (B. M. 
128.) 

MICRELIA (named after Pietro Antonio Michele, 
1679*1737, a celebrated Florentine botanist). Obd. Magno- 
liaceoB, A genus oomprising twelve species of stove 
evergreen trees, closely allied to Magnolia, natives of 
India and the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Flowers axillary, solitary, or in one species terminal, 
usually smaller than in Magnolia, Miohelias thrive in 
I a compost of sandy loam and leaf mould. Propagated, 

I in summer, by outtings of half-ripened shoots, placed in 
sand, under a glass, in heat. 

M. Champaoa (Champaca). jl. yellow, large, not unlike a double 
Narcissus, sweet-scented throughout the day, but becoming 
rather foetid at night ; peduncles short, axillary, one-flowered ; 
produced throughout the year. L ovate-oblong, acuminated, 
acute at the base, with the ribs beneath, as well as the peduncles 
and spatbes, silky. A. ^ft. to 40ft. India and Java, 1779. 

M* iBnnglllOBa (woolly). 4. pale yellow. Spring. 3. drooping, 
elliptio-laaeeolate, acuminate, bright green above, paler beneath. 
Uliwumymm, ISOu. (R M. 6179.) 

MICONIA (named after D. Mioon, a Spanish botanist). 
Including Chitonia (of Don), Diplochita, and Tamonea, 
(of Anblet). Obd. Melaatomacem. A vast genus (about 
300 speoies) of stove, polymorphous shrubs and trees, 
natives of tropical America and Asia. Flowers white, pink, 
red, purple, or yellow, in terminal or rarely lateral, corym- 
bose panicles, pedicellate or sessile ; oalyx glabrous, fur- 
foraoeous, tomentose, or rarely setose ; tube often adherent 
with the ovary ; petals four to eight, obovate or oblong, 
spreading or reflexed. Berry two or many-seeded. Leaves 
frequently petiolate, entire, denticulate, or serrulate. A 
few of the speoies are cultivated for the sake of their 
foliage, those described below being the best known. For 
onltnre, eoe MolMtoma. 

M. fUuiunea (flame-coloured).* L very large, glossy, but rugose 
from the sunken veins, thfn-nbbed, elliptic, acuminate, with the 
blade partially deourrent on the petiola Stem erect, clothed 
with close rusty hairs. A handsome foliage plant. 

M* Hookeriona (Booker’s).* 1. deep olive-green, with broad 
silvery midrib, elliptic, rugosa A fine ornamental-leaved shrub. 
Peru. (B. M. 5411, under name of M, puleeruUfUa.) 

H. B. trlfttuolata (three-banded). Jl. white, small, in terminal 
panicles. 1. elliptic, acute, with the three ribs silvery. Branches, 

I leaves, and panicles velvety-tomentosa Eastern Peru. 

! BC. imlvernlenta (powdery). A synonym of if. Hookeriana, 
it. Toyimanniana (Teyamann’s). 1. elliptic-ovate, flve-nsrvcd, 
metallic green. Malayan Archipelago, 1867. (R. Q. 637.) 

MIOBANBBA. A aynonym of Hevea (which eee), 
ifICBANTHELLA. Included under Fleroaut 
(which eee), 

I MICBOCAOHBT8 (from miJeroe, small, and 
a cone ; referring to the rerj small cones). Obd. 
fera. A monoi^io genus. The speoies is a prostrate, 
much-branched, greenhouse evergreen shrub, confined to 
, the mountains of Tasmania. For culture, see 

I Hnr,. 
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Fro. 668. Fruittno Branch of Mtcrocachrys tetraoona 


Bl. tetragona (four-aided).*^ Strawberry-fruited Cypress of Tas- 
mania. i. deep green, ovate, extremely small, ui four rows, 

_ , imbricated. Tasmania, 1857. The '* Gardener's Chronicle” 
describes this species as quite a gem among conifers. The 
female plant is very pretty, having nearly every one of its 
multituoe of little branchlets terminated by a bright red, almost 
globular, fleshy cone, measuring about ^in. from base to apex. 
By tiaining up a leader, the lateral branches arrange them- 
selves in a drooping manner round about. SYN. Dacrydiwn 
Utragonum. See Fig. 668. (B. M. 5576.) 

MZC&OCALXA. A synonym of ^Lagenopliora 
(which see). 

MZCBOOASTSB.. A genns of parasitio insects be- 
longing to the Braconidoif a family of Ichqpumons, very 
rich in speoios. They are all of small size, seldom ex- 
ceeding 4in. in length, and ^in. in spread of wings. The 
body-colours are almost always black, red, or yellow ; ! 
the legs are usually palor, at times almost white. The j 
ovipositor is usually short, and is often hardly visible. 
The wings are transparent, and show few cross-veins and 
cells. Some of the Braeonidm in tlie larval state live i 
in the bodies of aphides; others live in the bodies of | 
caterpillars of butterflies and of moths. To this latter 
group belongs the genus Microgaster. The moat notice- 
able species is M. glomeratuSf which is very helpful 
to gardeners, because of the number of caterpillars 
of the White Cabbage Butterfly it destroys. The larva) 
live on the fat of the caterpillars, usually many in each 
individual; and, till full fed, they do not seem greatly 
to interfere with the growth of their hosts, as they 
do not attack any vital organs of the latter. Bat, when 
mature, the parasitio larm eat their way through the 
skin of their hosts, and each prooeeds to spin a small 
oval, yellow, silken cocoon. These oocoons are fre- 
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Mierogaatar— continued, 
quently grouped in masses of nearly lin. across, on the 
dying or dead oaterpillars, and must have often been 
observed by every gardener. The perfect flies have the 
body deep black, with very short, white hairs; the belly 
and legs yellow; and the fonr wings transparent, and 
covered with short hairs. Bee also Xoli]ioiuno]i Flies. 

MZOBOQLOSSA (from tniJeroe, small, and gloeea, a 
tongue; alluding to the shortness of the straps of the 
ray-flowers). Stn. Frivaldia, Obd. Compoeita, This 
genns oomprises about six species of shrubs, inhabiting, 
for the most part, the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. 
Flower-heads small; disk pale-oolonred ; ray white or 
pale blue. Leaves alternate, ovate or lanceolate, entire. 
M. albeacen8f probably the only apeoies yet introdnoed, 
is a hardy slobby perennial, thriving in almost any 
soil. Propagated by seeds, or by division of the roots. 
M. albeaoons (whitish).* fi.-h»ada pals blue or whitish, Aster- 
like, smaiL numerous, in terminal corymbs. L alternate, lanceo- 
late, acuminate. Himalayas, 188A A very handsome and flori- 
ferous plant SVN. After albescent. (B. M. 6672.) 

MICBOGONZUM. See TrioHomaneB. 
KICBOaBAMMS. Bee Polypodinm. 
MZC&OZJSFZA. Included under B&Tallia (which 
see). 

MZC&OUCZA (from mikroe, small, and olikoe, in 
general; in allusion to the generally dwarf habit of the 
plants). Obd. Msloftotnoeecs. A genus consisting of a 
large number of speoies (of whi^ seventy-seven are 
regarded, by Beutham and Hooker, as distinct) of small 
ereot stove shrubs. Flowers solitary, axillary, or at the 
tips of the branchlets, sessile or portly pedunculate; 
^yx lobes flve; petals obovate. Leaves small, often 
imbricated, entire, serrated, or orennlated, often gland- 
dotted. The speoios have little or no horticultural 
value. 

MZCBOLOMA (from mikrotf small, and loma, a 
fringe; in reference to the fascicles of hairs in the 
tube of the corolla). Ord. AacUpiadea. A genus com- 
prising about five species of greenhouse evergreen 
twining sub'shrubs, natives of the Cape of Good Hope. 
Flowers red, in interpetiolar umbels; corolla uroeolate, 
with a venlarioose angular tube, a naked throat, and a 
short limb. Leaves opposite, often narrow. For cul- 
ture, aee Ceropegia. 

M« llBoare Ginear). JL blood-coloured: limb of corolla very 
blunt. July. 1. linear, glabrous, with reflexed margins. 1823.' 
M. Bagittatnin (sagittate). Jl. scarlet; limb of corolla very 
blunt. July. L sagittate, sub-tomentose. linear-hastate, shortl' 
petiolate ; margins reflexed. 1775. 

MZCBOMSBZA (from mikrotf small, and meriSf a 
part; referring to the usually diminutive flowers). Stns, 
Piperella, Bahbatia (of Mcnnch), and Tendana. ^ 
Ldbiatm. A genus oomprising about sixty species of 
hardy or half-hardy nub-ahmba or herbs, dispersed over 
nearly all the temperate and warmer ports of the globe, 
but occurring in the greatest abundance in the Mediter- 
ranean region. Flowers purplish or white, generally 
small ; whorls axillary or spioato, rarely cyme-formed, 
sub-panicled. Loaves opposite. With few exceptions, 
the species are of no horticnltnral value. M. Piparella 
is a pretty little rock plant. It thrives in any oommon 
garden soil, and may be increased by cuttings. 

BL Piporella (Piperella).* JL, fascicles few-flowered, the common 
peduncle nearly as long as the floroJ leaves; calyx tubular, 
pubescent, thirteen-ribbed ; teeth subulate ; throat hairy within ; 
corolla pubescent, twice the length of the calyx. August to 
October. {. ovate, sometimes cordate at the base. A3in< South- 
west Europe. Half-hardy sub-shrub. (FL Ment 32.) 

MZCBOMYBTVS (from mikroa, small, and Myrtoa^ 
Myrtle; small MyrUea). Obd. Myrtacece, A genus 
oomprising six speoicB of Heath-Uke, glabrous, greenhouse 
shrubs, confined to Australia. Flowers white or pink, 
small, solitary, and shortly pedicellate or almost sessile 
in the axils of the leaves ; petals five, obovate or orbicular 
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Leaves opposite, small, entire. Probably the species de> 
scribed below is the only one yet introduced. It requires 
similar treatment to that recommended for Xjrtvtm 
(which see). 

Bf. mlorophylla (amalMeaved). Jl. white, small, nearly sessile 
in the upper axils, usually forming little racemes on the smaller 
branches; petals spMaoing, persistent or deciduous. 1870. 
Habit erect or diifuse and much-branched. 

MIC&OSOSZUM. The plants formerly referred 
hero are now divided, by Hooker and Baker, between 
Nephrodituii and Polypodinm (which see). 

MXCBOSPSUCA. Included under Mentielia 
(which see). 

MXCB08TAPKYXJL Included undor Acrostichum. 
MXC&OSTBPKZVBK. Included under Cryptostcmma. 

MXC&OSTTLXS (from mikros, small, and stylos^ a 
column ; in allusion to the size of the column). Stns. 
AchroantheSy Crepidium^ Pedilea, Pterochilus. O&D. 
OrchideoB. A genus comprising about forty species of 
stove terrestrial orchids, natives of Europe, Asia, and 
North and South America. They are allied to Malaxis, 
but distinguished from that genus by the lip being at 
right angles with the column. Flowers sm^l, usually 
greenish or yellow. Leaves membranaceous or plicate. 
For culture, see Xdparia. 

H. oalopbylUt (beautifuMeared).* /I. yellow ; peduncles rather 
strong, bearing a raceme about 6in. long. L ovate, yellowish- 
green. prettily bordered, stripy with brown. Pseudo-bulb 
conical. Indian Archipelago, 1879. 

BE. oliloropliiirs (green-leaved). JL purple, with the ears of the 
sagittate lip ochre-coloured ; racemes few-flowered. 1. oblong, 
acute, greenish above, and light purple beneath. Borneo, 1881. 

BE. discolor (two-coloured).* Jl. yellow, chanring to orange, small, 
on short upright peduncles. 1. deep reddish-purple, edged with 
green, plaited longitudinally, and much crisped at the margin. 
Ceylon, 1863. Tms species is characterised as among the most 
lovely of terrestrial orchids. The flowers, thou^ minute, 
exhibit great singularity of structure when seen under the 
microscope. (B. M. 5403.) 

BE. hlsUonaiitlia (sail-flowered), yl. brownish-green, in a com- 
pact concave umbel; sepals rraexed, oblong; pet^ minute; 
column short, with obtuse boma 1. two from a broad-ovate or 
rounded tuber, ovate and membranaceous, with their sheathing 
buses forming a long tul>e around the base of the much-angleu 
scape. Columbia. (B. M. 4103.) 

BE. JooeiAlAtUt (Sir Joseph Hooker’s). Jl. yellow, small, disposed 
in terminal racemes. May. 1. broadly ovate, greenish-brown. 
Pseudo-bulbs oblong. A 1ft. Sikkim, 1877. (B.M. 6^.) 

BE. motallloa (metallic).* yl., odd sepal yellow, lateral sepals one 
side rose, the other yellow ; petals light rose ; peduncle violet, 
with a lung raceme of nomerons, rather long-striked, blossoms. 

1. oblong-acute, of a light rose underneath, blackish-purple above, 
with an exqiusite metalUo lustre. Pseudo-bulbs cylindricaL 
., 1879. 

BE. ventllabnim (large-lipped), yl. yellow, with a large square 
lip, sagittate at the base, and seven to nine-toothed at top. 

1. light green, with brownish-tinted veins. Suuda Isles, 1882. A 
flne spedes. 

BE. varsloolor (various-coloured). Jt. various-coloured. June to 
October. 1. ovate-lanceolate. A 1ft. China, 1830. (L. B. C. 
1761.) 

XXXDlEtXB. The middle vein of a leaf, which passes 
from the petiole to the apex. 

MXGVOVSTTB {Reseda odonita). This well-known 
fragrant little plant is one of the most popular subjects 
in gardens of every description. Even persons limited to 
the space of a window-sill may grow some in summer, 
either in a box or in pots, provided the situation is not 
too hot. Mignonette does not succeed so well when 
exposed to heat as it does if kept comparatively cool, the 
tendency, under the former oonditions, being to produce 
seeds, and this renders the flowering period a short one. 

It is most' largely cultivated from seed, but healthy 
cuttings may be readily rooted if it is desired to per- 
petuate any specially good form or variety. Outdoor cul- 
ture in summer is of the simplest description. Seeds 
should be sown thinly, in shallow drills, or in any other 
way desiredi during April and May, and be lightly covered 
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with soil. When the young plants appear, and aare 
largo enough to handle, they should be thinned out, 
as this induces a much stronger growth in those left. 
These plants will flower in June and the two following 
months. Another later sowing should be made about 
July, for producing an autumn supply. Mignonette 
prefers a rich, rather heavy soil, and a oool, moist 
situation. If sown in' poor, light ground, and in a posi- 
tion exposed to hot sunshine, the seeds possibly will 
not grow at all, or, if they do, the plants wiU be far in- 
ferior to those which can be treated more in accordance 
with their requirements. Watering must be freely prac- 
tised throughout the summer, especially if the weather 
be more than usually dry. The flowers of Mignonette 
are amongst the most useful for cutting, as the raoomos 
last BO long in water, and emit an agreeable perfume. 

Culture in Pots, Mignonette is most extensively cul- 
tivated in pots for winter and spring decoration of green- 
houses, rooms, Ac., its requirements being more fully met, 
as previously stated, by the cooler temperature then 
experienced. Tall standard plants are piieforred by some 
ooltivators, and seeds for their production are sown in 
small pots soon after midsummer, or sometimes long pre- 
vious to this. The best plant in each pot is soleoted and 
grown on in an upright direction, the other smallor ones 
being removed at an early stage. Kopotting may be 
practised as growth proceeds, until Sin. or 9in. pots are 
reached, if very large plants are desired. Careful training 
and watering ore most necessary, as the shoots are very 
brittle, and, although the roots generally require plenty of 
water, anything approaching stagnancy is fatal. Mignonette 
is far more useful, and is extensively cultivated, for spring 
flowering in Sin. or Oin. pots. Seeds for the supply should 
be sown in the latter part of August, and again for a 
succession in September, using the pots wherein they are 
intended to grow and flower. The compost nsod should 
consist of about two parts loam, one of dried oow manure, 
and another of old sifted mortar rubbish. The latter 
ingredient is a most important one for this plant, and the 
addition of a little soot is also bonofloial. AU the pots used 
should be clean, dry, and properly drained. It does not 
matter how bard the oompost is packed into them, provided 
it is united in a solid mass, and not rammed in layers. A 
few seeds should be distributed evenly over the surface, 
and lightly covered with a little sifted soil, similar to that 
of the bulk. Tho pots should then be watered, and placed 
in a shallow, cold frame, on a bottom of coal ashes, where 
they may remain until October, plenty of air being 
admitted in the meantime, and the plants thinned to 
about lin. apart, when they are large enough to select the 
best. For winter quarters, the best place is a shelf near 
tho glass in any light, airy house whore such plants as 
Carnations, Bouvardias, Ac., are grown, and a temperature 
of 50dog. to 55deg., with ventilation, is maintained. Fail- 
ing Buoh provision for Mignonette in houses, it is better to 
make the best of frames than to subject the plants to a 
high temperature, or close atmosphere — both most 
<lostructive to their well-being, and the prime causes of 
failure. Each plant must bo provided with a snpill stick 
before it gets largo enough to fall about, and from five to 
eight will be plenty for tho size of pots above-mentioned. 
Water should only bo sparely applied in winter, but never 
entirely withheld. As the days lengthen, the plants will 
start into growth freely, and then water may be given in 
abundance, even to the use of saucers in spring. I/Vhen 
the flowers begin to expand, a little artifioial manure, 
mixed with its bulk of dry loam, should be applied to the 
soiTs surface, about once a week. This will materially 
assist in developing and lengthening the racemes. 

Seed Saving. When Mignonette is only required for 
outside cultivation, or for cutting, it is not of so much 
importance whether the variety or strain represents 
its true oharaoters or not, provided the plants are 
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Xignonette — continued, 

floriferoiu and the flowers sweetly scented. For pot 
culture, it is most desirable that they should be of 
a vigorous yet compact habit, and of a uniform strength 
throughout. If several varieties are grown near each 
other, the flowers will be almost certain to become 
cross-fertilised by insect agency, and the product will 
always degenerate rather Idian improve. Distinot and 
superior forms often owe their origin to a rigid selection 
being annually made of the very best plants for seed- 
bearing, and the weeding out before the flowering period 
of all showing the least inferiority. Nurserymen, doubt- 
less, do all in their power to retail seeds true to 
character; but whenever pot culture of Mignonette is 
practised, and a good type is onoe obtained, the cultivator 
should rigidly weed out, from the first, plants of irregular 
growth, and save seed himself from the others, sufficient, 
at least, for growing in pots the following year. The 
standard of q^ity would be much improved, even in one 
season, by such a selection, and far less ** weeding ** would 
be required afterwards. The seed must bo collected so 
soon as it begins turning brown; and laid out on paper, 
in a cool, airy loom or shed, to dry, when it may be 
rubbed out, cleaned, and stored in paper bags. If 
allowed to get quite ripe before being collected, the 
best seeds will be lost, in consequence of the seed-vessels 
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(see Fig. 569) being always open at the apex, and 
naturally situated at an angle well suited for readily dis- 
charging their contents. 

Varietiee, Of these, there are several in cultivation, 
some having what are termed red, and others white, 
flowers. The old common typo of Mignonette is well 
known, and is one of the most sweetly scented. The fol- 
lowing is a selection from the best varieties. There is a 
double-flowered form in cultivation, which must be pro- 
pagated from cuttings. 

Crimaon King. Flowers bright red, sweetly scented; habit 
dwarf, vigorous, pyramidal A now and distinct variety, most 
desixable for pot culture. 

Dwarf Sroet. Flowers erect, produced in stout, densely-set 
racemes ; habit dwarf and neat. 

Qarawa^a White. Flowers white ; racemes large and long. 

One of the best, either for outside culture or for pots. 

Giant PjrramidaL Flowers reddish, sweet! v-scented: racemes 
veiy large. The plant is of a stout pyramidal habit, and succeeds 
well outside. 

QoMen Oneeau Flowers golden-yellow, very distinct; habit 
dwarf and compact An exceedingly fine Mignoaette, of dense 
growth, very floriferous. 

Btaohat. A new dwarf variety, of French origin, having very 
fragrant flowers of a bright red colour. The halnt is robust, and 
the racemes broad. Highly recommended for pot culture. 

WM Hybrtd SpiraL Flowers white, very fragrant produced 
in dense racemes, sometimes exceeding lit in length. The 
habit is dwarf and branching, and the variety, when obtained 
true, is one of the best in cultivation, especially for pots. 
Panona* Wllita. Flowers nearly white, strongly scenteii ; 

racemes long and well-formed. An excellent variety. 

Guaen Viotoria. Flowers deep red, very fragrant, profuse; 
habit dwarf, branching. Fine and distinct. 

XIKKirZJL (named after Joseph Mikan, 1743-1814, 
one Professor of Botany at Prague). Stn. Willughasya, 
Obd. OowpQuitm, A large genus (about sixty speoies have 
been desoribed) of stove, evergreen olimbors, natives, for 
the moet part, of tropioal America, allied to Eupatorium, 
but distinguii^ed in the flower-heads oontaining generally 
only four florets, and the involuore having as many nearly 
bqual bracts. For oolture, eee stove species of Sup*- 
iteirinm. 


ISikaniB — continued, 

M. apUfoUa (Apium-leaved). /l.‘hsads yellowish, small, in lax 
corymbs. Summer. L dark green, quinate, membranaceous, 
glabrous, evergreen; segments entire or pinnatifld. Brazil. 
A pretty climber. (1. H. 1886, 649.) 

M. Gnaoo (Guaco). Jl.-head$ pale blue. I stalked, ovate, sub- 
acuminate, remotely toothed. South America, 18&. CUmbing 
perennial. 

K. aonadOBS (climbing).* Jl.>headt yellowish-white, cylindrical, 
corymbose. Summer. I opposite, cordate, glabrous, shining. 
Brazil, 1823. This slender climbing perennial is very suitable for 
mowing over trellises, and similar places, in the open air, during 
the summer months. 

MILDEW. A name sometimes applied to several 
kinds of microscopic fnngi that live as parasites on 
varions flowering plants, cultivated and uncultivated ; it 
is, of course, on the former that their ooourreuce is of 
interest to the horticulturist. The name is believed to be 
connected with the German Mehl-than, or Meal-dew, 
beoanse of the appearance some Mildews give the affected 
parts of being sprinkled with flour or meal. Besides 
living on plants, the Mildews are also found on cloth, 
on paper, on leather, and even on glass ; but the forms 
growing on those need not be further adverted to here. 
Nor is it necessary to dwell upon the Mildew of Wheat, 
Barley, and other grasses, which, if forming dark brown 
spots, is caused by a species of Puecinia (usually 
P, graminia) ; or, if ^e spots are orange, by the uredo- 
spores of the same fungi. The Mildews of most conse- 
quence in gardens are white, and form a coat all over the 
leaves and young shoots of the plants attacked by them. 
On mioroBOopio inspection, this is found to oonsist of 
slender, creeping threads, which branch freely, and give off 
branches that rise ereot into the air as slender filaments, 
made np of a single row of cells, of which the terminal 
ones are larger, oval, and break away from the tip back- 
wards, to form spores, which serve for the reproduction of 
the fungi. Very many plants are liable to be attacked by 
this white coating, and there is reason to believe that 
there are many kinds of it, though all much alike. The 
various kinds are included, as species, under the genus 
Oidium; but they are known to be merely a stage in 
development of more highly developed fungi, belonging 
to Ertayphea, If some kinds of Oidium, e.g., those on 
Peas, on Hops, or on Boses, are watched, it will be found 
that, after a time, the surface becomes studded with 
small, yellowish objeots, which soon grow darker in 
colour, and at length become quite black, and resemble 
grains of gunpowder, scattered abundantly over the 
Oidium, With the microscope these are seen to be 
fruits of the fungus. Each is a slightly-flattened sphere, 
with a thin, black wall, formed of cells (peritbeoium) 
surrounding several small transparent bladders (asci), 
each of which inoloses two, four, or eight (rarely six) 
spores. These are believed to be the result of sexual 
reproduction. They are very small, and are easily car- 
ried about by the wind, or by other means. If they fall 
on a suitable host-plant, they push out a fine thread, 
which reproduces the CHdium stage once more. The 
threads of the Oidium lie on the outer surface of the 
plants (not penetrating among the colls, like the Potato 
Disease fungus, and many others), where they form a web, 
nourished by means of small branohea (haustoria, or 
suckers), that penetrate into the outer cells (epiderm) 
of the plant, and absorb food from the cell contents. 
Some kinds of Oidium have not yet been traced to the 
sexually mature form, e.g,, Oidium Tuviveri, which is often 
very hurtful to Vines ; O. Balsamii, on Turnip loaves, &c. 
Besides these two, the following White Mildews, of which 
the fully -developed state is known, are, at times, destruc- 
tive to garden plants : Sphcarotheca pannoaa, in dense, 
grey patches, on Peach and Bose twigs and leaves; 
8^. Caatagnei, very injurious to Hops, as well as to many 
weeds ; Podoaphmra Owyacanthas on Hawthorn twigs and 
leaves ; Sriayphe Martii on Peas, and other leguminous 
plants, and on many weeds ; Ip. communia and B, Cieho- 
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rocfomm, on Yarions flowers; Microtphmra BBrberidis^ 
on Barberry leavee ; If. Orossularia, on Gooseberry bushes ; 
and PhyllacUnta auffulta^ on many trees and shrubs. 

Remedies, White Mildews, caused by Oidium^ being: ' 
the only kinds that directly oonoem horticulturists to any | 
extent, the present remarks are restricted to these. 

As the parasites are external to the host-plants, they 
can be attacked directly, and can be eradicated without ! 
much injury to the latter. Sulphur has proved to 
be the most reliable means of destroying* the fungus. 
Flowers of sulphur may be dusted over the leaves and 
other diseased parts ; or it may be applied with a syringe, ' 
if mixed in water. If applied to bunches of grapes, the ' 
sulphur must, of course, be washed off before they are 
sent to the table or the market. Another useful appli- 
cation is prepared by boiling lib. of flowers of sulphur 
and lib. of quicklime, in five pints of water, in an earthen 
pot, for ten minutes. It- should be constantly stirred 
while it is boiling, then allowed to settle, and the clear ! 
liquid poured off for use. The plants shoi^d be syringed | 
with a mixture of this preparation with 100 times its , 
bulk of water. Washing the greenhouse flues with a 
mixture of ilb. each of flowers of sulphur and of quick- , 
lime, in three gallons of water, is also recommended. 
The fumes emitted under this treatment kill the fungus. ! 
The door of the house should be kept closed for about 
an hour, to retain the fumes, and then the place should be 
well aired. Ewing's Mildew Composition, much diluted . 
(loz. to 1 gallon of tepid water), is used with the syringe, 
and is also very effective. Mildew is apt to prove most 
destructive in ill-ventilated situations, and it may often j 
be checked, or even prevented by attention to ventilation. | 

MlUrOXX.. Sm AeliiUea. | 

MILKMACT. OOXAEV. Bf Xl«x AqvUbUwBt , 
auraa piota latifolia. > 

MZZ.K VSTCK. See Aatragalua. 

MZLKWOBT. See Bolygmla vulgaris. 
MZLSrWOBT, SEA. See Olaux. 

MUjIiA (named after J. Milla, a gardener to the | 
Spanish Court, in Madrid). Obd. Liliacem. A mono- ‘ 
typic genus. The species is a hardy bulbous plant. It 
thrives well when placed in sunny spots in the open 
border, in good, well-drained, loamy soil. Propagated ‘ 
by seeds, or by offsets. 

If. blflora (two-flowered).* /C. umbellate (in natural state soli- 
tary, or often twin) ; perianth snowy-white inside, greenish out- 
side, salver-shaped ; tube elongate-campanulate ; limb flat, six- 
parted. August, continuing a long time in succession, and 
remaining open at night. L cylindrical, subulate at apex, 
flstulose, glaucous, almost equal with the scape. A bin. Mexico. 

(B. R. 1556 ; F. d. S. 1459.) 

BI. byaotatliliui (Hyacinth-like). A synonym of Rredieea laetea. ] 
BC. Izloldeu (Ixia-like). A synonym of CaUijtrera lutea. 

MZLEETTZA (named after J. A. Millet, a French { 
botanist of the eighteenth century). Stn. Benebera. 
OuD. Leguminoacs, A genus comprising about forty ! 
species of sometimes tall, climbing trees or shrubs, of 
which one inhabits Australia, and the rest the warmer j 
parts of Asia or Africa. Flowers purple, pink, or | 
whitish ; racemes terminal, or at the apices of the j 
branches, paniculate; standard ample, spreading or re- * 
flexed. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets often evergreen, I 
penniveined and reticulate veined, and, for the most port, ' 
stipulate. The species described below is probably the * 
only one yet introduced. For culture, see Dolichos. i 

BL megaepcmia (large-seeded).* JL purple, in loose panided | 
racemes. 1 pinnate, gUibrous, glossy, dark green. Oneensland, 

Ae. A hanosome, evergreen, woody climber, with the habit of ' 
Wistaria sinensis. (B. M. 6£41.) 

MIUZHCKTOmA (named after lliomas Milliag- 
tem, an English botanist of the eighteenth century, and 
a writer on vegetable phynologj). Obd. Bigneniaeem. 
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MiUingtonia — continued. ^ 

A monotypio genus, the species being a handsome stove 
evergreen tree, with deeply oraoked and spongy bark. 
For culture, see Jaoaranda. 

M. hortemUi (garden). Jl. pure white, delightfully fragrant, 
numerous, large; corolla with a very long tube, dlvf'* 

■egmentS; the two nnponnoat of which are more or it _ 

togethOT ; panicle oross-anned, ramifications horizontal, the first 
trfohotomons, then dichotomous, with generally a simple flower 
in the fork. fr. divided into two cells by means of a partition 
mnning parallel with the direction of the valvea 1. opposite, 
impari-pinnate : leaflets quite entire, lin. to 3in. long. h. BOft 
Birma.1820. (B. F. S. 249.) 

MIZ.LZBSBE8 {Chilognatha). This group of Myria^ 
poda is of greater importance to gardeners, and de- 
ls fuller consideration here, than their allies the 
ipedes. Millipedes are usually nearly oylindrical 
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(see Fig. 570), less often a good deal depressed 
flattened, and the origins of the legs are usually 
ght very close to the middle line of the body 
below, instead of being rather widely separated. The 
legs are thus bidden from view below the body in the 
living animal ; they are also short and individually weak, 
but are very numerous, though very far below the num- 
ber indicated by the name Millipede, or Thousand-feet. 
The three rings immediately behind the head eaoh bear 
one pair of legs; but each of the rings behind these 
seems, at first sight, to bear two pairs of legs. This 
is due to the rings of the abdomen becoming tightly 
joined together two and two, while the limbs remain 
useful for movement, and fully formed. The last pair 
are not enlarged or noticeable, as in the Centipedes. 
As in former group, so in the Millipedes, the only 
kinds met with here are small, seldom, if ever, surpass- 
ing 2in. in length; but, among the speoies of warmer 
lands, many kinds are upwards of 6iu. long, and are stout 
in proportion to their length. Almost all of this group 
are in the habit, when disturbed, of ourling up the body 
into a spiral, so as to protect the head, with its various 
organs, from injury. The Millipedes do not possess 
poison-tubes. They feed, in great part, on decaying 
vegetable tissues, and they may frequently bo met with 
among dead leaves and other rubbish In gardens, they 
may often be found under, or in, flower-pots ; and they do 
damage, at times, to the potted plants, as well as to 
fleshy roots and tubers in the soil, and to fallen fruits, 
or to Strawberries. Occasionally they also injure ger- 
minating seeds of various oultivatod plants, suoh as 
Beans, Turnips, Ao. It may, at times, be found neoes- 
sary to diminish their numbers where they are very 
plentiful. The most hurtful kinds are found to be Julue 
guttulatue, J. terreetrist and Polydesmus complanatue — 
the last-named being the flattened Millipede so abundant 
everywhere. 

Remediee. These are seldom pressingly required. Deep 
trenohing tends to lessen any superabundance. Traps 
may be used, in the form of pieces of carrot, at fallen 
fruits, laid on the soil These should be frequently 
examined, and the Millipedes on them destroyed. 

MZXiTITZZA. A synonym of Emmenanthe (whioh 
see). 

MZIiTOVZA (named after Viscount Milton, after- 
wards Earl Fitzwilliam). Obd. Orchidem. A genus 
comprising about a score speoies of very beautiful, 
epiphytal orchids, with showy flowers. They are, with 
the exoeptiou of one from Peru, all Brazilian, and 
are allied to Oncidvum and OdonfogZosaum, but distin- 
guished from both by the short column. Flowers large ; 
sepals and petals alike ; lip undivided, sessile, oontinuons 
with the column, marked with intenmpted lines new its 
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MUtoiila — eontinued. 


bast; oolnmn short, with two anrioles; scapes radical, 
lew-flowered. Leaves narrow, flat. The species are dwarf 
in habit, somewhat rapid growers, and profuse blossomers. 
As a general rule, amateurs are rarely snooessful in 
getting foliage beyond a sickly yellow oolonr — a draw- 
back which preolndes the more extensive culture of 
these plants. Miltonias can be grown with green leaves 
and yet produce an abundance of blossoms; but it is 
not in every orchid house that just the right accommo- 
dation can be supplied. The plants like exposure to the 
light ; but, in order to prevent the leaves turning yellow 
by the action of the sun, a certain amount of shade 
is necessary. They require an intermediate temperature 
s.nd an abundant supply of water the result of which 


m. anceps (two-edged). Jl. dark oUts, about 2in. in diameter ; 
lip streaked and dotted inth reddish-purple, on a white ground. 
July. 1851. (B.M.5572.) 

BL Blnntli (Blunt's). /Lt sepals and petals whitish-yellow, with 
some large purple-dnnamon blotches, chiefly in their centre ; lip 
white, with a purple area at the base. 1879. An elegant speciea 
M. Candida (white).* Jl., sepals and petals yellowish, spotted with 
rich brown ; lip white, tinged with rosy-pink, remarkably undu- 
lated or wavy; scape radical, five or six-flowered. Autumn. 
Pseudo-bulbs ovate, beariim upon the summit two narrow, light 
green leaves, h. 9in. 1830. A strong, erect-growing species, 
and one of the handsomest of the genus. Two forms occur in 
cultivation ; in grandijlora, the flowers are larger and brighter, 
with the column purple and the lip white; in jlavenceni 
(B. M. 3793), both column and lip are yellowish. 

BL Clowcsll (Clowes').* JL about 3in. across ; sepals and petals 
thick, spreading, ground colour yellow, barred and blotched with 
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will b© green foliage and plenty of flowers. Some spe- 
cies, such as flf. epectahiliSy do well in a pan suspended 
from the roof of the house. These plants should not at 
any season bq allowed to suffer from drought; indeed, 
they must never be kept dry. The pans should be 
thoroughly drained, and the plants potted in a compost 
of ^half- chopped sphagnum and good peat, to which may 
be added, with considerable advantage, some medium- 
sized lumps of charcoal. Miltonias should be kept in 
the Brazilian house when growing; and in winter, 
when at rest, they should be removed to the Oattleya 
house. Propagated by dividing the pseudo-bulbs, when 
they oomUienee growth. 


rich brown ; lip flat, cord:ite, of a rich purple at the base, and 
white at the tip ; scape erect, many-flowored. Autumn. Pseudo- 
bulbs ovate, bearing long, sword-shaped, light green leaves. 1840. 
A very beautiful and remarkably distinct erect-growing plant. 
B. M. 4109.) The variety vwjor differs from the type only in its 
arger size and. more showy blossoms. 

M. C. Lamarobeana (Mons. Oscar Lamarche de Bosslus'). A 
synonym of M. jMmareheana. 

M. coneata (wedge-lipned).* /f. nearly 4in. in diameter; sepals 
and petals dark chocolate, tipped, and sometimes transversely 
barred, with tawny yellowish-green ; lip pure white, tinged with 
ink near the base, differing in form from that of M. Candida in 
eiug much mure narrowed to the base, and scarcely curled at 
the margin ; scape erect, four or flvo-flowerecL Early summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs .somewhat conical, h. 1ft. 1843. An erect-growing 
species, well deserving more general attention than it now 
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receives ; Although not so showy as several others, it Is, never- 
theless a handsome plant. (1. H. vii. 237.) 

M. Bndreali (Seftor Endres*). JL creamy- white, each petal 
having a rose-coloured blotch at its base: sepals also with 
smaller blotches at the base ; Up pandurate, dilated, four-lobed ; 
scape slender, five-flowered. L linear-ligulate, acute. Pseudo- 


XUtoaiA — continued. 

M. ^.,^sep^ and * 


. llavMoeiiA (yellowish).* d., sepals and petals yeUow, linear 
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Fio. 672. Flower of Miltonia spEfTAiiiLis. 

1C. Lamorobeana (Mon^. Oncar l.nniardK> de Bussiiis’).* //., 
Hepals and petalH yellow, with broad cinnamon bur» ; lip cordate 
at base, abruptly broader from tin; 
middle ; base with an obscure globu- 
lar tumour ; front part with seven 
keels, whitish-ochre, with a broad, 
pandurate blotch before the keels. 

ISBl. This species is closely allied to 
M. Candida. (B. 11. 1876, 13, under 
name of M. Clmvesii Lamarcheana.) 

M. PbalflBnopslB (Phalienopsi.s).* jl. 
sepals and petals pure white, aboiii 
2in. a<;ros8 ; Up white, with a large 
portion of the centre rich purpli.sli- 
crimson, and a yellow base; spike 
slender, from one to three-Howered, 
shorter than the leaves. Mny. L 
slender, grass-like, nnle green or 
glaucous. pHeiidO'bulbs ovobh of a 
very pale whitish-green. 1850. A 
very distinct and handsome species, 
selaom exceeding Sin. in height. See 
Fig. 571. (B. O. 3, under name of 
Owimtogia$9um PhalasnopinH.) 

M. P. lUXlirlaas (luxuriant). A, lip 
having two large crimson blotcnes on 
the front lobe, some crimson streaks 

on the side lobes, and the callus broadly bordered with vcllow 
1881. A free-growing, fioriferous variety. (1.11.417.) 

K. P. aol»6 (solar). Jl., anterior part of Up very broad, basilar 
portion broad, nearly circular, and of a yellow colour, with 
stripes, aU with outward points of purple. 1879. A curious and 
Interesting variety. 

** 1 ? (Regneirs).* ft., sepals and petals soft rosy -white, 

bordered with white, broad, spreading; Up flat, lilac-rose; 
^pe eraot, as long os the leaves, maiiy-flowerod. Autumn. 
Pseudo-bulbs somev^at conical, bearing narrow pale green leaves 
Upon their summit, h. 1ft. 18w. A very desirable erect-growing 
i"* W36.) There is a handsome variety, purpurea, 

with lip of a rich rosy-purple hue. 

^ IjfyM (Roexl's), Jl., sepals pearly- white ; petals stained with 
a rich vinous.pnrple at the base ; Up large, flat, bilobed in front, 
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white stained with yellow at the base, and ornamented more or 
less with streaks of chocolate - brown ; racemes three or four- 
flowered. Autumn. 1. narrowly-lanceolate. Pstjudo-bulbs 2^, in. 
high. 1873. In general habit and appearance there is little 
difference between this species and At. vexillaria, hut the 
sepals and petals are longer than in the latter. (B. M. 6085 ; 
B. O. 30, under name of Odontofflosttum Hnezlii.) 

M. R. album (white), ft. large ; lip broad, tthcordale, pure 
white, with a small yellow crest. 1875. 

M. RuaseUlanum (Duke of Be<lford‘s). yf., sepals and petals 
tlark purple, margined with green, ovate-oblong ; lip lUac, with 
purple disk, margined with wiiite ; raceme few-flowered, radical. 
1. broad, ligulate-lanceolate, green, spreading. Pseudo-bulbs 
ovate, costate, two-leaved. 1835. (B. B. 1830, under name of 
O-Midiu m ItvsM'Uianum . ) 

M. ■pootabllis (showy).* Jl., very showy, from 3in. to 4in. across ; 
sepals and petals somewhat short, pure white, often tinged with 
rose at the hose ; lip very large, of a ro.sy-violet, margined 
with white ; scape one-flowered. Autumn. Pseudo-bulbs pro- 
duced upon a creeping stem, considerably compressed, and 
hearing a pair of thin, strap-shaped leaves upon tneir summit. 
h. 6in. to 8in. 1835. This species is by far the best known 
of the genus, and, when well grown, is a mo.st beautiful plant. 
See Fig. 572. (B. M. 4204.) There nro several varieties of more or 
less excellence. 

M. S. blcolor (two-coloured). Jl. white ; lip white, with a 
blotch of violet in the upper part. August. 1839. A handsoine 
variety, but with a stronger haliit and larger flowers than the type. 

Bt. Moreliana (Morel's).* /Z., sepals and petals deep purple ; 
lip also of a rich deep purple, streaked and shaded with rose. 
Ill habit of growth this closely resembles the type ; indeed, it 
can only be distingiii.shed by the flowers, which ‘are even larger 
than those of M. iijtectabilis. (B. M. 4425.) 

M. B. rosea (rose-coloured). Jl., lip rose. Syn. At. Warneri. 

M. 8. virglnalls (virgin). Jl. pure W'hite, with a spot of rose. 

M. vexlllaria (standard).* Jl. variable in size, in three or four- 
flowered racemes ; perianth quite flat; sepals sub-equal, obovate- 
obloiig or obovute-cuneate, sub-acute or truncate, flat, rather 
recurved, very pale rose ; petals larger r>r smaller tlian the 
sepals deep rose, with a broatl white margin ; lip white, suffused 
with deep rose on the disk of eaeJi half, and pale yellow, streaked 
with rod, on the claw ; column very sliort. 1. narrowly-elliptic- 
laiicoolate, from a narrower sheathing base, acute, keeled, ihiep 
green above, paler beneath. Pseudo-bulbs min-ow-olilong, com- 
pressed. 1872. See Fig. 573. (II. M. (j 057, unth*r nam«‘ of 
Odontof/loHMum ccxUlariuin.) 

M. Wftraorl (Warner’s), A synonym of At, fcpectabilh roHon. 

M. WaXBOewiozii (Wnrscewicz’s),* Jl., sepals and petals bright 
cinnamon, tipped with yellow, undulate at the margins ; lip fiat, 
of a soft violet-purple, white in front, tinged or hlotclied occa- 
sionally with brownish j ellow ; scape, in vigorous specimens, 



Fio. 674. Flowers of Miltonia Warscewiczii. 

3 B 
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erect and branched (differinjr, in this respect, from most other 
members of the Renus), many-flowered. Under favourable condi- 
tions, it will blossom twice during the year. PNeudo-bulbs long, 
much flattened or compressed, dark green, bearing two leaves. 
Peru, 1869. A beautiful, erect-growing species, requiring less 
heat than the Brazilian specie.s, and subject, apparently, to 
considerable variation in the colour of its flowers in different 
snecimens. It was first sold under the name of Oncidtu»i 
IVrltoni, and has also been knowm in gardens as Oncidium 
timeatum and Odontogloumm Weltoni. Hee Fig. 574. (B. M. 5843.) 

MXMETES (from twtmojf, a mimic ; referring to its 
resemblance to an allied genus). Inolndirig Orothamnus. 
Ord. ProteaceoB. A genus comprising fourteen species of 
greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, natives of South Africa. 
Flower-heads hermaphrodite ; perianth narrow, often in- 
enryed; limb ovoid or oblong. Nuts sessile, ovoid, 
glabrous. Leaves few, sessile, entire, or rarely dentate 
at apex. The undermentioned species, probably the only | 
one yet introduced, thrives in a peat and loam soil, with | 
plenty of moisture. Cuttings of the ripened shoots should 
be taken, towards autumn, or in the spring, before growth 
commence.^, and inserted in sand, under a glass, with- 
out bottom heat — at least, until a swelling occurs at ! 
their base. { 

M. ISeyherl (Zeyher's). d.diead* one to three ur mure at the ! 
extremity of a Imuich, drooping ; bracts glabrous, similar to j 
the leaves ; leaves of involucre petaloid, rose-red, veined, villous ; 
lacinin of the calyx villous. July. t. alternate on the branches, • 
seasile, imbricated, numerous, entire, elliptic, membranous, I 
Gxterually convex, within concave, lin. to ijin. long, margined 
I, i.t* under name of Onu 

MIMOSA (from mimos, a mimic ; the leaves of many 
of the species mimic animal sensibility). Sensitive Plant, i 
Okd. Leguminosm. This genus, as now understood, com- I 
prises about 230 species of herbs, rarely tall climbing | 
shrubs, ‘or unarmed or prickly trees, natives, for the most 
part, of the warmer parts of America, a few inhabiting 
tropical Africa and the East Indies, but none are yet 
known from Australia. Flow’ers small, sessile, in globose 
heads or cylindrical Fpiko.s ; peduncles axillary, solitary, or 
fasciculate. Leaves bipinnate, often sensitive, with one or 
mor« pairs of pinna?, each pinna bearing two or more pairs 



Fio. 575. Flowering BRANrii and .single Fix>wkimiead, with 
Leaf, of Mimosa pddica. 


of leaflets. Mimosas thrive in a compost of loam and 
peat, in equal proportions, to which a small portion of 
sand may be added. Propagated by seeds, sown, during 
spring, in a hotbed ; or by cuttings of rather firm young 
shoots, inserted in sandy soil, in heat. The species com- 
monly known as the “ Sensitive Plant ” is M. pudira, 
whereas the true one is M. mneitum. M. pudica is 
usually treated as an annual, but, under stove treatment, ’ 
it assumes a perennial character. 

M. mrglnata (margined).* Jl, in purplish hi^ads on peduncles 
at least tw ice as long as the leaves. Summer. 1. pinnate ; leaflets 


Mimoaa^ronftnued. 


with ciliated margins. Extra-tropical South America. A hand- 
some prostrate shrul), producing fong slender shoots, which have 
an elegant appearance, if allowed to ha*'.^!; down from the rafters 
of a conservatory. 

M. pndloa (chaste).* Humble Plant, fi. red. Summer. I some- 
what digitately pinnate, with four pinna*, ench pinna bearing 
many pairs of linear leaflets. Bteiu herbaceous, prickly, with the 
petioles and peduncles more or less beset with stiff hairs or 
bristles, h. 1ft. Tropical America (naturalised in many parts of 
tropical Africa and Asia), 1638. A well-known plant, even 
more sensitive than the true M. aensiXim. See Fig. 676. 
(A. B. R. 544.) 

M. soanflen* (climbing). A synonym of Eniada scandena. 


M. senBitlva (sensitive). >1. niirplo. Summer. 2., leaflets ovate, 
acute, clothed %vith adpressoa hairs beneath, but glabrous above, 
not so sensitive to the touch as those of M. pudica. Stem and 
petioles prickly, h. 3ft. to 6ft. Tropical America, 1648. An 
evergreen shrub, (B. R. 25.) 


MIMULUS (from mimo, an npe; in reference to the 
ringent corolla). Monkey Flower. Including Diplacua. 
Oed. Scruphularinecp. A genus comprising about forty 
species of hardy or half-hardy, erect or decumbent, 
glabrous, pilose, or viscid, herbs, rarely tall or shrubby. 
They are dispersed over the extra-tropical or mountainous 
parts of America, Asia, Australia, and Africa, being 
numerous in Western America; but the genus is totally 
absent from Euroiio and the whole Mediterranean region. 
Flow^ors axillary, solitary, pedicellate, superior ones some- 
times racemose ; corolla bilabiate ; upper lip erect or' 
roflexed, bilobate ; lower lip trilobate. Leaves opposite, 
undivided, entire, or toothed. The species are showy and 
ornamentfiil, and their culture is very simple. All the 
herbaceous specie's thrive best in a rather moist situa- 
tion, and are well worth naturalising in damp borders, 
by the margins of streams, and in similar situations. The 
shrubby species do best under pot culture in a cool 
greenhouse. The seed, being generally very small, must 
be sown on the surface, and only very lightly covered 
with soil. When the seedlings are lin. or so high, they 
should be transferred singly to 6in. pots, and again into 
the next larger size just previous to flowering. An 
excellent compost for pot culture is two parts loam, 
one leaf soil, and one cow manure. The common Musk, 
M. mnechaius, is a well-known and favourite plant, 
both for outside borders and for pot culture in spring. 
Its variety, Harruoniiy is a strong-growing, large-flowered 
form, which bos become equally as popular as the type. 
It makes an excellent pot plant. Propagation of Mimnlus 
may also be effected by cuttings and by divisions. 

M. aaraatlaonB (oranite). A Bynonyin of Jf. glutinogus. 



Fio. 676. UiTER Portion of Pi.ant and detached Flowbe ^ 
OF Mimulus cardinalis. 


M. oardinalla (cardinal).* Jl. red, large ; pedunales longer 
the leaves. June to August. 1. stem -clasping, ovate, with eMeely 
toothed margins, h. 1/t. to 3ft. Oregon to Cuifornia and Mexico, 
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183S An erect, villous, hardy perennial. See Fig. 676. (B. M. 
3660; S.B. F.G. ier.ii.368.) 

IVwnontil (Fremont's). Jl. crimson, with spreading limb. 
2. sjmthulate or oolong. Stems 2in. to 4in. high. California, 1882. 
Half-hardy or greenhouse perennial, suitable for pot culture. 

BI. gtutinoaus (glutinous).*^ yf.. corolla usually buff or salmon- 
Mlour, obscurely bilabiate. Flowers nearly all the year round. 
1. linear.lanceolate, sub-connate, serrulate, acute. h. 6ft. 
Cuifomla. A very elegant, erect, branching, greenhouse 
shrub. Syn. JHplacus glviinoswt, (B. M. 354, under name of 
Jf. auraiUiacut,) 

BL g, punlooilS (scarlet).* jt. varying from orange-red to scarlet ; 
corolla lobes commonly obcordate. Western California. (B. M . 
3666, under name of Diplacua puniceua.) 

BI. gUttatnA (speckled). A synonym of M. luteus guitatua. 

BL Lewiall (Lewis').* Jl. rose-coloured ; corolla lobes spreading ; 
peduncles longer than the leaves. August. 1. amplexicaul, 
oblong, or rarely ovate, acute, stiinewhat toothed, many-nerved. 
h. 1ft. California, <fcc., 1831. Hardy, herbaceous, erect. Svn. 
M. rotseua (under which name it is figured in B. M. 3363, B. R. 
1591, L. B. C. 1976, and S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 210). 

BI. luteUA (yellow).* Common Monkey Flower, Jl. yellow, with 
two dark marks in the mouth of the corolla. Summer. 1. ovate 
or oblong, coarsely toothed. Stems ascending, stout, hollow, 
glabrous or glandular, h. 9in. to 12ln. Chili, 1826. Though 
puerally treated a.s a half-hardy or hardy annual, this spix ies 
is, under favourable conditions, of perennial duration. (A. B. 11. 
661 ; B. M. 1501.) Mr. Hemsley remarks, in his “ Handbook of 
Hardy Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous Plants ” : “ J/. variegatvs 







(Syn. ii, rivularutt see Fij;. 577) and M. guttatm are considered 
by some botanists as varieties of U. luteus^ and by others as 
distinct species ; and the fact that hybrids between these 
forma and AT. lutevs are frequent, seems to strengthen the former 
supposition. M, variegnhm tl.. B. C. 1872) is a Chilian form, 



BSimtlujl — continued, 

haidng much larger, richly coloured flowers, irregularly blotched 
with crimson, maroon, or purple, on a yellow or white ground, 
sometimes uniformly yellow or reddish. M, puttatua is a Cali- 
forniMi form near the last, in which the flowers are spotted with 
purple-brown on a yellow ground. The intermediate varieties of 
thme three forms are numerous and beautiful.” (B. M. 3336, 
1796; S. B. F. G. ser. ii. 406.) M. I, Ifeuberti 
(Fig. 578) is a strain with double flowers. M. 1. nohilia (Fig. 579 



Fic 5 . 679. MiMiiLUS i.UTRiJS NOBiLm, showing Habit and 
detached Flower. 

is g dwarf floriferoms garden strain with ” hose-in-hose ” flowers 
varying in colour. 

M. L oupreus (coppery).* fi. copper-coloured, purplish-brown, or 
crimson, almost regular, with the limb of the corolla velvety and 
.spotted. Summer. 1. ovate-lanceolate, toothed; upper ones 
sessile, h. Bin. to 12in. Chili, 1861. (B. M. 6478; R. (J. 422.) 
This species is the origin of a groat number of very beautiful 
hybrids, known as M. vxamloam. 

M. moBObatUS (musk).* Musk. Jl. yellow, small, nearly regular, 
.lune to Boptomber. 1. petiolato, ovate, or ovate-lanceolate, a 
little toothed, rounded at the base, nither pilose, and somewhat 
clammy. Stems diffuse, clothed with woolly villi. North-western 
America, 1826. A well-known and favourite little hardy peren- 
nial. (B. R. 1118.) 

M. primuloldes (Primula-like).* Jl. yellow, ringent, solitary, on 
axillary, scape-liko, filiform peduncles, 3in. to 4in. long, 1. 
obvorsoly lanceolate or obovate, many-nerved. California, Ac. 
Hardy tufted perennial. (R. <1. 1009.) 

BI. radioaiM (rooting). JL white, with a violet blotch ; upper lip 
small, bifid, lower large and three-lobed. L small, densely 
packed, obovate, obtuse, hairy or glabrous, liu. long. Stem 
creeping, with short leafy branches. New Zealand, 1883. A very 
pretty and attractive hardy perennial bog plant. 

BI. repens (creeping). H. lilac, with a yellow -spotted throat, 
comparatively large. 1. opposite, ovate or oblong. Australia, 
1864. A dwarf greenhouse or half-hardy perennial. (B. M. 5423.) 
BI. rlvularlB (river-bank). A synonym of Jf. lutcua variegatua. 
BI. roseUB (rosy). A synonym of Jf. Lewiaii. 

BI. variegatUB (variegated). A synonym of Jf. luteua variegatua. 

BIIMUS0F8 (from mimOy an ape, and opaia, a face ; 
80 named on account of the form of the corolla). Syn. 
Synarrhena. Ord. Sapotacece. A genus comprising 
about thirty spocioa of milky-juiced stove trees, or 
ritrely shrubs, broadly dispersed over the tropical rcgioiiH 
of the globe. FlowerH fasciculate, in the axils, at the 
nodes, or at the apices of the branches ; calyx segments 
six or eight; corolla lobes eighteen to twenty-four. 
Berry globose, edible. Loaves ooriaoeous. The two 
species hero described are probably the only ones yet 
iiitrocluoed. For culture, aee Chrysophyllum. 

BI. dlBBOOta (divided). A synonym of Jf. Kauki. 

BI. Blen^ (ICloiigi). fi. white, drooping, fragrant; petals lanceo- 
late, a little torn at tlitrtips ; pedicels many together, fr. ovate, 
with a slight groove on one side, dotted, yellow when ripe. 
1. oval-lanceolate or oblong, acuminated, h, 50ft. Deccan and 
Malay Peninsulas, 1796. (B. F. S. 40.) 

BI. Kankt (Kauld). Jl. white, fascicled, fr, oval, drooping. 
1. obovate, very blunt, silvery or hoary beneath, crowded at the 
ends of the branches, h, 30ft. Binna, Malaya, and tropical 
Australia, 1796. (B. M. 3157, under uame of if. i 
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MINA. Boforrod, by Benthain and Hooker, to 
Ipomcra. 

MINT (Mentha). There are three spocieB of Mint, all 
hardy perennials, cultivated more or less in g-artlens, for 
the use of their toj)s or leaves in the preparation of , 
sauces, or for other culinary purposes. They are popu- I 
larly known as Pennyroyal {M. Pnteiiium) ; Peppermint | 
(M. piperita) -, and Spearmint (M. 

Pennyroyal is least used of tiio three. It is readily , 
propagated by division of the roots, in autumn or spring, j 
and succeeds best in a moist, loamy soil. When trans- 1 
planting, a space of 1ft. should be allowed between the 
rows, and half that distance between the plants. 

Peppermint is grown (diictiy for the use of its tops 
for distillation, to obtain the valuable cordial well known 
by the same name. Propagation may easily be eff<*cte<l by 
lifting the roots, in February or March, dividing them, 
and planting again in shallow trenches about Oin. apart, 
covering with 2in. of soil. Cuttings in summer, or 
offsets in spring, may alst) be utilised for increasing a 
stock. A moist situation is ]»referable, hut Peppermint j 
will succeed in afmost any soil wluui oiuio i*tarted into ! 
grow'th. The tops should be cut off just as they are I 
coming into flower, and distilled as soon as poasibh* 
afterwards. The beds are nuudi benefited by an annual i 
topdressing of good soil. i 

Spearmint is most largidy in request, part {('ularly in j 
spring and early summer. A good stock should be kept | 
up, so that plenty may be available for forcing. The ; 
propagation and cultivation are the same a** given above j 
for Peppermint. A portion of the tops should be <Mit 
when coming into flower, and HUfip<!nded in a cool shed 
for winter use. Green leaves are always preferable to , 
dry ones, and forcing is very en^j, the only preparation | 
being the insertion of a. (piantity of roots in a 1m).x of \ 
soil, which should bo plact'd in a temperature of about j 
bOdeg., and kept watered. Forcing will generally be 
necessary from November to May, a succ»*.Hsion being 
kept up by the introductiou, at inter\als, of an addi- 
tional hiip]»ly of roots. 



Fig. 580. Flowering Branch of Mirabilis Jalapa. 


MXBABZLX8 (from mirahilia, wondetful). Marvel 
of Poru. Synb. Jalapaf Nyctago, Okd. Nyctaginem. 


OF GARDENING, 

Mirabilis ^continued, 

A genus comprising about ten Rpooios of very ornamental 
greenhouse or hardy di-trichotomously branched, glabrous 
or glandular-pnboRCont, perennial herbs, confined to the 
warmer parts of America. Flowers white, scarlet, or 
various coloured, large, fragrant or inodorous ; involucres 
one to many-flowered, in often densely-branched cymes ; 
perianth tube elongated, constricted above the ovary. 
Leaves opposite, lower ones petiolato, upper ones sessile. 
Boot elongated or tuberous. The species most generally 
grown is M. Jala pa. Tki.s thrives very well in almost 
any ordinary garden soil, but does best in a good friable 
loam. It is really perennial, but is usually treated as a 
haif-bardy annual, by sowing seeds, in a warm frame, 
during the early spring, and planting the seedlings out 
in the open in May. The other species mentioned prove 
hardy in the ISouth of England, and require similar 
treatment. 

M. dlohotoma (twice ■ forked). /. yellow, expanding in the 
afternoon, .liiiy. 1. ovate, snli-aiMiininute, obtuse at base. h. 2ft. 
.Mexico, 1640. (ireenliouse. 

M. Jalapa (jalap).* t‘«)nnuon Marvel of Peru. Jt. very variable, 
wliite, yellow, crimson, or stripoM or blotched with two or more 
of these colours, fragrant. Sununor. I. large, entire, Nniooth. 
h. 2ft. Mexico and (Viitral America, 1696. Generally treated 
as a half-hardy annual, hut the tuherniiH roots esn be taken 
up and stored like Dahlias. See Fig. 580. (li. M. 571.) 

M. lon^iflora (long-flowered), ft. varying in colour from white 
iind pmk to vioh't, lonv, tubular, fragrant, vi.scid, duly. 
1. cordate, iicumiinte. A. 2ft. Mexico, 1759. Hardy. (S. K. 11. 
23) 

M. multiflora (m.’iny-flowered).* ft. hricht purple, with a tube 
about 2iu. long, di.sp«>si'fl in terminal jianicles, each paiiicle in- 
clohed in H cup-like involucre. I, oppt».>ite, ovate. Mexico ami 
riilihjrnia, 1876. A very beautiful hardy plant, clothed with 
glandular puhe.Hcence. (Ik M. 6266.) 

MIBBSLIA (named after C. F. 
a distingui.shod French ]>hysiologi(;al botanist). Including 
I)ichn.st>mn and (h'lichidiifm. Ord. Lvgaminom. This 
genus c,mijpriso.s about sixteen species of greenhouse 
shrubs, with the habit of Oxylohium or of Ghorizeima^ 
limited Australia. Flowers yellow, piirple-recl, or blue, 
solitary, or clustered in the axils of the leaves, or in 
axillary or terminal racemes. Leaves opposite or whorled, 
rarely alternate, entire or broadly lobed at the top. 
The species hero described arc those best known to 
cultivation. For culture, aee Chorisezna. 

BI. flllata (ililateil). /f. purplish. May to August. 1 . runeifonn, 
dilated and trifld atilio apex. fi. 3ft. 1603. (Ik B. 1041.) 

M. grondlflora (large-flowered), yf. yellow, having a red ssonate 
mark on the upper side of the voxillum, and streaked with the 
same on the outer surface, the wings having a red blotch on one 
side ; axillary, twin. May. 1. alternate, ovate-lanceolate, h, 1ft. 
to 2ft. 1823. (Ik M. 2771.) 

M. reticulata (netted), fl. lilac, terminal, capitate, or axillary, 
verticillate. May to August. 1. lanccolatedinear, reticulately 
veined, quite entire, ending in a stiff mucrone. h. 1ft. to 3ft 17^. 
(Ik M. 1211.) 

BL cpeoloaa (showy), fl. purple, disposed in a terminal, inter- 
rupted, leafy spike. May to July. 1. linear, rather acute, with 
revolute, quite entire iiiargin.s. A. 1ft to 2ft 1824. (B. R. l^L 58.) 

MXSCANTKUS (from tniakoa, a stem, and anthoBf a 
flower; alluding to the tall stems). (Jrd. Oraminece. A 
genus comprising eight species of tall grasses, of which 
one is boutb African, and the rest inhabitants of Eastern 
Asia, from the Malayan Archipelago to Japan. Panicles 
terminal, large, with long silky hairs, or rarely almost 
glabrous ; branches spreading, simple or scarcely divided. 
Loaves narrow, often flat. Probably none of the species 
have yet been introduced to our gardens. 
MX8TLBTOB. Viscum album. 
MXTCKELLA (named after Dr. John Mitchell, of 
Virginia, an early correspondent of Linnaius, and an 
excellent botanist; he died in 1768 ). Obd. Ruhtaceoa^ 
A genus comprising a couple of species of glabrous 
or puberulous creeping herbs, one dispersed through 
North America, from Mexico to Canada, and the other 
inhabiting Japan. Flowers white, fragrant, axillary and 
terminal, ebracteate, small ; calyx tube ovoid j Umb three 
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to six-toothed, persistent; oorolla funnel- shaped ; throat 
bearded ; limb three to six-lobed, bearded within, re- 
curved, valvate. Fruit scarlet. Leaves opposite, shortly 
petiolate, ovate-rotundate ; stipules intrapetiolar, minute. 

repenSj the species introduced to cultivation, is a 
pretty little plant for rockeries, hardy ferneries, and such 
like places. Propag-ated by division of the roots. 

M. repana (creeping).* fl. white, tinged with purple, usually two 
together on the top of each peduncle, fragrant. Hummer. 

1. small, opposite, roundish-ovate, smooth, shining, often vario- 
gated with whitish lines. North America, 1761. (L. B. C. 979.) 

MlTZSZiIaA (a diminutive from mttra, a mitre or cap ; 
alluding to the form of the young pod). Including Drum- 
mondia. Obd. Saxifragece. A genus consisting of five 
species of hardy perennial herbs, natives of North America 
and North-eastern Asia, only two of which have been 
introduced. Flowers greenifdi, small, distant, often secund 
or nodding, in slender many-flowered racemes ; scape 
slender, erect, naked, or one or two-loavod. Loaves 
long-stalked, cordate, lobed or orenated. The species 
thrive in any light soil, but do beat if grown in peat. 
Propagated by divisions. M. diphylla is a pretty plant 
for the rockery. Both the species here described are 
from North America. 

M. diphylla (two-leaved), ft. white, with pinnatifldly fringed 
petals. April. /., radical ones cordate, somewhat three to tive- 
lobed, dentate] y serrated, on long petioles; caiiline ones two, 
opposite, smaller, and nearly sessile, h. 6in. to 9iii. 1731. 

(k R. 166.) 

M. pentandra (Hve-anthered).* yellowish ; petals live, poefci- 
nately pinnatifld, alternating with the sepals ; scape IcaHess. 
May. 1., radical ones on long petioles, cordate, bluntly lobed. 
h. 6in. 1827. Kyn, Drmnmondia milelloidcti. (B. M. 2933.) 

SeXTSS. These form a group of animals related to 
the true Spiders, but differing from them in their very 
small size, and in having the abdomen closely united 
with the front part of the body, instead of being joined 
to it by a narrow stalk. Most Mites have six jointed | 
legs when young, and eight when full-grown ; though in 
a good many the posterior pairs are very small and 
useless, or may not be present. One group, the Phytojdif 
or Gall Mites, so far as known, have never more than 
two pairs of very short legs, on the lower surface) of 
the body, in front. All the true Mites are so small as 
to render the microscope indispensable in examining 
them ; but, despite their small size, they form an im- 
portant order of animals, beoauso of their abundance 
and habits. Many species live on dead or decaying 
organic matter ; others exist as parasites on living 
animals, especially on insects ; and those belonging to 
TetranychidcB and Phytoptidm are parasites on living , 
plants, and therefore deserve somewhat fuller mention | 
here. The species parasitic on animals may bo regarded ' 
as mostly useful, since they feed largely^ on insects ; | 
but among them are one or two that are, at certain 
seasons, very troublesome to gardeners, fruit-pickers, 
and others. The best known of these is the Harvest 
Bug (Tetranychus, or Leptus autumnalis), which is of a 
briok-red colour, and so minute as to be invisible to the j 
naked eye, and which swarms upon bushes and vegetables 
in the garden, as well as in hay and stubble fields. 
They feed ordinarily on plant juices, but very readily 
attack the human skin, especially the skin of women and 
children ; and they are also very troublesome to domestio i 
animals. Wherever a Mite has fixed on the skin, it 
oanses a hard swelling of a red colour, and the place 
bitten continues to itoh greatly for some time. Mites 
are more abundant during late summer and autumn. 
They attack some people very severely, others hardly 
at all. Bemedies are as follows : Washing the parts 
bitten with weak spirits will often prove serviceable in 
reducing the itching. Sulphur ointment, solution of 
carbolic acid, and bonsine, have also been used, and have 
been found to give relief. The true Itoh Mite (iSar* 
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coptea scahiei) is sometimes very annoying, as it causes 
intense itohing at the wrists and knuckles, where it 
burrows under the skin. The disease is propagated by 
contact of healthy with diseased hands, directly, or by 
handling the same things. It is easily got rid of by 
personal cleanliness and the use of sulphur ointment. 

The Plant Mites belong to the two families Tetruny- 
chidcD and Phytoptidee. The former group includes 
eight-logged Mites, which live on leaves and twigs, suck 
the juices, and often greatly injure the plants thereby. 
They are usually minute, semi-transparent, and some 
shade of white, yellow, or pale brick-rod. They spin 
a web on the backs of the leaves. The latter become 
discoloured, and turn yellowish or grey above, shining 
dirty-white below. Garden and greenhouse jdants often 
suffer much from their attacks. They are best com- 
bated by applications of soft soap and sulphur. Quassia 
solutions may also be used. See also Red Spider. 

The PhylopUdcv^ or Gall Mites, have long, slender, 
nearly colourless bodies, and are easily known by their 
form, their having two pairs of very short legs near the 
head, and their habit of forming galls on plants. The 
Mites are very numerous, but arc too small and too 
similar to bo easily distinguished ; hence, the galls must 
be employed to recognise the kind of Mites that 
made them. Cultivated trees and herbs seldom suffer 
much from the galls on tlsem, so that it is needless hero 
to mention more than the chief forms. Thes*; are : 1. The 
Erineum galls, in the form of patches of velvety hairs 
on the lower (rarely upper) surface of the leaves ; these 
patches pass from white into rusty brown. They were 
I at one time described as fungi. Examples occur on 
Apple, Maple, Birch, Beech, <fcc. 2. Inrolled leaf- 
margins, with thickened and disoolourt'd tissues, such 
as may often be soon on leaves of Hawthorn. 2. Blistorc'd 
spots in the leaves; those spots become brown or bla(;]v, 
and are then very conspicuous. Pear leaves are, at 
times, very much injured in this way ; and Kirn leaves 
are yet more fretpiently infested, though the injury done 
to them is less. On a careful examination, there is found 
•to be a small hole on the low(5r surface, about the middle 
of each discoloured spot, giving passage to the Mites 
to and from the interior of tire leaf. 4. Wart, or Nail 
Galls, consist of outgrowtlis from the upper surface of 
leaves, like warts, about the size of pin- heads, or like 
small nails, reu(;hing 4in. long, and are abundant on Lime, 
Maple, Willow, and many other trees and shrubs ; but, 
beyond thoir unsightliness, they usually do little harm 
to the plants. 5. Bud Galls are buds caused to swell 
greatly, but to remain unopened, or to form only sickly 
branches ; or, if this continues for some years, it may 
give rise to knots of diseased branches. The Mites live 
between the scales of the buds. Much harm is done in 
this way to Black Currant bushes in some places, and 
also to Hazel and to Birch. (i. The flower - buds are 
injured, and become green, and the parts of the flowers 
are often replaced by green structures, as in reversions 
to the leaf - type. Campanulas, and a few other cul- 
tivated subjects, are liable to this change ; but it is more 
frequent in soiiio wild plants ; e.f/., in the genus Galium^ 
or the Bedstraws. Yet other forms of Mite Galls might 
be noted, but they are of no practical moment to gar- 
deners. 

It is impossible to roach the Mites, protected as they 
are in their galls. As a rule, the species that gall the 
leaves do little practical mischief ; but those that gall 
the buds so spoil the appearance of some plants as to 
render their destruction desirable. The only certain 
method is to oolloot the plants that bear the young 
galls, and destroy them before the exit of the Mites. 
Plants (e.y.. Currants) badly affected with Bud Galls 
should be uprooted and burned, and the ground allowed to 
remain clear of the same plants for a year or two at least. 
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XClT&ACAHiPirM (from mitra^ a mitro, and karpotf 
a fmit; in allnnon to the fruit being cut round about 
in the middle). Ord. Rubiacece. A genus comprising 
about thirty species of erect or prostrate herbs, very 
often with a perennial root, for the most part in- 
habiting tropical America, with a few from tropical and 
Southern Afrioa. Flowers white, minute, in dense- 
flowered heads ; calyx tube turbinate, obovoid, or sub- 
globose ; limb four or five- toothed ; corolla salver-shaped 
or funnel-formed ; tube often with a bond of hairs 


Mitraria — continued. 

close, rather fibry peat, with plenty of sand. Perfect 
drainage is very essential. If grown in pots, it requires 
a cool shady situation; an arid atmosphere is fatal 
to success. Propagated freely by divisions of the root 
in spring ; or by cuttings, taken any time during 
spring or summer, and inserted in a light soil, under 
a bell glass. 

M. oooolnea (scarlet).* 4. bright scarlet, about l^in. long, soli- 
tary in the axils, on pendent slender pedicels ; calyx free ; corolla 



Pio. 681. Faoweruiu Branch and detached Single Flower of Mitriostioha axillaab. 


within , throat naked or villous. Leaves opposite, 
linear-lanceolate or ovate. M. etylotum, the species 
introduced to cultivation, is a stove annual. None of the 
species are of any horticultural merit. 

BIITRAB.XA (from mitra, a mitre; in reference to 
the shape of the seed-pod). Stn. Diploealyx, Obd. 
Oeeneraeeio. A monotypic genua. The species is a 
very ornamental, hardy or half-hardy, diffuse or climbing, 
pubescent or glabrous, evergreen shrub, of compara- 
tively easy culture, and thriving best in moderately 


tube elongated, inflated. May to July. L ovate, acute, atnall, 
serrated, sub-ooriaceoua Stems acandent Chlloe, 1848. (B. M- 
4462; F. d. 8. 385.) 

UITRIFOSM. Formed liked a mitre. 

MZTRZOSTXOMA (from mitra, a mitre, and eHgma ) 
in reference to the shape of the pistil). Obd. Bubiaeem* A 
■mall genus (two species) of glabrous, unarmed, stove shrubs, 
related to Gardenia, with which they are usually classed. 
One comee from the Cape of Good Hope, and the other 
is a native nf Fernando Pa Flowers disposed in ehoft, 
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few-flowered, branched oymea ; calyx tube ovoid ; limb 
five-parted; corolla narrowly campanulate, with a abort 
tube, a glabrouB or villoua throat, and a fivo-lobed 
rotundate limb. Leaver opposite, petiolate, mombrana* 
oeoua, elliptic-lanceolate, acuminate. For culture of 
axillare, see Gardenia. 

M* axlllare (axillary-flowered).* fl. white, very frajfrant, single, 
axillary. Hprino;. 1. opposite, somewhat coriaceous, elliptical, 
lanceolate, dark green, h. 5ft. Natal. A compact spreading 
apeoies. See Fig. 581. (B. M. 4987, iiiuler name of Gardenia 

dtriodora.) 

MNEMOSXLLA. A synonym of Kypecoum (which 
see). 

MOCZS& iriTT. Sff Carya tomentoaa. 

XODBCCA (the East Indian name of one of the 
species). Ord. PaRsiflerece A genus comprising about 
twenty-five species of stove evergreen climbing shrubs, 
with the general habit of Bryonia ; they are found in 
Asia, Africa, and tropical Australia. Flowers unisexual ; 
peduncles axillary, branched. Loaves entire, palmately 
lobed, or pinnatifid. The apeoios have no horticmltural 
value. 

MODZOLA (from mmlwliiR, the nave of a wheel ; 
referring to the formation of the seed vessel). Ord. 
Malvacem. A genua containing several species (which 
are, in all probability, only varieties of one) of hardy, 
or nearly hardy, creeping or trailing herbs. Flowers 
on axillary, solitary, rarely twin, one-flowered, slender 
peduncles. Leaves usually five-lobed, doubly serrate. 
M. multijida, a North American plant, of no horticultural 
merit, is in cultivation in botanic gardens. 

BL ceraaioidea (Geranium-liko). A synonym of MalmRtrum 
QUlietii. 

HCBHIZZA. A synonym of Gaiania (wbioh rpc). 

.MQBKBiZITGZA (named after Paul Henry Cb'rard 
Moehring, a German physician, author of “ Hortua Pro- 
prius,” 1736). Ord. Caryophyllea\ A small genu.s 
(included, by Bentham and Hooker, under Arenana) of 
pretty, hardy, herbaceous perennials, allied to Arena ria, 
but differing in the seeds, which have a atrophiole at the 
hilum. Flowers pentamerous or tetramerous. For cul- 
ture, see Aranaria. 

M. mmooaa (mossy).* d. white, .small, axillary, solitary. Sum- 
mer. L linear, connate, h. Sin. to 4in. Europe, 1775. 

SCOKHZA (named after Daniel Mohr, a German 
botanist, who died in 1808). Ord. FilivcR. A moiiotypic 
genus. The species is a sweet-scented greenhouse fern, 
with the habit of Cheilanthes. Capsules sessile, placed 
on the back of the leafy frond near the edge. M. caffrorum 
and its variety require a compost of peat and sand, to 
which, should be added small lumps of sandstone. They 
thrive in a oool greenhouse, and constitute pretty sub- 
jects for the Wardian case, if plenty of rodtai is allowed. 
For general culture, see Ferns. 

M. oaffromm GCafflr).* sti. tufted, Sin. to 4in. lung, slightly .sc^aly. 
fnndt 6in. to I8in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, triplnuutiiid; pinnfe 
close, lanceolate-oblong, cut down to a narrowly- winged rachis 
into oblong pinUulea, which are pinnatifid and deeply toothed in 
the barren frond, leas divided in the fertile one. (’ape of Good 
Hope, Ac., 1842. Syn. Jf. thurifraifra. 

M. Ot aobillSlsIioliaCAchfllea-loaveU). A flnely-cut variety, with 
the fronds almost quadriplnnatifld. It is not so robust ns the 
type, and la much rarer in cultivation. 

Bit tburllkltgra (frankincense). A syntmym of M. cafronun. 

XOAB (Talpa Europesa), This animal is too uni- 
versally known to call for any detailed dHBorii>tion of 
its appearanoe. Its structure is remarkable, because of 
the numerous adaptations that it presents to fit the 
ahimal for burrowing, and for rapid movement through 
the tunn^s it has made a few inches below the surface 
of the soil. The front part of the body is muob 
stouter than the rear. The fore legs are very powerful, 
and have the bones curiously modified to support the 
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Mole — continued. 
very strong muscles of the limb, which serves the 
part of a digging instrument, and to throw the loosened 
earth backwards. The hand, or fore paw, is made 
broader by an additional' bone along the inner side. 
The skin is strong, and the fur is close and velvety, 
and lies smoothly in w'hatever direction it is stroked. 
The eyes are so small as to be practically useless to 
the animals, which are, however, possessed of acute 
hearing and smell. The te(5th prove them to be 
carnivorous, and observation proves that Moles feed 
on insects, chiefly as larvm, and on earthworms. Occa- 
aionally a little vegetable matter may be swallowed 
along with this food. The home of the Mole is usually 
situated in some well-protected place, e.y., under a 
largo stone or the root of a tree ; and there are usually 
.several passages diverging from it, into any one of 
which the Mole may retreat for shelter when in danger. 
The female makes a nest of dried grass, or other herbage, 
in a specially-constructed chamber, and in it she brings 
forth four or five naked young ones. It is probable that 
Moles do more good than harm when they confine their 
operations to the fields ; but in gardens they do much 
damage in flower borders, by cutting the roots of the 
flowers; and their earth-heai>s render lawns very un- 
sightly. It is, therefore, nf^cessary to remove thorn from 
gardens whenever they find their way in, and this is best 
done by the use of traps set in their burrows or runs. 
As the animals are very wary, it is needful to take 
special precautions against the smell of one’s hands re- 
maining about the traps. Where a molecatcher’s ser- 
vi(!os can be obtained, it will probably be found advis- 
able to employ them if it is necessary to rid a garden 
of Moles. 

MOLE CBiXCXET {Gryllolalpa vulyaHs). This in- 
sect belongs to the family of the order Ortho- 

pterUy but is so different in its whole appearance from 
any other of our native insects, that there can bo no 
difficulty in recognising it from the accompanying wood- 



Fio. 582. Mole Crtcket. 


out (Fig. 582). Its colour is smoky-brown above, and 
yellowish-rod below, with a velvety gloss on the surface. 
The sexes are much alike, but the females have the abdomen 
large, the sixth ring biung broader than the others, while 
in the male the sixth ring is the narrowest. They reach 
a length of between l^in. anti 2in. The popular name 
of “Mole Cricket” is derived from the resemblance in 
form of the front pair of legs to those of a mole, tlio 
log.s in each being broad, flattened, very strong, and so 
placed as to form very efficient instruments for digging 
burrows, and for throwing the earth backwards. The 
form of the body also in both is suited to permit easy 
movement along the burrows. The insect prefers light, 
sandy, or cultivated soils, and is, therefore, partial to 
gardens, and avoids stiff clays. It occurs throughout 
Southern and Central Europe, and is (common in many 
places in the South of Britain, but does not extend to 
the North. It remains so hidden in its burrows that its 
presence in a locality may hardly be suspected, even where 
common when looked for. In digging its burrows, it outs 
the roots that it encounters, causing the plants to wither 
without evident cause. The female makes a nest under- 
ground, and in it lays from 200 to 400 eggs ; when the 
larvsD emerge, she watches over them till their first 
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cbHiijre of skin, after whieli they dijf burrowH for them* 
selves. The development from the egg to the perfect 
state is said to require from two to three years. The 
metamorphosis is incomplete. Alolo Crickets eat the 
underground parts (whether roots or stems) of many 
plants, #*.7., Potatoes, roots of potherb.s, and flowers. 
But their favourite food seems to b(5 inse(jts and worms ; 
and this may he regarded as, to some extent, compeii' | 
sating for the damage done by thorn. 'Hiey are so j 

voracious that, when starved, they have been known to | 

eat tiieir own limbs. They may be caught by laying , 

down pic(;cs of raw meat as traps, on wliich the insects | 

may be found feeding : or benzole petroleum may be j 
poured into their ])urrows to kill them, or to^ drive thorn : 
away. Digging them out is often impracticable when 
they get into a flower-bed or border. j 

MOUNIA (nam( ‘d in honour of J. Molina, a writer 
upon Chilian plants). Stn. Enudium. Ord. Oraminecp. 

A monotypic genus. The s])ocies is a rather tall, tufted, 
hardy, perennial grass. It will thrive on wet, bleak 
moors, where the bettor sorts of grasse.s do not succeed. 

M. COBrnlea Oduinh). >!., spikelets reddish, violet-purple, or green, 
few, narro\\ ; flowering glumes deciduous, ovate-lanceolate, sub- 
acute ; empty gluine.s shorter; anthers violet.)ir<»\Mi ; panicle 1 in. 
to 12in. long, stout, much c<»ntnicted ; rachis Heximus, com- 
pressed ; branches erect. July and August. 1. smooth, ligid, 
hairy at base, the tips very slender; sheaths smooth. Stems 1ft. 
to 3f‘t. high, terete, striate, with hut one iiotle, ami that tow'aids 
the base, naked above. Eunipe (Britain). (Sy. Eii. B. 1747.) 

'I he variegated form, 3/. c. varietjata, is an excellent bedding 
plant. I 

MOXtlaOTA. Iiududed under Grevillea (wdiich ttee). 

A tribe of Fmndt'if. ' 

MOLOPOSPERMUM (from a stripe, and I 

sjterma, a seed ; the fruit is yellowish, and the vitta* j 
chestnut - coloured, giving the fruit the appearance of ! 
being striped I. Uri>. Vmbv^ifcra^. A monotypic genus, i 
Tlie species is a large and handsome hardy fern-like ' 
perennial. It is an admirable subjeutt for naturalising 
in the wdld garden, and has been used with success when 
i.solu«.vi It thrives best in a moderately good | 

and deep soil. Proi)agated by divisions ; or by seeds, j 
sown when ripe. 

M. OicutaiUuni (ricuta-like). yl. yellowish • white, umbellate ; 
terminal umbels large, fertile ; lateral ones smaller, male. May. 

ternately-decompoiind ; leaflets lanceolate, elongated, shining 
or decurrently - pinnat*'- ; segments sharply pinnatitid. Stems 
large, hollow. A. 3ft. to 5ft. Mountains of Southern and Central 
Europe, 1596. 

MOIiTXXA (named after Count Gadske M(dtke, who 
died in 1818 ; founder of a Museum of Natural History 
at (Joj)cnhagen). Okd. liuragineor. A genus comprising 
six or seven sj>eeies of elegant, hardy or half-hardy, 
strigose canescont, hcrhaccjons perennials, natives of South 
Europe and Kastem and Western Asia, lowers blue or 
yellow, in tcrniinal, scennd bractoate sfiikos; corolla 
tubular, funnel-shaped, with a naked throat. Loaves alter- 
nate, narrow. The tw'o sjiecies here described are probably 
the only om*s yet introduced. For culture, see Onoima. 

M. ocerulea (blue), fl. bluish-punde ; spikes 4iii. to 6in. long ; 
bracts lanceolate. April. /. obiong-laneeidate, acute, rather 
silky. Stem shrubby at the base, ascending. A. 1ft. Asia Minor, 
Ac., 1829. 

M. petriea (rock)." y. at flr'.t pinkish-purple, deep violet-blue 
when open, in simple, forked or branched, short, revolute, ter- 
minal, den.se cymes ; corolla glabrous; calyx hoary. June. 

/. lin. to liin. long, one to two lines broad, narrow-linear or 
linear-oblong. Stem woody below'. A. 6in. to 8in. Dahnatia, 
<&c., 1845. This species thrives host in a cool greenhouse. (B. M. 
6942, under name of LUhonpennum pHro'inn ; B. B. 1843, 26, as 
Eehium jH'trcrum.) 

MOItUCCA. A synonym of Molnocella (which see). 
MOIiUCGELLA (a diminutive from Molucca, of which 
one of the species was supposed to be a native). Syn. 
Molucca. Obd. Lahiatw. This genus comprises a couple 
of species of hardy or half-hardy annuals,- inhabiting the 
Mediterranean region. Whorls axillary, many- flowered. | 
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Leaves petiolate, deeply crenated or cut. The species here 
described is remarkable on account of the singular form 
of the calyces, which are shallowly bell-shaped, and densely 
arranged on erect stems. It forms an excellent subject 
for skeletonising. Seeds should be sown in a hotbed, 
during spring, and the seedlings transferred to the open 
border during May. A sandy loam is the most suitable soil. 



Fi(.. 583. Moi.v(tf.u.a i.A'.vis, showing (a) Upper Portion of Plant, 
(A) a single Wliorl of Flowers, (c) (Jorolla, and (d) the large 

M. Isavia (smooth), .rf., condla white, sliorter than the limb of 
the calyx, w'hich is large, membramt«*eouH, siih-peiitagumil, and 
with tlv4* very short teeth ; whorls usually six-flowered, distant. 
August. 1. oh long petioles, roundish, coarsely crenated. A. 1ft. 
to lAft. Syria, 1670. Hardy. See Fig- 583. (B. M. 1852). 

MOLT. See AUinm Moly. 

MOMORDXCA (from momordi, perfect of mordeo^ to 
bite ; the seeds have the appearance of being bitten). 
Including Neutwpermn. Obd. Cucurbitacew. A genus 
comyirising about twenty-six 8i)ecieH of annual or peren- 
nial, glabrous or pilose, climbing stove herbs ; they are 
im)stly natives of Africa, but a few are thinly spread 
over the tropical regions of the globe. Flowers white, 

* yellow, or straw-colour, small or large, of separate sexes, 

I both of which are borne on the same or on different 

plants, and have a oampanulate five-lobed calyx, and 
five distinct petals. Fruit oblong, fusiform, or cylindrioal, 
baccate, indehiseent or three- valvod, fleshy, prickly or 

* wartod externally, bursting when ripe, gener^ly with 
j elastic force, into irregular valves. Loaves entire, lobed 

or pedate, or threi? to seven-foliolate. The species in 
I cultivation are raised annually from seed, which should 
I be sown in heat early in spring. The plants may be 
j grown in large pots of rich soil, or bo planted out in a 
! heated structure and trained up the rafter, or on a 
' trellis. The fruits are very ornamental after they get 
1 ripe and burst open. Tim species here described are 
probably the only ones yet introduced. 

M. Balsamlna (bulsum-bcui’ing). Babam Apple, y. yellow', with 
brown spots. June. lr, orange-coloured, roundish-ovate, attenu- 
att'il at i)oth ends, angular, tul>erculaU^d, splitting inegularly 
and liiterallv. 1. palmatelv ttve-lobed, toothed, glabrous, shining. 
Australia, froph-al Asiji, ami Africa, 1568. An exceedingly pretty 
annual, well aaayjted for trelliseH, arbours, &c., in warm situations 
outside, and in a rlcli ligiit soil. Plenty of water should be given 
during the growing period. 

If. Charantla (Cliarantia).* fi. yellow. June. fr. obloni^ acumi- 
nated, angtdar, tuberculated, copper-coloured or red, nursting 
open, when ripe, at the apex. 1. soinewlmt palnmtely flve-lolmd, 
dentate, rather hairy. India, Malaya, China, and tropical Africa, 
1710. Allied to 3f. BaUamina, but very distinct, and larger in all 
its parts. (B. M. 2465.) 

M. oocliliiolilnoiiBlB (Cochin China). It., males very large, fully 
4in. in diameter ; calyx deeiHy cut into five ovate-lanceolate lobes, 
striated with black ; corolla patent! -cainpanulate, of five petals. 
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which arc pale etraw^joloured externally, viUone within on the 
and euuiouMly veined ; three inner petals black ^purple at 
base ; peduncles long, single-dowered ; female flowers like the 
males, on peduncles lin to 2in. long, bracts small about the 
middle. July. /V. red, large, oval-rutundate. I, varying in sise, 
cordate, palmataly three to flve-lobed ; segments sinuate-dentate ; 

g etioles lung, grooved, bearing conspicuous pezixa'sbaped glands. 

toms climbing. India, Formosa, Philippines, Ac., 18w. (B. M. 
5146, under name of M. miceta.) 

M. Blaterinm (Klaterium). A ssmonym of EebaUium JblUUerium. 
BS« mijctai (mixed). A synonym of M. eooAincAinsnns. 

KONACKAITTKUS. Included under Cat<u»tvm. 
XONAOaOSOBUK. Included under Polypodium. 

MONADSXiPKOnS. Hayingr the filaments cohering 
into a tube. 

MONAVDBiOUS. Having only one stamen. 

BSONANTKS8 (from monos, one, and anfhos, a 
flower; the flowers are often solitary). Stn. Petrophyse, 
O&D. OraeeulaeeiB. A small genus (three species) of 
exceedingly dwarf and pretty, greenhouse, perennial, tufted 
herbs, natives of the Canary Islands and Morocco. Flowers 
purple or orange, small, on slender pedicels ; petals six to 
twelve, linear or lanceolate ; peduncles lender, erect, 
one to many-flowered, oymose or racemose. Leaves fleshy, 
roBulate, at the tips of the brauohlets, or on elongated 
branches, opposite or alternate, olavate or cylindrical- 
ovoid. Stems Aliform, dichotomous, creeping. For cul- 
ture, tee Oraesula. 

M. atlaatloa (Atlantic), fl. sub-solitary, and In short, few-flowered, 
tonmnid cymes ; petals six, golden-yellow, speckled with red on 
the bimk, ovate-euiptio : anthers darx red. AprU. I. sub-sessile, 
tin. long, succulent. Stem branched from the base ; branches 
prostrate, lin. to Sin. long, naked below, bearing a densely 
imbricated rosette of twenty to thirty leaves toward the apex. 
Mount Atias, 1871. (B. M. 6688, under name of M. murdUi.) 

M. miiralUl (wall), of Hooker. A synonym of if. tUlantiea, 
MOHASXiA (named after Nicolas Monarda, or 
Monardes, 1493-1588, a physician and botanist of 
Seville). Horse Mint. Obd. LaJbiatm, A genus com- 
prising six' or seven species of very ornamental hardy 
herbaceous perennials, inhabiting North Amerioa. 
Flowers in close heads or whorls, surrounded by 
bracts ; corolla long and slender, deeply bilabiate. 
Leaves simple, toothed. The species are of very easy 
culture in ordinary soil, and in any position but a too 
shady one. Monardas may bo readily increased in 
autumn by division of the roots. They have a more 
telling effect when planted in masses, than as small 
specimens, in mixed borders. 

BC. Biilnle (related). A synonym of M. Jittulosa. 

ML allopliyllai (different-leaved). A synonym of M. fiatuloua. 

M. alttMlma (very lofty). A synonym of M. Jlatulosa. 

M. amplexloaulUi (stem-clasping). A synonym of Jf. Brad- 
buriana, 

BI. aristata (awned). A synonym of Jf. cUnopodioidea. 

BI. Bradbnriana (Bradbury*aX JL white, pink, with reddish 
bracts ; calyx hirsute, and somewhat contracted at the orifice, its 
teeth elongated and aristifonn ; corolla tube not exceeding the 
long and narrow, pubescent upper lip. June. L ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, from a broad roundish or sub-cordate base, acuminate. 
h. 2ft. 1860. 8 yn . Jf. ampUsnoaulii. (B. M. 5310, under name 
of Jf. Jlituloea /lore-macukUa,) 

VL eltoppodioldaa (Clinopodium.like)L /., bracts of the rather 
snuul heads mostly green or greenish, erect, oblong-ovate to 
obovate-lanceolate, ri^d, strongly three to five-nerved, hispid- 
ciliate: calyx-teeth erect, rigid, aristiform-attoiiuate ; tube 
purplish, hirsute ; throat denstiy villous. Stem slender, 1ft. or 
B^M ^3^26) (under which name it is figured in 

BL didsnna (twin).* Oswego Ten. Jl. bright scarlet ; whorls soli- 
tary or twin, supported by a leafy bract, the leaflets being of a 
pale green colour, tinted with red. July to Beptember. 1. 
iteliolate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminated, roundly sub-cordate at 
the base, rather hispid on both surfaces. Stem square, grooved, 
Jf, ^tulota, Jf. Kalmiana, (B. M. 
146.) Bee Fig. 584. (B. M. 646.) 

BC« tetPlpaiit (flstular).* Wild Bergamot. Jl. purple, less numerous 
th^in M.didyma, and mostly produced in single heads ; bracts 
tinted with purple. Bummer. 1. petiolate, ovate-lanceolate, 
Toundly subHx>raate at the base. Stems ilstular or filled. A. 2ft. 
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Monarda — continued, 

to 5ft. 1656. This species has several varieties. Byns. Jf. aMnU, 
M. allophytla, Jf. M . lonyifolia, M. oblongata. 

M. flstuloua (flstular), of Sims. A synonyui of Jf. didyma. 

M. f. floro-maoulata (spottud-ilowered). A synonym of 3/. 
Bradburiana. 

BI. f. media (intermediate), yt., corolla dew purple. Btmb. 

Jf. iMdia (S. B. F. U. 98), Jf. jmrpurea (L. B. C. 1396). 

M, f. moUln (soft). /!., corulia varying from flesh colour to lilac, 
glandular, and its upper lip hairy outside, or more bearded at 
the tip. 1. paler, soft, pubescent beneath, often shorter petloled. 
Syna Jf. JAndheiimri, Jf. menthatfoUa (B. M. 29b8)| if. moUia, 
Jf. aeabra. 

BL L rubra (red). /[., corolla bright crimson or rose-red. Sym. 
M, purpuraa. 



Fio. 684. Flowering Branch op Monarda didyma. 

BI. Kalmiana (Kalm*s). A synonym of J/. didynta. 

BI. Ltndheimerl (Undheimef’s). A synonym of M. 
inoUia. 

BL longllblla (long-leaved). A synonym of Jf. ftatuloaa. 

BL lutea (yellow). A synonym of Jf. punctata. 

BL media (intermediate). A synonym of Jf. Jiatuloaa w^dia. 

BI. nienths^olia (Mentha-leavedX A synonym of Jf. jiatuloaa 

M. mollis (soft). A synonym of M. Jiatuloaa mollia, 

M. oblongata (oblong). A synonym of J/. Jialuloaa. 

BI. punctata (dotted). A., calyx-teeth spreading, haidly longer 
tlian the width of the viilou.s orifice of the tube : fiurul leaves and 
bracts whitened or purplish, or both, often sleiider-acumiiiate. 
Summer. Stem usuedly 2ft. high. Byn. Jf. lulca. (A. Ji. U. 546; 
B. R. 87.) 

BL purpurea (purple), of Loddiges. A synonym of 3/. jiatuloaa 
rubra. 

M. purpurea (purple), of Pursh. A synonym of 3/ jiatuloaa 
madia. 

BI. Ruseelllanum (Russell’s), jl. pale, veined with purple ; 
bracts purplish. July to BepUnnner. 1. nearly sessile, lanceolate, 
roundly sub-cordate at the base, ciliated on the edges. Stem 
glaltrous or ciliated on the angles, h, 2ft. to 3ft. 1823. (B. M. 
2513 ; H. 15. F. 130 ; S. li. F. G. 166.) 

BI. eoabra (rough). A synonym of 3f. Jiatuloaa mollia, 

MOSTAIRDXSLLA (a diminutive of Monarda), Obd. 
Lahiatca, This genus comprises about eleven spooies of 
hardy, annual or perennial, pleasantly aromatic, fragrant 
herbs, much resembling Monarda in aspect and infio- 
rescenoo, natives of North-west America. Flowers in 
terminal and solitary vertioillate heads, subtended or 
involuorate by broad, often membranous and coloured 
bracts; corolla rod, rose-purple, or rarely white. Leaves 
mostly entire. For culture, see Monarda. 

BL eandlcons (whitish). Jl. white; culyx-tecth short, rather 
broad and obtuse, villous both sides ; Imicts inliiutely pubescent 
outside, ovate, greenish along the numerous nerves, at least the 
tip and margins white-scarious, shorter than the flowers, 
{.lanceolate or naiTowly-oblong, obtuse, tapering into a slender 
petiole, h, 1ft. 1853. Annual. 

BI. maoraatha (large-flowcnul). yt. scarlet, with a long tube and 
a five-parted limb ; heads close, terminal, about 2in. long. 
Autumn. 1. stalked, ovate. 1877. A handsome and highly 
aromatio perennial, with a creeping rootstock, and tufted, pro- 
eumbeut or ascending stems. (B. M. 6270.) 

3c 
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MOITSSSS (from monos, Bingrle, and esis, delight ; j 
alluding to the pretty and solitary flower). Ord. Ericacsa. 

A monotypic genus, the species being a small, stemless, 
very glabrous, stolon-bearing, hardy, perennial herb. It 
is sometimes erroneously classed under Pyrola (which 
see for culture). 

BI. nniflora (one-flowered). Jl. white or pink, }in. in diameter, 
terminal on the one or two-bmeted scape ; calyx five- (rarely 
four-) parted, persistent ; petals five, rarely four, urhiciilar, sessile. [ 
J line. L ^in. to lin. long, radical, petiulate, porsiMtent^ serrulate, i 
coriaceous. Central and Northern Knrope (Britain), North j 
America, and Japan. Svn. Pyrola unijtora (under which name 
it is figured in Sy. Kn. B. 900). 

BKOKETWOXIT. See Lysimachia Nummnlaria. : 

aCONETWOBT, CORNISH. See Sibthorpia | 
turopna. 

MONILZPOHM. Formed like a necklace ; that ie to ; 
■ay, with alternate swellings and contractions, resembling ' 
a string of beads. | 

MONIMXA (after Monime, the wife of Mithridates). 
Obd. Monimiacecs. A genus consisting of three species 
of shrubs, natires of ^e MMSOarene Islands. Flowers 
small, dicBcions, shortly cymose, in the axils. Leaves 
opposite, entire, coriaceous, often softly pubescent. The 
species are not grown In this country. j 

MONIMIACENi. An order of rarely climbing, often | 
fra^ant, trees or shrubs, natives of the warmer parts 
of Asia and America, the Mascarene Islands, Australia, 
and the Southern Islands of the Pacific. The order is 
divided into two tribes — i. Monimieoe, ii. Atherospermece. | 
Flowers cymose or racemose, rarely solitary, small or ■ 
medium ; inflorescence axillary, or rarely terminal, shorter 
than the leaves. Leaves opposite, or rarelj alternate, 
entire, or irregularly serrate, coriaceous, or rarely mem- 
branaceous, pennivoinod ; stipules none. Monimxnrem 
possess a tonic and stimulating volatile oil in all their j 
parts; and the succulent fruit of some is edible. There j 
are about twenty-two genera and 150 species. £xam]des 
are : Lauretta, Monimxa, and Peumus. 

MONIZIA. Included under Tliapaia (which see). 

MONKEY FLOWER. See Mlmulas luteua. 
MONKEY PUZZLE. A common name for Aran- | 
oaria hnbrioata (which see). 

MONK*8-HOOD. See Aconitam. 

MONNZNA (named after Moniiino, Count de Flora | 
Bianca, a Spanish promoter of botany), Stn. Hebenndra. | 
Ord. PolygalecB. A genus comprising about fifty species | 
of greenhouse evergreen herbs, shrubs, or small trees, ' 
natives of Western America. Flowers usually writh a 
white or yellowish corolla and blue calycine wings ; 
disposed in spike-formed, terminal or lateral racemes. 
Leaves alternate or scattered. Few of the species have | 
any horticultural value. For culture, see Polygrala. | 
BflL obtnalfolla (obtuse-leaved). Jl. drooping ; corolla of five | 
reddish 'purple netals, united into one hollow keel, dlMpoNeU in 
solitary ieitninal racemes. June. 1. obovate, obtu.ie, entire, lin. 
long, attenuated into a short petiole, h. 12ft. Peru, 1830. A . 
slender, upright shrub. (B. M. 3122.) 

M. xalapoasia (Xalapa). Jl. bright blue, in copious racemes ; tip 
of the three-lobed keel yellow. 1. alternate, oblanceolate, acute 
or acuminate, bright green, 2in. to 4iu. long. Mexico, 1879. A , 
mlber effective shrub. (B. M. 6415.) 

MONOeSRA. Included under Elseocarpns (which | 
see). I 

MONOeSUETUM (from monos, one, and chaxte, a 1 
bristle: in allusion to the shape of the connective of i 
the stamen). Ord. Melastomacea. A genus comprising ' 
about twenty-three species of erect, branched, often 

natives of the mountains of Peru, New Grenada, | 
Venezuela, Mexico, and Guatemala. Flowers violet or > 
purple, paniculate, sometimes in fours; calyx tube cam- ; 
panulate, lobes four ; petals four, obovate. Loaves ovate I 
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or lanceolate, five to seven-nerved. The species are of 
easy culture, thriving best in a compost of two parts 
good fibrous peat, one of light loam, and one of leaf 
mould. Propagated by cuttings, placed in sandy peat, 
under a glass, in boat. 

M. alpestre (ruck).* It. bright red, solitary, terminal, liiii. to 2in. 

- . 1. very Nhortly stalked, rather ubtUMe, brood or ovute< 

lanceolate, three to five-nerved ; margin obscurely siniiate-crenato, 
and ciliated. Mexico. A small, compact, much -branched shrub, 
the young growths more or less tinged with red. 

M. dloranantheroxn (dicranantherous). A synonym of M 
Hart wfnia num. 

M. Hartweglannm (Hartweg’s).* A. Iiright rose-colour, the uppoi 
lialf of the plant, or more, consisting of a series of small flowering 
panicles, collectively forming an oblong large panicle, mixed with 
a few leaves. Winter. L shortly-stalked, eiUptic-lanceolule. 
rigid, bright green above, pale beneath. Andes. A beautiful 
dwarf shrub. (B. M. 5506, under name of M. dicranantherum.) 

M. Humboldtlannm (Humboldt's).* jl. rich reddish-purple, 
produced in great abundance ; sniiare steins and calyces iieuuti- 
fully tinged with vivid red. 1. bright green, oblong-acuminate, 
five to seven -nerved. October to December. Oaraccas, 1863. 
(B. M. 5367.) 

M. Lemoniannm (Lemon’s). Jl. deep rich violet rose. Winter 
and early spring. 

M. serloenm mnltiflornm (many-flowered silky).* fi. rich 
mauve, proiluced In great profusion during the early spring 
months. A garden variety. 

M. tenellnm (delicate), fl. rich purple, disposeil at the ends of 
the branches and branchlets in lew-floweretl cymes, rarely 
solitary. October. 1. oblong-ovate, acute, five-nerved ; margii 
Ciliate-setnse. Guatemala. 

MONOCKILU8 (from monos, one, and theilos, u 
lip ; alluding to the form of the flower). Ord. VerbenacecB. 
A monotypic genua, remarkable for the form of its 
corolla. The speoies is a pretty, low, stove herb. It 
thrives in a compost of loam, peat, and sand. Pro])a- 
gated by outtings inserted under a bell glass, in bottom 
heat. 

M. gloxlnlfollas (Gloxinia-leaved). Jl. white, dlsfuised in 
tormiiial elongated racemes, solitary in the axils of the bracts, 
shortly nedicellate : calyx cainpanulate, shortly five-fid ; corolla 
tube cylindrical, oblique above, scarcely enlarged, cloven at 
back ; limb very oblique. 1. alternate or almost opposite, rather 
large, membranous, repand-timthed. Brazil, 1838. 

MONOCKLAMYD£On8. Having but one floral 
envelope. 

MONOCHORIA (from monos, one, and chorixo, to 
separate ; the anterior stamen is different from the 
remaining five). Obd. Pontederiaceao. A gunus com- 
prising about balf-a-do/.on species of stove aquatic 
herbs, inhabiting the East Indies, China, Japan, the 
Malayan Archipelago, and tropical Au.stralia and Africa. 
Perianth campanulate, with distinct segments ; tube none; 
racemes sometimes shoathud with the oauline leaves, 
very short, with the flowers numerous, rather long-stalked, 
fascicle-formed, sometimes longer, rather lax or almost 
spike-formed ; pedicels very short ; spathe oomplicated, at 
the base of the raceme or in the sheath at the base of 
the peduncle. Radical loaves long, oauline ones shorter, 
potiolate; blade sagittate, cordato-ovate, or lanceolate. 
The speoies here described are probably the only ones 
yet introduood. For culture, see Pontederia. 

M. haatata (spear-shaped). Jl. blue, in crowded umbels ; perianth 
six-cleft; Kpatlie oblong, opening sideways. July. 1. arrow- 
shaped, obtuse or pointed, h. 2ft. East Indies, 1606. (A. B. U. 
490, under name of PoiUederia dilatata.) 

M. vaginalis (sheatiied). Jl. blue, mostly rufous outside ; spike 
distant-flowered, sometiines sub-campanulate ; pedicels longer 
than the flowers. Summer. 1. long-stalked, mostly cordate or 
cordate-ovate, more or less dl.stmctly acuminate. h. 2fl. 
ICastern Asia, d’c. 

M. V. Koraakowli (Korsakow's). Jl. violet, large, scarcely rufuuN 
outside; inflorescence paniculate or sub-paniculate, few-flowered. 
Summer. L variable, usually very broadly rotun date-cordate. 
h. lit or more. A showy plant. (B. G.' 18^, 374.) 

MONOCOTYLSDON8, or ENEOOEN8. One of 

the two great classes into which all flowering plants are 
divided. They may be characterised as foUowi t Stem 
^\ltU the wood forming longitudinal bundles, irrugularly 
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mould added. Propagated by seeds, sown in a sligbt 
hotbed, In spring ; or by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a bandlight, in spring or autumn. The species 
here described are probably the only ones yet introduced. 
aC, toteta (Icbed). /I. variegated with purple, red. white, and 
greeniiib on tlie outside, but pale bluish, vnth a darker base, 
uwiile ; peduncles long, one-flowered, furnished with six or eight 
whorled bracts in the middle. Soring. L cordate, five to eeven- 
lo1}ed ; lobes blunt, serrated, pilose beneath. A. Ift Cape of 
Gooii Hope, 1774. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 3 Bj.) 

BL speolOM (showy).* it. rose-colouretl, with a purple ere, 
greenish outside, largo. Spring. 1. palmatoly flve-jparieil, with 
tho segments tiiiely bipinnatidd. A. bin. Gape of Good Hope, 
1774. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 73.) 

MONSTSRA (derivation unexplained by Adansnn, 
who gave the generic name). Stnb. Serangium^ Torn$i%a, 
Obd. Aroideci {Aracem), A small genua (about twelve 


Xoataiioa—eontinued. 

much developed as to resemble a cup-shaped pappus. 
Leaves opposite, entire, dentate, or broadly lobed ; lower 
onesdsometimes large, pinnatifld. Montanoas thrive in 
good fibrous loam, and suoceed best in the cool oonserva- 
tory. Propagated by seeds, sown in gentle bottom heat, 
in spring, and the seedlings gradually hardened off; or 
by onttings of roots, inserted in autumn, and of the stems 
or shoots, in spring. These latter must be placed in a 
close, heated frame. Af. bipinnatifida makes a striking 
plant for summer snb-tropioal gardening. 

M. Uplnaatlflda (blpinnatlfld).* fL-heada yellow, in the aptoes 
of the braiichee, heterogamous ; ray-florete Ugulate ; disk-florets 
tubuiar, funnel-shaped; receptacle convex, scaly. 1. opposite, 
petioiate, bipinnatlHd ; lower ones pinnatifld, rigid, pilose ; seg- 
ments serrate. A. 6ft. to 8ft. Mexico. SYXB. M. Mraola(faiia, 
PtUjpiinia graiidikt P. hmuleijolia. Bee Fig. 686. (B. H. 1663, 370.) 







Fio. 585. Moxstera DELICIOSA. 

species have been described) of oarions and ornamental 
stove evergreen olimbers, all natives of the West Indian 
Islands and tropical America. Spathe deciduous ; spadix 
deciduouH, female flowers below, hermaphrodite ones 
above; stamens of the upper flowers with flattened fila- 
ments, and two celled anthers, opening by a short lateral 
slit. Leaves stalked, entire or perforated with holes, 
nltimately divided at the margin; petioles sheathed at 
the base. Monsteras thrive well if planted out on a 
well-drained mound of rich soil, against the damp wall 
of a stove, to which they firmly attach themselves by 
their long aerial roots. It is only in large stmctares 
that they can be allowed to develop at will; in smaller 
houses, they do well in pots. They are readily propagated 
by cutting up the stems. 

M. AdaiMMiia (Adanson's). /. yellow, white; spathe boat- 
shaped. May. I obliquely ovate-cordate, pertuse. West Indies, 
1762. (B« M. 6086.) 

M. dellntoM (delidouB-frulted). fi. yellowish. Sommer. 
fr, succulent, with a luscious pine-apple flavour. L large, per- 
forated In a singular manner, Wtbeiy. Mexico. A hanusome 

? lattt for sub-tropical gardening. Synb. Philodendron pe/ivtum, 
'omelia jragrana. See Fig. 685. 

XOVTAaVSA. A gynonym of MoatuiaB (which 

m). 

KOVTAJIOA (called after Montano, a Mexican 
politician). Btn8. Erioearpha, ffnoronta, and M<mtagn«d, 
Obd. CompoeitcB, This genns comprises about fourteen 
species of shrubs, sometimes arborescent, rarely snflru- 
tioose, natives of North America, ranging from Mexico 
to Columbia. Flower-beads white, or sometimes pink, 
heterogamous, in corymbose panicles; ray -florets sterile; 
aohenes glabrons, the bypogjtums disk sometimes so 


Fio. 686. Montanoa BipnrNATifinA. 
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K. heimoleifoUttm (llttracleam-leaved). A lynonym of Jf. 

pimiatimt 
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(Tory ooft). Jl.-k0ad$t disk yellow ; ray white. 

August to October, f. oTal-Ianceolttte, seosilet deep dull in’oen 
aboTo, ■llTery-white and hainr beneath. A haiideome branched 
•hrub'' Mexico. See Fig. 687. 

M. tomentOM (tomentoae). JL-keadt white, In compound 
vorymbe: throat of corolla campannlate, about equalling the 
tune. September. L cortlate, oblong, toothed, tonientoHo, 
acute. A. 3ft. Mexico. 1828. (S. B. F. O. ser. ii. 44, under 
nniue of AVuicmna/roi/ram.) 

MOUTBRBTZA. No(W included under Tritoaift 
(whioh Me). 

KOVTESST CTPBB8S. See OupreMiu 
orooArpa. 

MOKTBBVXA (named after MontexTuna, King of 
Bfezioo in the fifteenth oentnry). Oan. Malvacea. A 
monotypio genne. The epeoiea is a very showy stove 
evergreen tree, with a spreading habit. It Ahrivos in a 
oompost of eandy loam and lumpy peat. Propagated by 
cuttings of rather firm shoote, inserted in sand, ntider 
a glass, in bottom heat. 

IL apaejoelMlma (very showy). A, purplish-scarlet, large, ifitli 
five eumewhat slnuated petals ; pediceln one-fiowered, rising from 
the branches beneath the leaves. I, smooth, cordate, acute, 
•Btlre, stalked. A Mexico, 1827. 

iMEOy y&ICB A BPZ a (named after Gabriel Mon- 
ti^chard, of Trinidad). Ord. Aroidem (AmcecB). A genus 
comprising three or four species of stove aquatic or 
marsh plants, natives of tropical America. Spathe thick, 
broad, ovate, acute, erect, convolute at base; spadix 
Ahorter than the epathe, sessile, acute, erect, thick, ob- 
tuse; inflorescence very dense, oylindrioal. Leaves 
ooriaDeoua, sagittate. Stems trunk-like. M. Hnifera, the 
only speoiee yet introdneed, thrives in a rich loamy soil, 
•Ubmerged, and in a moist atmosphere. Propagated by 
seeds* or by divisions of the rootstock. 

ML fttt i fcm (thtead-bsaxing). A greenish - yellow, l, stalked, 
•mtaie-ooi^ts ; lobes rather acute. A to 12ft. Bahia, 
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MOOMT DAISY. A common name for CArysan- 
themum Leitcanthemum, 

MOON FLOWBR. A common name for Ohrysan- 
them urn Leucanthemam. The name is also applied to 
Aitemone nemoroea and Stellaria Holoetea. 

MOON SBED. See Menlepenuiua. 
MOONWOBT. See Botryohituu. 

MOQXTZLSA (from the name of one of the species 
in Guiana). Ord. Roeacece. A genus comprising about 
eighteen species of trees and shrubs, mostly natives of 
Brasil ; they ore also found in Guiana, Venezuela, the 
Trinity Islands, end Guadeloupe. The powdered bark 
of M. uiilie (the Caraipi or Pottery-tree of Para), baked 
with an equal quantity of olay, makes vessels for 
domestio use capable of withstanding a great amount of 
heat. The speoies have no horticultural value. 

MOBJESA (named after B. Moore, an English botanist). 
Including FisiMseueta. Ord. Iridem, A genus comprising 
about forty speoies of hardy, or nearly hardy, bulbous 
plants, mostly natives of the Cape of Gkiod Hope. They 
are closely allied to Irie, Flowers liloo or yellow, usually 
very brilliant, sweet-scented; perianth with three broad 
spreading or reflexed outer segments, and three narrower 
inner ones ; stamens throe, distinct ; style slender, bear- 
ing three petal-like bifid or merely multifid stigmas 
opposite the stamens. Leaves few, narrow. The follow- 
ing is a selection of the speoies best known to onltivation ; 
they are natives of the Cape, except where otherwise 
stated. Some of the speoies make very beautiful objects, 
when planted out in the cool conservatory. For oulturp, 
Ac., see Iris. 

If. bleolor (twr>-eoloured). A yellow ; outer perianth BugiHcuto 
with a dark Macklah-brown blotch at the base; scape erect, 
oiauy-flowered, branching. Suiiiuier. I pale grern, narrow, 
ensiform, about 2ft. long. A 2ft (B. It 1404 ; ). it C. 1886, 
under name of irie Meolcr.) 

M. bltuminoM (bltuminouB). 4. yellow. April and May. 
t, lower ones spirally twisted. Stem sinonth Branches vtseid. 
A 1ft 1787. (B. M. 1046.) 

M. bulblfora (bulb-bearing), A synonym of M, rarnoea. 

M. oriaiMt (curled), yt. blue ; segments spreading, the alternate 
ones smaller. May and June. L about the lengtli of the sciipe. 
A6ln. 1803. (B. M. 769 and 1284.) ^ 

M. odulls (edible).* 4. violet ; outer 'ipgincnts of the perianth 
with a yellow spot at the Luute May A 4ft 1792. (B. M. 613.) 
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IL Irldoldes (Iris-like), fl. 'white, with yellow or brown sfKtts. 

July. h. bin. 1758. See Fiff, 688. 

M. papUlotnaoea (bntterfty-llke). Jl. varylnff from red to pale 
blue, spotted with dark blue. May. i. puDescent, all the seg- 
ments spreading. A. 3m. to bin. 1795. (B. M. 760.) 

M. ramoia (branched). JL golden-yellow, about 2in. in diameter. 
May. I, ensifonn. Stems r^Id, flexnous, leafy, h. 2ft. Ut 3ft. 
1792. (B. M. 771.) Sy«. bulbyfera (K M. 6785). 

BL Blflyrinohiiim (Sisyrinchium). d. purple or blue ; tube fili- 
form, very long. May. h. bin. Mediterranean region, Orient, 
15^. (B. M. 1^.) SVN. SitynvcMtm (B. M. 609b). 

H. tpathaoea (sheathed). Jl. sweet-scented: perianth limb 
briglit yellow ; outer segments obovate-oblong, obtuse, l^in. long, 
marked at the top of claw with a circle of puiplo lines ; Inner seg- 
ments oblanceolate, rather shorter; pedicels ^n. to 3in. long. 
March. developM ones not more than one to a stem, firm ni 
texture, green, enniform, bin. to 24iD. long, jin. broad, deeply 
channelled down the face, tapering to a long iioint ; undeveloped 
ones numerous, scarious, dark brown, sheatning the outside of 
the tufts, the stems, and proper leaves. Stem terete, about 1ft. 
bigli, two or three-fiowered. 1876. Plant rhlzomatose. (B. M. 
6174, under name of Dietei iftifroni.) 

X triooapls (trident-petaled).* Jl. pale greenish-white, with 
purple spots at the base of the outer segments ; corolla rather 
large, with cuneate, concave claws ; Jamitnte much longer than 
these, ovately rounded ; inner segments equal to the claws of the 
outer. May. Stem simple, or occasionally with one or even two 
branches. A. 1ft. 1776. Syn. Vteuutusna trieunjiiB. (B. M. 
696.) 

BI. trlpetela (tbree-petaMikeX A. bluish ; outer segments of 
corolla sub-spathulate, divaricately patent ; inner segments ex- 
ceedingly small, shorter than the claws of the outer ones, patent. 
June. h. 1ft. i8(^ SYN. VUtuttuxia tripetalmdeM. (B. M. 7C^) 
BL trlstls (duU-colouied). Jl. brown. May and June. L very 
smooth. Stem, branches, and peduncles vUloua A. 1ft. 1768. 
(B. M. 677.) 

BL imgilioillftta (long-clawed).* jl. whitish, spotted with 
purplish-red ; outer segments obovate, sub-acute, as long as the 
narrow claws ; inner segments small, tridentate-partite. June. 

A. 1ft. 1802. Bv.N. VimiMteuxtu unpuicularit. (B. M. 693.) 

XO&CKSLLA. iSeeXordl. 

XOBJUB. A tribe of UHicacem. 

MO&fiX>. This is the name given to » gfoop of 
Fungi molnded in the genue ISorchella. The epeoiee 



Fio. 589. Morel (Morchblia bscolahta). 


grow chiefly in woods. Bevenl apedea Are diatingniebed, 
all of them edible; and aome of them ore regarded 
aa great delioadea. They have a.atalk, supporting a 
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Xorel— continued. 

head, which is rounded, oval, or conical, and externally 
very much wrinkled, and folded irregularly (see Fig. 
589). In thia surface are sunk numeroua small bladders 
(asci), in each of which lie eight minute oval spores. 
The various kinds differ in proportions of stalk and 
head, but most are between 2m. and 12in. in height. 



Fio. 69a Longitudinal Sbctton op Morcitrlla bsculbnta. 

The gonoral form and appearance are shown in Fig. 590, 
which represents the Common Morel {Morchella e«cu* 
lento). This is one of the Fungi most esteemed for its 
excellent qualities. Its stem is lin. to Sin. high, and 
the oap is 2in. or Sin. across. In colour it varies from 
yellowish to ash-grey. Its substance is somewhat firm, 
honoe it oan be easily dried and kept for winter use. 
In Germany, it is believed that Morels grow best in 
ground upon which forests have been burned, and this 
led to frequent burning the forests, till such Actions 
were made severely punishable by law. 

The Morel is used either fresh or in a dried state, 
much in the same manner as Truffles. It has not been 
subjected to cultivation, but specimens gathered when 
quite dry wiU keep for several months. They should 
not be collected in a wet state. 

KO&BVZA. Included under Ohamadorea. 

XOXXTOH BAT CKBSTBUT. Bee OiMtuio. 

XO&ZOAVDZA (named after M. E. Morioand, 1780- 
1854, an Italian botanist, author of “Flora Veneta '*). 
Obd. OrucifertB. A genus comprising five species of very 
pretty, hardy, annual or bienni^, glabrous or pilose herbs, 
natives of South Europe, North Africa, and Western 
Asia. Flowers purple or rose, large; sepals erect. Pods 
often elongated, on upright pedicels. Leaves, entire, and 
amplexioaul or pinnatiseot. The species th^ve in Any 
Hght soil. Seeds should be sown, in the open ground^ 
during spring, in a warm, dry situation. 

of a beautiful 
tfagonol. U, ea 
3 , Ift. So 
'i‘. 0. lU. 278.) 


violet. Spring and 
nllne ones bordste, 
nth Europe, 1739. 


BL ATVeiiAU (oomfleld). Jl. 
snmmer. Pode somewhat tc 
stem-olMptnj^, ^uite entire. 
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Xorioandia — continued. 

K, RamlmrU (Bambur'a). /L purple ; ealyx with the aepala 
erect* two oppoalte uneM deeply bleaccate, two other opposite ones 
tonger, and Inperlns to a uiucronate point : racemei terminal, 
mauy-tlowered. I large, c;laucoui*green ; lower ones largest. 
broMly ubovate, petiohite . cauline ones gradually smaller and 
•eattle. stem 1ft. to 2ft. high, eudfrutlcoHo lielow. S)»alii. Ulen* 
niaL (B.M.4M7.) 



Fia 601. Upper Portion op Plant, Radical Leaf, and Flower 
OF Mokicandia sonchtfolia. 


K, BOllBlllfoUlt f^nclitti'leaved).* ft. pale violet-blue, very 
■howy, iu terminal racemes, lln. In diameter. March. 1. sessile, 
acutely aurfeled at base ; radical ones soon withering, lyrate- 
pinnausect, sinuate-serrate; cauline ones obovate^oblong, sub- 
acute, elnuate-serrate. h, 1ft to 2ft China, 1876. Annual See 
nt.^ (B.H.62U.) 

KOSIHA (namod Oter I«n{« Morin, U86-171S, n 
Frenoh botanist). Stk. Ataphea, Ord. D^sacea. A 
genua oompriaing about eight epeoies of glabrone or 
eoftlj pnbeBoent, bardy or half-hardy, perennial herbs, 
with the habit of Carduua. They are natives of Central 
and Western Asia. Flowera orowdcd in whorls in the 
axils of ^e floral leaves; ooroUa pink, long, tubular, 
ringeat. Leayea oblong, sinuated, dentately apinose, 
rarely quite entire. The species thrive best in a little 
shade, and when sheltered from high winds. A sandy 
loam is most suitable. Propagated by dividing the roots, 
as soon as the plants havh done flowering; the diviaions 
than Income established before winter sets in. The 
young plaatB should be placed in permanent quarters, 
and shaded, with leafy branches, for a fortnight The 
two species described below are probably the only ones 
introduohd. 


K. Oonlterlaiui (Coulter's).* ft,-heade pale yellow, in terminal 
spikes; bmcts connate Into a broad cup, rigidly spinoua 1. 
narrow, s^ne-inarglned. A ttu, to IBin. estem Himalaya, 
18M. il^y. (B.AI.6734.) 



K. lonclfolla (long-leaved).* JL-headi white whilst In bud, 
cbanfdng to a deltoate pink, and ultimately becoming a lovely 
crimson, lln. long, and fin. across, disposed In crowded whorls 
in the axils of the upper leavea June and July. 1. about 1ft. 
long, lAln. wide, pinnatiSd, with wavy marKins somewhat spiny- 
clliat^ Stem terete, not furrowed, h. 2ft. Nepaul, i639. 
Hardy. See Klg. 592. (B. M. 4092; B. B. sxvi. 36.) 

MOftXNDA (from Morua, a Mulberry, and Indica, 
Indian). Indian Mulberry. Stn. fifphmrop/iora (of Blame). 
Oko. Rubiace<B. A genus comprising about forty species 
of stove, erect or soandent, glabrous or rarely pubescent 
shrubs or trees, all natives of the tropios. Flower-heads 
usually white, long or shortly pedunculate ; calyx tube 
uroeolate, or hemispherical ; limb short, truncate or oh- 
Bcnrely dentate, persistent; corolla fnimel-shaped or 
salver-shaped ; tube short ; throat glabrous or pilose ; 
limb usually five-lobed, oorlaoeoua, valvate. -Fruit fleshy, 
consisting of the berries of the several flowers in a head, 
united into one compound berry. Leaves opposite, rarely 
three or four in a whorl. The species best known to 
cultivation are those here described. For culture, see 


K. braeteata (braeteate). ft. purs white, dispoMd in small 
hsadi ; corolla with a very villous throat ; peduncles solitary. 
May. I oblong, shining, on short petioles. India, 1816. A 
small tree, 


It. ottrtlbisa (Citron-leaved), ft. white, disposed in small b^ds : 
peduncles short, opposite the leaves, bracUess. fr. combined 
Into an ovate mass, creamy-white. Z. oblong, attenuated at 
both ends, shining. Branches tetragonal. Tropical Asia, Aos- 
tndla, 1793. A small tree. 

IL JaniilBoidaa (Jasmlne-like).* ft. pale hstf ; peduncles 
lary, forked, bearing two leaves and two oapltula, each of from 
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Xoriadft^eontinuad. 

two to five flowers. April. Jt* orange>ooloured. I lanceolate 
or elliptic, entire, shortly acuminated, sometimes undulated, i 
with or without foveolated blotches in the axils of the nerves. I 
Australia, 1853. A variable shrub. (B. M. 3551.) ! 

If. tlnctorla (dyer'sl fL pure white, with a Jasmlnedike j 
fnip;^ce, in oval heads ; p^uncles opposite tlie leavM, soUt^^ 


8 specie 


XOSXNQSJB. Thifl order oontaiua but a idlitairy 
l^onxiB — Morin$a, Usanned trees, inhabitiiiff ' tropioid 
Asia, Northern Africa, and the West Indies. * Flowers 
irregular, in axillary panioles; calyx flve>partite, with 
oblong sub-equal eegrments, imbrioate in bud { petals five, 
inserted on the oalyx, linear - oblong, the two posterior 
rather the longest, asoending, imbrioate in bud. LeaTes 
two or three, impori • pinnate ; leaflets Tory oaduoous ; 
stipules deoiduous. There are only three epeoies. 


MOSXVGA (from Muringo, the Malabar name of 
Af. ptsrygospsrma). Stns. Anonuit Byperanihsra* Ord. 
Moring9m. This genus is the only one of the order 
(which see for oharaotera). The species thrive in a 
sandy loam, with the addition of a little peat and 
leaf mould. Propagated, in May, by onttings of half- 
ripened shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, 
tn heat. 



FIO 593. PoRTIOlf OP 1NPLORF.SCENCE OP MORINGA APTERA 


M..nptop» (wlMlesB). d. yellow, in axUlnry pafiicle 
bin. to lan. W cWules about lit. long, f, 1ft. c 
inore in Jeogth,^snth or irithout^a few scattered obovate ( 

.1.1 II- ^1^ , ^ jjj 

^ express^ froi 


KKjasu.'T. 


X0BZ80KZA (named after Eobert Morisou, 1628- 
1683, bom at Aberdeen, at one time Director of the 
Boyal Botanio Garden at Blois, and afterwards Professor 
of Botany at Oxford). Obd. Capparidom* A small genua 
(four species) of stove unarmed trees, natives of the 
West Indies and tropical South America. Flowers large 
or small; corymbs axillary and terminal, many-flowered. 
Berry globose. Leaves petiolate, simple, oorlaoeons, 
shining, glabrous, tomentose, or scaly. AT. amefican»— 
probably the only species in cultivation — thrives in a 
compost of loam, peat, and sand. Propagated, in spring, 
by onttings of the ripened shoots, inserted in sandy soil, 
under a glass, in bottom beat. 

lerloann (AmeriosnX JL white, somewhat tufted ; corymbs 

shortly •stalked, few-flowored. Ben^ Itin. to 8ln. In diameter* 
I. oblong, 4ln. to 6ln. long, glabrous, striked, alternate, simple, 
bluntisb : petiole thlckish, often lin. Ions. Bianohss and inflo- 
reeoence leprous. A 16ft West Indies, 1884. 


X0BM01IS8 (from mormo, a goblin; referring to 
the strange appearance of the flowers). Obd. OnhiUiB. 
A genus comprising about fourteen species of stove 
orchids, inhabiting Columbia and Central America, as far 
as Hexioo. They are allied to Cafosstum, but are dis- 
tinguished by the want of oirrhi upon the column, the 
Up being membranous, turned upwards, and often some- 
what saddle-shaped; and the poUen-masBos being four in 
number, oonnate in pairs, fixed to a thick oaudiole, wbioh 
adheres to a fleshy gland. Leaves elongate, plicate, 
veined. The species are more ourions than ornamental. 
For culture, tee Cntagetiim. 


M. Btroponinroum (dark purple).* JL dark purple-brown, or 
between chocolate and blood-colour ; sepals sad petals ovate- 
lanceolate ; Up porrected, velvety, with short hairs, tapering below 
into a stipes. October. A uL Pawuaa, 1834. (EM. 45n ; 
B. U. 1861.) 


M. bnoolnntor (trumpeter).* Jl, pale reddish-brown, everywhere 
sprinkled with dark-colonred dots; sepal and petals obloim- 
acute, with margins singularly recurved ; Up large, fleshy, with 
revoittts side, almost like the flaps of a saddle ;-eolumD shorter 
than the lip. April. L 9in. long, lanceolate, membranoos, 
striated. A 1ft. to lift, Central America. (E M. 445^ under 
name of M, lentipinoswn,) 


Bl. Carton! (Carton’s). JL numerous, In a rather long oblong 
spike: sepals and petals yellow, streaked longitudinally erltb 
red, Kimilnr in shape and sixe, much spreading, almost rsfloxed ; 
Up equal to the petals, but twisted, also prio yellow, with a 
few interrupted streaks ; columns sligntlv oblique. July. 2. three 
or four, 1ft or more long. A 1ft Santa Martha. (E M. 4214.) 

M. ooloonna (colossal). JL from &ln. to 6iii, aeross ; sepals and 
petals narrow -lanceolate, spreading or reflexed. pink at the base, 
passing into yeUow at the tips ; Up ovate, bright yeUow ; raceme 
many-flowered. 1. elliptic-ovate. Central America, 1870 (E M. 


M. OmeiiU (Green’sX A synonym of Jf. uncia 
ML il^eiin^ery). rf. red, purple. January. A fift Central 


M. InntiglnoaiiBi (frecklyX 
U. UiieBtnm Glued). JL 
of i 


A synonym of 


maturity tn intensity ol 

covered with loose, straggling 

I M. Inacatnni (dlslocatedx 


. duU oUve-green, Increasing with 
colouring; Up variable, but always 
ling hairs. Manh. Onatemala, 1886. 


Up of the same colour,' w^K strip 


ooy ve VMV rnnsaiv waviUf v 

jieduncle many-flowered.^ July. 


1848. 


sepals and petals oreamy-wfaite ; 
^rijes^of broi^ in the._ Mstre.; 

tiandime species. (B.~~B. xxix'. 33.) 

It. OoBiun (Ocaaa).* Jl, dark orange-yellow, olosSly i 

red-brown spots, about 3in. in diameter when i 

and petals concave, ipreading ; Up with a long 
October. L 1ft. long b; 


to ten-flowered. 

lanceolate, acuminate. 
1879. (B.k6486.) 



Pseudo-bttlbs 
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HovmodM — continued. 

!!• p* oaloolot (whole-coloured). JL deep lemon-yellow, in many- 
flowered racemes ; lepalfi and petals oTate, acuminate, concave ; 
lip cuneate, with three acuminated lobes, the two lateral ones 
smaller and reflexed; scape 1ft. and more long. H^ember. 
t lanceolate, membranous, strongly striated. (B. M. 3679.) 

K* lUUtfit (uneialX Jl> whitish externally, 2lln. in diameter ; inner 
surface or perianth pale yellow, covered with dark red roots: 
base of lip dark purple, the inner surface yellow, with red 
streaks ; column green Inside, curved ; raceme large, pendulous, 
many-flowered ; powerfully aromatic. June. L imrrow-lanceolate, 
1ft. to lift. long. I^udo-bulbs somewhat two-edged. Mexico, 
1869. (B. M. under name of M, QreeniL) 

~ipikiM twelve 

MOKNA. Included, by the authors of the ** Genera 
Plentwnun,’* under Waitila (which mee). 

xo&imra olobt. A common name for the 
genus Ipomma. 

XOBONOBSA (from Horonobo or (!oronobo, the 
Caribbean name of IS, corcinea). Ord. Ouitiferoi. A 
genua oompriaing but one (or perhaps two) speciea. M. 
coeeinBa is a tall tree, wi^ the habit of Platonia. It 
]%qtdreB a oompost of sandy loam and moderately rough 
leaf mould. Propagated by cuttings of the ripened shoots, 
inserted, with the leaves intact, in sand, under a boll glass, 
in heat. 

M, ooootnea (scarlet). Hog G mu-tree. white, large, terminal, 

solitsri, hermaphrodite: sepals five, imbricated ; petals five, much 
exceemng the calyx. May. I, oblong, acute at both enda with 
an incurved point, coriaceous, dotless. h. 40ft. Guiana, 1825. A 
fluid pollttcia Juice issues fnnn incisions in the trunk, which 
hardens into a valuable medicinal resin. It Is said' that, in 
Jamaica, hogs, when injured, rub themselves against the tree, in 
order to become smeared with the juicc—hence the common 


XOBPKZBZA. Included under Zzia (which see), 
XOBtrS (the old Latin name for the Mulberry). 
Mulberry. Obd. Urtieaceoi. Some ton or twelve species 
have been referred, by varions authors, to this genus; 
these may probably bo reduced to about five. They arc 
mJlky-juioed, mostly hardy deciduous trees or shrubs, 
extending over the temperate regions of the Northern 
hemisphere, and also found on tropical mountains. 
Flowers greenish-white, inconspicuous, unisexual, borne 
in separate, axillary, catkin-liko spikes. Fruit oblong, 
jnioy, composed of , numerous ogg-shaped, compressed 
aohenes covered by the enlarged suooulont calyces. Leaves 
alternate, toothed, entire or three-lobed, three-nerved at 
base; stipules lateral, small, caducous. M. alba and 
M, ttibro grow well in almost any rather dry soil, the 
latter being the hardier of the two. Propagated freely by 
ouitings, which may be inserted in a shady border in 
spring or autumn. The species here given are those 
best known to cultivation, and are all hardy. For cultiva- 
tion of M. nigra, see Mulberry. 

X* nllMt (white). Wliite MullicTry. fi. gr<’cnisli.>v]j^tc. May. 
,fr, white or. pale red ; ripe in September ; inferior to the Black 
iu flavour, being less bmk and sharp. I, with a deep scallop 
at the base, ana either cordate or ovate, undivided or lohed, ser- 
rated with unennal teeth, glossy ; basal sinus equal, h. 20tt. to 
30ft. Asia, 1596 (uatnrallsed in many countries). There are a 
great many varieties of this species, those grown in Lombardy and 
. parta of Italy being the most esteemed. In Europe, tlio 

Wplte Miuborry is most generally cultivated for its leaves, which 
' atu used for feeding silkworms. 

Ml ntavit (black). Common Black Mulberry. /. grcciUNh- white. 
June* M oblong, red or black ; ripe in August. I, cor<iat<;. 
bhilttlitt, or eli&tly lobed with about five lobes, unequally 
toothed, rough/ A 80ft to 30ft Orient, 1548. This species 
is ^tivated on account of its very wholesome and rafreshing 
fndt i Imd also for the leaves, which are used for rearing silk- 
worma. (B. Mi Pi. 889 ; W. D. B. 11,159.) See also Mulberry. 
HI* VtfiM (red). Jt, greenish-yeUow. July. .A*, red, long, pleasant 
to the taste; ripe in Beptember. L c<irdate-ovate, acuminate, 
ttoeeJobed or palmate, serrated with equal teetti, rough, some- 
wM vJBoUs ; under surface very tomentose and soft h. 4Qft to 
JioK; t^S^ern United States, im 

''iroscnuuKUL (from Jfbschoa, Musk ; alludiug to 
Stks. Oasfrooatyiha, Mouigia, Obd. Com- 
A tnoBotypio genua, timUiur in habit to Boneh«s, 
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MosokariB — continued, 
with the involuore of Are or six spreiding leafy bracts, 
and the pappus consisting of very short lanceolate, ciliate, 
chaffy scales. The speoios is an erect, hardy annual, 
of easy culture in ordinary soil. Seeds should be sown 
in April, in a gentle heat, and the plants transferred 
to the open borders in May or June. 

M. plimatlllda (pinnatifld). JU^heads white, in loose panicleH 

at the apices of the branches, shoitly pedunculate; involncie 

sub-globose ; receptacle small, convex. July. I, alternate, pin- 

natlid. A6in. ChUi, 1823. (B. B. 1564 ; S. B. P. G. 229, under 

name of Qaufroearpha nmeinata.) 

M08ZG-ZA. A synonym of Moackaria (which see). 

MOSSES (Musci). These arc well-known to every- 
one, at least as regards their general appearance. They 
possess distinct loaves and stems, the latter bearing 
below root-hairs, which act as roots for tlieir benefit. 
All parts of the plants are made up of cells, without 
vessels among them ; but some colls are long, and form 
a kind of central thread in the stem, and also a mid- 
rib in each leaf. Mosses vary in size from a little over 
iMn. (Buxbaumia) to several feet in length of stem (Fon- 
tmalis), bnt usually range between I in. t-nd an inch or 
two high. The leaves are always small, and arc usually 
numerous. If the life history of any Moss be traced 
out, it will be found to bo nearly as follows, if wo oom- 
monoe with one of the minute one-cclled spores. The 
spore pushes out a fine filament, which branches, and 
forms buds hero and there on the branches ; each bud 
grows larger, and forms a plant with stem and leaves. 
On this plant, at certain periods, grow parts that corre- 
spond in use to the young seeds (ovules) and the i>ollen 
of flowering plants. From their union, there results the 
so-called fruit of the Moss, or the capsule, usually 
supported on a stalk. The capsule, with its stalk, is 
raally a new plant, imbedded by the base in the leafy 
plant, and nourished by absorbing sap from it. The 
capsule has usually a rod of tissue running up its 
centre, with a space all round between this and the 
sides, and in this space are formed the spores. When 
the spores are ripe, tlioy are set free, either by slits 
formed in the sides of the capsule, or, more often, by 
a lid (operculum) falling off. Below ibis lid, there is 
usually a row (at times two rows) of membranous 
teeth, always in multiples of four, forming the peristome. 
In the classifioation of Mosses, considerable stress is laid 
on the nature of the peristome, and of its teeth. 

Uses. The direct uses of Mosses to mankind are 
very few. In gardening operations “Moss” is largely 
used to maintain moisture around plants in pots, &c., 
or epiphytes, such as many tropical t.»rehids. This 
is a Sphagnum, or Bog a genus of ubdi numerous 

species and varieties occur iu Britain. Its peculiar 
Xiower of absorbing moisture is due to many of the 
outer cells having oxienings into them, so as to permit 
free ingress and egress of the water, which is suoked 
up by the Moss, just as iu a sponge. Sphagnum is also 
an exooUont material for packing fragile articles which 
it is necessary to send, by train or by other means, to a 
distance. The various kinds of Sphagnum love low, 
swampy ground ; they aid much in the formation of peat. 
Other uses of Mosses are but few and unimportant. 
Brushes arc at times made of the stems of Hair Moss 
(Poly inch Mm). 

Injuriee, Direct injuries to man from Mosses are even 
fewer than direct benefits ; but harm in gardens may 
result from Moss on trees, and on gravel walks, or on 
the soil of gardens, lawns, &c. Moss on gravel walks 
^nerally indicates damp sub-soil ; good drainage is thore- 
fore essential for its x>roventioii. If it apx>carB, it may 
be kept within bounds by loosening the surface. « Watering 
with a solution of copper sulphate (blue vitriol), or of 
corrosive sublimate, is useful if the walk is not large 
extent. Moss on garden soil, and on lawks, is very hurt- 
fill ia orttihisg out the plants that are of mie, or are 

8 
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ornamental. Mofises do not thrive well in fally>drained 
soils, hence the drainage ought to be at onoe seen to when 
these plants begin to be troublesome in gardens. The 
soil may advantageously bo top-dressed with lime, or with 
mixtures of lime and sulphur, or of soot and salt, or 
with oomponnds of ammOiia, ammonium sulphate 
(ilb. to 1 gallon of water). Mosses and Lichens on trees 
may prove hurtful if closely covering the bark, since 
they keep it too moist, thus promoting the growtli 
of parasitic Fungi under their shelter ; and &is may result 
in the death of the branches. Mosses and Lichens may 
also give shelter to parasitic insects, especially to 
Aphides, and to various Larvie during winter. The plants 
of Moss and Lichen themselves, probably, do not absorb 
any nourishment from the trees; yet, for the above 
reasons, they should be removed. This may be done 
by vigorous brushing after rain has fallen pretty heavily 
for some hours, as they are more loosely attached while 
soaked. The branches shoaJ4 bo then well washed with 
a solution of soft soap and lime. Dead branches loaded 
with Lichens and Mosses should bo removed. Newly- 
slaked lime may bo scattered among the overgrowth 
with advantage. Excessive growth of such plants on 
branches of trees may bo a good deal lessened by judi- 
ciously thinning plantations, and by pruning the indi- 
vidual trees, so as to insure free aocesj of air and light. 

XOTBS& or TKOtrSAMBS. See X.inaria 
CymbalMria. The name is also applied to Belli* 
perennie prolife ra and Saxifragn mrmentosa, 

XOTX, rXiAT-BODT. Bee FUt-body Xoib, 
Common. 

• KOTKS (Heterocera). Under this name are denoted 
such of the order Lepidoptera, or scale-winged insects, 
as are not included among the Butterflies (Rhopaloeera). 
{See XflLMots for the characters that distinguish Lept- 
doptera from other insects.) Butterflies are a far more 
uniform group than Moths, and differ from them in 
having the antennm, or feelers, almost always clubbed 
at the tip, but elsewhere slender. Bhopalocera means 
clnb-homed. Their wings are usually folded back, when 
at rest, so as to display the lower surface, which often 
liears bright colours ; and the^ body is usually slender. 
Moths, on the other hand, have the antennm sharp- 
pointed, with no club, but otherwise variable, being 
branched, slender, featbery, or of some other form. 
Heterocera means varied-homed. Some have the body 
slender, and the wings folded, as in Butterflies, in which 
case, the lower surface is seldom conspicuously coloured ; 
but usually the body of the insect is heavy, without 
marked distinction between the middle body (thorax) 
and the hind body (abdomen) ; and the wings are usually 
folded flat on the back, the hind wings being so folded, 
lengthwise, as to lie entirely below the narrower fore- 
wings when at rest. In almost all, the two wings on each 
side are connected by a bristle, or a tuft of stiff hairs, 
that projects from the front edge of the hind wing, and 
plays in a kind of socket or ring on the fore^wing. 

It is more difficult to state any constant differences 
between the caterpillars of Bntterflies and Moths than 
between the perfect insects, though it is usually possible 
for a practised entomologist to distinguish the groups 
even in this stage; and so also with the pupm. 

Moths are of far greater practical importance than 
Butterflies, for the caterpillars of several species do very 
serious injury to fruit-trees, to potherbs, and to other 
cultivated plants. It is possible to ward off, or at least 
to lessen,' the evil done by such species in some oases ; 
bnt in others the insects are so well protected in the 
leaves, or other parts of plants, as to render remedial 
measures practically hopeless ; and the “affected ports, or 
the entire plants, must be destroyed to prevent exten- 
•ion of the injury. 
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Xotlie — conitn tied. 

There is usually little difficulty in recognising the 
caterpillars of Lepidoptera^ the only ether group of 
insects in which somewhat similar larvae are found t^ing 
the Sawflies, among the Kymemptera, But, while they 
retain a strong general likeness, they yet vary exceed- 
ingly in many points, snoh as the number of , prolegs, 
or fleshy legs, on the hinder rings of the body; the 
colour and markings; and the skin, in some smooth, in 
others warty, or covered with hairs, bristles, or long 
spines. Nor are they less varied in their habits and 
modes of life, though, with few exceptions, they feed 
on, or in, living plants. The larvm of a great majority 
of the Bntterflies, and those of many Moths, live on 
the surface of the leaves, or other organs of their food- 
plants, exposed to full view. Frequently, such exposed 
larvie are brightly ooloared ; but, on experiment, it has 
often bnen found that they are distasteful to birds, 
booar.s6 of unpleasant fluids thrown out by them, or 
of the hairs or spines on their bodies. The cater- 
pillars of most Moths feed hidden from view in some 
way. The conoealment is seenred, by some, by hiding 
below the soil, or in crevices, daring the ^y, and 
crawling ont to food only daring night. Others roll up 
leaves, or spin two or more together, and feed in shelter 
of the cover so formed ; while others oombine to form 
large wob^ (eee Bawthorn CateTpiUm), in which 
they lio, and feed protected. Many others bore into the 
roots or stems of plants (eee LcoparA Xoth), or 
between the surfaces of leaves (eee Xiaaf Xiliairt), and 
thus find food, as well as protection. A few others, 
chiefly small kinds, prefer dead and dried vegetable or 
animal products, such as corn, peas, woollen cloths, 
bees’ combs, Ac. ; and those are frequently very trouble- 
some in houses. 

The methods of remedying injuries caused by larvie 
of Moths, and of firoventing future attacks, must depend 
largely on the habits of the insects, both in the perfect 
and the larval stages of development. They are men- 
tioned nndor Zaneots (which see), and under special 
tribes or genera, noted below. Moths pass through a 
complete metamoriihosis. The larvm seek out safe 
retreats in which to become pupm, or obrysalides. 
These retreats may bo in crevices, or in the galleries 
made by them in the plants ; or among dead leaves ; or 
under the soil, in earthen cells, lined with silk. Less 
often they spin a silken cocoon, in some exposed sitoa- 
tion, and trust to this covering for their proteotion. 
The pnpie are defenceless, with the limbs all firmly 
bound dowfl to the body by a hard shell or coating of 
chitine. The only power of motion they possess is that 
of wriggling some of the hinder rings of the body. In 
the pupa-oase the Moth becomes fnlly developed; it 
then bursts the case, along the front half of the book, 
and crawls out, with the wings small and soft at first. 
But these organs at onoe begin to grow, and in an hour 
or two they reach their full size, and soon become firm, 
and fit for flight. 

The females of various kinds of Moths (eee BybtnUft) 
never have the wings useful for flight; but in them 
the wings remain small,* or may even be entirely absent. 
Moths form several well-marked tribes ; though these 
grade into one another in such a way that it is diffionlt* 
at times, for a beginner to distinguish to which tribe 
certain individuals belong. The more reliable dietinetive 
characters of the groups are noted below. 

Most kinds of Moths can be roared with . oomparatiTa 
ease, from the larval state, in confinement; hence, the Itfe- 
histories of these insects are far mo^ thorough^ known 
than those of any other group. But it wpuld be. beyond' 
the scope of this work to enter on the me^ode of 
rearing, capturing, and preparing Moths for permanent 
preservation, despite the interest of such purstfits. 

Moths are divided into two great eectiona i the Maoirof 
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l$pidopt 9 ra (meaning Uirge Boale-winged inseota), Beldom 
imdffi lin. aoEOBS the ontapread wings, and often much 
larger; and the Mierolepidoptera {or small scale- winged 
inseots), seldom exceeding lin. across the wings (except 
in PyrdUdina)^ and often much smaller. In both sec- 
tioni there are numerous species that injure oultivated 
plants. ISaoh seotion includes several tribes, which arc 
generally more or less characterised by the habits of 
the larvm, as well as by peculiarities in the structure of 
the perfect insects. The following are the more important 
tribes and families : 

1. Bphingina, or the Hawk Moth tribe, including the 
true Hawk Molha, the Humming Bird Hawk Moths {see 
Ma^Ogloasa gMlatartim), and the Clear- wing Moths. 



lUothB^continued* 

sucking up food. The males often have the antennm 
feathered largely on both aides; the< antennie of the 
females, on the other hand, are usually slender. They 
mostly fly by day, and are often brightly coloured. I'he 
larva arc very frociucntly hairy and brightly coloured. 



Fifl. 596. Clear-wino Moth. 



Fra. 594. Huumino Bird Hawk Motit. 

They all have long, narrow, front wings (see Fig. 594), which 
they move rapidly; and fly in a peculiar fashion. They have 
a long proboscis, or trunk ; and their antenna are thick in 
the middle, and taper to both ends. The larva of the true 
Hawk Moths are seldom very hurtful to garden plants, 


Many of them are very hurtful to garden produce. 
The Silkworms (t.e., larva that produce silk for their 
cocoons in such quantity as to be of oominercial import- 
ance) belong to this tribe, and chiefly to the genera 
Bomhyas and Suiumia. Bomhyx mori is the common 
Silkworm Moth. Among the many species of this tribe 
that might be noted, we shall here mention only a few, 
concerning which fuller information will be found under 
the respective names. They are : Brown-tail, Qold-tail. 
and Gipsy Moths {Liparis^ see Figs. 597 and 598) ; Lackey 
Moth (Bomhyx neustria^ see Fig. 599), Tiger Moths (An 
caja and A. utlltra, see Pig. 600), and Vapourer Mol’j 
{Orgyia anfiqua^ pee Fig. 601). 



Nearly related to the true Bomby- 
cina, and often included among them, 
are the Ghost Swifts {HepiahdcB)^ of 
which the commonest species {Hepialus 
humuli) feeds, in the larval state, in 
the roots of many plants, and is at 
times very hurtful to the Hop. The 
larvBs are smooth, and dull ochreous 
in colour. The moths have very short, 
slender antennae. Closely allied to the 
Hepialidce are the ZenzeridcB, repre- 
sented by the Goat Moth (Cussus 
hgniperda) and the Leopard Moth 
(^nzera msculi ) ; the larvm of both 
feed in the wood of trees. The 
Nofodontidee^ or Pseudo-bomhycee, are 
frequently separated off as a family 






distinct f];om the true Bombyces, 
Ironi which, however, they differ in no very 


important respect The larvao of this family are 
* frequently of very strange forms, with humps, or 


warts, or long filaments at the tip of the body. 


as in the Puss Moth. 1hey mostly live on trees. 
Death’s Head Moth. the only species among them that is common 


ihOQgh that of ^e Death's Head Moth (Fig. 595) feeds 
on Potato, on Jasmine, and on Lyeium barharumi that 
of the Privet Hawk Moth on Privet, and those of the 
geims Stnerinthwi on Willows, Poplars, Apple, Lime, 
fto. They often have a straight or curved horn, or tail, 
at end of the body. The Clear-wing Moths, as larvs, 
Hire in burrows, in the roots and stems of many plants, 
sad often do considerable damage — e.g„ Sesia fipuliformis 
in Onrraat branches, and 8, apifonnie (see Fig, 596) in 
Poplsm. 

1 The tdbe Bowbycxna includes a considerable number 
at Motlis, usually of large sixe, with, heavy bodies. 
Thifr wixMpi Sire relatively weak, so that they— at least, 
tiie fbmaleB—are not very active on the wing, and the 
femsies ‘ of some kinds are practically wingless. They 
WniHy bnve the proboscis small, and hardly fit for 


enough to be injurious to any extent is the Buff- 
tip Moth (Pygatra burephnla), which feeds on almost any 
of our native, as well as on many cultivated, trees. 


mw 

Fio. 597. Gipsy Moth (Male) 

3 Ihe next great tribe is Noefutna, or Nig^t Moths, 
so called because of their generally flying by night. In 
this tribe the antennm are almost always slender; the 
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Mothi — continued. 
front wingps are rather narrow, the hind winsre broad, 
and folded lengthwise. On eaoh front wing are usually 
two spots, the inner round (orbicular stigma), the outer 
kidney^shaped (reniform stigma) ; and there are often two 
or more light cross lines. The hind wings are frequently 



Fio. 598. Gipsy Moth (Pemai f). 
un'^potted (see Fig. GU2}. The body is usually thick 
and heavy. » The colour of the whole insect is usually 
dull, though often the markings are very elegant when 
examined closely. A few Noctuce are brightly coloured, 
or bear metallio spots on the wings. The larvaa are 
usually smooth- skinned and dull in colour, or are marked 
Avith bright lines, and spots occasionally. They generally 




Fio. 599. Lackey Moth. 

have five pairs of prolegs, though, in a few genera 
{Pluaia, Ac.), the middle pairs of prolegs are sinall, or 
absent, forming a transition to Ihe next tribe. Many of 
the larvie are most hurtful to garden produce. They 
usually go underground to change into pupa. See 
Uameatra, Mootoa, Plniia, and Potkerb Kotks. 

4. The Oeometrina, or Looper Moths, are readily dis- 
tinguiahed from all others, except the few Nocium mou- 



Motka — continued, 

oomb-llke in the males. The colours are mosldy 'diill, 
often with very elegant lines or bars, but with neither 
stigma on the wings; a few are bright in colour. In a 
few genera, the females are nearly, or quite, winglew. 
The pupa are usually concealed underground, in earthen 
cells. The larra usnally feed exposed, or may spin leUTes 
together, to obtain protection against danger from without. 
The Looper Moths are for less widely hurtful than the 
Noctum^ yet seyeral species may be found referred to 
more at length under OooMberry or ICagpio ltotk« 
Hybemia, and Winter Motk (which see). 

A knowledge of many of the Microlejiidoptera, despite 
their very small size, is of great importance to gardeners, 
since they injure extremely the leaves and other parts of 
plants. The three great tribes of this group are as follows i 



) f 



Fia. 601. Tapocrra Moth. 

1. Pyralidina. In this tribe are contained the largest 
of the MtcroB ; but they seldom do much injury to garden 
produoe, hence they need not be dwelt on here. They fre- 
fluently approach small Nociuina in habit and appearance. 

2. Tortririnat or Leaf Boiler Moths, are a very 
numerous group of small Moths, iin. to lin. in spread 
of wings. The front wings are broad, with the front 
margin close to the base peculiarly arched ; and one over-, 
laps the other when folded. In colonr, tbo front wings 
are frequently green, brown, rusty-brown, yellow, Ac., 



Fiq. 

or are marked with peculiarly elegant spots or lines. 
Their palpi are short and iuoOnspiouons ; ^eir larVM 
are like those of Noetuina^ save in size, and posseee, gen^ 
rally, five pairs of prolegs. They live, for &e most part, 
between leaves, spun together, or rolled into tubes. £fee 
Leaf KoUere. The larvm are very agile, dropping 
from their tubes at once when a bird tries to eatob 
them there. Many of them are more or less injuxions 



Flo. 600. Tiger Moth 

tioned above, by the larvss being long and slender, and 
moving in a peculiar manner, known as looping. TUs is 
caused by the fact that the middle pairs of prolegs are 
useless, or are entirely wonting. Usually only the pairs 
on the last two rings of the body are present, and the 
caterpillar, in moving along, has to bring the hinder ex- 
tremity forward before fixing it and pushing forward the 
anterior part with the three pairs of true legs. Bvery 
step thus throws the body into a loop. The moths re- 
semble butterflies in tbeir slender belies, and in tiie 
size and form of tbe wings, as well as* in their usual 
attitude when at rest The proboeoie in them is itsually 
amall, or wanting. The antennm are slender, or may be 


Pio. 603. CoDUN Moth. 

to trees, and to oultivated plants, e.p., the Oodlui Ifoth 
{Oarpoea/paa pomonana^ see Fig. G08), and the genus Totirin, 

3. Tinevna is a tribe of very wide numeric extanl 
inolndes the smallest of the Moths, some of the gpeotss 
being extremely minute. They differ from Tortrioina 
in having narrow wings, with long hind fringuif a ilMider 
body; proboscis very small, or absent; palpi 1^, pVD* , 
minent, and ascending; and the hind feet custoiiiarily 
long, and famished with spurs; eyes naked. These,'' 
Moths vary extremely in colour, their beauly dt VK^cUring ; 
under a mioroioope^ being frequently mvMivpassed , m ^ 
insects. The larre are usually smooth, or neariy so, skd 
of tbe ordinary form. They vary much la number 
logs ; five pairs is their nsuid number, but, in a feir, wte ' 
are six ill-formed pairs; in others, there ate ^ 

end othere are almost footless. The lams ^so 
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Ikotlui-- continued. 

rery muoh in thRir habitB, Bome feeding exposed, others in 
trailed, or in mined leaves, or in clothes; and a good 
many make, 'and carry around, neat oases, for their 
protection from injury. Some kinds do considerable 
injury to the crops and to trees ; but the Ttneina, as 
a' whole, are far more injurious to held crops than to 
Srardens. The pupce are usually protected, as in Tortricinat 
hi a web, or cocoon, spun by the larvm among their 
food. See Hawthorn CaterplUara. 

Pterophorina and Aluciivna^ or the Plume Moths, are 
small Moths, in which each wing is divided, lengthwise, into 
from two to six segments, or “ plumes,” resembling small 
feathers. They are of small size, and do little harm to 
cultivated plants, or to field produce in general. 


MOTTLSD VKBXSH MOTH. See Kybemia. 
MOULD. This term is frequently used, very vaguely, 
to denote a large number of microscopic Fnngi that agree 
in being filamentous in structure, and in having the 
spores usually borne on the tips of oertain branches, 
Fometimes scattered, at other timoB crowded in masses, 
tiie arrangements of which are of importance in affording 
means of distinguishing the various kinds of Moulds. The 
Fungi included under the name are exceedingly nume- 
rous, and belong to widely different groups. Many of 
them live on decaying remains of animals, or of plants 
tlmt remain damp; indeed, it is scarcely possible to 
prevent their growth in food, clothes, and other hCnse- 
hold articles in damp houses. But, in addition, many 
kinds also grow upon living plants, and are most de- 
structive at times in their attacks upon certain of them ; 
e.p., Peronoepora infeetane^ on Potatoes ; P. gangUformiey 
on Lettuce, &o. Only these latter kinds very greatly 
oonoem gardeners. The injurious kinds wUl be found 
treated of under the headings of the plants injured by thorn. 

Moulds are often divided into two groups, viz., the 
Black (Dematiei)f having the threads dark because of 
thickened cell- membranes; and the White (Maced 
which have no thick cell-membranes, and cannot always 
be clearly distinguished from the Mildews (see Mildew). 
It is to the White Moulds that the more harmful kinds 
belong, particularly to the genus Peronoepora, A good 
many of the Moulds, we have reason to believe, are only 
earlier stages of Fungi that belong to groups more 
complex in structure when mature; whilst a consider- 
able number have the power of producing spores that, 
when lying in fluid which contains sufficient food, re- 
semble the Yeast Fungus in appearance, in tlio mode of 
forming new cells, and in causing fermentation in the 
flnid if it contains fermentable sabstanoes. Good 
ventilaiion, and prevention of overcrowding, ore essential 
in diminishing the risk of injury from Moulds to green- 
hKmsfl subjects. Direct applications to plants containing 
parasites inside their tissues are uselets, since the 
parasite cannot be reached, and the host-plant itself 
snl^B. It is advisable to destroy diseased plants by 
fits, if praotioablo; and seed should not be ti^en from 
IbftiM. Plants of dry soils are less liable to damage 
from’ injoiy by Fungi than are those in damp situations. 

the healthier the subject, as distinct from mere 
. Ifixorlanoe, the less likely will it bo to suffer injury 
from the growth on it of Moulds. 

MOULDZHa, or SAHTBZHChUP. The process 
Of adding or drawing soil round the base of oertain 
idaate,' more especially kitchen garden crops, either for 
-^ .purpose , of blanching their stems, or for insuring a 
'grater depth above the roots, and in the limited space 
bohapied by them in comparison with the tops. Moul^g, 
;|ifariihittg-up^ is invariably attended with good results 
proottsed amongst Beans, all the plants of the 
tribe, . Peas, Potatoes, Ac. It is nsually per- 
‘ when different subjects have become esta- 
and nro growing freely. . 


MOUNTAIN ASK. See Nyxue Anouparia. 
MOUNTAIN AVBN8. A garden name of Dxyae 
ootopatala (which see). 

MOUNTAIN EBONY. See BaQAinla. 
MOUNTAIN HOLLY. See NemopanthM. 
MOUNTAIN FAHSLEY FERN. See Crypto- 
gramme. 

MOUSE-BAH CHICKWSED. See Oerastium. 
MOUTAN FJEONY. See Fmonia Moutaii. 
MOVING FLANT. See Desmodium gyrane. 
MOWING MACHINES. See Lawa Mowere. 
MUCILAGE. A turbid, shiny fluid. 

MUCHO. A small, sharp point. 

MUCHONATE, MUCHONULATE. Abruptly 
terminated by a hard, sharp point. 

MUCUNA (its Brazilian name). Stnb. CarpopogoAt 
MaeroceratideSt Negretiat and Slieolobiam, Including 
Macranthue, Ord. Leguminoece, A genus comprising 
about twenty-two species of herbs, or tall or rarely 
short and erect twining shrubs, chiefly inhabiting tropical 
Asia and America, a few tropioal African, and one from 
tiio Fiji Islands. Flowers purple, red, or greenish-yellow, 
showy, in axillary racemes. Loaves pinnate, trifoUolate, 
often stipellate. The species are bnt rarely seen under 
ooltivation, except in botanic gardens. They are strong- 
growing climbers, requiring to be plsmted out in good 
loam, in some warm house, and the long shoots trained 
near the glass. Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened 
young wood, inserted under a bell gloss, in bottom heat ; 
or by seeds. The pods of Jf. pruriene and M. prurita 
afford the Oowage, Oowhage, or Cow-itch of the Materia 
Modica. 

H. imbrloata (Imbricated). Jl. large ; vexillum of corolla not 
half the length of the keel, varying from dirty white to purple ; 
wings dark purple, shorter than the keel ; keel cylindrical nearly 
to the end, where it curves upwards and terminates in a sharp 
spiny point; racemes large, thyrsiform, drooping, having the 
appearance of bunches of Idfiok grapes, legume 3in. to 41n. long, 
about liii. broad, bent at the extremities, covered with white 
hairs, which turn black in drying. L ternate, trifoUolate, nearly 
glabrous above, silvery (with hairs) and prominently veined 
bencatlu India. Stove. (B. M. 4945, under name of M. prurita. 
The tnie M. prurita is altogether a different plant) 

MUD FLANTAIN. See Keteraatliera roni- 
formis. 

MUSKLENBSCHIA (named after Dr. H. G. Mueh 
lenbeok, 1798-1845, a Swiss physician.) Syn. Sarcogonum. 
OsD. PolygonecB. A genus comprising about fifteen 
species of greenhouse or hardy, often climbing, shrubs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of Australia, New Zealand, the Pacific 
Islands, and extra-tropical Soni^ America, or the Andes. 
Flowers small, within sheathing fasoionlate bracts; fas. 
cicles Bometimos solitary in the axils, often in short, axil- 
lary or terminal, simple or paniculato, spikes or small 
racemes; perianth five-fid. Nut obtuse or acutely tri- 
gonal. Leaves alternate, petiolate, sometimes smaU ,and 
Bub-orbioulato, sometimes large and cordate, deltoidf, or 
sagittate. Only three species coll for description in 
this work. M. eomplexa is a hardy climber of great 
beauty. It enjoys a sunny position, and well drained or 
sandy soil, and maken an effective subjeot for the upper 
and drier parts of the rockwork, where it forms a dense 
prostrate bush. In habit, it is dense and diffuse) and, 
from the distinct form and oblonr of its foliage, together 
with the graceful shape of the spray-like branches, it is 
most desirable and valuable for cutting purposes. All 
the species are propagated by cuttings, which should be 
taken in early summer, becoming thereby nicely rooted 
before winter sets in; the hardy ones may be put in 
any shady position ont of doors ('&ongh a frame is pre- 
ferable), and the greenhouse species planted in pots in 
heat. 

SL adpreMa (adpressaf^ ft, piiik, small, in many-flowered, 
panlcied spikes. Nut hmkt trigonous. 1. ^in. to 2bi. long, 
petiuled, cordate or broadly oblong and truncate at base, obtuse, 
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acute, or apiculate, ^labrouM, in younfi planttt trjloiKMl. Anatialiii, 
Ac.. 1822. A lurf(,\ minblinf', and rfiiubinff, Imfy, greenhouse 
busii Hyn, Poljt/omiM mipremim (under whicli nuiue it in 
in B M. 3145). 



Fig. e04. Mvriilrnbeckia comflexa. 


BL OomiAaza (embmeing). fi. gi'een, ineonspiciions. August 
fr. of a transparent «ax-IJke substance, tlie tootlidike divisions 
1 „• . , , icicles, hanging in small dusters on 

lie more ripened stems. 1. alternate, scntie- 

Sew Zealand, 1870. Hardy. 8ee 

Fig. 604, 

II. platyolada (flat-branched), /i. white, in lateral, few or many- 
flowered fascicles, sub-sessile. Blossoms almost tliroughout the 
\ear. Beiries bright red, finally dark purple, f. memtimnous, 
Lashtle, oblong dancefilate, or hastate-lanceulMte. Bninches leaf- 
less or sparsely foliate. Siilonion Islands, 1863. A remarkable, 
glabrous, erect, greenhouse shnib. SYN, Coceohba pMyektda 
(under which name it is figured in Jl. M. 5382). 

HUELLBSA (named after Otto Frederick Muller, 
17B0-1784, a Danish botanist, and one of the editors of 
the “Flora Danica”). Syn. CowWoudio. Obd. hegumi- 
noscB. A genus comprising a couple of species of trees, 
the one inliabiting tropical South America, and the other 
(not mncb known) the hotter parts of Mexico. Flowers 
violet or whitish, in axillary or lateral racemes; calyx 
truncate, very shortly or obsoletely toothed; standard 
broad, ovate or anb-orbionlato, oxanrionlato. Leaves 
alternate, impari-piunato ; leaflets opposite, exstipellato. 
M. moniltformis, the species introdnoed to cultivation, is 
a tall, evergreen, woody, stove climber, differing from 
Lonchocarpuit in the pod, which is thick, and of a dry, 
fleshy consistence. For onltnre, see Lonohooarpiifl. 

M. moBlliflDniili (necklace- pudded). ft. whitish, dUpesed in 
simple, axillary racemes. 1. impari-plnnate, with two poire of 
ovale, acute, glabrous, petiolulnte leaflets. Tropical America, 1782. 

KxrawoBT. A common name for Artemisia 
▼iilgarie (which see). 


XmCIA (said to be the Indian name). Obd. Cueur* 
bitace<e. A small genna (one or two speoiea) of atove, 
climbing, berbaoeona plants, inhabiting Aaia, Africa, and 
tropical Anstralia. M%kia is allied to Bryomat but differs 
in the solitary or faaciculate female flowers, the oampann* 
late calyxi the connective being produced at the apex, 
the spherical sessile berry, and the sorobionlate aeeds. 
For onltnre, see Momordioa. 

M. aoaliralla (dightiy scabrous}. A yellow, 'small. iV. scarlet 


when ripe, Atn. in diameter, c. Mtue or lobed, wnh simple 
Is. India, Ac An elegant llttie annual 


tendrils. 


WLBE&RT (Morue ntgra). The Mulbetry-tree haa 
been an object of cultivation in Asia, and in some parts 
of Europe, from a very remote and, poaaiblj, unknown 
period, not to much on aoooimt of its fruit as for the 
use of the leaves, which are celebrated for providing silk^ 
worms with food; silk, however, of superior quality is 
produced when the White Mulberry (M. alba) is the 
food-plant. The fruits are, however, very juicy when 
well ripened, and have a sub-acid flavour. They are 
oocasionally used for dessert, and are also sometimes 
preserved, or made into a sort of syrup or wine. Many , 
trees of largo dimonsions, and of a very great age, are to 
be found, aa the Mulberry is extremely long-lived when 
planted in a doop, somewhat moist soil, and in a favoured 
situation. The first trees grown in England are stated 
to have been introduced in 1548, and planted in the 
gardens of Syon House. A groat stimulus sGoma to have 
been given to Mulberry cultivation at the latter part of 
the sixteenth, and the beginning of the seventeentii, oen- 
turies, when, it is recorded, “Mulberry gardens were 
common in the neighbourhood of Loudon; but, either 
I from the climate, or the prejudices of the people, the 
growth of silk never prospered.” In the same neigh- 
bourhood, at the present time, the tree snooeoda and 
ripens its fruit well as a standard. Mulberries also thrive 
in all the more favourable parts of tlie country, but 
require a warm aspect and wall protection in the North 
of England, and in Scotland. It is questionable if the 
fruits are of sufficient merit, generally, to warrant such 
valuable space being devoted extensively to their onlti- 
vation. Whore there is an orchard-house, a good-sized 
bush or standard tree may bo grown in a tub or largo 
pot, and excellent crops obtained, which will well repay 
for the protection afforded by their superior quality. The 
fruit does not keep long ; consequently, the sooner it is 
used after boooming ripe, the bettor. 

Propagafton, There are various methods by which 
the Mulberry may bo propagated, namely, by seeds, by 
cuttings, and by layers; also by budding and grafting. 
Seeds should be washed from ripe fruits, thoroughly 
dried, and stored in bags, in a cool place, until spring/ 
they may be sown under gloss in March, or in the open 
ground in May. Except for obtaining stocks, this method 
is not much practised, as the plants are so long in reach- 
ing a size large enough for fruiting. Cuttinp, 1ft. long, 
with some two-year-old wood attached, should be taken 
from well-ripened parts of the upper brancles, either in 
early spring or in autumn, and be planted deeplv, in a 
Hhady border, bo that only about two eyes are left above 
ground. Even large braiiolies themselves will root if 
inserted as deep as possible, and protected daring winter. 
Those latter should bo kept steady and upright, by eaoh 
being tied to a stake. Layering young braarohes it a 
common mode of propagation, also performed in autumn 
and spring, by any of the usual metboda of layering that 
are available. Shield-budding is snooessfally prootliied on 
the Continent, in July and August, on stocks obtained 
either from ^-eeds or onttings. Grafting is also praoticalde, 
but is not much adopted, as the tree bleeds so mnoh' 
when out. The Mnlbeny-tree succeeds in almost any 
good garden ground, but prefers a deep, rather Ugkt, 
and somewhat moist soil, in oold or wet situations, and 
in those which suffer muob from drought, the fruits are 
liable to drop before getting fully ripened. .When the 
trees are planted on lawns, or in orchards, and the ground 
beneatii covered with turf, the fruits may be o<&eeted 
in a clean state, after being allowed to ripen so as ib . 
fall off ; the latter are mnoh sought after, and quidkly * 
devoured by birds, Mulberry is amongst the ktept 
of trees to burst into leaf in spring. The fdliage is of 
a remarkable dark or bright green oolonr, in eqntrast 
with other trees in summer ; and it is wholly destroyed 
by the first appearance of frost in anttunn. 

XV&BBBBX ZBOlJjr. Sm BCorindn. 
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KVXiBBBBTi 1PA78&. See Broiuiioa«tia p»py- 
rifwft. 

umcsa&. The proceii»i of applying^ variona anb- 
atanoes as a oovering for soil above the roots of trees and 
plants, in order to prevent evaporation* and so preserve a 
nniform degree of heat and moisture. Mulching is also 
largely praotised for other reasons* more particnlarly that 
of supplying a top-dressing of rich manure to established 
plants, BO that its nutritive properties may be washed 
down by rain or artificial watering. All recently trans- 
planted trees and shmbs, more especially fruit-trees, are 
greatly assisted by being provided with a Mulching of 
litter, half-rotted manure, loaves, or something of a 
similar description. This acts beneficially in retaining 
warmth and moisture, thus considerably neutralising the 
evil effects of- drought, extreme cold or heat. Straw 
chaff, short litter, oocoa-nnt fibre, and spent tan, are 
excellent non-oonduotors, where enriohing properties are 
not required. For plants or trees needing help in 
summer, to perfect thoir flowers or fruits, a Mulching 
of fresh horse-dung, or good rotten* manure, laid on the 
surface of the soil, and well watered occasionally, will 
often prove of immense permanent benefit. 

HVXiOSDXUM. This genus is now inoludod, by 
Bontham and Hooker, nnder Lactuca (which see). 

KVLLBnr. See VarWonm. 

MITLTXVJJUOVS. Very numerous, or arranged in 
many rows. 

MULTZPX]}. Cleft half-way into many parts. 

KUZ.TXPABTXTS. Divided into many parts. 

WimiTXA named after Heinrioh Mundt, a botanist 
of the seventeenth century). Stn. Nylandtia. OuD. 
Polygaleae. A monotypio genus, the species being a 
small, mnoh-branohed, spinous, rigid, greenhouse shrub. 
It thrives in sandy peat. Propagated in May, by stiff 
young shoots, placed in sand, under a bell glass, in a 
cold frame. 

K. aptaoaa (spiny). /I. white, with a red keel, small, sessile. 

January to May. t. scattered, spatliulate, obtuse, lather 

mucronato. Branches smooth, spinescent at the apex, angular. 

A 2ft. Caiw of Good Hope, 1780. 


MVVTXHOXA (named after Abraham Mnnting, 1020- 
1083, at one time Professor of Botany in the University 
of Oteoeningen). Onb. Tiliaeem. A monotypio genus, 
the species being a handsome, small, stove evergreen 
tree or shrub. A compost of sandy fibry loam and leaf 
motild, is suitable. Propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripened shoots, placed in sand, under a glass, in heat. 

X* Oalabora (Oalabura). /. white, lin. in diameter, resembling 
‘those of the Bramble ; pedicels in pairs, or soinetimeH in fours. 
' axillary, one-flowered. June. Z. sessile, oblique, semi-cordate at 
the base, lanceolate, villous beneath, 4in. to Sin. long h. 12ft. to 
25ft. Tropical America, &c., 1690. An infusion of the leaves is 
used as tea in Caraccas. <B. M. 6962.) « 


XV&JJEiTXA (nam^ul after .lohn Von Muralt, 1045- 
1738, a SwisB botanist). Ord. Polygalecs. A genus 
oomprising about fifty speoies of greenhouse, densely- 
blEanohod, cimali shrubs or nndor-shrabs, oonfined to South 
AfHea. Flowers small, axillary, sub-sessile, solitary. 
I^eavea few or fasciculate, small, rigid, often aoioulate. 
2f> Heieteridf the speoies best known to cultivation, is 
alXDst perpetually in hower under good treatment. It 
tlnrivee best in a peaty soil, to., which should be added 
plenty of sand. Propagated by cuttings of short yonng 
iboete, placed in sandy peat, under a hand glass. 
0iailar oulture will bo suitable for the other speoies. 

flllllannta (threail-fornied). ft. reddish, axiUaiy, sosHile, soli- 
tary, sbmier than the leaves, rather distant, beardless. Flower- 
* me dnrhig the greater part of the year. Z. alternate, somewhat 
remote, awUbap^. A 12ft. 1600. (A. B. R. 4M, under name 
Of Pe^ggala 

MU XtSvtorl* (SeUter's).* ft. purple, small, axillary, sessile. 
Janoarr* I. triquetrous, stiff, spiny at the apex, in bundles. 
Memel^pnhemloal. A 2ft, to 3ft. 1787. (P. M. a iv. 150.) 


Xnraltia — continued. 

M. atlpulaoea (stipuled). A red, lateral, beardless. June. 

Z. ternate, linear, acuta A 3ft. 1801. (A. B. a 363, under name 

of l*olifjal% stipulacea.) 

MmXCATE. Covered with short, sharp points. 

KntMATA (named after John Andrew Murray, 
1740-1791, a Swedish botanist, onoe Professor of Medi- 
cine and Botany in the University of Gottingen, and a 
pupil of Linnieus). Syr. Chalcas. Oud. Rutacem. A 
small genus (about four species) of unarmed stove trees 
or shrubs, inhabiting ti'opical Asia and tropical and 
Western sub-tropioal Australia. Flowers rather large, 
solitary, axillary, or disposed in terminal oorymbs or 
in axillary cymes ; calyx fivo-fid or five- partite ; petals 
five, free, linear-oblong or ovate-lanceolate, imbricated. 
Berry small, one or two-seeded, oblong or ovoid. Loaves 
pinnate ; leaflets petiolnlate, ounoate at ba.se or nn- 
equilateral, entire or obscurely ereuulate. The species 
thrive in a compost of turfy loam and peat. Pro- 
pagated by cuttings of ripened wood, 'which should be 
taken with leaves intact, and inserted in sand, under a 
bell glass, in moist bottom heat. 



Fio 60b. Murray A kxotjca, showing Habit, and Flowering 
Bmnchlet (natutal sisso). 


BC. exotioa (foreign), ft, white, fragniiit; peclunc^us numy- 
flnwered, corymbose. August, /r, red, routiuisb, one-seeded, 
Z., leaflets seven to nine, obovate, obtuse. A 10ft. India, 1771. 
See Fig. 606. (B. It. 434.) 

Bl. pnilimilata (panic ulate). This is a mere form of the above, 
only differing in its fe\rei‘-fluwerud pedunrles and more arboreems 
habit 

KU&VCIJJA. Included nnder PMiiflora ( which see). 

iroSA (Mot/s is the Arabic name of the genus, but 
Linnffius says he named it after Antonins Musa, the phy- 
sician of Augustus). Banana, or Plantain-troo. Ord. iSVi/a- 
mi'McB. Of this genus about eighteen plants have boon 
desoribod as species, but some of these are merely culti- 
vated varieties. They are large -growing, stove, herbaceous 
plants, oonfined to the tropical regions of the globe. 
Flowers borne on a long nodcUng spike, clustered together 
in groups, proteoted by largo, sometimes highly ooloured 
braotp ; calyx elongated, striated, the apex trifid, or throe 
or five-toothed ; corolla shorter than the calyx, or almost 
equal. Fruit fleshy. Leaves large, long. True stem very 
small ; the sheaths of the leaves, however, arc very long, 
and closely compacted, so ns to form a kind of false 
stem. Musas are handsome foliage plants, available for 
culture in large pots or tuba when rcciuirod to be movable, 
or they may be permanently planted in houses which afford 
sufficient heat and space for thoir development. Some 
of the hardier speoies, under the first-named treatment, 
may be utilised for sub-tropical gardening outside, iu 
summer. M. Ensete and BT. superba are two of the best 
and hardiest for the purpose. A sheltered position is 
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necesaaryf the leaves being: tom by roni;>i wind. 

M, coceinen, a dwarf-gTowiiigr slondcr spocioH, with a 
brightly-coloured infiorescence, may be grown well in 



weU'knowii * 
manyothen. See 


cofitinued* 

VL Cnvandlahli (Cavendish's).* I deei ,, 
long. lit. tom wide. A. 5ft. to 6ft. China. IhS 
dyrf-j go wing species, requiring less heat than 

K. oooelnaA (soarlot).* /I., inflorescence termtDa]„ 
about 1ft. long, furnished with spatbes of a brilliant 
scarlet, tippm with yellow. Flowerinff at varloas 
times throughout the season. {. entire, oblong, about > 
3ft. long ana 6in. broad, bright dark green. Pseudo- 
stem about Sin. * In circumference. A. 4ft. Cochin 
China, 1793. A very ornamental plant. (A. B. B. 
47; B. M. 1569;L. B. C.476.) 

M. Snseta (Knsote).* I ohlong, nearly erect, about 
16ft. long and 4ft. wide, of a fine bright green, with 
a broiid, bright crimson, stout midrib. Pseudo-stem 
usually very thick, attaining someUmes a diameter 
" ... . than 3ft. at the base, and a height of from 
13ft. to nearly 2Qft. Abyssinia, 1863. Ilie best- 
wn species in this country, being the hardiest and 
best adapted for sub-tropical gardemng. (B. M. fi223.) 
BE. paimdtaiaoai (Paradise). Adam's Apple PlantMn. 
Jl.y spadix nodding, fr. ascending, long-snl ‘ 
drieal, incurved, lln. long. 1. oblong. 

A. 20ft. Tropics, 1690. (L. B. C. 6841) 


Mt.SA (^AVKKfJieUlI. 

lOin. pots for winter decoration of tropical bousoe. 
Musas roqniro a strong loamy soil, with ]ilonty of manure 
added, and almost any amount of boat and moisture 
may be given in enmmer. fu winter, a resting aeason 
should bo allowed, water being almost, or, in some 
case, entirely, withheld. Propagation may bo effected 
by seeds, sown in heat, during spring; and most of 
the species produce suckers, which also afford a ready 
method of increase. The plants are sometimes cultivated 
for their fruits, but not extensively, on account of the 
great sfmoo. and the amount of heat required. Jlf. Caveti- 
flii/hti is the most compact-growing spi’cies for this 
purpose, and the one which is, perhaps, most certain to 
succeed. Strong suckers must be obtained to start with, 
and grown on in pots until established. They should 
then bo planted in a prepared bod of very rich soil, and 
encouraged to grow vigorously by maintaining a high 
temperature and humid atmosphere. The time taken in 
growing plants to fruiting size varies considerably ac- 
cording to the treatment given in cultivation. A stem 
which produces a bunch of fruits, dies away very soon 
afterwards, but one or more strong euokers usually pro- 
ceed from the base before this takes place. 

II. 

about 


Fio. C07. Mi'sa icubACKA, showing (1) Ilabit, (2) detached kouug 
InfructeBcence, and (3) Cluster of Fruits. 

(ro<>y). Mauritius Plantain-trM. spadix nodding 

ellipP^ 


.r erect; ninle flowers deciduous; spathe elliptio, very obtiisei 
March, /r. oblong. L oblong, unequal or obliquely cordate at 
the base. Mascareno Islaiidii, dc., cultivated 1606. ,8ed Fig. 
607, (B. B. 706 ; Jj. B. C, 616.) 

U saiurillsiea (blocsiy). ,/r. yellow ; bracts bloo<l-red. t. linear^: 
long, 2|fi. long. 8tem 3fi. to 4ft. high. Assam, 1872. (B. M. 
Htplentimi (wise men's).* True Banana. 1. deep green, 


oblccig, from 8(t.'to 10ft. long, and .1ft. wide. A. 20fi. Tropics, 
1728. There aro a great number of varieties of this species, wtttl ' 


pniplis] 

with a purplish tinge, 

prominent midrib. Angola, 1871. A very 
species, with a sturdy growth. 

IL ■— amlOU (Assam). 1. crowded, tufted, elliptic-laiiccolatc, 
stalked, about 1ft. in length, very uneqiuil-sidod at the Iuihc, acute 
’ll the apex, and running out Into a slender^ tendriMike point; 
giM. with a narrow pui^ border. Pseudo-steikui slender, about 
Uft. high, grm. Aetsm. 1871. A dwarf-habited «kd elegant 
ifiaA, and aa eMeUeni mOiM <<nr tiri>le deematioB. 


OMM (African). L oblong, petiolatc, in the young plant 
3ft. long, spreading, of a briglit green cnUiui, the petiole 
ih, with a narrow purple margin. PBeudo-stems also flushed 


the fruits varying much In form, colour and flavour; i, 

tlie large cluaterN weigh as much as 701K or 801b. The fmit, wbkh • 
Is eaten either fresh, cooked, or dried, is of the highest lioportaliee 
to the inhabitants of the tropics of both Uie Old and Bow Worldil, 
''Though less nutritious than wheat or potatoes, yet the space 


ow purple margl 
;e, wbicn is rquUnued alonj 


^ the back of the 
ine dwarf-liabited 


occupied hy their culture, and the care required, are jw veiT ttUCl 
less, that Humboldt has calcnlatecl the produce of mmmae qetfl)* 
pared to that of wheat os 133 to 1, and to that ef potatoes Si44 ' 


to 1 ” ("^Treasury of Botany "). 

If. B. wittatA (striped).* 1. with a bright green groflnd, ^ 
and blotched with White. Tropical Africa, 


fully striped 
An elegant variety. 

IS. Buma.ir»ii» 


(B. M. 6402.) 

1. 


„ ;B (fiuinntmn).* 

alaucoiis^reen, pn^ttily Imirked with imnsverse, < 
less confluent, chestnut spots. Humatra, 188(k 1 
IIL iiip«rlNt (simerb).*^A obl^g. Pseudo^tem Iwcdkit at 
Imaa. A ICdia. dm,, 1820. A very dIstiM aadliflndiOBy 
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inoeUw* TesembUng JT. EvmU^ only more compact. Bee Fig. 608. 
(B. M« 3849.) 

M. irflntitta (velvety). JL yellow, on an erect punilo spadix ; 
' lower ones densely velvety. 1. about 3tft. long, and nearly 1ft. 
broad, unequal at base, decuneut on the petiole, which k lift, 
long. Stems stouh uin. in diameter, and about 4ft high. 
Assam, 1876. (B. O. ffi3.) 

M* MtetM (sebxat* L oblong, dark green, with broad blotches 
of btonsy-red and purple, irregularly scattered. Pseudo-stem 
slender, h. 10ft India, 1820. A veiy distinct and desirable 
dwarf-growing species. 

MmiCADXini. S$e Vitin wnlpiaa. 

XUSOASZ (from Mo$chu8f Mnsk; alluding to the 
■mell of the flowers). <9rape Hyacinth. Including 
Botryanthw, Obd. Lilic^eiB, A genua of very pretty 


XUKUUrl — continued. 

freely. For obtaining offseta, the old bnlba ahonld be 
lifted early in the autumn of every seoond year. When 
none are required, they may be left alone for a much 
longer period, and allowed to inorease. An annual top- 
dressing of fresh soil may be given with advantage in 
early spring, before the flowering season commences. 

1C. osstlvBle (summer). A yellow, with green riba the upper ones 
tinged with purple ; scape tin. to 61n. high, erect, pale green, 
mottled with purple below. June, h bright green, lonipUnear. 
deeply concave. Native country unknown. 1877. (B. BA. 6269.) 

K. armenlaoiim (Armenian), jl, bright dark blue, with three 
small yellow dots near the month of the perianth, disposed in 
a dense spike about 2iin. long, very agreeably fragrant. May. 
i. concave, acuminated, 9in. long, ^lu. broad. A bin. Armenia. 




Fio. 608. floweeinu Piant and detacubd Floweb op Musa suprrba. 


hardy bulbous plants, natives of Europe, North Africa, 
a^d Waetem Asia. A great many plants have been 
daiMbad aa speoies, but p:ik>bably not more than forty 
" * tualKy dirtinot. Flowers suffused with blue, or 
gremiUah-bfaia or white, pendulous or nodding, racemose, 
peidij^ maB, tabular, globose, often oonstricted at the 
tuottilif with a i aa ll reflexed lobes; soape simple, leafless. 

radioaJi, ftm, linear, rather fleshy. Bulbs tuni- 
uatro' - The q^eoies of Musoari are well adapted for 
pi a milii y In ' the mixed or shrubbery border, and for 
MtosWaiiig in aimny spots amongst short grass, &o, 
T%y^miooeed ia almost aigr soil and situation, but in- 
rapidly where the fonner hi rioh, and of a 
,^tpm flaioiiiitioa. Fiopagatio]| is readily effected 
of and by seedti which latter ripen 


ancons. A 6in. to 18tn. Eurm, 1696. A well-known 
ana pretty plant (S. B. F. O. 16; B. M. 167, under name 
of JayaoifUhvt hoiryoidtt.) This spcmss has two or three 
varieties, including ofbum, with white, and pallidum, with pale 
bins flowers. 


inflexeA ^rihg. i. linear, iumcid, longer ihan the flo 
A bin. to lOhi. Sidly, 1836. (8. B. F. G. ter. U. 369.: 

X ootnosam (tufted). A* sterile ones blue, twenty to thirty, 
corymbose ; fertile perianth obovoid-urceolate, amethystine-olive ; 
racemes loose, forty to one-hundred flowered ; soape Ut or more 
long, dnsky-n^tted. April f. three <Ar four, fleshy-herbaceons, 
pale green, Imear-loi ate, 1ft to l^ft long, jin. to lin. broad. 
I^th Europe, 1696. See Fi|B^ 609. (B. m, 133, under name of 
Byaainthw eemotut,) 

8b 
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K. o. ttonsCrMnm (monatrous'tufted).* Feathw Bytoliith. 
A. bluish-violet, all barren, and the inflorescence transfonned 
into a dense tuft of slender ramiflcatlona Barly summer. 
1. linear, toothed at the etktM. longer than the flower-stem. h. lit 
to lift. South Kurope, 1666. A very remarkable and distinct 
form, far too rarely seen in our gardens. 



Pio. 609. Bacemb op MUSCARI comosum. 

M. eonotxmiuil (neatX JL bright blue, tipped with white, 
strongly scented ; raceme dense, over lln. long ; scape ^n. to 
4in. long. Spring. 1. llnear-sub-terete, bin. long, about lln. 
broad. Native oounh 7 uncertain. 

M. oonlonm (conical). Jl., fertile ones bright violet-blue ; sterile 
ones few, light blue ; raceme dense, obJong-oonical, lln. long ; 
scape slender, bin. long. March. 1. flaccid, six to a bulb, nsany 
1ft. long. Cauipagna. 

II. dllQtam (diluted). Jl., perfect ones deep violet ; sterile ones 
pale violet, crowded, sessile ; raceme dense, iMn. long ; scape 4in. 
in bin. long. Spring. (. several, linear, flacod, 1ft. long, under 
lin. broad, red-purple at base. Native country unknown. 

H. lilwMll (Blwes').* Jt., sterile ones bright blue, few; raesme 
dense, |in. to Hn, long ; scape slender, 3in. to 4in. lung, reddish 
at base. April. L several, flacdd, terete, bin, long, half a line In 
diamlter. &rla. 

M. grniidlfiBlliiiii (large-leaved). A. livid blue ; racemes densely 
fifteen to twenty>flow«^ ; scape bin. to bin. long. L five or six, 
fleshy-herbaceous, glaucesoent, lift, to lift long, lln. broad, 
Unear-loiate, flaooi<L 1869. (Bef. B. 173.) 

M. Baldmiolrii (Heldrsidi’s).* /L blue, very similar to tliose of 
if. botri/oidu, but nearly double the site, and arranged In a longer 
raceme. Spring, i linear, flat h. 81n. Greece, 1860. (Ref. B. 
172.) 

K. Intnnin (yellowX JL latgn, very dull yellow at first, but 
changing to a dear, waxy, snlpbnr-oolour, delightfully fragrant 
Spring. I ehanndlM, 8m. to lOln. long. k. bln. South Kurope. 

BL nwemesipiiai (larfs-fnilted). A synonym of if. mogeAafum 
Jtamm. 

M, inloraathiiniisniall-flowered), A. fragrant ; fertile ones bright 
violet; sterile onee pale blue, ndnute; tacemee dense; scave 
slender. 4in. to bln. long. Apru. t bin. to bln. long, Ain. to lln. 
broad, flacdd, linear, e&terete. . 

JL imrpllsfa at first 


M. mondBBtBni (musky).* Musk Hyi 


changing to a groenfsb-ysllow tinged with riolsi, ve» frar^t, 
arrangea In a dsnsa, nearly globoee elualer, abont 24tn. long. 
Spring f. aJtenate, linear, concave, aliout as lung as the flower- 


Museairi — eonttnusd. 

stem, k, 8tn. to lOin. Asia Minor, 109b. A pretty'gnd exceed- 
ingly fragrant but very inconspicueus speolaa (B. M. 73t) 


K. au flawniii (yellowl Jt,, perianth yeUowlsb; teeth purple; 
racemes loose, 2id. to 3in. long, lin. or more thick. (B. aL lobb ; 
S. B. K. Q, 210, under name of if. macrocarpum.) 

BL aegleotum (noglectedX* Jl> deep blue, sweet-scented ; raceme 
dense, thirty to forty-flowered, Uin. to 21n. long, nearly lln. 
wide : scape bin. to Oln. long. 1 linear, filiform, deeply ohan- 
nailed, fleshy. France. Italy. Ac. (O. Aug. 16. 1S34.) 

M. ymUenn (pale). Jl. white, abortive ones three or four sub- 
sessile ; raceme dense, twelve to twenty-flowered ; scape Bn. to 
bin. long. May. L two, filiform, seiui-terete, bln, to Bin. long, 
one line broad, greenish. Crimea, 1822. (& B. F. O. 250.) 

BL MTadoJcnm (paradox).* A blue • black, greenish Inside, 
faintly scented ; mceme dense, conical, 14in. lo^ ; tachis lurid 
purple : scape green, bln. to bin. long. April. I three, erect, 
terete, 8in. to Oin. long. ^in. to Jin. broad. Bulb large. Cau- 
casus. A well-marked plank 

BL raoeaiMiiiii (racemose).* JL dark blue, small, ultimately 
ebauring to a reddish-purple, and sometimes tipped with white, 
smelling etrongly of Plums ; racemes terminal, dense. Spring. 
L linear, stifl!. fleshy, bin. to 12in. long. h. 4in. to 8in. BTarops 
(Britain), Aj^ (Sy. En. B. 1529; B. M. 1^ under name of 
MpacintAui rutitnotui.) 

BL SiowltrtMiiiTii (Ssovtts*).* A. faintly scented; fertile ones 
bright bins ; sterile ones light blue ; raceme dense, lAln. long ; 
scape 4m. to bln. long. March and April. L flaccid, linear-sun- 
tereto, bin. to bln. long, bin. to bin. broad. Bulb rather huge. 
Persia, Caucasus, Ac. 


MUBZJB. A tribe of 8citamin$m. 

Mnra&OOXB. The popular name given to a group 
of Fungi, very numerona in speoies, but with a strong 
family likenoaa, which renders them easily recognisable, 
as will be eeen from the subjoined figuihs (Figs. 610 and 
611). In a limited sense, the name is often nsed to 
denote certain edible Fungi; but, in a wider sense, it 
inolndos many nselese and poieonons kinds, "‘snoh os 
Toadstools, the Fly Agaric, and numerous others belong- 
ing to the genus Aganetw, os well os to certain allied 
genera, viz.. Boletus, Cofiinariut, Hydnum, Laetariui, 
Ae. ; and it is even nsed' occasionally, bnt incorrectly, to 
denote all Fungi. Excluding this last sense, the Mnsb- 
rooms, in their commonly-known condition, are only the 
spore-bearing parts of the plants, and arise from a dense, 
network of filaments (mycelium) buried in soil oontain- 
ing decaying matter, or in the wood of dying or dead 
trees. These spore-bearers generally resemble a cap 
(pilens), supported on a stalk, which is fixed to the 
lower surface of. the oap in the middle, or, less fre- 
quently, to one side of it. The cap may vary from iin. 
to about 1ft. across, and the stalk also varies mn<^ 
in length and in thickness. On the lower surface of the 
oap is spread the bymenium, or surface on whioh the 
spores ore formed. These ore fixed to short, slender 
stalks, of which four stand on the free end of each of 
certain large cells (basidia), whioh ore scattered over the 
hymenium. The latter varies muoh in the mode of at- 
tachment to the cap, and in the degree and modes of , 
folding that it undergoes. The genera and species ndarly 
related to the true Mushrooms have it eas&y separable 
from the tissue of the oap; but Polyporus, and certain 
silled forms have it dosely grown to the latter. The 
snrfooe over which the hymeninm is ipyead, it very 
muoh inoreased, in most of the genera, by being folded , 
in various ways. 

In Ayarieui, the genus to whioh the great majority 
of Mushrooms belong, the lower surfaoo of vtbe oop 
boars numerous thin plates (gills), hanging downwards, 
and radiating from the stalk to the olroQinff ronoe i and 
on the sides of these the spores are fonnod. The gtfls 
may be oontinued unbroken into the stem, or may be" 
separated from it by a narrow spaot. This ditforon^ 
in the gills, the vsried oolonrs of the ^oros, attd tlie 
presenoe or absenoe of the veil — a memhrarMi pasiihg^ 
in the yonng Mnsbroom, from the edgo of the oap to a 
ring round the stalk—are all important oharaoten 
deteraining the genua and speoies of Muihrooa nndet 
eiaminatioa. In JJydwum, the byaeiiitttn is esdltered 
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KiiibrooaM~-coniiniMci. 

OT«r fleshy, tapering ontgrowths, or tooth, on the lower 
surface of the cap; in BoUiua and Polyponttt the eur* 
faoe is formed by retionlately-joinod ridges, that leave 


- A. 



FlO. 610. COMHON MUSHROOM (AOARICUS CAMPBBTRISX 

tubes, or pores, between them ; in Craferellus, it is 
smoo^, or merely wrinkled. Mnahrooma vary exceed- 
ingly in colour, the upper surface of the cap usually 
showing more decided tints than the stalk. Many are 
white ; others yellow ; others red in various tints ; others 
show shades of grey or brown, at times almost passing 
into black. A smaller proportion are some shade of blue, 
or of metallio green ; but they do not show a pure loaf- 
green, dependent on the presence of chlorophyll, slnoo 
they never contain this substance. The surface 
of the oap is usually smooth ; it may be sticky, 
hairy, warty, Ac. Some species change colour, at 
onoe or gradually, if any part is broken. This is 
peculiarly noticeable in some kinds of Holetur, in ^ 
which the bruised surfaces become an intense bine. 

The change to blue is to be regarded as a sign 
that the Mushrooms which show it are poisonous 
or fluspioious in their properties. The smell of 
Mnshrooms Is riightly peculiar, and is usually not flv 
ditRoult to recognise, there being in it eomething 
that reminds one of a closed, mouldy vault or 
cellar. In decay, most of them emit a strong 
nitrous ' smell, some have a most disagreeably 
foetid: stench, but others are rather pleasantly 
scented, like newly dried hay. A onrions pro- 
perty of some Fungi is the luminosity they display, 
in acme kinds, the light is so strong that, in dark 
places, the plamts can be seen from a considerable 
distance. This phenomenon is manifested by spe- 
ciea in varions groups of Fungi; but the most 
•t^ipg examples are met with in the genus 
Agaricttf, eeverid members ^ of which have been 
dhaemd to‘bc Inminons, apparently in the healthy 
fibte. In some, the oap and stalk emit light ; but 
more frcqttently the n^oclium in decaying wood is 
• ihe'lnndiiont p^. Another oharaoteristio of some F 

the ganna Laetafim and several 
cl the appearance, on broken or out 

I, el a milky fluid — tAe latex — which pours out 
'|jr<^ kiig tcbniyw'cella in the tiaanca of lAt plant. This 


Mnahrooma — continued. 

fluid may be 'white, yellow, or orange ; and, at times, 
changes colour after being exposed to the air for a 
short time. In some oases, the latex has a pleasant 
taste, while, in others, it is very acrid. Mush- 
rooms, like Fungi in general, are propagated 
by means of spores, which, as already men- 
tioned, are borne on large cells (basidia), pro- 
duoed on the hymonium. These spores can be 
obtained by laying the Mushrooms, gills down- 
V wards, on paper, which should be of a tint to 
^ 'In contrast with them in colour. They will be 

I / found to map out on the paper the arrange- 

ments of gills or pores, and, in this way, their 
colour in mass also can be easily demoted. 
The colour of the spores is largely employed 
in breaking up the very large genus Agaricua 
into sub-genera Of more convenient size. 

Usea. Mushrooms and thoir allies include 
almost all the Fungi that can be regarded as 
of direct use to man as food-plants. A con- 
siderable number have been, or are, used in 
diet, either because of the amount of nitro- 
genous matter in them, or as imparting a 
pleasant flavour to the articles with which 
they are served at table. But, while it is 
comparatively easy to recognise oertain of the 
well-known edible Mushrooms, great care is 
required to prevent serious results when poi- 
sonous species are gathered by mistake, and 
eaten with the useful ones. Such a mistake 
is not infrequent, since a very great resem- 
blance exists between certain poisonous and 
edible kinds. The Mushroom most generally 
esteemed in Britain is the Common Mushroom {Agaricua 
eampssfris, see Fig. 61 D). It is so well known as soaroely 
to call for a detailed description of its appearance. It is 
largely cultivated, but it is also frequently abundant in 
pastures, especially in natural grass land or meadows. 
At flrst,^ the gills are pale pink, or salmon-tinted, but they 
deepen into a peculiar purplish-brown. The upper surface 
of the oap varies somewhat in colour and smoothness, and 
there is a permanent ring of tissue around the stem, a 





Fro. 611 . Bt. OioiiQjt’s Muui&oom (aoamgus aunomy 

UtUe way below the oap. This Mushroom does not enjoy 
the same high reputation on the Continent of Europe that 
it poesesees among ouiselves ; and. in Italy, it is said to 
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KmlLrooiiui — continued, 

be regarded by the labouring dasses as eren poisonous, 
or, at least, snspioions. 

A nearly allied kind, the Meadow or Horse Mnshroom 
(A. arven8i8)t is oonsiderably larger than the last, and 
grows in similar localities ; bnt its cap is pnre white on the 
top while yonng, and it has paler gills than A. eampestrU. 
It is often gathered in large quantities for sale, but is 
somewhat less dehoate than the Common Mushroom in 
its flavour. These are most abundant in autumn, bnt the 
St. George's Mnshroom (A. ffamboeuMj see Fig. 611), a 
large species, appears in spring. For this reason, and 
because of its flavour, it is much esteemed, and fetches 

high price. The cap is nearly white, the gills are 
pale yellowish, and there is no ring on the stalk. It 
can be dried so as to retain its characteristic flavour. It 
smells strongly of new meal. Numerous other species of 
the genus Agarirus are recognised in Britain as edible. 
Several of these are more abundant in woods than in open 
places, despite the general rule that Fungi from such 
localities are more open to suspicion. From among these 
useful Agarics we may enumerate the following, which, 
for the most part, are less generally known than are the 
preceding; and which are somewhat dangerous to use, 
from their resemblance to certain kinds which arc often 
to be found in similar localities : A, fragranm and A. 
odorus, both with a scent like aniseed; A. ma.rtmn8, white, 
may reach 14in. in breadth of cap ; A. ostreatua and A 
ulmartiM, found on Elm trunks, both with stalk attached 
to one side of the cap ; and A. prunulus, a white Mnsh- 
room, with a smell like meal, found growing in woods. 
Berkeley, ih his ** Cryptogamio Botany,” p. 367, says 
that at least a tenth of the species of Aganrus are 
esonlent. Other Mnshrooms belonging to genera nearly 
allied to Agarieua are scarcely, if at all, inferior to its 
species in their value as food-plants for man ; nor would 
the generic differences between them and Agarirus strike 
anyone not a botanist as of much importance. The 
more valuable of these edible forms are Maraamiva 
oreadea (see Xuramiillg) and Coprinua cumatua. The 
latter is esteemed while the gills are still whitish or 
reddish in colour, but it soon beoomes soft, and de- 
liquesces into an inky fluid; it is common in pastures 
and other open places. Several species of Oortinarvua 
(a genus wi^ rust-coloured siiores and a web-like veil) 
are also edible. All of them inhabit woods. Among 
them may be noted C. violaceua and C. cinnamomeuat 
obaraoterised by their colonrs, to which they owe 
their speoifio names. In the genus Lactariua, notable 
because of the milky juice that its species contain, 
several are dangerous and acrid ; but others are esculent, 
their juice being mild and pleasant in flavour. The quality 
of L. delicioaua is sulfioiently indicated by its name. This 
Mushroom is an exception to the rule that ohangre of 
colour in broken parts is to be reg»ded as a sign of 
poisonous properties, since the milk in it, when fresh, is 
saffron- coloured, bnt, when exposed to the air, becomes 
dull green. 

The genus Ruaaula also includes both poisonous and 
edible speoies, bnt need not be dwelt on hero, as the 
latter are not largely used. 

Cantharellua cihartus, or the Chantarelle, is one of the 
best of edible Mnshrooms. See Cluuit«r^«. Very 
similar in appearance to the gill*bearing Fungi are many 
of those in which the gills are replaced by teeth, as in 
Hydnum (eee Kydamii), or are united, so as to leave 
between them tubes or pores, as in Boletue, Ftetulina, 
and Polyponut and these are usually included among 
Mushrooms. Bolefue includes numerous kinds, much 
like Agarics, but the lower surface of the cap ahows 
very numerous pores. B. eduUi (see Fig. 612) is sold 
in many parts of the Continent of Europe, out into 
thin ilioes, or hung on strings and dried. It Is Uttle es- 
teemed in England. B. meUvalUf which appears in early 


Mnshrooma — continued. 

summer, is said to bo of excellent flavour. Various 
other speoies of Boletua have been recommended aa of 
fair quality, such as B. aureus t B. auraniiaous, Ac. ; while 
others, on the contrary, ore dangerous. 

Polyporua is a very large genus, the speoies almost 
all growing from dying or dead wood, being at- 

tached to the stalk by one side. The' spore bearing 
surface is usually below. The species vary much in 
textnre, between fleshy and woody. Several may be said 
to be edible, bnt cannot be highly recommended. 

Fiatulina hepaticaj or the Beef-steak Fnngas, like the 
I last, grows on trees, usnally Oak, and is much like Poly- 
I porua in structure, but is juicy. The popular name is 
derived from the groat rpsomblance to a piece of beef- 
steak. Its weight may exceed 20lb. It is used sliced 
and eaten with salad, or like true Mnshrooms, and is 
much esteemed as an article of diet. Catsup, or Kotohup, 
made from the jnioe of many kinds, is also a valuable 
prodnet of the group. 



Fio. 612. Boletus epulis. 


Injubtous pRopKKTiEB OF Mushboomb. Bomo of the 
evils attending the use of these plants must be mentioned 
here. Among the more serious are the poisonous effects 
produced when many of them are used as food, these 
effects varying, according to the nature of the' 
from mere nausea to very serious symptoms, or even 
death. Many of the poisonous species are so similar to 
edible ones, ^at the only safe rule to follow is to make 
oneself thoroughly familiar with the latter, or, at leaat, 
with a few of them ; and to use these alone rathdr than 
to risk the oonseqnenoes of using poisqnona kinds by 
mistake. Buies have frequently been ‘ given whereby 
poisonous and edible Mushrooms respectively may be ' 
jrooognised, such as that those should be avoided, or, at 
least, used with great oaution, that grow on wood, or 
have a strong, disagreeable smell, or acrid taste, or tnm 
blue when broken, or are bright red in oolour, or have 
pink spores ; bnt all such rules err by admitting hnrtfi^ 
or excluding useful, kinds, and only famikarity Witn , 
the individual speoies can be safely rdied on as h gbide 
as to what to use. But even edible Mushromns may 
become injurious if kept too long before being eaten; 
hence, they should be used only when fresh, esoept iO . 
the ease of the few, like Mataemiue oreadui OOB 
be dried and preserved for future use. • Aof ymygUxiotUi 
kinds should 1 m oobked for a loi^ time with abondansoe/ 
of aolt and vinegar^ ae the poiaonow proparWti. am 
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qnentiy removed by this treatment. Among the most 
poieonone of tiie commoner Mushrooms is 
fAmanitaJ mutcariutSt or the Sly Agaric, a large Mush* 
room, wi^ a red cap, studded over with pide warts 



Fro. 613. Fly Agaric (Agaricus muscarius). 


(see Vig. ^13), oommon in woods in Britain. This plant, if 
eaten, even in small amounts, causes headaohe, nausea, 
and deliritun, an^ often oonvulaions, followed by stupor; 
and the urine of those who have eaten it, when swal- 
lowed, produces the same effects. It is occasionally used 
as a dy poison, whence its name. Russula emetica, with 
emooth oap and white gills, also found in woods, 
is teiy ^isonous, giving rise to vomiting and purging. 
Man^ qiuiere, more or less virulent, might be dwelt 
tt|ionf '^d spaoe hUow. But, besides directly bad effects, 
many Husluooms are soaroelj less hurtful indirectly, by 
the jirb they do to trees and other plants, unless, in- 
ym suppose the fungi to follow, not to cause, 
ilTrhia this point cff view, Agaricus melUus is 
the most hurtful of the true, or gill-bearing, 
It grows usually in dead or dying wood, 
hi# H also atta^Ei out or bruised eurfhoee, and from 
extends to the healthy wood, and 
ee<^<%snw the latter to deoey. Very frequently, the 
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Vushrooiiui — eonfiniMd. 
myoelium forms black root-like bodies, running between 
the wood and the bark of the tree, emitting short 
bnuK^es at right angles to the larger ones. It is pecu- 
liarly injurious to conifers, and seems to be almost cos- 
mopolitan in temperate senes. Its evil properties may be 
regarded as slightly compensated by its being edible, 
though not highly esteemed because of its acrid, dis- 
agreeable taste. The stalk is yellowish, with a bhtokish 
tinge at the base, 3iu, or 4in. long, at last becoming 
hollow, and near the top bearing a complete annulus. 
The oap is yellow-brown (or may show a greenish tinge), 
with &e centre darker, and bears scattered brown 
soales. The gills are white or yellowish, and are broad 
but unequal. The oap has a peculiar earthy aspect. 
The pore-bearing Fungi are yet more hurtful than Agarics, 
and several species of Folyporus may be enumerated 
that are markedly injurious to trees. Observations 
upon their powers of doing harm have been made far 
more oompletely in (Germany than in our native forests. 
Spaoe will permit here of little more than an enumera- 
tion of some of the more generally distributed of the 
hurtful kinds, s.p., P. sulphureus^ on Oak, Willow, Laroh, 
Ac.; P. dryadeust on Oak; P. hstulinus, on Birch; 
P. igwiarius^ on Poplars, Willows, Ash, Cherry, Ac. ; and 
P. vaporariust on conifers. The nearly allied Trametes 
Pint and T. radietperda are very fatal at times to 
Pines on the Continent; and Fistulma hepatica causes 
the decay of Oak. Wood prepared or made use of for 
building houses or ships is also liable to injury unless 
thoroughly seasoned and kept in a dry place ; and Dry- 
rot is but too familiar to many a householder, beoause 
of the rapid decay induced by the myoelium of Fungi, 
by which the wood is brought into a powdery, rotten 
state. The speoies that generally bring about this con- 
dition are Memlina Itboryni^s (which ses), Poly> 
poms hyhridus, and P. vaporarius; but others idso are 
known to be destructive. 

Bemsdies, Upon the nature of the injuries done 
by Fungi, the remedies must, of course, depend. To 
avoid evil effects from the use of Mushrooms as food, 
great care must be exercised to insure that only edible 
kinds shall be gathered and made use of. Long ex- 
posure to heat in cooking, oombined with the free use 
of salt and of vinegar, has been found to remove the 
poisonous properties of many species, but not of all. 
Should evil results follow the use of Mushrooms in food, 
the readiest means for the removal of the food by 
emetics and purgatives should be resorted to, and a 
doctor should bo summoned without delay. It is hardly 
possible to prevent the death of trees attacked by such 
Fungi as Agaricus melleus or Polyporus squamostts, since 
the wood is full of their mycelium. Unless the trees 
are of very peculiar value, it is better to destroy them 
at once, in order to pevent the Fungus spreading to 
other trees. Prevention is for better thou cure, and 
more regard must be paid to the preservation of those 
still sound than to keeping the diseased one. Young 
trees should never be planted in soil in which there are 
decaying pieces of wood. For the treatment of Dry-rot, 
see Mmiiiw laorysnatta. 

A few words may be added upon the geographical 
distribution of Mushrooms. Many of them are Inown 
to be almost oosmopoUtan, or to be distributed in 
countries very wide apart; while others are, as yet, 
known to occur only in very limited areas, probably 
because of the small number of workers in this group 
of plants leaving our information regarding them very 
incomplete. The genus Agariotts is more abundant, and 
its species are more fleshy, in temperate than in 
tropic^ latitudes. On the contrary, PAypori are more 
numerous and striking in tropical regions. In tem- 
perate climates, Mnrarooms are mort numerous in 
antumn ; but, in tropical countries, they appear ail the 
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year round. In respeot to h&bitat, MnshroomB may be 
met with in all aitnationa where decaying or ^ng 
planta ooonr, or where the aoil ia full of organic 
matter. Hence, they are moat abundant in foreata, on 
the aoil, and on dead or dying treea; and aome apeoiea 
prefer wooda compoaed certain kinda of treea — 
thus, foreata of Eire and other oonifera are ^partionlarlj 
rich in Mnahrooma. Agaricvs afforda examples of pre- 
ferences of all kinds, some eren growing on dead plants 
of other species of thia genus, others in open places, 
but moat in wooda. The snb-genera usually show a 
preference for some one kind of habitat, e.r;.. Amanita 
and Collyhia prefer woods ; Lepiota and Pealliota, open 
places ; OmphaXiaj swamps ; and so forth. Cantharellu*^ 
prefers grassy spots in woods; Coprinue, the neighbour- 
hood of mankind ; Hygrophorue, open places, such an 
meadows and moorlands, even high on the sides of 
mountains ; Hydnum^ the shade of woods , JtiLseula^ soil 
in open places in wooda. Poly port are almost confined 
to woods, or to dead logs. 

Mushrooms preserve badly as fossils; hence, com- 
paratively little is known of them in this state, though 
a few, e.p., PoJ/ypotut lueidust have been found semi- 
fossilised in the later formations. 

Cultivation. The cultivation of the common Mush- 
room {Agaricua eampestria) is invariably work of great 
impor^oe in gardens, a supply being generally expected 
from thofae wherein the means of cultivation are at 
command. Conditions requisite for securing good crops 
seem, in many instances, to be of an exact descrip- 
tion, while, in others, excellent results are attained 
when only ordinary attentiDn is bestowed in prepara- 
tion. This may partly be attributable to the seasons, 
natoral temperatures, and other matters being favour- 
able or otherwise to Fungus growth. Qardenors expe- 
rienced in Mushroom culture, know with tolerable 
certainty, how a bed is likely to succeed from the time 
it is made up and spawned; but there are many cul- 
tivators, noted, maybe, for their success in other depart- 
ments, who, from one reason or another, frequently fail 
to secure satisfactory results from their efforts devoted 
to Mushroom culture. There jire various causes to which 
failure may be attributed, if any of the numerous details 
in cultivation are improperly executed. Attention from 
the first in the preparation of manure, is one of the 
most essential points ; then, its condition when made 
into a bed, respecting the temperature likely to be 
reached by fermentation; afterwards, and last, bnt not 
least — ^to omit a special reference to minor matters — the 
quality of the spawn. Mushrooms are far more exten- 
sively grown, for varions reasons, In winter and spring, 
than they are in summer time, the produce being then in 
great demand, and no supply obtainable from the open air, 
as in the latter part of summer and in autumn. A cool 
temperature, also, is more suitable to their growth, in 
the later stages, at least, and l^is is only with difficulty 
obtained in summer, except by those fortunate enough 
to possess a house or cellar below the ground level for 
devoting to Mushroom culture. The spawn requires a 
somewhat high temperature at first to cause its dif- 
fusion to all parts of the bed, and then a much cooler 
one throughont the later stages of development into the 
Mushroom as it is used. This is well shown by the ap- 
pearance of tiie crop naturally in greater abundance 
outside when the temperature of both the earth and 
air are on tile decline, and the ground is well moistened 
by early autnmn rains. 

Preparation of Manure. Manure from stables in which 
carriage horses are kept, is nsnsUj prqoiirable for Mush- 
room oolture, and, as a rule, none could be better 
suited for the pm^ose. It should be collected eaob 
morning, if possible, and laid separate from the litter in 
a covered ^ed, with an open faent. Here it must be 
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frequently turned, to prevent overheating, and to allow 
of the escape of rank steam. When enough is aooumu- 
lated to make a bed of the desired size, it should be 
kept separate from any that is freshly obtained, the latter 
being put into another heap, and, in turn, similarly 
treated. Eaoh or every alternate morning, the heap 
first referred to must be turned and well ^aken apart, 
until rank steam is no longer present, and the manure 
is just sufficiently moist to hold togetiier when squeezed. 
The time thus t^en in preparation varies considerably, 
according to tiie prevalence of a dry or moisture-laden 
atmosphere. Some cultivators of Mushrooms prefer a 
portion of litter mixed with the manure, while others 
do not. The chief difference is the effect it has when 
the beds are being made, in preventing the mass from 
being rammed too firmly. The degree of firmness 
often affects the period over which the crop is pro- 
duced, by tiiortening or lengthening it in proportion. 
This will be further referred to ; and as good results 
have been obtained both with and without Utter inter- 
mixed, the matter is not one of material importance. > 
Formation of Bede, Spatoning, ^c. The manure, having 
been thoroughly prepared, as above described, should be 
made up at onoe into a bod, a suitable depth for this 
being 9in. in front and about 12in. at the back, if 
against a waU. The size in othot directions must be 
regulated by the amount of manure available and other 
oircumstaucoB. IVhen a supply of Mushrooms is required 
in the shortest possible time, the manure should be 
merely weU trodden, to render it firm, but otherwise it 
should be rammed liard throughont with a brick or hand- 
rammer. It is not advisable to introduce the spawn at 
onoe, as its vitality may bo destroyed if the bed should 
become over-heated. The highest temperature here recom- 
mended at which spawning may be practised with safety, 
is 90deg., and it should bo known for certain that the 
heat is, at the time, gradually receding below that point. 
SmaU pieces of spawn should be inserted in holes made 
with a trowel, about 4in. apart, the manure so removed 
.being used for covering it over. In about a week after- 
wards, or Bomotimes earlier, lin. to 2in. of moist, rather 
heavy loam, free, if possible, from sand, which is very 
injurious, should bo laid all over the surface, and beaten 
hard with the back of a spado. The tiny Mushrooms 
seldom appear in less than four or five weeks from 
spawning, and the time during which the beds remain 
productive afterwards varies very considerably. Mush- 
rooms are often more in demand for various dishes when 
about half than when fully developed. In this stage) 



Fio. 614. MUSHBOOMS (AGARICUS OAMmTRZi). In tM 
** Button*' stage of development, and one older# , 

represented in Fig. 614, they are oaUed ** buttons,** tiie ' 
si^le specimen s^wn being, however, that pf an nldaf 
one. No more should bo out when at tide lise timn Ig 
really neoessary, as it is obvious that the crop wOuld^ 
enlarged considerably by allowing a few days* more grqw«h» ^ 
A snooeesional bed should be ready for ipawid^ by ^ 
time the previous one begins bearing. Oponione difigr 
speoting the Catering of Mushroom beds. It is 
eertaiu that waterh^ frequently proves very 
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tod should be eroided as mnoh as possible; yet it is 
difBenlt to beep the surface sufficiently moist when flre- 
heat becomes a necessity. Sometimes, when beds haye 
become rery dry, a good watering has caused a heary 
crop to spring up; consequently, it is not always an 
injurious practice. The wedls of the Mushroom house 
should be frequently syringed, and the floor always kept 
moist, especis^y when the use of fire-heat is necessary. 

Outnds Culture. Growers of Mushrooms on a large scale 
for market, pursue a different system altogether from that 
just described, by forming their beds in ridges outside. 
These ridges are made on a hard piece of ground, and are 
about 8ft. wide at the base, the two sides sloping some- 


\ 



Fia. 615. ttinoB Mushroom Bed. 

wha.t steeply to the top (see Fig. 615). The manure is 
collected from stables, and turned a few times, but it does 
AOt reoelye so much preparation as is recommended abore 
tot indoor bods. It is well trodden, and the sides are 
beaten hard into shape. After spawning, the whole surface 
is covered with about 2in. of adhesive loam, which is 
usually watered, and tiien beaten with the buck of a 
Bjiade. A covering of litter or long straw, varying in 
thickness aooording to the temperature of the bed, is 
kept over the whole, as shown in the illustration, to 
ward off storms, and preserve, as near os possible, a 
uniform temperature nndomoatli. It is obvious that 
tills system involves a considerable amount of labour 
not required with bods inside, iik covering and uncover- 
ing for every purpose, yet it is practised most snooess- 
fully and very extensively by growers for market. 
Another plan, which may be useful for growing Mush- 
rooms in outside beds, and affording them protection 



Fra, 616. Plan for Protxctinq outside Musbroom Beds. 

b winter, is shown in Fig. 616. Any sort of frame- 
work might be roughly oonstruoted above the bed on 



Fi^k^ ifT. Straw Screen for covrrino Mushroom Beds 

tc place mats or other coverings, and a cord run 
vter Jta tsaten them on. Straw sersens (see Fig. 617), 


MuudirooiiUi^uonftmMd. 

or thatched hurdles, are excellent movable coverings, and, 
being non-oonduoMng, they are well suited for preserv- 
ing an equable temperature, where the admission of light 
is not neoesiary. A crop of Mnshrooms is frequently 
found growing naturally outside in plaoes where they 
are least expected, and snob produce is considered 
superior to that obtained under artifioial cultivation. 
The insertion of some spawn in an old melon bed, in 
the ordinary tnrf of a lawn, or in a small quantity of 
mannre in any old cool frame, are also methods, at 
times, snooessfully practised with but little trouble in 
the summer and autumn. 

Preparafton of Spavm. What would bo more oorreotly 
termed mycelium, is usually, in the case of the common 
Mnshroom, called spawn It is a dense, white, fibrous sub- 
stance, found in quantity amongst old hotbeds, and in 
plaoes where cattle are kept, these situations being most 
snitable for encouraging its growth. A dormant vitality 
is retained by this spawn for a very long time, if kept 
quite dry; consequently, the soil or manure containing 
it may be collected in a loose state, and scattered on beds 
artificially prepared, at any time. A plan which is, how- 
ever, preferable to this, and the one most generally 
adopted is the preparation of spawn in what are called 
brioks, from their resemblance in shape to flat bricks. 
These may be purchased from nurserymen, ready for use, 
at any season, about sixteen being considered equal to 
a bushel. Extensive onltivators sometimes prepare their 
own brick spawn; but only a very few, compared with 
the number who purchase it. One of the modes of pre- 
paration is briefly as follows : Fresh horse-droppings are 
collected and mixed with cow-dung, some using an equal 
proportion of eaoh ingredient, and some a less quantity 
of the former, and a little adhesive loam is added to hold 
the other oonstitneiits together. The whole is mixed 
with liquid stable manure, until as soft as mortar, when 
it is spread on the floor of an open shed, ontil Buffioiently 
dried to form into bricks of the shape and size desired 
These should be set on edge, turned frequently, and 
allowed to about half-dry. Then a hole, about lin. 
■qnare, shonld bo made in one side of the brick, near the 
centre, and filled with good spawn, inoloeing it with a 
little of a similar substance to that of which the bricks 
were made. Prepare a bed of fresh horse-dung, about 
9in. thick, on a dry bottom; build the bricks in a pile 
above it, blowing a space between each two, and cover 
with Utter, so as to retain a temperature underneath of, 
as near as possible, 60deg. Under such conditions, the 
spawn will spread itself throughout the whole of eaoh 
brick, and the latter must be frequently examined and 
removed when they are permeated with a white cloudy 
substanoe, not so far advanced as to show minute threads. 
Good brioks of spawn should be in this condition when 
purchased; otherwise, any part which is too far ad- 
vanced, or, on the other band, not properly permeated 
with mycelium, will be useless. When removed from 
the hotbed, the drying process should be completed 
thoroughly, and the brioks stored in a cool, dry place, 
to arrest any further vegetation, until required for use. 
Other eystems of preparing brick spawn are practised, 
differing mainly in details concerning the proportion of 
the different substances which it is advisable to use in 
the preparation and formation of the brioks. 

Muahroom Houses, A Mushroom house may either be 
a span-roofed stmotore, or one with a lean-to roof against 
the book of a high wall. It should be situated as much 
ag possible in shade, in order that the internal tempe- 
ratures may not be subjected to so mnoh fluctuation, 
by riiason of the sun shining on the roof Hot-water pipes 
shonld be provided for maintaining the proper tempera- 
ture in wtoter; but flro-heat is best done without as 
much as possible. The interior space may be fitted 
up for beds aooording to its sise and shape, by having 
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them on one or both eidei egainet the walle, and a path 
down the centre ; or, the beds placed abore each other in 
the middle, and a path allowed all ronnd, a plan eometimes 
adopted in Bpan>roofed honses (see Fig. 618). In Fig. 619 a 
section of lean-to Mnahroom honse is represented, where 



Fiq. 618. Section or 8pan>roopid Mushroom House. 


provision is made lor placing three beds one above the 
other. Two are nsnallj enough in a honse of anj shape, 
nnless it is very lofty, as a greater space is then avail* 
able for making up and ramming each bed separately 



Fio. 619. Section of Lean-to Mushroom House. 

No light is necessary for the Mnsbrooms; but provision 
should be made for admitting it, to see how to work, 
and darkened shutters may 1 m placed against the win- 
dows at other times. The temperatore should be kept 
as near as possible at SOdeg., to suit the beds that ore 
bearing; the heat of other beds may be regulated by 
coverings of litter, or by movable shutters mi^ to rest 



no. 680. Mushroom Pot. 


on fixed ledges 8ia. above the snrfaee, to as to inclose 
the bed and retain its heal Ifnebrooms are sometimes 


XuahroaaE— eonttnuad. 

sncoessfnlly grown on a small scale in tubs or in large 
pots, as shown in Fig. 620, where A represents the 
loam on the surface, fi the place for inserting some 
spawn, which would, however, be much better ^Mbuted 
in vaaXL pieces, and C the prepared manure. Good re- 
sults are not u^reqnently obtained by this method; but 
it is not worth promising where a more extensive plan 
can be adopted. 

XnSX. S$§ Xlamliui moecliatnH. 

X178X BfiBTXifi (Aromia motchata). Ibis fnseot is 
of rather large sise (lin. to liin. long), and belongs to 
the group of Lonptromia, or long-horned beetles. The 
antennm are eleven -jointed, and, in the male, are longer 
than the body. The beetles are readily recognised by 
the smell of musk emitted by tliem (whence their 
popular name), and by their colour, wbicdi is shining 
metallic green on the body, passing into blue-black on 
the legs and antennas. They can make a sound by rub- 
bing the neok-ahield on the meso-tborax. These insects, 
where common, as they are in various parts of the South 
of England, do great damage to Willows, by feeding, as 
larvm, for several years in the stems of the older trees. 
The larvm may grow to the size of over lin. long, by 
iin. broad. They are yellowish in colour, with darker 
plates and folds on certain parts, and are somewhat de- 
pressed in form, broadest just behind the small head, 
thence tapering gradually. The segments are well 
marked off from one another by constrictions. By 
means of powerful jaws, the larva are able to feed on 
the wood, and often canse the trees to decay. When 
full fed, they form cocoons in their galleries, and there 
change into pnpm. The beetles emerge in July and 
Angnst, and may be found on Willow sisms, or, in fine 
weather, flying around the trees. 

Rsmsdts*. The beetles should be ooUected and de- 
stroyed. The larva may occasionally be exterminated 
by means of a sharp wire pushed into the holes ; or by 
paraffin, or some other insecticide, injected from a syringe. 
Trees which are much infested should be destroyed. 

X1J8S XBLOB. 8 m Cuonrblta moaohata. 

XUBi: OACXX8. 8m Kemialiim. 

X1I88BBDA (a name applied by the Cingalese to 
some of the species). Ord. fiubiaesa. This genus oom- 
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priies ftboat forl^ speoies of mostly store sbrabs or sub- 
shrubs, lurely herbs, ereot or twining, ns*tireB of tropical 
Africa, Asia, and the Paoifto Islands. Flowers yellowish, 
rarely white, in many-flowered terminal corymbs ; corolla 
funnel-shaped, with a fire-parted limb and a rillous throat. 
Fruit oroid, fleshy, naked at the apex from the calyx 
being deciduous. Leares orate, petiolate, rillous or 
glabrous. Sereral of the species are cultirated chiefly on 
account of the large coloured floral leaves or bracts, which 
are formed by the enlargement of one of the oal^ seg- 
ments. Hussasndas are of easy culture in a compost of 
peat, loam, and leaf mould, in equal proportions, to which 
may be added a small quantity of silver sand. Propa- 
gated, during May or June, by cuttings, inserted in 
sandy soil, under a bell glass, in heat. The four under- 
mentioned species are probably the only ones now in 
cultivation. 

K. frcmdoMk (leaf;^ JL yellow ; tube of corolla one-third longer 
than the calyx. May to September. 1. stalked, oval-lanceolate, 
and, as well as brancheSjpubescent. h. 3ft. Tropical Asia, 1806. 
Erect shrub. <B. B. 517 ; B. M. 2099, under name of M. pubesemi.) 
Mm Ittteola (yc^w).*^ Jl. bright yellow, with an orange centre, lin. 
long, slender, the bract-formed calycine leaf |in. long, and pnre 
white; corymbs terminal, trichotomous. Autumn and winter. 
1. almost sessile, ovate-laneeolate, acute, nerved, tomentoso 
beneath. A 6ft. to 6ft. Tropical Africa. A very pretty, erect, 
greenhouse shrub. (B. M. 5673.) 

IK. nuMTOpliylUt (large-leaved), /t, orange, in terminal, trichoto- 
mous corymbs ; large segment of calyx white. July and August. 
I. oTste, downy. Stem simple, ascending, h. 6ft. Tropical 
Asia, 18^. Shrub. See Fig. &1. (B. B. 18^, 24.) 

IK. pabaaoena (downyX A synonym of Jf. frondosa. 

IK. milflara (one-flow'ered). fl. white, sweet-scented, solitary, with 
a long tube. I. opposite, cordato-ovatej sub-sessile. Stem slender. 
Cloohln China, Ac., 1883. A pretty, vigorous, and free-dowering 
herb, suitable for basket culture. 

MMWmSBUL (named after J. H. Mnssoho, once 
Director of the Botanic <^den at Ghent, which he cata- 
logued in 1810). Ord. Campanulacem, A genus com- 
prising a couple of species of greenhouse, ereot, perennial 
herbs or sub-shrubs, natives of the island of Madeira. 
Flowers large, in pyramidid panicles ; corolla yellow or 
oohre-ooloured ; calyx lobes of a like colour, or livid 
purple. Badical leaves large, dentate ; oauline ones 
smadler or few. Musschiaa thrive in well-drained fib^ 
loam, and are propagated by seeds, sown in a gentle 
bottom heat. 

M* aiirea (goldenX* golden-yellow, ereot, in loose panicles. 
Summer. T. crowded, glabrous, lanceolate, dentate. Stem short, 
stout. A 1ft. to 2ft. 1777. SYN. Campanula aurea, (B. M. 6556.) 
IL WMlMtonl (Wollaston’s). Jl. yellow-green, large, l^in. to 
Kin. loim; calyx lobes oblong-lanceolate, acuminate : corolla tube 
oylindiiw. snorter than the linear recurved lobes; stigmas 
radiating, #in. long, revolute at apex ; panicle erect, 2ft. higli and 
upwards, with spreading branches. 1. flaccid, 1ft. to 2ft. long, 
often purpUsh, oblong-lanceolate, tapering to a broad sessile base, 
doubly serrate, succiuent towards the mlddla A 2ft. to 6ft. 1857. 
<B. M!;6606.) 

XVBBXL SOAUB. Bte Avpl* XuW Scale. 

XWTA&O (jStnapis fllha). As a small salading at 
any time of the year, Mustard is largely cultivated for 
nee along with Common Cress (Leptdtum sativum). It 
Is a hardy annual, a native of Britain, and may be raised 
in any quantity from seed, in the way recommended for 
Cress (see Oraw, Oaxdan). The seeds germinate quicker 
than those of Cress, oonsoquently the latter should be sown 
sbout three days in advance, in order that the produce 
frmn both may be in the proper condition for outting at 
the tame rime. The common White Mustard is the one 
in general use as a aalad plant ; bat this, as well as the 
BlMk (SinaptB nigra), is extensively onltlvated for its 
' B^ed, whioh, after preparation, oonstitntes the table 
Maatard of oommeroe. 

MUWTABJi, nHOB. Sae BrydUnum. 
mmmOVM- Pointless. 

MVXmSA (named after J. C. Mutis, 1782-1808. a 
$^th Amerioan botaniit). Obd. Compositw. A genus 
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of about thirty-six species of stove, ^enhonse, or hardy, 
ereot or climbing shrubs, natives of the Andes or extra- 
tropical South America, with a few Brazilian. Flower-heads 
purple, rose, or yellow, large, solitary, terminal, pedunon- 
late; involucre usually cylindrical, with broad imbricated 
soalea ; receptacle naked ; pappus of long feathery bristles. 
Leaves alternate, entire or pinnate, often terminating in 
a tendril. The stove and greenhouse species, which are 
not often seen in cultivation, thrive best in a rich, stiff, 
loamy soil ; and may be propagated, in May, by cuttings 
of half-ripened shoots, pl^ed in sand, under a bell glass, 
in gentle bottom beat. The hardy sorts do well grown 
against a snnny wall, in the open air, and in a moderately 
good soil; they are also increased, during spring, by cut- 
tings, treated as above mentioned, but without bottom 
heat. The species best known to cultivation arc described 
below. 

Mm Mmolmoldea ‘(cobweb-llkeX JL-keads red, solitary. July. 

1. pinnate ; leaflets six or seven, ovate-lanceolate, very acute, 
sessile, cobwebbed beneath, terminated by a largo branching 
tendril. Brazil, 1824. Stove climber. Syn. M. ^ecioea. (B. M 
2703.) 

IL dflematla (Clematis). Jl.>hcada rich red, large. 2. componnd, 
with from seven to nliie jpairs of leaflets, ending in a branched 
tendril. Stems somewhat angular and slender, 20ft. to 30ft. In 
height. New Grenada, 1869. A distinct species, probably hardy 
in the Southern Counties of EnglancL (B. If. 18M, 5.) 

M. deoiirraiui (decurrent). A -Pleads deep orange, 4{n. to 6in. 
across, on stalks 6in. to l2in. long ; outer florets irura twelve to 
twenty, rather long, narrow, reflexed. June to August. 2. lanoeo- 
late, glaucous, with a tendril. Stems few, slender, twining. 
Chilian Andes. A liandsome hardy perennial, thriving best when 
|r^n in partial shade, and against a wall. (B. M. 5273; F. d. S. 

2K. Ilielfblla (Holly-leaved). JL -heads varying in colour from 
white to deep rose, rather small. Summer, 1. diark green, Holly, 
like. Steins slender. South America. 1832. A very handsome 
stove or greenhouse climber. (B. M. 6009.) 

9K.latfrolla (broad-leaved). pink and yellow. Autumn. 

2. cordate-oblong, dentato-spiiiose, woolly beneath, with a petiole. 
Stems with broad leafy wings. Valparaiso, 1832. A handsome 
and singular, hardy or half-hardy, evergreen, climbing shrub, 
thrivte^^est in a dry soil, and against a wall. (S. B. F. G. 

IK. apeoioaa (showy). A synonym of M. araehnoidea. 

1KTAHTBU8 (from myia^ a fly, and anihoa, a flower ; 
in reference to its appearance when dried). Flywort. 
Obd. OrckidetB. A group of Orchids, distinguished by 
having two tendrils at the base of the oolnmn, instead of 
at its apex, as in Oataaelum (with whioh genus it is now 
united). Plants have been found bearing flowers of the 
three supposed genera — ^viz., Cataaetumf Monachanthua, 
and Myemthua—on one spike. 

HTCSLZVM. The name given to the vegetative 
part of fungi as contrasted with the reproductive organs. 
Fungi, except the lowest forms, ore made up chiefly of 
long, slender threads, composed of rows of cells placed 
end to end; these threads usually branch, and are 
interwoven, so as to form a tissue that seems frequently 
composed of cells united in the way observed among 
other plants, though really only a false parenchyma. 
A good many kinds of fungi, supposed to be distinct, 
are really barren Mycelium only. Hence, with wider 
information, several of the genera have had to be in- 
cluded as mere forms of other groups. Mycelium is 
usually easily detected in the cells of parts attacked 
by a fungus. Occasionally, tbo presence of Mycelia 
alters the colour of the wood, e.^., Peatea aruginoaa so 
colours the wood that it beoomes coppery-green. Bee 
alao VuoliroomB. 

HTOZVDA (named after Francis Von Mygind, 1710- 
1789, a German botanist). Syn. Rhaxioma. Ord. Celaa- 
trmea, A genus comprising about eight species of stove 
or hardy, glabrous or pilose shrubs, natives of tropical 
America (Brazil excepted) and Chili. Flowers smalf or 
minute, at the tips of the very short or elongated, Inb- 
oymose peduncles, or sub-solitary, often in fours; calyx 
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small; petals fonr or fire, reflezed. Leayes opposite, 
alternate, or whorled (in one species distiohons), Tariable 
in form, entire or orenated. Jtf. latifoUa, the speoies 
best known to gardeners, tbrives in almost any mode- 
rately good light soil, l^pagated in autumn, by cut- 
tings of the ripened shoots, placed in sand, under a glass, 
in heat. 

M. lUitlfollft (broad-leRvedi JL white, small ; pedundes trlfld, 
few-flowered. April and Mar. 1. elliptical, orenate, smooth, 
shortly stalked, coriaceous, h. 3ft. West Indies, 1796. Store. 
M. myrtlli(dl»(Myrtle-leared). A synonym of I^n’Jipatiina Mpni- 
nites. 

XTLOCASTVX (from myltf a mill, and koryon, a 
nut; the dry seeds have lour wings like a windmill). 
Buokwheat-tree. Obd. Oyrillea. A monotypio genus, 
the proper name of which is Cliftonia. The species is a 
half-hardy evergreen shrub, thriving in a comport of sandy 
loam and dried leaf mould ; it requires a sheltered, warm 
border, but does best under cool greenhouse treatment. 
Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, inserted in 
sand, under a glass. 

X. llgliatrtnuilL {Ligustram-Uke). /. white, fragrant ; racemes 
spiked, tenninal. May. L ouneate-lanceolate, acute, h. 8ft. 
South United States. (B. M. 1625,) The proper name rt this 
plant is now CUftonia liffuttrina. 

A natural order of erect or diffuse 
shrubs, rarely trees or sub-shrubs, natives, for the moat 
part, of Ausbralia, a few dispersed through the Southern 
islands from Mauritius as far as the Sandwich Islands, 
two in South Africa, two in the states of Japan or China, 
and one in the West Indies. Flowers axillary, solitary 
or fasciculate, sub-sessile or pedicellate. Leaves alter- 
nate, scattered, or rarely opposite, entire or rarely 
dentate, undivided, ezrtipulate. The order comprises five 
genera and about eighty species. Illustrative genera 
Myoporum and 0/tia, 
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XTOMXVIC (from wiyo, to rtiut, and petut, a pore, 
opening; referring to the transparent epots on the 
vee). STire. AndriuHa, Pofonia (of Andrewe). C»d. 
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ifyoporiMiB, This genus oomprises about twenty speoies 
of erect, tall, or diffuse, greenhouse shrubs, rarely sub- 
shrubs, inhabiting Australia, New Zealand, the Masoarene 
Islands, the Malayan Archipelago, the islands of the 
Pacific,^ China, and Japan. Flowers often white, small 
or medium; corolla tube very short or cylindrioi^, sub- 
oampannlate or funnel-shaped; pedicels axillaiy, often 
fasoioulate. Leaves alternate or rarely opposite, entire 
or dentate. The species thrive in a compost of loam 
and peat, with a small quantity of sand added. Propa- 
gated by cuttings of the young shoots, taken during April, 
and inserted in sand, under a bell glass. The species are 
rarely seen in cultivation. All those described below are 
natives of Australia. 

M, mmailiintiim (acuminate), a, white; corolla almost oam- 
panulate, more or less bearded Inside. March. {. alternate, 
varying from elliptlo-oblong to lanceolate or linear. A. 1812. 
1I> deblle (weak). Jt. pink or purollsh. June. 1. alternate, 
sho^y petiolate or nearly sessile, elliptic, oblong, or lanceolate, 
entire or toothed. A Uft 1793. 

II- purvlfolinm (small-leaved). JL white, solltaiy, or two or 
three together. June. t. scattered, rather crowded, linear or 
lineor-roathulate, sometimes under Ain. long. A. 3ft. 1803. 8ee 
Pig. 6^ (B. M. 1683.) 

X. Mmtum (saw-toothed). Jl. white and purple, several In each 
axiL May. 1. generally eliiptic-oblong or lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute, and more or less serrate, but in some maritime species 
nearly all entire. A. 2ft. The leaves and flowers of this species 
are very variable. 

XHTMOTIDIMH (from Myogotis, and ctdos, re- 
sembling; flowers like those of Myototit). Obd. Boraginem. 
A monoiypio genus, the speoies being a very handsome 
hardy, or nearly hardy, herbaoeons perennial, resembling 
a gigantic Forget-me-not. This plant is very difficult to 
cultivate; it is most impatient of root disturbuioe, and 
seems to do best in a cool, damp, sheltered spot outdoors. 

X. BObtla (noble). Jl, white, with blue centres, about 61n. across, 
disposed in verv large and dense racemes ; corolla salver-shaped, 
with a very abort tube. Spring. 1. largo, fleshy, glabrous, 
shining, plicate. A l^ft. Chatham Islands, 1858. (k M. 6137.) 

XT080TZ8 (the Greek name used by Diosoorides, 
and derived from mya, fm/os, a mouse, and ous, otos, an 
ear ; supposed resemblance in leaves). Forget-me-not. 
Obd. Boragineoa. A rather large genus (more than forty 



Fjo. 623. Myosotjs au*£ 8TRI8, showing Habit, single deteched 
Leaf, and Inflorescence. 


speoies have been described by various authors) of very 
pretty and elegant hardy annuals or perennials, natives 
of North and South temperate regions, most oommon 
in Europe and Australia. Flowers blue, pink, or white, 
in terminal soorpioid cymes, braotoate or not. 
leaves stalked, oauline ones sessile, linear-oblonf. The 
species are of very easy culture in moist and shady places. 
All are propagated by seeds, sown in spring, on a warm 
sunny border. Tlie perennials may idso be increased by 
divisions of the roots, in spring; or by onttings, i^d 
under a hand lights in a shady spot, in summer. 
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II* alpMtrll (alpine).* Jl. blue, with a very ainall yellowish eye, 
fniigrant in the evening. Summer. I. lanceolate or oblongs 
linear, aoutish, obsoletely three-nerved, strlgose. Htems tufted, 
erect, beset vrlth udpressed hairs, single at bottom, but dividaa 
at top into short racemes, h. 21n. to Sn. Mountains of Europe 
(Britwn). Perennial. According to some authorities, this is but 
a form of Jf. vultMUioat with larger flowers. Syn. if. rupieola. 
See Pig. 623. (Sy. Kn. B. 1106.) 

BI* aiorioa (Axorean).* JU purple, eventually bine, without a 
yellow eye, about iin. across, disposed in dense bractless 
racemes. Summer. L hairy, upper ones oblong-obtuse, lower 
ones oblong-spathulate. h. 6iii. to lOin. Azores. 1846. An 
elegant but somewhat tender perennial, with a habit similar to 
M. eUpaitrii, hut the flowers are laraer, and the fruiting racemes 
lengthen considerably. (B. M. 4122.) There is a whib^flowercd 
form, alba. The garden form of this species known as 1 m- 
PERATUicE Elizabeth forms a branching bush about 6iu. in 
height, and, when covered with its numerous heads of bluish- 
purple flowers, is a gem for pots or shady nooks in tho rookery. 

> dlMltlflora (distant-flowered).* deep sky-blue, large, 

imerous. Very early spring. 1. oblong-lanceolate, g^ually 

pointed, h. 6in. to 121n. Switzerland, 1868. Perennial. A 
handsome species, closely allied to M. stflvatiea. but differing in 
Its shorter, more adpressod pubescence, brighter green leaves, 
and relatively longer pedicels, which curve upwards and inwards 
when in fruit. The most distinctive character, however, which 
separates M, diuiii/Uyra and M, *rnlvatica resides in the nutlets 
(the so-called seeds), which are stalked in t'ae former and stalk- 
loss ill the letter. 


Fiu. 624. MyAbotts dissitiklora eleoa^tisbima. 

M. d. 4I*W*F***”^*"^ (very elegant)i A pretty variety, with 
white-edged leaves. See ing. 624. 

BL BBMrojdiyUit* See AaoBuut myoMOtldlflonu 
Bl« olitiifftm. Sf JjMditUMi BfunriOiarl. 

Bl* PMllurtrto (marsh).* True Forget-me-not. Jl. blue, with a 
yeil^ throat ; racemes simple or conjugate, bractless. Spring. 
I. oblong or simthulate, upper ones slightly decarrent, all bright 
glossy green. Stems creeping at the base, dothed with adpressed 
nidrs. h. 6in. to 12in. Europe, Ac. (Britain). A well-known 
and very lovely native perennial. (Sy, Ku. B. 1104.) 


BL niptOOlB (rook-loving). A synonym of M. alpestris. 



JinnttyTL (a mytkologioBi name). Obd. Myrtacece. A. 
vfty large geans (some 600 epeoiee haye been described, 
bat the number may probably be reduced to about 300) 
of i^e trees tat shrubs, natives of tropical and 
sub*tropioaI America. Flowers often small j peduncles 
aacmiicy, eups-teminal, many or rarely few«flowered ; oalyz 
Uttt^ eegments and petals five, rarely four or three. 


Ifyvoia. — contvnmd. 

Leaves opposite, penniveined. The- speoies are not much 
seen in cultivation ; the under-mentioned is, perhaps, the 
best for bortioultural purposes. It thrives in a compost 
of dtndy peat and ffbry loam. Propagated, in May, by 
cuttings of young shoots, rather firm at the base, inserted 
in sand, under a bell glass, in gentle bottom heat. 

BL Boris (sharp). A synonym of Pinutnta wsris. 

BL BmiilexlOBiiliB (stem-clasping). Jl. white, fascicled on the 
bmnones, aoHslle, fin. in diameter; panicles downy, from the 
upper axils, 6in. to lOin. long. 1. opposite, sessile, iCHn. to 16in. 
long, narrow-oblong or linear-oblong, acuminate, downy on both 
surfaces, reticulated above ; lateral nerves below numerous, very 
divergent, elevated. Branches strict, erect, terete, stout; 
bnuiimlets as thick as a gooHe-quill. h. 5ft. Bio de Janeiro, 
1869. A very hwdsome shrub. (B. M. 6^.) 

XT&ZAFODA. An order of AHiculatat or jointed 
animals, greatly resembling insects in being made np of 
homy rings (ohitine), held together by soft membranes 
between them, as well as in breathing by air tubes 
(trachem) branching all through the body and opening 
on its surface by little mouths (spiracles), across each 
of which lies a structure like a sieve, that prevents the 
entrance of dust with tho air. These animals also agree 
with inseots in the general structure of the internal 
organs; in having a distinct head with one 
pair of antenne or feelers, and simple eyes, 
usually in a group on each side, and legs 
made up of several distinct joints. They differ 
from insects in having no well-defined thorax, 
in the rings of the body being very numerous, 
and in their numerous pairs of legs, whence 
the popular names of Centipede and Millipede. 
Tho eggs are laid in the localities frequented by 
the animals, such as below stones, dead leaves, 
Ac. The young ones, on emerging from the 
eggs, have only three pairs of true legs; but, 
at each change of skin during their growth, 
the number of the legs increases, as does also 
the number of simple eyes. Hence, till ma- 
turity is reached, the numbers of legs and 
eyes are too variable with age to permit of 
laying much stress upon them in determining 
speoies. Myriapoda usually feed upon in- 
seots, or upon plants; most frequently they 
feed on decaying parts of plants, but a few 
also attack living onltivated plants, and injure 
I them considerably. They belong chiefly to two great 
groups, the Centipedes {Ohilopoda) and the Millipedes 
(Ch%lognatha)t and may be readily distinguished from one 
another by ‘^e following oharaoters. 

Centipedes have, for the most part, flattened depressed 
bodies, with only one pair of legs on each ring of the 
body. The lower surface of each ring is formed by a 
flat plate, which keeps the legs apart, so that ihey 
are seen projecting beyond the sides of the rings when 
the animals are crawling. The last pair of legs is 
longer and stronger than the others, and projects back- 
wards. The front pair is modifled to form two taper- 
ing, sharp-pointed, jaw-like organs, which can be made 
to pierce the skin of the animals that serve as food. 
£aoh of these organs is traversed by a tube that conveys 
poison from a gland near the head into the wound in 
the bodies of the prey,' or those of assailants if being 
used in self-defence. Our native species are all of smaU 
size (|in. to Sin. long, and quite slender), but many 
tropical species are from Sin. to Iflin. long, and give 
a very painful or even dangerous bite. Centipedes mostly 
feed on inseots, or on others of the lower animals ; 
henoe, they are benefloial to gardeners. They are cdten 
met with in digging gardens. One kind {Scolopendra 
tUctrievSi or Oeophihu longtcomifr), sparingly met with 
in England, has the power of emitting a feeble light 
at times. 

The Millipedes (Ohilognatha) are easily recognised by 
their legs being mure numerous than thoae of Centipedes, 
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Mjriapodft — continusd, 

eftoh of iho rings behind the three that immediately 
follow the head eeGniing to bear two pairs. The legs are 
also inserted olose to the middle line below, and are ^ too 
short to projeot bc'ond the sides of tho body when the 
animal is walking. The body is usually nearly {^lindrioal, 
less often depressed. This group possess no poison fangs, 
For further partioulars regarding these animals and their 
relation to horticulture, tee BUUlpedM. 

MTftlCA (from Myrike, the old Ghreek name, used 
by Homer, for the Tamarisk). Candleberry Myrtle. The 


OF Gardening, 

Myrio* — continued. 

increased by seeds, sown as soon as ripe; by layers, by 
cuttings, or by divisions. * 

IL oallfbniloa (Californian). JL greenish, monutcious. A- 

^ le, papillose, thinly coated with greyista'Whlte wax. 

lanceolate, thick, slightly toiiientose below, 2in. to 41tt. long, 
acute. A hardy evergreen shrub : in a wild state, it sometimes 
ttains a height of wft. to 40ft See Fig. 62&. 

ML oerltem (wax-bearing). Common Candleberry Myrtle. jL red- 
dish. Bfoy. 1. lanceolate, pointed, serrated, flat, shining. A. hft^ 
to 12ft Canada, 1609. A small, hardy, evergreen shrub. 

K. Gale (Gale). Sweet Gale. /. brownish-green. February and 
March. 1. lanceolate, serrated, tapering and entire at the base. 



Fio. 625. Flowering Branch op Myrica calipornica 


only gonns of Obo. MyricaceoB (which tee for oba- 
racters). Myrioas thrive in moist and aaudy peat Tho 


Kiu 626. Fijoweriro Branch of Myrica Gale. 

grscnboQse species are propegated by outtiags, taken 
dnring spring or autumn, and inserted nndsr a hand 
glass, in a shady situation. The hivdj ones may be 


A 2(t to 4ft Europe (Britain), North Asia, and North America. 
A dwarf, fragrant, hardy, deciduous shrub. See Fig. 626. 
(8y. Kn. B. Iffla) 

II, Nagft (NaglX Jt. gieenlsh. /r. edible, deep retl-purple, 
oblongor globose, studded with mamillary tuberdes, and with n 
Juicy acid flesh of sedt radiating fibres. I, ciineate-lanceolate, 
serrated above the middle. China and Japan, 1866. Greenhouse 
shrub or small tree. (B. M. 5727.) 

M. querotfUla (Oak-leaved). /L greenish. June. I. rigid, coria- 
ceous, oblong, cuiieato at the base, with sinuated margins. 
A 3ft Cape of Good Hope, 1752. Greenhouse evergreen shrub. 

HYHIOACEX. A natural order of trees or shrubs, 
often aromatic, widely dispersed over Europe, temperate 
and tropical Asia, South Africa, and North America, 
often abounding in dots and glands filled with aromatic 
secretions. Flowers unisexual ; males in oylindrioal 
sessile catkins; females in ovate sessile catkins, with 
closely imbricated bracts. Fruit globose or ovoid 
drupe, often covered with waxy papillm. Leaves ever- 
green or deciduous, alternate, penniveined, entire, serrate, 
irregularly dentate or lobed or regularly pinnatifld, with 
a single exception exstipulate. The bark of several My- 
rieacem contains a resinous substance, which gives it 
astringent tonic properties ; wax, benzoic acid, and taimin, 
are also yielded. The order contains but one genua— 
Myrica— and about thirty-five species. 


mmiCABIA (a Latinised form of Myrike, the old 
Greek name, used by Homer, for the Tamai^k, to which 
the present genus is nearly allied). Obb. TamarieeinSm* 
A genus of about four species of hardy decddooui shrubs or 
sub-shrubs, natives of Europe and Csntel Asia. Flowers 
rose or white, in long, terminal, spike-like raoemea ; 
stamens ten, style absent, stigma oapiUts. Leaves small, 
Heath-like. Myrioarias thrive in sandy spots, but hardly 
seem particular to soil. Propagated by seeds, sown Ui 
spring, in the open air; or from onttings of yonng 
wood. The only spooies worth mentioning here is the 
following t 
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VnUOPHYUUX (tile old Greek name used by 
Diosoorides, from myrto«, myriad, and phyllont a leaf; 
in reference to the numerous divisions of the leaves). 
Water Milfoil. Including Pelonaates. Cap. Haloragece. 
A genus of about fifteen species of hardy, half-hardy, or 
greenhouse, floating, aquatic herbs (rising above the water 
to flower), found in all parts of the world. Flowers small, 
disposed in axillary whorls; upper ones male, lower 
ones female. Leaves finely cut, opposite or vertioillate. 
Very few species ore worth growing. They are propagated 
chiefly by divisions. Throe species are represented in the 
British Flora, but they are not of any value from a 
horticultural standpoint. 

M* imMrpliuuiotdM (Proserpmaca-llke). A very minute, 
I, m whorls of five, very finely pectinated. Brazil, Chili, Ac., 
1879. A graceful half-hardy aquatic, with an extremely pretty 
feathery appwrance. It requires mud to root in, and Is easily 
increased. The stems are weak, but do not require support, all 
the pretty points of the shoots g^wing out of the water, perhaps 
to a height of 6in. or Sin. Syn. Herpeatau re/lexa (of gardens). 

mr&XOPTBBIS. Included under Cheilanthea. 

XTBZBTXCA (from myriatikoa,^ smelling of myrrh, 
from myroUt myrrh). Kutmeg. The only genus of Obd. 
Myristicea (which see for characters, Ac.). The under- 
mentioned stove evergreen tree is the only species which 
calls for description here. It thrives in a saudy-loam 
and flbry-peat compost. Propagated by cuttings of ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 
BL H ra g r m a (fragrant). True Nutmeg, d. pale yellow. June. 
fr. very much like a Poach, having a longitudinal groove on one 
tdde. 1. alternate, entire, oblong, aromatic. A 30ft. Indian 
Archipelago, 1795. *‘The Nutmeg consists of the albumen or 
perisperm. with the embiyo at one end, and is covered by a 
thin membrane, which adheres closely to its surface, and pro- 
jects into the substance of the albumen, thereby giving it the 
mottled appearance for which it is so remarkable'* (Masters). 
iSYN. JIf. mondiata. (B. M. PI. 218.) 

BL moMAiata (musk). A synonym of M, fragram. 


KYRZ8TZCSJ5. A natural order of trees and shrubs, 
having a styptic juice which reddens when in contact with 
the air, natives, for the most part, of tropical Asia and 
America, a few in Africa, and one each in Madagascar 
and Australia. Flowers white or yellow, dicBoious, usually 
axillary, in racemes, clusters, heads, or panicles, incon- 
spicuous. Fruit succulent, one -celled, two (rarely four) 
valved; seed solitary, usually covered by a laoiniato, 
often aromatic axil; albumen scented. Leaves alter- 
nate, nearly distichous, shortly petioled, coriaoeous, 
simple, entire, penninerved, folded lengthwise when 
young, pubescent or scaly, exstipulate. Myristieew fur- 
nishes the well-known Nutmeg and Mace of oommeroe. 
Xt contains but a single genus — Myriitica — and about 
eighty Bpeoies. 


BCTBOBAIiAV PLUK. 8ee Frunus oerasifera. 


MTSOXIZA (from myron, myrrh, perfume, and odme, 
Boent). Stn. Lewana, Obd. SterculiaeeoB. A genus com- 
prising about seven speoies of stove evergreen shrubs 
or trees, with an aromatic odour, confined to tropioal 
America. Petals white, oblong; peduncles opposite ^e 
leaveSf short, one-flowered. Leaves entire or obso- 
letelj toothed penninerved, or irregularly three to five- 
nerved at base. Only one speoies has yet been intro- 
duced; it thrires in a rich sandy-loam boU. Propagated 
by cuttings of balf-ripezi|ed shoots, placed in sand, under 
a glass, in heat. 


nearly as long as the petloi 
A. 8ft 1793. 


(tnihinate). ^ white, very^ 


Iday. 

Shrub. 


‘t ; peduncles 
elliptical, quite entire. 


MT&OSFSMKUM (from myron, myrrh, and aperma^ 
a seed; in reference to the seeds yielding a strong* 
sM^waing resin). Obd. lagwninoacB. A monotypio genus, 
the specieB being a stove evergreen tree, native of 
tropical America. For culture, see Xyroxjloa. 


IL flFWliBniljB (Bhrabby). JL whitiefa*rose. disposed In terminal, 
•Imms or bUd rsoemee. May. t alternate, innate, deeiduoui, 


Myroapermum — continued. 

with commonly throe pairs of leaflets and an cmUI one, whii'li are 
quite entire and smooth, h, 10ft. 

XT&OZTZ.ON (from nvijron, myrrh, and xylon, wood ; 
the wood is resinous and sweet-scented). Tolu Balsam- 
tree. Sym. ToVmfera, Obd. Leguminoace. This genus 
contains about six speoies of stove evergreen trees, 
natives of tropioal America. Flowers in axillary or 
terminal clusters. Loaves impari-pinnate, marked with 
pellucid dots. The species thrive in a compost of loam 
and peat, to which may be added a small quantity of 
silver sand and leaf mould. Propagated, during summer, 
by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, placed in sand, under 
a bell glass, in bottom heat. The most important species 
are given below. 

BL perniflsnim (Peru Balsam-bearing). Peru Balsam-tree. 
Jl. white, disposed in axillary racemes. 1. coriaceous, abruptly 
pinnate, usunlly with about two pairs of ovate-lanceolate, enure, 
emarginate leaflets, which are full of transparent, linear, resinous 
dots. h. 40ft. Peru, Ac., 1824. A very beautiful tree, long 
supposed (but erroneously) to be the source of Balsam of Peru. 
BL pnbesoens (downy), k. white, disposed (n terminal racemes. 
August. 2. rather membranous, ovate-lanceolate or oblong, 
smooth above and pubescent beneath, emarginate. Branches 
and petioles hairy, k, 40ft. South America, 1820. An elegant 
tree, the bark of which is filled with white resin. 

BL Tolnlfemm (Tola Balsam-bearing). Tolu Balsam-tree. 
H, yellowish, disposed in small axillary racemes. 2. obloim-ovate ; 
leaflets oblong, acuminated, equal-sided, rounded at the base. 
Branches and leaves glabrous. A 40ft. South America, 1733. 
A large, spreading tree, with very thick, rough, brown bark. 
The balsam flows from incisions made in the bark, during the 
hot season ; its smell is extremely fragrant, somewhat resembling 
that of lemon, audits taste is warm and rather sweet. (B. M. Pl 
84, under name of Toluifara BtUaamum,) 


MYRRHIB (the old Greek name used by Diosoorides. 
probably from myrrha, myrrh ; in allusion to the scent 
of the plants). Sweet (jioely or Myrrh. Obd. Umhelliferm, 
A genus comprising only a couple of spooies of hairy, 
hardy, perennial herbs, with the habit of Chcarophyllum ; 
one is an inbabitant of the mountains of Europe and 
the Caucasus region, and the other in North Amerioan. 
Flowers white, polygamous; petals ouueate, obovate, or 
oblong ; umbels compound ; involucres one, two, or many- 
braoteate. Leaves pinuately-deoompouud ; Kogments pinna- 
tifid or toothed. The only species worth notice is the 
native M, odorata. This is a very graceful-looking plant, 
and is suitable for naturalising in many situations, such 
as in wild gardens and semi- wild spots generally. It 
thrives in fUmost any soil, and may be propagated by 
divisions or by seeds. 

BL odorata (sweet-scented).* Jl. white, in terminal compound 
umbels: iuvolucels of many lanceolate ciliated loaves. May. 
fr, nearly lin. long, with five very prominent ribs, usually dothed 
with minnte stiff hairs. 2. ternately decompound ; leaflets pinna- 
tifld. h. 2ft. to 3ft. Britain, France, eastward to Caucasus. 
Once cultivated as a pot-herb, and still used in salads in Italy. 
(Sy. En. B. 626.) 


BCTBBIHS (the old Greek name given by Diosoorides 
to the Myrtle). Stns. Athruphyllumf Ca6a22erta, Man- 
glillat Rapanea, Samara, and Scleroxylon. Obd. Myravnew, 
This genus contains about eighty species of rtove or 
greenhouse, glabrous trees or shrubs, rarely pubescent or 
tomentose, natives, for the most part, of Asia, Africa, or 
tropioal America; a few are indigenons in Japan, extra- 
tropical Africa, Australia, tlie islands of the Atlantic, and 
New Zealand. Flowers small, disposed in axillary fas- 
cioles, sessile or pedunculate. Leaves coriaoeous, entire, 
rarely serrulate. The species best known to cultivation 
are described below. For oultnre, aaa Ardisia. 


ciliated. 

A 3ft. to 6ft. 


(African). 


Jl. pale, axillary, 
March to May. 2. ellip ' 


by threes; petals 

. - liptlc, senuted, acute, dotted. 
Cape of Good B[ope, 1691. Greenhouse shrub. 

BL oaidt^llata (small-headed). JL pale yellowish -green, small 
in aadUary, sesfdle, crowded heads. January. 2. 6in. to 6in. long, 
oblong-lanceolate, rather acute, coriaceous, shortly petioled, 
quite entire, dark green above, pater beneath. A. 4t{. (in Its 
native country a tree 30ft. to 40ft.). Nepaiil, 1888. Stove shrub. 
(B. M. 3883.) 
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An order of trees, shrubs, or sub- 
shrubs, of variable habit, principally inhabiting* the tropical 
parts of Asia and America; they are rare beyond tliu 
tropics, at the Cape of Good Hope, in Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan, and the Canaries. Flowers white or 
pink, rarely yeUow, purplish, or golden, usually small ; 
infloresoenoe cymose, umbellate, fasciculate, racemose, or 
paniculate. Leaves alternate or scattered, very rarely 
opposite, sometimes sub-verticillate, entire, dentate or 
rarely serrate, and, for the most part, gland-dotted. 
The order contains about twenty-throe genera and 500 
species. Illustrative genera are: JBgiceras, Jaequinea^ 
Myrtine, and Theophraeta. 


(from MyrginSt Myrtle, and 
phylUm^ a leaf; leaves aromatio). Obd. Irtltoretr. A 
small genus of greenhouse, deciduous twiners, natives of 
the Oai>e of Good Hope, now included, by Bentham and 
Hooker, under Asparagus. Flowers greenish, on nodding 
pedicels, two or three together at the base of the leaves, 
from the axils of small white scales; perianth persistent, 
bell -shaped. Leaves ovate - lanceolate or lanceolate, 
obliquely cordate at the base. The species most gene- 
rally grown is M, aaparagotdsut which thrives beat if 
planted in a warm part of the greenhouse, and in a 



Fio. 627 MrRSlPiiYi.i.i:M ASPARAGOif)f-», »h<#wiiig (1) INirtion of 
Flowering Stem, Ac., reduced; (2) ditto, natural size; and 
(3) detached Flower. 


XT&TLS. See Xjrtof ooBunimlfl. 

XTRT17B (from JIf yrtoa, the old Greek name). Myrtle. 
Including Luma and Ugni, O&D. Myrtaceat. An exten- 
sive genus (upwards of 100 species have been enumerated, 
but the number may probably be reduced) of stove, green- 
house, or nearly hardy, glabrous, tomentose, or pubescent, 
shrubs, rarely trees; they ore mostly dispersed through 
tropical, extra- tropical, and Western South, America ; eight 
are found in Australia, six in New Caledonia, four in 
Now Zealand, and one frequently occurs in Hnrope and 
Western Asia. Calyx-tube turbinate; lobes and petals 
four or five, the latter spreading ; peduncles axillary, 
often slender, one to many-flowered ; central flowers short, 
lateral ones on long pedicels. Berry adnate to, or in- 
cluded in, the calyx-tube. Leaves opposite, penniveined. 
The common species (M. communie) and its varieties 
are popular and well-known plants, with flowers and 
foliage rather strongly scented. When grown in pots, 
they are equally well adapted for greenhouse, room, or 
window decoration. The small branches, especially of 
the narrow-leaved form, are very useful for intermix- 
ing with out fi outers. This species may also be grown 
against a wall, outside, in many parts, if a slight pro- 
tection is afforded in winter. M. Hgni succeeds well, 
either planted out, or grown in large pots, in 
a greenhouse. The fruits, when ripe, are highly 
flavoured, and emit an agreeable perfume, 
which pervades the whole house. All Myrtles 
are of easy culture, in a compost of sandy 
loam and leaf soil. They are readily propa- 
gated by cuttings of firm or partiaHy-ripened 
shoots, inserted under a glass, or in a close 
frame, those of the stove species requiring, of 
course, a warmer temperature than the green- 
house or half-hardy ones. The common spemes 
may be trained as tall standards, or in almost 
any shape desired. An abundance of water, 
and frequent syringinga, are requisite for aU 
Myrtles throughout the summer. The roots 
should not be allowed to get quite dry at any 
time. 

M. lmllata(bliiitered).* A, petals pale pink, orbicular 
peduncles one-flowered. Berry blaok, urceolate. (. 
shortly petioled, lin. to 2in. long, broadly elliptio- ^ 
oTHte or orbicular-uvate, obtuse, acute, or apiculafce. * 
h. 10ft. to 15ft. New Zealand, 1^ Ureei^ase 
shrub. (B. M. 4809.) 

M. Chakon (Ctaekenlb Jl, white, numerous, axUlaiy. 

1. small, closely set, oblong-orate, obtuse. A. 6ft. 
Chili, 1847. A much-branched and densely-leafy, half-hardy 
shrub. (B. M. 6644.) . ' ^ 


prepared bed of loam and leaf soil, whore the slender 
growths con be trained up a pillar or rafter. Plenty 
of water should be given when the plants are growing. 
Propagation may be easily effected by seeds, by cuttingrs, 
or by divisions of the root. 

X.aaiMmgOldaa(Aspamgas-Iike).* /I. greenish or white. June. 
L small, bright glossy green. Branchlets very pretty, spraydike ; 
these are largeW employed in the composition of wreaths, 
Iwu^eta^^Aa 1702. btn. Uedeola a^ragoidea. See Fig. 627. 

XT&TACU. A large order of trees, shrubs, or 
very rarely sub-shrubs, scarcely ever sub-scandent, in- 
habiting, for the most part, the tropical regions of the 
globe. Inflorescence axillary, simple, racemose or race- 
mose-paniculate, rarely cymose. Leaves simple, entire, 
or rarely obscurely creuate-serrate, opposite or alternate, 
often dotted from pellucid glands sunk iuto the paren- 
chyma, narrowed into a petiole at the base (or sessile) ; 
stipules usually none, or rarely geminate at the base of 
the petioles, minute, caducous. The order comprises 
about seventy-six genera and 1800 species. Illustrative 
genera are i BoneitMa, Hypocalymma, Leptoepermumf 
MdUUeucOt and Myrtue* 



Fig. 628. FLowEaiNG BaAMCHLsr of Myetui coMHUim. 

M. ooaummli (common).* (Common Myrtle. /, white ; ped 
Motita^, one-flowered, unout the length of the leaves, net 
two luiear bracteoles under the lloweM* July. I. onl 
A 8ft. to lOft South SuroiWi 
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MCyrtlui — amtvavsd. 


There are a onmber of varietieB of thie handsome, strongly 


scented shmb in cultivation, differing cbiefiy in the shapes 
of the leaves; there is also a varlegateddeaved form. The 
gnpical secies proves quite hardy In the South of England. 


IL fragimiui (fragrant). /I. white ; peduncles nearly as long as 
the leaves, puberulons. April. U leathery, oval -roundish or 


Mjrrtiui — confinwerZ. 

M. orblmUate (orbicular-leaved). A synonym of Eugenia 
eulofa. 

BC. tomnntom (tomentose). Jl. rose ; peduncles one to three- 
flowered, bearing two ovate bracteoles under each flower, shorter 
than the leaves, velvety. June. 1. ovate, velvety above in the 
young state, clothed with hoary tomentum beneath. A 2ft. to 
oft. China, 1776. Qreenhouse shrub. (B. M. 250.) 




Fio. 629. Fruiting Branch op Myrtus Uoni. 


ob0i«te} nmaxginate at top, shining above, black-do 
A Jamaica. 1790. Sfove shrub. (B. M. 1242.) 


black-dotted beneath. 



, nearly sessUe. 

^ ^ ^ ^ but acute at base, and 

5harply>piG«Jate at^ni "V 'Sit and upwards. Chiu.. Ar< 

and S, , 




bouse sJiruK Byns. Eugtwta opieuiataand S, Lumok 1C. 6040.) 


M. Usui j^gni).* fi. white ; pedicels axillary, one-flowered ; calyx 
lobes renexed. May. fr, globular (crowned with the persistent 
calyx teeth), red or black, glossy, with an agreeable aroma and 
pleasant taste ; it is much esteemed in OhilL U ovate, acute, 
glabrous; margins reflexed, dark green above, paler beneath, 
a. 4ft. Valdiv% 1845. Greenhouse shrub (hardy in South-west 
Britain). See Fig. 629. Syn. Eugenia ffgni (under wUoh name 
it is figured in B. M. 4626). 
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NABALVB. Includod under Frtnuithes (wbioh 

«r). 

VACXBSA. A Hynonym of (which Bee). 

HJBQEUA (named after Karl NsgroHy an eminent 
German botanist, Professor of Sotaay at Munich). Obd. 
Oemerarece. A ^enns comprisinfir six species ^ stove 
herbaceous perenni^, with catkin-like scaly stolons, in- 
habitants of Mexico and Central America. Flowers red, 
whitish-yellow, or painted, in terminal, leafless, alternate 
racemes ; corolla tube deolinate ; throat broadly oblique ; 
limb broadly lobed, spreading, rotundate. Leaves opposite, 
soft, often cordate, on long stalks. Nsegelias are exceed- 
ingly ornamental plants, both on account of their flori- 
ferous habit, and idso because of their beautifully marked 
foliage. This latter should be carefully preserved from 
drip, and the use of dirty water avoided for syringing 
purposes ; otherwise, a sediment collects amongst the tiny 
hairs on the surface of the leaves, and renders the whole 
plant unsightly. The stolons or roots, as they are 
generally termed, should be potted up in spring or 
summer, according to the time of year at which the plants 
are required to flower. A light compost of peat, leaf 
soil, and a small quantity of loam, is most suitable; it 
should only be pressed moderately firm in potting. Pots 
5in. to Gin. in diameter, are large enough, about three 
roots being placed in the latter, or only one in the 
former size, covering them with lin. of soil. If potting 
is deferred until after midsummer, the flowering season 
is often prolonged throughout the winter, especially 
witli N. ctnnabanna, a late-flowering and beautiful 
species. When the foliage dies away, the pots, with 
their contents, should be stored and kept quite dry, 
until the season for starting arrives again. Nmgelias 
are readily propagated by the increase of stolons ; also by 
cuttings made of the young stems or matured leaves, 
and inserted in a close propagating frame. Set also 
Oemera (under which genus the present one is often 
included). 

N. amaliilla (lovely). A synonym of Jf. multijlora. 

N. etamalMlilia (cinnabar-red), ft. scarlet, with a light throat. 
/. (virdate, or broadly ovate, green, )>eaotifiiJ]y shaded nltli 
flame-colonred hairs, h 2ft. Mexico, 1866. A very handsome 
winter-flowering plant. Sy>. Oemera dnnabantM, (B. M. 6056.) 
N. ftllgldUl (shining), ft, vermilion; panides erect. 1. broadly 
ovate, deeply and coarsely toothed at the edges, hairy, of a rich 
rlark green. Veru Cruz, 1864. (B. G. 538.) 

N, L bleolor (two-coloured), ft., upper portion of corolla ver- 
milion, lower barred with white. Oaraen variety. <F. d. S. 
1756.) 

N. Gdroltlaiui (Von Gerolt’s). ft. like those of A. zebriua. 
Nearly throughout the year. 2. cordate, sub-rotund-acuta, 
coarsely dentate, softly puneMent, ditrk green, h. l^ft. to 2ft. 
Mexico, 1844. (F. d. 8. ii. Aprii, 4, under name of Oemera 

fteroUinno.) 

N. mnltmora (many-flowered), ft. whib* or cream-colour, 
shorter than the pedicels, drooping ; raceme terminal, elon- 
gated; corolla with the tube scarcely veiitricose, elongated, 
curved upwards below the veiy oblique, rather large, spreading, 
flve lobea limb ; calyx almost hispid, with glandular hairs. 
Autumn. I. on long petioleis cordate, crenate. Eastern 
Cordillera of Oaxaca. (B. M. 6()83 ; F. d. S. 1192, under name 
of X. amahUU. 

N. lebrina (zebra-marked), ft. bright orange-scarlet, disposed 
in a long panicle. September. 1. handsome, dark-marbled. 
A 2ft. Brazil, 1840. A fine speciea Syn. Gentiero, uhrina. 
(B. M. 3940; B. B. 1842, 16.) 

HAXAOACSEB. An order of marine or fresh-water, 
annual or perennial herbs, widely distributed over the 
globe. Flowers hermaphrodite, moncecions or dioecious, 
small, often incon^iemous, spicate, racemose, or disposed 
on pednncnlate, terminal, or axillary spadices, braotcate 
or ebraoteate. Leaves submersed, emerging, or floating, 
in scape-bearing genera radical, linear, or rush-like ; stem 
leaves opposite, alternate, or very rarely temately whorled, 
sessile or petiolate, oblong, linear, or capillary, sheathed 
at base. Tlie order comprises sixteen genera, and about 
120 species. Examples: Ajwvmgetcn, JHaute, «nd Trt- 
glochin. 


EAXU. Nails are required in quantity for tveiaing 
fruit-trees and various other plants on garden walla, and 
are made of oast iron specially for the purpose. Any 
of another description would bend rather than enter a 
hard substance, snob as that of a brick, while the cast- 
iron ones may invariably be driven in a horiEontsl 
direction far enough to retain a hold. They are said 
to be much preserved from rust by heating almost to 
redness before using, and throwing them into linseed 
oil. Wall Nails are made in different lengths, and as 
they are usually sold by weight, the smaller siaes 
represent a much greater number in any given weight 
than the larger ones. Nail bags are very handy for 
holding a stock of shreds, Ac., whilst nailing up trees 
or plants from a ladder. They are best made from 
leather in the shape of an open pocket, and held in 
position by a narrow belt and a shoulder strap. One 
or more upright sheaths or divisions are frequently 
made inside, in which the workman’s knife and hammer 
may be placed when either are not in use. Oanvas 
bags answer the purpose equally well when leather ones 
are not procurable. 

EAXA (from nama, a stream of water; alluding 
to the natural place of growth). Obd. HydrophyllaceuB, 
A genus comprising fifteen species of low, annual, peren- 
nial, or at length snffmtiooBe, herbs, of which one is a 
native of the S^dwich Isles, and the rest are found in 
North-west America and Mexico, one of them extending 
in South America as far as Brazil. Flowers often blue, 
small or mediocre, solitary in the axils, sessile or shortly 
pedicellate, or irregularly oymose at the apices of the 
branches. Leaves alternate, petiolate, sessile or decur- 
rent, entire. The species arc not much grown. They 
thrive in sandy loam or in any ordinary good garden 
soil, and require a sheltered situation in summer, and 
protection throughout the winter. Propagation may be 
effected by divisions, or by cuttings, made in spring, and 
inseifted in a close, warm frame or propagating honse. 
N. Pamji is the best known member of the genus. 

N. Parry! (Parry's), ft. lUac-puiple, arranged In unilateral, 
dense, scorpioid clusters, on a terminal branched panicle ; corolla 
abtmt lin. long. 2. linear, repandly.toothed, villous, hirsute. 
Stems woody at base. h. 4ft to 6it California, 1881. Balf- 
hardy herbsiMKtiu perennial. 

VAJTOZVA (from Nandin, the vernacular name of thf 
fihrub in Japan). Ord. Berberidece. A monotypio genus. 
The species is an erect, half-hardy or greenhouse, ever- 
green shrub, .thriving in loam and sandy peat. It may 
be propagated by cuttings of ripened shoots, inserted in 
sand, under a handlight. Probably this plant would 
prove hardy in a sheltered place in the more southern 
counties. 

N. domwtIOB (domestic). /F. white, with yellow anthers, ter- 
minal, panicled. July. Berries about the size of peas. 2. de- 
compound ; leaflets entire ^petioles sheathing at the haze. A. 6ft 
China and Japan, 1804. This elegant plant varies a good deal 
in the size of the leaflets. (B. M. U09.) 

BTAJfDZ&KOBSJB. Synonymous with Ctieurbitacea, 

VAHVOBKOM (from nannoB, dwarf, and thops^ a 
bush ; in reference to the low growth of the plant). Obd. 
Pahnem. A monotypio genus, the species being a low, 
gregarious, unarmed, stove Palm, with a tufted, creeping 
oaudex. It thrives in a compost of sandy loam, to which 
some loaf soil and a little charcoal may be added With 
advantage. Efficient drainage is an important essential. 
Propagated by seeds: also by offsets, when any can be 
procured and detached without injury to the parent 
plant. 

N. W!*i*H^** (Ritchie's), ft. ineloBed while In bud In the 
sheathing bracts ; Inflorescence erect, a slender compound pmiicle. 
/r. sub-^obose or oblong, varying in sise from lin. to 3ln. in 
diameter. 2. coriaceous, gwah-green : segments tfght to flftoSBt 
linear, rbd, 1ft. to IM. long, IndaplIoateTffeeply blpaiitto. A. flft 
to 20ft. India, Ac. The leavee, Ac., of this punt are used In the 
manufacture of fhnst sandals, baskets, brashes, Ac. 
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HAVOmm (front nonocfrff a pigmy; in referenoe to 
the email eiie of the plants). Obo. OrehidecB. A genns 
of oool Ordiids (now inolnded, by Bentham and Hooker, 
tmdcnr JEpidendrum), distingnidted in having the Up ad- 
nate to the column, and cohering with the lateral sepals, 
above which it is placed, and in the four compressed 
poUen^massee being sessile, side by side, on an ovate 
gland. They are natives of mountainous regions in South 
Amerioa. Hie species mentioned below thrive beat in 
baskefr of , peat, fibre, and sphagnum, suspended near 
the glass. 


K* dtoOOlog (dUooloured). Jl. purple, soliiaiy, sessile, terminai, 
obscoze, immersed between the leaves ; sepals ascendent ; petals 
dsdlnate; lip fleshy, ovate, minutely ccenulate. August. L 
ovate-oblMig, emarmnate, amplexicaul, and sheathing at base, 
greenish - purple. Stems aggiegate, 2ui. to 3in. high, simple, 
cunuslyleafr. BioJaneito. (B. B. 1641.) 


M* Madwis (Medusa's).* A, sepals and petals greenish, shaded 
with brown, large, tenninal, produced two or more together; 
lip large and spreading, deeply fringed around the margin, rich 
maroon, with a green base. I. distichous, of a glaucous tint, 
curioosly' twisted, about 3in. long. Pseudo •bmb thick and 
fleshy, about 1ft, long. Andes. A rare and very curious plant. 
** Alumsther, the flattened, stout culms, the pale glaucous colour 
of Ibelolisge, and the extraordinary appearance and lurid purple 
of the flower, give it a most sinister appearance, and, lor an 
Orchid, a most unnsnal one *' (HookerX (B. M. 5723. ) 


VAnTOUK* Formed liked a turnip; having the 
figure of a depressed sphere. 


HAVOlsBOVA (named after Napoleon Buonaparte). 
Stn. Baloma. Obd. Idyrtaceos. A smidl genus (only 
two species) of glabrous stove trees, restricted to tropical 
Africa. Flowers varionfl-ooloared, solitary, in the axils 
of the leaves. Leaves alternate, entire, or obscurely 
sinuate-toothed, dotted. N. %mpeTiali» thrives in a com- 
post of sandy peat and flbry loam. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half-ripened shoots, 2in. to 4in. long, inserted in 
sand, under a band glass, in mild bottom beat. The 
second species is probably not in cultivation. The species 
described below was discovered, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, by Baron Palisot de Beauvois, ondfl^ho 
badly-executed figure given by that anther in his Flore 
d'Oware et de Bdnin,** coupled with the singular structure 
and colour, caused some botanists for a considerable time 
to doubt the very existence of the plant. All uncertainty 
was, however, cleared away in 1843, when Whitfield, a 
botsiiioal collector, brought with him to this country, 
from Sierra Leone, dried specimens and living plants of 
NapoUona ; one of the latter flowering, some years later, in 
the garden of the then Duke of Northumberland. 

2f« Impurlalhl (imperial). Jl, aprioot-coluur and crimson, as- 
suming a bluish tint when they decay ; exterior of corolla large, 
oonoave* sub- hemispherical, mai^* folded and toothed; inter- 
mediate corona deeply cleft as nw as the hase into fliiforiii, 
S|tfeading laciniie : central porticsi erect, cyathiform, with a 
muofa-eut, inflexe<l margin. May. f. shortly stalked, ovate- 
aouminate, dark green, h. bit. 1844. (B. M. 4387.) 

H ABAVaXOA (from Narawael, the Cingalese name 
of the genns). Obd. Ranumulacecp, A genus ooin- 
prising only two (or perhaps three) specios of stove 
climbing plants, with woody stems, natives of Southern 
Asia or ^e Indian Archipelago. Flowers paniculate; 
sepals four or five, piloid, valfatc ; petals numerous, 
linear or olavate. Lems opposite, bifoliolate; petioles 
produced into tendrils. N, neylanica, probably the only 
species yet introduced, is an ornamental plant, with the 
hsbit of OlmmaHti it thrives in a compost of sandy 
peat and fibry loam. Propagated by cuttings of half- 
ripazted shoots, inserted in sand, under a hand glass, in 
heat. 



fltiliii ouniifeted with a mytboloiicnl stoiy)f Inolndix^ 


Varoiaaw-- confinned. 

Ajaaot Corhidaria, Qanymedet, and Jcnquilla. Obd. 
AmaryUidem, A genus of very popular, usually hardy, 
ornamental bulbous plants, of which probably not more 
than a score are entitled to speeiic rank. Hie genus is 
confined to Europe, North Africa, and North and West 
Asia. Flowers white or yellow, solitary or umbellate, 
drooping or inclined; spathe membranous; perianth 
tubular below, segments spreading, month surmounted by 
a circular corona or crown; stamens inserted in the 
tube, inolnded within the crown ; filaments free or adnate 
to the tube ; scape compressed. Leaves linear(Burii-like) 
or strap-shaped. 

Mr. Baker's grouping of the species and varieties, 
and of the known or presumed hybrids, as publi^ed 
in the ** Chirdener's Chronicle," 1884, is given below, 
with a few varieties added. In Series I., the names 
printed in the first left-hand oolnmn, in small capitals, 
represent the sub-genera, those in the second, in italics, 
indicate the admitted species ; the third oolnmn contains 
the sub-species, and the fourth the varieties as under- 
stood botanioally. In Series II., the first oolnmn of 
names represents what are regarded as primary types; 
those in the second are regar^d as secondary types. 


Sarto# 1. Oannlna Spaolaa and tlieir Varlattea. 

Magnicobonati. 

Crown, or trumpet, as long as, or rather longer than, the divisloiM 
of the perianth. 

L COttBULARIA— 

A. Bulboeodium 

citrinus 

conspicutts 

tenuuolius 

Oraellsti 
monophyllus 
nivnlis 
11. Ajax - 

Paetfdo-NareuiKUit 

Pseudo-Naici.>»suM proper 


iihe Wild Daffodil of 
( England 

abHcissuH (uiuticus) 
uambriciiH ( 

lobulari» j connerting links 

J between Pseudo- Narcissus 
I and major 


blcolor 


lUHjor 


minor 


moBohatus 


princeps 

Telainnnius 

variiforniis 


lorifolius 

rugilobuB 


- ( connecting links between 
< Pseudo-Narcissus and 
( bicolor ' 


maximus 
ohvallaris 
palHdus prsccox 
propinquus 
spuriiis 

minimus 

nanus 

pumiltis 

albicans 

cernnus 

tortuosus 


Mbdiocoronati. 

Crown, or cup, half as long as the divisions of the perianth, but, in 
one or two cases, three-quarters as long. 

IlL Oanvmedes— 


N. eatalhinua 
A. triaudrus 


IV. QUKLTIA— 


cemuus 

concolor 

nutans 

pulcfaellns 


A. inoomparaOUut 
albidus 
aunuitius 

A. odertie (calatliinus, Hort.) 


minor (pseudo-juncifollus) 
tugulosus 

A. JuneifoKw 
apodanthus 
nipioelus 
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JiMroiunui— cinUintMd. 

Parvicoronati. 

Crown loss than half as long as the divisions of tbo perianth. 
Y. Hbrmionb— 

Jf. JonguUla 
H, Tmtetta 
aurouB 
canaiiensis 
cbrysanihus 

Bertolonil 

dubitts 

inkinnedius 

bicrenaiuB 

blfrons 

priffiuUnus 

radiatas 

ttAllcos 

Luna 

Barhe 

mediterranaus 

ganynedoides 

oobroleucus 

oxientaUs 

paehybttlbQB 

i^anisslanuB 

papiraeeuB (unicolor, niveus) 
poiyasthos 
N, vMdfituvi \ 

*** Ii^ ^« f floworars 

obaolatua ) 

YI. BcNARCiasus— 
iT. po^ieug 

tnidalis 

patellarls 

poetamm 


stellarifl 

radiifloms (angusUfoUus, Ait.) 
varbanenBis 

YU. Aurbua— 

JV. BrousmmriH 

fFiva of tha preceding thirteen species are, practically speaking, 
out of court as garden planU.] 

8«rlM XL BplMlds, Xiiowii or Proonmed. 

Mbdiocoronati. 

1. Hunui (Hume's hybrid) : incomparabUis x Psaudo-Karcissus 

albtdus 

conoolor 

2. Backhoutti (Backlioiisa's hybrid) 

3. UaeUai (MacLaay'a hybrid) : FSeudo>Narcissus x Tazetta 

Bamanli 

Nalaoni 

Sabini 

tridymus 

4. Tjeedtii CLe^’ hybrid) : montauus x Pseudo-Narcissus 

5. Barni (Barr’s hybrid) : poaticus x Pseudo-NarcisBUs 

6. poctcf(/'oriafs^niontanas(6all8bury’s hybrid):? papyraceus x 

inoBchatus 

Dr. MaBters 
galantbifolius 

Particoronatl 

7. gracUit : juncifolius x Tazetta 

tannior 

8. Burbidgei (Burbidge's hybrid): superpuatieus x Pseudo- 

Nardasus 

9. biftorut : f poaticus x Tazetta 

albus 

[Nos. 3, 6, 7, 9, are old, the others recent.] 


Ovlture. The nnmeroas and very boautiful apeoiaa and 
Tarietiea of Narciasna are amongst the most popular and 
largely onltivated of spring-flowering bulbs. Tlie majority 
are extremely aocomraodating, as they thrire in almost 
any soil and situation, and may be left alone for several 
years alter onoo being planted. A rather deep and some- 
what stiff soil is, however, that in which the bulbs succeed 
best ; and if the position is one partially shaded" from hot 
sunshine in spri^, the flowers of some of the species 
retain their b^uty for a much longer period than they 
woi4d if exposed to all tho light and sunshine possible. 
Xaroisei are well adapted for planting by the sides of 
lakes or ponds and in mixed flower or shrobbeiy borders. 
They are also suitable for natnralisiiig in any quantityt 
in ^ grass, by the sidee of woodland waU^ is open 
Bpaoea birtweon tree# or abmba, and in any c^er poai* 


XVaaroisaiis-— confiniMd. 

tion where the flowers may be readily seen on their Ap- 
poarafloe in spring. The foliage should not be on^ 
when green, but allowed to die naturally eaoh year, aSd 
then be removed. Transplanting, or any diviaion ii the 
bulbs, is best performed during the months of July and 
August — the season when, according to Mr. Burbidge, 
they are usually dormant, and quite free from roots. Mr. 
Barr*a experience is that new roots are made simnlta- 
neously with the dying of the did ones, and this in July 
or August. If this operation be deferred until iater in 
autumn, more or less injnry or check to the new growth 
must tike place. The usual mode of propagation ia by 
offsets, which should he collected from the parent bnlba, 
and planted out separately, for a year, in order that they 
may grow sufficiently large for flowering. The majority 
of the apeoies increase somewhat freely by this method, 
and permanent dumps or ooUeotionB may be lifted at 
the season above named, and their offsets removed, 
should there be a danger of injnry, caused by the flowering 
bulbs being overcrowded, arising from their multiplying. 
The process of raising plants from seed is a alow one, 
but still it may be practised with a view to obtaining 
new varieties. Seeds should be sown, soon after being 
collected, in pans of sandy and rather loamy soil. Young 
bulbs should be planted in a prepared border ; a two-year- 
old bulb would not be much thicker than a com straw, 
and would not want more than iin. or lin. space ; after- 
wards, when it becomes neoessary, more room shonld be 
allowed. Seedling bulbs are not nsnally at tiieir best the 
first year of flowering: consequently, their merite should 
not be too hastily judged. An annual top-dressipg of 
loam and decayed manure may be applied with material 
advantage to all Karoissi when the dead foliage Is re- 
moved. 

Pot Culture, Foremg, ^e. Varieties of Polyanthus 
Narcissi are very extensively cultivated in pots for 
greenhouse decoration, and for the use of their highly 
fragrant flowers in a out state. Kvery sort that can IkS 
obtained, either with single or double flowers, is well 
worth growing in pots, and all are suitable for planting 
outside as well. Karly Paper White and Double 
Boman axe two exoellent forcing varieties, which may be 
had in flower from November onwards, till spring, by 
potting Buccessionally, and forcing very gradually. 



Fio. 630. Narcissus Bipr/)Rus, showing Habit ssd 
detached Flowett. 


Double and single sweet-scented Jonquils (JT. JoHouina) 
are very fragrant when in flower, and are well adapted 
for pot culture, as are also N. ppsitcu*, and ite Imly- 
formed variety, omatus. The Petticoat HaMsms' 
(N. SulboccNZium) thriveB admird^ly ia Sia* pots, ^dl¥Sk 
tiiree to six bulbs ia eaob, or ia small paas« if bept ia 
a oold frame, in winter, and allowed to grow and fleiffl* 
without ertiflcial heat The varieties of Ike seetfoUfl 
and Qttslfta, and, indeed, all Narcissi, are aovMtVWhW 
grown ia pots. The TVkmdriM varieties gtowa W'pbWi' 
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Vmduwvm-^'e^tinxted* 


VKrciutmn--~eonttnwd» 


ttM^p6rf«ot gemi. All the aboTo-named inooeed in' the 
iaqil lort of toil and under limilar treatment to that 
iriren to Byaointh bnlbi {m Hjaoiutliiif). The Paper 
White and Double Boman rarietiee may be forwarded, 
in heat, when their flower Boapes can be Been; all the 
otberB are beet If grown throughout in a oool frame. 



Fig. 6S1. Narctrsus Bulbocodium. 


If* alMOlMIW (out off). A form of if. Puudo-Naraiam$. 

N* aUllOMNl (whltiib). A form of N, Pieudo^Harrianu moi* 
chatui. 

K. albna (wbitev A form of N. bijtarm. 

If* aagnatlfbUlUi (narroW'learedX A synonym of If, poctic%tt 
radii^rut. 


N* blflonui (two’flowered).* JL fhnn fifteen to eighteen llnee 
acroBB when expanded ; tube about lln. long, ezcluslTe of the 
oraiy : dirislODB milk white, epreadlng horizontally when ex* 

« ia fin. to |in. long, tin. to |in. broad, oborato. much 
cated, blunt or cuBpidate ; crown one to one*ana>a*half 
lines deep, lesB Bpreading than Its close ally, JT. jwefieus, yellow, 
about iln. acrosB. the edge conepicuousiy crlepato-crenulate ; 
scape with two Ballent edges, bearing ^ically two, rarely one or 
three^ fiowers. May. 1. about four to a scape, Vn. to 

'aucouB, flattlsh, bluntly keeled, often more 
Julb OToid, more than lin. thick. Europe 
^ Britain). Supposed to be a hybrid between 

X poetiew and Jf. Toutta, Sto Fig. 630. (B. M. 197 ; N. ft) 
albui is a whlte*fiowered form. 

N. bUkuiia (two-faced). A form of F. Tautta inesrmsdAif. 

N. BrowNBomatU (Broussonet's). JL greenish at the base, white 


eiwwimwnb, puns wutw, vu(on||*»uoiNii««, kdouv ein. 

long by iin. broad, narrowed suddenly to a bluntlsh point; crown 
almost entirely confinent with the apex of the tube ; scape about 
1ft. high, from four to elffht-flowered. Spring. /. about four to 
a scape, four to six lines broad, usually equalUng the scape. Bulb 
oToid, as large as a ben*s egg. Mogadore. (N. 47.) 



FiQ. 632. Narcissus Bulbocooium conspicuus, 


r* Blllbuoo411l]ll (Bulbocodlum).* Hoop Petticoat. A. bright 
yellow : perianth gradually widened from the ovary to the mouth 
z‘ th“ :r:— , — to twenty-one line* deep, exclusive of the 

ovary ; tube and crown very nearly equal In depth, the latter 
scarcely at all crisped, ana very Indistinctly toothed at the 



Fig. 633. Narciuus Bolbocodivm monophtllub. 


A foim of N. TtutU0 Autia. 

AfoTinofN. TozsftoehrpWfUfivf. 
W liggiESth^ (twlo# oranatoX A form of N. TMtainUrmediw. 


throat ; dtvlBionB of the limb aseendirg. linear, from one to three 
lines broad at the baae, narrowed gradually from the base to an 
acute point '; scape fid. to Bin. high, dender. terete, one-flow^ed, 
fiower either aseendtng or horizontal. AprflandMay. I. two or 
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tluM to a Mm. tab-teiota, 41ii. to Bin. loiqr, not moio than ono 
UiM broad. Bolb oTotd, iin, to Hu. thick. Soutb*W6it Euzopt, 
North Africa. Aa. 1629. Sm Fig. 631. (N.l.) 

K. B. otfertBW (dtronk Thin only diffon from the typo In Ite 
aomowhaft larger ueautuiil oalphur'y allow flowerB. 

N« B. oaB^teonn (cono picnoiml .^ A rpbuitjom, with a allgfatiy 


ieioiui anb-patont, with a brown keel, whloh la doourreat to tto 

baiw of the tuM ; acape 4in. to dn. long, t two or fhrao. (B. M. 
ttfSBi nndor name of Jf. OrwaUitiL) 



coronaTMape to 4in.1 _ 

N. B. tamillblilia (aIender*laavod). A altndor form, with eraot. 
ahining leavea, a diatbicUy oxaeited atyle. and a dlatinotly lobad 
ooioiiA (a B. F. 0. 114.) 



Fio. 634. NAioiMiit OALATniitva. kbowing Habit and 
datachad Flower. 


N« anlattitimn (cnp'lika).* /L fourtaan to flftaan Itnaa lonm ax* 
clualfa of tba ovary i tnba |ln. long, laao than ono Una thick 
in ^ lowar half, tba aama ooionr aa tba raat of tba dowar ; 
divlaiona of tba limb obloiw-lanoaolala, blimtiah or anbaonta. 
four to frar and a>bilf linaa broad at tba baaa, daddadly reflma 
when tbu flowar la fully axpandad. white, or a vary pala aulphnr* 
yellow ; crown tba aama colour an tba divlaiona. and the aama 
length *. throat araeto'patant. aearoaly at aU plieata. with aix 
■hallow, rounded, anb-anttra lobaa ; acapa Sin. to 12bL nigh, vary 
alaadar, tarata. one or two llowan to a atom, on padloala idna to 
flftaan Unaa long. L ganaially tw<a to a aeapa, mn alandar, 
green, one and adialf to two Unaa broad, concave, iwb ovoid, 
not more than lln. thi^ Brittany. SaaFfg. 634. (N. iC) The 
name rtjltaui baa baaa Indlaerlimnataiy appttad to boUi thia 
apaclM and Jf. trUndnu; tba latter baa uwaya tba perianth 
longer than the oop^ wbilat la ealafAiniM tba perianth and cup 
maqnalialangtb. 

N. gMibVtoni (Cambrian). A form of if. Famda-Faraiaiaa. 

N. oanunui (drooplag). Aform of N, Pmudo^NunimumeteHaHu, 

N* ootupiami (oonaptoaoBB). A aynoaym of If. BuXbocodium 
eontpieum. 

N, OtFpvi (OyprlaaV A ay nonym of If. Tauua. 

M. BaBalaM (dafldant). A aynonym of N. mroHnua. 

IV. 4BbiM (donbtfnl). A aybonym of F. Toiatta duMua. 

H. OoOBBt (Oooan’ai A aynonym of F, ineomparaMtfr. 

N. gfMilii (dander). /L pale aulphur •yeUow, Idn. to Bn. 

broad whan onandod, naaally ono or two. rarely Uiraa ; tobo 
twelve to fomiaen llaea long, oxelodva of the ova^. abont 
oaf line thick; dlvldona obovato-coapidate, apieadtng borl* 
lontally. |ln. to tin. broad : crown two to two and a*uU Unea 
deep, cup-diaped, tin. broad at the mouth, alightty pUeato and 
oreiiulate. nniform in texture, a rather dae^ ydlow than 
the divlaiona; aoapo aUgbtly eompreaaod and two-edged, lit. 
^h. A^ 1. four * 

tbldL Native ooaii^’u^owiL'~ A h^^ betweeir N. 

N, Ttmtta, (B. &. 816.) Stn. F. tofifttor (B. 11 879; 

IV. OxboUbU (OraoUa*). A a yn ony m of F. BulbeeodliNN 6 




(inooraj^arabto).*^ d^ye 


jamwomWalx'to aIgbVUnea (road; orm dx to aovan Ibkaa'de^. 
oiaafa-yollow, aoarly oroet» moofa plaitad at tht*tbroat. ami 
faniBiiad wtdi dx demt^McatedlSbaa. tba month dgk to 



Fio. 636. NARCiMoa inooiipababtus AtArntii PLiNtm, ahowing 
HaUt and detached Flower. 



Fio. 636. Naiioimub inoompaeabiui AUEammia. 


(orangeX* Aroburtform, wltb^o^omm 
bnt tba fllvlalona a pi^ (tolpbor) y^w. Srna. F. a m niifiB A 

r. " !. ST Double forma of tbia aw the BnitSt 

aad«Bm and Nonpaiill of gardana, whlob i 
flowomBn. aoroaa. Baa Fig. 637 . 

B* iatormbdtu (kntarnwdlatoX A aynonym of F. flVwdealalir 

fntdiUMi 

« tlalUBBatdbmX Aaynoaym of F.VbmtlaltollM 
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ereimlOrtet about |in. aorosa ; tioape equalling or Bhoiter than the 
leaTOBt Blender, Bub<terete, two to Hix-flowered. April. 1. one or 
two to a aoapo* 81ti. to 121n. long* iemi*cylindrical, ohannelled 



Vlo. '638. NARnsavs Jonouilla, ahowlng Habit, detached 
Flower, and Portion of Leaf. 


down to face. Bulb ovoid, under lln. thick. Spain, dto., 1506. 
Hee Fig. 638. (B. M. 16 ; N. 40.) A double form of this apeoies 
is known as Queen Anne's Jonquil. 

If* Jmifttfiflilm (BusbdeavetH. Jl, one or two, rarely three, nearly 
sesBlIe In the spathes, or elevated on pedicelH iin. to lin. long, 
tube Beven to nine lines long, very slender, cylindrical, scarceTy 
more than half a line thick ; divisions bright yellow, patent, 
obovate, gin. to Atn. long, tin. broad, cuspidate, decidedly imbri* 
cated ; crown Bame colour as the divisfonB, obconical, faintly 
crenulate, two and a^half to three lines deep^four and a*haff 
to five lines in diameter at the mouth ; scape scarcely exceeding 
the leaven, very slender, and not at all tw'o-edged. April. I. three 

^ or four to a sct^. qnite cylindrical, and Huslidike in shi^ 4in. 
to bin. long. Bulb ovoid, about tin. thick. Spain and South 
* Fiuiice. (N. 27.) 

N* j* apodMdlllB (BtalkloM-flowered). corona deeply six- 
lobed. i. rather gtouoeocent. 

ig). JLt corona orange-yelloi^oup* 
g as the perianth segments. (B. M. 
eeto.) 

K* lolralaHi (stnaUdobed)^ A form of N, Pmido^Narcittut, 

A form of N, PMudo-NareUnu 


If* IlkMlMftfMacIieay's).* JL ascending as in the Daffodil, fifteen 
to lixtMn tinea dae^ ndtulve of the ovary; tube cylindrical, 
1 toell^t liDMlOQgi till, thick, white, tingM downwards with 
I ; dimont mUk^white, spreading at i 


grain ; dtvisioni milk-white, spreading at a right angle from the 
naif of the crown* oblong-lanceolate, muoh-tmbricated, eight to 
niw Unni long, four find a-ludf to six lines broad, hhintlih or sub- 
acniht oiawii tiva to six lines deep, bright yellow, very sUghriy 
V ^ at the mouth. sughUy lobed; scape about 1ft 
nb^CPlBi p rasss d and illghuy two-edged, one or rarely two- 
L flvaorZc toa scape, Bln. to lOin. high, Bn, 
Urn iMe. Bulb iSTor more thlekr^aiive 




country uncertain. A hybrid between N. Pmudo-Narcimu and 
jyr. Tazetla. See Fig. 630. (B. M. 2B8B ; B. B. 087 ; N. 17.) 

N> HUSWimn a (greatest). A form of JV. Pnevdo-Nareiianu major, 
N* intniim in (smallest). A form of Jf, Pwudo^Narcusnut minor. 

If- nunitnJilia (mountain). A synonym of If. poculifortniUt. 

N« BMMUi (dwarf). A form of N. Paeudo^Nareimu minor. 

N* olwolatlia (obsolete). A form of N. oerotintu elegano, 

H, otawallnrts (treiiched-round). A form of if. Poeudo-Ifareisnui 
major. 



Fio. 640. Naroihujs odorua 

If* odnnui(fragrant). JL slightly fragrant, horiaontal or ascending ; 
periaath bright yellow, fifteen to twenty-one lines deep, exclusive 
of the ovary; tube six to nine lines long, tin. thick in the lower 
part* but wider at the throat; divisions nine to twtfve Unas 
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long, oblong'lanceolAte, acate, very slightly palor than the oorona, 
a ffesh bright yellow, live to eight Unat broad in the middle, 
usually inibiicated for the lower luilf or third ; crown five or six 
line^eep, plaited; throat sub^erect, more or less distinctly 
siX'lobed, about 4in. across ; scape 12in. to 16in. high, soarcely at 
all compressed or two-ed^d, generally two-flowered. April. 
I, three or four to a scape, nearly ift. long, two and a-holf to three 
lines broad, very concave on the face, and convex on the back. 
Bulb ovoid, twelve to fifteen lines thick. Spain. See fig. 640. 
(N. 2 Sl) This ipecies has several names, which are now all but 
obsolete (figured as K. calatAinm in B. M. 934X 

N. O. IsetiUl OoyfulX smaller, and divisions diorter and blunter 
than in the type, scarcely more than half as long again as the 
crown. (B. M. 76, under name of y. odorug.) 

N, O* minor (lesser). Jl., perianth and cup full yellow. A dwarf 
form. SVN. y. pgettdo-Juneifolitu. 

N* o, rngnloono (slightly wrinkled), d., perianth broad, imbri- 
cat^ ; cup lull yellow. 

N* OXiOBtellS (EastemX A synonym of y. Tautta onenfalig. 

N. poOhyllQlblU (thick-bulb^). A synonym of y. TazftUk paehp- 
IntlbuT^ 

N. pollldnlUO (palish). A synonym of y. etiandnut. 

N. iMdlldllO prieoox (palish, early). A form of y. Pint4o- 

N. pnpyimoeno (paper). A synonym of y. Taz^tta itapyraeew. 



Fl(l. 641. Narciwi’s pocuuformir. 


N. poenliformlo (cup-like). /. pure white, cernuons, odorous, 
eighteen to twenty-one lines long almve the ovaiy; tube eylin- 
dncal, shorter than the divisions, line thicker in the lower half ; 
divisions lin long, oblong- lanceolate, acute, often slightly 
twisted, 4in.^ to ^in. iirtsid at tlie middle; crown same colour us 
the rest al the fi4»wer, ^in. deep, moderately plicate and crennlate 
at the throat ; scape 1ft. high, with one or two flowers. April. 
L four or five to a scape, flattish, about Jin. itroad. Bulb lin. 
tliick. Probably a hybri^l 1>etween JIT. Tazgtta papyracevg and 
y. Piteudo-yareintwit itMgchatug. 8VN. y. tiUmtanm (B. B. 123). 
See Fig. 641. (N. 16.) 



2f. poetieufli.* Poet’s Narcissus. JL from l}in. to 2in. across whan 
expandeit, with a distinct and agreeable odour ; tube white, about 
lin. long above the ovaiv ; divisiona a pure snow-white, obovate, 
blnnt or cuspidate, slightly imbricated, |in. to Bu-t sometimes, 
In cttitlvatlon, even lin. broad ; orown one to one and a half lines 
deep, saucer-shaped, ve» mudi crisped, with a bright eearlet 
edge, the mouth four to five lines across ; seape 1ft. or more high, 


VftVolMmB— contifUted. 

compressed, and two-edged, one, or very rarely two-fiovrarad, 
April. 1. three or four to a scape, fiat, with a uant ked, glau- 
coscent, often 1ft. or more long, lin. to 4in. broad. Bulb ovoid, 
shout Ifn. thick. South Europe, A well-known plant. See Fig. 
642. The principal varieties are as follows - 


N. p, ponternm (poet’sX An early form, with the expanded 
flower 2^{n.. or even Sin. across, and much-imbricated divisions. 
It is sometimes known as AT. p. prandifinnit. 

N. p. imdUflonin (ray-flowered). A more idendei* plant than he 
type, with narrower leaves, and obovate divisions of the limb of 
the flower so much narrowed downwards that they are not at all 
Imbricated in the expanded flower, and also more narrowed at 
the point ; crown rather narrower, and, conseonently more erect. 
Flowers at least a fortnight earlier than the ty^. SYn. AT. 
antnuti/olius. (B. M. 123.) 

N. p, raonrwnn (recurved). A late-flowering form, with weak 
recurved leaves, and the divisions of the limb reflexed and 
cri^ towards the edge. (N. 42a ; 8. B. F. O. ser. ii 188, 
under name of JV. rgmrvug,) 

N, p. sthllnrin (star-shapedX A late-flowering form, with the 
divisions of the limb, as in the variete ntdii/lvrw, narrowed at 
the base, and not Imbricated. (N. 42rc ; 8. B. P. Q. ser. ii. 132, 
under name of AT. sfritont.) 

N. p. warbonMinli (I^o Magglore). A very slender, late variety, 
with oblanceolate muoh-reflexed divisions (eight to nine lines 
long), which are yellowish at the base. 

N. pyinmUwne (rather eai^ly)- A form of AT. Tatetta ii 

N. prlnenpn (princely). A form of y, Pseudo- ATareisnir. 

N. proplnqiiiin (related). A form of y. PMUdo-yareUttu major. 

N. paendo-juiwlfblllia (Rush-leaved). A synonym of y. odortt* 
uunor, 

N. PaandO-NftrolMlUl (bastard Narcissus).* Daffodil. JL soli- 
tary, nearly sessile ; Mrianth eighteen to twenty lines long above 
the ovary, the obcoiucal tube about ^tn. deep ; divisions of the 
limb more or less ascending, sulphnr-yellow, paler than tlie 
crown, oblong-lanceolate, nine to ten lines long, five to six lines 
broatl at the fmse; crown Just equalling the divisions, but 
deeper and more orOnge-yellow in iv>lour ; the mouth about lin. 
across, sliglitly plicate and inoiso-crenato ; scape about 1ft. high, 
with tw(» prominent etlges. Early in March. I. five or six to 
a scape, glaucous, erect, flattish upwards, equalling, or, rather, 
shorter than the scape at the time of flowering. Bulb ovMd, lin. 
to Uiii. thick. Europe (Britaih), Ac. (R 3.) Of this, the 
Daffodil, there are five well-marked varieties (N. 4-13), which 
were known to, and described and named by, Unmsus, and 
which keep up their characters well enough under cultivation 
to stand as species for garden purposes. abgeUnu {miuUeut) is 
a variable form, with sulphur perianth and rich yellow trumpet. 
eambrieuH has sulphur-white perianth and yellow trumj^ 
Mndarvt^ a dwarf fonp, Ims pale sulphur perianth and yellow 
trumpet. vriwt>pg has a sulphur- white jiertanth and yellow 
trumpet ; flower very large and showy. Tstemontus, the finest 
of this sub-group, lias large, spreading, light yellow perianth, with 
channelled divisions, ancflarge, handsome, vmIow trumpet, eani- 
/ormiM, perianth ranging from white to primrose ; trumpet from 
sulphur to deep yellow, the brim elegantly recurved. 



FfO. 643. NARCIS8U8 PSKITPO-NARfllMUS MAJOR ORVAtURlf 


H. bioolor (two-coloured). Stature of 4 
flower the same siae, but the corona A ‘ 
a conspicuous contrast with the veiy pale 
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VavoiMnui— «ontimMd. 


ITmtoUii 


of ^ limb. Thla ii alfo known u ASam Moolor. (B. M. 1187; 
«. 6.) Tho fonn lorffoKut baa a doddodly alx-anglod cup. 
rufiUotfU^ a primrof e-ooloutad perianth and yellow cap. 

N« P«;H. miijor <gieaterl larger in all ite parts than the type ; 
the mTeseix to eight lines br^, the flower 2in. to fl^in. long 
above the ovary ; the divislonf of the limb twice as long as the 
broadly oboonieal tube, the same colour as the crown, which 
slightly exceeds the^ and spreads much more at the throat 
(B. M* 61; H. 4.) The following are sub-varieties: maaimutf 
with a greenish^yOUow perianth, the tube of which is very short 
(S. B. F. O. ser. u. 886, under name of K, tiuusimut). oMottofii 
(Tenby Daffodil), perianth lighter yellow than the trumpet ; the 
flower is of mwum siae: a remarkable variety, distinct from 
all others (see Fig. 643 ; B. M. 13(n., under name of N. major), 
jmllidui prcMoe, variable in shade of cOtour and else of flower ; 
-irlanth and trumpet sulphur* white ; the earliest and most 
BautUul of all Daffodils ; It is a native of the French side of 



the Pyrenees (see Fig. 644 )l vropifumw differs from mawr 
principally in the bluer green of the foliage and larger sise of the 
flower. mriiM is a very distinct, almost self-yellow form, with 
broad, Imbricated hooded perianth, lying forward on a large ex- 
panded trumpet. 



646. KaatciaBVFs PaBuno-VAEciaapa mimob KiMmua. 

them : diviahms lln. broad 
k^^*to this as 



; mimmvs, a venr sntall form, shown at Fig. 646 
aWnor); ntumut with flowers 


intermediate in siae between those of minor and mfftimiw (see 
Figs. 646 and 647) ; and pwmUua^ with perianth segments about 
the length of the crown (8. B. F. G. ser. it 14^ tinder 
of Ajw pumilus). 



FlO. 646. HaRCISBUB PSKUDb-FTARClSSUS MINOR NANUS. 



Fig. 647. Narcissus Paxuim-NARCissus minor nanus. 

sRiiie colour as the rest of the flower, equaUing or slightly 
exceeding the divisions (B. M. 1300; N. 7.) The following are 
simply pale-flowered forms of the common DaffodU: awieana 
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VureiMras — continued. 

H, pomllvn (dwarf). A form of N. PeawfO'^urotwiM minor. 

N. mdtatm (rayed). A form of N. Tatetta inUrmediut, 

N. rMUmtS (reoorved). A synonym of -AT. pe^tioui rwttnwt. 

(wrinkled-lobed). A form of N, Pt^udo-Nareittut 

N* raploola (roekdorlnf). Asynonym of K, junoifolius rupiootm. 

K. Mrofeliim (lnte-flow«ilng)k nnully solitary, nurdy two 
tofsthar; tnbo, scfmoats, and erown like ttiose ox N. Ueptmti 
Maps yery slen dy, u nder 1ft high. September. L soUtaiy or 
two together, lUfonn, sub^terete, usnally not appearing till the 
seajM ^es wwm Bulb enb^lobose, six to nine lines thiek. 

Bonp^ NoijA Afrioa. Asia Minor. (M. 46.) Stn. N, 

N. m, nlegMH (elegantX usnally fkom two to four ; tube seven 
to eight lines long, under one line thick, greenish’White ; divisions 
of the limb pure white, linear, very acute, six to c^ht lines 
long; crown yellowish, saucer^shi^ted, under one Ime deep, 
entire, or slightly crenulate ; scape slender, flaccid, 6in. to 
long. September and October. 7. one, or rarely two, flattish, 
channellea, one line or less broad, equalling or exeeedixm the 
scape. Bulb roundish, lin. or leas thick. Italy, Sicily, Algiers. 

S . 45.) 6b$oUtui is another form of this rare species, In which 
e corona is very minute. 

N. SpnrtllS (spurious). A form of N. PsettdO’Narcimu m^jor. 

II* StOllMift (ptaT'Shaped). A synonym of N, poetieu$ aUUarit, 



649. I^FlX)REac:K^OK ANIl PORTION 01' 1<KA 


N. TaMtta(Tatetta).* Polyanthus Karcissus. /I. fragrant, from 
lin. to llin. acrosH when expanded, nauaUy f«>ur to eight ; tube 
aiiont fin. long above the ovary : divisions of the perianth white, 
rather shorter than the tu>»e, the alternate ones frequently nar* 
all much imbricatetl, bluntiab or cuspidate, four to flvi 
lines broad, spreading hoiismtally when fully expanded, or 
slightly reflexed ; crown uniform bright yeUow, two and a-naU 
to three lines deep, the edge sub-entire or slightly crenulate or 
lobed. March 7. four tfi six to a scape, glaucescont, flattish, 
bluntly keeled on the back. Bulb l^in. to zin. thick, omionsly 
tunicated with brown membranous C/oats. Kttrope. Sw ¥ig. 649. 

A well-known and widely-distribute<] Bi)ecie8. Srn. If. Opjinrh 
(N. 29-34.) 

N« T. anroilS (goldenX A when expanded lin. to lliii. across ; 
divisions bright yellow, ^ia. to tin. lung, four to flve lines 
broad, bluntish, and much imbricated ; crown snh-entlre, about 
one-third the length of the divisions, a deep orange^ellow ; tube 
exceeding the limb. (B. H. 925, under name of Jv Tazetl^.) 

N. T. oaiuuiatislg (Canary Islands), ft,, crown scarcely more 
than one line long; .tube extremely slender, fin. long, swelling 
where it joins the limb ; scape slender, bearing a seven-flowered 
umbel l. scarcely more tlum tin. wide. 

N. T. cbrsTMathiis (golden-flowered), ft. about lin. across ; 
divisions of the limb imbricated, narrow^ to a point, lemon- 
yellow ; crown sub-entire, golden-yellow, about two lines de<m. . 
scape six to ten-flowwed. The form Pertolonii resembles Jf. T. | 
papprtxreiw, but has smaller flowers and shorter perianth lobes. 1 

N. T. 4ll1llllg (doubtful). /. two to six, six to nine lines across I 
when expanded ; tube cylindrical, pure white, five to six lines 
long, about one line thick ; dlvirions pure white, ovate-oblong, 
three lines long, two and a-balf lines broad, imbricated, patent 
or slighUy reflexed, sub-obtuse or cuspidatq: crown pure white, 
obcomcal, tin. de^, sii|d>tly crisped, ana cfennlate at the 
throat, wUch is not more than thro# lines across} seape bin. 
to Mtt. long, slender, decidedly miptMced nnd two«et^d.. 


Vgroimnui — continued. 

{. four to six to a scape, concave on the faee, 61n. to 6ln. long, 
one and a-half to three liues broad. Bulb ovoid, nine to twelve 
liner thick. Bouth France, da (N. 28, and FI. Ment 71» under 



Fin. 650. NARCtSSUb TAZETTA INTRRMRDinS. 


K. T* latermodtiUI ftintermediate). from twelve to fifteen 
lines across when expanded, the divisions obovaie-enspidate, 
lemon-yellow, flve to seven lines long, four to four ' and a-half 
lines broad, much imbricated ; crown two to two and a-half Jhies 
deep, slightly deeper in colour than the divisions, the edge a 
little plaited and crenulate ; scape 1ft. or rather more high, sub- 
terete, from two to five -flowered. 1. three or four to a scape, 
sub-cylindrical, from two and a-half to three lines broad. Biub 
ovoirl, lin. or more thick. Kpain, Ac. Bee F)g. 660. (91. Meat. 
41, under name of A\ tnfermedtus.) To this following sub- 
varieties are referred by Mr. Baker': ...imirrow lobes 

and a deep crown ; tiovnofuir and primuUnw, with broadsv, 
much imbricated lobes, and a shallower, more open, crown: 
radiatiiH, with obUnig-lmnoeolate, less imbricated dirislons, and 
a slx-lobed crown (N. 38). 

N. T. lUlleiUi (Italian), ft., scape slender, dictliictly two-edged, 
produdne from six to ten floweiri, wliicfa are from Itin. to 
across when expanded ; divisions eight to ten Ifaes long, abont 
equalling the tube, narrowed gradmUly to a pmnt. sUgntly im- 
bricated, pale lemon-ooloured ; crotm sulphm^yallov, two to 
two and a-nalf lines deep, diatiiictly rix-lobed. Syu. AT. UtOieiut. 
(B. M. 1188.) 

M* T« liiuui (Lunu). ft. fewer than in A. T. pamraotut, abont 
lin. broad when expanded, with oblong, mnch-imbrloated lobes. 
Bariof Is a slight form from Italy. 

N, T* anditamuMiui (Mediterraneaii). This dlflhii from the 
type by the narrower divisions of the flower, whidh are sot nioto 
than tin. broad, not at all imbrleated, and siorblsogllianed out 
at the point. ganyvMftoidet Is a lub-varie^ with toa divlalons 
slightly reflexed. 

If* T* soIvSlMisiis (yeilowlsh-whito). 
to ilin. across; divisions milk-white. 

cated ; crown dtron-yellow, with a snb-c 

loiu; as the divisions. I greener, and move convex os 4 
anostem more nearly terete than in the variety j>s i Mi w( l< 
hamiomUrtHmOft, (0. B. F. G* ler. 11 iv£> 
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ir. T. ortoatallft (Oriental). This differs from the type in its 
crown, wbldi is more manifestly trilobate, more crenulate, and 
patent. (B. M. 940, under name of If. orientalig a.) 

1ft T.paollsrImnNUl (thick-bulbed), /f. pure white, six to seven 
lines across ; tube ^in. long above the ovary, the segments of 
the limb not more than ^in. long, roundish, much imbricated, 
cuspidate ; crown not more than one line deep, sub-entire ; 
scape under 1ft. high, compressed* and ancipftous, five- to 
eignt-flowered. L four or five to a scape, glaucescent, about 
^n. broad, flattish. Bulb ovoid. 2in. or more thick. Algeria. 

39, under name of N, paohybulbtu.) 

N. Tt PftatulaiillS (Pani7.zi*8). /., when expanded, nine to 
ten lines across; crown sub-entire, pure white. A small form, 
closely allied to the variety jimppmoeus, but more slender, and 
{^mailer in all its parta (N. 36.) 

K. T. papyraeena,* Vaper-white Narcissus, fi., when ex- 
paitdeo, l^In. to l^ln. across ; tube greenish-white, eight to 
nine lines long above the ovaiy ; divisions pure white, three 
to four lines broad, generally narrowed gradually to a point, 
and moderately imbricated ; crown two to two and a-bolf linos 
deep, with a crenulate edge. I glaucescent, iin. to gin. broad. 
Stem ancipltous. Syn. A. papyracfwi. (N. 35.) 

K. T. potamthWS (many-fiowered). fi. from eight to twenty, 
lln. to llin. across when fully expanded ; divisions pure white, 
four or five lines broad. Imbricated, hluntish or cuspidate, 
equalling or shorter than the tulie ; crouTi about one-third as 
long as the dJ virions, at first a very pale yellow, finally 
becoming nearly the same colour as the divisions, slightly 
plicate, the edge snb-cnfire. 

N* Tasbtta (Tazoita), of llawler. A synonym of A. T. aurewt, 

N» TelMnootlU Cf^elamonius). A form of A. Pm^udo-JSareiMm. 

N. tunnior (slenderer). A synonym of A. pracUis. 

N.iortllfMiai(twisted). A form of A. /^Ncndo-Aamssitsmoscftafus. 



Pio. 651, Naucisrus trianurus. 


V* Maarinui (three-stamened).* Jl. horizontal or cemuous, 
mcMuring from nine to ten lines from the top of the ovorv to 
the top w the crown ; tube cylindrical, under half a line thick 
in the lower half, pure white, like the reflexed divisions of the 
limb, which Just equal It in length, and are lanceolate, acute, 
one and‘ a-half to two lines broad at the base ; qrown pure 
white, obcotiical, two and a-half to three lines deep, erecto- 
patent and entire at the throat; scape very slender, 6in. to 
ISn. long, (me or two-fiowered. April. 1. very slender, seml- 
cyliadrioi], 61n. to 8ln. long, three to four to a scape, under 
one line broad. Bulb not more than Ain. thick^ Spain. Syn. 
^paUiduhti. See Fig. 651. (B. M. 6tTO ; N. 15.)* 11m following 
ure some of the better-known varieties of this species : 

K* t. Mnmvs (drooping). A one or two, pale yellow ; crown 
a rather deeper yellow ; both divisions and crown rather larger 
tbui in the type. Syn. A. triandrus (B. M. 48.) 

two to four ; divisions and 
slza as in the type. Syn. 

. ser. IL 113.) 

lit t. tvAsilS (yellow). A synonym of A. t. puleheltui. 

ll*t»MtAas(noddiag)i A two or three; crown a deeper yellow 
ttothe diririons, crenulate. Syn. A. trUobus. (B. M. 945.) 

K« it WdiflIilllUl (brutty). A three to four; corona white; 
diirlinoaiibrlghtyeU^ Syns. A. e. futaixs (B. M. 1262) and 
{TanimwdM puUMtut (8. B. F. a ser. ii. 99). 

If. tglMldtefUi (tfaree-itamened), of Ourtts. A aynonym of 
t csnmtis. 

JMiMms (thr^^ A synonym of A. triandrw nutam. 

^niCUlbnnlf (varlously-formedx A form of A. Pmudo-Nar- 


K# ti oonoolor (one-<»oloured). A ^ 
crown sale yellow, the same ri 
CtonpmsMs coRcofew. (S. B. F. O. i 


W. teewo-flower^ A a Jonguil-Uke ; 

lube gSvaTto right Unas long; divisions slightly shorter, 
gtairirisli, Itnear, Ttir ep^ing horizontally, not more 

ItericimliitebrM utm lower part; crown very minute, with 
m toendteb, guli-inairgliiate 


iwfm , uirwiuiM aiiKuvt^ , 

•preadlng horizontiDly. not more 
Mead IB sue lower part; crown very minute, with 
guli-inairgliiate lobes ; scape slender, one to four- 


Vu^oiaBiui — continued. 

flowered. Autumn. /. solitary or in twos, slender, terete, 

flstulose, about 1ft. long. Bulb small, globose. Spain, 1629. 

(B. M. 1^7; N. 44.) 

Garden Varietiee. Very few of the nnmeroue yarie^s 
of Narcieetui may be considered unworthy of oultivatiou. 
Many of the NaroUsi may be employed for naturalising, 
and for shrubbery border decoration, when they can be 
procured in quantity at a cheap rate. Subjoined is a 
list of the best varieties, selected from the different 
groups and divisions that have been arranged. We are 
indebted to Mr. Peter Barr for the illuBtrations here 
given, as well as for several of those used in the species. 


Group 1. Magniooronatl (Ajax, or Pneudo-Narcisime). 


Trumpet Baffouils— Golden. 


mniiAtfi. Perianth yellow, and cliannelled ; trumpet full 
yellow, and large. 

Captain Nelson. Perianth rich yellow, and very large; 
trumpet long, broad, and spreading. 

Bditb Barber. Perianth full primrose; trumpet yellow. A 
dwarf grower. 

Emperor. Perianth deep primro.s6; trumpet rich full yellon’. 
Very large flower. 

Bndlbrae. Perianth yellow, broad, imbricafed, an<l longer than 
the deep yellow trumpet. Very distinrt. 

J. Q. Badcer (volutus). Perianth and trumpet rich primrose. A 
very distinct variety. 

Jobn Kelson. Flower of an almost uniform yellow, drooping, 
large, rounded. Very distinct. 

MnJor superbns. Perianth broad and firmly set: trumpet 
large, ano^ocefully flanged. This is one of the most distinct of 
Mr. Leeds^ yellow Daffodils. 

M. J. Berkeley* Flower of a uniform rich deep yellow, llie 
largest of all yellow trumpet Daffodils. 

Bandolph GbnrehlU. Perianth long, and elegantly twisted ; 
trumpet full yellow, long, narrow, and elegantly lobed. 

Shirley Blhberd. Trumpet deep yellow, large, expanded, with 
lighter yellow diviriona of perianth slightly twisted. Distinct. 

Spnrlus eerenntus. This is remarkable for its large. br(»iid, 
expanded yellow trumpet, and lighter yellow spreading lUvisionH 
of perianth. 

Themss Meere. Perianth light yellow ; trumpet long, narrow, 
regularly lob^, rich, full yellow. Distinct. 

Trumpet Daki odiia— Two-coiajured. 

Dean Herbert. Perianth full primrose, changing to sulphur; 
trumpet rich yellow. Very large. 

Emproee Perianth white, and of great substance ; trumpet 
ric^ yellow. A very large flower. 

QraadiS. Perianth pure wliite, large, and finely imbrimted ; 
trumpet full yellow, very large. The finest of the Biuolor varieties. 

Horsfleldll. Perianth white; trumpet rich yellow. Very large 
flower. 

James Walker. Perianth sulphur- white, elegantly imbricated ; 
trumpet large, handsome. 

J. B. BL Carnm* Perianth white and very graceful ; trumpet 
primrose, elegantly formed. District. 

Eoeter. Perianth sulphur-white, large; trumpet 
rich yellow, large, thick. Very distinct. 

Mrs. J* B. M. Canun. Perianth white, elegant; tnimpet 
sulphur-white. Very graceful and distinct. 

Nobllla. Perianth white, shading to primrose ; trumpet orange- 
yellow, broadly expanded at brim, fringed and lobed. 

Trumpet Dappodiia— White or Whitish. 


Cenmua puldiar. Perianth eUver-whtte ; triinipet primrose, 
passing to white, large, bold, spreading. 

OollaSB Bawn* Perianth pure white, broad, and twisted; 
trumpet pale sulphur, passing to white. 

C. W. Cawaa (Cbieonf). Perianth white; trumpet sulphur. 
Very dlsUnot and elegant. 

Br, Bon. Perianth white ; tnimpet primrose, passing to white, 
long, smooth at brim, elegantly recttrve<l. 

BxqvlBlta. Perianth sulphur-white ; trumpet primrose, passing 
to white. Barly, and very distinct. 


P. W. Bnrbldn. Perianth white ; tniu^t sulphur, p^ing 
to white, lon^bbed, and elegantly gashed. Very distinct. 

Oortrudo JOkpU* Perianth and trumpet almost uniform 
sulphur. Very distinct. 

Bra. F* W. Botkldgo* Perianth white i trumpet primrose, 
passing to snow-white, straight, in the way of F. W. Burbidge 
and flowers same time. 
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Varoims — contiwMd. 

BelMOoa Syine (the Vlelet-soented Daffodil). Perianth white ; 
tmmpet citron. This Tarlety is as remarkable for Its refined 
beauty as for its exceptional Violet fragrance. 

St. Brtdgld. Perianth pale sulpbur.yellow ; trumpet canary. 
A large and very handsome flower. 

Sir Stafford Northoote. Perianth white; trumpet pale 
eulpbuTt long. Very dis^et. 

Tortnoow (the Great Tortuoae White Spanish Daffodil). Perianth 
pure white, usually twisted, and somewhtt shorter than the 
trumpet, which is pale sulphur, changing to snow-white. 

Wmiam Goldrlng. Perianth snow-white, long, dog-eared, 
completely enveloping the primrose trumpet The arching of 
the stem, and drooping of the flower, fairly entitle this variety to 
the name *' Swan’s Neck Daffodil” 

W. P. Bllxior. Perianth and trumpet sulphur. Small, neat 
flower ; very distinct 

Trumpet Daffodils— Double. 

CaiMUr pleiilis (Queen Anne’s Doable DaffodilX Blowen of 
a pale lemon colour, very handsome. 

OeruQiui Sore elegMitSMBiiiio plono (The Double White 
Trumpet DaffodilX 

Orandlplomu (The Dwarf Doable Light Yellow). This flower 
spreads to a large size when fully open, and a fine specimen 
will show ns many as ten or twelve centres, from which petalold 
tmdies radiate, tints having the appearance of ten or twelve 
small Narcissi bound together. 

Nanus plenus. This is supposed to have been raLsed from seed 
by Dr. Brown, of HulL 

Plenlssimus (John Tradescant’s Great Bose Daffodil). 



Fio. 652. Nabcissub Pbeudo-Naecissus plenus, showing 
Habit and detached Flower. 

Piando-NaroiMiiE plenitE (The Double Lent Lfl^, or Gerard’s 
White and YeUow liable Daffodil). See Fig. 662. 

TelamonlUE plenus (Wilmer’s Great Doable Golden-yellow 
Daffodil). 

Group Il« MeAloooronatt 

INCOMPARABILIS (NONSUCH YELLOW DAFFODILS, WITH ClIALICE- 
SHAPED Cup). 

Autocrat. Perianth yellow ; cup yellow, and much expanded. 

Boautjr* Perianth sulphur, barred yellow ; cup margined orange, 
large. Remarkably large distinct flower. 

G. J. Baokbonso. Perianth yellow, medium sixe; cup rich 
orange-scarlet, very large and long. The most remarkable and 
attractive of the yellow forms of tneomparabilia. 

OoBOOlor* Perianth yellow; cup yellow. 

DarUag (marffinatw). Perianth sulphur; cup yellow, edged 
orange. 

lidward Bart. Perianth and cup full yellow. Very distinct 

Figaro. Perianth yellow ; cup stained orange-scarlet, large and 
spreading. Large flower, 

Frank BfUos. Perianth yellow ; cap large and neat Very large 
and remarkable. 

jCUoiia Uuadt Perianth medium size; cup heavily stained 
bright orange-scarlet IsTge, and very mnch expanded. 

HogartlL. Perianth primrose; cup yellow, large, and spreading. 
Very distinct 

John BnlL Perianth sulphur ; cup large and spreading. Large 
flower. 

Bing of the Notborlaada. Perianth sulphur ; cup stained 
orange, very large, spreading. Very distinct and beantunL 

L eed stl. Perianth yellow; cup heavily stained with orange-' 
scarlet 


VaroiBflUg— continueft 

fiongilinirkg. Perianth snlphnr; eup latge. Plant ta|L 
Magog. Perianth sulphur ; cup large. Fine large flower. 

Mra. A. F. Barron. Perianth yellow ; cup margined with bright 
orange-scarlet straight and narrow. Flower small, and very 
neat 

Qnoon Sophia. Perianth sulphur; cup heavily stained evange- 
scarlet ^ory luge, spreading, and friUea. Tery distinct 
Sir Watkln. Perianth rich sulphur ; cup yellow, tinged with 
orange. The largest In the sectfoa 
Snlplinrena. Perianth sulphur ; cup yellow. 

Titian. Perianth yellow ; cup margined orange. Flower large. 


INCOMPARABIUS (PEERLESS, WHITE OR WHITISH 

Daffodils). ^ 

Albert Victor. Perianth sulphur-white, large ; oup large, and 
elegantly expanded. Very distinct 

Albidna. Perianth sulphur-white ; cup yeUow. 

Albna. Perianth white; cup yellow. 

Annie Badon. Perianth sulphur- white ; border of cup, elegantly 
contracted and stained orange. 

Bortlo. Perianth sulphur-white, broad ; cup yellow, edged orange. 
A beautiful plant. 

C^oanra. Perianth primrose, changing to whltOt largo; cup 
coAspicuously stained orange-scarlet, large. Remarkably shov'y. 

Fair Belon. Perianth creamy -white and well • formed ; oup 
elegantly edged with orange, straight 

Gog. Perianth creamy-white, large ; cup yellow, huge. 

GMiatb. Perianth white, barred yellow, large; cup yellow, 
large. 

Haivnr^Crewe. Perianth white ; oup fine yellow. 

Loronio. Perianth soft primrose, chjuiging to white, slightly 
dog-emod ; oup yellow, very distinct 

Blaa^ AndoFOon. Perianth pure whlto; oup bright orange- 
scarlet Very distinct. 

Mrs. Syme. Perianth sulphnr-wbite, short ; cup yellow.’ laiga 
and spreading. Flower comparatively small. Plant tall, very 
distinct 

PiinooM Mary. Perianth creamy-white, hroa&, and wdl im- 
bricated ; cup suffused orange-scarlet laiga very much ex* 
ponded, and perfectly smooth. Fine form. 

Ghoob Bow. Perianth white, large; oup U|(bt yellow, laigi^ 
much expanded. Very dlstinot 

Beml-partItaE. Perianth pale primroeo; cup sulphur, desply 
and alstincUy lolwd. A remarkal^ flower. 

Stella. Perianth white, large ; cup yellow, fine. 


Barbu (Barb's Yellow Daffodils, with bhobtbnbd Ohauch* 

SHAPED CUP). 

Banit Perianth and cup yellow, going off primrosa 

CoHEFloiiiia. Perianth yellow, going off sulphur, larger broad, 
Bprewing; cup conspicuously stained orange -soariat broad, 
snort A remarkable flower, of groat beauty. ^ 

Golden Gem. Perianth rich full yellow, passliig to primrose; 
oup yellow, edged orange. 

aibnlGO. Perianth eolpbar ; oup yellow. Very fine. 

Orphdo. Perianth primrose, changing to sulphur ; oup yellow, 
edged orange. 


Barbu (Barr’s White or Whitish Daffodus, with 

SHORTENED CHALICB-SHAPBD OUP). 

Ada. Perianth sulpbury-whlte ; oup yellow. 

AUma. Perianth pure white ; oup yellow, tinged otaaga 

Boatrloo Mnmy. Perianth creamy-white; cup caosiy, off- 
gantly edged with mnge. Very distinct 

Flora Wllooit Perianth pure wbite,latgf ; oup oaiiary, stroudty 
edgwl with scarlet 

Oonaral Murray* Perianth creamy-whlta, bread; oup owary,. 
elegantly edged orange. Very distinct. 

Manrioo Vitauorln. Perianth oreamy-whIta,hrwd; oup lamon,' ^ 
consplcuoudy stained with orange-soorlot Vary difWWit 
Barton* Perianth primroee ; cup canary^ Isigt 

Bomoo (jntitnulinm). Perianth creamy-white, dopoarod; oii|» 
canary. Very distinct 

8* A. da Gvaai; Perianth white, finely formad; oup s t a ltte d wlih; ^ 
orange-eearlet spMading. * 

v wwiiifnp BQWfliTs 

vniUani iBgratn* Periwth white; oup pvlmroai»4fciadplaaaBfef,; 
stainod oraage-searlot elefwt . 
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VMWiMRUi— -contMMMd. 


]r»rolflBii»--conftni4«d. 


ISIMII OiBBlir Bvgba&is-vlowkebd Wbitb Dafpodixjb, with 
WB iTB OB Primrose Ohaucb^bafbo Cup). 

Aot^ Fsrisiith white; eup elegantly stained orange, changing to 
white. 

A lhl M W . Perianth white, large and starry ; cup canary. 
AaiMlttllB, Perianth white, large, and spreading; cup passing 
innn primrose to white, long and conspicuous. 

Perianth white ; cup canary. Medium-sised flower. 



Fia. 663. Narcissus Lebdsii Bbatkice. 


BgRtrlM, Perianth white, flne form ; cup changing from lemon 
to white, remariubly elegant. Of the white hybrids, this is the 
purest, and possesses the highest type of beauty. See Fig. 653 

OatWB. Perianth white, neat, and small ; cup s^d wHh orange. 

OgM^Igtorioftis). Perianth white; cup changing from canary 

PWflhegg of BimiMuit, perianth white ; cup canary. 

PttOhooE of Wootmlnotor. Perianth white, large ; cup eanarv, 
tinged orange on first azpanding, long. Distinct and very hand, 
some. 


Perianth white, large, drooping, and somewhat 
•hoiddeied ; cap primrose, sometimes stained apricot, long. 
Very distinct. 

PWdUiir Mitooa. Perianth white ; cup canary. Medium-slEed 

flower. 

Plonk Perianth white ; cop stained orange. On first opening, the 
flowers are drooping. 

Gom. Perianth white, of model form; cup lemon, passing to 
white. Very distinct. 

QnuiA Xtttolsooo. Perianth white, and starry; cup changing 
from stained omfige to white, spreading. 

Mmu Mn. Butoil. Perianth white, large, and broad ; cup 
ohaaidMfl from primrose to white. A remarkable variety. 

{Vinegnti dsfiesfitf). Perianth white; cup canary. 
Medium-stsed flower. 


BoUngtao Spiirroll. Perianth white, broad, and overlapping ; 
eup canary, uufo flower ; very distinct 

white, and somewhat starry; cop lemon, 

WMfO llBttlioir, Perianth white, large; cup passing from 
oanary to primrose, elegant 

MbHr MiigdBihiE do Qnudt Perianth white ; cin> suffused 
orange. UeniUly two*flowered. Very distinoA m flower and 
fottege : the latter le broad and drooping. * 


Perianth white, large; cup changing from 

to white, large end apreading. A remarkable variety. 

^SS^Stlo white, broad ; cup white, large. A 


fedMratgS* Perianth white; cup canary. 

^ffMwflgg of W«lM. ^Perianth white, smaU, and neat; cup 
opening canary, changing to white, large and spreading. A 

JP eriani^ jrhlte, large, and dog^eaied ; cup paesiug 


Bacrrousbi (Backhouse's Daffodils, with Cofpbe-cuf. 

SHAPED CROWN). 


. Jow, long, nearly 
towers horlzotttr 


pbnry perianth. 

Of bolcf habit 

WUlUm Wllkn. 

cated ; trumpet striking oraage<yeUow, 
distinct. 


;su1- 

tubu 


Perianth primrose, spreading, closely imbri- 
“ “ fmled at the brim. Very 


WoUey Z>od. Perianth primrose^ large, spreading ; trumpet 
deep yellow, short. A Tery distinct, handsome Daffodil. 


Nelsoni (Kelson's Daffodils, with Ooblet-shaped Crown). 

Aimuatliis. Perianth whita broad, flat, and spreofling ; oup suf- 
fused with oTange*scarlet, riobed, and expanding at the mouth. 

UnMnniin. Perianth white, broad, flat, and spreading ; cup 
ydlow, and expanding. 

BSargarot Jones. Perianth sulphur-white, somewhat wavy, 
cup yellow. A hybrid of Mr. LeichtHn's (hhnpress x 
prandi/Iorttf). 

Minor. Perianth white ; cnp yellow. Flower small, and comp.irR 
lively dwarf ; distinguished by pistil pri^ecting beyond mouth of 
the cnp. 

Mrs. C. J. Baokhonso. Perianth pure white, and broad ; cap 
yellow, and very long. 

Nolsonl. Perianth white, large; cup yellow, usually suffused 
orange on first opening, straight. 

PnlOhoUus. Perianth white ; cup yellow. Flower of somewhat 
drooping character on first opening ; distinguished by the cam- 
panujRte Hliape of the Imbricated perianth. 

Stanley. Perianth white, large, and ngid ; cup yellow. 

WlUtam Baokhonso. Perianth white ; cup yellow. Rvidently 
the same cross as NeUoni major, but with a pure yellow cup, 
thus showing that Mr. !«eeds and Mr. Backhouse, in orossing, 
used similar flowers. 

Bernardi (Bernard’s Pyrenean Daffodils). 

'BomardUU Perianth white; cup yellow. Sturdy foliage. The 
Hon. Mrs. Barton, Straffan House, county Kildare, collectetl this 
handsome hybrid a few miles from Luchon, on the Pyrenees, 1878, 
and it has bMn verified by Mr. Burbidge as the type Bernard!. 

Frltton Doooy. Perianth white ; cup yellow, edged with orange 

H. X. Buxton. Perianth white; cup suffused with orange' 
scarlet. 

TRIDYMUB (TRIPLP..CROWN DAFFODI1A)l 

A. Bawwm. Flowers yellow, large, bold, well imbricated. 

Dnohow of Albany, Perianth sulphur ; cup yellow. 

Duke of Albany. Perianth sulphur ; cup orange. 

Grand Duke of Boaso, Perianth creamy-white ; cup yellow. 

Innooenoo. Perianth snlphnr-wtaite, small ; cup yellow. 

PrlneoBS Alice. Perianth creamy-white ; cup orange, 

B. A. do QraalL Flowera bold yellow, changing' to primrose, 
large, well imbricated ; cap yellow. 

Trldymns. Perianth and cap yellow. Plant Bomewhut recuin 
bent. 


The Dovble-Flowrbbd Nonsuch and Peerless Daffodils 
(J neomparabilis plentu). 

Albns plenns anrantlns (Eggs and Bacon, Orange Phomix) 
Double white, with orange nectary, 

Albns plonns snlnhurens (Codlings and Cream, Sulptaui 
Pheanix). The Double White Peerless Daffodil, with sulphur 
nectary. 

Anranttns ptenns (Butter and Eggs, Golden Phamix). Double 
yellow, orange nectaiy. 

OUBBN Anne's Double Jonquil. 

Odoms minor plonns. Flowers of a rich full yellow, not 
unlike a small double yellow rose. 


Group 111. ParvlooronntL 


HUMSt (BVMR’S DOO‘£ARED Dafpodiib, with 
Btraioht Crown). 

^PeriAnth and trumpet uniform yellow. A very re* 

Firiailtth yellow, changing to sulphur ; trumpet yellow. 
,, TiPoifr Jatge, imd of estiWMrmiiary character. 

FMdaath aulphniy>whlte ; tmmpet yellow. A very 


Burbidosi (Burbidok’s Pomeus Daffodils, with Saucer- 
shaped Cup). 

Agnes Bftrr. Perianth creamy-white ; cup yellow. 

Baronoas Heath. Perianth primrose, changing to white ; cup 
suffused with orange, drooping. Foliage strong. Very distinct. 

Beatrioe Hoseltino. Perianth creamy-white, piuMlng to pure 
white ; oup consphniously edged with orange-scarlet, an in son* 
tpteinca 

Bos. Parfulh yellow ; cup dtroa, and plaited. 
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FIQ. 654. NAROlbSUS BUREllMiEl. 


Burbldsai* Perianth clear white ; cup margined with cinnuhar- 
red. Wry early, and ueeful for cutting, itoe Fig 654. 

CoOBl^OlllUk Perianth sulphur-white, passing off white; cup 
conspicuously eilged with orange-scarlet, and expanded. 

Crown Prtaoe* Perianth creamy-white, broad; cup canary, 
margined with orange. Foliage strong, erect. 

Crown PrIneoM. Perianth white; cup canary, margined with 
orange. Foliage strong, drooping. Very distinct. 

Bdltli BBU. Perianth alabaster- white, changing to pure white ; 
cup canary, marched with orange. Very distinct 
Perianth primrose ; cup yellow. 

E Perianth white ; cup lemon. 

OmeiUB* Perianth sulphur- white ; cup platted and tinted with 
orange, spreading. 

Gntnownr. Perianth white, compact ; cup canary, frilled. 

John Perianth large white ; cup citron. 

UtHa Dirk. Perianth passing from yellow to creamy-white, 
short, neat, compact; cup conspicuously edged orange-scarlete 
The smallest of the group ; very beautiful. 

LltUo JubiL Perianth creamy-white, passing to white, compact , 
cup yellow, small, plaited. 

Xorjr. Perianth white ; cup suffused with orange, expanded. 

ModeL Perianth clear white, compact ; cup stained with orange, 
frUled. 

Perianth white ; cup yellow, large, broad expanding. 

FrlmroM Skur, Perianth primrose, neat ; cup yellow. 

Perianth white, sharply pointed ; cup tinged 

orange, expanded. 

St. John** Beauty. Perianth white, large , cup lemon, tinged 
^th orange. 

Sulphur Star. Perianth sulphur- white ; cup ciinary, edged with 
orange 

Thamaa IKaora Ahsoloa. Perianth white ; cup citron, ele* 
gantly expanded. 

Vaaeaaa. Perianth vellow, passing to primrose, neat, compact ; 
cup yellow, expanded. A perfect flower. 

PofiTicis (Tub ruiii*i.E-iuN4jKi) Poet's DAFFoiuisi). 

tfarwSL Perianth pure white; cup margined with saffron. A 
small, bladder-like, distended spathe, about lin. long, appears 
weeks before the flower, and out of this, in due course, emerges 
the blossom. Very beautiful, and distinct. 



Fio. 666. Narcissus poencus oiiNATua 

Perianth pore white, brood, and well formed; cup 

maigined with ooarlet Early and very one ; one of the best and 
mostuMfid. See Fig. 665. 
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HaroiMiui — contwiusd. 

Tripodalla. Perianth pure white, reflexed ; cup deeply margliied 
scariet. 

Polyanthus Narcissus (The Bunch-flowered Baffodiu). 

Agiollo. Perianth primrose; cup deep yellow. 

Bathurst. Perianth primrose ; cup orange. 

Kajnr. Perianth white, broad, large ; cup stained 

orange. 

Florsnoe Nightingale. Perianth white; cup 4oep orange. 
Extra fine ; dwarf. 

Qlorlosufl. Perianth white ; cup orange. 

Grand Menarqne. Perianth white, broad ; cup yellow. 

Grand Selell d*Or. Perianth rich yellow ; cup deep orange. 
Her Hejesty. Perianth white, broad ; cup orange. 

Janne Bnpreme. Perianth primrose ; cup orange. 

Laotlaolor. Perianth pale lemon ; cup yellow. 

Lenie le Grand. Perianth white ; cup sulphur. 

Paper White. Pure wliite. The earliest and moat valuable for 
very early forcing. 

Phyllie. Perianth yellow ; cup orange. 

Sir leaao Newton* Perianth yellow ; cup orange.' 

Sir Walter Soott. Perianth white ; cup yellow. 

Staten General. Perianth white ; cup yellow. 

The Sellly White. Perianth white ; cup sulphur-white. 

White Perfbotion. Periauth white ; cup sulphur-white. Fine 
new variety. 

MOVSTUOaiTIFA 

JonsnlBa plenne (l>ouble Yellow .lonquil). Flowers of a 
rich, full yellow, small, elegant, richly-scented. 

Poetione patellarle pleno albo onm orooeo. This is the 
large Gardenia-flowered Double White Daffodil, eeen in moat 
guldens. 

Taietta nohllieelmne. Flowers white, with yellow cup. This 
variety is cultivated by the Dutch. 

me (Double Roman Narcissus). Flowers white, 

with orange cup. 

2fABilX88IT8 FXiT (Merodon clavipes). This two- 
winged Fly is rather troubleaome to Continental gar- 
deners, as It feeds in Naroissus bnlba, devouring the 
inner parts. It is, however, too rare in England to do 
mnofa harm, or to call for a long notioe here. It is 
nearly iin. long, rather like a hive bee in hairiness 
and form, but with the end of the body blunt. Its 
colour varies so much that several of the varieties were 
named and described as distinct apeoios. The thorax is 
usually yellowish-brown or whitish in front, black be- 
hind; tho abdomen pale at tlio base, brownish-yellow or 
rust-coloured behind. Sometimes tho back is metallio- 
groeii. The eyes are hairy, and almost cover the front 
of tho head, meeting in front in the males, but separated 
by a yellow stripe in the females ; and there is a golden- 
yellow tuft of hair at the base of eaoh antenna, llte 
logs are black, and tho last pair have the thighs thick, 
and eaoh boars a tooth near the tip. The grub is like 
a rolling-pin in form, wrinkled, greyish-yellow, with h 
row of backward-directed bristles round eaoh ring. It ^ 
eats out the centres of the bulbs, and, when f^-fed, 
crawls out, and changes into an oval brown pupa in 
the soil, near the top of the bulb. 

Within this present year. Dr. Bitxema Bos has pub- 
lished, in the Archives of the Teylerian Mumuhi, at 
Haarlem, an oxhanstive memoir (of fifty pages, 8vo, 
with illnstraiions), npon the Narcissus Fly, under the 
name Merodon equeetris. He mentions that it was in- 
trodooed with bulbs from the Sou^ ^ Europe into 
Holland, whore, so long as forty years since, it made 
itself noticeable by injuring Daffodils. It seems q^te 
naturalised in that country, though its numbegs sSre 
markedly diminished by severe winters. BesidM the 
meohanical injury to the plants. Dr. Bos finds that the 
larviB exorete an acid, which oanses the decay ,cf the 
tissues around the burrows, and the plants iuffto muck 
from the wound being thns extonM. 

Owing to the mode of life of the larvis, it ts tivy 
difficult to employ any good remedy for the ex)f 
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tton of ihoie inseotit but they would probably yield to 
the utethods employed ogainet the Oxiion Zly (which 
eee). Of oouree, eiol^ plants ought to be ren^oved from 
among the others without delay. Dr* Bos recommends, 
as meet sueoessful, to keep ell bulbs of Karoissus under 
water for eight days before planting, as this treatment, 
while not injuring the bulb, will kill the larTsa, which, 
at the usual season of planting out (August), are still 
near the upper part, and have not done much damage. 

VASMTXC* Producing sleep or tori>or. 

VA&BA. A synonym of Btryol&nos (which see). 
VASUkMMZA.. Included under Petasltaf (which 
see). 

SriABOBTACBTB (from nardofi, a swoot-soented 
shrub, and atachysy a spike ; the Nardus of the ancients 
was close akin to this plant, and not connected with the 
modest grass of that name), Ojid. ValerianecB. This 
genus comprises a couple of spoc'es of hardy perennial 
herbs, natives of the Himalayas. Corolla rod or purplish ; 
cymes at the apices of the branches or stems, scape* 
formed, dense, sub-oapitate. Leaves entire, radical ones 
elongated, stem ones few. Boot short, thick, fibrous, 
very fr^rant. 'The species introduced is N. Jalaman«h 
which, according to Dr. Boyle, is the Spikenard of the 
ancients. 

N* Jatiunaasi (Jatamansi). in dense small heads, arranged 
in a tiichotouiouily-liranchod terminal panicle ; coroHa pale rose- 
purple, cylindric, gibbous at base, and contracted into a very 
short, narrow tube : lobes rounded, dorsal one larger ; scape 41n. 
tolOin. high. September. 1. tufted, 2in. to41n. long, rarely longer, 
elit^c^lanceolate or spathulate, acute; nerves obscure, narrowed 
into a loim or short petiole. Boot fusiform, inclined, terminating 
upwards m a stmifie or forked ascending stock, lin. to 3in. long, 
densely clothed with the black fibrous remains of the oltl 
petioles. 1878. (B. M. 6^4.} 

BA&TKaCZITV (from nuHhelioni a rod ; in 
reforenoo to the flower stems). Bog Asphodel. Syn. 
Ahama. Ord, Liliateat. A small genus (four species) 
of hatdy, herbaceous, Bush-Uke, marsh plants, inhabiting 
temperate regions of the Northern hemisphere. Peri- 
anth of six equal, linear, mombranons-horbaoeous seg- 
ments, which are yellow, green at back. Leaves 
distiohoUB at base of stem, equitant, linear, often falcate, 
rigid, striated. The undermentioned species are well 
worth aaturaUsing in boggy situations. Propagated by 
divirious of the root, or by seeds. 

M* Mmifkmgim (bone^breaking). A., raceme uninterrupted, one 
bract at the base, another above the middle of each partial stalk. 
June. i. rigid, strongly-ribbed, acuminate, equitant. (item leaf- 
1^, or with one or two small leaves, h. 6in. to 12in. Europe 
(Britain), North Asia, North America. It was once thought iluit 
this plant caused rot among sheep who ate it with other herbage, 
T which it grows, hence the Ill-omened specific name. 

Sn. B 1648.) o 

K'. (American). rather smaller, and leaves 

jgMWor, than those of the type. North America, 181L (B. M. 

This genus is now included, by Ben- 
tlM Rud Hooker, under Ptmlft (which see). 

K. Aiflafnittitn ('Asafeetida). See Fenila AMHOrcstida. 

A synonym of Amraalort. 


(from naso, a nose; the column and 
nvtlinr, together, somewhat Tesomble a nose). Obd. 
Dre^ideW. A small genus of very dwarf-growing epiphytal 
oocd gtbVeOroUdi, now included, by Bentbam and Hooker, 
unto C^/untpAtalum, Nasonias require cool treatment, 
Hki that aoodteded to Masdevallias. They grow natucally 
at Ipto elevations oreeping amongst moss and lichens. 



VASTHBTXirX (an old Latin name used by Pliny, and 
by him derived from nasus, the noSe, and forfus, twisted ; 
referring to the contortions of the nose caused by the 
hot, acrid taste of the plants). Obb. Crucifem. A con- 
fused genus (some eighty species have been described by 
various authors, but probably not more than a score mem- 
bers of the genus are snfiioiently distinct to merit speoifio 
rank) of hardy branched, glabrous or hairy herbs, of 
various habit, terrestrial or aquatic; they inhabit the 
temperate and warmer regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere. Flowers often yellow, small, sometimes braoteate. 
Pod short or elongated. Leaves entire or variously-lobcd, 
or pinnatisect. The only species that calls for mention 
bore is N. ojSHeinalet for culture of which tee Cr#M, 
Water. The generic name, Nctatiirtium, is frequently 
applied to the common forms of Tropaolum. 

N. OflloiBale (officinal). Water Cress. white, small, in short 
racemes. June. Pods ^in. long. 1. pinnate; leaflets three to 
eleven, roundish or oblong, nearly entire. 8tem much branched, 
sometii — short and creeping, or floating in sliallow water, some- 
times (....Jubling on banks or bushes to the length of 2ft. or 
more. West Asia and Europe (Britain, in brooks and ditches) ; 
Introduced into North America and the Colonies, and choking 
some of the New Zealand rivers. Hardy perennial. 

NATANS. Floating under water. 

NAtreXiNA (from nautj a ship, and Heio, to in- 
close ; in reference to the hull-shaped half capsule). Obd. 
RubiacecB, A rather large genus (about thirty species) of 
stove trees and shrubs, frequently very glabrous, natives 
of tropical Asia and Oceania. Flowers yellow, sessile, 
arranged in globose, compact, rarely braoteate, solitary 
or paniculate, often large heads. Loaves alternate, often 
largo, sessile or petiolate ; stipules rather large, intra- 
pctiolar, deciduous. The species are of easy culture in 
a compost of loam, sand, and poat. Propagated by cut- 
tings of half ripened shoots, inserted in sandy loam, 
under a glass, in heat. 

N* Adiiui (Adina). fl.'headt globular ; corolla funnel sliapcd ; cal) \ 
superior, five-cleft; segments linear, thickened at the point, 
green ; ^uncles solitary, at first tennlnal, but, bv the shooting 
out of a young branch from the same part, becoming afterwards 
axilliUT. I, opposite, on short petioles, smooth, shining, ovate- 
lanceolate, acuminate, with an obtuse point, quite entire, with 
oblique, nearly parallel veins strongly marked on the under side. 
Branches villous. China. An upright shrub. (B. M. %15.) Tlie 
correct name of this plant Is Adma fflobifera. 

N. ooRdlUfttB (united-capsnled). See BMrcooeplialiUi oor- 
datuR. 

N. murpureB (purple). yZ., corolla purple, with spreading lobes ; 
calyx-limb hirsute, with clavata segments ; peduncles terminal, 
solitary, or in threes. May. 1. petiolate, oval-oblong, acute or 
imutninated at both ends, smooth and shining, 4iti. to 9in. long. 
A. 15ft. India, 1820. Small tree. 

N. imdllUlte (undulated), ft. yellow, fragrant, in largo and very 
beautiful globular heads ; peduncles drooping, terminal, solitary. 
May. 1. petiolate, ovute-oblong, obtuse, undulated, shining. 
Branches brochiate. A. 20ft. Moluccas, 1^, Tree. 

NAUKBEBaXA TKTBNXFLONA. A synonym 
of LytimRokia tkyrsiflora. (which see). 

NAVPLXVB. A ayaionym of OdonioRparmimi 

(which tee). 

NAUTZLOCAliTX. Included under EpisoU (which 
see). 

NAVAR&BTTIA. Included under Giha. 

NAVNLWORT. See Cotyledon Umbiliens. 
NAYELWORT, YBNHB’S. Bee Ompkalodoe 
lialfolia. 

NAYSN2A. A synonym cf Lamna. 
NAVICULAR. Boat-shapod. 

NEJBRA. Included under StonomoMOn (whidh 
tee). 

NNAPOLXTAN VXOLBT. See Viola odorata 
pallida ploaa. 

NSeX* The upper tapering end in bulbs pr other 
plants. 
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nCUi^-TBBE. 8t« Omori*. 

VSCXWSEB. A popular name for Cannabis sativa. 

VBCTAVD&A (from nehtar, neotar, and aner, 
androst a male (stamen) ; in reference to the three neotari- 
ferouB barren semens). Stn. Porostema. Ord. Laurineer. 
A genus comprising about seyentj species of treesi or rarely 
shrubs, inhabiting tropical America from Brazil and Peru 
as far as Mexico, the West Indies, and sub-tropical South 
America. Flowers axillary or terminal, pedunculate. 
Leares alternate, scattered or rarely sub-opposite, coria- 
ceous, penniyeined ; primary yeina often, not always, more 
prominent than in Oeotea, The only species worthy of 
mention hero is N. Bodimif the Bibisi-tree or Green- 
heart of British Guiana. It is a lofty tree, from 60ft. 
to 70ft. high, and is frequently without branches for the 
first 50ft. The most yalnable part of the tree is its 
timber, which is imported in large quantities for ship- 
building purposes. 

nCKFAJL. The sweetish secretion of yarious parts 
of blossoms, which forms the staple food of many insects, 
notably bm, butterflies, and moths. For the manner 
in which this secretion is produced, and its utility to 
the plant itself, see Nectar is not, as com- 

monly supposed, identical with honey, although, as 
fnmi^ed by many plants, it is the material from which 
bees malce the latter. Analysis has shown the sugar 
of Nectar to be, yery generally, cane sugar, while that 
of honey is grape sugar, consisting of dextrose and 
leyulose, in equal proportions. The conyersion of the 
cane sugar is brought about by an admixture of saliyary 
secretion at the time the Nectar is suoked up. This 
conyersion has been well made out in the case of bees; 
and, since larger animals and man are known to conyert 
cane sugar into grape sugar, as an initial process in 
digestion, it is probable that butterflies and moths effect 
the same changes as tiie bee. 

BBCTAXUVB. The Nectarine is a form or yariety 
of the Peaoh, diitinguiihed from it in general charac- 
ters only by the fr^ts haying a smooth instead of a 
rough sUn. For example, the same tree has, at times, 
produced fruit of both kinds on the same branch; and 
eyen a closer relationship has been recorded in a single 
fruit being half a Nectarine and half a Peaoh. Nectarines 
are, howeyer, sufficiently distinct, in fiayonr and general 
appearance, to be oonstituted and considered as a sepa- 
rate fruit, both for dessert and for exhibition purposes. 

Propaffation. Nectarines and Peaches are propagated 
from tho Htonos or seeds; by budding; and sometimes 
by grating. The first-named method is employed for 
raising new yarieries, and alao for growing stocks whereon 
other sorts may be worked. 

Seeds may be sown under a wall, in a warm position, 
in autumn, or may be stratified throughout the winter, 
and sown in early spring. On a small scale, or for 
special purposes, they may bo inserted in pots at the 
last-named season, forwarded in a little heat, and the 
seedlings then planted out where they are intended to 
remain. As stocks, they often grow large enough for 
budding the first year, and, if properly treated, th^ may 
be expected to bear fmit when three years old. When 
seeds of either the Nectarine or Peaoh are sown, it is 
uncertain whether the product will be a form of the one 
OF the other; oonsequently, named yarieties cannot be 
perpetuated by this method. 

Budding is the best and most largely-adopted plan 
for propagating the fruits under notioe. This is prac- 
tised with what is termed a ** dormant ** hud in July 
and Angust, or a ** pushing** hud in April or May. Somo 
shoots with buds must be retarded for use in spring, 
by being out early in tiuk season, and bnried in sand, 
nnder a north walk It ia neoesaary fliat only wood-bnda 
be selected and employed t the embryo bloMom-bnda are 
nseleas,. 


VeotMelM — eowtwned. 

Grafting may be sucoessfuBy pr^tised in sraing, Xhe 
soi<ms shonld be firm and short-jointed, and be taken 
early in the season, with a porrion of two-year-old wood 
attached ; they must be retarded nntil &e sap in tl^ 
stock begins to moye. On dwarf stocks, whip-grafting 
may be practised; and, after the mutilated pa^ are 
fitted, and ooyered with olay, tho latter should haye 
earth heaped oyer it, to preserre a nniform moisture. 
If it is desired to graft standard stooka that are much 
larger than the small dwarf ones, the method ot erown- 
graftioff may be adopted, the grafts being inserted at 
any height desired. 

Neotarines and Peaches may be bndded or grafted on 
the seedling stocks of the Peaoh, the Almond, and the 
Plum. The Poach stock is insufficiently hardy, and is not 
much used, as, although the buds take frei^, and do 
weU for a time, the trees do not long suooeed without 
being oyertaken by a disease termed the ** yellows/' 
This is, howeyer, much more prevalent in America than 
in this country. The Sweet Almond belongs tq the same 
genus as the Nectarine and Peaoh, and all the varieries 
of the two last-named fruits snocoed well on it as a stoede, 
usually in preference to the Plum, which is, however, 
much more extensively employed. The Almond stooks are 
raised like the Peaoh, and may be budded when one year 
old. Tall standard stems may soon be grown, by keeping 
the plants tied upright and allowing them to grow away 
at will. Plnm stooks are those generally need^ and they 
answer better in various localities, on account of their 
hardiness. The Mussel, St. Julian, Black Damask, and 
White Pear Plums, amongst others, are used as stooks 
for Peaches. Some of them are stronger-growing than 
others, and yarieties of fruits budded on them hare 
similar peouliarities. By many of the French growers, 
the Black Damask is preferred; and this, wi^ the St* 
Julian, Mussel, end WMte Pear, may be considered the 
best. 

SitiMtion and Soil. The climate of this country wUl not 
admit of the Nectarine and Peaoh being cultivated in the 
open ground; except in the most favoured looalities, a 
wall with south aspect, or even glass pioteotion, beoomes 
a necessity. The trees may possibly live, and make 
some growth ; but, for fmit production, it is all-important 
that wood annually made shonld also be thoroaghfy 
ripened in autumn. Some protection ag«4net the evil 
influences of frost and cold easterly winds on the early- 
expanding blossoms, is also neoessary, in ' spring, and 
this is most readily applied over trees on walls. In ' 
the wannest parts of the country, where the situation 
is not too mu^ exposed to wind, or, on the other head, 
to cold fogs in spring, Peaoh or Neotarine-treee mey 
be planted against walls with an east or a west aspect i 
but a situation fully exceed to the mth 1| that which ^ 
is necessary in the majority of oases. In the genenA 
arrangement of kitohen givens, the prindpel wal^ 
should be built so as to receive as much snmddiie ae 
poesible, and the very best 'position has usneBy tc 'be , 
aooorded the fruits under notioe. The , special pnepeca* 
tion of fmit borders throughout entails oomidoeahle 
labour at first ; but the results generally repay the 
trouble, both by the better suooese attending the trees 
planted therein, and idao the important dope epn^ 
tinnally eacoeeding each other in the cultivaM pad 
farthest from the wall. Fmit borders, to be of use for 
other crops should not be less than 12ft. wide, as nothh^^ ' 
shonld he planted, nor even the grenad kept dug, UfMm/ 
8ft. of the wall,'enppoaing the trees ase there. A huff " 
enriohed with manure ia not desirable,, as It tam , 
to produce an undue, eappy growlb, which ladB^ ' 
blossom buds, end, moreorer, does net Iwedae 
An open, kM^ boU is the most appopriats, wd M 
14 dit, on aoooimt of being easily diM up, nor, eai 
o&er hand, oompoaed of stiff dayi the 
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pofdbly fiiooeed iA this latter. Good drainafire it aJl- 
impOrtaot; it miut be provided artifioiallyt if the enb- 
eou will not eondnot water away readily. When neoes* 
aaty, this can beet be aooompliBhed by placing a drain, 
wliii a proper outlet, parallel with ihe wall, and near 
the outside e^ge of ^e border. It ehonld be deep 
enough to take all enperflnone water— say, S^t. from the 
surface — otherwise, the trees will not thrive. About 3ft. 
depth of soil, of a fairly good description, should be 
provided, and it *is advisable that the border should 
incline from the wall, thus allowing the part where 
the trees are planted to be the highest and, conse- 
quently, most efficiently drained. Old borders are not 
suitable for planting Nectarine or Peach-trees in with- 
out tilie addition of some new soil around the roots. 
Where other conditions are favourable, sufficient might 
be placed round each tree to give it a good start, and 
more could be added afterwards, if it were required. A 
compost of loam and manure, mixed with the natural 
soil of the border, will always greatly improve it, and 
do more good to fruit-trees than manure alone. Charred 
rubbish, old crushed mortar and brick, or burnt clay, 
should be freely intermixed where soils are inclined to be 
adhesive; but they are mu(di better not to be of this 
description, if it can be avoided. The chief points re- 
quisite under this heading are, therefore: a favourable 
position against a south for planting ; a good depth 
of soil; and efficient drainage, secured either by natural 
or hj aitificiid means. Without these provisions. Necta- 
rines and Peaches will rarely succeed satisfactorily. 


Planting and AJUr4reatmant The autumn is, un- 
donbte<%, the best season for planting, as, in spring, root- 
action and vegetation tske place early in the trees, and 
they cannot he removed at that season without receiving 
more or less cheok. Ae early ae convenient, after 
^e leaves drop, is, perhaps, the most desirable time 
for pleating. Ail the roots ^ould be carefully laid out 
at fnQ lergth in a hole of sufficient size for their 
reception, an^ after a little fine soil has been shaken 
amongst them, the remaining space should be filled 
with a prepared compost, as already recommended. 
‘About Oin. ci space should be allowed between the wall 
and the tree, and the roots should not bo placed at a 
greater depth than that to which they have previously 
been subjected- It is advisable to cover the surface 
with etable litter, so far as ihe roots extend, and not to 
•eoure the bzanohes, except very loosely, until all the 
new soil has properly ^ subsided More than ordinary 
attention will necessary in watering, mulching, Ac., 
for the first eeason, or, at least, until the effeots of 
tcaniplanting are over, and the ordinary growth is re- 
sumed. Passing on to trees that are established, and in 
bearing condit^n, reference may be made be the pro- 
ieoticn whiob the blossoms require in spring. Gardeners 
not uiihrequently err in applying too thick a covering, or 
in keeping it over ike trees in mild weather, when it 
WC11I4 be better away* Odd storms and easterly winds 
are meet to be guarded agaixitt; frost oftentimes does 
hot oause so much injury, unless the flowers become 
actaa^ firosen, and bright sunshine appesrs on them 
wt^ in tills state, Movable coping boards, about 18in. 
Virtd(^ ghottld be fined on braoketa near the top of the wall 
Mtolg the time the trees are flowering, and removed 
ahont the end of May. Prom the edge of tiiase boards, 
'daffipiaj note of double or treble thioknesscs, frigi-domo, 

• or wbaUver may be at command, may hang down. 

If |i^ anbetsnoe Is used which excludes light, it will be 
neoiiMiiry to remore it on all favourable oooasiona. In 
..or about the beginning of June, syringing may be 
~ dally, preferably with the garden engine. It 
^ at tjiitee, be necessary to thin the fruits ; but, as a 
d Kectarines and Peadies wbioh set on 
are not muoh greater then what healthy 
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treee^ should be ezpeoted to ripen. Caution most, at any 
rate, be exercised in thinning only those parts where the 
frd1» are nndnly thick, or where they are nnevenly dis- 
tributed over the surfaoe of the tree. Untoward oironm- 
stanoes may oause a largo number of fruits to drop off 
before the stoni^ period is past; in fact, a greater or 
less proportion invariably do so, on trees both«indoors 
and out. Pan-trained Peaoh and Neotarine-trees that 
are intended to be permanent should be planted at from 
13ft. to 20ft. apart. If a standard and a dwarf are 
planted alternately, they may be closer to each other 
than the distance named ; or o^ers may be put in between 
temporarily, with a view to removing them afterwa^. 

Pruning and Training, Pruning Peaoh and Nectarine- 
trees^ is work which requires frequent attention ; not only 
in winter, when the leaves ore off, but also throughout 
the summer. It should be practised only by persons who 
understand the habit of the tree on whioh they are to 
operate, and, above all, its mode of bearing. The fruits 
each season are home principally on wood made the 
previons year; they are idso sometimes produced from 
short side shoots or spurs, whioh are, a<3 a rule, well 



Fio. 666. NuCTAUTifE AKD PbaCU. Ripened Spur Branch, 
showing (a, a) Wood -buds and (6, b, 6) Blossom-buds. 

furnished with blossom-buds (see Fig. 656). The ohief 
aim in pruning should be, therefore, to annually intro- 
dnoe as mnoh young wood as epaoe will admit, without 
any part being unduly crowded, or detriment caused 
to the crop of the ourront year, and, in the winter 
pruning, to out the old fruit-bearing wood away, and 
allow the new wood to take its place. Medium- sized, 
short-jointed wood is always mpst satisfactory; and tkia 
oan o^y be obtained by avowing snffioient space for the 
development of the young shoots under a full exposure to 
sun and light. Buds are formed at each node' as growth 
proceeds, either singly or in twos or t^ees (see Fig. 
657). They are very differently oonstituted, and are 
termed respectively wood-hnds and fruit or blossom- 
buds. The former are thinner and more elongated 
than the latter, and oontain a growing point, sur- 
rounded with leaves in a rudimentary state. Fruit- 
buds oontain rudimentary blossoms only, and, in pruning, 
no shoot should be out book to a node where these, 
only are present, as it would eventually die back to 
a wood-bud, whence a new shoot might proceed. 
Young trees are, as rnle, naturally inclined to &e pro- 
duotlon of a preponderance of wood-bnds; while, jn 
older-established speoimens, fruit-buds usually predomi- 
nate. In the training of Nectarine and Pea^-trees on 
the fan system, it is important that the head should be 
evenly baUnoed by the branches on either side of the 
centre stem from the very earliest stages; otherwise, the 
tree will always be irregular, the stronger branohes 
will rob the weaker ones, and the upper part, whence 
the sap most readily flows, will soon suoce^ in render- 
ing the lower branohes weak and upsatiafaotctty for 
fruit-bearing. A maiden tree consists ^ a singlo shool^ 
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whioh Arrows from the bud the^ first soaaon. When 
intended for fan training, it is planted either against a 
wall or in the open ground, as in nurseries, where tem- 
porary stakes are inserted, on whioh to eventually train 
the branohes. In the autumn, it should bo out hard 
book to within about three eyes of the place whore the 
bud wa^ inserted. Shoots from two of these eyes shouM 
be onoouraged to grow, one on either side of the stem, 
and, if they suooeed with equal vigour, the other will 
not be required. The flow of sap may be ohocked 
eventually, should there be a tendency on the part of 
one leading branch to grow stronger than ano^er, by 
merely bonding the point down, or bringing it into a more 
horizontal direction. At the same time, the weaker one 
should be brought more upright, and an opposite oifect 
will be the result. Other shoots, which are intended 
to form leading branches, will, in due course, be 
obtained from the base of those already' referred to. 


F(0 657. Nbctarine and Peach. Branch of Blpened 'Wood, 
showing (A) Single, (B) Double, and (G) Triple Buds, a, a, a 
represent Wood-lmds ; h, 6, b, Blossom-buds. 

and these should also be disposed so as to balance the 
head as evenly as possible. The conti'os of young trees 
should be kept clear; it is never difficult to get them 
filled at almost any time, when the branches that are 
required to be at an angle are properly established. A 
central shoot, allowed to grow upright, would, * in any 
case, be certain to grow too strong. Winter pruning 
of Peach and Nectarine-trees may be practised, in 
favourable weather, at any time when tiie leaves 
are off, but before the bnds expand in spring, and 
training niay follow immediately after. The loading 
branches shi^d first be placed in position, and secured, 
the subsidiary ones being arranged afterwards. Expe- 
rienced cultivators remore weak and misplaced branohes 
at almost any season, when it is seen they are not 
likely to be of use for froit-bearing, and train new and 
better shoots to take the places of those removed. This 
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may be practised more especially so soon as it is certain 
the fmits are set, and the strongest and best-placed 
ones can be selected for bearing. Disbudding is annually 
of great importance in Peach and Neotorine onltnre, the 
number of new shoots whioh appear in spring being ten- 
fold more than can be oooommodated with space. A 
further reference will be made to this when treating of 
trees growing under glass. 

Cordon training poasesBos advantages in many respects 
over the fan method, as it is much easier of aoqomplish- 
ment, a wall may be covered in a much shorter time, 
and a larger number of trees, and, consequently, of 
distinct varieties, may be planted in a given spaoe. 
Single cordons, trained in an oblique direction, repre- 
sent the system usually practised in this style with the 
Peach and Nootarino; they may be planted as near as 
2ft. apart. Maiden trees, if well ripened, need not be 
I cut back very much, if they are furnished with lateral 
side shoots tliroughout, and a good wood.hud is present 
for shortening to. Those laterals should be regulated 
os equally as possible, on either side of the leader, and 
bo nailed in: the leader must be specially attended 
to, until its limit is roaohod. It should, meanwhile, 
be pinched once or twice daring the season, so as to 
encourage plenty of side shoots, any of which, if not 
required, may have their points pinched ' out. All the 
wood made by oatablishod trees on the cordon system, 
should be intended for fruit-bearing; and, if new shoots 
are encouraged from the base of the laterals each year, 
and receive proper attention, by exposure to light, and 
stopping them from the top of the tree downwards, as 
they reach their limit, nearly all the old laterals may 
be taken off, after the fruit is gathered, immediately 
above the place whenoe the new ones proceed. 

The foregoing ore somewhat general remarks respecting 
the pnming and training of Peach and Nectarine-trees — 
work which is amongst the most important in gardening 
operations, and which, moreover, the most lengthy and 
minute details in books would but imperfect teach. 
There are few subjects amongst fruit-tre^ that roqtdre 
such frequent and timely attention, especially under 
glass ; and, if cultural success would be attained, idiese 
operations must bo conducted only by persons who are 
fully acquainted with what is conducive to that end, and 
ere capable of exercising forethought and discretioii, 
whioh, in tliis case, must be the outcome of personal 
experienoe in performing or assisting with the work. 

Oultivatum v/nder Qlau. There are few gardens 
where fruit-trees of any description ore forc^ and 
the Peach and Nectarine not included. Next to the 
Vine, their fruits are, in general, the most impartsiit; 
and, if forcing is not resorted to, the trees ripen crops 
under glass at any season that are far Wperior to 
those secured from out ide. In the northerly and un- 
favourable parts of the oountry, too, glass protection 
becomes a necessity in order to get fmits to ripen at 
all. This is sometimes provided in the shape 6t what 
are termed glass coses. They consist of npright 
sashes placed at a sufficient distance only from wall 
trees to allow of the latter being attended to. 
sashes are somethnes made movable, by being plaoed cm 
rollers at the base, and the portion of roof whioh 
connects their tops with the wall should be proviM 
with ventilators. Trees grown under glass are tunaUy 
trained to a wire trellis -represented by the dotted line 
in Fig. 658— either fixed or movable, a;^ situated about 
a foot from the roof. They are also sometiines trahied 
to the back wall'; and a oombinatioa of both ^sterns 
may be practised, by limiting the top groerth* cf thdsS 
at the front part of the honse, and planting tree! with 
tall stems at the back. Peach and Neotar&ie-treei 
readily in antamn* even when of large sise« if tNwe le 
taken in the operation; consequently, it is a good phm 
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to prepare them elsewhere, and transplant into perma- 
nent positions when they are nearly or quite ready for 
fmit-bearing. It will be necessary to prepare a border 
inside the house — ^at least, for those intended to be 
foroed : the roots* are also far more under control when 
thus restrioted at all seasons. Efficient drainage must 
be provided, and a depth of about 2ift. of soil is recom- 



FlO. 658. ftRCTTON OP Lran-to PpArif-iioirsR, showing Position 
for (a) three 3ln. and (6) two 4lii- llot-water Pipew. 


mended. This should be a prepared compost of fairly 
good loam, some orusbod i^in. bones, and plenty of 
mortar rubbish, well intermixed. The borders ehould 
never be allowed to get dry. but, of oourse. more water 
will be required at different seasons, according to the 
various stages in whioh the fruits may be. Many of the 
tenderer varieties of mid-season and late Peaches and 
Neotarines only succeed satisfactorily under glass pro- 
^tection, and all the best are well worthy of it. A Peach- 
house in whioh forcing is to be conducted is best con- 
structed as a lean-to, and the roof should preferably be 
of a steep pitch, and either carried down low at the 



hunt, MM ahown in Fig* 659-ra style that would also 
amar for oonatructing as a glass case orer trees on 
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walls — or be provided with front sashes for the admis- 
sion of light (see Fig. 658). It should, at any rate, 
be provided with some method of free ventilation, and, 
if possible, the roof-sashes made movable, in order that 
the trees may be subjected to full exposure each year 
after their fruits are gathered. Fan-thiined trees, on 
dwarf, and also on toll, *' rider*’ stocks, are the shapes 
most favoured for indoor culture. Cordons are well 
suited for planting in houses intended for mid-season 
and late supplies, as an opportunity is thus given of 
including many fine varifities in a limited space, and 
excellent fruits are also invariably obtained under 
this system of training. Sorts thoroughly adapted for 
forcing are far from numerous; oousequently, it is not 
advisable to rely on any that have not been thoroughly 
proved. Elruge is, perhaps, the best of all Nectarines 
for early forcing ; it seldom fails in producing a crop, if 
proper treatment is given. Supposing a good tree of 
this, and another of an Early Grosse Mignonne Peach, 
were planted in an early house (these varieties succeed 
admirably together for the purpose), the Nectarine 
should be accorded the warmer end, if there is a diffe- 
rence, as it will always bear more heat than the Peach. 
Standard Peach-trees are sometimes grown in orchard- 
houses, in pots, and also planted in the borders. This 
style of training is, however, not much favoured by culti- 
vators, and is not here recommended, on account of such 
a number of fruits being shaded with foliage, and con- 
sequently but imperfectly ripened, and of poor quality 
in comparison wilji others fully expos-'cd to sun and air 
during the whole of the time they are swelling and 
ripening. 

The habit assumed by trees bearing stone-fruits — 
of which the Nectarine and Peach are important ex- 
amples — may be briefly referred to, as it is by no 
means well understood. The terms, too, in use respect- 
ing various stages through whioh the fruits pass, have 
but little significance, unless the meaning of each be 
explained. So soon as the flowering stage is over, and 
the fruits are set, what is termed the first swelling begins. 
After a time, stoning, or the formation of the kernel in 
the fruit, commences; and, during this process, the latter 
remains stationary, so far as enlargement is concerned. 
When stoning is completed, the fruit swells, and, in due 
course, ripens off. These several stages are termed ye- 
speotivoly the flowering, first swelling, stoning, seoond 
swelling, and ripening, periods. The seasons for giving 
assistanoe to the trees, either by adding a top-dressing 
of manure over the border, or by an application of liquid 
manure water to the roots, are naturally those when 
the fruits are swelling, as, at such periods, a larger amount 
of nourishment is requisite, and the effect is more 
marked, than at other times. 

Forcing. For obtaining early Peaches and Nectarines, 
forcing operations may be commenced in November, 
or early in December. The trees should have been 
previously well ripened, pruned, and properly tied in 
position to the trellis, or nailed to the wall, as the 
case may be; and the house, sashes, Ac., should also 
have been thoroughly oleaned. A mere closing of the 
ventilators will be sufficient for the first few days, as no 
trees are more sensitive to heat; and from this arises 
a danger of the blossoms dropping prematurely. A tem- 
perature of 40deg. to 45deg. by night, with a little air 
and R rise of ddeg. by day, is quite high enough at 
first; and, if this can be maintained until tlie flowers 
expand, by employing a heap of fermenting material, 
instead of fire heat, it will be far preferable. In any 
oase, Are heat must only be very oantiously applied, ^ntil 
after the fruits are set, aa muoh more harm is to be 
apprehended from a high, than from a oomparatitely 
low temperature, provided this latter does not reach 
the freesing point. As the flowers expand, a oironla- 

8i 
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tion of air, and a drier atmosphere, mnst bo main* 
tained ; exposure to the full sun and light mu«t also 
in no way be hindered. To aesist in, and insure, the 
fertUisation of flowers on early forced trees, many 
cultirators use a earn el’s hair brush on each, or a 
rabbit's tail, lightly drawn over them all, answers 
equally weU. l^is operation should only be performed 
when the pollen is quite dxy. 

So soon as the fruits are set, a heavy syringing with 
tepid water should be given, to dislodge the fading 
blossoms; and daily syringings may also be practised 
from this time onwards. Gradually raise the minimum 
night temperature to SOdeg., and the day to about 
65deg., or even higher, by sun heat, and maintain this 
steadily until the stoning period is over, or the raising 
of the mean temperature outside, by sun heat, suggests 
a similar rise under glass. Light and air should bo 
freely admitted during warm weather, in spring, and 
also when the fruits are ripening ; but airing must 
be oautioudy managed during the prevalence of 
easterly or other cold winds. A good watering 
will be necessary at starting time, especially if the 
sashes are not movable so as to admit the early autumn 
raina After flowering is past, it should be practised 
as circumstances require in different cases, at intervals 
of, say, three weeks or a month. A thorough soaking 
should be given when watering becomes necessary: the 
application of only a few oanfuls will always prove 
misleading, in making the surface appear wet, while 
the roots underneath may possibly be in a much drier 
medium than that which is desirable. If the roots of 
early-forced Peach and Nectarine- trees are entirely in 
outside borders — an arrangement not recommended — they 
will nsually be wet enough from rain — at loast, up till 
the time of the second swelling of the fruit. A thick 
covering of litter should be kept on the surface of suoh 
borders, and also on those partially outside, from starting 
time nntil about May, when it should be removed, part 
kt a time. 

Thinntiiff the Fruit. Nectarine and Peach-trees in a 
healthy state, and under proper manageinont seldom 
fail to set far more fruits than it is desirable sholtild bo 
allowed to remain on them, as uot only would the crop be 
composed of inferior produce, both in size and quality, but 
the trees would soon become exhausted ; the fruits would 
also drop off in large quantities during the stoning 
period. So soon as they are about the size of marbles, 
thinning of such as are undomeath, also others off 
weak shoots, and where they are too thickly placed, 
should be oommenoed, and the operation many times 
repeated at intervals, rather than reduce too severely 
at once. The fruits finally left should be those as 
evenly distributed over the tree's surface as oiroum- 
stances admit. A few frequently fail in stoning, even 
on healthy trees, and allowance must be made for suoh ; 
but not to too great an extent, or the evil would be 
thereby encouraged. An average of one fruit to a 
square foot of the surface covered by the tree is some- 
times recommended ; but established healthy trees will 
bear a much heavier crop than this, if they are fed at 
the roots when the fruits are swelling. It is not unusual 
for a good large tree to ripen from twenty to thirty 
dozens of excellent fruits, not only in one year, bnt in 
many. To do this, however, it must bo well oared for 
in every respect, particularly in the thinning, traininf;, 
and thorough ripening of the wood. 

IHtibudiing. This operation must, of necessity, be 
largely pmotised on Peach and Nectarine-trees, as they 
prodnoe such an enormous quantity of shoots, for which 
it would he impossible to find space.. As before re- 
marked, the fruits ore chiefly borne on wood made the 
previous year, and a supply haa annually to be laid in 
all over the tree for the special purpose of fruit-bearing. 
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and with a view to afterwards cutting it away, except 
when required for permanent branches for enlarging the 
tree. Fruits may also be allowed on the small side shoots 
or spurs, which should be stopped for their encouragement 
when enough leaves are formed beyond to cause a free 



Fig. 660. Fruiting Branch op Nrctarinr, showing Method 
of stopping to lutMlst the l)evelo[>nieiit of the Fruit. 

circulation of sap (see Fig. 660). Disbudding has for its 
I object the romovel of all superfluous shoots at an early 
I stage, retaining the best-placed ones for forming the 
wood, and piiiohing the remainder, to enoourage 
the enlargement of the fruit. It should be performed 
by degrees, rather than remove a quantity of foliage 
at one time, and so cause a check to the trees by 
obstructing the flow of sap. If a good shoot can be 
obtained from the base of that of the previous year, 
it should have preferenoo, and be enoouraged; the 
latter (if there is a fruit on it) may have the remaining 
shoots pinched for the season until the fruit is ripe; 
it may then be out away, and the new one take its place. 
Overcrowding must specially be preventedi by disbudding 
and pruning; otherwise, neither the wood nor fruits 
can get sufficient sun and light to ripen them. A 
few leaves should be drawn aside for allowing a full 
exposure of each fruit to the sun, when the second 
swelling begins; and, when ripening, a net, hung loosely 
to the trellis, underneath the tree, is a good plan for pre- 
venting any fruits from falling and becoming bruised. 

Diseases, /nseefs, ^c. In America, much more than 
in this oonntry, a disease called the “yellows'* attacks 
Peach and Nectarine* trees. It is most prevalent amongst 
trees worked on the Peach stock, and the almost ex- 
clnrive use of the Plum and Almond is, consequently, 
the best preventive. The leaves turn yellow, g^usljy 
beoome smaller, and eventually the tree dies. Gumming 
is much to be dreaded, as, in bad oases, there is littls 
obanoe of a cure. See OwBUBOgis. It is greatly on- 
oouraged by an over-rioh soiL Blistered leaves are chiefly 
caused by draughts, cold winds, or too much espoeure ^ 
the young and tento foliage. Mildew is sometimes da«^ 
stmotive to the growing points; the i mm edia te 
tion of flowers of sulphur is the best remedy. Ai^ sorts 
of Aphis may be destroyed by fumigation ; am.Bed Bpidet 
and Thrips, great enemies in Peach and Nectarine unmvai^ 
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tioiit are best kept down by a frequent use of the syringe, 
or, better still, the garden engine, and by the damping 
of the soil, more especially near hot-water pipes. Ear- 
wigs and Ants are at times most destructive to ripe 
fruits ; the former may be trapped in hollow pieces of 
beanstalk, placed amongst the branches, and the Ants 
may be greatly reduced by frequently disturbing their 
nests, and pouring water or dusting a little soot amongst 
them. See aleo Poftoh. 

Sort*, Nectarines and Peaches cannot, as a rale, be 
properly distinguished by the appearance and flavour of 
the fruit alone; consequently, other characteristics, pb- 
servable in the different varieties, are adopted by pomo- 
logiste, to form olasses into wldob the whole number 
may, according to their several distinctions, be placed. 
The chief ohiuacters on which the classes are founded 
ore: (1) size of the flowers; (2) the fact of the 
fruit having a melting flesh, and parting freely from 
the stone, or a Arm flesh which adheres to the stone ; 
(8) tile absence or presence of glands at the base of 
the 'leaf, or on the petiole (their shape being given 
in the latter caso), and on the loaves being either 
serrated or oreuated. Varieties with free, molting flesh, 
arc termed Freestone, and tho^e with Arm flesh are 
classed as Clingstone. The former are far more nume- 
rous than, and superior to, the latter, which, in oonse- 
quenoe, are not much cultivated. An entire fruit, and 
klso a section with the stone left intact, of a Clingstone 
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Nectarine, are represented in Fig. 661. The flesh adheres 
to the stone by the stringy-like substance shown in the 
iUnstration. It is eJso similar in fruits of Clingstone 
Peaches. The different shapes of glands, and the size of 
the flowers, termed respectively large” and ** small,” 
eare, at times, so near alike as only to be with difficulty 
distinguished from each other. The following is a selec- 
tidn of the best and most esteemed Nectarines, all of 
them belonging to the Freestone class. 

AUMrt* Flowers larse. Fruit very large, rdhndisb, ripening 
early in iiUtptember ; flesh yellow, pale red near the stone, ox 
excellent flavour ; skin greenish- white, pale red next the sun. 
Leaves crenate, with kidney-shaped glands. A fine variety, re- 
quiring a warm position, or glass protection. 

Anwt VIefeor. Flowers small. Fruit large, flattened at the 
crown, and mottled with red next the sun, ripening outside 
about the middle of September ; flesh juicy, and of briu flavour, 
Very red near the stone. Ulatids round. 

BtUQiwaat Flowers small. Fruit very large, broadest at the 
bsM, dark red next the sun, pale green, mottled with dull red 
on the khaded side, ripening at the beginning of Heptember ; 
AM rich and melting. Leaves crenate ; glands kidney-shaped. 
A remarkably vigorous and hardy variety. 

Flowers very large. Fruit large, roimdish, rich orange- 
mottled crimson, tender, and richly flavoured, ripening 
> ontside from the middle to the latter end of September. Leaves 
with kld^-ehaped glands. 

BfWmfeMu Flowers small, ^it large, roundish-oval, deep red 
^ tim exi^o^ side, rtpenin^n August and early in September : 

piue mwen, melting, Juiey, and rioli. Leavps crenate ; 
gtimds kUhmy-ihiaped. A vigorous-growing and good bearing 

ilijnittt* Flowers email. Fruit of medium slse, roundish or soms- 
. dafk violst-red nsKt the sun, pals grssn in ths shads, 
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covered with snudl brownish specks, ripens outside in August 
and at the beginning of September ; flesh whitish, melting, and 
of the highest class flavour. Glands kldney-shapt^. One of the 
best Nectarines in cultivation. It is an abundant bearer, and, 
perhaps, the best of all for forcing. Stanwick Elbuoe is a large 
Nectarine, of excellent flavour, raised from Elnige and Stanwick. 
The fruits are exactly like those of the last-named parent, and 
are ripe about the same time, or a little earlier, than Elnige. 

Bardwrloka* Flowers large. Fruit very large, nearly round, 
dork purplish-red next the sun, ripemng ui August; flesh 
greenisn, with reddish tinge next the stone, of excellent 
flavour. Leaves serrated, without glands. A hardy, free-bearing 
variety. 

Humboldt. Flowers large. Fruit lawe, with pointed apex, 
bright omnge-yellow, streaked and mot tied with crinuion on the 
exposed side, ripening at the latter part of August; flesh 
orange colour, tender, and richly flavoured. Glands round. A 
fine free-bearing variety of the Orange Nectarines. 

Hunt'a Tawny. Flowers stuaU. Fruit medium, or rather 
small, pale orange, deeply coloured next the sun, marked with 
small ruBsety specks, rlf^ng about the middle of August ; flesh 
deep yellow or orange, red next the stone, melting and Juicy. 
Leaves serrated, glandless. A useful early variety, of nardy 
constitution. 

ZiOrd Naplor. Flowers large. Fruit very large, ovate, depressed 
at the iipex, of a deep very dark crimson colour on every put 
exposed, ripening outside early in August ; flesh white, tender, 
knd of a rich and excellent flavour. Glands kidney • shaped. 
This is one of the largest and best, and, withal, the earliest 
variety of Noctarina It was raised by Mr. BUvers, of Saw* 
bridgewurth. 

Newton. Flowers small. Fruit largo, bright red or greenish- 
yellow, mottled according to Exposure, ripening in September ; 
flesh nearly white, richly flavoured. Glands kidney-shaped. A 
handsome variety. 

Pitmaeton orange. Flowers large. Fruit large, terminatii^ 
at the apex in a small swollen point or nipple, deep orange, 
purplish-red next the sun, streaked, ripening at the end of 
August and in September : flesh deep yellow or orange, juicy and 
rich. Leaves crenated ; glands round. The tree is free-bearing 
and hardy. Pineapple Is an excellent and improved variety, 
with a much richer flavour, ripening early in September; It 
was raised from Pitmastun Orange by Mr. Rivers, and is one of 
the best Nectarines grown. 

Prinoe af Walai. Flowers small. Fruit very large, greenish- 
yellow, deep red on the exposed side, ripening in the middle or 
latter part of Heptember ; flesh whittso, red next the stone, 
melting, and of rich flavour. Glands round. A flue, rather late 
variety, requiring a warm situation. 

Rlwera*a Fvihlto. Flouers large. Fruit large, roundish, nearly 
_{te, covered with a fine bloom, ripening at the end of Augosi ; 
flesh white, of excellent flavour. Leaves crenate ; glands kidney- 
shaped. Raised by Mr. Rivers from the old White Nectarine, 
which it still resembles somewhat. 

Spanoer. Flowers large. Fruit large, flattened, dark crimson all 
over, deeper on the exposed side, riTOning about the middle of 
September ; flesh stained with red {umost throughout, melting, 
and richly flavoured. Glands round. 

^Flowera large. FVuit large^ roundish - ovul^ pale 


__ 'line variety. 

succeed well, except under glass protection. 

Vlekoita. Flowers small. IMt similar in flavour, and in several 
other respects, to the Stanwick, but the kernels are bitter; 
it ripens about the end of Ai^st, nearly a month earlier than 
Stanwick, and does not crack like that variety. Leaves crenate ; 
glands kidney-shaped. A valuable Neotanne, and one of the 
best Bais^ by Mr. Bivers. 

Violatte B&tlve, Flowers small. Fruit large, roundish, dark 
puTpUsb-red, marked with pale brown spots next the sun ; flesh 
whitish, deep red near the stone, melting. Juicy, and rich, ripen- 
ing outside at the end of August and early in SeptomDer. 
lieaves crenate ; glands kidney-ihaped. One of the very best 
varieties, either for forcing or outside onlture. It has numerous 
synonyms, including Aromatic, Brugnon fiktlf, Early Violet, 
Hampton Court, Lora Selsey*B Elnige, Violet Musqu4e, Ac. 

VBCTABOBOTBBXVX. A synonym of 
(which see). 

HSOTABOSCOUnM (from nelcfar, neotar, and 
Skorodon^ Garlic ; referring to honey pores in the flower). 
Obd. LiUaceci. A monotypio genus, now indudsd, by 
Bentiiam and Hooker, under AlllWtt (which see for 
culture of the species). 

N« Meulum (Sicilian). A green and purplish, In a loose umbel, on 
drooping pedicels ; Milanth somewhat belLshaped ; soape 1ft to 
Sft. nij^. June. f. linear-lanceolate, cttonnelled. BicUy, 1838. 
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HSCTAHT. A term that has beou nsod iti a some* 
what vagrue way either (1) to denote any appendi^ in 
a ilowor that does not belong to one of the series of 
ports 'recognised by botanists as forming ordinary 
flowers (B.g., the glands in front of the petals in Par- 
natfum jiatugtntf)^ withont referenee to their function 
and use to the plant, or (2) to indicate that the part so 
named produoes a sweet fluid {see Veotar), which is 
retained in the colls on its surface, or soaks out 
through the walls of the cells or through the stomata 
Btoma), which many of the Nectaries possess in 
their surface layer of cells. The word is now almost 
restricted to this latter use, and is employed to denote 
simply the nectariferous character of the part, whatever 
may be its straoture, and whatever tlio uatnre of tlio 
part of which it is a modification. 

The relation of the sugary secretions to growrtli is 
discussed below, and from this relation it must 
evidently be present frequentlv in growing tissuei 
Flowers present conditions that render rapid grow'th i 
a necessity at certain times, inasmuch as, just before | 
opening, the Tarious parts of the flower increase much ; 
in size, and, after fertilisation, the fruits and seeds I 
usually take on rapid growth. Hence, Ncctor may be 
expected to be largely present in flowers. The many 
careful observations that have boon made of late years 
by botanists in various countries have sliown, among 
other interesting facts connected with the existence 
of Nectar in plants, that sugar is present in con- 
siderable amonnt in the tissues of many flowers in 
which there is no trace of Nectar on any part of the 
surface; and, also, that Nectaries are frequently pre- 
sent on vegetative organs of plants, e.g., on stipules of 
Beaus, on the small glandular swellings on the leaf- 
stalks of species of Prut4ug, and of the Castor-oil plant, 
and on the secondary leafstalks of various ferns. Since, 
then, tliere is a tendency to produce sugar in the 
flowers, and since the Nectar containing the sugar 
tends, like other fluids, to soak through the cell-walls, 
and to appear on the outer surface of the part in which 
it exists, wo can perceive that insects would probably 
be induced to visit the flowers to collect the Nectar, 
just as bee.s visit the stipules of Beane for this purpose. 
But. in visiting the flowers, the insects are apt to 
transfer pollen from the anCbers of one flower to the 
stigma of tlie next of the same kind visited by them, 
and they thus aid in securing cross-fertilisation ; a re- 
sult which experiments show to be productive, in many 
plants, of more numerous seeds, and healthier and 
stronger seedlings, than follow self-fertilisation. It is 
thus on advantage to such plants to have frequent 
insect-visitors at their flowers. In many unisexual 
flowers, the seeds could not be fertilised in the absence 
of insects, since they produce pollen nnsuited for con- 
veyance by the wind to the stigma of the mate flowers, 
llias, the presence of Nectar is advantageous to both 
flowers and insects; and there seems good reason to 
believe that the habit, in insects, of visiting flowers 
for N.eotar, has brought about, in a great degree, the 
vast diversities of stmetui'e and form in both flowers 
and flower-frequenting inseots. It is necessary for the 
well-being of the plant that the Neotar shall be so 
placed as to insure that any insect able to reach it 
shall transfer pollen from the ripe anthers of one flower 
to the ripe stigma of a flower (usually older) subse- 
quently visited. Hence arise most of the irregularities 
and peculiarities in the form and in the i»osition of the 
various parts of flowers; some to insare the access of 
the suitable insects by the right path, and others to 
prevent the access of visitors that would remove the 
Nectar withont effecting pollination in repayment of the 
benefit. 

The t>osition of the Nectary or Nectaries in flowers, 
and the organs of which they are modifications, differ 
with the kinds of insects for which (hey are suited i some 
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lie almost on the surface of the flower, in Carrot, 
Elder, Ivy, &o. ; but most are situated in the deeper 
reoesses of the flowers. The position of Nectaries is 
also affected by the fact that exposure to water, in the 
form of rain or dew, injures the Nootar, and renders it 
unsuited for attracting insect visitors. Hence, the 
Nectaries have to be protected against this danger also. 

From the fact that sugar is present in all growing 
struotures of flowers, and that it is most abundant in 
the reoeptaole, in the neighbourhood of the ovary, we 
should expect to find the Neotaries very generally de- 
veloped in this region ; and such is voiy often the ease, 
T^le chief struotures that may be modified to form 
Nectaries are the following: The reoeptaole often pro- 
duces Nectar, either over the whole sorfaeo (whore not 
oocupied by parts of the flower), as in Marsh Marigold 
{Caltha pal using) t or on special outgrowths, forming 
what is sometimes called the disk; and thm latter may 
form a complete ring between any (wo suooessive series 
of parts, e.g,, in the Maples ; or may be broken into 
portions surrounding -the bases of particular organs, e.g., 
in cruciferous plants, round tlie bases of the short 
stamens. Any of the organs of the flower may be 
modified to form Nectaries in different plants. 

In Poplars, the stigma acts as a Nectary; in Um- 
hellifercB, and in many other plants, the Nectary is 
closely adherent to the base of the style ; in many 
Solanaceat, it is at the base of the carpels. The stamens 
may abort, and may be changed into Neotaries, e.g., in 
Srrophularia, Alh., or they may bear nectariferous spurs, 
as in Vtola (see below), or outg^rowths from the filament, 
or from some point of the connective. On the petals 
and sepals they often appear, usually as small pits on 
the inner surface, e.g., in PrUUlaria, either uncovered, 
or, as in some species of Buttercups, covered with a small 
flat scale, behind which the Nectar is formed. In a good 
many plants, the petals (and loss often the sepals) are 
tubular or spurred, as in Oolumbino, Hellebore, Aconite, 
do., and the inner end of the organ is the Nectary; but 
iu some (e.g., Violet) tbo spur merely serves to receive 
the Nootar. In Viola, one of the peWs is thus extended 



Fio. 662, ANTHER Cki.w asu PROCfa4H OP Viola TAiroUHt. 

A, Process of Anther running into spur of Viola trieolor, 
much inugnitiefl->n c, Nectar Cells, somewhat exaggerated. 

B, Anther and Process as removed from flower~a, Anther 
Cells ; n c, Nectar Cells. 

backwards, and curious appendages (n e, B, Fig. 662) on 
two anthem pass into the cavity provided, and there 
secrete a sweetish fluid. Perhaps no flower presents 
equal advantages with this to the miorosoopio tyro who , 
would study Nectar cells ; for not only nre these lam 
(n c, A, Fig. 662), but they lie on the outside of (he 
process (their protection being derived from the cover*, 
ing afforded by the spur-like petal previously mentioiied), 
and, consequently, the difficulties of section cutting nre, 
in their case, altogether avoided. Much has been written 
upon the nature of Neotaries in the leading European 
languages; but even the enumeration of the principal 
works would exceed our ipaoe, and we shall oontsnt oim* 
selves with naming the following books wrlttsn in Bnif* 
lish or translated from German, which nre replete wtSi 
information on tlio mutual actions of (he plants snjd 
insects : H. Mulloria ** Fertilisation of Flowem by 
sects” (Clarendon Press, Oxford); liUbbOck'i **Baitiih 
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Wild-flowers in their Belation to InsectH ; Kemer’s 
“ flowers and their Unbidden Gnests " ; Darwin’s “ Cross 
and Self Fertilisation of Plants,” and various papers by 
Bev. G. Henslow and others in the publioations of the 
Linnean Sooie^, In the “ Popular Soienoe Beview,” and 
elsewhere. 

In retrard to the miorosoopio structure of the Nectary » 
the neotar-produoing tissue is usually made up of small 
thin-walled cells that contain abundant protoplasm, a 
nuolouB, and oell-sap, rich in sugar. As a rule, the 
Nectary shows a number of pores or stomata in the sur- 
face layer of cells, and through these the Nectar w 
poured on to the surface of the organ, whence it is 
sucked up by the visitors to tlie flowers, There is 
usually only a thin buticle, or it is oven absent practi- 
cally in some plants, over Nectaries ; and frequently, tlie 
Nectar soaks out through the thin walls of the cells to 
the surface; but it may be retained inside the surface 
layer, in cells so thin walled as to be easily pierced by 
the proboscis of the insects suited ,to convey pollen to 
the stignia. 

The Nectary has also been microsoopioally^ studied by 
Mr. Cheshire, some of whose results and illustrations 
(engraved from his own drawings on the wood), as 
given in ” Bees and Bee-Keeping, Scientiflo and Prac- 
tical,” are here, by permission, introduced. Taking a 
recently-expanded blossom of the common scarlet Pelar- 
gonium* of gardens, which is selected because it is at 
'command, in most places, and at every season of the year, 
we And, running down the flower stflJk, and immediately 
under the uppermost and broadest sepal, an enlargement 
of the stalk itself, marked off by inconspicuous grooves, 
and terminating in a small bulbous expansion a little 



FfO. 663. PBLAROONIUM ULOSSOM AND NJiCTARY. 


, Nectary. 

wwv W4WMA iviiiuTw — ff, oirftniuiw i fi, Auuicr ; 

Jalyx. D and E, Cross Sections of Ovaiy, through lines a and 
6 of A* F, Stamen— «, Anther. 

below tiie line 6, Fig. 668, and which is often purplish 
in colour. This is the Nectary; and, if we now remove 
atiA petals, and look at the calyx from the front, we 
shall see into its opening (n, B). Making cross sections 
ihroni^ the lines 'a and b, we And the Nectary wider 
abOTO, as at D, and narrow Wow, as at E. A keen rasor, 
di{^ped in ueth^^lated spirit, will take off slices suffl- 
dontiy thin for miorosoopio examination under a cover 
glafs in waters Cutting D longitudindly, so that the 
If0|otai7 is divided, and then removing a thin slioo from 
that wUoh forms the upper part of the flgiiro, and magni- 
about 300 diameters, wo And tho outside to oonsist of 
^jpular ootts, oarryUig glandular hairs (yh, Fig. 664), 
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which secrete a resinous body of strong odour. The 
cells on the opposite side of the section are not unlike 
those of the external cuticle, although they constitute the 



Fio. 6M. Vertical Section tiiroooii D, Fio. 663, sUoNNing 
(ffh) Glantlular Hairs. 

lining of the upper part of the Nectary, for they have here 
no secretory function. Taking a section (see Fig. G65) 



Fig. 665. Ciioss Seuiion Tiiuoroii K, Fiu. 663— yA, Glandular 
Hairs ; h, Hair ; ou, Cuticle ; iic. Nectar Cells. Magnified 
diameters. 


from the face of E, whiuh lies in the line h (A, Fig. 663), 
wo discover the hairs and cuticle to be of precisely the 
same character as those previously noticed ; but the lining 
cells (nr) of this part of the Nectary are totally different, 
exten^ng inwards by alpiost pointed prominences. The 
struoture of the pointed colls is quite special, their con- 
tents, as seen under high magnifying power, being 
granular, especially near the cell- wall, which, at the 
prominence, is excessively thin, and has, lying imme- 
diately within it, a globular mass 



Fio. 666. Nectar Cells, Magiiifle<l 1000 dtauietera, showing 
(u) Neutariferous Nucleus. 

protoplasm (n, Fig. 666), containing a distinct nucleus. 
This is the aotive agent in accomplishing the secrotive 
act, and the surface of the cells hero, in healthy plants, 
and in proper conditions of the atmosphere, will always 
be found to be coated witli a layer of Nectar. 

To understand the presence of Nectar in a plant, and 
the uses to which it is put, a short eBplauation is neces- 
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Bary in regard to the use of sugar to plants. There is i 
reason to belieye that sugar is one form in which part ‘ 
of the food, formed by plwts for themselyes from that 
taken in by them, is retained for a short time in a state 
that is rea^y available for use in forming new cell-walls 
in growing organs, or other substances of the same 
general composition. ‘Wherever growth is active, sugar 
is present in the tissues, and gives its characterise 
X results when tested for. Hence, sugar is present, one 
Buiy in the tissues of all flowers, whatever the mode 
of their fertilisation ; but in some, the sugar is retained 
in the tissues, while in others it is contained in the sur- 
face cells, or ooses out on the surface of certain parts 
called Nectaries, which servo as the attraction to insects. | 
Besides floral Nectaries, or those in the flowers, there are 
also In some plants (e.g., in some Ferns and in the common 
Bean) extra floral Neetiunes. In the Bean, they are on the 
stipules, and form a great attraction to bees in the search 
for honey. In the Bracken Fern (Pferit aquiUna), the 
Nectar flows from small, pole swellings at the bases of the 
secondary petioles. It ^s been found that emission of 
water vapour into the atmosphere, and omission of Nectar 
on the surface of the Nectary, are so related that what 
favours the one, retards the other. In the flowers, it is 
usually emitted most abundantly in the early morning, 
diminishes till afternoon, and again increases toward 
evening. It is generally found to be more abundant in 
flowers of the same kind, the colder the climate* 

The position of the Nectary (n, B, Fig. C63) now 
demands attention. It lies above Ihe anthers and 
stigmas, and an insect, in seeking sweets, would insert 
the tongue with the body in such a position that its 
hairs would dust off the pollen, or else rub against the 
stigmatio faces. It may be observed, in a Pelargonium 
truss, that recently-opened blossoms have their anthers 
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Fio. 667. At Bbb Oathbainq Nbctab nu>u Baspbbbry Blos- 
som —A, Anther ; 8, Stigma ; C, Nectaiy Opening ; P, Petal ; 
D, Dnip^ SBCriON THBOUQU BiPB Fruit, showtog Fei^ 
tilUed and Unfertilised Drupels— A', Withered Anthers; D, 
Drupels. 

already shedding their pollen, while the stigmatio faces 
are held flrmly In mutual contact, so that fertilisation 
is impossible; but that older blossoms, from whioh the 
pollen has all, or nearly all, disappeared, have their 
stigmatio surfaoes exposed, since they have separated 
and curled book upon the top of the style, as at s, C, 
Fig. 663 — clearly pointing to an effort to eeonre crosa- 
fe^lisation. If an insect visits a young flower with 
stigmas not yet receptive, it nevertheless secures 
pollen on Its breast, which it transfers to the gtigmsa of 
older flowers, when seeking Iheir Nectar. 

The enormous importaaoe of inaaots* visito baa not, 
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until recently, been realised. Bss Bybridiiia|t ^ 
mention only a few instances, our orchard ajw fruit 
crops, and leguminous seeds, forming together no in- 
considerable fraction of human food, are very hugely 
dependent upon insect agency, and the fee paid for 
professional attendance on the port of the Insect inoon- 
lator, is Nectar. Let us take, as an illustration, 
common Baspborty. The nectar glands have their tiny 
openings (C, Fig. 667) set in a ring just within tiie very 
numerous anther filaments. The stigmas (S) of the various 
drupels (D) need the pollen to be passed from the 
anthers (A) to the surfaces of the former, but the in- 
terval between the two is considerable. A bee settles, 
and, in applying her tongue consecutively to the cir- 
onlsrly-dispoBod sonroos of supply, makes a revdiution. 
The ^de of the body is thus dusted with pollen; but 
this is not transfsrred to the stigmas. Flitting to a 
neighbouring blossom, she generally revolves the body 
in the opposite direction, so as to rest the legs pre- 
viously most exercised, and so transfers the pollen before 
gathered to the waiting stigmas, thvm securing cross- 
fertflisation. If the stigmas be not in this way pollinated* 
the drupels do not develop, and we got, on part of tiio 
Baspberry, shrunken greenish-grey aboi^ons, of whioh 
two are seen in the section, ^ese failures art oommon 
late in the season, in oonaequenoe of imparfeot isaeot 
action. 

HSOTBIS AQVATZOA. A synonym of Oabomba 
aquatioa (which tss). 

VfiBBU rntis. See Oealita tmgUcm. 

HSCIUHBO (said to be a native Asiatic name). Box 
Elder. Obd. Sapindeteoat, A small genus (four species) 
of hardy trees, allied to Ae§r; they are natives of 
temperate North America and Japan. Flowers dicsoions, 
small, long-stalked, pondnloos, unfolding before the leaves ; 
the moles cymose-fascioulate, the females racemose and 
shortly pedicellate. Leaves opposite, pinnatoly three to 
five-foUolate ; leaflets petiolulate, induplioate in vernation. 
For culture, am Acar, 

N. aoorotdos (Maple-like).* JL p-een, dloedous: males tn 
fasdclos, ou niilorm pedicels ; femsles in racemes ; petals sbeant. 
bpriiig. t pinnate, with three to five opposite, coarsely and 
deeply toothed leaflets, with the odd one usually tbrseJobsd. 

A 4wt. North America, 1688. A very omamenw tree. SYN. 
Ji. /ratdtiifoiium. 

N. A. o i i apfi U B (curled). A form having ita leavee variouely cut 
and curled, but not nearly so vigorous as the typa. 

N. a. lAirtnlAtnin (ladnlatedl L more deeiriy cut than Utoas 
of If. a. erUpum. This is also less vigorous than the typical 
species. 

N* a> wsgioiataai (variegated).* A handsome variegated-leaved 
kind. 

X. filnaUbUnm (CiMUS-leaved). k trlfoliolate, snuUl, light gieen- 
Jupan. An elegant small spsdss. SYN. Aesr 

It, finudnllhlliiBi (Asb-leavsd). A synonym of N. eesreWss. 

It, (NikoX L trlfoliolate. shortly stalked, the petfoMe 

and under surfaces of which, as well as the shoots, iijto bods, and 
the esUs of the large fruits, art very hairy. Japan* 18BL A most 
distinct spedss. 

VSZLLZA (named after Patrick NeUl, of Bdinbnnrh, 
secretaiT of the Caledonian Hortionltaral dooiety, in m 
early part of this oentnzy). Srir. Adenttoitto. Cwo, 
Botac$m. A genna oomprising fonr or five apodto ol 
hardy bnnohing ahrnba, inhabiting Northern IiUHa e«A 
Java, lianohnria, and North America. Floirere wliitei 
raoemoee or pai^tonlato, rather large; oilyB gieniatin^; 
tnbe oampanidato or broadly tnrblnato. Leam limlo/ 
variontly lobed and toothed. The epeoiee hm dtoatuMfd 
are probably the only onea introdnoed. They tonn'AKv^ 
oellent planta for ahnibberiea; the two laat,*Baine4i 
hoirever, teqnire a little protooftion in wintor. AIiRib^ ; 
-any soil will antt them, arid propagation ia affeotnil ^ 
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nearly ripe oattingi, ineerted in tand, with a bond c^Umi 
over them; or by eoede. 

Nt oararOBOUi (Amnr). JU white ; fUai^nti of itanens reddleh. 
Bommer. (. •uboordatA-orbleulabe, tta^ to flva-lobad ; lobee 
oeete, aharply doubly eerrated, with a thin white ateUate 
pubeaeence beneath. K 4ft. to 7ft. Amurland. A compact- 
growliig, haadeome ehrab. (B. Q. 489, under name of Spwaa 
taimrmait,) 

If* OpnlllUla (Ooelder Boae-leaTOd).* JL white, diapoeed in 
ntnoel-Uke* corymba, and auoceeded by purplish, membranous 
poda. June, a ronndlah, palmately somewhat three-lobed and 
beart-ahaped. A 5ft North America, 1690. Syn. 5pir«a epufi- 

N« O. aiiroa (golden).* This only differs from the type In the fine 
golden-yellow tint retained almost throughout the seaaon by 
tJie leaves. 

H* rnUflont (Bramble-flowered). JL twice the alee of those of 
N. thifn^flora ; racemes terminal, solitary : calyx furnished with 
pedicellate glande. L cordate, three-lobed, acuminated, doubly 
serrated ; stlpuleB entire. A oft Nepaol. 

K. OimlflorA (thyrse-flowered). /L, racemes spioate, disposed 
Inalermlnal thyme ;_calyz silky. I. cordate-ovate, three-lobed, 
doubly aenated. A 6ft NepauL 

A synonym of Arineta. 

nUTA (a meaniiifflen name, inrented for this genus 
by Don). Obp. OompoMitm* A small genus (now re- 
garded, by Benthom and Hooker, ae aynonymons with 
of half-hardy herbaoeons pei^nniala or 
nnder-fhmbe, generally hispid with long spreading hairs, 
and bearing loattered, luurrow, linear, finely - pointed 
leayes. The nndennentioned ia a oompaot little plant, 
and prodnoea an abnndanoe of dower-heads. It has 
a Tery neat appeoronoe in the borders, and thriyes in 
any oommon garden soU. Propagated by seeds, or by 
diTiskoe. 

If. IpTMOli (slender).* Jl.-hMdt yellow, eolltary, on long stalks. 
Mayi to October, A Ifi Uruguay (wrongly ascribed to Mexico, 
lnbookB)b 182& 

I (from ns, priyatiye, and elytron^ a sood- 
ease ; in referenoe to the berry being without any par- 
titiotta). Stv. Decaspefwium. Obd. Myriacem. A genus 
of store shrubs or small trees, natirea of tropical (mostly 
l^tem) Asia, and tropioal Australia. About a score 
plants hare been described by rarious authors; but 
probably not more than fonr or fire are worthy of ape- 
flifi n ri^. Flowers small, pedicellate, in axillary ra- 
eemea, or often forming terminal, leafy panicles. Loarea 
opposite, pennlreined. The undermentioned apeoies 
thrire in a well-drained mixture, composed of turfy 
loam, to which ihay be added about a third of dry 
oow-manure and ’a small quantify of sand, Through- 
out the growing season, they require on abundant 
euppfy of water, but must be kept drier during the 
season of rest. Cuttings of half-ripened shaota root in 
•sndj soUi'when planed under a bell glasa, in bottom 
hesA 

If. iTaintMiaana (Jamboaella). it white ; pedunolec axillary, one- 
llowered. nearly the length of the leaves 1. ovate, acute, A 6ft. 
iO& ktw CMedonS; 1810. Shrub. 

I (pahtoQlateX JL white, terminal, Axillary, panlcu- 
i oWottg, aeamtaate. A 10ft. Muluocas, 1826. 


(Jfslumbo is the Cingalese name of 

IT. speefotnm). Saor^ or Water Bean. Syn. Oyamus. 
Oab, JNyeipHsmesm. This genns oomprises only a couple 
of f peeiM of beantiful greenhouse or nearly hai^y aquatic 
plat^ bt whioh one is American and the other Asiatio 
Of Anstralian. Ftowars on long stalks, trarersed by a 
muidMr of alr-oansla, regularly disposed; corolla of 
nimtbttoOB deriduous petslA arranged in sereral rows; 
**tha stamoBS acs numerous in sereral rows, attached 
iriffr the petals to the base of the reoeptaole; the 
fyl|kla is aeesilo) ifre reoeptaole or torus is in form 
w'a funnsl; and tibe oraries, whioh ars numerous, 


OF Horticulture. 

3foliimbium--eonttnt4ed. 
ore placed in sockets on the upper surface'* (blasters). 
Leares peltate, on the summit of long cylindrical leaf- 
stalks, springing from an elegant horizontal rootsfcook. 
The species thrire in a compost of rich loam and well- 
decomposed manure. Under gloss the rhizomes may be 
placed a few inehes, or a foot or more, beneath the snr- 
face of the water ; in warm tanks or ponds outside there 
should be, at least, a foot of water above them. Tkey 
are admirably suited for large aquaria, under glass, ando 
would, probably, thrive in tanks in the open air In the 
South of England. In the Jordin des Plantes, at Paris, 
a large oircnlar tank, sunk below the level of ^e ground, 
U planted with N, epeciosum, and forma a very attiaotive 
feature of the gardens during snmmbr. In autumn, after 
the leaves have died off, a glass cover is placed over 
the tank, and throughout winter a covering of straw, 
or some other protecting material, as well. In spring 
the latter is removed, and afterwards the gloss cover, 
when growth has sufficiently advanced, and all danger 
of frost has passed. 



FIQ. 66& NlLUMBtUM LUTSUM. 


N. lutanm (yellow).* /L yellow, fracrant, reaembllnc a double 
Tulip, very large, someUmes nreading out more than 1ft. in 
diameter; anthers drawn out beyond the cells Into a Imeu 
appendage. July, t of a peculiar bluish-green, 121n. to loin, in 
diameter. West Indies aua Southern United Stnlos, 1810. Boe 
FIs- 668. (B. M. 37S1) 

N. apaetoanm (showy).* Egyptian Bean of Pytliagoms. jL white, 
rosy-tipped, very fragrant, about 1ft In diameter : anthers drawn 
out beyond the crils Into a club-shaped appendage : pedunelas 
longer ebnn the petioles, erect scabrous. Summer. 1. la^, 1ft 

: inargitis somewhat mved ; 

the surface of the water, scabrous 

Trunk of the toot horiaont^ fieeby. 

white, seudbig out many fibres from the under suriaca Asia, 
pir. A bsaonful aquatic, wl^h should be grown ia tubs, ami 
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NalltmbillDai — eontiniied, 

placed in shallow water. It thrives in warm sheltered tanks 
in the open during summer. This plant lias been reganleft 
from the most remote periods us the emblem of fertility. (B. M. i 
903, ^16, 3917.) There are several varieties of this species. 

KEKACONIil. A synonym of Poaera (which see). ' 

NEXA8TT1.X8 (from nema, a thread, and BtyUm^ I 
a column ; referring to the slender style). Syns. 
Chlamydogtyhs, Eugtylig, Nemogfylis. Okd. Iridew. A | 
ooniprisinff about half-a>dozen apeoies of half* 
hardy bulbs, natives of Mexico and Nor& and tropical 
America. Flowers in few or somewhat numerous- 
flowered spathes, pedicellate : perianth segments ovate ; 
spathe oblong or narrow. Leaves narrow, long, some* 
times snb'terote, rai^ly narrow*onsiform ; floral loaves 
one or two. Bulb tunioatod. The species thrive in well- 
drained sandy loam : for pot culture they do best in a 
cold frame near the glass, or in a light, cool house. After 
the leaves have died off, the pots must be kept dry 
and stored in a cool place until the following spring. 
Increased by bulb offsets, or by seeds. 

N. aenta (acute).* A. blue, yellow, black, solitary, terminal, very 
fugacious, falling to pieces within a few hours of their opening. 

A. 6fn. South-western trnited States, 1875. Syn. A’, geminijlora. 
(B. M. 6666.) 

N. OOBlMitlaa (celestial blue) Jl. bright blue, mostly solitary, 
terminal ; perianth six-parted, the divisions oblung-obovate. 
May and June. radical ones fevr, elongated, sheathing ; stem 
fuies diminishing upwards, the uppermost bract-like. Stem 1 4ft. 
to 2ft high. South ITnlted States. 1882. (R. G. 1061, Fig. 1.) 

N. gemlalllora (twin-flowered). A synonym of X. aetUa. 

EEKATAVTKVE (from nema, nematog, a thread, 
and anthogf a flower; the flowers of one species hang down 
from long, thread-like footstalks). Obp. Gegnerarea. A 
small genus (three or four species) of very ornamental, 
stove, evergreen, climbing, fleshy. Brazilian shrubs. Flowers 
large, solitary or twin, axillary ; corolla with an oboonioal 
tube gradually merging into a funnel or bell-shaped ex 
pansion. Leaves opposite, thick, entire, glabrous. The 
species thrive in a compost of sandy peat and turfy loam, 
with charcoal and dried cowdung. Propagation may bo 
freely effected by cuttings inserted in sandy soil, and 
kept rather dry. 

N. omoroBemai (gmm' threaded). (•rnrlet, 2in. long, Iteset with 
white hairs outside. July. f. obUmg-lunceolute, aniiiiinatetl at 
iMith ends. 1841. (B. M. 40e0.) ' 

N. ooittoloola (epiphytal), fl. starlet, beset with scattered 
minute hairs ; peduncles 6in. to 12in. long, ch»thed with violaceous 
and white liairs. 1. broad-lanceolate, acuminated at both ends. 
1848 (B. M. 4460; F. d. S. 4^, under name of .V. umema.) 

N. lonema (violet-threaded). A synonym of N. cor(iei<!rda. 

N. longlpM (long-stalked). Jl. bright red, about 2in. long, with 
the segments of the tube suddenly reflexed ; stalks thread-Hke, 
3in. long. December. I, thick, fleshy, oblong, deep green. Stems 
ere<;t, l^ft. high. 1841. (B. M. 4018.) 

ESIKATOCEEIE. A synonym of Coryganiheg. 

HEXKATOU WOEX8 (Anguillulido!). The im- 
portance of this group of microscopic animals, as giving 
rise to disease in both wild and cultivated plants, is 
becoming over more fully recognised with the extension 
of careful researches into the nature of diseases that 
were formerly ill • understood. They differ much from 
the earthworms, and other true worms, and exhibit 
a much lower type of structure. They are minute, 
white or translucent, and usually so small os to re- 
semble short, slender, pieces of hair, even when yisible 
at all without a magnifying glass. All those kinds ^t 
cause disease in plants are very minute, and live in 
the interior of the parts they attack, so that these parts 
mnst be out into, or opened, before worms can be dis- 
covered. When seen through a microscope, they appear 
slender, tapering both ways, but the front end, in which 
is the mouth, is rather blunt, the kinder end, or tail, 
is usually long, and tapers gradually, or it may bear an 
extension of the skin lUoiig one or both sides. There 
is no head; nor are tiliere limbs or organs of sense of 


Hmntoid Worou— continued, 
any kind visible. The mouth opens in front; on the 
gullet and intestines there are usually two swollen mus- 
cular bodies, which serve for helping to prepare the 
food in its passage ^own wards. The intestine opens 
below in tbe anus, some distance from the end of the 
body, the tail, of varying length, lying behind it. The 
charaoters of the genera and species are recognisable 
usually in the mature animals alone. The situation of 
the sexual openings, and, in the males, two homy out- 
growths, connected with reproduction, assist in supply- 
ing distinctive ohakacters, as do also peculiarities in 
the internal organs, which con be made out, with ^ no 
great diffioulty under the microscope, in tbe living 
animals. The Anguillulida are very numerous in species, 
and they show considerable diversity in habits and 
modes of life. A few live as parasites in the - intes- 
tines of animals, Ozyurig vermieularig in man. 

Many, probably most, live free in damp earth, or in 
mnd in whioh there is abundant deoayiug organic 
matter, or in decaying plant-remains under water. A 
certain number live in plants; some in the roots, pro- 
ducing galls or swellings ; others in the green vegetative 
organs (c.g., in loaves of Plantago, of some grasses, suoh 
as Agrogtig alba), or in the ovary (c.g., in Wheat). Only 
the plant parasites are here dealt with. They chiefly 
belong to a genus called Tylenchugt though much atten- 
tion has hpen drawn to the ravages of another' Nema- 
tode, known as Heterodera Schachtiiy because of the 
injury done by it, in (^rmany, to the roots of the 
Sugar Beet, as well as to other plants— both wild and 
cultivated. 'Ilie species of Anguillulida seem to be 
very widely diffused over the world; though the diffi- 
culties of identifying the species are so great as to 
render unreliable the conclusions arrived at by anyone 
save an expert. The plant parasites ufually rive rise 
to a much -increased growth of cellular tissue, tnna pro- 
ducing galls of a oharacteristio aspect. On mioroscopio 
examination of sections of the galls, the cells in them 
are generally found to be much larger than in healthy 
tissues, and less regular in arrangement and form; and 
they leave largp inter-ooUnlar spaces, or else one larg0, 
irregnlar central space, in which are found numerous 
young animals, together with oval or cylindrical eggs, 
the walls of which are so thin as to rilow the young 
animal coiled up in each to be easily seen. Less fre- 
quently, along with these may be seen one or two mature 
individuals. Tbe galls have usually a peculiar colour, due 
to sap in the cells near the surface. As a rule, there 
is no trace of an opening to be seen in the mature 
galls. Tlie yonng animals seem to be dispersed chiefly 
by tbe galls decaying and setting free the eggs or 
young in the soil, to be blown about with tbe dust in 
dry weather. Several of tbe speoieB— notably that whioh 
causes bunt ** in wheat {Tylenchua Tritici ) — ^have a 
curious faculty of reviving in moisture, after having been 
dried up for months, or oven years. They alsa seem 
capable of enduring extremes of cold and heat, up to 
125deg. Fabr., without being destroyed; and l^ey are 
not susceptible to vegetable poisons, though they perish 
in solutions of acids and of most metallic compounds. 
In pure water, they survive for a long time. 

Cereals are very liable to be attacked, Tyl$nehm 
Tritici galling the ovaries, while T, devastatfim, Kffhn 
(T. dipgaci, J. Kiihn), attacks the stalk, and the 
rescenoes of tbe Bye, of varioue other goaspes, and of 
many other plants, s.g., the Teasel {D\p$ami 
Clovers, Buckwheat, &o., causing them to remain stunM, 
with short intemodes, and to become yellow. The 'dormer 
species is not troublesome to gardeners ; the seoend one 
is injurious to many cultivated, as wdl ee to unoultl* 
vated, plants. Both species of Tyl$nchu$ live entirety 
, hidden from sight, as already dei^bed. The midee m 
I tbe genus TyUnehvs have usually a thin skin or ibf# 
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VMUhMA WovMs— eontMiuMl. 
m«mbcAB« attoolted aloof aide of iiho Under f»axi of 
the body aad' the taiL Many -other planti eoffer through 
attaolu of animali of the aame genus t but the hnrtfol 
epedles are not fnlly known, and oonsidmble donbt exists 
as to their tme number as well as to their relationship to 
one another. During the past few years, their presence 
in a good many gi^en phmts has been recorded in the 
^Gardeners* Chronicle, and other hortionltiiral ionmala. 
The diseases produced by them often seriously damage, 
if they do not eyen kill, the plants. Not less dangerous 
than the abore are the Nematodes that gall the roots 
of plants. The swellings usually are to be seen on tiie 
root tips, though often they occur higher up the root. 
They gary greatly in size, from little larger than a pin’s 
headi on fine roots, to the size of a hazel-nut, or eren 
larger. They ere usually nearly round, or otsJ, though 
irregular forms are also common. The swelling is due to 
increase in the cellular tissue alone, the fibro-vasoular 
tissue being hardly altered in any way. They are known 
to ooour on a Tory large number of plants, both natiye 
and ezotie, wild and oUtivated, from grasses to Olorer, 
and OTon on Coffee-trees, in South America. Among the 
most TUuable plants injured by them must be specially 
mentioned the Sugar Beet, in its yarious forms, and 
also occasionally the Qrape Vine. 

In the galled roots of many plants a Nematode is met 
with, oharaeterised by the fertile female becoming swollen, 
so as to resemble a lemon in form, with traces of the 
bead and tail at the two ends. The female's body be- 
comes united to the surrounding tissues, so as ultimately 
to look like a large oell merdy, in which lie eggs, or 
young larym newly emerged from the eggs. This Ne- 
matode has reoeiyed the name of HeUrodera Behtuhtii* 
Athsmpta haye been made to show that almost all root 
gidls it Nematodes are the work of this species; but in 
Scotland the writer has neyer met with Heterodera in root- 
ga^, but only with true species of Tylenehuf. The 
aaimiida, in autumn, pass from the food-plants, when 
^se die and decay, into the surrounding soil, ready to 
make their way the following spring to the new crop of 
fo^-plants, shi^d there be any such within their reach. 
Hence, the best mode of prevention oonsiets in changing 
the orcps on any piece of ground, so as to prevent suit- 
able fc^ lor t^e Nematodes being afforded during the 
ensuiag' season. On infested soil, ^erefore, plants liable 
to attack should be followed by others unsuitable as 
food lor the Worms. It is well, also, to use only clean 
seed, hom a crop in which the disease has not appeared ; 
afid farmyard manure is somewhat dangerous, as liable 
to spread the Worms from diseased to healthy plants, 
either in the garden or the field. 

If any plants show signs of being severely attacked, 
they shonld be at once burnt, to prevent extension of 
title disessi from them to others that are healthy. . 

^ WMMAXOnriMm. included under TempXe- 
tONlA (which IN). 


wucAVomaMA, of Dietrich. A eynonym of 

tdbefftin (whi^ 

MMATmi. A very large genus of T^nthredwida, 
or BawiUes,' of mueh imporl^oe beoause of the harm 
the laTvsi to various trees and shrubs, but 
to Wfilows, fikmssbsrriss, and Currants. They 
typs of a sub-family, NemaKna, that has the 
levtA imvidsd ^th fourteen tubker feet. In this eub- 
Nsttill it Is disungttished from the other genera by the 
Ibfm Jsud smngemente of the nerves of the front wings, 
and. of the eeUules formed by thenu The Insecte are 
MW lavfe» and they bear to great a Ukeness to one 
a ei itiier that it^ Is dUficult to distinguiah the 

eti'ejier ehMO they are mosNy smooth and shhiing, are 
w WPit. tf em, pahotared, and do not vary in pubes- 
I. their eok«ir> the epeeiee nay be divided 


Menintiut— 'oonitnusd. 

into groups: (1) Abdomen wholly blaok; (S) abdomen 
banded with red; (8) body black and yellow; (4) body 
wholly yellow, or slightly marked with blaok ; (5) body 
green. These groups, however, gprade into one another. 
Mr. Cameron, in his work on British says 

that there may be 400 species of this genus in Europe, 
and he desoribes 107 from Britain alone. The larvie 
vary muoh in habits. Some are gregarious, while others 
are solitary; most feed exposed, but some roll up the 
edge of the leaves, to form a tube, in which they live ; 
and others form pea or beau-shaped galls on the leaves 
of Willows. Indeed, few kinds of these latter plants are 
entirely free from their galls; while on some bushes 
almost every leaf is loaded with them. The larvis, when 
full fed, generally burrow an inch or two into the soil, 
and there form ooooons. The pupa are usually green, 
often with a mixture of orange. It is impossible here 
to enumerate all the trees and bushes that are attacked 
by the larva; but a few of the more important are 
described. Gooseberries axe ravaged by N. Btbesti, 
N, apps/ndiG/vdatuMf and N. eonsobnnut; N. ahhreviatus 
feeds on Apples and Pears ; several kinds feed on Alder, 
others on Biroh ; very many are to be found on Willows 
of all ipeoies. Of &e Willow Sawflies, the following 
are gall-makers: N. itssieator^ in bean-shaped galls in 
the leaves; N. iwhnoeerutf, in rather long galls, in 
pairs along the midribs of the leaves; N. bocearum, 
N. taUeis-einsrseB, and N. heltus^ in pea-shaped galls on 
the lower surface of the leaves of various Willows; 
N. herboeece, in similar galls on Saliw herbaesa ; N. galli- 
cola, in tiie bean-shaped galls so plentiful in leaves of 
Satiff alba and other large Willows ; and N. Bridgmannif 
in similar galls from Sallows ; N. Vaedniellus forms 
galls on Vaccinium Viiit-idma, For methods of checking 
the ravages of such larve as feed exposed, se$ Qooge- 
berry Mtd Ourraat Suwfly. 


HBXE8ZA (an old Greek name employed by Dios* 
oorides to denote an allied plant). Oud. Scrophularinsa. 
A genus oompriaing about a score species of very pretty. 
South African, greenhouse, idender, annual or perennial, 
sometimes suffruticose, herbs. Flowers racemose at the 
tips of the branches, or rarely solitary in the axils; 
pedicels ebraoteolate ; corolla yellow, white, violet, or 
variouB-ooloured. Leaves opposite. The few species in 
cultivation are treated as h^y annuals. Propagated by 
seeds, sown in early spring, in any ordinary soil. The 
seedlings ahould be thiimed out when large enough to 
handle. 


N. cyaaiieiilfloltn (Cynanehum-learad).* JL rich Ulao-bloe, in 
teimiaal dusters. Summer. 1. ovate-lanceolate, remotely toothoA 
Stems square. A 14ft to ^ 1879. A pretty spedes. (G. CL 
B. a, xii. 136.) 


N. flovtbUBda (bundle-flowered).* Jl. white and yellow, fragrant, 
raoemose. Summer. L at lengui petiolate ; umier ones sessile. 
A 1ft A very charming plant (B. B. 1838, 39.) 

N. Tonfioolor (vaxlous-ooloured). JL blue, lilac, or yellow and 
white; raoemas few-flowered. Summer. L at lengtii petiolate, 
ovate ; upper ones few, remote, sessile, oblong-lanoeolate or linear, 
or Mtate. A oin. to 


VSICXA. A synonym of XEimloa (which ms). 

mSXOBAJITHBS (from nema, a thread, and onlhos. 
a flower ; in allusion to the filiform peduncle). Mountain 
Holly. Stn. NutioUio, of De Candolle. Oud. JUaneci. 
A monotypio genue, the speoieB being a very glabrous, 
muoh-bzanohed, hardy dirub, witii ornamental benioA 
It thrives best^ in oold damp soils, in somewhat ahaded 
Bpote, and is moat readily propagated by means of 
seeds. 


N, tiMsdanta (Canadian). JL 
and dendw axUlary peduncles, 


small, polygamo-dicMlona, eu tong 
I, solitary or sparingly ohiifesceA 
r, nreadlng, dntlttot. Mto. jTV. a 


a four or five, oblong-llniar, mreadlng, duttinot 
red drupe, wttii Tour or fivt bony nutlets, 
ig, deddaoHs, eiitlTe at dQ;htly toom^ 8 


dMueW entlTe m dllghtly t^^ aW ^ Kcrtb 
|j m BYsa. Urn emuMUmi* and Prino* 

A M&) 

8 K 
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mCOFKZiai (from nernont a grove, and to 

love; alluding to the place of growth of the apeoiea). 
Ord. Hydrophyllaeea. A genus comprising seven or eight 
species of hardy, diffuse, annual herbs, indigenous to 
North America. Flowers blue, white or spotted, showy 



■A. 

i'. . 

FlO. 668. NEMOPHHA INSIQNIS. 


or small, terminal or opposite the loaves, on elongated, 
one-flowered peduncles, rarely shortly pedicellate, dis- 
posed in terminal few-flowered cymes; corolla broadly 
oampanulate or sub-rotate; lobes five, broad, imbricated. 



Fjg. 670. Flowering Branch ani> dbtacuei) Branchlet of 

NEMOPIULA MACL'LATA. 

Leaves sliemato or opposite, pinnately lobed or dissected. 
The several species and varieties are of the easiest cul- 
ture in any moderately good mrden soil, and are admir- 
ably adapted for rockeries, oorders, imd beds. For a 
spring show, seeds should be sown early in August, 
where the plants are intended to flower; and, for 
summer display, any time during April, 


Ifninopliiln— -eoniwiuid. 

K. utsnumlu (qpeekledx A synonym of JT. JTsnsMC. 

N. «irtl»<oar4eaved). A prale-vioiet, nearly In tomefcer. 
June. 1. pinnate, hairy, produced at the tm in two IslejfsleM- 
like lobes, which embrace the stem. A lift. X^. (A B. 1601 ; 
8. B. F. G. oer. U. 336.) 

H. iBSlgilla (remarkable).* Jl, sky-blue, with a vdilte e^e^ie 
than iTn. in diameter : pikluncles longer than toe leaver 
and summer. <. with three or four lobes oueach si^ nuiteei 
or cut A lift 1822. Bee Fig. 669. (B. M. 3485; B. It 
S. B. F. O. ser. ii. 329.) The prettiest and best roeoles, oM ^ 
there are sevend varieties, Inolirilng alto, white; tnoftrinsls, 
blue, with a white edge ; and purpurea roses, purpUsh-KMe. 

N. mamilntn (spoUed).* JL white, with a videt-pu^ 
each lobe of toe large corolla. Siunmer. L ven pinnatiftd, 
with rounded, acute, or obtuse lobes. A 6in. 1848. 8ee Ffg* 67il 
(F. d. 8. 431.) 

N* Ksnslsall (Mensies’l* A whits to light blue, commonly with 
dark dots or spots ; peduncles axillary, elongated : corolla rotate, 
with a very pilose bottom. Summer. L oppoate, pinna tifld ; 
lobes five to nine, almost entire. A 4in. 1836. (B. M. 3774 : 
B. R. 1940; 8. B. F. O. ser. ii. 376, nnder name of M otomsiia.) 


There are a few pretty varieties of tl^ imecles, such as atba^ 
white and black centre ; eceleetui, wito sky-blue margin ; aM 
omdatat pale blue and black centre. JT*. diacoidaiie is a nromi 
variety of this species, having rather smaller putplednowB 
flowers, edged with white. 

N. tilinoelloldM (Phacelia-Uke). A blue, with a white eye. 
Summer. 1. more or less piunatlfld, browlest in the middle, and 
narrowed into a short petiole at the base. A. ut 1822. (B. M* 
2373; B.B. 740; 8.&F.G.32.) 

VBXOBMn. Growing in groves. 


HSMMTTUS, a synonym of VuhiubIfUb (which 

S 06 ). 

VSV0A (said to be the Malay name of toe plant). 
Obd. PaUnm. A monotypic genus, the species being an 
elegant, unarmed, stove Palm. It thrives beet in a flbxone 
peat, to which a little leaf mould and eharp eand may 
be added with advantage. If well-drain^, and not 
over-pottod, it can scarcely be supplied with too muoli 
water. Propagated by imported seeds. 

N, inmilla (dwarf). JL whitish; spadix shortly pednaenlate; 
spathes two. lower one complete, lanceolate, compucate bieristate ; 
upper one Incomplete, persistent, or none, ft, xeddiah-yeUow, 
small. <. terminal, equally plnnatiseet ; segments ttnear-semni- 
nate or obliquely two or tliree-fld ; marpnM leduplkate at base ; 
primary nerves sparsely scaly underneath; raefais trigonons; 
petioles short Stem slender, tall, annulate ; biancbM deader, 
pendulous. Malay. 

VEVOBLXJL (a diminutive of Nmga), Obd. Palmm, 

A small genus (two or three epeoies) of low, unarmed, 
stove Palms, wito reodlike, annulate stems, mtivas of the 
Malayan Archipelago and New Ghiinea. Flowers small, 
the females shorter than the moles ; complete mthes 
two, elongated, membranous, oomplanate, deoidaons ; 
spadix slender, pendulous, dightly flexnons; bmots and 
brooteolos scale-formed. Fruit small, elongated. Leaves 
terminal, equally pinnatiseot or flabellifonn and furcate^; 
upper segments truncate, many-nenred, arose or out; 
lower ones Unear-lonofmlate, long-aouminate ; motgins re* 
ouFvod at base ; rochis and petiole trigonal. N, iNtradoea, 
toe only species in cultivation, requires a compost of 
loam and leaf soil, to which some sharp sand or oharoool 
should bo added. As the plants become established, 
more loam should bo added than when they were in • 
young state. Propagated by imported seeds. ' 

N. pBTBdOBB (paradcxIcslX 1. 121n. to 18in. long, abort Ha. 
broad; petiole wito a long, striate, rusty-colowwd SheauiW 
blade pinnate : pinnules, Hn. to Sin. tong, very ifneqasL Stem 
slender, Mt. to 7ft. high ; crown consisting of six or right Isaves.. 

inBOGWS. Included under Cmlcgyps* 

V80LSSS. A synonym of HmiUoiBB (vridch 
«««)• , ■, 
jnKmni, (from nsoma, m Urd^s neeb^ frtsirias ts 
the interlacing of the mimeromi roots). TvSaseA 

STB. NaotUAkm* Obd. Orehidam, A emiu fenite el 
hfu^ terrestrial Orchids, olos^ eiUed to Xlrim,ehrit 
havi^ a longer col«mn, and gsBmriUy a oniwitlrte anj i rt S '? - 
hid. Theitoe# H^eeiee haowB sseleaiBese» hsrtrs etsmiiiff % 
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planter with iheathing aoaUs, nativea of Snrope and the 
Norlh^m and motmtainoiu regions of Asia. They are 
of litUe hortioultural Tilne. .The andennentioned species 
is fonnd generally in dark woods in many parts of Eng- 
land, Irelaad, and Sonthem and Central Bootland. 

IfMVMTia (blid*s-neat}. A, sepals broadly ovate, almost 
aonte; petals more rounded; lip twice aa long, deeply bilobed at 
the extremity ; ralke dense, 3ln. to 4in. long. Spring and early 
smmner. Stem 1ft. or more high, and, as well as the sheathing 
scales wUeh leplaoe the leaves, light brown. Boots a mass of 
saeonleiiti stoat, Interlaced fibres. (Sy. En. B. 1478.) 

A synonym of Veottia (which see). 
Included nnder JUplMiinm 

(which see). 

mBFUTTKAOWB. A monotypio order of onrions 
ahmba or sub^ahmbs, inhabiting tropical Asia, Mada- 
gascar, the Seychelles, tropical AnstriJia, New Caledonia, 
and espeoiaAly the Mfdayan Archipelago. Flowers 
greenish (when dry, dark brown or pnrplo), small, 
dioBoiona. Seeds at first floating, and imbibing the water ; 
afterwards sinking to the bottom, where they germinate. 
“ tjeaves alternate ; petiole winged at the base, the midrib 
prdoiiged at the top, and curved or spirally twisted, 
and terminating in a second foliaoeous expansion, which 
is Inmowed like an um (the pitcher), to the opening of 
which is fitted a sort of lid, attaohed as by a hinge, and 
oapable of being lowered er raised, so that the pitoher 
is sometineB closed, sometimes open. It is often fonnd 
to contain a watery liquid before the raising of the lid 
(Le Maofit and Beoaisne). — the only genus — 

comprises upwards of thirty speoie-s. 

jnWMMTMMB (an old Greek name of a plant used 
by Homer; the word means grief - assuaging, and is 
need in r<^renoe to supposed medicinal qualities), 
fitcber-plant. Btn. Phyllamphora, The only genus 
of Oed. Hfepmihacem (which see for characters). The 
species of teds genus are not of difficult culture, pro- 
vided they are kept in a moist atmosphere, where a tem- 
peiratue of from 70deg. to SOdeg. is maintained during 
summer, and 65deg* in winter. They snooeed best in a 
oompost of two paste brown peat fibre and one of sphag- 
mutt. Kepentiiea are most suitable for basket culture, 
laid requ^ an abundant supply of water in summer. 
Propagation may be effected by cuttings of well-ripened 
one-year-old ehoots, plunged into a strong bottom heat; 
OF if heeds, when procurable. The latter should be 
thinly aown in a seed-pan, filled to within lin. of its rim 
wite a oompoBt similar to that already described, a little 
water beiag oarefnlly sprinkled over the surface pre- 
vious to sowing. The pan should then be placed in a 
moist, dose fiaine, having a bottom heat of SOdeg. to 
Sfideg. Germinateon win ensue in about one month from 
the time of sowing. When several leaves \ppear, the 
seedUngs should be transplanted into small pots. 

||« EHm wairgtEata (wbitemsigined). ^ l narrow, Mn. to ISn. 

^ below, vsndiah above, having adls- 

1! Singapore, 1848. 

^tea^-jggsteg sp^de^ suited for basket culture. 

II. MQMlIUuiE (bottle-Uke). L broad, oblong, with somewhat 
otetepitoliila; termiml lid very small; colour a uniform If^ht 
ggn, BonWgyfte., 1788. A robust-growing species. <B. 




jped )^ ' A form having relatively 

, with two fringed wings and a small 

_ H 5 :.Jtly mottled wite reddish blotches on 

^agmenfioteid ^.B. m) 

ll» JiggaitlBsIlE (narrow-leaved). L snb-corlaceons, sessile, am- 
dsceneait, narrowly lanceolate aeumlnate, with tee 

» Umg ttairU. Atahn. 

^ long, flask-shaped, dlstendeu as 

I Into an etongated, cylindrical neck ; wings 
1; month ohUqne^ ovate, siilcate-striate ; lid 

. ^ _ Ml, snh^ertdcn^ w& ashort, entire, pinnatiiect 

>r«lllio>ssai Sa»wak,1 




OF Horticulture. 




W. Etwi emntulunn (dark-blood-redX* 1. stalked. Pitchers red- 
dish-orliivion, slightly spotted with yellow, about 6in. by 2iin., 
pointed at the bate, distended at the lower half, cyllndrlc above; 
wings broad, frlnted; mouth ovate, acute, sluhtly prolonged 
towards the lid, and surrounded by a flattisb rim, marked with 
close ridges, some red. others blackish ; lid about the sise of the 
mouth, oblong, emarglnate. with a idmpl 
A handsome garden hybrid, probably c 
and y. Ssdeni, (Q. C. n. s., xvil. 827.) 


K. MOElOUrnitE (two.spnired).* I of a peculiar dark green, 
obovate-lanceolate. Pitchers bag-shaped, covered when young 
with a fluffy rust-coloured down, and provided with two shiuply- 
toothed wings when fully developed ; neck thrown into rldgett 
with interveniim furrows, and prolonged at the back into an 
erect or sUgbtiy Incurved process, terminating in the two 
recurved spurs, like the fangs of a snake with its head uplifted to 
strike. Borneo, 1878. (G. C. n. s.. xili. 201.) 



Fin. 671. STEM OF nspentbss umimToniA. 


N. (Chelsea). A garden hybrid between y. Dominiana 

and y. hookeriana, and having a habit intermediate between 
the two. It is well worth growing. 

K* OliiotE (girded). 1. approximate, 12in. by Bn., coriaceous, 
oblong-lanceolate tmring to a br«iad dilated base, dpk 
green ; midrib somewhat angular on the lower surface. Pitchers 
green, flushed with red, and with numerous irregular purple 
blotohes, tabular, slightly ventrioose, rounded at base, 7in. to Bln. 
* - = rim very oblique, lin. broad, undulate, lohad, finely 

with a narrow whitish band around the top of the tube ; 

lower half thicker in texture than the upper ; lid orbicular and 
two-ilbhsd. arching over the mouth of the pitcher. Stems cylin- 
drical, stout B^eo» 1884. (O. C. n. s., xxL 110.) 

N. oooolttM (scarlet).* 1. acute at apex. Wtehers (rimson. 
■lightly speckled with yellow, bin. by flask-shmd, printed 
at tee base, distended below tee middle, broadly oylnidm teove ; 
vdngi deeply fringed : mouth ovate, acute, teghtly protmeted at 
thel^ack ; ilm brmri, finely ribbed, the ribs pai^-crioured red 
aadhUuA ; throat gremilsb, speckled with red ; lid ovaie-obloiig. 



43G The Dictionary of Gardening, 


Vepa&tliei — cwnivMied. 

smaller than the inmitli, greenish, striped and speckled with red. 
1882. A hybrid of American origin. (O. C. n. s., xviii. 29.) 

N. Conitil (Court's).* 1. dark green, coriaceous, lanceolate, acute 
at the apex, tapering towanis the liase, which ex^iands to clasp 
the stem. Pitchers dull greyish-green, spotted with red, about 
6in, by 2iin., distended at the base, rylitiarlcal nlMite the middle, 
with deep, sharply laciniate wings, emial in width all the way 
down ; month ovate, finely and evenly ribliod ; lid somewhat 
convex-ovate, smaller than tho mouth, and with a single spur at 
the back. 1881. A remarkably handsome hybrid, raised by Mr. 
Conrt at Messrs. Voitch’s, (G. C. n. s., xvi, 845.) 

N. dlstlllatorla (distilling). /. bright light green. Pitchers 61n. 
to 8iti, long. Ceylon, 1789. A very desirable species, ol free 
gron th, aiiu requiring less heat than any other. Sm Fig. 671. A 


ITtpiathM-Hionttfitied. 

broad at the base, lanceolate, Pitchers 6tn* by l|ln^, elflogalt^ 
cylindrical, slightly dilated at the base, reddiMi|i^ ceiispi<mbai 
veins, or wholly green ; wings deep fringed ; mouth ovate, 
slightly prolonged ut the back^ surrounded by a greenish*^yellow, 
finely-ribbed rim ; lid about the siee of the mouth, oOrdate, 
emarginate, with a simple spur. Borneo. (G. 0. n. s., xviL 
399.) 

N* KlMkariaMt (Hooker's).* 2. coriaceous, nearly glabrous, acute 
at both ends. Pitchers spotted with red, sab-glwoie, or some* 
times elongated, with a flaltisli, flneW-ribbed margin surrounding 
the ovate mouth, and scarcely prolonged at the ba^ ; wings 
very deep, broad, rounded at both ends, and sharply laetniate at 
the mar^n ; lid flat, obovato, emarginate, with a simple spur at 
thebasa Sarawak, 1847. A very handsome plant, closely related 




Fig. 672. I«eaf and Pitcher of 

variety named rubra is very distinct and ornamental, having 
deep blood-red pitchera 

K* dlStmatOliA (distilling), of Graham. A synonym of H. 
Khadam, 

N* DomllliMW (Ooniiny's). 1. dark green, coriaceous, broad, 
oblong. Pitchers deep green, and slightiy epotted, several Inches 
in height. A handsome garden hybrid, of robust growth, 

N. IKMrouuiiilajui (Donnann's).* 1. broadly lanceolate, acute at 
the apex, finely ciliate at the edges. Pitchers green, heavily 
spotted with deep red Uotebes, nearly din. by 3in., flask-shapo<i, 
pointed at the base, distended below the middle, tapering up- 
wards into a broad tube, the rim of which is broad, finely ribbed, 
and slightly oblique ; wings dem, fringed at the edges, and 
rounded at the base; lid broadly ovate, *With a simple iqiur 
at the base. A fine hybrid, probably of American origin. 
(G. n. s., xvli. 526.) 

II. hiMnte (hatry-glabresoeni). L iab-aiBplexicaol, 


Nepenthes madaoascariknsia 

to N. Raffledam, from which it difTers iii Its riuMl'pgttelei Ha 
venatiiin, but more eepeclolly in the flatter (not hM^nke) lid^ 
and in the absence of the long process supportlngjA trhidb Is sO' 
marM a feature of the latter. <0. 0. n. xyl««S) 

. \riUi”^ireMi&puii^^ 

ground. 

H* IntenagAbi (Intermediate).* I eoriaeeoua, tapering An bolk i 
ends. Pitchers gmn, spotted with hkI, ahiMlt aa.^ny 
somewhat cyllndnoal, potnted at the base, sUghriy fWoOsai » 
the mlf^e^^wingB ^^,^imded a^^ * **<1^!” 

sem^hybriiA' (O.'fk la. g7,'a 
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V^ptathaf-^eon^iitfcZ. 


Ins 


rKennedv'aX I oblong^lanoeolate, Yery acute, 
1^ the base into a broadUh, steni'Clasplng stalk, 
reddish, over Hn. long by l^in. wide, elongate>cylin- 


Wapetithes— eonttnued. 

orbicular, as large as the mouth, and with a simple spur at the 
base. Cape York, North Australia, 188&. (G. C. n. a., zvli. 
2B7.) 




The Dictionary of Gardening, 


ii m yldfi g i L Min. loiur, Mfn. in eircnmftrniMi wedMhan^ 
b^ind when young; lid Min. by 81n. h, 6ft Cltm, IW. 
(B. M. 2^ under name of if, diifillatorid.) 

K. Isaate (woolly). 1. deep green, glnbrono nbeto, paler, and 
thinly oorered with blackleh naira beneath, ooriaoeoua, oblong- 
obtufce, 1ft. or more long, gradually tapering at the baae Into a 
broad leafatalk. Pitehen greenlah, about 61n. by llin., oyltn* 
drioal, winged on the posteriiur aide next tiie axia of the idimt ; 
winga toothed and fringed; mouth orate, acute, prolonced 
anteriorly into a triangnbur neck; Ud oblong or aub^nbioular, 


tered by Sir Joseph Hooker, in his monograph. In the ” linniMui 
nanaactiona,** Among other plants mianamed N, Feilebtf, the 
aubjeet of thla note, moat be molnded. By some orersigbt the 
pl& in the **llluatratiou Bortloole ** (187t W beata the name of 
y tanaUk, while the acoompanyingtextia beaded if. FeftsMf, and 
the description giren applies to that apedea. 

M. LawrnBeiaaft (Lawrence^i).* Pitchers j^e green, spotted 

profnaely with darlc crimaon, tin. long. IflBO. A rery dlattnct 
hybrid, between N. PkyUampIma and N. it is of 

rery compact growth, and the edges of its learea are slightly 
aermted. (Q. C. n. a., xlr, 4a) 

N. mnringnmwrlnnnln (Madagascar).* I corlaoeona, oblong, 
gradually tapering at the base into a short, broad, amplexloattl 
stalk, and narrowing gradnally Into an acute ]anco*riiaped point, 
terminating in a pitcher.bearing tendxlL Plteher crimaon, SHn. 


N. mnrihgnmwirlnnnlh (Madagascar).* I corlaoeona, oblong, 
gradually tapering at the baae into a short, broad, amplexloattl 
stalk, and narrowing gradually Into an acute ]anco*riiaped point, 
terminatinc in a Ditcner>bearinx tendxlL Plteher crimaon, SUn. 
long, lin. wide, thldy hidry, ila&-shaped, with two membranoos 
fringed wings in front: month nearly circular, aurronnded bp a 
narrow, closely-ribbed border, the throat of a pale eream-colour ; 
lid tiansreraely oblong, or somewhat kidney4diaped, obtuse at 
both ends, contracted m the middle, and with a small, simple, or 
laciniate n>or at the back. Madagascar, 1861. A vary hanaa o me 
species, m Fig. fitZ (for which we are indebted to Meesrs. 
Veit(^ and Son^. 

N. MhCtentaiUt (Dr. Masters’).* L sessile, oorlaoeoua, oblong- 
orate, acute, reddish at the margins, auiionlate^unplexicanl at the 
base; midrib depressed ' '■ " — 


VtpMithM— eonfinued. 

spedee. Bee Fig. 673 (far which we are Indebted to ]ieaBfo.Feltdi 
and Sons). (G. 0. n. a, xvL 717.) 

N. OntnuttlMut (Otttram'a)^ t Shortly stalked, ovate, tapering 
to both ends. Pitchers Sin. long, of fine form, broad at tbs fansA 
tapering into a cylindrical neck, pale yeUowlah-graan. denaaly 
spotted with small dark blood-red spote, which in aome tnataoeas 
coalisoe and nearly cover the entire anfface, while the Interior 
and the month are also wall marked. 188a A handaome hybrid 
between AT. Bidcnf and AT. ‘ifoelMriafia, of very faoa growth. 
(F. M. n. a. 384.) 

N« PlipIlAfmpbmnt (pitbher-lanvod). t bright green, huge, 

. — , .......Jiad with a few hairs in faont. 

Borneo, deo. A very handsome and f ree-gro wi ng ej^ea, with a 
somewhat robust habit 8eo Fig. 674. (B, M. 20^ 




KDQTV uiiuuiv, — ... "L'iT — 

at the margin ; mouth rounds, surrounded by a clear, inlnlng 
ted, closely-ribbed margin; throat pinky-cream, with red spote; 
lid about the else of the mouth, sub-orbicttlar, convex. A 
hybrid. nOaod at Memrs. Veitcb and Sons’, ^betwom ^ 

Mna and N. moffuinsa. (O. C. n. s., xvi. 748; xxi. 848. 848.) 
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d; rfbi«U0U_ 

Ey rlblwiTWc^ 
'ar.qraM At ^ 
B. I,, svi 48 A) 


■BOOAll^ MIMWllAt diktolt At tlM faAM, 
d; nonth TArybroAd, ml, pupllAh, 
; in tharp ooinb-llke polnto : lid nb- 
‘ Boneo, 188L A noble epeolea. 


n. ions, 19111. wiao. Mvooen 
n. by SSn., flAek<«bApid ; wings 
' At the bAse ; month obllqnob 
iired rim ; lid About the else ox 
* lurboa, and with 
[TO hybrid. lAld to 
Bd ir. PApUMHiAera. 


, (BAtoUITs).* L light green, Uneer-lAiioeolAtOb 

Aouto At both ends, IS&l to 161n. long, 191a. wide. Pltohers 
green, spotted with fed, 61a. to 6in. by an., AabT 
dllAt^ oioAd or shallow, narrow at t* " 
surrounded by a ribbed piurti<eolottred i 

the mouth, orate, i^anlar on the L 

A shude spur at we base. An attiaotire 
hare been raised between N, Hoetertana and ; 

(G. C. n. s., srlL 178.) 

N. ratonata (robust. A rery free-growing hybrid, the result of a 
oross between H* Hook&rkma and a. PhyUamphora, with pitchers 
Intermediate la ofaaraeter between the two, but haring the oolour 
and markhigs of JT. Hoeleriafia. The pitcher la this rariety has 
a somdwhat pear-shaped appeaianoe. 188 a 
K. ntea (red). Pltoheis bi^ht red, rei7 large. Oeylon, 1868. 
A dtstbiet ud beautiful sp^es, of slender h&it, and r 


In enltlratlon. 

H. i 


l rery rare 




blood*xed. 


Itm (blood-ied).* L dai 
61 b. to UHa. loi^ Bast 
EO spedea (Q. C. n. a, i 


eeous. nt&er yellow&h-green, spoiM with elaret-Md, 6tn. to 
61a. long. lild. wide, cyltodrical, slighily distended at the base, 
deeply innM ; wings fringed ; mouth obUqne, surrounded by 
a broad, flat rim, the ridges of which are deep red : lid much 
ittAller wan the mouth, orate, red-spotted, glandular on 
rnnwr sulact* A hybrid, rabed by Memn. Veitoh la 1882. 
(0.a ma. arll.l4&) 

I. dark green. 

Baet Indiea . 

.a, al.U.) 

W« MBgVlBM (blood-fed), of gardena A eynonym of N, VtUchii, 

IT, itflWlf (Ttf *1*“} * Pitehen light green, profneelyblotebed and 
ifeeUed wltti browniah-erlmeon, medium-elsed. A rery deeirable 
faidn hybrid, obtained horn eeed, N. dittUtatioria bong one of 
{ao paiiBtB, aad whoee habit It eeems to bear. It prodncee 
pfknmareiy freely. 

II, am p aghm (bipmbX A hybrid, meembHag Jl. Book^riana la 
habMb but Ite puebeni are intermediate between thm of that 
ipesieo and of% Stdmi, 188L (F. M. 434.) 

If, VUIIiiril(feltoh'e)b* 1. oorlaeeons, oborate-laneoolate, taperlBg 
at the bttie. Pitdhm ahont Uln. long, eomewhat oylindricar, 
BiRowed at the baae, with two deep, ahaq^-laiclalate winga, the 


tothomonth,olilen|bMedatthebaae. Bomea Areryl 
eeeBeapedea (B. M. 6080, aader name of N, villota; O. O. 
art m, aad aritt. 800. under name of Jf. tanffuinta.) 


ktlrely 

hind- 




ypya t h eoafinimd. 

oultnro, in nay ordiiuvj light saady a<dL Propagated 
by difieioB of the plants, or by eowiag seede, In eprlng. 
' '1 the speoiea here doe^bed are perennlale. 

H. Olaolwam (Olechoma). Ground Iry. JL blue, In aaiUary 
whorls of about six. ApriL i. reniform, erenate, stalked. Btems 
procumbent, frequently eereral feet long, creeping, Rurope 
(Britain). A handsome plant, but too common to be of horn- 
cultural ralue. Stm. GmcAo^ Mcmew. (Sy. Bn. B. 1066.) 
There Isa form with rariegatad learee. 

K. Kokamlriim (Kokamyran). A- blue, In denes terminal spikes; 
lower Up of corolla niilform, emaiwlnato. I smaU, opposite, 
orate-elllptit:, erenately toothed. Kokamyr, 1879. pL d. 103a) 
N. tfnaalBi (Mussln's). yl. psle blue, rertiolllate ; ooroUa tube 
longer than ealrx, filiform, corred; throat eomprosoed, fnimel- 
shaped; upper Up dirided almost to the base ; lower 1^ large, 
erenate, hollow, mtted with white towards the throat ; anthers 
pniple. nllobed. May. 2. cordate, oblong-oral, erenate, rugose, 
hoary bencatti ; lower ones oa rather long petioles, upper onee 
snb-eeesUe. Stem dirided at the base ; nraficbee loim, weak, 
^^l^undlrlded, square, with obtuse anglee. GancaBoe. 

a (iplke-floweredX A in terminal, seseile, or pedunded 

. .JL w 4ia. loim ; corolla purple, with the lower Up nearly 

whiter September. L lln. to 4in. long, broadly orate-oordate, 
" ly serrate or toothed. A 6in. to lliA. IVeetern Hlmalayaa, 
(B.M.640a) 


(from nepheU, a cloud, and 
pKyllon, a leaf ; referring to tl^ marks upon the leuTes). 
Obd. Orehidsm, A email genns (fonr epeoiee) of creeping, 
atoye, terreatrial Ordhida, natiyea of the East Indies, 
Southern China, and the Malayan Arohipolago. Blowers 
^ loose or densely raoemose, on teafless aoepee. Leayes 
stalked, oyate-lanoeolate or cordate, asn^y pnrplieh 
beneath, spotted or olonded aboye. The epeoiee thriye 
In a mixture of peat, fibre, and epbagnnm, amongst which 
a few pieces of porous sandstone and ohareoal may with 
adyantage be placed. Generally speaking, they reqaxre 
somewhat eimilar treatment to AmscfocA^tts. The two 
species here giyen are probably the only ones yet intro- 
duced. 


, small, with a white lip. 
green. A Sin. Java, 1860. 

r ; Up white at the 


(hairy), of **Botanical Magarina* A synonym of 


Is a hybrid 
Itcheis inter- 
thsM being 


H. 

B. 

n, WnilMMll (WQUams').* Thie haadsoBN foim 
{wmT&Smf aad if. Boolmiam, baring the pit 
aisdiate ta ehapt between those of tho two parents, these being 
4iB. tofiln. lo^, densely spotted with Uo^-redU^ red in many 
CBise pred<^nHUniin%iie the interior Is mukio^th the same 
Mlm ; the ^nder ^elde of the Ud Is reddisb-biowiL 1880. 

— grean, with erimson spots, flask-shaped, with a 

iCdriMl neck; wings nanow, riUaie; **“” — 

, ribsallgreen; Ud broadly oral, smallsr 

(aa old Lntiii name need by Pliny, and 

ppeibab^ Anriyed ftmn the town of Kepi, in Itsly). Cat- 
IMadlhg Glechoma. Stvs. CatoWa, Boumria, 
Obb. A large genqe (about ISO epeoiea) of 

a limMadfla plants, lometimea tall and oieot, aome- 
dfitaa, piiBlIal or anwnal, low or dwarf, broadly 
dtspinod oTtr the ertra- tr opiotl regions of the Korthem 
kMhltlheMii a tew e ri s m d beitween the tropioa, and one 
fneeles haa Deeg introdneai to North Ameriea or South 
Cor^ elten hlne or white, msdy yellow ; tube 
ptoi^idheiiAMnded or e ne tste d i whorla often aeany- 

The 


K. pnleiinixii (beautiful). JL green, 

I WntifuUy mottled with dark grec 

(a M. 6332.5 

N. eoaplgoriim (eeape-bearing). /. very pretty ; 1 

base, spotted with purple-brown in the middle ani. , 

^ ^ ^ Borneo, 1863, A veiy desirable plant. 

SfSPBBLSCm (an ancient name for Burdock, aad 
iqppUed to this genus on aooonnt of the rough fmite, which 
Bomewhat resemble those of Burdock). Btmb. Bemocarpue 
(in part). Euphoria (in part). Obb. SapindaeotB. 
genua oomprieee about a aoore epeoiee of handsome stoye, 
everfi^een trees, natiyes of the West Indies, the Indian 
Aroldpelago, and Auatrelia. Flowera smaU, in axillary 
and terminal many-flowered panicles. IVuit globose or 
oyoid, smooth, or tuberoled or warted, often edible. Leayee 
alternate, exstipnlate, abruptly pinnate ; leaflets entire 
or rarely serrate, in one epeoies stipule-like. The epeoies 
(of whioh the two here described are, in all probability, 
the only ones introduced) thriye in a good, weU-drained, 
turfy loam, and, during the eeason of growth, like an 
oeoaidonal watering with liquid manure. Propagated by 
seeds, or by onttings made of half-ripened wood. 

K* Ut-eht (Lee Cbee). JL white, ncemose, loose, fonning a 
panicle. May. a bwry, cordate, acaly, diipoeed in loose 
raosmee, red on one side and green on tho other, containing a 
deUdouB white, sweet, iub4mid pulp, and a large sew. 2., leellete 
throe or four pairs, tapering to both endfl, lanceolate, glauooni 
beneath. South China, 1786, widely oultlrated In the tropics. 

K. Lompuus (Longaai A whitsb In loose panicles. May. 
fr.j berries globose, almost smooth, with a yellowiBA smoom 
skint^pulp white, tart, and juicw. L, leaflote three pairs. 
A sen. IndbL Ac., 1786, cultivated u the tropics. (B. M. 4096.) 
This epeeleB u tegerded by Bentham and Hooker as the ty^ of 
the genus Euphoria* 

(whorledX A synonym of Saphutuo Boftum. 

A synonym of Vlttz (whioh 


triikh are worth growing are of the 


(which «o). 
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NSTH&OBXinC (from nephroSf a kidney ; referring 
to the diape of the Bpore-oases). Obd. FiliceM, Including 
Arthropteri$ (in part), Camptodiumj Dryopteru, Lastrta, 
Pleoenemiat and Setgenia, A very large genus (about 
300 speoios) of store, groonhouse, or hardy Ferns, widely 
distributed, and including species which vaiy con- 
siderably in size, texture, cutting, and venation. Sori 
sub-globose, dorral or terminal on the reinlets; in- 
volucre oordate-reniform, attached by the sinus. Gene- 
rally speaking, Nepbrodiums are of very easy oulti- 
Tation, the stronger growing kinds thriving best in good 
loam, and the weaker ones in loam, leaf mould, and 
sand, or peat and loam. Several species are most 
desirable subjects for Wardian oases and for planting 
in the cool fernery. For general culture, Ac., see 
Ferns. Except where otherwise stated, stove treat- 
ment is required. 


N* abortlTlllll (abortive), sfi. tufted, 61a. to 12in. long, firm, 
erect frondi 1ft to 2ft long. 6in. to 8in. broad ; central pinnfe 
3in. to 4in. long, |in. to iin. broad, cut about one-third of the 
way down into close, entire, tnmcate lobes, ^in. broad ; lower 
pinna distant, and reduced suddeniy to mere auricles, son 
medial. Penang, Java, and Ceylon. 

N, atKmptlim (abrupt). A synonym of Jf, truneatum. 

N. sunvlinn (rivalling).* Hay-scented Buckler Fern. Hi. tufted, 
1ft long, denasly scaly below, fronda lanceolate-deltoid, 1ft to 
lift, long, 6m. to lOin. broad, the lowest pinna much the largest; 
lowest ]^nules larger than the others, which are ovate-lanceo- 
late, cut down to the rachis below into deeply pinnatifld lobes, 
with arlstate teeth; under surface glandular. Involucre not 
gland-ciliated. Britain, Madeira, and Azores. A handsome 
hardy species, smelling like hay when dried. Syns. If. /cmiaecu 
and LaHtta rteurva. 

N. altMr-pnnetetiiiii (white-spotted), rku. wide-creeping, scan- 
dent, sttly or naked. Hi. naked, jointed. frondM Sin. to 12in. 
long, 4in. to 6in. broad ; pinna spreading. 2in. to 3in. long, iin. 
broad, cut half down to the rachis or more into oblong, nl tint, 
entires lobes, tori terminal on the veinlets, near the edge. 
Guinea, Natal, V^i, Ac. A very pretty and distinct species. 
SYN. Arthroptiria albo-punetata. 

N. mmlioliunuM (Amboynan). HL tufted. 6in. to Bin. long, nearly 
naked. J^ronda 2ft. or more long, Bln. to 12in. broad; pinna 
ntreading, 3in. to 4in. long, 6in. to fin. broad, cut about a quarter 
down into bluntisb, slightly falcate lobes ; lower pinna shorter, 
and deflezed. sori In rows close to the midrib ; capsules naked. 
Philippines, Ac. 

N. ArbnaoiilB (little treel* s(i tufted, 4in. to Bin. long, /rends 
1ft. to lift long, 6in. to wn. broad ; pinna dose, numerous, 3in. 
to 4in. long, im. to iin. broad, out a quarter or less down into 
blunt lobes, several of the lower mdn short and distant son 
in close rows. Mascarene Islands, Ceylon, Ac. Sym. A. Hookarx. 

N. arlstatnm O^wned). A synonym of N. Otaria. 

N. artloaUttlllll (Jointed). A synonym of N. pnxnigarum. 

N. catopteron (downwsxds-wliiged).* sti. 3ft. to 4ft long, 
pubescent fronda 4ft to 6ft long, 2ft. to 3ft broad; lower 
pinna 1ft to lift long, oblong-lanoeolate, with dose, lanceolate 
pinnules, or sub-deltcad, with some of the pinnules of the lower 
aide compound ; s^^monts oblong, blnntUh, about iin. long. jin. 
broad, more or leas deefdy pinnatifid. sori copious ; involucre 
Arm. Cape Colony, dse. Oreenhouse. 

N. otaryBololraili (golden-lobed). Hi. tufted, 4ln. to 6in. long, 
slender, villose, sesJy below, fronda bin. to Bin. long, 31n. to 4in. 
broad ; pinna l^in. to 2in. long, gin. broad, cut down nearly to 
the rachis into doee. bhmt, entire lobes, gia. broad, the lowest 
pair deflexed and dightly stalked, sori near the apex. BrazU, 
Ac.. 1840. A very pretty species, but rarely seen in cultivation. 
Syn. LaHraa ehryaowba. 


lowest snb-deltoid, deeply pinnatifid or pinnate below, aori 
rather large. In two rows near the main veins, on connected or 
free veinlm. Tropics of both hemiqiheres. Hyn. Sagania 
cicuUma. 

N. CQBpldatiiiii (pointed).* sti. Ift or more long, naked, 
densely scaly at the baee. franda 2ft. to 3ft. long. Bin. to 12in. 
broad ; pinna 4In. to 6in. loim, gin. broad, the edge sharply 
fnciso-seiTated to a depth of from half to one line ; involucre 
fugaciona * North India, Ceylon. 

N. oyatlieolAM ( 
iko^s2ft 

ing, 4in. 1 l , 

thee^e itTmiar, furalkhed with acute 'forward-pointing teeth 
to a d^th of one or two Uaee, the lowest pair not shorter than 
the next, anri nsnally one on etch vefnlcti dote to tbo main 
' 'i Ulanai tad Snamtia. A vtry, handsome bat 
(fl* a f . iv. 841 a} 


■b AHMUlii 

leolAea (Cyathea-Uke).* atL 1ft. to 2ft. long, naked. 
!t to Mt. long, lit. or more broad ; pinna dose, spread- 
to bin. long, fin. to lin. broad, the apex aenminate, 


vela, flaadwith 


V ephr odiun — eontwuad, 

N. deaompotltiuii (decompound).* rhiz. widc^retplnf, Hu 1ft. 
to Uft. long, scaly at base, fronda lit to 8ft. long, ut or more 
broad, ovate-lanc^ate or deltoid ; lower pinna muon tbelargeet, 
deltoid, 4in. to Bin. long, 2in. to 4in. broim ; phmulee lanceolate, 
more or less deeply pmnatifld ; segments unequol-eided, ovate- 
rhomboidal, deeply pinnatifld, with toothed lobm. aori nther 
large, placed midway between the midrib and ed^ Australia 

to tyi, 1825. * •- ■ *- 

daeompoaita. 


A handsome greenhouse spete. Syx. LaHraa 


N. cL fflabhUiim (smoothish). /rends more finely cut than in 
the type, with more copious spinulose teeth, vUlose only on the 
rachis above, the surfaces glossy, and lobes not Imbricated. A 
very desirable greenhouse fom. bavlng an abbreviated rhizome. 
Syn. Laatraa glaboUa. 

N. doonirana (deourrent). rhit. creeping. §H* narrowly winged, 
often nearly or quite to the base, fronda 2ft to 4ft. long, 1ft 
or more broad, cut down to a winged rachis Into from four to 
eight pairs of ainuated linear-oblong plnnie, 6in. to 18ln. long, 
lin. to 2in. broad, the lowest sometimes forked, aori large, In 
two regular rows between the principal veins. Tropiral Asia, 
Ac. Syn. Sagenia deeurrena. 

N. deoursivo-piniufctiim (decnrslve-pinnate).* sfC. tufted, 3lii. 
to 4in. long, scaly, /rends 1ft or more long, to 41n. broad ; 
pinniB linear, lin. to 2in. long, lin. broad, the edge more or lees 
pinnatifid, the bases connected by a broad lobed wing, the lower 
one gradually reduced and sometimes dutinot ; involucre minute, 
fugacious. Japan, Ac. Hardy. 

N. deltoidenm (deltoid).* sft. tufted, 3in. to 6fn. long, densely 
scaly, fronda 1ft to 2ft long. 4in. to Bin. broad ; ptmus of the 
lower ttainl or quarter suddenly dwarfed, the lar^ ones 2ln. to 
Ain. long. )in. to lin. broad, cut two-thirds of the way down into 
close entire lobes, two lines broad, aori nearer the edge than 
the midrib : involucre very fusnmlons. West Indies. A nngular 
and beautiful spedea Syn. I.asfrM dHtoidatL 


N. Atnnnotiim (dissected). Hi. tufted, 1ft. or more long, rather 
slender, fronda 1ft. to 6ft long, 1ft to 3ft broad, dettold : lower 
plnnn varying from simply pinnatifid, with hroM, blunt lobes, 
to 1ft long, with similar pinnatifld pinnules, the centre usually 
uncut for a breadth of lin. to tin., and the nneut blnntish or 
acute ultimate divisions as bro^ aari eopioua, generally snb- 
inarginaL IndliL Oeylon, to Madagaaear. Byns. a. nienitraiif- 
/oftu?ii, LaHrea aiaaaeta. 

N* nrionarpmii (woolly-spored). A synonym of if. odoralunu 

N« nrytliroMniiii (red-sorueed).* sN. tufted, 6ln. to Bin. long, 
more or less densely scaly, fronda 1ft to lift long, Bfn. to 12in. 
broad, ovate-lanceolate ; pinwe lanceolate, the lowest the laraest 
6in. to 6in. long, l|in. broad, cat down to the nchle below Into 
oblong bluntisb pinnules, 2in. or 3in. broad, the edge eUghtly, 
sometimes spinosely, toothed, aori in rows of six to nue to 
a pinnule, near the midrib ; Involucre half a line broad, flat, 
bright red when youM. Japan and China. Hardy. Byn. LoNrsa 
arythroaora. (H. S. iv. 293.) 

N, aiuonilll (large-soYused). A synonym of N. trunoaimu 

N. mctenBiuii (extensive). Hi. 1ft to 2ft lobg. fronda 8ft to 
Aft. long, 1ft to lift broad ; pinnis 61 b. to Bln. long, fin. to fin. 
broad, cut about two-thirds down to the raohli into nnear-oldoBg 
lobes ; lower pinnm scarcely ehortor than the rest aori in rows, 
nearly terminal in the veins, and not confined to the lobea 
Ceylon, Philippines, Ac. 

N. FI11X4IIM. Male Fern.* ati. tufted, 6in. or mere long, norsor 
less densely scaly, fronda 2ft to ^t long. Bln. to IMn. broad ; 
pinius lanceolate. Am. to 6in. long, fin. to l|in. broad, cat down 
very nearly to the rachis into doeerblnnt regular, sab^tlra lobes, 
one and a-half to two llnee broad, lower ones rather mortor than 
the others ; Involucre large, convex. Cosmopolitan* Bym. Lnatram 

Pilix^maa. Of this very wldely-distribnito hiudy ‘ 

following are the more important varletiee. 

M* r. 4 n. abbrewlatiim orlntiiBiim (ehorterratodt A« 

miniature form, growing from IQln. to lift high, with dlstsiit i 
crested pinus. 

K. F.-III. AorotilAdoii (branch-tlppedX An degut and distinct 
form, with fronds lift, or more long, ovate-lanceolate, ten ridi 
green, and having the apex of each pinnm, as well as toe top of 
the frond, profusdy crested. 

y. Bnllnadtto (Mrs. BoUand’et A handsome and dUlaot 
form, tbe fronds of which are from 1ft to lift long. Bln. 
wide, thin, and renutf kable for their width and nnddato 
ance. • ^ 

N. F."in. erlnpn (curled). A pretty variety fortbe Wardtan ease, 
having fronds about Bln. long, ovatedanceolato, with tbi plnnm 
and pinnules crowded and Imbtioate. 

N. F*<4Ii* orlntetiutt (ereeted).* A bandsoBM vadaty, badni 
fronds about 8ft long and KMn. broad, fraqnently, howavnr, es* 
ceeding these dimensions ; plnnm shorter and narrower than in 
the type rapex of frond and each pinna beantIteUy tamelled ev 
etmtoL There it a moat desirable form of thfevuikty known me 
cnpuftaliim, to which the fronds ara only about Sbia* wMa 

II. Fi^ IkMAM (ffwked). A fine and robnstgroidtt virlalfi 
witb^nde nearly ait long, and the apei of ea^ ptoijalorked 
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N^llxodliim--continued. 

ZC. F«-iil graadloeps (large^crested). A lovely plant, hsvina 
Ironds the same length and breadth as the type, but with 
j . , . . . frequently 

K. F.-m. Plndeii (Finder’s). A well-marked variety, with linear- 
lanceolate, erect, fronds, which are from 2ft. to 3£t. in length. 

K. F**ai. polydaotyla (many-flngered). A handsome and grace- 
ful plant, with fronds from 1ft. to 2ft. long, having the apex of 
each pinna, and also of the frond, terminated by a very pretty 
tuft or crest. 

N. F.*]ll. pumtla (dwarf). An elegant little 
variety, with rich dark green fronds, and 
pinnatiftd, obtuse pinnie. A pretty plant 
for Wardian cases. 

N. F.'m BohofleldU (Schofield’s). A rare 
and pretty little yariety, having fronds 4in. 
long and ^in. broad, and with forked or 
crested apices. 

N. florldaiilllll (Floridan).* Hi. 6in. or 
more long, with a few scales, fronda lift, 
to 2ft. long. 6in. to Sin. bre^, oblong- 
lanceolate; fertile pinine confined to the 
upper half, close, lanceolate, 3in. to 4in. long, 

Hn. to liin. broad, cut down to a narrowly- 
winged rachls into oblong, slightly crenated, 
blunt pinnules, with their own breadth 
between them, and two rows of sori reach- 
ing from the midrib nearly to the edge; 
barren pinom broader, the lower ones rather 
raduoea, and snb-deltoid, all not so deeply 
eat, and the pinnules close. South United 
States. Hardy. 

K.liteillMOii(haymaking.tlme). A synonym 
of N. rnmulum. 

N« DragrAils (fragrant).* ati. densely tufted, 
very short, scaly, frotida 6in. to din. long, 

14in. to 2in. broad, oblong-lanceolato ; pinnic 
Ifn. long, lin. to fin. broad, cut down nearly 
to the lachls below into oblong lobes, which 
are again toothed or pinnatifld ; lower pinnae 
redu^ gradually, sori in the lower part of 
the pinnules ; involucre very large and mem- 
bfenoua Caucasus and Arctic America, Ac., 

1820. Hardy. See Fig 676. 

N« fmiMtltin (deadly). A synonym of N. aubqtiinqiiejld^ff^- 

N* glfuadllloBiiili (glandular).* sfi. smooth, hut slightly scaly 
when young, fronaa glabrous, pinnate, 2ft. to 3ft. long ; pinnm 
distant, ovate-lanceolate, shortly petiolaiie, snb-cordate at base, 
and ormiate at margin ; lower ones almost opposite, upper ones 
alternate, tori smiul, renlform. India, Ac. 

N. CkddlaBlimn (Goldie’s).* sti. tufted, 1ft. long, scaly beloi 
fnndf 2ft. to 3ft long, 1ft. or more broad, ovate-deltoice; 
pinniB 6in. to 9in. long, 2in. broad, cut down nearly to the racliis 
mto llnear-Ianoeolate, sub-falcate, slightly- toothed lobes, tori 
in rows near the midrib. North America. Hardy. 

N« tUrmtUBl (hairy), of Don, A synonym of N, edoraftim. 



Fio. 676. Nkphrowum riutJRANS. 


• MbrtlpM (baiiy-stalked). sti. tufted, Ift or more long, densely 

scaly, yyenda to 3ft long, 81n. to 16in. broad ; plnnn 4in. to 
Mlb long, abemt fibi. broad, with broad blunt lobes reaching from 
a qwter to a tmrd down, lower ones not redneed. torf xnediaL 


Kephrodium — ronfinued. 

Himalayas, Ac. A hardy species, in general habit resembling 
N. Filix^maa. (IT. S. F, iv. 249.) 

N. Uspidlim (hispid).* r/«r. stout, creeping. *ti. 1ft. to IMt. 
long, ilensely scaly, jronda 1ft to lift long, 8in. t« 121n. broad, 
sub-deltoid; pinme lanceolate, the lowest deltoid ; lowest pinnules 
larger than the others, which are lanceolate, uith lanceolate 
segments cut down to a winged rachis into small, oblong or 
linear, sharply-toothed lobes, son copious. New Zealand, Ac. 
A very handsome little gieenhoiise species. 

N. Hookori (Hcvtker’s). A synonym of N. Arhu^cula. 


N. Hndaonlaimm (Hudson's). A synonym of N. trunenfum. 

K. inaaquale (unequal).* rti. 1ft or more long, with a dense tuft 
of reddisb-brown scales at the base, fronds ift. to 2ft long, Bin. 
to 12in. broad, ovate-deltoid ; lower pinnie rather shorter and 
broader than the next, which are bin. to Sin. long, 2in. to 3in. 
broad ; pinnules lanceolate, cut down nearly to the rachis into 
oblong spinose-serrated segments, son. in two rows near the 
midrib; involucre firm, naked. Cape Colony and Natal. 
Greenhouse. 

K. Intermedium (intermediate), sti. 1ft. to 2ft. lung, densely 
flbriUoae at the base, fronds 2ft to 3ft long, 1ft to lift, broad, 
Bub-deltoid ; lower pinnte lanceolate, often Ift. long, 4in. to Bin. 
broad ; pinnules close, lanceolate, having distinct oblong-lanceo- 
late segments, with ligulate sub-entire lobes, about one lin. 
broad, sori small, copious, nearer the midrib than the edge ; 
involucre thin, fugacious. North India, Japan, Ac. GrcPii- 
house. 

N. invisnm (unseen), rktz. htout, wide-creeping, sti. 1ft. or 
more long, stout, villose, fronds lift, to 2ft long, Sin. to 12in. 
broad : plnn» numerous, 4in. or Sin. long, iln. broad, cut about 
one-thira down into sharp, triangular, falcate lobes ; lower pinnn 
distant and dwarfed, sori in rows close to the midnb ; capsules 
setose. Polynesian Islands, 1830. SvN. Lastresk invitro. 

N. XanUksiU (Kaulfuss’s), sti. tufted, 4in. to bin. long, slender, 
slightly pubescent fronds lift to 2ft long, bin. to Sin. broad, 
oblong-lanceolate ; pinnte 3in. to 41ii. long, iin. to gin. broad, cut 
down nearly to the rachis Into spreading, entire, blunt lobes, two 
lines broad, the lower ones not enlarged, and the lower pinnsa 
dwindling down gradually, sori medial ; Involucra fugacious. 
West Indies to Brazil. 

N. liewiaaiiiim (Leoze’s).* eau. sub-arborescent, densely scaly at 
the crown. Hi. 2ft. to 3ft long, stout, strlatea. fronds 4ft. to 
6ft. long, Bub-deltoid ; pinnie 1ft to lift long, bln. to Sin. broad, 
simple, or the lowest with two or three large pinnated pinnules 
from the lower side ; segments 3in. to 41n. long, fin. to Igin. 
brood, with oblong, aub-fmeate, entire, or sinuated lobes reach- 
ing down to a broadly-winged rachis. sori copious, usually in 
close single rows in the lobes. North India to Fyi, 1874. Syn. 
Plsocnemia Leuzsana. See Fig. 677. 

N« margln»la (morginal-spored). Hi. tufted, bin. to 12in. long, 
with large ooncolorous soues at the base, fronds ISin. to 24in. 
long. bin. to Sin. broad, oblong-lanceolate, btplnnate; pinnm Sin. 
to 4in. long, lin. to liin. broad ; pinnules ovate-oblong, blunt, 
nearly enthe. sori marginal. North America, 1772. Hardy. 

(membranous-fronded). A synonym of 

N* moUe (soft).* Hi. tufted, ift or more long, rather slender, 
hairy, /muis 1ft to 8ft. long, Stn. to 18in. broad ; pinnm spread- 

3l 
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]|«pKrodiii]ii— oont«niMd. 

lag. 4iii* to 6lii. long, tin. broadf cut about bRlf>wa 7 down to tho 
mTarib into scarcely falcate, blunt lobes ; the lower pinnn distant, 
and rather shorter than the others, sort distant from the midrib ; 
capsules naked. Tropics, 1820. A well-known and very variable 
species, of which the following are varieties : 



PiQ 678. Nephbodiuii molls coRTMBiPsnuu, showing nablt 
and Portions of detached Frond. 


N. m. oorymblftrnm (corymb-bearing) * A most interesting and 
desirable plant, erect in habit, producing branched fronds, Ift 
to 2ft.i long : the top of each frond or branch has a large crest 
or corymb, and the ends of the ptonie are similarly fumUhed, but 
on a smaller scale See Fig. 678. 



Fio. 679. PoRTfON OP Frond op Nepbbodidm molle 
ORAND lCSrs. 


AgRrdenvRristy.wtthBlaige 
bmlRu crest, end the pinnie siso conspicuously eresteii Sis 
VRi;. o79« 


Hdp]urodiiim--contsnued. 

N» moBtMIvm (mountain). Mountain Buckler Fern. Kf. short, 
tufted. Aonds Xtft to long, 6in. to Bin. broad ; pinnss 3in. 
to tin. long, lin. broad at the base, out down to a broadly- 
winged ramus into close, blunt, oblong lobes ; lower pinnie 
distant, and gradually dwarfed down to mere auricles. soH in 
rows near the edge. Europe (Britain), Ac. Syn. Xroctrea tnon- 
tono. IRe fullo^iig ate the more important varieties of this 
hardy gpocies: 

N. IIL OlistAtR (crested).* A rare and beautiful 
in which the fronds are nearly as large as those 
with the apex very finely crested o' ' 
pinnm are similarly furnished, but o 

N. m. SlowalllAiiA (Nowell’s). A very distinct variety, ^tlng 
the fronds from 1ft. to l^ft. long, and 4in. or 61n, u width, 
pinnate, with narrow pinna), and the lobes much abbrofiated 
and erose. / 

N. m, tnmoata (truncated). A very curious and rare form, with 
prmnorae pinnie. 

M. ttoweboraoeiiRe (New York), rhig. slender, wide-creeping. 
tti. 1ft. long, stramineous, fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, 4in. to 6m. 
broad ; plnniB spreading. 2iu. to 3in. long, tin. broad, cut doarn 
yery nearly to the raobu into linear-oblong lobes, those of the 
btuion frond the broadest ; lower pinnm small, defiexed. §ori 
soon confluent, in the rows near the flat edge. North America, 
1812. Hardy. 

N. odoratnm (fragrant), itu 1ft. to lift, lo^, densely scaly at 
the base. Awlis »n. to 18in. long, deltoid j lowest pinnm much 
the hugest, deltoid, Mn. to Sin. long, Sin. to 4ia. broad; ntnnules 
ianoeolate, often imbricate^ with ovate or oblong buimtifld 
segments, with blunt rounded lobes, sori oopioos. Involucres 
lane, pale, villona Tropical Asia, Ac. STN8. If, orioearpum 
and A. Airtutum. 


fragrant variety, 
I of^tLotyp^ but 


K. OtarlA (OtariaX sri. 61n. to 121n. long, firondt 1ft or more 
long, with a linear-oblong terminal plnniL tin. to 6in. long. Un. 
to Itin. broad, the apex acuminate, the margin with Unely 
serrated lanceolate lobes reaching a quarter or a third of the way 
down, and from three to six mstunt spreading aimllar lateral 
onps on each side, the lower ones stalked, tori one on each 
veinlet PhUippinss, Ac. SYN. If, arittatum, (H. K. h\ iv. 
238.) 


down to the rachis into linear -oblong, sUgfatly falcate lobes; 
lower plmuB not much smaller than the rest son email, in doss 
rows about midway between the midrib and edge. Quinsa Coast 

N. Balnstre (marsh-lovingk sf i. 1ft. or more long, nskod. f^wuU 
8it to 3ft long. Sin. to mn. broad; plnnis dose. erecto-Mtent, 
4in. to 6ln. long, }in. broad, out down nearly to the raems into 
linear oblong, entire, slightly falcate lobes, 4 Id> broad, serf filling 
up the greater part of 4he space between midrib and edge ; In- 
volucre small, dilated. Braul. 

N, patens (spreading).* rAH. oblique, tfi. 1ft or more long, 
naked or slightly pubescent firondt 8ft to 3ft long, 8ln. to 181 b. 
broad ; pinnm 4ln. to 9in. long, tin. to broad, cut down about 
three-quarters of the space to tiis rachis Into linsar^ridong, sub- 
falcate lobea son’ neaier the edge than the mldilbi. Involucre 
persistent Tropics, Ac. A distinct and strong-ftowlng spedss. 

N. p. erlntatnm (crested). A garden form, with the plnnsi 
curiously forked and crested. See Fig. 680. 

II. pemdininim (winged). tU. tufted, stout, Bln. to 12ln. long, 
vifloM. Jrondt St to 4ft long, 1ft to lift bi^; pinna 
numerous, spreading, 6 Id. to Bin. long, lin. to l^in. broto, the 
apex acuminate, this edge ent above a quarter cl tbs wry down 
to tbs midrib into oblong, fslcato lobes, the lowen>mmB dwarfed 
and distant tori meoial; eapsulss setoss. mmalayas, Ac. 
Syn. H , arttoutatum , 

N • podnplipUiuii (footstalk-f ronded). tU, taftod, 1ft long, naked 
upwards, frondt 1ft to Itft long, 81n. to 18ln. bvoad ; pinna 
four to sight on each side, ereoto-patent, 41n. to 6in. long, Qn. to 
ISitt. broad, the edge nearly entire, or with shallow, broad, blunt 
lobes ; ystns pinnate in the lob^ haring two to four ysialsfts 
on a slde^ with somotimss a some on each, dlrtant from tbs 
main rein. Japan and Hong Kong. Oresohouss, or nearly 
hardy. 

N. ptaroldM (Pterls-Uke).* sfi 1ft to 8ft long, alandar, slightly 
s^y below, fnmdt St to 4ft long, Ut or mors broad; 
pinna apreadliig, 4in. to Sn. long, ftnrbnMUL the apai aenmi- 
nate, the ooe-thlrd or 


M. puba a o ne laowny^ sn. cnn. so imn. long, aienoer, yuuwe. 
frondt 6hi. to iSn. long, deltoid ; tower pinna much the lanmt ; 
pinnulss lanceolate ; lower segments usually free, obloag-raom* 
Mdal nnsqual-sld^ tori small, distant from the midiib, 
WseUndies. Syn, PhoaopUrit vtoitn. 


sfi. 6ln. to IMn. long. Slender, rlUoae. 


PhtffopUrit vtOotn. 


K. pngpug m eoam (purplish), a synonym of if. qpamim. 
n. MmUImomm (Baddl's). A synoitym of If. miUmiL 
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VepmrodliUA^onhnued. 

from n«ar the bottom to the top, the lower ones deflexed, 41n. to 
bin. long, |io. broad, the lowest pairs reiY much so ; lobes brood 
and blunt, reaching about a quarter of the way down to the 
midrib, tori mediu; inrolucre minute, fugacious. Brazil. 
(B. 8. F. tv. 252.) 


linphrodliim— conftnued. 
ili^btly pilose. New Galedonla. 


Byn. Latirta 


, rigidiiin (rigid).* tU, tufted, 6tn. long, densely scaly below. 

1ft to I^ft long, 41n. to 61n. broad, oblong*lanoeolate: 
argest plnnas 2in. to Sin. long, lin. to Uin. broad, the pinnules of 




i 














m 


, (Btohards'eX firondt oblong • lanceolate, bipln- the lower half free, ovata.rhomboidal. out down nearly to the 

0 1^ long, 8In. to 9in. broad ; pinnm moderately raohie below, tori dose to the midrib ; Involuere firm, promt- 

:jt down to a narrow aent» fringed with glanda. Europe (Britain)^ Aala Minor, 

j, ligi^te, aUghuy repand, bhmt lobes, one line America. Hardy. 

plnam not rranoed, their lowest lobes on both K. MUMrtum (saered). ttu densely tufted, dander, 2in. to 3Ui. 
eo^ tori medial ; involucre firm, persistent, long, naked upwards. &ondM 6in. to 9in. long, lin. to Mn. broajl 
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Nepbrodlnm— ronftnu4(7. 

lanceolate ; plnme distant, 4in. to Itn. Ions, l}ln. to 3ln. broad, 
the point biuntish, the edge more or less deeply plnnatlfid ; the 
lobes sometiines close and linear*obloRg. sometimes distinct, 
linear or spathnlate. tori minute ; involucre very fugacious. 
West Indies, Ac. Syn. Lastrea tamta. 

M. SiaboldU (Siebold's).* ecu. tufted, scaly, tli. 6in. to 12In. 
long, scaly below. Jirondt with an entire or slightly toothed, 
lanceolate-oblong, terminal pinna, Sin. to 12in. long, and llin. to 
ffin. broad, and from two to four similar ones on each side, tha 
lowest shortly stalked, tori large, copious, scattered. Japan. 
Greenhouse, or nearly hardy. Syn. Jycnopteru Siebotdii. 

N. Mpboroldea (Sophoradlke). st»‘. 1ft. or more long, slender, 
pubescent, fronas 1ft. to 2ft. long, 6in. to 91n. broad; pinnm 
rareiuling, 4in. to 61n. long, tin. to iin. broad, apex acuminate, 
the edge cut one-third the w^ down into oblong-triangular, sub- 
falcate lobes. Japan, Ae. Greenhouse. 

N. sparsimi (scattered). «ri. tufted, 6in. to 12In. long, scaly only at 
base, frondt IfL to 2ft. long, 8io. to 121n. broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late ; lowest pinnsB the largest, 4in. to Mn. long, l^ln. to 2in. 
broad ; lowest pinnules sometimes compound, the others lanceo- 
late. unoqnal-sided, plnnatlttd, with oblong, blunt lobes, tori 
usually one to each lobe, near the midrib ; involucre naked, flat, 
one line broad. North India to Mauritius. A noble greenhouse 
species. Syn. N. purpurateetit. (H. S. F. iv. 262.) 

N. aplniilontm (rather spiny).* tti. tufted, about 1ft. long, 
scaly, frondt 1ft to lift long, 6in. to 8in. broad, oblong-lanceo- 
late; lower pinusB suh-deltoid. 3in. to 4in. long, l^ln. to 2in. 
broad, the lowest pair about equal to the next ; pinnules ovate- 
lanceolate, the largest about lui. long, tin. broad, out down to 
the rachis below into close oblong Iodm, with copious aristate 
teeth ; involucre not gland-ciliated. Europe (Britain), Africa, 
North-east Asia, and North America. Hardy. The following 
are the most important varieties : 

N. s. dllatatimi (enlarged-crested).* Seales denser and narrower 
than those of the type, dark brown In the centre, frondt ovate- 
lanceolate or eub-deltoid, larger and more deeply cut, the colour 
darker, the pinna closer, and the under surface often flnely 
glandular; involucre gland-ciliated. SYN. Lattrta dilatata. 

N. •• Ifliridota (scalyk Rachisee chestnut-brown, scaly, frondt 
sub-deltoid ; lower piniuB deltoid. Gin. to 61o. each way ; lowest 
pinnules much the largeet^ often 3ln. long. 2in. hrmid ; Its seg- 
ments cut down to the rachis below, and with 
lobes again deeply pinnatifld. 

N. a. ranotmii (remoteX frondt oblong- 
lanceolate, about 2rt long, 6in. broad; pinnie 
lanceolate, close ; pinnulee ovate-oblong, only 
the lowest free, the largest about lln* long, 

^in. broad, cut half-way down to the rachis or 
more; spinniose teeth few; under side and 
involucre not glandular. 


ITephrodinm— -eonfinued. 

N. naltomOoinedX di. 1ft to l^ft long, naked, frondt 2ft or 
more long, an. to 8in. broad : pintiie 4in. to Gin* long, itln. brood, 
the edge cut from one-third to half-way down into spreading, tri- 
angular, sharp-pointed lobes ; lower pinnae not dwindling down, 
ion near the extremity, principally In the lobee : oapeolee naked. 
Florida and West Indies, to Brazil, Ac. A fine, tall-growing 
spedes. 

M* wnnuXoflum (veinedx oti. l^ft long, naked, greyish, sharply 
angled, frondt 4ft long, 1ft. to l^ft broad : pinnm numerous, 
the lowest short and very distant, the largest Bin* to 91n. long, 
iin. broad, cut down half-way to the rachis Into sUghtly-teotheo, 
oblong lobes ; veins about nine on each side, eonspienous above, 
with a Borus on each midway to the edge. Fernando Po. 

N* wennstnm (charming).* tti. tufted, 1ft or more long, naked. 
frondt 2ft or more long, 1ft broad ; pinnm numerous, spreading, 
61n. long, lin. broad, irith blunt, oblong lobea. reaching half-way 
down, tori prindpally in the lobe& close to the edge. Jamaica. 
A handsome spedes. (Q. C. 18^, 677.) 

N* WMtItlllll (dothsd).* iri. 6in. to 12in. long, stout densely 
scaly, fivndt 1ft to 2ft long. 6in. to KHn. broad ; pimue 31n. 
to un. long, Itn. to lin. broad, cut down to a narrowly-winged 
rachis int^lunt, entire, falcate lobes, two lines broad, tori close 
to the midrib. South Brazil. A handsome spedes. Byns. 
N, Raddinnwn and Lattrea vettita. 

N, wUlMlim (villose).* rti. tufted, 2ft to 3ft or more long, stout, 
usually villose and densdy scaly, frondt 4ft. to 6ft or more 
longTat to Sit or more broad; pinnae often 8ft long, 1ft 
broad; pinnules lanceolate, cat down to the rachis into dose, 
oblong, pinnatifld segments ; laiyest entire lobes fin. long, |ln. 
broad, tori oopious ; involucre flat half a line broad, often sup- 
pressed. West Indies, to TVru and Chili, 1783. A fine species. 
(H. S. F. iv. 264.) 

N, Vogalli (Vogel’sX A synonym of N. mhquinquefdum. 

VSPK&OIjSFZS (from ntphrot, a kidney, and 
tepw, a scale; referring to the ooTering of the sori). 
Incdnding Arihropttrit (in part). Obp. J^Uett, A small 
genus (ten speolea) of very handsome stoTe Ferns, widely 
dispersed over the tropical parts of the globe. Fronds 
simply pinnate, with the pinnae articulated at the base, 



Mr. B. S. Williams describes the following 
varietiee as forms of Lattrta dUatata : anfiuttto 
mnmtki, a nrette and distinct form, having 
fronds abont lift long and Sln^hride, with 
somewhat distant plnwe and very 1m«^r pin- 
nules. Chanttfim, a distinct form, with bi-pln- 
nato lanceolate fmds, 1ft. td2ft long, and 
Sin. to 9in. wide, diminishing towards the apex : 
pinnie distant ; pinnules very obtuse and 
dentate, dunuteram, a very desirable plant, 
the fronds of which have a peculiar ondniating 
surface, and rarely exceed 1ft in length. Ateni- 
ftldiU a very beautiful subject, with fronds 
6in. to 12in. long and 4in. broad, ovato-lan* 
coolate ; pinne obtuse '.pinnules deeply serrated 
on the margins, and curled. 

N. anlMiiiSnqiieaditm (somewhat flve-cutX 
tti, Ift or more long. firm, frondt Gin. to 
ISin. each way ; lower pinnse mneh the largest, 
with the pinnules on the lower side much 
larger than the others, which are from lln. 
to Bin. broad, often cut down nearly to the 
rachis below Into broad, ohhmg lobes, son 
medial. West Indies to Brai^, tropica] Africa. 
Syiis. N, fwiMtum QL S, V, iv. 28B), A. 
VoffdUt and Lattrta puotittinuL 



If* Tballsrpldrii (ThelyptorisX rktt, slender, ^ lue-cmopins. 
tU, about 1ft long, Mender, frondt 1ft to 2ft long, 4in. to bin. 
broad : piniuB spieadlng, 21n. to 3iiL long» Gin. broad, cut down 
very nearly to the laehis into entire, spreading, linear-oblong 
lobee^^thi^ of^the baire^frond the broadest; lower pln^ 

edge. Europe (BrttalnX AsiC"Afrioz,'l4^h£oerr^ 

New Zealand. Ac. A very distinct hardy spedes. 

N. teuiM^m^^(^ncateX 

broad ; ^n» bln. to film long^ l^~b4NMbd, cint dV“ “ 
more of the distance to the radilB Into blnnt, spreading, oblong 
lobee ; lower plmus smalL serf one <m each velnl^ neartiie main 
vein. North India, Australia. Ac., 18681 A very fine but rare 
gnonhouse sp^es. Btma A. ahruptum (H. & F. iv. fl4lBX 
A. tutoram, and A. Iludtonianum. 


and often very deciduous in the dried plant, with white 
cretaoeoua dots on the upper surface. Sori round, arising 
from the apex of the upper branch of a rim, generally 
near the edge; involucre reniform or roundish. Yeini 
in all free. Several species are well adapted for growing 
in suspended baskets; they do very well in a compost 
of peat, loam, and sand, with an abundant supply of 
water. For general culture, see Pema. 

K. AontA (acutoX tti, tufted, 4In. to Sin. long, firm, naked, or 
slightly sdily. frondt 2ft. to 4ft. long, 8tn. to 12lti. broad ; pinnA 
4ln. to 8in. long, |fn. to lin. broad, acute, the edge entire or 
slightly crenate. the upper side anricled, the lower rounded at 
the base, tori sub-marglna]. Involucre sub-orbleulsr, snb* 
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M •phroi«pi»-'*c(mivnu«d. 

^tata. Stnb. JT. KMirato, N. tntifoliat y, pwictultUa, and 
If. tpltndpu. 

K* UMrrftt* (twiee-aenated). A synonym of JS, aeuta, 

N* OordUUla (cordate-fronded).* cau. sub-ereot or oblique, the 
wby fibres often bearing tubers, tti. tufted, wiry, lin. to 4in. 
long, sady. frcndi 1ft. to 2ft. long, l^ln. to 2in nroad; pinnie 
close, oftenlmbrlcated, about lln. long, ^in. to |ln. broad, usually 
blunt, the edge entire at sMghtly crenate, the under side rounded 
or crenate, the upper distmotly aurfcled at the base, tori in 
a row about midway between the midrib and edge ; inyoluere 
firm, distinctly renlform, obliquct or opening towards the outer 
edge. Tropical America, 1841. A handsome species. Syn. 
N, tuberose. 


Nqplixolepii — eontimied. 

K. 4L tartmam (forked). A beautiful and distinct crested rariety, 
of robust growth, sending forth numerous arching fronds from 
3ft to 4ft long, and, both in habit and general appearance, a 
great improvement on the type. See F^. 6ffi, for which we are 
indebted to Messrs. W. and J. BirkenheaC 

N. Dnflli (Duff's).* tti. 6in. to 8in. long, frondt about 2ft long, 
tufted, pinnate, narrow-linear, the apex multifldly forked; tQ) 
of frond two or three times forked, the tips of the branches again 
shortly divided ; piun» small, rounded or flabellate, twin, over- 
lapping each other, crenate at the edge, tori absent Duke of 
York Island, 1878. A very elegant species, having fascicles of 
numerous gracefully-arching fronds. See Tig. 683. (Q. C. n. a, 
ix. 623.) 



Fig. 682. Portion op Frond and detached Pinna of NRrnnoLBris datallioidrs purcans. 


N, O. poetlnAta (comb-like). A variety of the preceding, pro- 
ducing no tubers. Stem and racbls naked ; plnnie less distinctly 
aurioled at the base on the upper, obliquely truncate on the 
lower, aide. STN. Jf, pteHnata. 

N. davallioldM (Davallia-llke).* cau. short, stolonifc — 

tufted, 1ft or more long, scaly towards the base, frondt droop- 
ing, 2ft to 3ft long, 1ft. or more broad ; lower plnnas barren, 4in. 
to Sin. long, ^in. lo lin. broad, the apex acuminate, the edge i 
luoiao-crenate to a depth of one line or leas; fertile pinna; ■ 
nanowar, the lobee deeper, and bearing each a single sorus at 
the point Involucre raniform. Malaya, 1852. A boautifol 
■pocMk probably the handsomest of the genus, and easily dis- 
tiagiiishea by its plnnatlfld fertile plnns^ with the eori at the 
tip of the lobee. Sm Fig. 68L (Q. C 1B&, 388.) 


K. MUdfiolla (sword-fronded). A synonym of If. aetda. 

N. aiEaltata (lofty), rit. tufted, 4in. to 6in. long, firm, naked, 
or slightly scaly, frondt 1ft to 2ft or more long, 3in. 6in. to 
broad; pluns dose, Uin. to 3in. long, lin. to lin. broad, usually 
acute, the edge entire or slightly crenate; the upper aide 
aurided, the lower rounded at the base, tori sub-marginal; 
involucre firm, dtstinotly reniform. Trwics, 1793. To this 
weU-knnwn and desirable species Mr. J. (2. Baker refers 
If. volubili 

N. 0 . hiraatola (small-haired). A variety with the rachis densely, 
and both surfaces more or less, coated with ferruginous down. 
8YN. If. hinututa. 

K. fUotfoniila f sickle-formed), frondt Uft. to 2fb loim, sub- 
erect linear; pinus numerous; lower (sterile) ones elupticslt 
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Hephrolfpis — tontinued^ 

obtuM, tnmcata at base ; superior (fertile) ones lanceolate*fal- 
cate, acute, sub-deflexed, Uln. long, ^in. wide, truncate at base, 
Bub-auricttlate on the upper margin, eon nnlseiiol, anti-niarglnal. 
Borneo. 

K. lilrtQtllla(sniall-hAired). A synonym of N, taxtUata hirtxttula, 
N, ottllterata (obliterated). A synonym of N, ramo^a. 

N. peotlnata (comb-like) A synonym of A\ eordi/oha pfetinata. 



FtG. 683. Nephholbpis Dufpii, allowing Habit and 
detached Frond. 


plttiBA (feather).* frondt 4ft to 6ft long, 4in. broad, linear, 
pendulous, pinnate ; plnnie about 21 n. long, articulated with 
the fachis, usually falcately nerved, broadest at the cordate base, 
the margin thickened, nearly entire towards the base, and notched 
upwards in a series of oblique crcnatures. tori transversely set 
at the end of the anterior venule of each fascicle, one to each 
erenatnre. Madagascar, 1878. A very handsome greenhouse 
speofes, with wiry stolons. (O. C. n. s., lx. 689.) 

N. pnBOtnXata (small-dotted). A synonym of y. acuta, 

N. nunOMt (branched), tti. very short, scattered, i a alender, 
wiry, wide-oweplng rhixome. jrondt an. to 12in. long, lin. to 
Sin. nroad ; plmus Itn. to l^ln. long, lln. to lin. broao, slightly 
erenate^ the upper edge auricled ana tntncate, parallel with 
the stem, the lower oblique : inyolocre ronndlsb, very fugacious. 
Tropics of Old World. Syns. JiT. iritlittrata and AT, tneJunna- 
neiaes. 

N. ipludw (glittering). A synonym of Af. acuta. 

(Trichonianes - like)L A synonym of 

If. tn!bnrQM (tuberous). A synonym of N. cardifolia. 

N. WOllUMlIS (twining). A straggling, flexuons form of N, ex- 


(from naphrotf a kidney, and 
tperma, a seed; referring to the shape of the seed). 
Obd. Pahrue. A monotypio genns, the species being a 
very elegant, armed, stove Palm, thriving in a compost of 
tnrfy loam, leaf monld, and sand. Care efaonld be taken 
not to overpot, for when grown with bnt limited root room, 
and plentifally snpplied with water, the piante are very 
naefnl for decorative purposes in a young state. 

N. Van Bontkannnm (Van Boutte’s).* Jl. large. L pinnate, 
gracefully arched, divided Into rather broad and long pendulous, 
acuminate, nnequal segments : petioles rather short. A. 20ft. to 
36ft Seychelles, Ac., 1868. SYNB. Areca noinlit and Oneotpemia 
Van Houttsanvfn. 

HSFSTKTTZ8 (namod after Nephthys, the mother 
of Annbis, the wife of l^pbon). Obd. “Aroidtw (Aracect). 
This genus contains bnt thrae speoies of tall herbs, 
chiefly of botanioal interest, and natives ^of Western 
tropical Africa, Spathee membranous, elliptic, acute; 


IfephtliytiJi^ccmfinusd. 

spadix shorter than the spathei peduncle slender, erect. 
Leaves large, on long petioles, membranous, tHangn* 
larly sagittate. If, libtnea and N» conttrieia are stove 
perenniida, the second species not being worthy of speoia^ 
mention. The species thrive in a hot, moist atmosphere, 
and like a light, well-drained soil, r'ch in hnmns. Henty 
of water at (he roots during the sea- 
son of growth is essential 


llbariea (LibcrlaaX JL, spailie eon* 
nded, ovato-oblong, shortly 
8|ln. long, green; spadix 

-n the spathe ; scope terminal, 

overtopping the leavea L on long pe* 
ttoles, lagtttete, brighUfreen. Stem sub- 
Bcande^ Uberia, IttC 

NSFTVNU. (so caUed after 
Neptune, god of the sea; in reference 
to the specieB growing in lakes and 
ponds), Obd. JLegiMn^fis. A genns 
oomprising about eight spedee of 
diffnse, prostrate, or floating peren- 
nial herbs or snb-shmbs, inhabiting 
North and South America, tropical 
Asia, and Australia. Flowers In glo- 
bular heads, the lower dues banran, 
with elongated petals; the upper 
ones fertile, with definite stamens, 
as in Detmamthut. Leaves blpinnate ; 
leaflets smalL N. plena, &e only 
speoies yot introduced, t^ves woU 
in a stove aquarium, or in tubs or 
pans filled with water, having a few 
inches of soil In the bottom. The 
white, apongy, lower portion of the 
stems, full of air-oeUs, enabling the 
plant to float, are very remarkable. 
The leaflets and petioles are as irritable as those of 
Mimota pudiea, and are of an extremely delicate yellow- 
green colour. 

N, plana (abounding) Jl. pale yellow; t^cdunelee btacteate. 
July to September. L with two to four i^rs of ptnnie, and 
each pinna bearing twelve pairs of leaflets. Stems prostrate, 
compressed. Tropics, 1733. Sub-shrub. (B. M. 4606.) 



Portion of 


NSSIITS (called after tbo water nymph of that 
name). Stn. I^xanthet, Obd. Amaryttidsw, A genns 
oomprising not more than ten distinct speoies of beau- 
tifol greenhonso or nearly hardy, bulbous plants, indi- 
genous to South Africa. Flowers showy, in many- 
flowered umbels, erect or slightly declinate; perianth 
segments narrow, slightly ereot at base, spreading or 
roourved ; scape stout. Leaves loriform, lomei^es 
rather broad, appearing with or after the flowers. When 
in flower, Nei^es are amongst the most beantifnl 
of greenhonse bulbons plants. They are propagated 
from offsets, and these should be grown on under the 
same treatment as established bulba Loam and lesf 
soil, with charcoal or sharp sand added, is a good oom« 
post to use, and efficient drainage must be provided. 
The periods for growing and restiag must be annually 
allowed with these, as with most other South African 
bulbs. The (Tuemsey Lily (N. tarnisfuii) is a beautifnl, 
well-known species, which may be purdbased in Angnst, 
when the flower scapes are just appesiing. As the 
bnlbs have for some time previously been ke^ quite dry, 
they should be very gr^ually eubjeoted^to watering. 
N. curvifoUa is also an exosedii^rly beautiful m>eoies, a^ 
one of the meet vigorous growers. Kerines do not require 
repotting very frequently, but an annual top-dressing of 
new soil is of material advantage when the flowering season 
begins. This is chiefly antnmn and winter, but varies 
somewhat with different speoies, according to their habit 
of flowering before or after the leaves appear. During 
the season of growth, the plants suooeed Imst in a frame 
on a dung bed, with a little bottom beat. When the 
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Iftrtn#— eon^iniMd. 

Icayei dio> atore tha plants awny in a oool place, and 

keep the soil quite dry^ until signs of growth ore again 
apparent, 

K. oiirvtfcdla (curved-leaved).* Jl, bright glittering scarlet, scent- 
less, In a many-flowered convex umMl ; perianth regular, with 
the segments slightly cohering at base. Blossoms at various 
vwwuiui 1. glauootu, oblong-linear, or thong-sbaped, depressed 
along the middle. 1788. (A. B. B. 163, under name of Amarylli» 
irptjSsfptVlta ; B. M. 725. under name of A. eurvijolia.) 

If. ilUlblift (thread-leaved), yt., perianth rose-red, lin. lung ; 
umbel centripetal, eight to ten-flowered : pedicels densely glan- 
dular, pubescent ; scape 1ft. long. Octobw. 1. six to ten from 
a bulb, Wider. 6in. to Bin. long. (B. M. 6547.) 

N. flaamoMt Odgxag).* . fl. oi i\ vivid crimson -scarlet, slightly 
tinged with orange, umbellate. (. lighter green, and leus glaucous 
than in If, sanusnsis eorusca. h, 1ft. 1796. (B. B. 172, under 
name of AmaryUit JlextLosa.) 

If. L tKOttUttUI (excelling).* Jl, bright rosy-pink, with a carmine- 
crimson ilb down the centre of each reflexed segment ; umbels 
im^-flowered. 1883. A beautiful variety, of very free-flowering 

H. t pnlOlialla (pretty).* fi. about seven ; perianth pale pink, 
stripMi with red ; style and fl laments white ; spathe reddish ; 
scape over 2ft. high. July. I, over ^in. wide, glaucous. 1820. 
(B.U 2407.) 

N* Immillg (dwarf). JL purplish • rose, variegated with paler 
tints, scentless, in a six to twenty-flowered nmoel ; perianth seg- 
mente ecaroely oobering ; scape longer than the leaves. Late 
summer. I, oblong- linear, somewhat channelled, rounded at 
the points. (B. M. l2t, under name of Atnofyllit humUit,) 

N. jgpoiiloa. iSM Lyoorin radlata* 

K. PlaatSI (Plant’s). A synonym of If. iamUtnn Plantii. 

M. pndUm (chaste). JL six to e^ht, Uin. to 2in. long; perianth 
pure white, streaked with rea : scape exceeding the leaves. 
October. 2. 6in. to Bin. long, about tin. wide, uarrow-Unear, 
obtuse, not keeled or ribbed. (B, M. 5S01.) 

N, aarnljenilg (Quenisey).* Guernsey Lily. fi. pole salmon- 
coloured ; perianth segments recurved at the extremity ; scape 
from 2ft. to B^ff- bigj^ many-flowered. Autumn. L appearing 
alter the flowwe. Io60. (B. M. 294, under name of Amaryllu 
tamittmt.) 

If« MnUMNt (glittering).* jH. brilliant orange-scarlet, very largSi 
about thirty on a strong scape. L broad, oblong, entire. A 1ft. 
1809. (B. M. 1089, under name of AmaryUit corusca ) A sub- 
variety, known in gardens as mqfor, has pale orange-scarlet 
oohransd flowers, and much narrower segments, wnlob are 
soarcely so much recurved at the extremities as in the type. 

If* PlWBlli (Plant’e). This differs from the type in the oolour 
of the flower being a duller orimson, In the longer peduncle, and 
In the more dletlnotly unguioulated perianth segments. Possibly 
a.hybrid between If, tamUmit and If. Jltxuota. (On. March 25, 
1682, under name of If, Planttu) 

If* B. WOnVSte (charming).* 4, fle^ scarlet, in large umbels. 
June. 1806. A beautlnu vanety, flowering at the same time 
as the typo. (B. M. 1090, under name of Atnart/Uts venutia.) 



Fra. 604. iNFLORfSCBNCE OF NBUNE UNDULATA. 

\ 

M* UUMUltm (wavy-flowered).* Jl, soft flesh -colour, with the 
ragmente of n wavy or undulating outline ; scape about 1ft, high, 
rainy-Aowend. May. L narrow-lfgulate or atrap-ehaped, pile 
mm jenendly preceding the flowen. 1767. See^! m 
under name of AnwryOii widulata.) 

I«niadnd nador hamanlhus. 


OF Horticulture. 

HB&ZUIS (the old Greek name need by Dioa- 
corides, from neros, humid ; referring to the habit of 
the speoies). Oleander. Osd. Jpocynaceat, A email 
genuB (two or three speoieB) of very ornamental, ereot, 
greenhonee ehrubs, natives of the Mediterranean region 
and Bub-tropioal Asia, extending to Japan. Flowers 
showy, in terminal, shortly pedicellate racemose cymes; 
oorolla pink, white, or yellowish, funnel-shaped; throat 
crowned by toothed or lacerated segments; lobes five. 
Leaves three, or rarely four, in a whorl, very rarely 
opposite, narrow, coriaceous. The leaves are fatal to 
animals (horses, Ac.) ; the flowers have caused death to 
those who carelessly picked and ate them, and it is on 
record that the branches, divested of their bark, and 
need as skewers, have poisoned the meat roosted on 
them, and killed seven of twelve people who partook of it. 
Good plants of Neriums are not unattractive, even when 
out of flower, on aooonnt of their pointed evergreen 
foliage. The flowers are only produced on matnre, well- 
ripened shoots; consequently, the plants must be well 
exposed to son and air t^onghont their period of 
growth, which is spring and early summer ; the flowers 
appear later in the season. After flowering, a rest 
shonld be allowed for a time, by withholding water, which, 
at other times, should be freely given. The plants may 
then be cut back, and encouraged to make a little 
growth before winter. Bepot in early spring, according 
as the different sized plants require, using a compost 
of loam and decayed manure, in about equal propor- 
tions. Neriums are propagated by cuttings of matured 



Fio. 685. Leading BRANCHuer of Neeiuii Oleander. 

leading shoots (see Fig. 685), inserted in single pots, and 
placed in a olose, warm frame ; or they may be rooted 
Buooessfnlly in bottles of water, and afterwards potted 
carefully in soil. Established plants may bo placed in a 
warm position in the open air, in summer, or kept in a 
light, airy greenhouse. They are subject to several in- 
sect pests, espeoia^ Bed Spider and Mealy Bug. Fre- 
quent sponging will be neoossary, in order to keep the 
leaves dean and healthy. 

N* odonun (sweetecented). Jt. pale red, with an agreeable 
musky soent ; segments of the crown multind, filamentose at the 
apex. June to August. 2. linear-lanceolate, three in a whorl, 
coriaceous, with revolute edges, 6in. to IQin. long. h. 6ft. to 8ft. 
Bast Indies. 1683. Of this sn^ee, the following are varieties : 
eameitnt, with flesb-colourea flowers (B. M. 2032) ; Jlon-pleno, 
with flowers nearly double (B. M. 1799\ 

N. Oleander.* Common Oleander, JL bright red, rather large ; 
sements of corona trifld or cuspidate. June to October. 
L lanceolate, three in a whorl, 4in. to Bin. long, dark green. 
A6fttal41t Mediterranean region, Ac,, 1686. (8. F.O.m) 

Varieii0i, The following is a list of the most desirable 
varietieB of the common Oleander; many of them are of 
Continental origin i 

Flowen white, lanre ; corolla double. Very 
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Heriimi — eonhrtued, 

CupTMtnin* Flowers large, single, copper-coloured ; lobes well 
expanded. Pree-floweriiig. ^ 

Fdlz Bonrgnet. Flowers, inside pale fiaffron, ontside rosy | 
previous opening, single. Very free-flowormg ' 

B«lirl BiMres. Flowers rosy-pink ; corolla double. A beautiful | 
shade of colour. 

KAdame Peyre. Flowers cream, semi-double A gooil variety, j 
grandlflonim. Flowers creamy-white, large ; lubes I 

broad ; corolla double. Very fine. | 

Hons. Flow^ora very pale pink, arge, well 

pandetl Adelicate colour. 

PAUlln Orngoire* Flowers large, single. Beautiful bright 
B colour. I 



I CM Oleander ) 


ProfiMBor XlnrAnd. Flowers pale yellow, hose-ln-hose. Very 
free-flowering. 

Bom Donblo. Flowers bright rose, doable. Large and fine. 
Soenr Ajpt^- Flowers pnre white, single. Very pretty. 
SouTonlr da Felix DoiiaL Flowers bright rose, large; 
corolla double. Very good 

Flowers bright red, double. 

Flowers red ; leaves edged with white or yellow. 

■TSBA (from nerteroiy lowly ; referring to tho 
hAbit of the fipeoiea). Stnb. Otmina, Erythrodanumy 
Ltptoiiigma^ Nerieria, OsD. Rubiaeea, A genua oom- 
prising about half*a*dozeu apeciea of very nnall, alender, 
creeping herbs, indigenoua to tho mountains of Java, the 
Philippine and Sandwich Islands, the Andes of South 
America, Australia, New Zealand, and the Antarctic lands. 
Flowers axillary, inoonspionoas, sessile. Berry red, OYoid 
or globose, two-stoned* IieaTcs small, opposite, sessile or 
petiolate, ovate or ovate-lanceolate. N. depreata, commonly 
known under the absurd name of Flowering or Fruiting I 
Duckweed, the only species introdnoed, is a charming | 
hardy, alpine, perennial rook plant, which forms a dense > 
carpet, close on the gronnd, of creeping stems and tiny [ 
leaves, and is exceedingly attractive when covered with ’ 
orange-red or crimson berries. It may be increased from ! 
seeds, but is more frequently propagated by dfrision of 1 
the i any small pieces will grow freely, especially if 
placed in a little wanutL 1%e plsats thrive in a sandy I 


IferterA — conh’nueci. / 

loam, to which the addition of some loaf soil is recom- 
mended. They prefer shade to bright sunshine, in summer, 
and if grown in tho cgpon, should be protected with a boll 
glass in %vint6r. N. depreaaa is also well adapted for 
culture in pots or shallow pans. Tho plants, when in- 
serted in early spring, should be placed in a little 
warmth until established, when a cool, airy position will 
be more suitable for the production of flowers, and, sub- 
sequently, berries. When the latter are set, the pots 
are sometimes utilised for plunging in oarpet-bedding 
designs, where they prove most interesting and effective. 
Tho plants require plentiful supplies of water at the roots. 








Fio. 687. Nkrtrra DBPRF.SSA, showing Plants In Flower and 
Fruit, and detached Flower and Fruit. 


N. deiMreMA (depressed).* Bead Plant JL greenish, Inoon- 
spicuous, minute, /r. bright orange, globose, the size of small 
fitsas, produced In great profusion. I, small, ovate, almost fleshy. 
Stems smooth, creeping, rooting, thickly clothed with leaves. 
Antarctic Mountains, ISA See llg. COT. (B. M. 6799.) 

NS&TSaZA. A synonym of Kertara (which tee). 

VSSVXSB. The strong veins upon leaves or flowers. 

VSBVOSB, NEBVOUd. Full of nerves. 


NB8JSA (said to be from nesoi, an island; on 
account of its having been found in the Island of 
Mauritius). Including JETsimta. Obd. Lythrariata* A 
genus comprising about a dozen species of glabrous or 
tomontose, erect, leafy, half-hardy herbs or sub-shrubs, 
with quadrigonal branohes inhabiting the wanner parts 
of America and Africa. Flowors yellow, purple, or blue, 
disposed in axiUary and often teiohotomously divided 
pednnoles, sometimes capitate; petals four to seven, 
inserted in the ihouth of the oidyx. Leaves opposite, 
rarely temately whorled or alternate, entire. Seeds of 
the annual species must be sown in heat, in spring, and 
the plants hwdened off and inserted in ^e open bwder 
at the end of May or beginning of June. The snb-ehmtbe, 
Ac., succeed in sheltered spots, in any common garden 
soiL Propagated by seeds, by divisions of the root, or 
by onttings. The two spi^ies here described are pro- 
bably the only ones yet introduced. 


N. Mllolfeila (Willow.leaved). jL, petals oborata August 
t ternate or opmsite, the uppermost ones often sltemsle, veir 
shortly stalked, lanceolate, scute, narrow at basa A 6n, 
« . . . neimia aaHaifotta, 


N, trtllont (three-flowered), fl. blue, in threes, on tbs spas of 
the pedunde. August 1. opposite, oblong-lanoeolate, obtuse or 
acute, on short pe^sa h.ilLto 3ft. Mauritlos, da, 1008. A 
slender, bslf-bardy annual. 


rarm* covered with reticulated projecting 

Unea 
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inBTTZVG, For the protection and proBerration of , 
ripe fruitB, BOeda, aeedlinff planta^ &c., Netting of aome 
deaoription ia an indiapenaable article in gardena. That 
made from wire, and afterwarda galvaniaed, ia moetly 
uaed when a permanent protection ia needed, auch aa 
for keeping away ground-vermin from planta and treoa 
which are known to be in danger of destruction in oon- 
eeqaenco of the bark or the whole plant being eaten. 
Old fiah-nets are cheap, and form the best material 
for temporarily protecting fruits, eeedB, &c., from the 
ravages of birds. When hung over fruit blosBome, in 
spring, Nets are frequently of great service in warding 
o£F the qifeotB of frost, and admitting light at the same 
time. Netting of either kind is usually spoken of as 
being of a oertain mesh; this signifies the diameter of 
the holes in it, and forms a guide in selecting for various 
purposes. It will generally last for several years, if taken 
care of, and kept in a dry place when not in use. 

NBTTLB. See Urtioa. 

VSTTLB, OSAD. See Lamliim. 
VSTTLE-TBSS. See Celtla. 

BBVBBCXZJl. ifnoluded under /m. 

VB1TBE&ZA. A synonym of Wataonla (whioh 
see). 

VBVBOBFZA. a synonym of Nolaaa (whioh see), 
nVMAHNlA. Included under Pitoaimla (which 
see). 

VBITBODZUM. See Tssaitia. 

BEVBOUEKA (from neuron, a nerve, and kena, 
a covering; referring to the three-nerved segments of 
the involucre). Syn. Calea. Obi>. Com/poeitcB, A 
genus comprising a couple of spccieH of tall, stove or 
greenhouse, sub'shrubs, of whioh one is a native of Co- 
lumbia and the West Indies, and the other of Mexico. 
Flower -heads whitish, small; involucre oampanulate; 
bracts three or four • seriate, imbricate, narrow, mem- 
branous, rather obtuse. Loaves alternate, entire, den- 
ticulate, or lower ones three-lobed. Only one specicB, 
N. lobatat has been introduced. It thrives in a compost 
of loam, loaf mould, and sand, and should bo grown in 
a light situation near the glass in a warm greonhouso. 

N* lOlMlta (lobed). iL’kcade yellow ; corymbs heaped, June and 
July. 1. variable, obloiig-lancenlate or ovate-lanceolate, cuneate 
below the lobes, puberulous, scabrous, or tomeiitoso beiii’nth. 
h. 2ft. West Inaies, 1733. (B. M. 1734, unilor the name of Calea 
lohata.) 

HSV&OPTSBA. See Ziuieets. 

XEUBOBFBBMA. Included under Momordiea 
(whioh see). 

BBWBOUXJ)lA (named in honour ef the Eev. 
W. W. Newbould, one of the most genial and pains- 
taking of British botanists). Stn. Spathoiecoma. Okd. 
Bignoniacece. A genus comprising throe species of 
glabrous stove trees, natives of tropical Africa. Flowers 
pink-violet, in thyreoid -panicles. Leaves, for the most 
part, opporite, sometimes temately wborlod, or slightly 
scattered, pinnate ; leaflets often serrulate. The species 
here described is the only one introduced. For culture, 
see Teooma. 

N* IfiVla (smooth-leaved). A rosy-white or purple, in nmny- 
flowered, corvjuboso, terminal panicles. 1. alteniato or ter- 
nateW-verticUlate, imparl-plnnate. (B. M. 4537, under name of 
Spathoiea UDvis.) S.^ntandra (B. M. 3681) is probably a mere 
form of this species. 

BBW JERSBY YBA. See Ceanothni ameri- 

oamm. 

BBW BBA&ABD BLAB. See Phorminm tenaac. 

mnr BBALABP BPZBACK iTetmgonia ear- 
pavtsa). A hardy or half-hardy annual, introduced by 
Sir Joseph Banks from New Zealand, where, amongst 
S6ir#tal, other places, it is found native. The plants are 
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New Zealand Spinach — continued, 
cultivated in gardens for the use of the young loaves, 
which form a substitute for those of the ordinary Spinach. 
They are, however, of inferior quality when cooked ; but, 
as the plants grow very vigorously, do not run to seed, 
and withstand drought much better than the other 
varieties, a few should always be grown in case of a 
substitute being required in summer. They are propa- 
gated by seeds, whioh are very hard, and should be 
steeped in water before being sown. Sow on a gentle 
hotbed some time in March ; protect the seedlings 
afterwards until May, when they may bo planted out- 



FlG. 688. BRANCnLET OP NeW ZEALAND SPINACH. 


side. Distanoes of about 3ft. each way will usually be 
sufficient; a little more space might be allowed in 
extra good soils. New Zealand Spinach prefers a rather 
light rich soil, and succeeds best on a border with southern 
aspect. If the leaves are pinched off, and used when 
young, others will bo freely produced, and keep up a 
sucoessiou. See Fig. 688. 

BKAB-DZBOBA. A synonym of FcTillea (whioh 
see), 

BXCABDBA (named after Nicander, of Colophon, 
who lived about 150 A.D., and wrote on medicine and 
botany). Stn. Calydemioe, Ohd. SolanacecB. A mono- 
typio genus, the species being an erect - branching, 
glabrous, hardy, annual herb. Propagated by seeds, 
sown in the open border. As soon as the seedlings are 
up, they must bo planted separately : the plants, being 
largo, require a good deal of space. 

N. pbysaloldes (Winter-cherry-Iike).* A blue, rather large, 
oxtra-axillary, solitary, drooping ; calyx pentagonal, five-parted, 
inflated ; stamens five. July to September. Berry fleshy, almost 
dry, three to five-celled, inclosed in the calyx. Leaves petiolato, 
membranous, deeply smuatc-dentate, or slightly lobed. h. 2ft. 
to 4ft. Peru, 1769. (B. M. 2458.) 

NZCOTZABA (named after Joan Nicot, 1580-1600, of 
Nismes in Languedoo ; be was agent from the King of 
Franco to Portugal, and introduced tobacco into France). 
Tobacco. Obd^ Solanaceee, An extensive genus (up- 
wards of fifty speoies have been desoribed, of whioh pro- 
bably not more than tliirty-five are distinct) of mostly 
greenhouBo or half-hardy herbs, sometimes snffrutioose, 

3 N 
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Nicotiana — continued. 


Viootlana-^eonttnuad. 


rarely grlabroua, aub-arborosocnt ahrnba; they are mostly 
nativos of America, a few are indifronouH to tbo PaoiHo 
IslandH and Australasia, and some are not unfroqncntly 
onltivatod in various iiarts of tbo {^lobo. Flowers white, 
yellowish, ^oenish, or puvi)lish, disposed in terminal 
panicles, or in elongated, unilateral, bractoate or ebrac- 
teate raoemes, or the lower ones solitary in the axils; 
calyx flre*cleft; corolla funnel- or salver-shapod, somotimes 
with n very long tube, the limb five-lobed. Leaves un- 
divided, entire or rarely sinuatod. Niootianos thrive best 
in rich, deep soil, and in a rather moist situation, where 
tnoy will grow with groat rapidity. Seeds should ho 
sown in February, in gentle heat, and the young plants 
pricked out when largo enough. They should bo placed 
tn the open air early in Juno. The species are employed 
with great advantage in sub-tropical gardening. N. affinie 
succeeds admirably and flowers freely in Cin. pots, and 
thu*4 forma a useful subject for greenhouse decoration. 
Its flowers are partially closed by day, bnt open at 
abont 6 p.m., and emit a powerful perfume in the 
evening and night It is also snited, on this latter ac- 
count. for planting, in the bumincr time, in beds that 
are bituatod near walks. 



Fio. 689. PijiNT (EXCErriNO lUniCAL Lraviis) and detached 
Flower ok Nicotiana acutiklora. 

N. ocuxnliiata (taper-polntod). corolla green-lined, about 3in. 
long ; limb spreading ; iianicles fow-flowere<u Summer. 1. broad- 
lanceolate, acuminate, undulated, stalked, entire, sometfiucs 

irdate. Stem branched. A. 316. Valparaiso, fto. llerb. 

(It, M. 2919.) SV.N, Petunia acumihala. 

N* notttiflora (acute-flowered),* corolla pure white, 41n. long, 
cvHfiflHrfi! • lohfM timte ; calyx pubescent, about ffn. long. From 



Fio. 690. Flowbbs of Nicotiana sdavkolens. 

N. oilniE (related).* A deliciously night-scented ; corolla with i 
slender tube Sin. to 31 in. long; limb 3hi. across, consisting 
of five ovate, blunt segments, white Inside, greenish outside. 
A, lower ones numerous, about bin. long, ovate, obtuse, narrowed 
into a winged petiole : upper ones smaller, more decidedly am- 
plexicaul, broad. A. 2ft. to 3ft. Half-hardy annual herb. A 
spleiulid conservatory plant, hairy all over, except the inside 
of the cuiolla. (Q. C. n s . xv| l4l.) 



PiQ 691 Portion of Inflorsscinci of Nicotu.xa Tabaouil. 


N. IhiffiiMis (fragrant). A ^moet white, large, tmlnat, pendent 
very fmgrant ; corolla with a veiy long tube and a broad Muib : 
panicle large, terminal, the braacnes bearing gloneraled ilMemeai 

ovate, in^nlale 1 qai^e 
lick an(f fleshy. kWi. to 
ipt inside of corolla iimU 


Jarg€. 

. Summer, l, radical ones _ „ 

ones few. distant, Uiiear-spathulate, 

4ft Isle of Fines. Plant hairy, except 
Cool greenhouse herb* (H. M. 4 d6&) 

N. glaaea (glaucous).* /I. yellow, covered with soft de^ 
haviim the tulie sligbtly curved, the throat slh ““ ‘ 
mouth contracted, the flmb small, cup-shaped, 


segments; paniclss terminal, 
cordate-ovate, 


j, naked. 

glancotts In every part, 


»im[nal. Ammst to Cetober* i nnemtaUf. 
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Vidotiana — continued. 

If* liM^CfdorflU (XanpidorfraX Jl, pnniculata, nodillnf?, nub. 
Mciind ; corolla green or yellowigh-groen ; tnbe lin. lung, limb 
sttb'plleiste ; pednndes very long, branched. August. 2., lower 
ones ovate, obtuse, attenuated to the petioles, undulated ; upper 
ones lanceolate, acute, sessile, decurroiit. Stem brauclied, oft 
hlglL BrasU,Ul9. Herb. (D. M. 2221, 2555.) 

N. longUlora (long-dowered).* Jl. lateml, solitary, pedicellate, 
often opposite the leaves, in teniilnal simple racemes ; corolla 
white as first, afterwards purple or yellowish-green ; limb white 
Inside. August. 1., radical ones ovate-lanceolate, acute ; cauline 
ones cordate-lanceolate, acuminate, h. 3ft. Buenos Ayres, 1832. 
Herb. (S. B. F. Q. ser.'il. 196.) 

MT* BOOtlflora (night-flowering), d. white, purplish beneath, 
odoToos at nignt ; corolla tube thrice as long ns tlie calyx. 
August I. petiolata, oblong-lanceolnto, acute, undulate-crisned. 
Stem 2ft to 3ft high. Chili, 1826. Herb. (B. M. ^85; 
S. B. F. (1. 262.) 


Niootiaiui — conftnued. 

If* nndlllata (wavy•Icn^Gd). A s>non)'m of ,V, maivolcng. 

N* Wlg^mdioldea (Wigandla-Iike).* yf. yoIIo^^isl1■whito, in large 
drooping panicles ; corttllu hypocratcrlfonn. 1. large, ovate-acu- 
ininato, pilose. Gohimbin. ilrcenhouse shrub, well adapted for 
sub-iroptcal gardening. Bee Fig. 692. (B. 11. 1873, 18.) 

HXCOTZlfSS SOAP* See Insecticides. 

NIDULAXT. NoBtling; lying as a bird in its 
nest. 

VZDUIiARIUlKr. This genus is now regarded, by 
the antbors of tho “ Goncra Plantanim,*' os a synonym 
of Karat as (which see). 

N* latlfolium* See Canlstram vlrldo. 

N. ZiladoiiL See Canlstrnm ebumoum. 



NZKKEBSBZIRGIA (named after 
John Eusebius Nieromberg, 16tl5-lG.5B, 
a Spanish Jesuit, author of a work 
on the Marvels of Nature). OiiD. 
SolanacecB. A genus comprising about 
a score species of mostly half-hardy, 
elegant, perennial herbs, creeping, dif- 
fuse, or rarely almost erect, often slcn- 
dor and glabrous ; they are natives 
of extra- and sub- tropical America. 
Flowers pale violet or whitish, on 
solitary pedicels * limb of corolla often 
elegantly expanding; tube slender, 
elongated. Leaves entire. Tho hardy 
species prefer a light but not very 
dry soil, and are all easily incroahcd 
by cuttings, placed in a gentle 
beat. Tho species best adapted for 
growing in cool boimes arer of com- 
paratively easy culture. They thrive 
best in a compost of threo parts good 
sandy loam, and one of thoroughly 
decomposed manure and sharp sand. 
These kinds should bo propagated, 
daring August, by cuttings, which, 
when well rooted, should bo potted off 
singly and placc’d for the winter on u 
light, airy shelf in the greenhouse; 
only enough water being given to pre- 
vent flagging. In February or March, 
shift into 5in. pots, in w'bich the 
plants may bo allowed to flower, or 
they may be transferred afterwards 
to beds or vases outside. Propagated 
also by seods, which should be sown 
in a warm greenhouse during spring 
or in autumn, and tbe plants groun 
on in tho w.ay recommended above for 
cuttings. Tho undermentioned species 
are those best known to oultivatiou. 

N. calyclna (large-calyxed) * Jl. ycIlo\» 
at the base, with a >e]lo\\lNh tnbe and 
a white limb; peduncles latcm), one- 


Fig. 692. Nicotu.na wiga.noioides. 


(Femtank Jl, in extra-axtllary, shortly nodlccllnie 

Memes; corolla white within, green without; tube IHin. long 


X. perslQB 

laseniesi ot 

August ndical ones oblong-spathulate, acute, coniati 
iMue: eanline ones sessile. A 3ft Persia (cultivated), 1 
Xh|B iMvb yielfis Uw celebrated Shiras tobacco. (A B. 1592.) 

(iweot-scentod).* Jl. white, disposed fn loose 
t ; tube of corolla cylindrical. Summer. I b“' 


M* 

pgini%,Triigmnt' 




A 1ft, 
under 


X4 tpBbxmin** Common Tobacco. A rose, downy outside ; corolla 
* If ve&tfkoBS ; segments of the limb acuminated ; racemes 

^-ftower^ Summer. 1. sessile, oblong-lanceolate, 

A 4ft America, 1670. Plant downy, clamiuy. 

8*e 1^. 691. (A M.1n. 191.) 

WU IV XrulMMft (shrubby). *' This variety differs from the type 
*0101^ la the dbmbliy base of its stem and its narrower leaves** 


Stems procumbent Buenos Ayres, iSM. 
Plant clotlicd with glandular pubescence. Half-hardy. (B. M. 
3371 ; S. B. F. U. ser. ii. 319.) 

N. flUeanUa (thread-stemmed).* Jl. usually lilac, with a yellow 
centre; tube slender, glandular ; peduncles opposite the leaves, 
one-floworod. May. iT linear-lanceolate, acute or obtuse, A 6in. 
to ISiiL Buenos Ayres, 1832. Plant glabrous, erect, fllifonn. 
Greenliouse. (B. M. 3370; S. A F. O. ser. ii. 243.) 

N. fimtoscona (shrubby).* A delicate blue, shaded to %vhtie at 
the edges, about lin. hi diameter, densely y: \:.zzi rr. “: rh 
branched flax-like stems. Early summer. 1. linear, l^in. to 2iiL 
long. A 1ft to 14ft Chili, 1867. A handsome hardy species, 
with a shrubby htmit. 

N. frraeUla (slonderi* JL terminating the young branches ; II1 
white, streaked with purple, with a yellow centre ; tube . 
long. Summer. I, llnoan sub^pathulate, obtuse. Stems 
erectlah. A 6in. to 12in. Buenos Ayres, 1831. Plant downy. 
baU-batdy. An excellent and very florifttroua apedOs, well 
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Nierambergpia — continiMd, 

adapted for pot culture and greenhouie dacofratlon. (B. M. 3106 ; 
8. R P. a. sw. IL 172.) 

N. rtvuUuin (brook*lo?ingX* fi. white, with a yellowish, and, 
soinetiiues, a rony tinge ; corolla belKahaped, about lin. acrtma, 
with a very Blender tube, lin. to 2iin.long. July. 1. very variable 
in aize, oblong or epathulate, obtuse. Stems much branched and 
matted, slender, smooth, creeping and rooting. Plata, 1866. 
A handsome hardy perennial when well grown ; moisture and a 
little shade being the chief conditions required, in bare places, or 
the more moist parts of rockwork, it may be grown with capital 
effect : but the mtches should be broad. It also forms a good 
surfacing subject for leggy plants or shrubs. Proiiagation Is best 
effected by divisions in spring, just as the new growth com- 
mences. (B. M. 6606.) 

N. Veltobll fVeitch*8). JL pale lilac, with a very slender corolla 
tube, lin. long. L ovate-oblong. Stems slender, branching, 
prostrate. South America, 1866. Greenhouse. (U. M. 6599.) 

NZOELLA (a diminutiTe from niger, black ; referring 
to the colour of the seeds). DeYil-in-fhe-Bash ; Fennel 
Flower; Love • in - a • Mist. Including Oaridella, Ord. 
Ranunculaeem. A genus comprising about half-a-score 
species of curious, hardy, erect-growing annuals, inhabit- 
ing the Mediterranean region and Western Asia. Flowers 
white, blue, or yellowish ; calyx of five petal-like deoiduons 
sepals; petals five, two-lipped, with a hollow, necta- 
riferous claw. Stem leaves alternate, out into very 
narrow, sub-pinnate segments. Kigellas are of the 
easiest culture in any moderately good garden soil. Seeds 
should be sown in March or April, in tho open border, 
in light soil, and the seedlings thinned out to 6in. apart. 
Tlio species most generally grown are N, damatcena and 
N, hitpaniea. 



Fia. 663. Niqella damascf.na fixire-pleno, showing Uablt and 
detached Flowering Branchlet. 


. (Damascus).* Jl. white or blue, large, sur- 

rounded by a mossy involucre ; sepals spreading. Bummer. 
1. blight neen, finely cut A Ift to 2ft. South Europe, 1570. 
(B. kl. 22.) Of this there Is a double-flowered variety, dorv- 
pfrno. See Fig. 683. 

N. taiapaalea (Spanish).* JL deep bine, with blood-coloured 
stamens, large, without any involucre. Summer. A 1ft to 2ft. 


N. NigeUastmm (Star Nigella). Jt. brown and green: petals 
sessile, spreading. July. L very slender. A. 1ft South Europe, 
1736. (B. M. Im, unaer name of Oariddlo ifigtilaitrum.) 

N, orientaiia (Eastern).* Jt. yellow, spotted with red. Summer. 
L divided into long narrow segments, pale glaucous green. A lift 
Asia Minor, 1699. An Inferior species, but very curious in both 
flower and carpels. (B. M. 1264.) 

N« satlwa (cultivated). /. bluish, destitute of an Involucre. 
* ' * , segments short, linear, diverging. Stem erect, rather 

— . 1 . lAft, South Europe, North Africa, Asia Minor, 1548. 
This plant is supposed, some persons, to be the Fitches men- 
tioned In Isaiah xxvUL 27. Sea Fig. 694. (8. F. 0. 511.) 


MZaSB, Black. 

MZCKIB&CATB&nU[.AB. Bee Tuniip Sftwflj. 
Bm BTOtuitliM. 


NZOKT MOTHS. Bee Nootua. 
HZOKT*SCENTBl) STOCK. A common na 
applied to JIe$peri» frtefte, Mathiola odorafieeima, Ao. 

NZaHTSKABE. Bee Solauusi. 



NZOKTSKABE, BEADLT. A common name for 
Atropa Belladonna. 

HZ0KT8KADB, EBCKABTB&'S. Bee Oircma. 
mOBSSCENS, EZOBXOAira. BUoUdi. 
HXO&ZNA. A synonym of Mdauna (whioh ee«). 

' HZOBE. Included under Funhia, 

j NZFA (its Molncoan name). Obd. Pahnm* A mono- . 
, typio genos. The spooies is an ornamental, nnormed, stove 
pAlm. This plant is somewhat difficult to grow; its pot 
I should be partially or nearly submerged in a tank in 
I w’hioh tropical aquatics are estivated. 


I 


heads. C terminal, pinnntlsect, often more than ^ft. long ; seg- 
ments lanceolate, acuminate, pllcate-nerved. glaucous palsaoaous 
beneath ; margin recurved at base. Trunk horliontal, elongated, 
robust. Eetuariae of rivers of tiwplcal Asia and AustraUa, I828L 


BZPACBJB. Inoluded under Pdhm. 


BZFKBSA (from nfpkot, snow; in allnsion to the 
white flowers). Obd. Oesneraetm. A Tory small flfeniis 
(two speoios) of softly villous, stove, herbaceous plants, 
I of whioh one is Mexican, and the other a natiTt of 
i Cuba, Flowers white ; corolla rotate, broadly flvedobed ; 
tube very short; pedicels fascicled in the a^. LoavsNl 
petiolate, ovste, toothed, soft, enVmembranons.' Stems 
dwarf, erect; roots creeping. . For enltQ^e,’sM A^* 

I mmtB, 
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HiphM — continued. 

K. al1>o-Iineata (whtt«41n«d>. a synonym of Phinaa albo^ 
iinaata. 

S* obloagft (oblong).* JL white, axillary and terminal^ drooping. 
Winter. L oolonff-cordate, tootlied, rugose. A 1ft Guatemala, 
1841. (B. n. 1842, 6.) 

N. rubida (reddish). A synonym of Phinaa rubida. 

NZPHOBOLUS. Inoludod under Polypodinm (which ' 
sec). , 

NXPBOPSZS. Included under PolTpodium (which | 
sea). 

NISSOLZA (named after William Nissole, French 
botanist, Professor at Montpellier, bom 1647, died 1735). 
Onn. Leffuminoea. A small genus (only two species) of 
stove suffrutioose herbs, of twining habit, indigenous to 
tropical America. Flowers yellow, in axillary racemes, 
or thyrsoid at the tips of the branches. Pods linear. 
Leaves impari*pinnate ; leaflets few, exstipellate ; stipules 
setaceous. Nissolias thrive in a peat and loam com- | 
post. Propagated by cuttings of short, stubby, half- I 
ripened shoots, in spring or summer. Probably none of 
the species are now in cultivation. 

NZTXBXJS. Having an even, smooth, polished sur- 
face, as instanced in many seeds. 

irZTTA.TRSZ:. See Parkia afrioana. 

NZVENZA (named in honour of James Niven, a j 
botanical collector, especially of African plants). Stn. 
Paranomue. Ord. Proteacea. A genus comprising a 
doxen species of large greenhouse, evergreen, erect, leafy , 
shrubs, natives of SouUi Africa. Flowers in terminal 
or axillary spikes; florets in fours, within a persistent, 
hairy involucre of four leaves. Leaves simple or much 
divided, with filiform, sharp-pointed segments. The 
species require treatment similar to Protea (which 
eee). The two species here described are probably the 
only ones yet introduced. 

N« crltlimlfotta (Crlthmum-leuved). d. purple; spikes sub- I 
sessile, cylindrical, dense. July. t. bl- or trf-ternate, slender, 
almost flliform, lin. to l^in. long, h 4ft 1810. (A. B. E. 245. 
under name of Protea La/ropue,) I 

modia (middle). JL purple ; spikes ovate-oblong, terminal, 
solitary or sub-umbellate. July. 1. sub-triternate, glabrous, 
2in. long. A-.2ift. 1788. (A B. R. 234, under name of Protea 
epieata.) 

irxvsus. Snow-white; the pnrost white. 

NOCCA. A synonym of Lagaecea. 

VOCOJSA. A synonym of Lagascea (which see). 

MOCTUA (Night Moths). A name applied with n 
considerable diversity of comprehensiveness in respect 
to the number of insects included under it, though, 
even in the widest aooeptanoe, the sjn^eoies are all ' 
heavy in body, with somewhat narrow front wings, dull 
coloured, but variegated with spots and cross bands. 
Used originally to denote any member of the great ' 
group now called Noefutna, it became restricted to the 
family Noetuidm^ and finally to the genus Noetua. A 
brief account of the family Noctuida is here given. The 
distinctive characters are not easily put into words, 

, yet the general aspeot is somewhat easily recognised in 
the family. The front wings are narrow and laid 
flat, and so overlap as to render the whole insect 
narrow when at rest. In most of the species, the 
spread of wings averages about l|in., varying from lin. 
to Si in. The larvcc are usnally cylindrical, thick, and 
ittooth, and hide during the day either below ground 
or in and below the plants on which they feed at night : 
they are usually dull in colour of markings (see Fig. 
695)^ The pnpm are protected in earthen ooooons 
nn^rground. The family inoludes four British -genera, 
vis,t Rvsina with one species, which has the fore wings 
brown, with three dork cross lines, and the hind wings 
dillik grey, with darker fHngest TripJ^wna (the Tellow 
Uhder-winge), from liin. to 2iin. in spread of wing, easily 


M ootua — continued. 

known by the hind wings being yellow or orange, with 
a black band along the rear margin; Agrotie (the Bart 
Moths), and Noctun, both of which latter have grey hind 
wings, and vary from lin. to Sin. in spread of wings; the 
chief differences between thorn resting in the narrower 
fore, wings, and, in Agrotia, different arrangements in 
markings of tlio fore wings. Agroiie numbers twenty- 
throe British species, Noetua twenty, and Triphama six. 
The lorvtc of almost all these genera devour herbaceous 
plants or Willows; and many of them con thrive on a 
large variety of plants. Some attack the roots, otiiors 
the loaves and the young stems, of many of our culti- 
vated potherbs; and a considerable proportion may be 
inoludod among the most hurtful of garden pests. In- 
deed, this family probably contains the Moths most 
hostile to gardeners. Noetua is, perhaps, the least in- 
jurious of the three genera, since few of the larvce in 
it are in the habit of feeding largely on garden produce. 
Tripheanaf though with fewer species, is probably more 
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FlO. 695. CATRUriLLARS OP TURNlP MOTII (AGROTIS SEGBTUM). 

destructive; but pre-eminent in this respect is Agrotia. 
In this genus, many of the spooios live habitually on 
Turnip roots {eee Tiirnip ISoth), on Cabbages, and on 
almost all other vegetables grown for food. The most 
injurious kinds may bo spooified as the Turnip Moth 
{A. eegetum), the Heart and Bart (A, eaeelamationie)'^ 
like the last, very destructive to Turnip roots in winter, 
though omnivorous when pressed by hunger — the Garden 
Dart [A, nigrieane)^ and the White-line Dart {A. Tritiei ) ; 
though several of the remaining species are also hannfui 
at times. To attempt to describe the above species in- 
dividually, would far exceed the space availablo here. 

'Amongst the best methods for getting rid of the cater- 
pillars are to lay soot or gas-lime around the stems of the 
plants, so as to prevent access to them; or to manure 
with guano, and eorth-up the plants, to^stimulate re- 
pair of injuries caused by the insect. If only a few 
choice plants are attacked, it is advisable to remove the 
soil from upper port of tlie root, and to pick out 
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the larva) ; or to examine the plants with a lantern at 
nipht, an«l to pick off sneh tw are visible. Those that 
live in the hearts of the plants cannot bo removed with-' 
out the de-itruotiou of the parts in which they lie. In 
the protection of Turnips, and other field crt'ps, rooks 
and partridjfcs afford tl>e best aid, though starling^ and 
other birds also eat not a few larvic. 

NODS. That i)art of a stem from which a lea^ com- 
plete or ineonii»l<*te, arises. 

NODOSE, NODULOSE. Having many nodes, or 
knots. 

NODULES. Small hard nodi, or knots. 

NOZSfiTTZA (named after Louis Claude Noisette, 
1772-1849, an eminent French cultivator of fruit trees, 
author of “ Lo Jardin Fruitier”). Ord. Vtolarmr. A 
small genuH (two species) of erect, almost simple, stove 
sub‘•^hrubM, inliabiting tro[>ica1 and Northern suh-tropical 
America. Flowers in the axils, shortly mceinosc or fasci- 
culate ; pedicels artumlatud above the middle. Leaves 
alternates simple. The species thrive in a thoroughly 
well-drained compost of ^aIK1y loam and loaf mould, and 
rociuiro a light iiliico near the glass. Prc'pugated by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a bond glass, in heat. 

N. lonirifollA (lcni;-leaved) fl. cream -col tiured or white, in 
hundlt<s; spur awl -shaiictl 1. lanceolate, serrated, acute, tnpciing 
into short footstalks, h, 1ft. to Lift. CUiycnnc, 1824 

NOXA.NA (from ‘twUt, a little bell; alluding to the 
shape of the corolla). Sink. Nvvdurtia^ Sort‘mn, 
Tfignnium, OltD. ConvolvulnauB. 'J'his genus consists 
of about eight species of hardy, glabrous or pubescent, 
often diffuse or prostrate herbs, natives of Chili and 
Pern. Flowers whitish, bluish (or pink ?), in the axils, 
shortly podunculato ; calyx cainpanulatc ; corolla broad, 
almost funnel-shape<l. Loaves solitary or twin, sessile or 
potiolate, entire, fiat, sometimes slightly fieshy. The 
species are of easy cnltnrti in any moderately good garden 
soil, and in a sunny situation. Seeds should bo sown 
in the open border during April or May. The species 
best known to cnltivation are the following* 

N, atrlplloifolla (Atrlplex-lenvcd), /r. large; throat white, 
yellow inside. Miiiiiuer. L sgathulute ; radical ones large. 
Stems priKsutnbent, rather villous. Peru, 1834. 8YN. JV. 

/Ivra. (S. B. F. O.ser. iL30b.) 

N. grandlllorft (larfec-flowered). A synonym of 
N* lanoeolata (lanceolate).* Jt blue, w’hite, green, solitary in 
the axils. July. (. in, lanceolate, aeini-amnlexicaul, obli<|Uoly 
aduate at Imse. /u 6iu. C'liili, 1860. (B. M. 



Fig. 606. Fi-owkrino BuANaiLKT of Nolana pararoxa. 


N. poradojca (pamd<»xiralX^ cnmpatiii lately funnel- 

shafied. Siiniiuer. L ovate, obtuse, pilose. Kteiii prostrate, 
hairy. Cliili, 182b. See Fig. ^6. (B. U. 865.) 

N. paradoxa ipamdoxlcal), of Sims. A synonym of N. tcnclUi. 


N olana—cotif tnued. 

N. prontrata (prostrate), ft. pale blue. July. I, ovate-oblong, 
twin, rhouiboia-ovate, entire. Peru, 1761. (li. M. 731.) 

N. teneUa (tender),* ft. pale blue, u itli a paler eye, on hairy, 
filiform peduiudes. Hummer, 1. ovate, obtuse at both ends. 
Stems filiform. Plant clothed with viscid down. Chill, 1824. 
(B. M. 2604, under iiunte of N. paradoxa.) 

NOLANACEJE. Inolndod under Convolvulatecs, 
NOLZNA (named after P. C. Nolin, a French botanist 
of the last century). Stn. Rovlmia. Orb. Liliacea^ 
This goiitiH is included, by Mr. Baker, under Reawamea, 
There are about a dozen species, natives, of Mexico, 
Texas, &o. N. georgiana is a showy, lialf-hordy plant, 
with a very large tunicuted bulb; it would probably 
prove hardy in favoured localities in Sonthem ooRnties. 
Under glfiSH, in a oool house, it thrives in a welLdrained 
•^andy-loam compost, and, during the season of rest, water 
should bo sparingly administered. Increased by offsets. 
N. Umgiftdia and N. revurvata ore described under Baan- 
carnea (which see). 

N. georgiana (Geftrgian).* JU whitiKh, small, disposed on an 
erect stalk, 2ft to 3ft. high, and branching at the top into a many- 
(lowered panicle with spreading branches. May. 1. dry, luirsfi, 
toothleteii, iianow, strap-sh.vped. (jeorgia, 1812. (G. C. n. s., 

XV. 697.) 

NONATELIA. Included under Palioonrea (which 

sets). 

NONEA. See Nonnea. 


NONNEA (named after J. P. Nonne, of Erfnrt, 
1729-1772, a German writer on botany). Sometimes 
spelt Nunea. Synr. Erhioiden, (hrampia. Obb. JKora- 
gniecv. A rather large genus (upwards of thirty spooies 
have been de.«)CTibed) of half - hardy or hardy, annual 
or perennial, hispid or villous, orect or often diffuse, 
herbs, natives of Europe, North Africa, and Wostoru 
Asia. Flowers pink, blue, white, or yellow, erect ; 
cymes at first dense, at length often separating into 
elongated, loafy-bracted branches; corolla tub® oylin- 
drioal, lobes imbricated. Leaves alternate. N. roeea is 
probably the prettiest of the two or three epecios grown 
in this country. For cnltnro, eee Aaoliiiga (under 
whi<!h several of the speoios are often classed). 

N. roBoa (riisu-culoured).* ft. ruse-celoured, with a yellowish-whlto 
threat. .Summer, f. oblong, obtuse. A. bin. to 12)i). Asia Minor, 
&r Diffuse lianly annual H\N. Aneh^ua laiifoUa* A, vcrtiieoltn' 
(B. M. 3477) is a form in wliich the flowers are red when in bud, 
but turn a fine blue when fully expanded. 

NOONPLOWEN. See Tragopogoa pratauBiB. 


NOFALEA (from Nopal, the Mexican name for a 
Cactus). Orb. Cacteoe. A small genus (three speoies) of 
fleshy, stove shnibs, inhabiting the West Indies, Mexico, 
and tropical South America, one being largely oaltivated 
in the tropical regions of the globe. The species are 
allied to Opuniia, from which they differ in having ereot 
and oonnivent, not expanding, petals, and in the stamens 
being shorter than the stylo, but longer than the corolla. 
Flowers scarlet ; perianth inolo^od. Loaves small, squomi- 
form, on the younger tubercles. Hranobes articulated; 
joints compressed, obovate or oblong; tubercles bearing 
a few small prickles. Nopaleas thrive under conditions 
which are found suitable for Opnntias, and most other 
Cacti. A thoroughly well-drained soil, amongst which 
should bo incorporated a fair proportion of lime rqb* 
bish (which acts as a draining agent, and also snpplies 
the lime which, in the form of oxalate, is found in suoh 
largo quantities in the stems of old plants), is all that 
is needed. Unlimited sunlight, a fair supply Of water 
when in growth, and a less quantity when at rest, oom- 
plete the necessary oouditions. 


N. oocolnelllfBra (cochineal-bearing), ft. Itln, in fflsmeter. 
August. I soon falling off, leaving a white soar and a tuft of 
short wool and bristles. Stem ana older branches ashen-igey» 
nearly cyllmlrlt^. the yonager parts being, deep green and mtt; 
Joints bin. to 1ft. long. A. Mt. to 10ft. West Xmlles, 166a Thia\ 
plant is widely grown as food for the oochloeal Inaem of whj^ 
large qmntitles are ^reared on it. 8 yn. Opwtiin eotoMfCM ' 
(B. 2742, under name of Cwtm eocAinettifir.) 
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VOKAHTSA (lUtorod from Oonora^anteffri, the Carib* 
bean name of N* guianeneis)* Synb. Aacium^ Schwartzia, 
OfiD. Tematromiaceas, A genua oonaiating of about eight 
Bpeoiea of handaomo atovo epiphytal or olimbing ahruba, 
rarely orboreaoent, confined to tropical America. Flowers 
diapoaed in terminal, elongated, many>llowerod racemca; 
petals and sepals five, imbricated ; pedicels jointed at 
the base, fumiahod with potiolate, ououllate, or aacoatc 
bracts. Leayes ooriaoeous, entire. The apeoios (of which 
the two here desoribed are probably the only ones yet 
introduced) thrive in a compost of loam and peat. Propa* 
gated by ripened outtings, which root freely in sand, 
under a glass, in heat. 

N. bamiUtonata (BmzIlianX JL green in the middle, but white 
on tihe margins, racemose, on long peduncles; bracts scarlet. 

I, obovate, st^ed. h, 6ft. Brazil, ISSd. Climber. 

H* gnUMlWirta (Cuinna). Jl. violet, nearly sessile, on long spikes ; 
bracts large, bla^ldery or cucullate, scarlet 1. oblong, mnero- 
nate, coriaceous. Bitinrhes red, throwing out roots, by which 
it supports itself on trees near which it grows. Guiana, 1818 
A beautiful species. (A. G. 220.) 

VOBFOLX ZSLAKD FINE. See Araucaria 
•zocUa. 

VOBVA. A synonym of Calypao. 

VOBWAT MAPLE. See Acer plaianoidea. 
VOBWAT 8PB1TCE. See Pieea ezoelsa. 
HOTBUBA (from noios, south, and Elaia^ the Olivo ; 
in illusion to the form and native place of the species). 
Syn. Rhyaoapenmim. Ord. Oleaeece. A genus com* 
prising eight species of Australian, greenhouse evergreen 
shrubs or trees, with the habit of Olivo, only three of 
which, probably, have yet been introduced. Flowers in 
short, fasoioulate, axillary racemes; petals four, broad, 
obtuse, free, or oonneoted by pairs to tho filaments at 
the base. Drupe globose, ovoid or oblong. Loaves oppo- 
site, entire. The speoies thrive in a compost of peat 
and loam, with a little sand and oharoohl added. Pro- 
pagated, in April, by outtings of firm side shoots, inserted 
in sand, under a bell glass, without beat. 

N« IcngllblUl ClonitdeaVed). A. white, small ; racemes nirely lin. 
long. March to June. ,/r. ovoid or globular, dark-bluish. 

1. lanceolate, retlonlately veined on both surfaces, more or leas 
downy beneath, dotless, 2in. to 6in. long. 1790. Tall shrub. 
Syn, Ol«a apetala (A. B. It. S16). 
ll« OVttUt (ovate). Jt. similar to those of S. long^ulia ; racemes 
lew-fiowered. Juno. /r. like that of AT. Uxngsfolia. 1. very 
shortly petiolate, ovate or broadly ovate-lanceolate, obtuse or 
acute, rounded or contracted at base, liin. to 2in. long. 1824. 
Shrub. 

pmiotota (dotted), yt. as in N. iangi/olUi, June. /r. ovokl, 
smaller than that of N, longifatia. L obloim-lanceolate, 2tn. to 
Sin. long, tapering into a rather long petiole, reticulate above, 
densely dotted beneath. 1^6. Shrub. 

HOTBOOHLMVA (from nothoa, spurious, and 
ehiaina, a doak ; some of the speoies appear to have 
involuoros). Frequently, but inoorreotly, Wimlt NotJio- 
eloma, or jforfholcena. Including Cincinalia. Ord. 
Kieea. A genus oomprising about thirty-four species 
of widc*spre^, ornamental stove or groonhouso ferns, 
differing from Cheilanthea only by tho absonoe of a 
distinct involucre, and oonneoted with it by gradual 
intermediate ohanges. The speoies should be grown 
slightly elevated above the rim of tho pot, and in a 
compost of fibroue peat, silver sand, and small pieces of 
Bon^teme. Thorough drainage is most essential ; and tho 
fronde should not bo wetted. For general culture, aee 
Pgrns. Except where otherwise stated, all tlio species 
here desoribed require greenhouse treatment. 

K» gttnAUbl(whlteX A synonym of N. aulphurea. 

K« CikunfieptapUA (guUleu-fronded). A garden synonym of 

yijlavena. 

ati, densely tufted, lin. to 3in. long, wiry. 
,f)w»ds6ln. w9in, long, }in. to lin. broad, bipinnate ; ninnir often 
muoli curled tfwether, the lower ones distant, deltoid, cut down 
to the m^is into cblong. obtuse, entire or slightly lobed 
Ifiimiuea; lower surface androchls scaly. Australia, Ac, 

E« EoMouUUUl (Koklon's).* rhiz. woody, densely scaly, aft. 3in. 
te^6l^lon|(, strong, erect, scaly. Jrontta 6in. to 12in. long, 2in. to 
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3in. broad, bi- tripinnatittd ; upper pinn» close, the lower ones 
sub-rtisttint, deltoid ; pirmulo.s close, lanceolate, pinnatiHd or 
pinnate, with short, oblong si iuneiitH ; lower wirfufo and rachi.s 
ilensely scaly. Cape Colony, &c , 185B. A hamisomo but veiy 
rare species. 

N. ferraglnoa (rusty), r/iiz. thick, bearing bulb-like scaily buds. 
aft. Mubauftod, to 4in. lung, wiry, erect, slightly mailed. 
frnndti 6ln. to 12in. long, ^in to liii. broad, sinijily pinnate ; 
p niiffi swsile, iin. to tin. ion-, ovate, deeply piiiiiatifld, with 
blunt lobes ; upper surface pale greou, villous ; lower densely 
toinentosB ; edge iiiflexed. aori black. West Indies, Mexico. 

N, fl^ene (yellow).* sti. densely tufted, 4in. to Bin. long, naked. 
JroTMte 4i«. to 9in. long, 2in. to 4in. broad, oblong-deltold, trl- 
pinnate ; pinnie distant, the lower ones deltoid ; the pinnules 
stalkwl, with oblong segments, lin. to Xiin. broad ; lower surface 
densely coated with bright yellow powder, sort brown, extending 
from the edge newly to the midrib. Gentnl America. An elegant 
greenhouse speaes. known in gardens sometimes as N. chnao. 
phyUa. SVNS. CincitmliM /lavena and Gymnogramwe Jlavetia. 



697. Frond op Nojhociilena nivh\ Hookt 


N. hypoleuoa (white beneath).* rhiz. bulbifur<»uM, with dark 
brown scales, aft, tufted, slender, 2in. to 4in, long, troruia 4in. 
to 6in. long, about lin. broad, bipiimatiild ; pinnie jin. to ^iii. 
long. lin. to tiin. broad, ovate, cut down iioarly or quite to the 
raems below into blunt lobes, naked and pale green above 
densely tomentojie beneath , edge slightly influxod. GhiJi. 

N. lanugillOM Ovoolly),* ati. doiHWy tufted, woolly, wiry, very 
short. Jronda bin. to 9in. long, lin. to liin. broad, oblong- 
lanceolate, bipinnate; piniue close, lanceolate, the central ones 
the largest, with cln.se, roundish or obltmg, entire or threedolual 
pinnules; Kichis more or less woolly. South Kurope, Australia, 
1778. A very handsome species, lilstinguished fiom the rest by 
its dense white woolly tomontum.' 
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N. BtaraatM (Maranta's) * rhit, woody, with dense flbrlllose 
scales, stu s^ona, wiry, 3iii. to 6in. long, more or less matted, 
/rotuis 4in. to 12iti. long, l^tn. to 3in. broad, oblong-lanceolate, i 
biplnnate ; pinnn lanceolate, cut down to the densely scaly rachia j 
into close, oblong, entire pinnules, one line broad. South Europe, ' 
Himalayas, North Africa, &e. 

N. mollis (soft). rMt. woolly, thick, with black scales. 2in. 
to 3in. long, strong, erect, matted, fronds ttn. to 12in. long, l^in. 
to 2in. broad, tiipinnate ; upner pinnas close ; lower ones distant, 
lanceolate, with a thick racliis, and often up-curled ; segments 
small, roundish ; upper surface dark green, naked ; lower surface 
and rachlses woolly. Chili and AnoM of Guatemala. 

.. Newberry (Newberry's), sti. tufted, Sin. to 6in. long. 
fronds Sin. to bin. long, lanceolate-oblong, three- or four-pinnate ; 
ultimate segments o^yate, crowded, one-third to half a line 
broad, entire or sub-crenate, both sides covered with a dense 
white tomentnm of slender entangled hairs, more dense below. 
tori rather large, at last emergent from the tomentum. Cali- 
fornia. 

N. nlvoa (snowy).* sei. densely tufted, 41n. to 6in. long, scaly. 
fronds 3in. to 6in. long, l^n. to 2in. broad, ovate, tripinnate ; 
pinnjB distant, the lower ones deltoid; pinnules long-stalked, 
with blunt, oblong, or roundish terminal segments, one to two 
lines long and half a line to one line broad ; lower surface coated 
with pure white powder. »ori brown. Andes, from Mexico to 
Peru. A handsome species. 

N. n. Ho«k«rl (Hooker's).* “ A form known only in cnltivatiom 
with close dilatod segments and snsstlo pinnules" (Baker). See 
Jig. 6W 



Pto. 6061 FRONO op NOTIIOCntASNA 8INOATA. 


N* tfimatA (slnuatedX vAit. very thick, densely scaly, and 
bulbiferous. iff. snb*tnfted, 2in. to 4in. long, firm, erect, matted. 
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H otHochlnna — amUnued, 

fronds 1ft. to 2ft. long, lln. to 21n. broad, simply pinnate; plnmi 
short-stalked, lln. to lln. long, tin. to Ain. broaa, ovate or oolong, 
varying from entire to deeply pinnatlfld ; racbls densely scaly ; 
edge slightly indexed. Mexico, 1831. A handsome stove exhi- 
bition fern. See Fig. 698. (Ih M. 4699.) 

K. nqiiAmoHi (scaly), sti, tufted, lln. to 41n. long, densely 
scaly, fronds 3in. to 4in. long, lin. or more broad, ovate-lanceo- 
late, biplnnate ; nlnnie opposite, the lowest iin. long, iln. broad, 
ovate, blunt, cut down to the racbls below into several linear- 
oblong pinnules; rachts and under surface densely scaly, sort 
brownish ; the edge sub-scariose. Mexico to Ar^tine terri- 
tory, Ac, 

K. aulphiire* (sulphurous^ this, creeping, the scales dense, 
rigid, linear, nearly black, sti. tufted, 41n. to 6in. long, wiry, 
naked, fronds 2in. to 3in. each way, deltoid; upper plnnis 
simple, central ones lanceolate, cut down to the rachts at the 
base into oblong lobes ; lowest pair with the lowest pinnules 
much prolonged, Ain. or more long, pinnatlfld or pinnate ; lowsv 
surface coated with white or yellow powder, sori black. Call- 
fomia, Ac. Syns. N, Candida, ChsUatuhss jAUesraosa^ and (^it- 
etnolii sulp/iursa. 



, Fio. 609. Frond of Nothoctiubn a TRicnottAKOtnci. 

N. trtOlioiiuuioldM(Trichoiiianes-liks).* rhit, thick, ' 

the scales black, sti. tufted, flin. to 4tn. long, flno, erect ilighUf 
scaly, ftwtdt flfn. to 12in. long, |in- to lifn. broM, simply pirn 
nate ; mnnie ssssUs, ovats-obtong, blunt, pinnatlfld, udth bfimt 
lobes; lower surface clothed with white powder and flits liirs* 
ginous woolly hatri; the edge Infleied. Jsmalca and Cub*. 
1844. A very beantifnl greenhouse species, and bos of ths best 
for growing In a boskst. 600. 

VOTROCZJEHA. Set NothochlmiL 
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AN Encyclopaedia: 

irOTKOKSlTA. Bee VothoeMana. 

irOTKOZJBXOir. Inclmled under IdUnm (wliioh 
8ee.) 

ffOTKOSOOBDUM (from noihoit^ HpnriouH, and 
Scordon^ Garlic; in reforonce to the near relationphip 
which exifitB between thi» gennn and Aliiwm). In- 
eluding Caloacordum, Synb. HetiperocUtH^ Oligofmuif 
Pseudoacordtbtn. Obi). LiluirecB. A gonna comprising 
some half-a-Hooro spooiew of greonhoiiHe or hardy bulbons 
plants, of which one is Chinese, and the rest are found 
in extra* tropical America and in the Andos region. 
Flowers in terminal, many-flowered umbels, with the 
pedicels not articulated ; perianth marcescont, }>orRistent ; 
segments six, connate at base or in the middle, in many 
cases spreading or oampanulato-conuivent. Leaves radical, 
linear, flat. Bulbs tnnioated. For culture, hop Allium 
(in which, and in Mill a, the spooios of this goniLs are, 
by some authorities, distributed). 

M. aureum (golden). A synonym of JUloomena uurca. 



Fifl. 7CX}. Nothoscouduh praoraas, showing Habit and 
detached Single Flowei 


N. f)racraiia (franant).* g. white, with a bar of very pole Ulac on 
the outer side o! each division, fragrant, in umbels of from six 
to twenty. Summer. 1. liiiear-huircolate. h. 71ft. to 2ft. Nortli 
America, 1822. A vigorous and liaiulsoiiie iiardy species. Si a. 
AUiu7n J'ragram. Sec Fig. 7(16. (B. 11. ^8.) 

N. iBOdorum (inodorous). Jl, whitisli, with brownish-purple 
streaks, sceiitloNS ; umbel lax, six to twelve-flowered. April and 
May. 1. all radical, uanow-lorate. Stein lift. high, t'uruliiiu, 
1770, Hardy. (B. M. 1129, under iianio of Alltu 

N* nuteroMtomon - 

bel, peiiunth pale lilac or whitish, iiii to ^in. deep*, the base a 
green cup ; pedicels erect ; aiitliers yellow , scape lift, to 2ft. 
long. Summer. 1. developed uith tbe flower, iiumei'ous, sub. 
erect, fleshy, narrow -linear, 9iu to 12in. long, llueuos Ayies, 
1875. Half-hardy. Sin. JUilla 
K* umrinillonim (Nerlne-flowered). This is the 
the plant describea In this work as '' ' 

N. Btrlatellum (slightly-strined). greenish -yellow, uinbellate ; 

petals ovate, acute, striated ; ixiduneles erect. May, f, linear. 
Chili. UalMmrdy. (B, M. 2419, under name of Ornif/nufalutH 
fframinemn.) 

2i, atrlUtUlll (striated-leaved), yl. white ; sepuent^t six, lanceo- 
late, spr^ing. May. f. 7in. to Bin. high, radical, upright, 
llnear-lorate, Btrtated. A Sin. North-west America, <kc. Hardy. 
(& M. 1()35 and 1624, under name of A/htim ntnatum.) 

HOTXOPK&TS. A synonym of Flatylepis (which 
see), 

NOTOSPAJlTZVaK (from nu/oft. Southern, and 
Spartium, Broom; in reference to the Broom-Uke ap- 
penronoe of the plant, and its being a native of the 
Southern hemisphere). Ort>. Leguminofar, A moat 
onrioUH monotypio genus, the species being a beautiful 
and interesting, half-hardy or greenhouse, leafless shrub 
or small tree, of Broom-like habit. ** Thisi, the ' Pink 
Broom’ of the residents in the Middle Islands of New 
2ealaiid, is one of the moat beautiful plants in the 
Colony, and is further remarkable as being a member of 
what is one of ^e largest families of plants in every 
pert of the world, except New JSealand. Indeed, the 

voL a 
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absence of LoifummoncB in New Zealand, in contrast 
especially with their great abundance in Australia, is the 
most singular feature in the Flora of the Island ” 
(Hooker). It suooeeds in a peaty soil, but can also 
be well grown in turfy loam. No doubt the plant will 
prove quite hardy in many places in Southern Britain 
N. Carmiolusllas (Caruiiehaers) * jl. pink, rather small, in many- 
flowered racemes ; calyx cunipaiiulate, trniu'ate ; standard 
oboiVte-nbcnrdate, not auriclcd at the base ; wings <iI>long, with 
an incurved auricle at tbo bases shorter than the keel. Branches 
slender ; braiichlots ftendnloiis, whipconMike A snnu^tnnes 
20ft. 1883. (li M. 6741.) 

KOTTIiIA (from noioH, the back, and iyloe, a hamj) ; 
referring to a singular lump on the column). Orb. 
Orehideoi, A small genus of low, stove, tropical Amoricau 
Orclndh. About eighteen species have been described : 
but probably several of these are merely variotic.s. 
Flowers mostly inconspicuous, racomosc ; sepals narrow, 
erect, or almost spreading; lip unguionlato and quite 
entire. Few of the species are seen under cultivation. 
They do best in small baskets full of peat fibre, potsherds, 
and sphagnum, or attaidied t<» a piece of teak with a 
little fresh sphagnum wired over base of plant. 

N. alblda (vvliitisbX fi greemsli-yellow, .smtill, dispusnU in dense 
peiiduloiiM nicenies 6in long April t ciineute.ligulate, oblong, 
obtuse, aeuti* Psi‘ndo • bnB>s e:espitose, .snisll, compressed, 
one-leaved A. 6m. I'ential America, 1B51. (B. M.63n) 

N. bioolor (two-colomed) fl , sup.als white; petals lilac, with 
Idue spots at ttase, wnlei than tlie sepals ; lip Rams colour us 
^totals, flee ; .spikes droouiiig, 2iu to 3in long I about five, 
equitaiit, Ntifl, scinntiir-shaped, half thu length of the fluwer- 
spikiKs (tuatemaJa, 1866. (B M. 5609 ) 

N. bifkartlta (bipartite) d numeuiUH, himiUir to those of a 
Denaiochilum. Alexico, 1880. 

N. punctata (dotted) fi, yellow’, green ; sepals and petals obtuse; 
lip oheuneate, unguiculnte, iicute, callous at base. A. 6ni. 
Trinidad, 1822. (B R. 759, under name of PleurothalhH punctata.) 

NTXCZaSUS. The central part of the ovule in which 
the embryo is engendered. 

ITUNlfSZHAKIA. See CKammdorea. 
ITUNNSZIA. See Gbamadorea. 

N17PKAR (from Nnufar, or Nyloujar, the Arabic 
name of Nywphira) Oiii>. Nytnphcearew. A snmll genus 
(three or four species) of very beautiful aquatic, perennial 
herbs, inhabiting the extra-tropical regions of the 
Northern hemisphere. Flowers yellowish, rather large , 
calyx of five or six ooiieave, eoiiaoeous sepals; petals 

iiiately bent backwards. Leaves peltate, floating. 
Niiphars are pcrfeetly hardy, and thrive either in still 
or in running water. Although they are sometimes 
found at much greater tle]vthH, they perhaps succeed 
bu.st when their stout rootstocks are ])lunt(>d in mud, 
irith from tiin. to t2in. of w'ater above them. If 
tbe roots are fastened inside loosely-made wickerwork 
baskets of rich soil, and these placed under water in 
the spots where it is desired to liave the plants grow, 
no difficulty will bo experienced. Unless the newly- 
planted nwtstoeka are firmly fixed, they frequently 
I float to the surface of the water; but, when treateil 
' as above suggested, the roots soon form and fix them- 
selves in the mud outside the baskets in w'hich the, 
have been placed. N pumthim is a charming little 
plant, a much smaller grower than eitlior N. advena or 
N. luteumy and, therefore, suitable for small pieces of 
water where those species would prove too large. All 
should be planted in full sun, as, although the jilants 
gj'ow freely enough in shade, they only produce flowers 
when allowed the fall benefit of sunlight. 

N. advena (stranger).* fl. yellow, with red anthers, large, on 
round stalks ; seiutls six ; petals many, small, shorter than the 
sepals, never exceeding the stamens. Summer, t. erect, cordate, 
with ulvarioated lobes, on luilf-roiind petioles. The leaves 
and flowers of this species rise considerably above the surface of 
the water. 1772. (H. M. 684, under name of Hninphaia advem.) 
N. Knlmtann (KaJm's). A synonyt(;i of A. jmt/nlntn. 
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N, luteum (yellow).* Yellow Water Lily. Jl, yellow, with a 
brandy-like scent, on sUilks riaina a little above the surface 
of the water; se]>als five; petiUa very numerous; stigmas 
entire, ten to thirty-rayed, profoundly nmbilicated. Summer. 
I Sin. to I2in. across, orbicular, deeply two-lobed at base; 
lol>es usually contiguous. The rootstock aiiounds in tannic 
acid. See I^, 701. (Sy. En. B. 54.) 


Hnt-Weevll—^nf inueci. 

at the base, followed* by a number of abort onaai the' 
end ones are thioker, so that they form a knob at tha 
tip. There is a sharp bend, like an elbow, formed just 
at the tip of the long joint (see Fig. 702). 

In June, when the nuts are about half-grown, the 
male 'Weevils may be found boring 



boles in the still soft nutshell. One 
egg is laid in each nut, and it is 
pushed, by aid of the long beak, into 
the nut. Tbo hole very xjuiokly closes 
up, and hardly a soar oven can be 
dtiU'oted. From tbo egg emerges a 
little grub, wbiob feeds upon the seed 
or kernel, and loaves, in its stead, 
only a mass of dark, powdery exore- 
ment. The grub is yellowish- white, 
w'rinkled, and footless, and lies onrled 
round on one side. Its head is small, 
and yellowish-brown. When full-fed, 
it eats a round bole through the shell 


Fio. 701, Nithar liiteum. 


of the nut, falls to tbo earth, and 


burrows undor it, there to become a 


N. n wmtinm fdwaxfX A ilQ- to lin. across when fully outspread ; 
sugma rays eight to ten, reacliing the margin. 1. oblong, deeply 
two-lobed at the liase: lobes at lei^h spreading. 8yn. 
JIT. KcUmiana, (B. M. 1243, under name of Hyinphaa Eolfmana ; 
Sy. En. B. 56.) 


pupa. The beetles emerge from the soil in May of tha 
following year ; and, for a time, they feed on the young 
buds of the Hazel-bnsbcs. 

Remed\$ 9 . When the nuts are attacked, the grubs 


HUT. &€€ Coryliui. 


cannot be detected or removed, except when the nuts 


NXTT. A hard, in dehiscent pericarp, usually con- 
taming only one seed. 

VIITANS. Nodding; e.y., the flowers of the Snow- 
drop. 

KUTMSO. 8 m Kyriatioa foa«raiui. 

MUTHSO, CALABASH. See Monodora Myri- 
■tica. 

HHTTALLIA, of Torrey and Gray (named after Thomas 
Nuttall, a celebrated North American botanist ; he died 
in 1859) Obd. Rosarece. A monotypio genus. The 
species is a small, ornamental, hardy, decidnons shrub, 
growing freely in almost any garden soil, and, where 
seeds cannot be procured, is easily increased by means 
of the suckers which spring plentifully from the roots. 

N. cseraaiformia ((Terasus-like).* /l, white, small, polygamo- 
dimeious, in axillarv, drooping racemes : stamens fifteen Early 
spring, /r- Plum-Uko, with s purple bloom, i. obovate, entire. 
A. 5ft. California, 1848. An extremely pretty plant, of nearly 
globose habit, branching freely, and producing flowers in abund- 
ance. (O. C. n. a, six. 309.) 

N. oordatA. See CalUrlioe trlattgulatA. 

N dlgltata. See Calllrlioe disltata. 


fall from the bushes. Tbo latter should be well shaken 
during the autumn, oooaaionally ; and all the nuts that 
fall should be gathered lind burned, before the grubs 
oome out. In April, and the beginning of May, gSAi-lime 
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Pig. 702. Nut-Weevil and Grub 


N. Papaver. See CaUlrhoe Papawer. 

HUTTALXiIA (of Be Candolle). A synonym of 
Vemopanthas (which eee). 

VUT-THEE. The common name for Coryliu 
Awellana (which eee). 

• WEEVIL {Balanintii tiucum). It has pro- 
bably occurred to most persons, when eating Hazels or 
Filberts, to find some of the sheUs filled with a black, 
nauseous powder, instead of with the healthy kernel ; or, 
occasionally, a fat, white maggot may be found feeding 
on the kernel. The cause of these disappointments Is 
the Nut- Weevil, a ourjous-looking beetle (see Fig. 702), 
remarkable for the length and slenderness of its beak, 
on the middle of which are situated the antenns. The 
beetle is about iin. long, llie body is egg-abaped; H 
is dark brown or black, but is covered with grey, 
yellowish-grey, or white hairs, which form irregular, 
oblique, paler spots on the shoulders, and on the wing- 
covers. The hairs can be readily rubbed off, leaving 
the dark ground colour visible. The beak is red-brown; 
it is a little thickened towards the tip, but beyond the 
antennm it curves downwards, slightly in the male, 
strongly iu the female. Tha antennm have a long joint 


or soot may be scattered below the bushes, in prepara- 
tion for the beetles coming up from the eoil. Beating 
the bushes in dull weather will cause the beetles to 
fall from the branches; and tarred boards, or other 
appliances, to prevent tbeir escape, should be placed 
below, to receive them when they fall ; or they may be 
swept up at once from cloths laid on the soil. It is 
well not to allow wild Hazel-bushes to grow near planta- 
tions of cultivated Hazels or IMlberts. 

HTTTTSXA (named after Peter Nuyts, a celebrated 
Dutch navigator, and discoverer of that paH of AustrfJia 
called Nuytsiand). Fire -tree. Obd. LoroHtHaeso. A 
monotypio genus. The species is a very glabrous, diowy, 
greenhouse tree, differing much from its near allies, 
Loranthue^ Ao., in being terrestrial and not parasitioal. It 
would probably thrive in a oompost of sandy peat and 
fibry loam ; but, so far, it is believed, the plant bas not 
been successfully grown in this ooun^. 

N. florltranda (many-flowered), fl, orange; rsosmes 61n. 
long, crowded at the tops of the btanehes, slinple ; pedunoiee 
longer than the flowers, beartim each three bracts and three 
flowers at the apes ; corolla nearly Itn. long. 1. alternate. Utiear, 
obtusai thick, 2hi. to 31n. long. Braoebes terete, h. iMt. te 
25ft. ^nth-west Attitralia. 
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VTOTA01VSiB. An order of herbs, rarely Hhrnbs 
or trees, inhabitinif tropical and warm regions, mostly 
America, rarely found in Australia, very raro in Africa. 
Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely unisexual, regular, 
frequently disposed in paiiioulato or corymbose ter- 
minal and axillary cymes, very rarely solitary or race- 
mose, sometimes urn boll ulate or capitate, often with a 
oalyciform involucre ; perianth small or minute, or rarely 
rather large, obsoure or coloured; stamens one to many, 
Fruit various. Leaves opposite and alter- 
nate, sessile or stalked, simple, entire, imnniveined. 
The roots of this order aro endowed with purgative or 
emetic qualities; that of Jnlapa (false Jalayi) 

has the nauseous smell of tho true Jalap, with which 
it was long oonfoundod. The onler comprises twenty- 
three genera and about 215 species. Examples are : 
AhrotUa, liougainvilUa^ Jlftmhitis, Nifitaffinm. 

mrCTAITTKES (from uijx, ni/r/os, night, and avihoit, 
a flower; in allusion to the flowers opening at the ap- 
proach of night, and falling off at the break of day). 
OUD. Olenrecp. A monotypic gcniiH. Tho species is an 
erect, spreading, stove shrub, or small tree, thriving in 
a compost of sandy loam and fihry peat, to which may 
be added a small quantity of sand and idiarcoal. 
Propagated, in May, by cuttings of half ripened 
shoots, inserted in sand, under a bell glass, in bottom 
heat. 

N. arbor-tristls. Tree of s.i<liu . 


Nymphma —conUnmd. 

water. Where it la impraotioablo to make a hillock, 
place the tubers in baskets of rich soil, and submerge 
these in tho places where tho iilants arc intended to 
grow. The stove specioH thrive in largo pots, wherein 
a similar mixture of soil to tlio above should .be used, 
but they require a house temperature of from flSdeg. to 
75dcg., and the water heated to about the last-named 
figure ; though several will sucoeed if kept much cooler. 
A full exposure to all the sun and light possible is re- 
commended, supposing oilier jilants grown in the house 
will bear it as well as the Nymphieiis. As tho loaves 
ripen, gfraduully lower tho temperature of tho water 
and tho honsc, and allow the tulnirs to remain in the 
water until the time for repotting comes round— the 
following March. Some growers oven dry off the roots 
by gradually withdrawing all the water, and just keoi»- 
iiig tho sod moistened now and then, to iirovont dry- 
rot, &c- Probably the first-named plan is the best 
Propagated by seeds, which, in most caf-cs, ripen freely. 
They shmdcl be sown in small pots of soil, and submerged 
in a shallow warm-water tank, in spring Tlio b(*cdlings 
will grow away freely, if properly treated, and will flower 
well tho same season. 

N. advana (sti anger) A synonym ef A'npAar adtrna 
N. alto (white).* Cominon Water bily. fl white, scenHess. 

floating on tlie surfa«'e of the water, 4iii lo bin aoioss ; bepals 


white, iimiieroUN, very fmgrsiiit, disposetl 
in fC large, iemiinal, leafy, 'cross-rimicd 
panicle, composed of small, flve-flowereti, 
tanninal unihellets ; corolla salver-shuped. 
July. L, on short petioles, cordate, acu- 
minated, entire or coarsely serrated, sca- 
brona Branches tetnigonal. fi. 10ft. to 
18ft. India, 17B1. (B. M. 4900; B. U. 
399.) 

mrcTEsiHzx.. a synonym of 
Siluiianalda (which see), 

NTCTEBnTM. Included under 
Solaxtuiii (which see), 

KTOTOCAXiOBCfrom nya?, 



night, and kalos, beautiful; referring 


Fig. 703. Nvmph.ea alba. 


to tho flowers and time of opening 
of the fimt- discovered speoies). Ord. Bujnnuhcr(r A 
small genus (three species) of stove, Hoondciit, tall 
shrubs, of which but one speoies is as yet introducod. 
The other two aro natives of the Malayan Archipelago. 
Flowers few, on long podnneles ; corolla tube very long. 
Cylindrical ; limb spreading, or two-lipped ; lobes five, or- 
bioulate. Leaves opposite, trifoliolato ; leaflets entire, pc- 
tiolulate. The species described below succeeds best when 
planted out in well-drained tnrf.y loam and sand in the 
stove, and its long shoots trainod near the^lass in full 
light. 

N. TJlomaeal (Thomson's). Jl, wdiitc. expanding at night and 
dropping tho next morning ; poduncloH pendulous, bearing ter- 
miiuu cymes ; corolla with a long, narrow, ascending tuiw, 7iii. 
long, and a broad, Gloxinia-like, oblique limb. I, trifoliolato. 
AsMun,186fl (B. M,6678.) 

HTEAirOTZA. A synonym of Mandtia (which 
KTXPKJBA (from jiymphe, a water-nymph ; in re- 
feronoe to the habitatiou of the plants). Water Lily. 
Stu. Oastalia, Oiin. Nywphceat'eat. A rather large 
genui (about a score species) of handsome stove, groeu- 
houke, or hardy aquatios, with a fleshy or tuberous root- 
stock. They are mostly distributed over the Northom 
hemisphere or the tropical regions, a few being found 
in South Africa or Australia, Flowers white, blue, or 
red, showy, solitary ; sopaU four, girding the base of 
the> toms ; petals numerous, adnatp to tho torus. Leaves 
large, profoundly cordate, or peltate, floating. Tho enlti- 
vatlon of Water Lilios is by no moans difficult. The 
hardy ones may be planted on hillocks of turfy loam, 
decomposed manure, and rough sand, so that tho^orown 
fkpm Gin. to 12in. below the surface of the 


bmr; pi-tjils from sixtemi to twc‘iifc>-foui, in two or three rows, 
theouii-r oiu's having a green stieak along the iniek. Summer. 
1. deeply rordatc', entire, omooth. Europe (Biitiiin), Ac. See 
Fig 703 Of thl^ bt-autifid hardy species tliere is a \ei> pretty 
n>sy-piiik vai lety, know II as rftM’ff. (fl 11.1879, 230. under name 
of A'. CiiKiKU'y ) 

N, amozonunK Amazon), /f. 3iii to 4in in diameter, vely fla- 
grant ; sepaK yellow. greeii, pniplo at baso; ptdalw yellowish- 
white. L Midi-oiliicular, cordate, obtuse, entire or wiuuate- 
ttiothed, UHually reddish beneath, 4in. to 12iii. long Jamaica. 
(»n‘enliouse. (B. M. 4823 ) 

N. ampla (large), of Hooker. A synonym of .V. am%da siieeiona. 

N. a. spociosa (sliowy). yf., petals white or yellowish-white ; 
cxteiior stamens niiich longer than tho interior ones July. 
1. cordate and a little peltate, sinuate-toothed, glabrous, usually 
pnrph* beneath. .liiTTiaica, 1801. Stove, (V». M. 4469, upder 
iinmo of A\ ampUi.) 

N. omrulea (blue) A synonym of AT. stellata. 

N. Caspary (Caspary). A synonym of N. alba rvt>oa. 

N, dontata (toothed). A synonym of N. Lohu dontafa. 

N. Devonienais (Duke of Devonshire’s).* Jl. hiilliant rosy-red, 
from 8in. to Bin. acrohs Spring to winter. 1. large, peltate 
A most beautiful stove hybrid, between A'. Lotvn and A\ rubra 
(B. M. 4665 ; P. F G. iii % ) 

N. elegana (elegant). froguint, the si/.e of the common Water 
Lily; sepals pale green, yellowish at base, and streaked with deep 
brown; petals twelve to fourteen, yellowish-white, tinged with 
purplish-blue ; both oblong and obtusely acuminated. June. 
1 . floating, about 6in. long, 41iu to bin. broad, purple beneath 
New Mexico, 1850. Stove. (B. M. 4604 ) 

S, flava (yellpw). yf. caimry yelhiw, of medium size. Summer. 
I, ohlong-orhieular. shallowly rren.ite, with shglitly diverging, 
somewhat prolonged auricles at the huso, ii regularly* blotched 
with 11 bronzy cidour, especially in the early pint of the seagull 
Bhuie 4in. to 6iii. long, ami 3iin. to bin. hroml. Rhizome slender, 
foniiing nninorous suckers. This anecies never becomes thorougliW 
deciduous, and, therefore, sbonld never be dried on. South 
United States, 1881. Nearly hardy. 
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N. slgaatea (gigantic).* Jl. of a beautiful blue, 6in. to 71n. acrom. 
with numerooa petale ana a dense mass of deep golden*coloured 
stamens, which form a striking contrast. Summer. 2. peltate, 
smooth, dark green. Australia, 1852. A handsome greenhouse 
or store species. (B. M. 4647.) 

N. (Kalm’s). A synonym of Nvphar pumilum, 

H. Lotus.* Egyptian Lotus. JL red or white, with the sepals red 
at the margins, lurge. Summer. L peltate, sharply serrated ; 
under surface pilose at the nerves, and pubescent between 
them. Tropics of Old World, 1802. Stove. This is the I^tos, 
which was celebrated by the ancient Egyptians, sacred to Isis, 
and was sometimes engraven on Uieir very ancient coins. It is 
not to be confounded with the Lotos of the Ixitophagl, which is 
supposed to be Zizyphus Lotws. The seeds, dried and ground, 
were made into a kind of bread by the ancient Egyptians, as 
were also the roots. Fig. 704 represents an abnormal condition, 
which appeared in the Paris Botanic Garden some vears ago 
From the axils of soma of the floral leaves of an otherwise normal 
flower, have developed five flower-stalks (two being united), each 
bearing another flower; a very strange and interesting instance 
of proliflcation. (A. B. 11. 503 ; B. M 1280 and 1364, under name 
of N. rubra.) 

K. L. dentata (toothed) * Jl. pure white, very large, from 6in. to 
I4in. in diameter, many-petaled, produced in great profusion in 


KympliM — continued. 

Summer. L peltate, bluntly and sinuately toothed, not dotted, 
smooth on both surfaces, two-lobed at the base ; lobes incumbent. 
Clape of Good Hope. 1792. A handsome greenhouse or stovn 
species, distinguished from N. tftellata by its much larger ano 
inany-petaled flowers, and by the fietals being more obtuse. 
(P. d. S. vi. 645.) 

N. stallata (starry).* Jl. blue, very delicately scenteil. produced in 
abundance throughout the summer months. 1. peltate, nearly 
entire, without dots, glabrous on both surfaces, two-lobed at the 
base. Tropical Africa, 1812. A beautiful stove pla.it, which 
was probably held sacred by the Egyptians, and freauently repre- 
sented on their old monumente and in bieroglypnics. (B. M 
552, under name of N. eceruUa.) 

N. s. 03 fanea(blue). Indian Blue. A blue June to September, 
(.peltate. India, 1809. Stove. (B.^. 2058.) 

N. 8. Tersloolor (various-coloured). Jl. white, changing to red ; 
several of the outer petals are green, and furrowed on the back 
with green lines. Summer. L peltate, with the margin and 
l>etween the recesses sinuately toothed, fuU of pustules, glabrous 
on both surfaces. Bengal, 1807. Stove. (B. M. 1169, under 
name of N. verticolor.) 

N, 8. (Zansibar).* Jt. intense blue ; anthers with 

a shade of violet; sepals green outside and purple withia 



Fio. 704. Mvhpuaa Lotus, with Abnormal Inflorescence. 


autumn. L peltate, very large, serrated at tbe margins, often 2ft. 
in diameter. Sierra Leone, 1845. A magnificent variety. (B. M. 
4267, under name of JV. dentata ) 


M. Lotll8 (Lotus), of Sims. A synonym of A. thermalU. 

N. mtomntha (small-flowered). Jl. smaller than the common 
Water Lily ; sepals four, pale yellowish-green ; petals many, white 

i * JT rtflpt4c.rotundato, tinged underneath 

West Africa. Stove. (B. M. 4535.) 


N. nltlda (shining). Jl. white, scentless, smaller than those of 
y. edorata; petals blunt. June. L cordate, quite entire, nerves 
not prominent on the under surface ; petioles smooth. Siberia. 
1808. Hardy. (B. M. 1359.) 


N, odorata (sweet-scented).* Jl. white, tinged with red, sweet- 
smted, about 61a. across, expanding in the morning, but closing 
after Boon; petals blunt Summer. I. cordate, quite entire, 
with the nerves and veins on tbe under surface very prominent 
North America, 1786. A toiadsome hardy suedes, veiv like N. a26a, 
but quite distinct. (A. B. R. 297 : B. M. 819.) There u a very hand- 
somn variety, with flowers faintly tinged with pink, called rosea. 

K. PFgDusa (pignyr).* A white, fragrant ; petals acute ; toms 
greemth-yellow. June to September. L cordate, quite entire, 
nenee not prominent ; petioles smooth. Cenlral and Northern 
Asia, 1805, An elegant little hardy species. (B. M. 16^.) 

K. mtea (red). A synonym of AT. Latue, 

H. aottltfaila (shleld-leaved).* Jl. bright blue, sweet-scented. 


Summer. Zandbar, 1880. Stove. This Is one of the most free 
flowering and beautiful of all the Water Lilies. 

N. Staxtirvmiiili (Sturtevant’s).* A handsome garden variety, of 
American origin ; a very floriferous large-flowered stove plant, 
with lighter-coloured bloeioms than its parent, y, Ikvomeneit, 
N. thaniialls (hot-bath).* Hungarian Lotus. Jl. pure white, 
having a somewhat vinous odour, very freely produced during 
summer. L peltate, aharply toothed, iwrous on both surfaces. 
Hungary, in the warm river Pecsdl 1802. Stove. (B. M. 797, 
under name of Jf. Lotus ; P. d. S. vti. 706, 707.) 

K« taberona (tuberous). Jl. 4in. to 7ln. acroes, veiy faintly > 
scented ; sepals and petals as in y. alba and AT. cderate. July 
and August 2. droular. Bin. to 18tn. In diameter, with an entire 
or undnlated margin. Bootstook creeping, beariim oblong tubers. 
North-sestemUidted States. Hardyf^. M. 

N* werBloolor (various-oolouredX A synonym of AT. stellate vervi- 
eolor. 

NTMPHJiAOBX. A small order of freshwater 
herbs, widely dispersed over the globe. Flowers moslly , 
floating, showy, often on soapes which rise to some dis- 
tance aboTe the water; sepals three to six, petals three 
to many, and stamens six to many. FruH somstiines 
emerging, sometimeB maturing under water. Leawes rarely 
emirgiag from the water, often peltate, inTolnte in rer- 
nation, &e mbmorged ones not nnfrsqusnily disaeoted. 
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Tlie order oomprieea eight genera and about thirty-five 
epeoiea. Examples ; Cahombn, Nelumhium^ Nym^hwa^ 
Victoria, 

VTBBA (from Nysta^ a water-nymph; in alluHion to 
the habitat of some of the speoios). Tupelo- tree. Ord. 
Comaceas. A small genus (five or six species) of mostly 
hardy trees or shrubs, inhabiting the North-eastern, 
temperate, and warmer parts of America, also the 
Eastern Himalayas, the IChasia Mountains, and the 
Malayan Islands. Flowers small, at the apices of the 
axillary peduncles, in crowded heads or shortly racemose. 
Drupe oblong. Loaves alternate, petiolate, entire, or the 
younger ones dentate -lobe d. Tiio species are mit much 
grown in this country; their chief attraction is tlie in- 
tense deep scarlet colour which the leaves assuino in 
the autumn. Nyssas thrive best in low, damp, moist 
sitnations, such as peat swamps. Propagated by im- 
ported seeds, and by layers. 

K# oimltata (capitate), dgechee Lime, yt, Hti^rile one.s capitate ; 
fertile ones solitary, on very short pedunrle**. jr. an oblong drupe, 
red. I. large, shortly-stalked, oblong, oval, or oiMivate, mucro- 
nate or acute, toinentoso beneath. Swamps of South United 
States. Small tree. 

N* nnltlflora (many-flowered), /f. greenish; fertile peduncles 
ijin. to 3ln, long, slender, three to eight-flowered. May. 
Jr, dark blue, jin. long. (. rather thick, dark green, f»val or oh* 
ovate, mostly acute, tomentose wljen young, at length shining 
above, Zin. to 6in. long, turning bright crimson in autumn. 
h. 3Qft. to 60£t. North America, 1824. S\ N N, tjiilom. 

N* VlUoia (villous). A syiumyin of A' unilfijiom, 
WSBACSdB. SyncuymouH with Cornacea\ 


OAX. Oak is the name ihdiscriminatoly given to any 
member of the large genns Quernis^ which contains about 
800 speoios, principf^y distributed over the temperate 
regions of the Northern homisphore. Within the tropics, 
in America, Oaks ooonr on the moiintains as far South as 
Columbia, and, in Asia, to the Malayan Archipelago. The 
genus is entirely absent from Africa (except the Mediter- 
ranean region), Madagascar, Australia, the South Sea 
Islands, Ac.; and, so far, no Oaks have been found in New 
Guinea. Whether looked at from the standpoint of number 
of species, or from the value of a largo number of them 
a purely oommercial point of view, the genus Quercus 
is by far the moat important one in the family (htpuhferw. 
As a forest-tree — at any rate, in the British Isles — the 
common Oak is that which undoubtedly occupies the first 
place. For landscape effects,'' too, on a largo soalo, the 
massive, rugged stems and twisted branches furnish an 
element of pioturesqueness which is unique in charaotor. 
Several of the exotic species, however, far surpass our 
native one in the brillianoy of the colours assumed by the 
decaying leaves in autumn, os well as in *tho rate of 
growth ; many of the evergreen and sub-evergroen ones, 
too, are amongst the most beautiful of hardy trees. Tlio 
British Oak (Qusrcus Rohur) is found both in Europe and 
Aaiaf almost up to the Arotio circle. As might naturally 
be expected with such an extended geographical distribu- 
tion, there are very many forms, some of which differ 
markedly from any found in this country. Of these 
latter, l^e two principal arc pedunculata, with sessile 
leaves and long peduncles, and seseiliflora, with stalked 
leaves and very short peduncles. For convenience of 
xefmrenoe, these forms are accorded specilic rank under 
QuoreWf and the principal garden forms are de- 
soribed under each. 

The great age attained by the Oak is proverbial; tlie 
•Ipe of some of the famona old trees — the Oowthorpe Oak, 
for example-— has been estimated at 1800 yeais. That just 
mentioned is, or was, the largest Oak in England. In 
the Gardeners' Ohroniclo," n. a.; vol. xvi., p. 134, the 
following pOtT^alars are given respecting this tree. It 
maj, however, be better to state that the Oalc in question 
la gfowing near Wetherby, in Yorkshire, but that its ruins 


Oak — conftnttfld. 

■ only now ' remain. The circumference at 3ft. from the 
ground, in 1776, was 48ft The height of the tree as a 
ruin was 85ft. . in 1880, the writer of the article on 
“Tree Lore,” from which the above data are gleaned, 
notioed that the old tree still had a few green loaves. 
The following quotation was given in a Nottingham 
paper, two years ago, in reply to inquiries respecting 
“the present condition of the trees of Sherwood Forest.” 
The information is contained in an article by Mr. W. 
Senior, in Casseirs “ Pictiirosquo Europe,” on “ The 
Forest Scenery of Great liritain,” in whitsh that writer 
states, that at Welbf‘<!k there is the (Ircendalo Oak, 
which is estimated by one authority to be 700, and 
by another 1500, years old. “ This Oak is probably 
the Mothnsaleh of his race, although it may be noted 
that there are few forests winch do not, through 
their local historians, advance plausible claims for a 
like distinction The Ureendalo Oak, nearly 150 years 
ago, was deprived of its heart by the eccentric desire 
of a former owner to make a tunnel through the 
trunk. This novel piece of engineering was ofFcctod 
without any apparent injury to the tree ; an o]>ening 
was made, through which a Duke of Portland drove 
a carriage and six horses, and three horsemen could 
ride abreast. This arch is 10ft 3in. high, and 6ft. 8in. 
wide. A cabinet, made from the excavatoil Oak wood, 
for the OountosR of Oxford, is one of the ouriositios 
of Welbock Abbey (the seat of the 1)1 ike of Port- 
land). It is ornamented with a reprosontation of this 
grand old tree, which is now shored and supjiortod 
against the elements, before which it must, ore long, 
succumb. The Spread Oak of Thoresby extends its arms 
over 180ft. of ground, and can give shelter to 1000 horse- 
men. in the hollow of Major Oak, sev<»n persons have 
dined with comfort; and that, of course, is impossible 
without unrestricted elbow-room. This tree is remark- 
ably perfect in form, the true tyjic of a sturdy Oak that 
18 still prepared to brave the battle and the breeze.” 

It would be out of place here to dilate upon the value 
of English Oak; but the following data respecting its 
durability may be of interest In the Museum No. 1 
at Kew is a block of Bog Oak, a portion of a tree 
found below the Koinan (Hadrian’s) Wall, in cutting 
the canal from Carlisle to the Solway Firth, in 1823. 
According to Bruce's “ Komaii Wall,” a quantity of 
posts and rails were made ot the trunks, and used for 
fences. There is aho a portion of a pile of old London 
Bridge — apparently as sound as it was the day it was 
first worked- - taken up jn 1827, after having been in 
use about 650 years Amongst other interesting speed - 
mens is a part of an Oak beam from the Council Chamber 
in the White Tower, Tower of London; this is supposed 
to be ooeval witii the building of the Tower of London 
by WiUiam Rufus, atid the ailze-tnarks of the woodmen 
or builders of tliat period are distinctly visible, 

, Cork is obtained from the thick bark of Qiirnuft iSuber, 
a common South European Oak. Kormos is tho insect 
which yields a scarlet dye nearly equal to cochineal, and 
ifl the “ scarlet ” mentioned in Scripture ; it feeds on 
Q. t'occtfara, an Oak from Asia Minor, Ac. Tho acorn 
cups of Q. JEgdops are largely imported from the Levant 
for tho purposes of tanning, dyeing, and making ink. The 
Oak Galls of commeroe are yielded by Quo reus tnfoctoriaf 
uLso a native of the Levant, these arc much more rich in 
tannin than those this country. See also 

i^uercus. 

Lnseef Pests, The number of these is legion. In 
Kaltenbaoh’s “ Pflanzenfeiiido,” there arc 537 species of 
German insects reiKirdod as living, more or leas, on 
Oaks, and the number might be largely inorcaaed were 
the compilation ooniinned up to the present date. Many 
of them, it is true, live habitually upon other trees, 
and on shrubs, only occasionally attacking Oaks, and 
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Roldom (lointf A^ory frreat harm to tho latter ; yot even 
they may at times do prreai damaf^e to Oaks, such as 
the larvuD of various moths (avp Kybernia, Lackey 
Moth, Liparis, Orgfsria antiqna, Jii\) to the leaves; 
Cockchafer grubs. Mole Crickets, t'tc., to the roots ; JUttla- 
nucum^ or Nut-Weevil, in the fruit, Ae. It 
mn>, indeed, be said that no part of the tree is sate 
from the attacks of insect foes ; but it is impossible 
here to do more than nicntion u few of the more in- 
teresting end iin]>urtant of thosp. Several beetles (sec 
TomicidCB), c ,7,, Plaf\jpu» njlmdnn^ Xtjh'hurnti dnjo- 
graphus^ &c., and some moths Goat Moth) br)re 
into the wood, and remlcr it untit for use ; but, for- 
tunately, they seldom attack healthy trees. As a pre- 
caution against them, all the dead trunks should be re- 
m<ivfd, and dead branches should be tlestroyed. The other 
moths alK>vo mentioned arc hurtful hy consuming the 
leaves of Oaks, Beech, and many other trees. But 
even more thorough in the extent of its ravages is a 
small moth {Tortny rindann)^ which almost restritds 
itself to the common Oak. It reaches about Hii. in the 
spread of the front wings, which are green. The larvre 
bvc for a time in the buds, then in the loaves, and 
pupate vu leaves spun together, or in the soil. In some 
Hoasouh, and m certain localities, hardly a leaf is 
allowed to remain on the trees. Shaking the branches 
over sheets laid on the ground will oau^o the larva* ot 
ail thc' mnthh to fall on to the latter, from whicii they 
may be swept up and destroyed. The same method may 
be employed for the capture of various kinds of small 
hocties, chiefly Weevils, that gnaw the leaves and budS) 
as well as of Cockchafer.'*, which, at times, do oonsulcr- 
able damage to the trees. 

The leaves are frequently mined by the larva" of small 
moths and beetles, but the injury from this can so is 
too slight to call for disciHsion at present ; and, for 
the same reason, the larva? that feed in the buds may 
be passed over in silence. Among the more frequent 
causes of injury to the acorns is the beetle Balantnue 
nucum Hut’Weevil). Nnmerous species of Green 
Fly attack the Oak, and, at times, must weaken the 
trees very greatly, covering the lower leaves with honey- 
dow, among which grows the Fungus Cnpnodium qver^ 
cxnum {see Oak Fungfi), w'hifh may, in some cases, 
prove hurtful to the trees. But, of all the inscefcs that 
attai'k Oaks, probably the most striking, in respoot to 
the effects produced by them, are the makers of the 
vanr)us Galls so frequent and so noticeable on Oak 
trees. See Oak Galls. 

OAK APFLK. See Galls and Oak Galls. 

OAKS8IA (of Tuekerman). A synonym of Oorenui. 

OAXSSZA (of Watson). Included under Uviilaria 
(which see). 

OAK FSBN. See Folypodium Oryopteris. 

OAK FT7VGX. The species of Fungi that live upon 
the common Oak are numerous; but by far the larger 
proportion either do comparatively little injury, or make 
their appearanei* only on dead parts of the trees ; e.g , 
on bark or wood of dead hranche^, m* on leaves fir 
acorns. Many of the species are very minute, but only 
a few of the more injurious will be mentioned here 
Those of chief importanoo belong to the Ilymeno- 
mycetes (see Muskrooms), and, for the most part, to 
the gonuA Pulyporuh, which has pores in'ftead of gills on 
the lower surfaco of the cap, or spore- producing struc- 
ture The following are among the more noteworthy 
species, inasmuch as their mycelium traverses the living 
wood of the Oak, and withdraws the nourishment from 
the cells of the wood, which, in consequence, becomes 
decayed and brittle. The cap, in most of the species, 
grows to a breadth of seTonJ inches. Of Pelyporuit 


Oak Fungi — continued. 

several species attack living wood of Oak, e.g.^ P. 
dryadenSt P. sulphureus, P. igniariuSf and P, inty- 
baceus ; so also does the nearly-allied Fietulina Kepo;- 
tirUf or Beefsteak Fungus. In eaoh ease, the mycelium 
of the Fungus usually gains entrance by the uncovered 
end of a branch, or a wound, unrl spreads through the 
Wiiod cells. Careful pruning, and protection of wounds 
hy tar, or some otlier dressing, are of very great service 
in preventing the entrance of mycelium, and the oonse- 
(pient development of thta Fungus, with its disastrous 
results to the trees The methods of pruning, and of 
protecting wounds, fiaiinot be treated of under iJiis 
iiead, but will be found fully described in this work under 
the appropriate headings. Tretjs suffer much injury 
from Fungi in their roots, whioh become attacked by 
the mycelium spreading in the soil from adjoining roots 
of dead treo-^ ; honeo. care should bo token to remove, 
as far as possible, all decaying wood from soil in the 
neighbourhood of healthy trees, lest the Fungi should 
extend to the roots of tlio latter, and, after a time, 
cause their destruction. Trees, when badly attacked 
by these Fungi, sliould bo out down and destroyed, to 
prevent the spread of the Fungi to healthy trees. See 
Folyporus. 

A Hoot-like crust v»"ry frerpn'iiily covers the leaves of 
Oaks, as well as of many other trees and shrubs. When 
examined microhcopically, it is seen to bo formed of 
('(*lls and threads of a Fungus, belonging to a group 
included under the name FwnugOf called also, when 
fully developed, Captiodxuhi. In CirpHodium, the spores 
for reproduction are i>rodueed in the interior of 
larger eells (asci), many of whioh are inclosed in a 
globular or flask-shaped vessel (peritheeium), of micro- 
sooptc Htxe ; but this stage of development is not often 
met with. The Fumago stage is much the more com- 
mon. In this, the reproductive colls are separated from 
the tips of threads on the exposed surface, or are pro- 
duced in minute flask -like perithocia, but not in asci. 
The crusts are much like soot in general appoaronoo, 
like it, resting only on the upper surface of ^e leaves. 
They have frequently been attributed to injury from 
smoke, leading morq than once to lawsuits for com- 
pensation for such alleged injury. The mierosoopo shows 
the cell walls to bo dark brown. 

The Fungus is readily removable from the leaves by 
rubbing ibo surface. It does not seom to derivi 
nourishment from them— at least, to any marked extent 
—but foods in large degree, probably, on the honey dew 
excreted abundantly by various kinds of Aphides, or 
Green Flies. As tlieso insects live on the lower surface 
of the loaves, their excretions fall on the upper surface 
of leaves below them, which explains the preseiioo of 
the Fuiigns on that surfaco. If present only in small 
amoniit, the crust does not seem to do much injury to 
the trees ; but when thick, it partially chokes the loaves, 
and outs off the light from them, so that they become 
sickly, and fail to nourish the trees. This seldom ooours 
before autumn, which is fortunate, as there is hardly 
any practicable method of removing Fungi from trees 
snch as Oaks. The species found on Oak has received 
various names, that generally adopted being Capnodium 
quercifiiim. 

OAK GALLS. Very notioeable, because of their else, 
the peculiarities of their forms and colours,, and the dis- 
tortions and alterations that they occasionally prodooa 
on various parts of Oaks, are the Galls, so frequently seen 
by even ihe least observant spectator who passes an Oc- 
tree in autumn. The development of the Galls, and of 
their makers, is now boHoved to bo very peculiar In 
certain respects in the case of most of them ; bht only 
a few of them are here selected as examples. Galls are 
new structures budded out from stems, leaves, or other 
parts of plants, tinder the influence of a stimulus applM 
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either by lower plants (Fangi), or by animals, whiob pro* 
dace Qalls either for the protection of their youtifr 
and immature larrsB, or for their own protection at ‘all 
stages of deYelopment. The makers of Oak Galls belong 
almost entirely to the great group of Hymenopteray known 
as Cynipidm^ or True Gall Flies, almost the only exoep* 
tions being a few Midges, which merely fold down the 
lobes of leaves, making them become fleshy. 

The CynipidtB are all of small size, seldom exceeding 
Hn. in length, with a rather greater spread of wing. 
They vary a good deal in colour — from reddish-brown 
to black — ^and frequently show metallic reflections. The . 
wings are supported by a few nerves. The females pcs- | 
^ at the end of the abdomen, an ovipositor, and, by 
means of this organ, which is frequently of considerable 
length, they bore into some parts of the tree, and thereby 
gire rise to the **GaU." 

Galls are found growing from every part of Oak-trees, 
from roots and branches, to leaves, stamens, and ovaries, 
or fruits; and, in harmony with sndh diversity of sitna- 
tion, they vary exoeedingly in their appearance, consist- 
enoy, and internal atmoture ; bnt aU those of the Cyni- 
ptdm, or Gall Flies, in the strict sense, to which almost all 
the Ghdl-makers in the Oak belong, agree in this, that 
there is a central space, with walls in whiob the colls 
immediately around the space usually contain starch ; 
while outside this layer there is generally another, for 
defence, formed of thick^wslled, compact cells. In the 
central cavity lies the single, footless, pale grub of the 
Gall Fly; or, If the intrudera have destroyed the host 
lerva, two or more larvaa of the parasites may bo found 
in each Gall, generally inoloaed in separate ohambors. In 
many of the ronnded Galls there is also a considerable 
layer of beautifully arranged cells (spongy tissue) in the 
walls. Galls on the roots require to be specially sought 
for, because of their being concealed under the soil. 
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Fio. 706. Oak Galls. 


A, Oan of J>ryot§rM t§rmtnali» (Oak Apple), about two-ihinls 
tiatuTol else. 

B, Voung Root of Oak. bearing Galls ol Biorhiza aptem, nbout 
two-tblrds natural siza These Galls vary much in size, and are 
often crowded Into a mass, and fused together. When frenh, 
they are red, and rather fleshy ; but. In drying, they become 
dark brown and hard. They are belieTed to be the autumn 
form of the cycle to which “Oak Apples" belong as the 

mmer form. The invects that emerge from them are all 


Hie Gall of Biorhiza aptera (see Fig. 705) is one of the 
commonest. The others* do not oall for further notice 
here. Galls on the main stems are not very numerous. 
Far more conspicuous and important are those formed 
on the branches. Many of these arc modified buds ; 
numemus others are conspicuous Galls formed upon the 
leaves, usnally on their lower surface; and still others 
are itamens or ovaries, changed in structure by the 
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Oak Oalla — conftnued. 
punctures of the parent insects. On the Continent of 
Europe, nearly 100 different forms of Galls have bcon 
found on Oaks; and in Britain, the number of foi 
already observed reaches nearly forty. Among the 
more widely-known Galls may be mentioned the Oak 
Apple (see Fig 705), found, in May and June, on 
the twigs, as an oblong mass, from lin. to 2in, 
long, covered with a smoo^, green and red skin, above 
a layer of soft tissue, in which are imbedded numerous 
larva, each one in a hard -walled cell or chamber in 
the centre of the Gall. The Cotton Oall resembles a 
ball of white cotton wadding surrounding a number of 
minute thin - walled chambers, each occupied by one 
larva of small size. The whole mass may roach a size 
of lin. or more across, and is very conspicuous, as it 
hangs attached to the male catkins in May and June. 
The Devonshire, or Marble, Gall of the Oak is very 
easy to recognise, as it is about the size and form of a 
boy's marble, green and soft when young, but brown 
and hard when mature. Two or more of the Galls often 
join together during growth, and form irregular masses. 
In the centre is a small cavity, inhabited by the larva. 
It is said that this Gall was introduced from the Con- 
tinent, ^nd was first observed in Devonshire , but, w hat- 
ever its origin, it is now abundant in many parts of 
Britain. Experiments have not succeeded in rearing 
males, but have yielded many female Gall insects from 
these Galls, and, along with them, seventy or more kinds 
of insects that live in the Galls, either as guests 
(inquilines) or as true parasites. The name of the Gall- 
maker is Cynipz Kollari. The Artichoke Gall, formed 
by Aphilothrim gemmcB^ very much resembles a miiiiaturc 
Artichoke, about lin. long, formed of scales, with a central 
chamber like a small acorn. Various kinds of bud Galls 
are too small to bo found without careful search, and 
are of interest chiefly because of the relation of some 
of them to other oonspiououH forms that disfigure young 
Oak-trees in pleasure grounds. 

The leaves boar many onrious forms of Galls, some 
of them BO oonspionous that they cannot have escaped 
the notice of even the least observant. One that causes 
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Fiq. 706. Oak OALia. 


A. , 1, Cluster of Galls of Aftdrieus ourvalvr in Oak Leaves, about 

natural size; 2, Gall in Transverse Section, shov^ing small 
inner Gall. 

B, Oak Twig, with two Gnlh of AphUotknx eollans, natural size. 

much damage is the work of Andrirutt curvator (nee 
Fig. 706). It is produced on the midrib, or leafstalk, 
and causes a marked bend, or twist, in the leaf, or 
at its base in the branch; *the Gall forms a green 
swelling, about the size of a pea. Inside this lies a 
small, brown, kidney -shaped inner Gall, which, when 
ripe, is quite free from the inside of the wall of the 
large chamber. The Currant Galls, resembling trans- 
Inoent currants, pale, with purple or red mottlings, 
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and very juicy, are common, in May and June, on the 
lower Hurfaoes of leayea, and on oatkine, whore they 





Fra. 707. Oak Oaus. 


A, Galls of Jfeuroterus UniifularU (Oak Spangle Qalla)— 1, On 
Lower Soiface of Ijud ; 2, Removed from l<ear ; 3, Flat Section, 
Bbowing round Chamber in centre where the Larva lives; 4, 
TnuiRverse Set'iion, in autumn, showing Form while still uu 
the Leaf, with %ery small Chamber; o, Transverse Section 
of Qall in following spring, showing changed Form and 
much larger Chamber. (Nos. 4 and 5 are about four times en- 
larged.) 

B, Galls of Spathegcuter haeearum (Currant QaUs of Oak)— 1, Upper 
Surface of heai, showing Galls pruiecting through ; 2, Lower 
Surface of Leaf, showing three Gdls, of krhich the Upper is 
cut through to show the Ijarval Chamber; 3, Male (Jatkin 
bearhig Galls. ( AU the flgorw are a little mnaller than natural 
size.) 


look like bunches of Cnmnts (see Fig. 707). The inseote 
{Spathegoiter baccarum) are easily reared from these Galls, 
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Fto. 7D8. Oak Oaixs. 


A. 1. Galls of Ihvaphanta fidU on Lower Surface of Oak 1^, 
slightly smaller than natural site; 2, Transverse Section, 
showing Larval Chamber. 

B, 1, Gall* of SpatiugatUr Ttuehenbgrai on a Yom natni^ 

size; 2, GaU enured. These Gaus are violet, with a velvety 
surfaoa are soft, and are eaten by the larva till the wall becomes 
veiT thin. They appear tn May and June ; and, though not 
re^ed from SitMn^helieved to ^ the Galls that complete 

tl» <^)l« with th«M Of " - 


U O* latter an ooUaoted whan ftiUr matun, and pn- 
Tented ir^ becoming either too dry or moul^. Drye* 


<Mc G«lls — continued. 

phanta foUi produces a globular CKdl on Gie baokhof learee. 
It may reach fin. in diameter, but the central chamber is 
small, the walls being thick, though soft and spongy. The 
surface becomes yellow and red. Bee Fig. 708. Dryo* 
phcMta divua also forms Galls on the lower surface of 
leares, but the Galls are generally flattened, oral bo^es, 
much smaller than the ]a8t*named, with harder, but 
thinner, walls. They are also more abundant though- 
out the country. Oak Spangles are among the most' 
curious of Oak Galls. They ooour on leares, almost always 
on the lower surface. Three kinds hare been distin* 
guished in Britain, agreeing in bein| circular, about ' 
lin. across, and, while on the leaf, quite thin, though 
bearing a very slight prominence in the mid^e. The 
commonest is coyered with rusty brown hairs; it often 
nearly coyers leayes. See Fig. 707. Of the other two, 
one bears similar scattered hairs, and has margin 
tamed up; while the third is green or pnrple*r6d, and 
smooth. All are the work of insects belonging to the 
group Neuroierus, and which are named N. lentieuXarUf 
N, lmviu»culu8t and N. fumipewiia. Another species of 
this genus (N, nwnimalxK) makes Silky Buttra Galls, 
so called from their resemblance to tiny, round, flattened 
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Fio. 709. Oak Gaua. 

A, Galls of Neuroienw nwnUnuUit (BUky Button Gslls of Qak>— 

1, liower Surface of licaf, bearing many, about natutal slse: 

2, Gall sbowing the depressed Surface^ enlarged: A Gall 
seen from the Hide ; 4, GiDl in Section, showing smsll central 
Chamber for Larva, hollow Border cut through at meh side, 
and short Footstalk. 

B, 1, Three Galls of Spaih^gatUr vetieatrix (Blister Gslls of Oak 
Leaves) in a liCaf, natural size ; 2, Ttansvm Section of Ltaf, 
with Gall, showing very small Larval Obsmber. 


buttons, ooyered with brown silk threads (see Fi^. 709). 
These Galls are often formed in myriads on the lower 
sarface of the leayes, so as, in some oaseii to oorer 
it almost entirely in autumn. Yet another ^ Gall, cl 
yery frequent ooourienoe, is so inconspicuous as to be 
easily oyerlooked in the leares, in which, teiag Jnue, 
it looks like a mere low blister, about fin. aeross (eee 
Fig. 709). The insects reared from these Oalli haye 
bm named Spatkegartgr vsncofrie. This msgr be called 
the Oak Blister Gall. 

In acorns, at times, (Stalls are to be fomid iU' the 
seed, though the outside of the acorn shows no ilgu i 
of insect work. The interior is broken up hp nuttia* 
rous small oyid spaces, in eaob of whioh Utos 4 SBiall 
’ (Awificue glmMm)* ’ ' 

lliese brief notee must soiBoe tit the moatO 
forms of Osk Galls; and attention must now Ml ditpbled/ 
for a little to oertaln points in the life of theGiH*«wctil^ 
pcdnts whiidi, for a oonaidecable ilme^ seeased^to d«& 
plsnation, but whieh are gradually infZffngMta telfghfc , 
thanks to the eareful experimente and o^oOfittipa. 
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•aftMttologiftt, tmong whom fteads Br. Adler. 

^EHm I^Uowia^ we two Tory noteworthj peonliwitiee oon- 
eeeM with meoy Oak Galls i (1) From certain kinds, 
«.ph, Befonshire Qell, Oek Spanfflea, Ac., females alone 
hare been reared (sometimea in thonsands), while from 
otflMMe males as well as females are readily obtained 
fas etaflnement. Where females alone emerge from Galls, 
Gmv lej egvs that prodnoe larva), thoi^h nnimpregnated. 
Bnt we can hardly imagine that this mode of repro- 
dtsetion can go on perpetually without requiring to be 
feiiiKvigotated by the influenoe of males. (2) Certain 
kinds of Galls appear only in early summer j e.g., Currant 
Gall, Blister Gall, and Oak Apple. The inieots emerge from 
the Galle in June or Jnly, and may be observed to lay 
their eggs at onoe on the twigi, bnds, or leaves; yet 
|I0 teaoe of the Galls can be seen before the succeeding 
spring. In like manner, many Galls are met with only in 
aata^, e.g., Osk Spangles, Silky Button Galls, Ao., 
nnd the insects emerge from them in spring, lay eggs 
m the Oaks, and disappear, bnt the Galls re*appear only 
in antamn. 

The inaeota reared from each form of Oak Gall arc 
distinguishable, hy an expert, from those reared from 
every other foam, the differences affecting form and size 
ot the ovipodtoe, wings, and» other important otgiwa, as 
wdl M Saeh minor points as oolonr. Formerly, it was 
very dlAoelt to understand alike the oonstanoy with 
whkh only females emeqred from some GaHs, and the 
(euppoeed) length of time between the punotnxe of the 
plant by the parent Gall Fly, and its resnlt in the forma- 
tion of a Gall, some months later. The explanation of 
bbth dmonltiea now seems afforded to ns in the dis- 
eoveiy, int annonnoed from the United States by Mr. 
WelNi, in 1870, but chiefly wrought out and enforoed 
in ito iq^plieation to the life^iatory of Gall Flies (Opni- 
pUm) ly Ihr. Adler. This explanation is, that most of 
thiM inwets appear in two annual broods; that these 
breede differ tiom one another in the Galls formed by 
kew, no well ee in the struotarel oharaoters of the mature 
ineeetej in abort, that the insects and their Galls alike 
we dUttorphic^a unisexual brood appearing in winter 
or apring , laying eggs, though unimpregnated, and pro- 
jlnekHr Gelle in early snmmer, from which emerge, In 
ft monttn or tw(b ineeoke differing eo much from ikeir 
pftfpttte (makers of the Galle) that they have been re- 
iftgeneea different from the latter. The later brood 
peWlHi melea •• well ee femelest these pair, and the 
leme^ prodnoe Gelle eimilar to thoae with which the cycle 
«M begw Bueh a cycle has now been traced in many 
ot out natfare Gall FUea. Subjoined are noted only five 
aociii W^dee, all dgured above, sinoe even to ennmerate 
hB fke eeeee would exceed the space availakle here. The 
i0O tpm$ of Gelle ere, in eaoh oaae, placed in the same 
tbe epefatg or ewly summer form to the left, the 
ftVililim iwi to the right They are as foUowet 


cureoior. 



bomarUm. 

fmhMhorgi, 

oooiiBatrio, 


Aphilothria eoUartt. 
Btorhka opiera. 
jyemoisriM UnticiUari§, 
Df^ephawta folU, 
Bewroisrus nwmamaiu. 


J dl eftee eHdeni that, if this theory of the exis- 
et' dkimt p k iitu among Gall Flies be true, it 
‘■Iw the probteme, stated above, in regwd 
MCte ekme being reared frequently, and 
tebgyeil .between the puncture and the 

1%. ia seldom neeeseary to take active 
^4ni^ the aedbem ot Oak GaOs, elthongh, at 
’ eWCnee of the leaves— almost every 
^ tt-^beew one or more Gells, endh as 
otMe ot the omeller Rnds. Their 

"I ' k m i‘e trft I vw ^ to- 



Oftk Oftllft— couMnusd. 

rially — a fortunate oircumstonoe, eince remedies oould 
scarcely be applied with sucoeae to huge trees, or even 
to Oak-bushes. Almost the only GsU deserving to be 
mentioned as distorting twigs and leaves, is the work of 
Andr%cuB cumafor. The snpposed second stage of this Gall 
is a tiny ei^-iihaped excrescence, half hidden among the 
leaf scales in buds ; the insect reared from it has been 
named AphUothnw rollarU. Where so many occur as to 
injure the plants, the best remedies are to hand-pick 
and to destroy the Galls. Another Gall t^t ocoasionidly 
distorts the branches of Oaks, though much less often 
than the last-mentioned kind, is that of Andrieua 
wifiator : it is a swelling at the tips of the young twigs. 
In the centre is a cup-shaped hollow, closed above by a 
thin membrane; and at the bottom of the hoUow is a 
small, ovate, brown, very thin inner Gall. The insects 
emerge in July, and there are both males and females 
amongst thorn. The GoU believed to alternate with this 
is globular, scarcely over iin. across, green, and smooth ; 
and is formed in the buds in antnmn, remaining concealed 
in the bnd scales. The insects emerge in early spring, are 
all females, and have been named Aphilothria glohuU, 

OAT, or OATS. Boo AwftM, 

OB. This term, used in the composition of Latin 
technical terms, signifies inversion; e.p.. ohovato means 
inversely ovate ; obkmccolafs, inversely lanceolate, Ac. 

OBCOXBBSBSBB. Compressed, so that the two 
■ntnres of a fmit are brought into contact; flattened, 
back and front. 

OBOOVXCAXk Inversely conical. 



Fro. 710. OacojiDATB axd BErusE Leap. 


OBOOBBAT8. Inversely cordate. An Obcordate 
and retuse leaf is shown at ^g. 710. 

OBBUBOABXA. Included under BudbooUft (which 
ses). 

OSSBOBTIA (so called after Oberon, the Fairy 
King, in allusion to the quaint and variable forme of 
the plant). Osd. Orehidem. A genus comprising about 
fifty species of stove, epiphytal, tufted orchids, natives 
of tropical Asia, Austria, and Ike Mascarene and 
Pacific Islands, lowers smi^, in numerous dense, eub- 
oylindrioal racemes, or spikes, sessile, or shortly bodi* 
cellate; sepals free, sub-equal; petale narrower, or 
shorter, thim the sepals; lip sessile, usually concave. 
Leaves distiohons; sheath compress^, equitani Hie 
speciea are of bota^cal mote than hortionltaxal interest. 
Those deeoribed below will grow attached to bliH^ ol 
wood, suspended near the glass, in a warm, moist 
house. Care must be taken to guard against sup^uons 
moisture, both at the root and in the air, espeoially 
during winter. Propagation is effected by dividng ike 
tufts. 

O. ftMMdlft (stemlssB-lsaved). JL orange, numerous, on a long, 
cylindrical raeame ; sepals and petals uniform, omte, slngttlar& 
rsflo]^; lijp sub-quadrangular, thrse-lobed. the mUMUe lobp fal- 

lobed ; oolunin very short. Spring. L stemlesB, few. the } 

Utjy, recuned, loufftcum^ 

O, frUUllallft (IrisJaaTed). A spnoapm of A tsMtensCa * 
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OBB8XA. A ^ynonjm of Foduthei (wbiob •##). 

OBUOBXBB-TBBB. A oommon name of JB$eulu» 
ffippocastanwn. 

OBUQUB. Uneqnal-ridod, or slanting. 

OBLOBO. Elliptical, and obtuse at either end ; e.g., 
the leaf of some species of ifumex, Sedum, Ao. 



TlO. 711. OBOTATB LBAP. 


OBOTATB, or OBOVOZD. Inrerselj egg-sbaped, 
sritb the broadest end uppermost. An O^rate letJ is 
shown si Fig. 711. 

OB80USTE. Hardly eridont. 

OBTV8B. Blunt, or rounded. 

0BVBB8B. A term applied in precisely the some 
manner as Ob (which see). 


OBVOBBTB. Haying one part rolled upon another. 

OOBZAATBD. When a broad round spot of one 
colour has a different-coloured spot wiUiin it. 

OOKBA (from Oehne, the old Greek name, used by 
Homer, for the Wild Pear, to which the foliage of this 
gonna bears some resemblance). Obd. Oehnaeea. A 
genus comprising about twenty-flye species of stoye, 
eyergreeu shrubs, natiyes of tropical Asia and tropical 
sad Southern Africa. Flowers yellow, racemose, rising 
from below the leayes, from the wood of the preceding 
year; sepals fiye, coloured; petals fiye to ten; pedicels 
artionla^d. Fruit succulent, of flye, ten, or fewer 
carpels, placed on the enlarged receptacle. Leayes 
alternate, deddnous, serrulate, rarely enthrn. coiiaoeous, 
shining, thickly neryed. Seyeinl species are yeiy orna- 
mental, but the undermentioned are probably the only 
ones in oultiyation. They thriye best in a compost of 
sandy peat and flbry loim; plenty of drainage is yery 
essentii^ Propagate^ during summer, by cuttings of 
half-ripened riioots. 
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and similar In colonr ; mn It are placed the black, seed-llke 
hodiss, about the slie of Peas, wblcb are realljr the carpels, sad 
these pres en t a striking contrast with the bright crimsoa re- 
csptaele and edyx. L narrow, elHptiesl, bright green, Bsrrited. 
A 4ft. to 6ft asRS leone, 1820 end 1882. A remarkable and 
handsome plant 


OiULHAOBJL An order of trees or shrubs with 
wateiy juios, sparsely eoattered oyer the whole of the 
tzopunU regimis (mostly In Amsrion). Flowers harm- 
aphrodits, dten large and showy, usually panieulate, 
rarely aadUary and soUtnry, or fasdeulatsi sepals four 
or fiye, frss, imbrioatod; pe^ ffys, rsrelj four or ton, 
free, longer than the eai^ deoiduous, spreading, enh- 
eea^, Imbricated or cemy^nte. Fkult a tope or berry. 
Leayes sltcmate, stipulsie, highly glabrous, simple (in 
cue genua piiinsts), oorlMeous, fr^uontly with serrated 
msri^, often thic^ uerred; ettpnlee yarylng. Some 
of the epecies po a seea tonle properties.' Tbs mrIsb of 
Oomphia Je^topita are ediUs. The order ooutsins a 
dosen genera and about 140 spsoles. The priuoipel genus 
is Oomphip. 


OCH&AOBOVS, or OOBBBOBB. Baring the 

colour of yellow oohre. 

OOBBABTHB. A synonym of TnrpUUB (whkh " 
sse). 

OOKBBA. A term applied to a membranons .tnbnler 
stipule, formed by the oonaolidatien of two opposite 
stipules, and through which the stem passes. 

OOKBOOABFUS (from oehror, yellow, and hafpo$, 
a fruit; alluding to the colour of the fruits). Syw. 
Calyeaedon. Obd. QuUifefw. A genua comprising about 
half-a-dossn spscies of stoye trees, natiyes of Asia, tropical 
Africa, and the Maaoarene Islands, llowsrs pblygamons, 
dispoited in lateral or axillary short oymss or famolos; 
petiUs fonr. Leayes opposite or tsmatslj whorled, eoria- 
oeons. The species dssoribed below is probably the only 
one yet introdnoed; it thriyes freely In a sandy loam 
oompoat. Propagation may be effected by outtings of 
the ripened wood, inaertod, with the leayee inta^ in 
Band, under a glaiM, in moiat heat. 

O.BlH 0 Minn(AfHcanl. fr. with a brown and thick rind, and a 
yellow pulp, twice the alaa of a man’a flat, round. L oblong, 
scumlnafeem ahlaing dark griwn, abounding In a yellow, raainoua 
gum. A AOfL Tropical Africa. Syn. Mammea d/Hsto. 


OOBBOLBVOVA Whitiah-yellow. 

OOKBOMA (from ochVot, pale; referring to the 
colour of the ilowen). Obo. Malvaeem. A monotypio 
genus. The apeoies ia a atoyo eyergreen tree. It thriyea 
in a rich aandy loam. PropagaM by cuttinga of half- 
ripened side-ahoots, inserted in sand, nnder a bell glass, 
in heat. 


O. Lagopnn (bareh foot). /L nnla brown or yellowiah, largo, 
erect ; Mundea aolitary, terminal, one-fiowered. Capsule more 
than Ift. long. 1. eordata, fire to Beven^uiglad, rather lobed, 
tooUileted, ^wny benaatb. A 40fl West Indi^ 180A 


OOHBOFT8B18 (from ochrot, pale, sad pterft, a 
Fern; in rofsrenoe to the colour of ths plaat). Omu* 
FiUcet. A monol^pie genus. The sp^es is an extremely 
rare and beautiful stoye Fern, requiring an abundanes 
heat and moisture to grow it sucoessfully. It thriyee 
beat in a oompoat of peat and sand, with a Uttis 
loam added. For general culture, ws Fnmn. 


O. (pale), etf. 2ft. long, naked, fiwdt about the mme 

lengtA about 1ft broad, deltoio, quadiiphinstifld ; lower pinnules 
So. to 4in. loiuL 2ln. broad, their aegmenta out down to the rseBa 
below, with ouong, toothed, lower iobeo. serf marginal, kana* 
yeraely oblong, occupying the apteea of the Icbsa of tbesagmenta : 
involucre the same shape sa the aoms, formed of the idBexec 
martin of the frond, with which It colacldea In textnra and 
eoyering the aonia. Msu^ns. (B. S, F. 17B) 


OCHBOSZA (from ochroa, pale yellow; Alluding to 
the colour of the flowers). Bths. BleslwHo, Loetona. 
Obd. Apoeynaeom, A genua oomptising about a doiSn 
ipeoies of stoye trees, sUied to Csyhero, nativas hf ibg 
Maaoarsne Islaads, tropical AuatraUsi the llalayaB Axdhl*^ 
pelsgo, and the Psoiflo Islands. Oalyx flya^acMt ^ 

ooroUa funnsl-ahapsd, flye-lobed; qymes pedBuoBiate, at 
ths tips of the branohsa Lsayss whonod ar Mtiy 
oppotite or aoattorsd, slender, and thickly penfllfdlnsd, 
The two Bpeeics here gxyen are probably ike mily <m«i , 
yet introdnoed. For onltore, esc TabiariiMittblitlMMA 

^on5?”j2!a ^tlS^irsr^ f«^!ln?tiScA^Sbef^*^ 
Isneeolsta ohtnee cr snbaeiua Ba. to 6 Ib« 1o^|^ 
l|fii. broad, often spottsd; Buaglns net revclSia „ _ 
fSt Itotitlns, AaTlTSA flTxT 0. msMilala. CA B 1 
nndmr name of <M«is nndtilsfa^) 

0.aillFlta^p4Mi^ A ydflQw^tonnAayj 

^SSeouirtop fiesB, usnaUy thms^Ta^ 

Aa 

O* maaolBtB (apottsd), A ayaonym of 0. lerteatia 

OCXMUX (from OlHnum, the eld dciek 
by Tbeo^iratins). BssIL Inctedlag A* 

OepfiMim. OtDi Xobiafea. A Mtts eff baA^ 
to-ikmbs, or small shiabs, madly 
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wwoii regions of the globe. Flowers often white, small, or 
tnedioore ; whorls six to ten-flowered, disposed in terminal, 
shdplOi or t»anioalate racemes ; braots rarely exceeding 
the flowers. Few of the species have any horticultural 
yalne, though O. Banlicum is largely grown in pots, on 
the Continent, for room decoration. For culture, &c., of 
the annual species, esc Basil, Swsst. The shrubby kinds 
may be increased by cuttings of the young shoots, in- 
serted in sandy soil, in a frame, and kept shaded until 
rooted. All like well* drained, rather dry, sandy loam. 



Fla. 712. Portion ov Plant and Pikcb of Detached 
Inflorescence of Ocimum Basiucvh. 


0« 1lai111fHilH Common, or Hw«et Basil. JL white; rareiuea 
simnla August. L petlolate, ovate or oblong, narrowed at the 
t... 3 ,allttletoothed. A 1ft. Warm regions of Asia and Africa, 
1649. Besot or ascending annual See Fig. 712. 

0 . *»n**** (bosiV). white, in simple racemes ; calyces longer 
than the pedtow. July. I petiolate, ovate, narrowed at both 
e 9 ds,almost«ntiM,canesoent beneath. A. 1ft. Madturascar, Ac., 
Plant erect, herbaceous, pubescent. (B. M. 2462.) 

0. IMtrtllngABI (febrifuge). A synonym of 0. w'ride. 

0, fllaBMttlOMm (thready), fi. white, rather large, in simple 


fi, white, rather large, in 

iRoemea ; corolla four times as long as the calp. July to October. 


0, Mlontfltllllllt (small-flowerad). yf. small, arranged in whorls 
of in termm leafless racemes ; corolla nearly white. May. 
f. rather long-stalked; youim ones oblong, acumiiiated ; older 
' cnee Sin. or'more long, brosaly ovatejjumte, serrated. A Bln. to 
KHn. West Indies, iSm* Annual M. 2996, under name of 
0, fnonhmtun.) ^ 

0, iBittlanuil (leasts Bush Basil. /L white, in short, simple 
tioenns; wbons' loose. Summer. 2. on long petioles, ovate, 
iimoat or quite entire. Stem erect, finely puhe^nt A 6in. to 
BtR. Chlfl^m Annual 

0* tMSMtflMWt (mountain). A synonym of 0^ mteranthunu 
0b anBflllBlMiiiS (Scutellaria-UkeX A synonym of Cfolexu 
mttmrMd§9, 

greeidAb-wbite, in branched racemes ; corolla 

_ J calyx. July to October. I petiolate, ovate- 

icumiiiited, orenated, narrowed at base, glabrous or 
QB tte llhB; floial ones bract-formed. Stem shrubby, 
^ tP 4ft. West Africa, 181A Theleaves of this 

RMd ht the manner of tea, as a febrifuge, at Sierra 
jrthe name of Fever Plant. (B. B. 763, under name of 

. .«0OCeA«wM to be the native name of the tree in 
SttV> OHodttphm, Obb. Laurinea, A largo 
'^almiat SOO ipeoiei) ttove or greenhouse trees, 
' or/fWlly dRwbi, tiie most part natives of tropical and 
A0moa, a feW being found in the Canary 
MMli Ikntttt Iflfloa, and the Maaoarene Ishuids. Flowers 
hijMlK (»r rarely digbtly tomentose, disposed in 

; tenikiaid pedanoiikte paideleB; perianth 

Uteh segments six. Leaves 


Dootea — contimted, 

alternate or scattered, rarely almost of^osite, coriaceous, 
lionnivoinod. The undermentioned is probably the only 
species yet introduced. It thrives in well-drainod loam, 
and is propagated by cuttings of the young ripened wood, 
inserted, daring summer, in a sandy soil, under a bell glass. 

O. Inillata (blistered), JL m^n, remarkably small, mceinose. 
2. olive or brownish-green, aliernate, coriaceous, elliptical, entire, 
scute, rather obtuse at base, and having at the axils of two or 
more of the lower costal veins on the under side, deep pits nr 
hollows, exhibiting on the upper side corresponding elevations 
fwhence the speciiic nanioX Gape of (Joo<l Hope. Qreeiihuuse 
tree. (B. M. wSl, under name of Oreodapkne buMia,) 

O. oallfhntoa. Se» UmballnburU oaUftmlom, 
OCTADMHXA (from okto, eight, and deame, a 
bundle; in reference to the eight pollen masses). Obd. 
Orehidece. A genus comprising only three speoios of 
stove, epiphytal Orchids, natives of J'amaioa and San 
Domingo. Flowers mediocre, shortly pedicellate; sepals 
almost of equal length, somewhat spreading; petals a 
little broader than the sepals; lip at base of column 
nearly ereot ; peduncle terminal, simple or slightly 
branded. Leaves linear-lanceolate, distichous, some- 
what rigid, not fleshy. 0. monfana, the only species 
in cultivation, is a singular little Orchid, more ourious 
than beautiful. It succeeds in an intermediate house, 
planted in a small teak basket, using a compost of peat 
fibre, sphagnum, and bits of obarco^. Water must be 
liberally supplied during summer, and, to a considerable 
extent, withheld during winter. 

O. mo&tlUUA (mountain), Jl. white, suffused with a fulvous 
colour ; sepals and petals lanceolate ; lip oblong-linear, crenu- 
late; raceme terminal, few-flowered. October. 2. distichous, 
serrulate at apex, linear-lanceolate, sheathed at base. A. 6In. 
Bio Janeiro, 1826. (B. M. 2823, nnder name of Oetomena 

tterrtUifolia») 

OCTMXHMOVB, Having eight stamens. 
OmrOOYNOWS. Having eight styles. 

OCTOMfilRXA (from okfo, eight, and mens, a part; 
in alluBion to the pollen masses). Stn. Aapegrenta, 
Obd. Orchidem, A genns of greenhouse, epiphytal ()robids. 
Nearly a score species have been described, although, pro- 
bably, not more than three have been introduced ; they are 
natives of Brasil, Guiana, and the West Indies. Flowers 
whitish or yellowish, inoonspionous, in dense, sessile 
clusters; anther-bed rotnndate, rostellum short; pollinia 
eight. Leaves oblong, linear, or sub-tereto. Stem de- 
veloped. These ourions little PlourothaHis-liko epiphytes 
are frequently imported along with Bromoliads, about the 
bases of which they gFow on the trunks of large trees. 
For their cultivation they require greenhouse treatment. 
They thrive in pots of peat and sphagnum, and require 
abundance of water at idl times. 

O. gnunlnlftollA (gnue-leavodX Jl. pale yellow, with two red 
spots; perigonal divisions ovate-uuioeolate, interior little 
shorter ; Up cnneate-oblong, blunt, or minutely denticulate at 
the summit, obliquely two-crested, and with two short lateral 

la May. 2. lanceolate-linear. A. 6in. West 

M. 2764.) 

k (Saunders*). A psl® yellow, with three 

purple stripes on the sepals and petals; up ocbre-coloured ; 
disk and oalU mauve, streaked In front, and numerously 
dotted. Winter. 2. thick, terete, subulata Brasil, 100. 

A synonym of Octadennia 

0» trtoolor (three-colouiedX JL white, small. 2. cuueate- 
oblong, tessellated with puiple beneath. Brazil 1872. 

OOTOmUA (of Don). A synonym of MtUt 
(which see). 

oonraiA A synonym of OeimtUB (which eve), 
0]>88, 0ZB88. A Greek tezmiiiation, signifying 
similarity; e.;;., Phyllodes, leaf-like. 

OBOirrAJISHXA (from odoue, odontos, a tooth, and 
oden, a gland; in aliasion to the five-toothed glands). 
SiVB. AnuolohUBf Cfglieadema. Obb. Apocynacdm* A 
genus eomprising about eighteen epeolet of stov^ Maudeut 
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slinibB, natives of tropioal Amorioo^ mostly Brazil and 
Gniana. Flowers yellow, showy, disposed in loose, often 
larir^, rarely few-flowered and scarcely branched cymes; 
calyx flve-parted ; corolla funnel-shaped or sub-b^o- 
orateriform. Leaves opposite, penniveined. O. speciosa, 
probably the only species in cultivation, perhaps does 
best when planted out in a {nrepared border in the stove, 
and the long shoots trained along the rafters. If cul- 
tivated in pots, a fairly liberal amount of root-room 
must bo accorded; and thorough drainage is always 
essential. Good turfy loam, pieces of charcoal, a hand- 
ful of coarsely-crushed bones and sharp sand, make a 
compost in which the species succeed well. Insects 
must be kept in cheek by fumigation, or the use of 
one or other of the inseotioides mentioned in this work. 
Odontadenias are propagated by cuttings of the young 
shoots, which strike readUly in bottom heat. 

O, speolOM (showy). JL bright yellow, shaded with orange, 

large, of good form, and delicately scented. 1. large, oblong- 

ovate, acute, quite smooth, dark green. Trinidad, 1854. 8VN. 

Dipladen ta tiarrUL (B. M. 4825.) 

ODOVTAJLSBSVA. Included under Alyseum. 

ODOVTOOIiOBSini (from odousy odontoSt a tooth, 
and gloem, a tongue ; referring to the tooth-like prooesses 
on the lip). Including Meaospinidium (some of the 
plants grown in gardens under the generic name of 
Meeottpinidium^ belong to the genus Cochlioda). Obd. 
OrrhtdeeB. This genus comprises, according to some 
authorities, over one hundred species of handsome, stove 
Orchids, inhabiting the Andes of tropioal America, from 
Bolivia as far as Mexico. Flowers with spreading, free 
sepals; petals nearly equal; lip with its base parallel 
with the column, and its limb deflexed and generally 
crested in various way8'«; column usually long, narrow 
at the base, and oarod, or winged, at the summit ; pollen 
masses two, with a narrow caudicle attached to an 
oval gland. Leaves in nearly all the species onsiform, 
usually sub- coriaceous in texture, linear- lanceolate or 
simply lanceolate, complicate at base, tapering to a more 
or less acute point. This genus is distinguished from 
Owidxum by the column being long and narrow, or, at any 
rate, not swollen, at the base^ and by the base of the 
lip being always parallel with the face of the column. 

For purposes of cultivation, the Odontoglossums may 
be divided into two groups, comprising (1) all those 
species which require the treatment of on intermediate 
house, t.s., a temperature not lower than 50deg. to 
55deg. in winter, and correspondingly high in summer ; 
and (2) those whioh will thrive in a cool house, from 
which frost only is excluded, or, for safety, say, where the 
temperature will not fall below 40deg. Many of these 
plants, os weU as other orchids, are found at very high 
elevations, whore, at some seasons, they are visited by 
slight frosts and snow. Beoently, many species of Odonto- 
gtoaeum have been sucoessfully cultivated out of dpors 
under the shade of treos, and where the atmosphere 
about them could not become too parched. The plants 
are hung up. either in baskets or on rafts, exactly as 
when cultivated under glass, and are syringed frequently 
in dry weather ; they are not injured, but, on the 
contrary, much benefeted, by frequent showers of rain. 
It is probable that, os these and other orchids become 
cheaper, they will be cultivated at much less oost 
than at present, and no doubt outdoor oultivation, 
for at least a portion of the year, will be adopted 
for a great number of those from cool and temperate 
climes. £ven those from warmer regions would most 
probably be improved by open-air cultivation during our 
hot season. For the speoies requiring warm-house treat- 
ment, and whioh are distinguished in the subjohied list 
by a dagger (f), the following points must be attended 
to. When making their growth, whioh ie during the 
summer, they require plenty ol water, a position near 


OdoaiogloMun—conitnited. 

the glass, where they would be shaded only from bright 
sunshine, and a moist atmosphere, with plenty of .fresh 
air about them, care being taken that the temperature 
does not fall too low through the latter. During the 
winter, they should be kept almost dry, and, in spring, 
quite dry till the flower sp^es appear, when water shonld 
bo applied liberally, and continued till the eummer's 
growth is again completed. 

The speoies grown in a oool houso do not, as ^a rule, 
require a resting season similar to the above, but 
should be kopt uniformly moist at the roots all the 
year round ; indeed, many of them grow freely all 
through the winter. None of them like direct sunshine in 
summer, but in winter they enjoy all the sunlight possible. 

It is, therefore, a good plan to place the plants in e house 
with a northerly aspect for the summer, whilst, on the 
return of the oold, dull weather of winter, they may, 
with advantage, be removed into a house with an aspect 
due south. In the United States, the Odontoglossums 
invariably make two growths a year, the one in summer, 
and the other in winter, the latter being favoured by the 
clear and bright light which prevails in North America in ^ 
winter. It should bo remembered that, whilst very few ' 
orobids — certainly no Odontoglossums — enjoy excessive 
sunlight, they are, nevertheless, much healthier and 
more floriforous when grown in a house where they can 
obtain all the light possiblo, short of the fierce sunlight 
of our summers. Generally, Odontoglossums require a 
moist atmosphere at all times, and, after a bright day, are * 
much invigorated by a gontlo dewing ovorbosd by means 
of a syringe. A few of tbo species, such as 0. C'er- 
vanieaiit 0. Londeaboroughianiini, O. Roattii Dawsontanttm, 
Ac., may be satisfactorily grown when fastened on to a 
block, formed of fern stem ; but Odontoglossums snooeed 
best when grown in baskets or in pots, using a mixture 
of peat (broken into lumps the sizo of walnuts) and 
sphagnum, with a few lumps of obarooal and a little 
sand scattered through it. Pots should be half-filled 
with drainage, and baskets covered at tbo bottom with 
a largo crook, or a few pieces of charcoal. Bound the 
top of the soil a little fresh sphagnum should be placed ; 
it will soon grow, and oovor the whole surface with a 
fresh green, and prevent excessive evaporation in hot 
weather. To establish newly-imported Odontoglossoms, 
they should be first oarofully examined, and all dead 
bulbs, soalos, and roots out away ; they may then be 
rinsed in warm water, and allowed to dry, before placing 
them in a little soil. The pots used should be as small 
as possible, all that is necessary being room for the base 
of the plant to stand in each with a little peat and 
sphagnum about it. Very little soil must be need, the 
pot being filled almost full of crooks; nnleae this pre- 
caution is taken, there is danger of the weakened plants 
being injured, and perhaps killed, by the water whioh 
would be held about them by a large body of soiL; Huey 
should be placed in a shaded part ci the house where 
are to be grown when established. It is not wfiie te 
attempt to force the plants into growth by subjecting them 
to a high temperature, as the effect of al^ongh 
promising at fiirst, is to weaken the whole, plimt by 
causing it to start into growth before it has recovered, 
from the injuries caused by importation. All, the Odemto* 
glosBums are propagated by division, none having, as 
yet, been raised from seeds in tiiis country. Mr. B;, 
Veitoh, in his paper on the “Hybridisation ^ Drohldm*’ 
read at the Orchid Conference, on Hay IMk, 
that nnmerons crosses between varions tpeotei, bw 
Mexican and New Grenadan, have been Aeq^ aa^ 
capsules, with apparently gobd seed, hai^ been prbr 
duced ; but, with t^ utmost care that could be bestcHii^' 
no progeny has yet been raised. 

The plante which are, periiaps, best }aunm vndor: ttui 
names of 0 . Phalanopris, 0 . BmVU, 0 * 4% t 
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' but whioh, in this worb, are referred to the genui^ 
ATi^ioniap will not hybridise — or, at any rate, no one, 
u|) to the present time, has suooeodod in makinfir them 
-do so — with any of the true*Odontoglotg. Certainly, it 


OdoatoglONnuii-**€(mftniied. 

Through some mistake or other, Mr. Bontham, in tlie 
“ Qenora Plontanim," asserts tho contrary. 

A considerable number of Odontoglots, which are 
generally aouorded specific rank, ore here reduced to 



i to fuTimr the Tiew hore taken of the generic 
. A'af. tho plahts in queetion, when, on the authority 
,'w!|iMsiAi yotttth and Sone, we are enabled to state that, 
otbflh' WtOtfjbM, they oroes and intercross readily. 


Terieties. In this we have been guided, to a great 
extent, by Messrs. Veitoh and Sons, who have made a 
special study of the genus, and carefully compared, os 
^ey flowered, the numerous speoiiqens of each so-oi^ed 
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species in their magnitlcout ooUeotion. Wo are indebted 

to the firm in question for permission to peruse the 

manusoript of their yet unpublished mono^aph. 

O. MnunlBAtam (tapor-pointed). A synonym of 0. JioKgii. 

O* Alenadm (Alexandni’s). A synonym of 0. erii^utn. 

O. A. Bowmanl (HowmanS). A synonym of 0. eri«p%im tfuUatwn. 

O. MMMpa (two-edged). A synonym of 0. maculatum^ 

O. Anderaonlamim (Andorson'M). A variety of 0. orinpum. 

O. aatlioxMitbiiiii (yellow-flowered). /. sulphur-coloured, 
siimll, j^winv in a flexuous mceme; lip sub-cordate at the 
Imse, three-lobed. I’eru, 1868. 

O. asperuitm (sprinkleil). A variety of 0. Eoarii. 

O. blotonaiiM (Bicton).*t 4. about liii. across, Tarying much in 
colour, most frequently yellowish-green, transversely barred with 
brownish-purple, whilst the lip is lilao, shaded with violet, or 
sometimes nearly white ; spikes about 2ft. high, bearing frvm 
twenty to tldrty flowers. April. Pseudo-bulbs and loaves orlght 
green. Guatemala, 1835. This plant was formerly a groat 
favourite, and, moreover, was the first Odontofflot which reached 
England in a living state ; but, since the introduction of so many 
fine kinds, it has gone somewhat out of fashion. It is, however, 
remarkably free m its flowering and habit of growth. (B. M. 
3812, under name of Zyaopetalum nfricantm ; B. 0. 18 : B. B. 
18W, 66.) This species has many varieties, of which the two 
following are by far Uie best : amum, in which the Hp hi pure 
white; and nuperbum, having sepals and petals heavily blotched 
with rich crim.Hon-brown, and a deep coloured rosy-purple Up. 

0* hi*v**w** (fatrX* Jl. yeUowish- white, heautltully spotted and 
freckled with maroon-crimson; sepals and petals nmrrow 
acuminated ; Up with an ovate-acuminate, crisped blade. Co- 
lumbia, 1870. A handsome plant, somewhat resemhl! 

r but with the blade of the lip much more expandei 

(B 0.28.) 

O. BlTUktU (Blunt s). A synonym of 0. critpntn. 

O* Inrewtfolliim (short-leaved), of gardens. A synonym of 
0. eoronarium. 

O, wulntfanun (keel-bearingxt Jl , » 

lanceolate, greoni'<h outside, and fum — ___ 

with keels; inside they are chestnut-brown, iMirdered with 
greenish-yellow or yellow; Up with the claw of violet colour, 
the corilate-acute anterior part being white ; panicle large, 
brancheil. f. cuneate-ohlong, ligiilatc. Pseudo-bulb^ oblong, 
two-lcaved Central America, 1^. Syn. 0. ha§tilabium /us- 
catum, (B. M. 4919 ; B. 0. 10.) 



Fig. 714. Flower of odontoglosbum Cbrtantssxl 

O. CorvantaBll (Oervaates’X*! Jl. from Un. to 2fn. across : sepals 
and petals rosy-lUac, barred at the base with crlmson-browu ; 
Up cordate or triangular, white or lilac ; spikes 6in, high, three 
toflve-flowered. March and April. I. lanceolate, solitary. Pseudo- 
bulbs angular. Oaxaca, 1846, A pretty, dwarf-mpwbig spedw. 
.SYM. 0. membrofUMmiim. See Fig. 714. (B. B. 1845, 36 ; U A P. 
F. G. i. 16.) 

O. C. deoornm (becoming). A floe variety, with hum flowers 
and more brigbtly-colonred markings than toe type. (F. M. n. e. 
254.) 

O. C. nuijtM (larger)- ^ variety, with larger and more 
brightly.spQtted flowers than the type. Mexico. 1679. 

O. C. (roneb-apoited). A handsome varie^. 

having flowers covert witn neat, purplish spots. 1878. <B.O.10.) 

0, fidnAonui (tendrilled).*t fi. milk-white^ with deep puipllib- 
fiotot dark spots on sepals, pelals, and the anterior, innriorpart 


Moatoglomram— conftnued. 

* of Up, tile basUar part of which is whitish-yellow at both 
and witii purpUah-vlolet radiating lines ; sepeds huiqeolata* aputthm 
in bristles ; p^s much broader ; lip cuneate, dUatates foiijK 
in two blunt, wavy angles, the upper part liearing an open “ " 
around tto column, the anterior expanded ; peduncles Tucmiiw 
i>r panided, many-flowered, f. linear -llgiiiate. Pwrudo- bulbs 
.. . — . - *"ig 715, for which we 

(B. M. 6317; G. C. 

U. B., V. SOS.) 

O. e, genmutinm (jewelled). A good variety, with groups 
of luanve or purple stains at the base of the sepals and 
petals. 

0« o. HniInrMiiim (Hruby’s). A variety baring flowers without 
spots, or with but few traces of them. 

O. 0 . KlAboohinnum (KlabochH A variety with much huger 
flowers than the type. 

O. ettronmiiii (Lemon-scented).*! 4., sepals and petate imre 
white, delicately lemon-scented ; Up purplcL oresoent^haiied ; 
racemes pendulous, bearing from flfeeen to thirty flowers. May. 
1. thick. Pseudo bulbn smooth, shining light green. Onatem^ 
18)0. Stn. 0. ptndulum (B. O. 6). (B. B. xxix. 3 ; F. d. B. 635.) 

O. e, allmm (white). JL white, except the crest on the claw of 
the Up. 

O. €• onaotetimi (dotted). 4. pale rose; aepala and petals 
doited with purple. 

O. c, roMOin (rose). JL having the blade of the lip deep rose. 

O. eonstrtotiim (oontmeted). 4. , sepals and petals brkht yellov^ 
with orange-brown blbtches and mra ; Up pandurate, white, tipped 
withyeUow, and bearing two conspicuous rose-coloured wots n»r 


I (Sander's).* yf., sepals and petals light odhre, 

with brown marks and stripes, lanceolate, ac^nate | up o 


cordate 


wwn orown maras anasmpeB, lanceoiaw, aciwiwiiv i uy 
at base, with two short, upright lobes ; blade large, auh-pandwate, 
acute, wavy, white, tinted with sulphur, and hariu a l^m 
purple-crimson mark between the calu, and some jp^ In front. 
Columbia m. 1881. A handsome. Hawthorn-scented variety, 
superior to the type. 

0« Coftidlnot (Coradinu’s), A variety of 0. Lin^Ueyanum, 

^ ..,^ciiocu1ate-br^^^^ 

elongated, and curiously wavy; Up large, heart-stop«^ 
somewhat In its markings, ground colour white, motcb^ wtth 
lilac and putpUsh-r^,or sometimes witii pale veUow crinum ; 
scape 1ft. or more in height^ stiff, mreot, ^pie or biWiiriied, few 
■“ many-floweri. Late qiring. L bright green, yellow 

^udo-bulbs oblong, generaUy one-leayed. Qua t ea yla 

and Mexico, 1837. * ' " — 

though leas striking 
under name of 0. 


S7. A free-flowering and easUy-giown jmjte 
king than many oflts oongenm (B. M. W8, 
). macufafum ; B. Q. 26 ; B. 0. 366.) 

Mim (sulphur-coloured). A, eopals snlplittr- 


O* e. mlBliiireiim (sulphur-coloured), 
coloured ; petals and up white, with sulf 
Mexico, iBB). " * ■ 


. At •opals 
iphur tips and 


letals and Up white, with 
A highly curious variety. 

O. ooromurlBBi (crowned).* At lepals and petals reddii^broym. 


ed^ with yeUow ; Up bright golden-yeUow ; epike eraotjjift. or 
in height, beariM from CbMr to forty 1^^ ne^ 
Imlbs large^nkledr&t, pranced at intervale along a eruM^ 
rhlaome.l6^ng a sW. oUoog leaf at the apex. .Bnm, 186K 
(B. O. O. ff n. a., A. 301; W. a A. L 87, imdir nwne M 
0. 6n^o4ifm.) 

O. o. XMi^«ni.(Day’s). A, pMals yeUow, w^ tawwnpMfWh^ 
Up with two conical acute warts on each aide of tifoiMiMr 

O. ortaltnm (bain). A etriped and blcAohoA' 
and petals lanceo&teLMumliiate : Ifo ooveiM wiB Jlg»mpi|^ 
cesses. Colombia, 1882. A very %tinet ape^ : (B, X XX 
191. A) 

je pi^'bdng — 

led; Up , obtontMumfoite, 


towaxifo biM. ll^utiflflly-orieiMd at the ini 

fo!!^tted towMSrtlM^ri^bhHS^ 
racemca pendulous, usuany fmn < ' ' 
Grenada. Tblaiionaoftbanaiac 


by a little managfincnt Ita cluM tg&wemiL^ 
year round. Itia a i^mit which Ffulee fo M f 
extent, iiotwo, of the many thonei l 

exactly aUke, and ten conslderaidi fSmMm %4 
or crfrancss in tbc flowcrs^oonatiJltly •pnmmpN 
Fig. m, for, which we are indeJM 
0. Alemndne and 0. MuniU A S. 166l£^J08»4 

O. tt, AMnyanataBm (Andereon*s)L'^, 
with eome reiy broaA ofonatnon, Ifl 
petals ovate-onlengtacntc, orined; 
tithed nuifilnB. vhmdo-1^^ t 




xw, a A. <r. a, a. 
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IMl<mtatgloiram--oonemued. 

Am MtMatmi (nuall-Hpotted). /L beautlfulhr mark«d 
ww ifinllll browniq^ on the sfloala and petals; Ifp white, 
;irtth a yellow boee and a few brown lines. A pretty sub- 
wiyiety. 

O* 0* Ofeaatartttitt (Chesterton's), /f., sepals and petals brood, 
the sepals white, with small reddish-brown transverse blotches ; 


Montogloamim — continued. 

violet line at base ; lip obovate, very flat; keels yellow. A distinct 
variety. 1678. 

O* o* flAwaolnm (yellowish). A distinct variety, with yellow 
flowers, and a very few red spots and lines. Bogota. 1880. 
(W.O.A. 1.43.) 

O. O, glgaatanm (gigantic^ Jl. white, spotted all over very pro- 



Fio. 715. Odontoolobsum ORISPUM 



fiisely with. reddish-brown, large ; spike 3ft high, bianohing, and 
many-flowered. A very fine, but tare, variety. 

O. xnttotiuii (spotted).* A well-marked variety. To the 
general features of the typical species, it adds laiver flowers, of 
a pure white ground colour, with a few well-marked eptga of a 
oopp^ red on each sepal and petal, and the slngulatly oblong- 
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Odo&ioirloMtiiu— «onftniMd. 

quadrate appendiculate lip anilaied with yellow towards the base, 
where It is matrfned with brown spots, terminating in one larger 
central one, and forming a ring around the disk. New Grenada, 
1^7. SVN. 0. AlexandrcB Bomnani <B. M. 6697, under name of 
O. Atexandrm guttatumi W. 0. A. h. 94.) 

O. o. (Jennings*).* cream-white, with many 

light cinnamon blotches, which are very numerous in the 
petals; base of lip yellow, w'ith a few cinnamon lines. 1878. 
A pretty plant, the flowers of which are said to l>e exceedingly 
like those of O c. Kwkt^nanmn, but distinct by their very crisp, 
wavy nature, ami by the Imailar callus of the lip. (it, tJ. n. m., 
ii m) 

O. o. Lelmumnl (I^hmann's) Jl. usually puritle, i^itli a brown 
tint, numerous ; liifloresoeiice bmnclietl, /. mtiier narrow , South 
Am«wica, 1880. A curious plant. 

O. e. Umbatnm (bordered), yf. milk-white ; sepals richly marked 
with lilac ; lip with numerous violet spots at the tip, and with 
yellow lamelln and a few streaks at the base ; panicle many- 
flowered. Columbia, 1870. An Interesting orchid. (R. X. o. 
183, 2.) 

O. O. BCarlia (Miss Marie Andre’s). A iieaiitiful variety, with 
pure white flowers, except two nnl spots at bast) of lower sepals, 
a few red streaks on the coluiun, and the callus tinted with 
yellow. Columbia, 1879. (1. H. n. s. 326.) 

O* 0. RiMdcerlaiiiim (Unrker’s).* yf., ground colour creamy- 
white; sepals and petoh bordered with deep violet, with a 
few chestnut-brown blotchni on their inner surfaces ; narrow 
lip, yellow at the base, with blotches of chestnut-brown, ((i. 
1873, 105.) 

0« O. StawWBSU (Stevens’), jt. white, heavily barred with light 
brown, large ; lip with a clear yellow disk. A grand form. 
(W. O. A.iR127.) 

O. o. Trtaiiaa (Triana's).* JL white, flashed, especially on the 
upiter liaif of the dorsal sepals, with rose, the tos> iiortioii 
l>eitig spotted with carmine, the dorsal sepal bearing a single 
large rosy spot , 2^m. across, crowded in a dense spike ; 
the lip is large, rounded, and two-lolied at 
the apex, white, freely spotte<l with coppery 
red Columbia, 1868. A very beautiful variet>. 

(B. M. 5691.) 


Montofloflgiia--eonftmMd. 

O. Dormawlamutt (Dorman’s).* yl. whitish, with muMMOs dsA 
spots, and resembling those of 0. eroefd^srtim ; bass of tbs up 
vellow, sometimes with a few red stripes; tip of the llp wifha 
large blotch. 1. very narrow, and short. Pseudo-bulbs diiptiioal, 
blunt, two-edged, grooved and wrinkled. 1884. 

O. Uwardt (Edward Klaboch'8).t yl. mauve-oolound, with a 
light purple hue ; Up with an ochre-coloured callus ; Infloresoenee 
many-flowered. Ecuador, 1878. (B. M. 6771.) 

O. elegaas (elegant).* sepals and petals faint yellowish, 
with narrow, brown blotches; lip yellowish, with tne apical 
tmrt white, having two long, serrate calli, and two smaU, 
acuminate, extrorse, adventitious ones marked with reddish 
spetH. Kcuailor, 1879. A natural hybrid, much resembling 
O. firrhMuui. ((Jn. xxlv. 459; W. O. A. HI. 1) 

O. CkJteottUtnnm (Galeotti’s). JL white; petals transversely 
liarred with brown at the base ; lip with a few streaks of yellow 
near the base ; raceme few’-flowered. Mexico, 1670. AlUed to 
O. »«buto«um, and very rare in oolttvation. 

O. gtofioaiun (glorious). A synonym of 0. odoratum. 

O. gimiUto (magnifleent).* JL from 4ln. to 7in. In diameter: 
sepals and imtals rich glossy orange-yellow, the basal half 
lieing transversely baiided and blotched with bright chestnut- 
brown ; Up creamy-white, more or less freckled with brown: 
scape's stout, erect, from four to nine-flowered. Autumn and 
winter. 1. lanceolate, broad, bin. to 9in. long, dark green. 
Pseudo-bulbs glaucous, thick, slightly angular, two-leaved. 
Guatemala, 18®. This is one of the most Iteantiful, the laraest 
the best known, and the easiest grown of Orchids. (B. M. 3^ ; 
B. O. 8 ; R. G. 1859,^0 ; W. O. A. ii. 79.) 

O. jr. aplaadeiia (splendid). A rare and beautiful variety, 
differing from the type in having brown markings and a 
nearly white lip, with pure purplish bars. 1872. 

O. g, WUliamalaiMim (WUllams’). This resembles the type, 
hut has slmrter, Itroader, and more obtuse petals: column 
with uncinate wings. 1881. (\V. 0. A. 163.) 

/ 


O. c. VattiiWiimn (Veitch’s).* y(., sepals and 
petals white, with a xone of mauve and some 
brown hlotcnes, broad. 1884. A fine form. 

O. «• Warneii (Warner's^* yl., seiiaN white, 
stained with rose, and 8{KittM with purplish- 
brown ; petals very broad, toothed at the edges, 
pure white; lip large, white, stained at tlie 
nase with rich yellow. Columbia, 1869. A splen- 
did form. 

O. o. »mtlloglowfiin (yeHow-Uppe<l). A variety 
witli a yellow Up, having a few lines and a large 
lob^ iilotch of brown. 188& 

Other varieties of eritpum are : atim/m, JkU- 
tonftnei, CookMoni (W. O. A, iii. 118), eip$f antis- 
nmum, rowum (F. M. n. s. 260), lOdhs- 

efnidiannitij Sandenanumt sulphureum, ami vir- 
ffimtie. 

O. orlstfttiim (crested).* yl , sepals and petals 
creamy-yellow, varying in intensity in the diffe- 
rent forms, banded or spotteil with very dark 
brown or purple, and about 2in. in diameter ; lip 
whitish, spotted with dingy brownish-purple, 
writh a radiating white crest. Pseudo-bulbs 
somewhat oval, of a light shining green, bearing 
very narrow leaves of the same hue. Peru. A 
very desirable species, althongh not so showy as 
many others. (1,11.1870,21). 

O. o. ArgnB (Argus). /. bright yellow, with pur- 
plish 8pei;kles and freckles ; lip and column 
white, with purplish markings. (1. H. ser. U, 21.) 

O. o. fiaiwrfat (canary-coloured). y(., sepals and 
petals bright clear yeUow, each with a single 
-lurpUsh bloteh. 

.. im (sUightly-creetedX d. light 

yellow, with a few septa-brown spots ; Up short, 
narrow, nearly oblong-pandnmte, apiculate, un- 
dulate, anterior MTt sepia-brown ; the front side 
of column has three violet spots on Its base, and 
some brown lines. Winter. 1878. (W. O. A. 66.) 



Fio. 716. Flower op ODONTooLOsami Hallii. 


O. o, DRjrmiiiiiii (Day’s), A variety with a rhomboid, apl- 
eulate, se^te Up, the crests on its base croRslng one 
another. 

O. oroeUUpternm (saffron-wingedX Jt. deliclonsly scanted like 
Hawthorn ; sopsh and petals Mle ycdlow, spotted with brown, 
fr^ Sn. to 3ln. across ; lip having a bllobcd, vriiite eiest, arouml 
which is a blotch of clear lemon-yellow ; spikes from Ift to Uf i. 
long, many-flowersd. August and Seputuber. Pseado-lmllm 
^prs'-sed and conical, two-leaved. Columbia, ISTR (R, X. G. 


O. Ballll (Hall s)* A. at^t 4in. aoron ; sepals a^ petals pde 
yellow, with torge chocolate-brown patches, and temiltiatihrw ; 
long pcdnUi: Mpj»we white, with a ImuUfuUyAribM mStiL 
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OdoatcKfloa«vm-»e(m^nt(«(i. 

Aiimi (halbMi-lIpped).* JL la»e, Uin. acrow» Tery 

and muneroni; amis and petw aoft creamy >whU«, 
beautifully streaked with transverse lines of whlUsh^brown ; 
Up somewhat spear<ahapedt white* with a dark rose base; 
spike 2ft., 3ft., or more h^b. much branched, and many* 
flowered. Summer. Psendo-bulbs thick, pale green, fluted, 
wftb rather dark broad leaves. New Qrenada, 1^3. A 
strong-growing, handsome speolea (B. M. 4272 ; B. O. 7.) 

0 * ll. ftwotttnill (brownisb). A synonym of 0. earini/*nm* 

O. blatllnilleiim (histrionic). A synonym of 0, lutm-purpumim 


O. BblfiDVdiiniUB (Holf ord's). 
muiiM. 


A synonym of 0. hUeo-purpur$um 


O. ZnnlMyi (Insleay's).*t , 
sepals and petals yellow, 
banded with dull teddlab-bi 


O. BonmuHlI (Horsman's). JL light anlphur-oolonr, with a few 
cinnamcm blotraes on the sepals; lip broad, wedge-shaped at 
base, with obscure teeth at the rounded outer Mrder. New 
Qrenada, 1880. 

O. Nystelx (bristly). A synonym of 0. luteo^pwrjmmim. 

Jl. from 2in. to 4in. in diameter; 
or yellowish-green, transversely 
i-brown, narrow; lip narrow, some- 
what spoon-shaped, bright yellow, dottra near the margin 
with cinnamon ; eo^pe tall, branched, bearing from five to ten 
bloatoma. 'Winter. Mexico, 1840. Ijiis greatly resembles 
0. prande in habit, but its pseudo-bulbs are more compressed, 
loikgeri and fluted. Byn. 0. Xomreneiatitifn, of gardens, (k O. 4.) 

O. X* lAOBArdUttimi (leopard-spotted). jL, aejpals and petals 
« doep fallow, barred across with bands of redaish-ciimson ; lip 
beautifully bordered all around with spots and dots of the same 
dark oMour. Mixloo, 1876. A very beautiful variety, richer in 
ita aarkinga than the type. (R. a. 866.) 

O. X. pa»tll«liaiiim (j^ther-spotted). >1., aepalB and petals 
sosatnut-hrowa, with paler jnaigin ; the whole of the lip ara- 
' besquad with rad and yellow. A fine variety. 

Ow X» vNtondMUl (ahining). JL, sepals and petals rich shining 
brown, tipped with yellow: Up large, yellow, spotted with 
purple. Mexico, 1868. A very fine form. 

0« Jpjnplhlnii (Joasphlne'e). A synonym of 0. ortipum Aader- 

(Karwln4kl*B). A synonym of 0. 

JL arranged in a close raceme ; sepals 
i-lanceolate. acute, the former incurved 
or three red-brown blotolma ; lip oblong^ 

to'a'li^wniriSttt.^ 


obtuse : Up aomawbat raniform, and deeply notohad in front ; 
^unoiea drooping, fiaMy produoed, and usually three-flowered, 
naudo-bulbs aomawbat mu, with sharp adns, sometimes almost 
iMiarloal.at othan ovate, pale green, and bearing but one leaf. 
Ooata Bioa, Mexico, 18aa A vary pretty, but rare, epedes. 
(B. K. 6778 ; a 0. 84 ; F. M. 1868; 406 ; 1 H. to ; W. O. A.T40. ) 

O* IL f^fi******-""— (Smith's). Jl. ivory-white, having a sulphur- 
omouved, xeddlsh-apotted oaUus on the lip, and an orange mns- 
varsa 1 m tajaMbllng two creeoents, in front of it 

O* Mm (knootb).* JL vary fragrant whan first expanded, 2in. to 
8|lii. aoron, numaroua, in sughily-bfaiieliad racemes; aepi^ 
and jpaUUt cbinamon-browiii banded with yetlop, the dorsal 


•aparand paWs aacamUng, tba lateral aapala defidkad : Up white 
ana vlolat smaUar andanortar than the aepMa, aaB^e, flddle- 


. film, to 
, to 4tn. 


D. long, Obisw^-— i ww w iww, Hwuwh muuw 

0 4tn. long, 8ln. to Min. broad. Guatemala, 1841 
; B. O. 16: B. B. 2 b 9: I. H. 1860, 211) Brim. 0 
0.16). 


WUV mMUWf UtgUAV 

;, obloM-lanoeolate, acute. Pseudo 


VBsr 

^1 


i (Lawianci^sX ot gardens. A synonym of 



long central daw and 

jpafc in front of the ] 

Paando-bulba found, rather flat 

and 


^ - - vuonu, apiottiate 

Ikm Um a nfown apat in front of the keala; muiklea abort 
- ^ ^ « . .. - . ColumWa, 1884. 


OdotttOBlonnnm— contenued. 

disk, and a few smaller spots near ita base ; spike lew-flowered. 
(G. C. 1872, 1068 ; W. O. A. ii. 90.) 

O. X*. llgulnre (strap-like). JL, sepals and petals orange-yellow, 
with two or three large brown blotches ; lip having an orange 
claw, and a hastate-ligulate, blunt, yellow blade, with a huge 
brown blotch on its disk. 1882. A very handsome plant 
O. L. Uira&dnm (extraordinary). This difTers from the type 
in its stiff, one-sided raceme, well-developed, rhomboid, serrate 
column-wiiM lanceolate leaves, and large, plump pseudo-bulbs. 
Columbis^ 1&82. 

O. Xiondeiboronglilminm (Lord Lomdesborougb's).* jl. light 

S ellow, racemose ; sepals and petals oblong, the latter crisped ; 
ip transversely renirorm, having on each side of its base a 
small, blunt narrow, retrone auricle : column yellow, wingless, 
bent Mexico, 1OT6. Stn. 0. cnctdmdu. (F. M. n. a 846; 
W. O. A. U. 82.) 

latum. ^ ^ y yro 

O. Inteo-purpnreaiii (yellow-purple).* j(. about Min. across ; 
sepals and petals lanceolate, acuminate, most frequently rich 
brown or purple, more or less blotched and banded with white 
or light yellow, and having a golden-yellow border ; Up white, 
with a brown base, minutely serrate; scape longer than the 
leaves, many-floweied, simple or branched, and from 1ft to 
3ft long. Winter and spring, t oblanceolate, often of a bronzy 
colour. Pseudo-bulbs conical, slightly compressed, two-leavocf. 
New Grenada. A species of robnst habit and extremely variable 
both in size of flowers and in the intensity of their markings ; 
•0 much so, ttiat hardly two specimens are alike. Btnb. 
0. AyNrix, 0. lyroglouum, 0. radiatum. (B. O. 17.) 

O. L-Pb MnpUasimum (very laigeV A fine variety, with very 
hroim sepals and petals, of a dear Ught yeUow. with a few brown 
itreake at the base, and a few large orown blotdies on the disk. 
1882. 

O. L*p, ampi^tiun (cuspidate),* Jl. ydlow, tinted with rich 
oheetnut-btown, and with a white Up, large ; sepals and petals 
rather narrow, lanceolate, acnminate, spreading; Up U|^te, 
acuminate, wavy, and toothleted, with several spUt crests in 
front of the great square mark in the centre. Ck>lnmbia, 1881. 
(B. X. O. 18C 1.) 

O, L-p. fiaoetam (weU-formed). JL, lepals light yeUow, with very 
large, rather dnnamon-ooloured blotches, lanceolate, straight ; 
petals lanceolate, straight, with numerous fine teeth, light yellow, 
covered with numerous small cinnamon-coloured blotches ; Up 
almost circular, short, findy fringed, convolute, undulate, light 
ydlow, having a radlaung semidrde of keels ; column with very 
multifld wings. 

O. L«1K. mnlvs (mule).* jl bright yellow, with dnnamon-brown 
spote. New Grenada, 1878. A very fine plant. BTNS. O. AiiM- 


onieum, 0. ffo(/!»rd{anutA. 


__ very fine plant. 

(Q. C. n. a, xlx. 460 ; B. X. O. U. 160.) 


leD*i).*>L ydlow; 

jdiad, apnte; Ito aval ,, , . 

four tirqgdar um dMed'bdow 'the flnger-UlIe 

„ J tta cvtramtty : soASsit. to 3ft. high, with unSform 
IgiWi to mofo than half its length, each arm bearing from 

In taooiMS ; sepals and 
„ I. lanceolate. PMudo- 
(B. a IL) 


O. LfP. Meptmni (soeptrex JL, sepals larger than the petals, 
deep ohooolate-brown, streaked and margined with yellow ; petals 
irregularly lobed at the edges, golden, with two or three large 
chestnut-DTOwnblotdiea; & yellow, ^tb serrated edge, dottra 
and blotohed with ohooolate. New Grenafda, 1872. ^ H. 73.) 

O. IjrogloMiim Oynttc-UppedX A synonym of O. iut«o-pur- 

O. mnmilittnm (spotted).* A of a soft deep ydlow. beautlfuUy 
barred or spotod towards the centre with rich Drownuh-orimson, 
measuring oin. to 4in. aoroes ; sepals lanceolate ; petals much 
broader: Up cordate, large, apreading, yellow, ^tted with 
brown; dusters pendent, ooniisting of about tik blossoms. 
Spring- Pseudo-bulbs short, thick. Mexico, 1838. A lovely 

, similar to that of 0. contolum. 

mum (B.G. 1869, 275). 

►. A. ll. 62.) 

O. ID. BOlFOdon (many-toothed). A synonym of 0. m. crecuiii. 

O. nmcnlntom (spotted), of Hooker. A synonym of 0. eordatum. 

O. madmane (Sierra Madre). A synonym of O. nuurilUm. 

O. marglnelliiin (dightly margined). JL, sepals and petals 
light oohreous colour, spotted with brown; Up dark reddish- 
brown, with a yellow maigln and yellow-tipped calU. 1883. 

O. maadUam (iawbone).*! Jl., sepala and petals white, with a 
laige purplish-brown blotch at the base; Up orange, margined 
vriu white, and having a brown iqiot In the centre. Summer. 
Pseudo-bulbs light graen. Mexico, 1846. A vsrjrdls^t and 
handsome spem, Btn. 0. madrmtm (t H. 480; W. O. A. 
U. 71). (B. 11 6144.) 

O. maadllara Oawbone), of gardens. A synonym of 9> asOufomm. 

O. mamlHraaaoaiiiB (membianouiX A gynonym of O. 

UHL 

O. .IflqyFflmApum (Mux^'c]t 
A 

O. M, otBOtnm (khdedX A whits,r|MioBo.; sepals and. petels 


A»„efl»!s, and petels whHe, 
Columbia, 1875. 
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Odontog’loflnia — continued. 

O, nnvliiai (speckled). Jl. pure white, speckled and spotted with 
purplish-crimson ; sepals and petals about 2in. long, lanceolate, 
beautifully crisped or waved ; spike arching, 1ft. to l}ft. long, 
and from ten to sixteon-dowered. May and June. f. oblong, 
narrow. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, flattened, deep green. New 
Grenada, 1842. A beautiful species. (B. 0, 9 ; L. A P. F. Q. i. 18 ; 

R. G. 791.) 

O. nelmlosiim (clouded).! JL white, more or less spotted with 
brown, 2ln. to 4in across ; sepals and petals Uin. to 2in. long, lin. 
to liin. broad, oblong, slightly incurved ; up cordate, with a 
lemon -yellow, bilol>ed crest, and a few brown spots ; spikes stout, 
five to seven-flowered. March to May. T*seudo-bulba roundish, 
two-leaved. Mexico SVN. 0. maxtllare, of gardens (I. H. 
1869, 200). The figures and descriptions of 0. maxUlare and 
0. hree are, in the work last named, curiously out of place; 
the description of 0. maxillare la opposite the plate of 0. (csiw, 
and that of 0. lave is opposite figure of 0. maxiUare. (B. 0. 1 ; 

O. C. 1867. 672.) 

O. n. oandidlMlmnni (very white) A variety with entirely 
white flowers. 1884. 

O. n. oandldmn (whiteX A free-growing form, having the flowen 

E ure whiter with the exception of the yellow crest and a few 
rown spots on the lip. 1867. 

O. n. cnttatnm (spotted). A fine variety, having the basal half 
of the sepals and petals, and the greater part of the Up, spotted 
with redalsh-brown. 1^4. 

O, n. psurdinnm (panther-like). A desirable form, having the 
flowers more densely spotted or blotched with brown Columbia, 
1876. 

O. n. PattUMmlamun (Pattison'sX A snow-white, large, witii a 
yellow oaUosity on the Up. 

O. nnvadetue (Sierra Nevada). JL, large, disposetl on long snlkei * 
sepals and petals chocolate-brown, margined aiut tipped with 
yellow, and streakt d with the same colour ; lin white ; middle ; 
lobe cordate, and slightly serrate at the edge, side lobes spotted 
with brown insiilo. Pseudo-bulbs dark ereea, l)earing leaves { 
which are nan ow at the base. Columbia, 1871 A very rare species, 
distinguished by the singular crescent shape of the base of the 
Up l^ront of the stalk (1. H. ser. iii. 46 ; W. O. A. iii. 131.) 

O. notklla (noble). A synonym of 0. Peeeatorei. 

O odomtiim (swoet-scontod).* JL Follow, spotted and blotched 
with ehooolate-brown, verv flagrant, l^ln. to 2in. across ; sepals 
and petals lanceolate-acuminate, with undulated edges ; lip lanceo- 
late-tfUobed, white, with a purple base ; scape erect, branched, 
many-flowered. Winter ana spring. Psendo-bnlbs ovoid, two- 
leavod. Siena Nevada. A rare species. 8yn. 0, glmruaum 
(B. O. 12). (a M. 6502.) 

0« o, (dyer’s). Jl. yeUow, with purple blotches 

findv ■nffoMfl over the whole of the sepals, petals, and lip ; Up 
panauratiL cuspidate, serrate: column wira an apiculato, ser- 
iate, euspidate wing. Columbia, 1876. 

O. o. daltoglouiim (deltold-lippod). JL sulphar-colonrod, with 
brown blotches and smears ; sopals and petals spreading, 
lanceolate, aeuntiiiate, Undulate ; lip deltoid, with very short 
margin, lobod, wavy, toothlcted, iulphur. with an orange base. 
Utile brown stripes on each side of the base, and a much larger 
brown obeordate blotch on the disk ; column slender, wlUi single 
teodrU-Uko wings, whitish-joUow, with brown in front ; raceme 
■lender. 

0« o. iMbnitoiiBi (Hebrew-markod). fi. pale yeUow, with brown 

r bs and irregular stripes, twice as large as those of tjmicol 
vdaratum; lip darker yellow at base, with a cordiform, 
maroon-brown central blotch, and some spots and stripes of 
the same colour ; caUus hifla, with an erect apiculus In sinus, 
and four teeth on each side. 1879. (W. O. A. il. 8&) The 
snb-variety Uneoligervm has the letter-Uke markings broken 
up Into spots and Unes. (W. O. A. v. 84.) 

O. o. iRtiiiHMtTilntom (broad-spotted). A distinct varietv, 
having deep golden flowery which are very heavUy blotched with 
brigbrcrimson-brown. Colnmhia, 1871. (I. H. 1870, 39.) 

O. o. T»a— imm (Lee’s).* JL, sepals and petals bright veUow, with 
numerous brown qmts* lanceolate, acuminata ; lip long and 
narrow, bright yeUow, with a paler disk and a few brown spots. 
1882. 

O, OiirstedU (Oersted’s),* JL white, soUtarr, or In twos, the 
callus of the up and the disk before the omumn yellow, with 
a few red spots ; the column has very smaU, triangular, blunt 
auricles at each side of the base of the stigmatic cavity. 
Pseudo-bulbs roundish, two-edsed, clothed with brown spathes, 
growiim in' dense masses, ana having each a single, oblong, 
stalk^ leaf. Costa Bica, 1877. (B. 11 6820 ; Gn. xxri. 464.) 

O. ODiOidlolden (Oncidlom-Uke). A synonym of 0. Loiufsi- 
honughianvm. 

O. pardlmun (panther-spotted).! Jl, pure g^lden-yeUow, with 
numerous brown blotches, disposed in wide panicles. Beoember. 

L eUiptlc-obloDg. Pseudo-bulbs ovate-oempiusead. Peru, 1067. 
(B. M. 6092L) I 

Q. panARlim (pondulousV A synonym of 0. sifrosmum I 


OdoatogloMiim— confifiued. 

O, Pepoatorel (Pesoatore’sX* A., sepals and petsla usually 
snow.white ; Up panduriform, white, uotohed at the base witb 
purplish-ortmson and yeUow; spikes, or panicles, 1ft. to 2ft 
long, erect or drooping, bearing from ten to 100 flowers. 
Spring. L 6in. to 12in. long. JPseudo-bulbs thick, speckled 
with brown, two-leaved. New Grenada, 1851. A very lovely 
tpeoles, and one of tlio best of the genus. 8m 0. no&fls. 
(B. 0. 6; F. d. S. xvl 24 ; Gn. xxvi. 452; B. G. 836; W. 0. A. U. 
168.) Other forms than those enumerated have been caUed 
auranfioetim, /atwolum, puTywratwn, in reference to the colour 
of the flower or parts of it. 

O. P, ezoeUena (excelling). Jl., sepals yellow, Uotehed with 
puiple, the odd one with a white central area ; petals broader, 
white, with yeUow margins ; lip pandurate, white, with yeUow 
crests and purple blotches. 1882. (Gn. xxi. 330.) 

O. P, Veitohlannm (Veitch’s). A handsome variety, with broad 
mauve zonal bands and blotches, two on eadh sepu and petal. 
With this may be grouped eUgane, UiwrenMamm (Hort.k 
Itmkosum, lA>\omniu,in, Sehraderianum, and Thomeonianmn, all 
differing more or less from it In the form and extent of the 
blotches on the floral segments. 

O. PhalmnoiiBla (Phalssnopsis). A synonym of MiUonia 

PkeUanopeit, 

O. ilUttpodOB (broad-toothed). A synonym of 0. Ltndenin. 

O. polyxanthmn (very yeUow flowered). JL Mn. to 4in. in 
diamoter ; sepals and petals yellow, blotched with chocolate ; lip 
roundish, cuspidate, yellow at base, brownish-purple in front, 
and whitish-edged ; spike 2ft. long. Ecuador (at 8000ft. altlw 
tude), 1881. (F. M. n. s. 453; G. C. xvi. 461. xix. 761.) 



Fio. 717. ODONTOOLOsauM Bosbii. showtng fUbli and detached 
Single Flower. 


O. priMkltABS (shining forth). Jl, bright imlden-yeUow, blotched 
with brownisb^purple, lax, 2iD. tn duunder ; sepals and petals 
neariy equal, eUipUc-lanceolate, acttmlnate, rather waved; soape 
six to eight-flowered. 1. 6in. to 8ln. long, reourveA narrow, 
linear-obbmceolate. Pseudo-bulbs 81n. long, narrow oblong, 
slender, much flattened. Columbia. 1874. (B. M, 6228.) Moei 
of the plants In cultivation under the name of 0. prmniUme are 
referable to 0. faeetvm, of Belchenbadh. 

O. prieatajia (distinguished). JL yellowlshi panloled ; qpper half 
01 the linear-lanceolate sepals and petals maroon-brown; Un 
trifld, the basal lobes olllated, and the four crests of the dUs 
toothed, the inner ones ariitata L Unear-lanoeolateb aoutA 
New Grenada, 1876. AUied to 0. odoratwn. 

O. palohellum (pretty).*! JL oi % erystalllae wMientas, vary 
flagrant, about Un. ucrom; Up white, ouribnsto bent or 
twtoted, having a crest shaped like a W| of a diBr lemon* 
yellow, with a few purple dots ; spikes ei^ about lit blgh» 
and from ten to twelve-fiowered. Spring, t In pataa, dark 
green, very narrow. Pseudo-bulbs dark green, ovold. Hekieo, 
IBwT (B. M. 4104 ; B. B. 1841, 48.) 

O. p. majna (greater).* A very robust fOm, bavliig the 
pseudo-bulbs much larger, and the flowen fmly don^ the 
size of the typical spedes. A most desirable plant 

O, pnrniii (pure). A synonym of 0, WaUieii, 

O, radlatiim (rayed). A synonym of 0. ltUeo»pue pw mt m, 

O, ramoeiMltiiiim (much-branohed). JL white, all pute Wei 

DUlbs oval, compressed. Venezuela, HKL A riSowy ovebUb ^ 
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IMUmtoflMifttift — eontinusd, 

Oit r. **ff*r*^**«**«" (jdlov). Jl. yeUow ; sepali «nd petali twisted, 
staged ami spotted with mauve-purple; callus of Up ochre, 
vdth mauve-purple radiating rays around and before it Coluio- 
btoiisao. A pretty variety. 

O. Batohuntitlmil (Beichenhelm*s). A synonym of 0. lave. 

0» (Boesrs). A synonym of MiUonia Jtoezlii. 


O* Stoanli (Boss').* JL from lln. to 21n. across ; sepals lanceolate, 
about lin. long, wEite, transversely barred with brown ; petals 
sub-baatate, much broader than the sepats, pure white, with a 
few spoto at their bases only ; Up oblong or cordate, pure white, 
iHth a lemon-yeUow, bilobed crest; column white ; scapes from 
two to flve-flowered. Winter. Pseudo>bulb8 aimular. Mexico, 
^ 18S). SVN. 0. oeuminatum. See Fig. 717. (B. Bi. 1030, 48 ; 
F. d. 8. 2110; Go. xxvUi. 607.) 

O, R. a«p«nram (sprinkled), i Jl . , sepals wbli^h-yellpw. *nottM 
with brown blotches, keeled on the back ; petals broader, whitish* 
yeUow, vdtb a few brown spots at the base ; lip whitish, the 
nasal callus yellow, with brown lines ; bracts short and broad* 
1879. 

O. WU ShranbargU (Ehrenberg's).*! A. •®paB 
narrow ; petals white, barred with brown at base ; lip white. 
Autumn and winter. Fs6udo*bulbs and leaves small, darx green. 
Peru, 184^ A very pretty Utile variety, which may be grown 
In a rustic basket, suraended from the roof of a Wardian 
eaM. (P. d. 8.846 ;l.£i:i. 30.) 

O, R. Bmiiaailimi (Hume's). Jl„ sepals yellow at their ends, 
with cinnamon bars, trlangular*acuminate ; petals oblong-acu* 
4 miiiate, crisped, white, with three sepia-brown blotches at 
their base; lip twodohed, white, with a yellow caUus, striped 
inside with red ; peduncle two-flowered. 1876. 

0« R. nnaaloum (mosaic). A very handsome form, the violet 
petals having their lower halves covered by a large and beautiful 
, blotch, green and yeUow, and the lobes streaked and dotted. 

O, R. mbeeOMie (ruddy). A grand variety, with large, Ught, 
fete-coloured flowexA lienly marbled with dark purple, turning 
lb ebestnut-brown. 1881. 

0» R. Waraarlaavni (Warner's).* A. ^ 

wElte, with a few brown spots ; lip white, shaded wit 

faa^g a yeUow blotch at the base; scape longer than the 
leaves, four or flve-flowered. Autumn and winter. L one on 
each peeudo-bulb, less than Sin. long, membranous, sharp- 
point^ narrowed at the base into a channeUed petiole. 
Mexico, 1866. A vety handsome, dwarf species. (B. O. 13; 
O. 0. 1866, 679.) 

4I^BcdUUle«1|ttttm (SchtUerVi).* A> petals yeUow, 


sepals and petals pure 
, shaded with rose, and 


with brown, or sometimes nearly all brown, cuneate- 

eblong, acute ; Up with smaU, upright basal lobes, and an oblong- 
acute, wavy, velvety front lobe, ywow, with a purple blotch and 
two blunt calU on the disk. 1884. A flue species. ^ ^ 

I, 82.) 


(B.X.O. 


0» fteliUep«rl«ttam (SchUeper's). /I. pale yeUow. blotched and 
barred inth a deeper shade of the same colour, or almoet destitute 

‘ of note; scapes ereet,niany-flowered. Autumn. New Grenada. 
1866. Hds species very closelv resembles 0. (rrands in habit ana 
growth. (F. H. 461; O. G. 18^, 1062; IL O* 605 ; A. X. a 11. 143.) 

O, Bttiurcadaiiaanni (Scbr«Bder's^ At sepals and petals white, 
with nauvo-purple blotchee, oblong, acute, wavy ; Up pandurate, 
whiUL with two mauve-purpie blot^ee on the disk ; callus having 
a plMe of radiating spines on each side, yellow, with red spots. 
1882. A distinct hybrid. In the way of 0. Irtpudiant, 

O, sMUatna (starry-flowered). JL pale yeUo< barred with 
M o wn ; sepals and petals about lln, long ; lip white, somewhat 
cencava, very much jagged round the manrin ; scapes about 4in* 
fUgh, one-flowered. June. Pseudo-bulb ^ to Bn* long, one- 
fasted. Mexico, 1838. A pretty, but not very showy, species. 
(B- Ck lA) 

0« tmteomatttm (lentaded). A* sepals and petals yellow. 
ipQttea^th white, narrow, without angles ; lip wmtish, with a 
large, brown spot on the disk, and some small ones at tbe bass^ 
pandmnate-lanoeolate, acute. 1883. 

d, flBtTApiBrtg” (four-fonned)* A white, with purplish spots, 
grmng on dlfuse panielts, and equalling in siie thoee of good 
fSniis of 0. oderafum. Peru, 16^ AlUad to 0. IFsirB. 


O. tfflfVdttMW (dancing).* A SUu. in diameter, brown, with 
ycUowlAhgiien edges and a few dots ; sepals and petals nearly 
, owiak laaoeolate; Up oUoiig, acuminate, with a white basilar 
3ak; the region the ealli of a beautiful purplish-violet; 

^ggi^-brown wings. Columbia, 1871. 

Af sepals and petals yellow, blotched 
with a large brown blotch 



t (Mr. Barn Veildh*aX In this fonn, the atpals 

. blackish Inside, Upped with light yellow ; 

ibUfUl ieilow, andmauveatthe*^ VkS, 

a. Up white, pandoxate, crisped, marked 


OflotttoiflcMiram-'Conttnued. 

with violet around tbe crest, and with a large brownlsh-vlolOt 
blotch in front. 

O. t. xantbogUMmim (yeUow-lipped). A variety with a totaUy 
j^d^ow lip, mauve blotches, and the crests only pure white. 

O. triumphaiia (triumphant).* A large and thick in substance, 
measuring upwards of 3in. in diameter ; sepals and petals bright 
golden-yellow, blotched with deep brownisn-enmson ; Up cordate, 
the front portion deep warm i-ose-colour, and the basal naif pure 
white, with a yeUow centre ; scape erect, many-flowered, branched. 
Spring. Pseudo-bulbs short, thick, speckled with brown, and 
bearing shining bright green leaves. Tropical America, 1867* A 

S lendid species, of which there are several very dosiiable varie- 
le. (B. O. 25; 1* H. 609 ; W. O. A. 268.) 

O. Uro-Sklnnerl (Ure Skinner’s).* sepals and petals oblong, 
light green or greenish-yellow, freckled with reddish-brown spots, 
Itin. across ; lip broad-cordat^ white, thickly covered with soft 
blue spots, and sometimes tinged with red ; spikes simple, 2ft. to 
3ft. high, from ten to twenty-flowered. Latter part of summer 
and autumn. Pseudo-bulbs thick, bearing broad lanceolate 
leaves, 9in. to 12in. In length. Guatemala, 1854. A bold, free- 
growing species, very distinct in its colouring. It Is closely 
allied to O. bietonmMg, but may be distinguished by the broad 
pseudo-bulbs, which become covered, in their aecend year, with a 
multitude of small, reddish dots ; Its wide sepals and petals ; and 
the spotting of the lip. (D. O. 2.) 

O* wallaiilii (fleecy). A> Mpals and petals yeUow, witii brown 
streaks ; lip whitish, with numerous violaceous stripes and 
blotohee. I. about 6in. long* Pseudo-bulbs narrow, fiat. Ecnador, 
1874. 

O. wexftttwimi (provoking). A* >cpcls chestnut-brown, broad ; 

E stals broader, white, sotted wiw olive-green at the base; 

p with a broad, semi-ovate blade, white, with a few oliva- 
ceous spots; caUus ysUow, with small red blotches; column 
white, wingless, tomantose ; infloresosnoe large ; bracts spatha- 
oeous. Mexioo, 1877. A beantiful orchid. 

O. WMEtllMrlluil (standard). A synonym of MilUmia vtanlkarut. 

O. Victor (Victory A» wpals and petals yellow, with brown 
spots, spreading, wavr, and twisted: lip white, irltfa brown 
blotches, pandurate. denticulate. 1883. This plant bears great 
■imUarity to 0. 

O. Walliatl (Wallis'). A Bn. to 3ln. across; sepals and petals 
oblong, about lln. long, golden-yellow, blotched with rosy- 
purple: Up Btraw-colouTM, with a rosy blotch near the apex 
partially adnate to the column, and having the eieet, margin 
sad apex white; gpike erect or ardUng, five to ten-flowered 
L very narrow, mnus-Uke, 8in, to Uttn* long. PCeudo-bulbs ovoid, 
two-leaved* Columbia, 1870. Stn. C. purum. (I* H. n. s. 56.) 

O. 'Wclrll (Weir’s). JL white, marked with lilac or purple, 
disposed In diffuse panicles: lip wavy, oblong, acute, velvety 
on the surface. New Grenada, 1876. 

O. WAltoia (Walton's). A synonym of MUtonia War»c 0 w(cgii. 

O. WtlchCMinm (Herr WUcke’sX* JL of a very light whitish- 
yellow ; sepals triangular, crisp ; petals oblong, triangular, much 
broader, with aome projecting angular keinhe ; both sepals and 
petals have elegant brown blotdias. which are transverse in 
the Conner and marginal in the latter; lip similar to that of 
0. eri$pum. with three to five smaU tandru-Uke processes each 
side, and two ragged keels, which are free at their ends, 
including an intermediate apiculus, orange at the base, else- 
where tightest yellow, with some brown blotches ; cotamn pale 
whltish-yeUow, with a few brown spots; pedundes bearing a 
raceme of about five flowera 1878. A vei^ handsome hybrid, 
just intermediate between 0. erufum and 0, lutto-purpwvum. 
(G. C. n. a, xxi. 640.) 

O. W. Sll3piklircill& (sulpbur-coloured). jt. sulphor-colourea. 
having a few red blotches and lines on the " ' 

two on the ktaral sepals. 1884. 


lip, and one or 


ODORTOXtOMA. 

IS). 

0D0NT080RIA. 


Included under (whioh 

Included under DavalKa, 

OBORTOSPSBJSTTtf (from odtyut, odontost b, tooth, 
and tperma, a seed ; the pappus of the seeds is toothed). 
Stns. Asfsrisctts, NaupUiu, Oad. Compontw. A genus 
comprising about eight species of hardy or greenhouse, 
annual or perennial herbs, rarely shrubby, natives of 
the Mediterranean and Canary region, from the Orient 
to tile Cape de Verde Zslimda. Flower-heads yellow, 
mediocre or rather large, heterogamous ; involucre hemi- 
spherical or broadly oampanulate; reoeptaole slightly 
oonvex ; aohenes viUous or glabresoent, Ijeaves ' oppo- 
site, entire, or rarely toothed or sub-pinnatifld. &e 
first of the undermentioned species requires similw treat- 
ment to that found necessary for common hardy annuals : 
sow the seeds In the open border, in spring, and thin* 
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Odo&tospaniiuiii — continued, 
out the aeedlm^e eemewhet, if too thiok, to allow each 
plant to develop. M, eericeum, a handsome dwarf ihrnb, 
does well in a cool greenhouse, in a compost of well* 
drained tarfy loam and leaf mould, and is propagated by 
outtings of the half>ripened young shoots. 

O. aquatfenm (aquatic), ^•htade sessile, axillary and terminaL 
July. L, oblong, obtuse, villous or slightly glabrous. Stem erect, 
dl- or tiiohotomous. h, 6in. South Europe, 1731. Hardy annual. 
(S. P. O. 809, under name of Buphthalmum aguaticum.) 

O. aaioemil (silky). ^Whsods terminal and lateral, sessile. June. 
1. cuneate or liaear, entire, silky •▼illous. Stem shrubby, branched. 
A. 4ft. Ganaiiea 1^* Qreenhouse. (B. M. 1836, under name of 
BupiuheUmum mrieeum,) 

05CEOCLABS8. Inolnded under Eftooolabiiim 

(which see). 


CBCBOCEABB8 VAXiCATA. An old name of 

Angrmetun falcatum, * 

(BBBMOVS* A synonym of Borminiera (which 

SM). 

CEDBBA (named in honour of George (Eder, 1728* 
1794, Professor of Botany at Copenhagen). Obd. Com- 
poeUm. A small genus (four species) of greenhouse shrubs, 
confined to South Africa. Flower-heads yellow, brownish 
at back, heterogamons, sessile at the apices of the 
branches or between the uppermost leaves, solitary or 
few; receptacle small; aohenes glabrous. Leaves oppo- 
site, clustered, imbricated, or equarrose, short, sesdle, 
coriaceous, entire, often soabrons ciliated. The under- 
mentioned species snooeeds in sandy loam, with the ad- 
mixture of a little peat. Propi^ation may be effected 
by cuttings, inserted in sandy soil, under a hand glam, 
in heat. 


CE. prolitem (proliferous). JL-k»ada yellow : ray-florets dark 
pniidiab-iiiarooa at baek. May and June. 1. lanceolate, 
site, ciliated, glabrous on both sides, reflexed, h. lit 
(B. M. 1637.) 


CEVOCjlJUPirS (from etnot, wino, and harpoi, a 
fruit ; some of the speoies yield palm wine and oil). 
Obd. Pahnm, A genus, sometimes oc^nsed with Euterpe, 
comprising eight species of stove, South Amerioan Palms, 
often nnanned andtalL Flowers moncsoions, In Broom- 
like spikes, springing from beneath the leavea, and en- 
veloped in double woody oadnoons spathes. F^t often 
purple or black, oval or nearly round, with a granular, 
fibrous, oily flesh ( one-seeded. Leaves in terminal orowns 
(in one speeiee distiohona), pinnate; legments narrow, 
or, rather, broad-ensiform, aonminate, rigid, and some- 
what crisped ; petioles short, and somewhat erisped. 
The species thrive best in a oomi>OBt of peat and loam 
in eqtusl parts. Propagated by seeds, or by suckers. The 
species here desoribed are probably the only ones yet 
introduced. 


ladniae OTate-lanoeolate 


A. calyx i 
; petals o 


oblong, acute. Beny punllsh- 
jflnna linesr-lanceolate. Trunk 

>60ftlilglL 

OB. Ratann. Patsna Palm. male calyx four times as sboit 


L sparse; pimus linesr-l 


great 

■pecies. 


[B. ailaor OesserX A* inale ealyx four times as short as the 
petds; spathes woody, outer one narrow -lanceolate, Inner 
usually cyUadzical, 1ft. or mors loim; spadix Inseons, with 
branches Ifb or more long, fr, blackish-parpls^ 

Haid-nut, ovnte-aeute. L scattered, six to ten, er 
‘ n^y spreadfav, 6ft to 8ft ‘ 


mrpls^ as large as a 
ton, ereeto-patent or 


spreading, 6ft to 8ft long; plnnw 6ft to 8ft. 
long, rather remote^ the, lower, ones nearly afteraate, the npi 


m ojm^te and binisontally sprea( 

I aeute mnewnis. Trunk 10ft or more 


any alternate, the npper 
ore high, naked, slender, 


, (from oinee, wine, and then, a hunt 
or eager pursuit; an bid Greek name given by Thbo- 
phxastns to some plant, probably an Bpilobinm, lat roots 
of which were oaten to provoke a relish for wine). 
Evening Primroee. Inolnding Oodetia, Hwrtmamiia sad 
aphmroetigma, Obd. Onagnriect, A genns eomprising 


(Bnotbera — oonttmied. 

abont 100 speoies of herbs or small shrubs, of^ variable 
habit, natives of extra-tropioal north and north-western 
South America, one being Tasmanian; a few of the 
American species are natnralised over the wanner regions 
of the globe. Flowers yellow, pink, or pnrple, usually 
Urge and showy, solitary, axillary, sessile, or pednnou- 
Ute; petals four, soaroely clawed, obovate or oboordate. 
Leaves membranous, sessile or petiolate, entire, dentate, 
lobed, or pinnatifid. All the undermentiotted spedse are 
most desirable plants for summer and early autumnal 
flowering, and are of very easy onltnre in any rather 
sandy soil. Many of the speoies and variettea are 
amongst the most beautiful and attractive of hardy 
plants; their flowers are Urge, showy, and pleasingly 
fragrant. The plants are most suitable for the margins 
of shrubberies, mixed borders, and similar situations, 
preferably in warm, sunny positions. Propagation is 
easily effected by divisionB in early spring; or by seed, 
sown in spring for flowering the same year, or in July 
for treating as biennials. Cuttings of the perenniid 
speoies may also be inserted in pots, and placed in a 
cool frame, in the early part of the season, before 
flowering begins. Perennial, except where otherwiee 
specified. * 



gio. 718. OEnotbsba acauus. showing Habit tad delaehed 
Leaf sad Flower. 


5. noMilln (Btemtais).* JL wh^ Into 

vborato, PW**, ^ 

ILrosiilato.pliina^; the j^lnja tote 
k. 6in. CbUL 188L See Vlf . TIB. (B. B. 

Qodette oesulic.) 

L nlbtonnlto (wMte-stoimd). white 
they grow older, lew, tsilh^ * oteprd^ itigs, gt m§, 

is the tube. June. IJdnmr to pblwii-lateeddjhi y 

iltomato at base, or abrupt^ pettodedg^eteli^ 
tiottiato, or slnnato-pt 

bsotk a* 6ln, to iBln. --w t — i 

(B. E 1142). (B.O.l6ii5 


« (pleasittg).* A w»to, with four 

Sommer. L llnear -l a oc edla ta enttie. Bteni 
bitaehed. A 1ft. to “ ^ — 

(B. M. 288A nndcr aa 
B. A. mbIsmdA (tuddyl* 

bloteh at m base of each pefeaL . . A 


MtlUKJb ys rMPB, WMM* tvw I 

r-laaoeolate enttie. Bteni asm 
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Pro. 710, FL6WBRfIfO BrUNCHUm OF (1) OBNOmKIU ALB 10 AULI 8 « 
AND (8) (Enothera californica. 

indtitfv a handsoiDA Ulab and crfiiiioii>flowared fonn knoifn 
M Bride.** See Pig. 780. (B. B. 1866. under name of 

OiHlflte rudiMinda.) 



CB. Momilfl (biennial).'* Common Evening Primroee. JL pale 

S ellow, large» delioatelj fragrant, with broadly oboordate pecale, 
lummer ana antumn. L, radical ones oblou-iaoceolate, caullne 
ones ovate*lanoeo]ate, toothed, pubeaoent mm erect, branched. 
A2(t.to4ft. North America. Biennial. One of the commonest 
spedes, of which the variety known aa grandifiora^ or L 0 
morckiana (see Fig. 721 X bas larger and finer Oowen. 



OB. btfirooa (two<facedX A yellow, large, handsome, seselle, 
solitary, axillary ; petals roundish, much puckered. Autumn, 
f. alternate, nearly glabrous, semi-amplexicaal ; lower ones ovate, 
acuminate ; upper ones ainaller. Htem nearly erect, green, often 
riig|ed with purple. A. l|ft. Texas, 1835. BlenniaL (B. M. 

CB. MAtom ITnltoliiJUiA (twisted-fruited. Veitch*8).* d. l._ 
tary in the axils of the leaves and bracts ; petals full yellow, with 
smalL deep, blood-coloured spots at base, spreading. Summer. 
fr, l^in. to 8in. long, twisting with maturity. L rather distant ; 
lower onee shortly petlolate, lanceolate ; upper ones broader and 
sessile. Stems dmjue or branched, snb-decumbent. South CUi- 
fonila. Annual. (B. M. 6078.) 


CB. onspltOM (tuftedX A* petals pinklsh-whlte, large, pro- 
foundly obconlateu June. L lanceolate, Indeo-dentate. A ut 
North America, 1811. Plant almost stemless. (B. M. 1G^> 
(B. ORlIfonUoft (OalifomianX* A yar^g from white to pale 
pink, with yellowish centre, l^ln. to ^n. In diameter, opening 
at night, very fiagimnt. July. Stems often 2ft. long, from an 
elongate^ horliontal rootstock. A near ally of CB. olMoauh^. 
See Fig. 719 (2). 


oardtophylla (hearVleavedX A yellow, funnel-shaped, dis- 
leed in loose terminal racemea ; tube about 2in. long; umb Itri. 


w aww vwiwaum niMiggOT. »igw gbwigii mu* gvuKa auu«p abi 

aoroee. 1. eordate, toothed. Stems 1ft. high. Califonua» 


CB. hhAirmnthtihItR (Wallflower-leavedX A yellow, small, 
sessile. July. L sessile, ^thulate, ootuse, almost entire, 
villous. Stem much branched, ascendent, hirsute, A. IfL. 
Chill, 1823. Annual. (B. R. 1040.) 

OLexiiiibl (choice).* A white, 4ln. In diameter, with very long 
and slender calyx tubes. July. L numerous, lanceolate, 
pubeaoent. Boot fusiform. A 9in. to X2in. Booky Mountains 
of Upper Gallfomia, 1670. A magnifioent dwarf-growing apeefos. 
See Fig. 722. (B. M. 6828, under name of CK. imwpAuula.) 

(B. fkutioona (shrubbyX A deep yellow, large, with broadly 
oboordate, erose petals ; laoemes spicate, leafy, rather naked at 
base. June to September. L ovate-lanceoiMe, dentienlated. 
Steins erect, branched at the apex. A 8ft. to gft. Unit^ States, 
1737. (EM. 332.) 

(B. £ omlilipia (anibtgnottsX A rather pale yellow, at first 
oorymbuea, after warils raoemoee, large for the else of the plant. 
July. (B. M. 3545.) 


OB, glaiim (glaucous).* A yellow, large, with oboordate, 
eroee petals. Jans to October. {. ovate, repandly toothed 
A 1ft to 2ft United States, 1618. Plant ^uite glabrous, teum* 
bentgUuoous. (B. M. 1605.) 

(B, Si VFagarl (Fraeer*iX* A yailww, with oboordate petals, 
whira are broad, and erosely undulated. June toOotobei. 
{. ovate, gtamdulatly dentteulated. Stem simple at the base. 
A IftTMith Carolina, 1811. (B. M. 1674.) 


oboordate, 
toothed. A 8ft 


, A yoUow ; petals profonndlv 

^ Jnly. i :7-t; remotely 

^ortfa America, 1778 Biennial. (B. 1.8066.) 
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(B, XJndlayl (Undley^a). A synonym of (J£, amosna. 

QB« Unearls (narrow).* /I, yellow, scarcely fragrant, corvmbosely 
disposed on the tops of the branches. Summer. I linear, 
or narrow-lanceolate, rather blunt, remotely toothed or entire, 
sometimes llnear-oblnng, tapviing at the base, and alighdy 
stalked. * Stem slender, often branched A lOin. to I8in. 
United States 


ffiiLo1ib#VA confiftiied. 

I, lanceolate, quite entire, or glandularly dentieolated, with 
the margins and nerves covered with white silky down. 
Stem simple, prostrate, downy. United States, 18U. (B. M. 

1692.) 

<B.m« latifoUa (broad- leaved).* A fine form, with broader 
leaves than the type. See Fig. 723. (S. B. F. 0. 6, under name 
of <S. maerocarpa.) . 



Fig. 722. CBnothera sximu. showing Habit and Longitudinal 
Section of detached Flower. 


CE. odorata (fragrant), d. at Arst yellow, becoming 
reddish as they fade, with deeply oboordate petals. 
April and May. i. lanceolate, a little toothed, un- 
dulately curled. Stems branched, suffruticose at 
the base. A 1ft. to 2ft. Patagonia, ifW, Biennial. 

CfC. o. wlresoana (greenish). JL yellow ; sepals un- 
guicnlate at back ; petals oboordate, entire. June, 
r linear-lanceolate, slightly toothed, undulately 
crisped. A 2ft. South Amerloa, XTBQl Biennial. 
(B. M. 2403. a B. 147, and H. B. F. 183, under 
name of OS. odorata 

OB. odttnttft A (fragrant), of Sima A synonym of 
CB. 0. viretesns. 

QL iMdUda (paleX* A* petals white, yellow at base, 
becoming reddish as they fade. June to Sep- 
tember. I linear-lanceolate, acuminated, quite en- 
tire or toothed, glabrona. Stems ascending, branched. 
AUft North America, 1826. (B,B.U42.) 

OB. iwlltda (pale), of Douglas. A synonym of OF. 
atlneaiUis. 

OB. piimlla (dwarf). /L yellow, large. July, f, 
oblong-Uinoeolate, obtuse, sub-sessile, entire, yellow, 
stem branched. A. 6m. North Afner^ 1757. 
(B. M. 356.) 

<E. purpurea (purple). Jt. purple; calyx tube 
short; » — 


QB. maerooarpa (large-fruitedX A synonym of (X. mUmntrUntii 
latifoUa. 

(K. marginata (margined). A synonym of (B. 



Pio. 723 . Flowsrhio Branch of lEMoniSRA jiiaaotmiiNaii 

LATIFOUA. 


OB. mteepurlenatn (MJsMmri). Jl. yellow, large, with broadly 
obcordate petals; calyx sp^d wl^ red. June to Angnst 


CE. rlparia (river-bankx 4- yellow, small, snb-spioate, on short 

S dleels, and with emarginate petela. Bnmmer. I. lanoeolate, 
nticulated. Stems erect, nearly glabrona. A 2ft. to 3ft North 
America. 

CB. Komaiiaowll (Boinaniow*aX A Tiokwooiie ; petals broadly 
obovate, crennlate. Sommer. L umoeolate-oblong, mneronate, 
attenuated to the petiolee. Stem erect glaucone. a 1ft North 
America, 1817. (B. B. 6^ under name of OoMta BammmoU,) 

CB. rosea (roeyX A pbib; petals somewhat ronnd-obovata 
June. I, ovate, attenuated at both ends, toothed ; lowor onei 
lyrate. A 1ft Mesloo. do., 1783. Half-hardy. (B. M. 347.) 



Fio. 724. Ft4>wBRiN0 Branch of CSNomflu 

ij0nieiB5r724r 
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a. tMUOMtlblto (Dandatton-leaTed).* A white, becoming red- 
dkh w thej fade, with large, oborate, entire petals, and a very 
tong tube. ^Summer. 2. jpUDeseent, alternate, interruptedly pin> 
naafld, sinuately toothed, but the apex entire. Stem brandbed, 
elongated, procumbent, k 6in. Chili, 1826. (S. B. F. Q. 294.) 
QB. tMMUa (delicate), d. purple. June. 2, Hnear-apathulate. 
Stem branched, erect A. 6in. to 9in. Chill, 1823. Plant rather 
glaucena. Annual (B. M. 2424.) 0, la very closely 

allied to this apeciea. 

dto trSloBs (three-lobed). ft. pale yellow, vei 7 fragrant in 
the evening ; petals obovate, slightly threedobed at the apex, 
the middle lobe mncronate. May to September. I interruptedly 
pinnatlfld, toothed, h. 31n. to 6in. North America, 1822. Annual. 

(BTm. Sk.) 

Qt WlsiOMt(wine*etained). ft., petals nearly white, with a slight 
dash of purple: calyx tube not more than one-third the length 
of the limb. July and August. 2. linear-oblong, sub-dentate, 
glabrous. A 2^ California, 1835. Hardy ann^. (B. R. 1880, 
under name of Oodsfia idnoso.) 

QB, WUtanjrl (Whitney’s).* jft very numerous, crowded, 3in. to 
41n. in diameter, rosy-r^ blotched with crimson. Summer. 
2. oblong-lanceolate. A 1ft. to Ijft. California, 1870. Annual. 
Syn. Mndiftmu QB. B. 28, 61). (R M. 6^7.) There are 

eeveral varieties of this fine species, including toneolor (whito), 
dammen (crimson), and Jlammea §triata (crimson-striped). 

ranetiss. Of haardy annuals, few arc more beautifiil than 
than eome of the garden varioties of (Enotheraj which are 
fuuoh better known under the familiar name of Qodstia. 
They are very attractive in mixed borders, espeoielly if 
sown in masses, and are also most effeotive when grown 
in pots for greenhouse decoration. The following are 
amongst the beet in cultivation : 

IJiieliMe of Albany, ft. oi a. beautiful satiny-white, sometimes 
41n. across. Plant of pyramidal growth, very fioriferous, and 
extra good. 



imAy AUNttarlOi JL oilmson, showy, and distinct. Plant dwarf 
*^bi«iidhiiig; veiy beautiful. See Fig. 725. 
laigr ititlA Boo f . A. beautiful tote. Habit aimilii to Ladt 
A bflluaut-oobured and good variety. 
lliAioiMM of WalM. jf. ruby-crimson. A good, rather old, 
nriber iimst growing than either of tiie preceding. 
IflM BbMa» ft» whitgaadomnine. Very free dowering and pset^. 


A gynoiiyai of Onogfanm, 


OFFZCZVAL. Sold in shops. 

OXT8ET8. An Offset ie a short, lateral shoot, bear- 
ing clustered loaves at the extremity, and capable of 
taking root when separated from the parent plant. The 
order Crassulocecs affords several examples. 

OFTUL (meaning unexplained by its author). Stn. 
Spielmannia. Obd. MyoporinecB. A genus comprising 
only a couple of species of greenhouse, evergreen shrubs, 
natives of South Africa. Flowers white, in the upper 
axils, sessile, or shortly pedicellate, ebracteate; calyx 
five-parted ; corolla tube oylindrioal ; limb of five obovate, 
spreading lobes. Leaves alternate, or the lower ones 
opposite or almost wborled, sessile, serrulate, often 
ra^er small. The undermentioned species will thrive 
in any rich light soil. Tonng plants may be readily 
obtained by means of outtings, inserted in sand, under 
a glass, in heat. 

O, afHnaiUt (African), ft. white, solitary, axillary; corolla 
salver-shaped, the segments marked with a blue streak at 
their base. February to November. 1. ovate, acute, rigid, 
UBequally serrate, with slightly pungent teeth ; lower ones 
opposite; upper ones alternate. Branches succulent, opposite, 
rounded, A 3ft. 1710. (B. M. 1890, under name cl SpUl- 
mannia a/rianut.) 

OQECKSS LUKE. Bee EyiMt oapitntft. 

OEkXQQUfSXA. A synonym of Koflbmiuiia 
(which see). 


OKLSE’OORFFXA (named in honour of Dr. C. F. 
Ohlendorff, of Holstein). Stn. Oh%lo»ligma. Obd. Berophw- 
larinscB. A genus oomprising nine species of small green- 
house shrubs, rarely herbs, depressed, prostrate or tufted, 
now regarded as a synonym of Aptosimumi one is a 
native of Nubia, and the rest are found in tropical 
Africa. Flowers sessile, axillary, bibracteolate ; calyx 
deeply five-cleft, with narrow, sub-valvate lobes ; oorolla 
usually bluish, venose, with an enlarged throat, and a 
spreading, oblique, five-cleft limb ; stamens four. Leaves 
alternate, clustered, entire, one-norved, oblong-spathu- 
late, linear, or aoioular. 0. proeumbens, the only species 
known to cultivation, thrives in well-drained sandy peat. 
It is propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots, 
inserted in gentle heat; or by seeds. 


O 


. prooumbenn (procumbent), ft. blue ; corolla eight lines long, 
pubescent without, with a short narrow tube and a lunnel-ahapea 
limb. August. 2. three to four lines long, not opposite, much 
crowded, petiolate, obovate, glabrous, ratfier thick, very obtuse, 
shortly mucronate. h. 2^ti. South Africa, 1836. Undershnib. 
(B. B. 1682, under name of Aptotimvm dtpnuwn.) 


0ZDE8. See OdM. 


OIDZEM. A name given to many of the minute 
Fungi included under the name Mildew, at a time 
when they were regarded as distinct and good apeoicA 
without regard to the forms which, it is now known, 
they assume when fully mature. See Mildew. In the 
Oidium stage, the Fungus consists of a white coating 
over all parte of the infested plants. Under the 
microscope, this is seen to consist of a tangled network 
of nearly transparent filaments, made up of cells joined 
end to end. Most of the filaments creep on the surface 
of leaves, or stems, of the host-plants, pushing fine-lobed 
branches into the oells of the latter, to suck food from 
them; while erect filaments stand up over the surface 
of the Fungus. Each filament is made up of a row of 
cells, and &ose at its tip, after a time, break off, and 
fall away from the lower part, as repi^uctive bodies 
(oonidia); these in some Fungi are globular, in others 
barrel-shaped, or nearly oylin^ioal. But many of the 
Fungi formerly placed in tiie group called Oidiumt when 
traced to their full development, are found to form re- 
productive bodies (spores) in ssoi, wbioh are inclosed 
in a case, or peritheoium, formed of brown cells, closely 
joined aide by side. Frequently, ma&y peritheeia are 
formed on a pateh ol the Fungus resemUing graiBS of 
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gaDpowder strewn over the white or pale grey snrfaoe. 
The peritheoia nsnally bear, on their outer sarfaoe, simple 
or forked hairs or prioklos, the differences in which help 
in distinguishing the species and genera of the group. 
The number of asoi in each peritheoium, and the number 
of spores in each asous, differ considerably in the Tarioue 
genera. There are many different kinds of Oidtum, 
but aU hare a characteristic appearance, that enables 
an export to recognise a member of the group, on seeing 
the affected plant. Several of the species are met wi^ 
on uncultivated plants, others on cultivated ones; fre- 
quently, tiiey Injure the latter very much, s.p., Eryeiphe 
gratninie, on grass-leaves, as whiti^ spots on leaves and 
stems of grasses ; E. Jffarfti, on Peas ; and so forth. In 
some species, e.g., E. graminie, the peritheoia ore formed 
only under very favourable circumstances; hence they 
are much better known as Oidium than in the perfect 
state. This leads to a few specios, the Otdtum of which 
is, at times, very plentiful and harmful, while their peri- 
thocia rem^ unknown. In this latter group may be 
noticed that found on Turnips, in various parts of Eng- 
land, and also in Scotland, caused by an Oidium 
(0. BaUaimi); and the widely-known disease of the 
Grape Vine, characterised by the formation of white 
pat&es on leaves and Grapes, these patches belonging 
to a Fungus only too famous as Oidium Tuekeri. 

The various Oidia prove hurtful by absorbing the 
protoplasm from the cells of their hosts, by means of 
the small lobed branchlets pushed into the tissues of 
the latter. The result of this is to cause the parts 
attacked to become yellow and faded, and, after a time, 
dea^ of the part, or of the whole plant, ensues. The 
Vines in many Vine-producing countries were exceed- 
ingly injured by 0. Tuckeri; the Hops in England, and 
elsewhere, are often seriously damaged by 8phmrotheca 
Caetagnex; and many other plants suffer, in greater or 
less degree, from attacks of other species of this group. 

Remedy. The superficial position of the Fungi renders 
direct treatment easy. A thorough application to the 
diseased parte of the host-plants of flowers of sulphur, 
or of potassium sulphide in weak solution, is found suffi- 
cient to put an end to the growth of the Fungus, with* 
out injuring the host. The solution has been recently 
found most useful in the removal of Green Fly and Bed 
Spider, as well as of Mildew. 

OIL VUT. A West Indian name for the seeds of 

Bicinue commums. 

OIL FALX. See SUeia. 

OLACXVSX. An order of erect, climbing, or twin- 
ing shrubs or trees, very rarely suffrutloose or sub-herba- 
ceous, dispersed over the tropical and sub -tropical regions 
of the globe, a few growing in South Africa or extra- 
tropical Australia. Flowers greenish, yellowish, or white, 
rarely purplish, generally small ; calyx four or five (rarely 
six) toothed, lobed, or parted ; petals four, five, or rarely 
six, free, or coalescing in a campanulate or tabular corolla ; 
inflorescenoe cymose, racemose, or paniculate. Fruit 
usually drupaceous, one-seeded. Leaves alternate, or 
rarely opposite, entire or occasionally toothed, often 
penninerved; petioles usually flexnous; stipules none. 
The order includes thirty-siz genera and about 170 
species. Examples: Hewieria, leaevna, and Olos. 

OLAX (from olos, a furrow; flowers partially fur* 
rowed or imbricated). Stnb. FteeiUa, Lopadoealyw, 
Spemuucyrum, Obd. Olaeinem. A genus of ab^t 
twenty-two species of stove, often climbing, glabrous 
trees, riimbs, or sub-shrubs; eight are found ii^ Ans- 
tralia, ten in tropical Asia, s^ four ore (ndigenout to 
tropical Africa or Hadagasoar. Flowera small, diaposad 
in short axillary apikss or raosmsa, rarely aoUiery. Leaves 
■Itemate, often distiohonc, entlie, arrionlated with the 


Olaat — eonUnued. 


ones known to oultivation, thrive in a compost of sandy 
peat, fibry loam, and a little dried leaf monlA Propa- 
gated by cuttings of ripened shoots, inserted in sand, 
under a bell glass, in beat. 


O. ImlirlOBtB (imbricated). JL white ; racemes axillary, Imbri- 
cated. December, /r. ovate. 1. oblong, or oblong-lanceolate, 
bifarious, entire, shining. East Indies, IGe^. CUmbug stab. 

O. smiitffima (climbing), yi. white, raoamose; petals six* 
December. L pubesoent beneath. Stem priolcly; branehee 
terete, oUmbing. Coromandel, 1830. Shrub. 

O. atxiota (upright! A white, abortive. I oblong-Unear, 
muerenate. AuBGalla, 1880. Erect glabrous shrub. Sm. JSper* 
mtupgrum etrietum. 


OLBSMLAMDXA (named after Henry Bsmlu 
Oldenland, a Dane, who collected plants at the Cape 
of Gkmd Hope). Obd. Bubicusea. An extensiye genus 
(about seventy species) of stove or greenbousa, slendar, 
erect or diffuse herbs, sometimes shrubby at base; thoy 
abound in tropical and sub-tropical regions, bring 
mostly found in Asia. Flowers wMte or pink, small, in 
axillary or terminal panicles, or rarely solitary. Leaves 
opposite, narrow, frequently smaU. The species have no 
hortioultural interest. 

OLBFZSLBZA (named after E. A. Oldfield, a men- 
ohant at Sierra Leone). Ord. Suphorhiacece. A mono- 
cle genus, the species being a stove evergreen tree. 
It thrives in a mixture of loam, leaf mould, Mid sand, 
and requires an sbnndanoe of water when in nq>id growth. 
Propagated by onttingB. 

O. alHoaiia (African), ft., males loosely evmnlose. the small 
cymes axillary, on p^uncles shorter than the petioMs ; femrie 
flowers unknown. 1. opposite, long-stalked, dlgttotely five to 
sevdn-folioJ&te ; leaflets petiolulate, entire, coriiussoiis, peniil- 
velned. Tnmical Western Africa. The timber of this wee is 
believed to be the Afriosa oak or teak. 

OLB MMX, A common name applied to Atiemma 
Abrotanum and Boemwrinue offieindUe. 

OLD XAVV skABD. Bm OlMMtbi Tltalto 

and ffiBjcifkagA BBanttgntosB. 

OL8A (the old Latin name, akin to tho Greek Elaea, 
the Olive). OHve. Obd. Oleaeem. A rather large genus 
(about thirty-five species) of mmally greenbouM ever- 
green trees, natives of tropical and oantral Aaie, the 
Mediterranean region, tropical and South AMoa, the 
Maaoarene Island^ and New Zealand. Flowera white, in 
azillaxy and terminal panicles, small; ooroUa funnri* 
ahaped, with a short tube ; infloresoenee mostly or almost 
totidly oentripetal. Drupe ovoid, oblong, or globose. 
Leaves opposite, entire or rarely toothed. Hie bperies 
here desoribed are thoee best known to oultiTailoB. 
Oleas thrive in well-drained loam, and are of the easiest 
cultivation. They are propagaM by outting* ^ ^ 
ripened young shoots, or by seeds. 


O. 

June. 


msda (pspeX ft, disposed tn mossmse tssmiml psaldes, 
fr. rather wrinkled, sise of a pea. I oblong, eorisesous, 
rigid, ttirfrrtimtii, slwufs psiw boseatb. Draufiliss 
rather totisgonsl from deomrsoniiiss. A ' 

Hope, 178)1 (bTb. 613.) 


A Aft Ctari Good 


Oi ouropsm (SumpanX Wild OHvo. 
August. >. small, of no valosu A i— 
enm, shortor and stlffer thanjtlioos of 
hoary bsasaib wbUo young, 
hoary. South Bnrepo, Ae., IBu. 

Bm 0, OleaeUr. 



O. a. Msap»(ealtivatodX ft, small, psnldad. AngusA A laneio* 
late, moerouato, quite hoary beneath* Braashes aagsiar, but 
uotspiBSBoont Auth Borope, 1970. Snr. 0, ssrisa, 

0. taipnuw (frsgrsatX A synonym of Oemmtkue / kSp i um., 

O* tlletfeila (HoUy-loavedX A synonym of Oisisiilta Apad 
ftoUtum. 

O. iMurllUlB (Laufri-loavedX ft, dlsposod In tofrihiri^Josnib 
trichotomons nanlolss. Smnmor. M sub^riobta A] 
aoumiaato at noth suds, more or lens unduiatoA or fiiltemii . 

O. OlinatT (C H ea stsr ). A w&onym of 0, siwnpta 
0. MilfB (onWvatndX A lynonym of 0, \ \ 

I I 1 4. 
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0», wmaoM (wartadX /. In axlllanr paniclei. scarcely 
•batter Iban Ihe leaves. April. >. sub-globose. 2. llnear- 
tenoaolate^ snb-sesslle, attenuated at both ends, callous-apicii- 
late» entire, glabrous above, scaly beneath. Oape of Good Hope, 
tSlA 


OLBACWSS. An order of erect or climbing shmbs 
or trees, inbabiting the temperate and warmer regions 
of the globe. Flowers hermaphrodite, rarely dioecious 
or polygamous, regnlar ; calyx campanulate, four or 
mm^.tootbed or lobed, rarely none ; corolla game- 
petalotts, salver or funnel-shaped, or campanulate; lobes 
or petals four, rarely five or six, sometimes absent) in- 
fioresoenoe sometimes centrifugal, dichotomously cymose, 
eometintes triohotomously paniculate, mostly or totally 
centripetal, or the branchlete nltimately centrifugal- 
oymoee; panicles, or cymes, loose, or in contracted fas- 
oiolSs, axillary or terminal. Fruit indehiscent, or a loculi- 
oidal capsule, a berry, or a drupe. Leaves opposite, rarely 
■Itomate or whorled, eimple or pinnately three or few- 
foliolate, entire or toothed; stipules none. Olive* oil is, 
expressed from the pericarp of the drupe of Olea 
eurepma, and the nnripe drupe, macerated in brine, is 
eaten. Aafa*wood (Fratsinut) is invaluable for its light- 
ness, flexibility, and strength ; and a sugary juice, 
Hanna, is prodnoed by F. OmuB and some other 
•peoies ; while the bark of the common Ash (F. eoceUior) 
M been proposed oa a substitute for quinine. The 
order oontoine eighteen genera and about 280 species. 
Tllustrative genera ore : Frpoinut, JoBmintm, Oteo, and 

Syringe 

OLSA»n. Bee Hevinm OlanaAev. 


(from Oleander, which plant 0. nen«- 
is thought to resemble). Obd. Ftlicee. A 
•mall genus (about half-a-dozen species) of stove Ferns, 
ahnoet restricted to ihe tropics. They are distinguished 
from Kephredium mainly in habit, with wide-creeping, 
•oaudeot shoots, jointed stems, and entire, lanoeolatq- 
elUptloal fronds. Sori round, inserted in a row near 
the base, or below the centre of the compact, free veiu- 
lets ; involucre reniform. The species in cultivation 
may be used for pillar plants, A wire cylinder should 
be mode around the pHlar, and filled up with fibrous 
peat and sphagnum. The creeping rhizomes should then 
be laid over the surface, and fastened by means of small 
wive or wooden pegs. Largo pots or pans may also be 
ntillied, on .which te bnild fibry peat ^ the shape of a 
cone or boll, covering the surface with rhizomes in the 
some way. Thus treated, ipeoimens of almost any size 
be, in oottrse of time, obteined. For general oul- 
tm, set itaML 


ekeste firm, eub-ersot, wlde-cUmblng, 
I opposl^ but not erborled, lln. 


k Oclnted).* 

scattered, c, 

L tetm, with teej^t close tdtfae boM. /rondt to'12^. 
lonit, l|ln. te Hn. broad, sori in two irregular rows, often some 
dmnosfnmi tbs nddrlb. Hatal, Masearsne Islands, Ac. A flue, 
•peolia 

0bhlmllft(sUglifilybalry)k A form of 0. n$riiformU, 

4I, amtellBUt (Husa-leaved). sAoote firm, wlde-dimbing, dotbtd 
^ ™ -Ti anOte. sec Sin. to Un. lon^. Jointed cl& to the 
dn. to 18111 . long, lln. to l|iii. broad, narrowed 

/ towards both onda tori in two irregttlar rows near 

i mMdbt involuere oblique. Otyion and Miuayan Islands. 

\ {(tteander-ilke).* Bhoott woodv, sub-eraet, seal; 




to lln. long, with the joint Just below toe mlddla , 

.til tshd. Imw. Un. to Ufa, broad, scattered or in onnosite 
%or SSSdS 

two rather irregular rows, near the midrib ; 
Tr^ilde. A very handsome spades, of which 
a form. 

skeoCt traOlng borlsontally, densely dothed 
•prsading scales, sti. scattered, 8ln. to 
tons, eimeulated not fsr from the base. 
it llln. to 8tin. broad, the apex acuminate. 
^ ^ nearly all In the inner half 

lins broad. West Indies, 

„ , dlsttagdahed from all the 

gloas, and soptoua, Irregularly- 



Olcandva— conitnued. 

O. WoUlellU (Walllch's). ckoott trailing horisontally ; scales 
spreading, femiglnons. «ti. cloee or scattered, tin. to an. long, 
jointed close to the base. frondB 61n. to 12in. long, Un. to Itin. 
broad, the apex acuminate ; rachts naked or scaly. boH in single 
rows close to the midrib ; involucre dilated. North India (up to 
TOOOrt. altitude). 

OXGBA&ZA (from Olea, an Olive-tree ; in allusion to ^ 
the resemblance to that tree existing in some of the 
species). Stn. BuryJna. Obp. CompoBitm. A large 
gentle of greenhouse or hardy shrubs, sometimes arbo- 
rescent, sub-shrubs, or rarely branched herbs. Eighty- 
five species have been described ; of these, sixty-three are 
Australian, and the rest natives of New Zealand and the 
adjacent islands. Flower-heads rather large, mediocre 
or small, solitary, corymbose or panionlate; ray-florets 
white or blue; disk yellow, or rarely blnish-pni^e ; in- 
volucre ovoid, campannlate, or snb-hemispherioal ; recep- 
tacle flat or slightly convex, foveolate. Leaves alter- 
nate or rarely opposite, penniveined or one-nerved, entire 
or dentate. Olearias miake excellent plants for the cool 
oonservatory — ^wbere they thrive best when planted out 
— or for clothing dwarf walls, Ac. Some of them — 0. 
fiaosftt, for instance — make beautiful bushes in the open 
ehrnbbeiy border, and are quite hardy in most ploMS. 
The Bpeoies are readily propagated by means of half- 
ripened young shoots, inserted in sandy soil, under a bell 
glass, and shaded. They snooeed in almost any soil. 
Probably the species here described are the only ones 
yet introdnoed. 

O, demtata (toothed) * A-k<<ufoi^*^h{te, about liln. In diameter, 
in tenninal. erect or spreading corymbs. Spring. 2. petioled, 
very variable, Uln. to 2in. long, elliptic-ovate or cordate-ovate, 
obtuse, crenated. Australia. Nearly hardy shrub, with branches, 
leaves (beneath), and inflorescence densely tomentose. (B. M. 
B97A) 

O. Fonterl (Forster's). JL^heatU white, fascicled, and sessile on 
the branches of the panicle : corymbs longer tlmn the leaves, 
many-headed. Summer. 2. 2in. to 3in long, oblong, obtuse; 
margins undulated ; both surfaces reticulated, lower white with 
down ; petioles din. to lln. long. New Zealand, 2866. A small, 
hardy tree. 

O. fiurforaoea (scurfy). JL-headB din. In diameter, numerous, in 
large, branched, loose, spreading corymbs. L Idin. to 2dfn. broad, 
ovate-oblong, obtuse, waved, rarely sinuate-toothed, rounded and 
unequal at base, reticulated above ; petioles din. to lln. long 
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to 6ft Tasmania. A Tory handsome shrnb ; hardy If afforded 
some protection in winter. Syn. Eurybia Ownniene. See 
Fig. 726. (O. C. n. zrli. 733.) 

O. BMtftll (Hsast’s).* Jl.‘h§etd» white, numerous, shortly pedi- 
cellate, ill lax or dense, sub-terminal, corymbose, hoary cymes ; 
ednncles usually much longer than the learea August. 

crowded, ]in. to lln. long, elliptio or omte-oblong, obtuse 
or sub-acute, white beneath. Branches woody, thick, the 
ultimate ones hoary. New Zealand. Hardy shrub. (B. M. 6692.) 

O. numilOMt (slightly-branched). A -Asads whitish, small, rery 
numerous, usually sessile, or terminating rery short peduncles 
or branctuets. Autumn, i. crowded, usually rery small and 
spreading, sometimes reflexed and clustered in the axils, one 
to six lines long. A. 3ft to 6ft Australia. A much-branched 
shrub. 

0 LSA 8 TBB. 899 

OI1SSAOSOU8. Esculent ; suitable for culinary use. 

OXiFSKSXA. Included under AorostleBiim (which 
tee). 

OLXBAHVK-TBEE. See Boswallia. 

OUOOCABPHA. A synonym of Bntoliylma 

(which see). 

0 XiX€K>SCZA 8 . Included under Panax (ahtoh tee). 

OLZOOSMA. A synonym of Vothoflcordiuii (which 

•tee). 

OZJPAOfiOEE. Greenish-brown. 

OUVAL The original home of the Olive is, probably, 
Asia Minor sad Greece, bnt it is now abnndimtly natn- 
ralieed in many countries, notably in the Mediterranean 
region- ** The Olive is one of the meet ohataeteristie 
and beantifnl features of all Southern soenexy. On the 
slopes of the Northern Apennines, Olives are the nsnsl 
forest timbsr; the whole of the Val d'Amo is wooded 
with them, every one of its gardens is filled with them, 
and they grow, in orohard-like ranks, ont of its fields of 
maize, or eom, or vine, so that it is physioally impos* 
sible, in most parts of the neighbourhood of Florenoe, 
Pistoja, Luooa, or Pisa, to choose any site of laud* 
scape which shall not owe its loading character to the 
foliage of these trees. What the Elm and Oak are to 
England, the Olive is to Italy. .... And here I chal- 
lenge the untravelled English r^er to tell me what an 
Olive-tree is likef I know be cannot answer my chal- 
lenge Now, the main eharaoteristiea of an Olive, 

tree are these t It haa sharp and slender leaves, of a 
greyish-green, nearly grey on the under snrfiMe, and re- 
sembling, bnt somewhat smaller than, thoee of onr com- 
mon WiUow. Its fruit, when ripe, is black and lustrous ; 
but, of oourss, so small that, unless in great quantity, 
it is not oonspionous on the tree. Ita trunk and 
branches are particularly fantastio in their twisting, show- 
ing their fibres at every tom ; and tbs trunk is often 
hollow, and even rent into many diviflions, like separated 
■terns: but the extremities are exquiritely graceful, 
especially in the setting-on of the leaves; and the 
notable snd ohaiaoteristio effect of the tree in the dis- 
tance is of a rounded and soft maes, or ball, of downy 
foliage" (Buskin,** Stones of Yenioe"). 

The Olive has been cultivated from time immemorial 
for the sake of the oil, obtained by pressure from tibo 
pulp of its fruit. In some countries, this oil forms an 
important artiole of food, besides being extensively used 
in oooking other articles ; but in tide country its pr&eipal 
use is in salads, Ao. Olives for pickling oonsist &e 
unripe fruits deprived of a portion of their bitterness by 
being soaked ^in water, to which lime and wood ashes 
are sometimeB added; thqy are then bottled in salt and 
water, and flavoured with aromaties. Olive branches have 
for ages been regarded as emblems of peace and plenty. 

A large number of varieties are cultivated, and these 
are propagated by grafting on the Wild Olive stock. 
See alto OlsA. 


OF Gardening, 

0UTa.8AUC TBSa. An Tacmlultefhtajnft. 

OEXVSBXAHA. laolnded under THflluipatA 

(which see). 

OEZVE, WZLB. See Elmagnm and OlEtt 
OLZVS-WOOD. Bee Blmodsndroa. 
OXALAHTKUS. A synonym of KovuOMtkvw 

(which tee). 

OMEETASZA. A synonym of TuXbagldB (which sse). 
OMPHALANB&ZA. A synonym of OmpludM 

(whiob t e). 

OlCPKAXEA (from omphalos^ tbs navel ; alluding to 
the umbilittated anthers). St ns. Duchola, Mebeeoeea, 
ffeeatea, Omphalandriat Bonnotna. Obd. Suphorbiaeem* 
A genns oomprii>ing eight species of stove, climbing or 
twining shrubs, rarely diffuse trees; one is a native of 
Madagaaoar, and the rest are tropical American. Flowers 
oymnloee, monoecious, apetalouA ; cymes oomposed wholly 
of mala flowers, or with one female in the centre, and dia- 
posed in terntinal panicles. Frnit thick, fleehy externally. 
Leaves alternate, often large, entire, penniveiued, and 
often three to five-nerved at base; petioles biglandnlose 
at apex. 0. iriandra, the only species yet introduced, 
thrives in a mixture of peat and loam. Propagated by 
cuttings, inserted in sand, under a glass, in beat. 

O. trlaadra (three-antheredl /L with three antbere. A* ysUow, 
glohcMe, furrowed, IHn. in aiameter. 1. oblong, ofal, or eordate, 
glsbroua A I2ft Jamaiea, Ac., 1763. Diffnie tree. A julee fa 
extracted from this epeciea, which tume blaek In drying, and Is 
aaid to be utied in making ink, or as clue : the nuts, after the 
poisonoua embryo is extracted, are edible. (L. A C. 618.) 

OXPRAI.OBZinE. A synonym of OoHmBgVB (which 
see). 

OXPKALOCOOOA. A synonym of MgiphiU 

(which eee). 

OXPSiAEOBEE (from omphalot, the navel, and 
^tdof, reeemblaiioe : referring to the shape of the seed). 
Byk. Picotia. Obd. Boraginem. A genus of very orna- 
mental, hardy, annual or perennial herbs, distinguished 
from allied genera in having the four nut-Uke Mcds 
furnished with an infloxed margin, whiob renders 
them cup-shaped. There are about ten species, natives 
of Europe, North Africa, Western and Central Asia, 



Fro. 727. tTppuR Portion or Plxmt or OMnieiOVpi 

and Japan. Flowers white or bluish, on deicer ;pedl. 
oels, rarely all axillary; racemes loose, etMUeiMte, 
or with leafy bracts at base. Badical leavee lettg^eMked, , 
lanceolate, ovate, or oordate; stem ones few, iklttroptfl- 
The four speoiee in our gardens are of eai^ ovwfi in 
any moderately good soil; th^ are verytsttitab^ for 
naturalising in woods and sbrubberiee. ifhevt.## heed- , 
growth is not too dense. Propagated Ikeely , 

in the spring; or by seeds, sown at the eaa^. stpeoa, ' 

O. MnlfsiUt (FTax-lsared). Tsiras’s Navslweit. 

with a tinge of bine, in bieciSm racMBm, 

L, rascal ones eiuwifenn ; stem ones Utiaar-laiioecleterllSib 
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OmiptalodM -^cofUtnuad. 

vtfeli dantlottlatad, dilated marglna. Branches terminating 
to loose racemes. A 6to. to ISin. South Europe Ao.| 1748 
Annual 

O* *f»****— (tiUoUfa's).* A lOaC’blue. nearly lin. in diameter, 
much larger than those of 0. wma. Sunimer. L oblong>obtuse, 
radical <mes narrowed into a long footatulk ; cauliiie ones seMile, 
and the upper orate, h. 4in. to 6iti. Mountains of Greece 
and Asia minor, 1873. A handsome perennial rock plant. 
(B. M. 6047.) 

O., BttldB (itolntog). white : racemes very long, ebracteate ; 
pedicels and odyoes adpressedly pilose. May. L oblong-lanceo- 
late, nerred, glabrous and shining abore, pubescent beneath ; 
lower ones long*8tulked ; upper ones sessile. Stem erect, 
branched, glabrous. A 2ft Portugal, 1812. Perennial. (B. M. 
2529.) 

O* VWBB (spring).* JL bine, with a white throat, distant, on long 

G dieds ; racemes bractless, cor^Jugate, few<flowered. March to 
ay. I* radical ones ovate-cordate ; cauline ones ovate-lanceo- 
late, petlolate. A bin. SouUi Europe, Ac.. 1633. A well-known 
and extremely pretty perennial, which, when fairly established, 
makes rapid growth, increasing itself by runners, somewhat 
like Strawberry plants. See Fig. 727. (B. M. 7, under name of 
OynogUttmm Omphalode$.) 

OyAO-Tt A RTBIB. An order of inodorons, annual 
or perennini herbs, rarely shrubs or trees, a few being 
nqoatio. They are found in all temperate regions, but 
are rare in the tropics. Flowers generally hermaphro- 
dite, usually azilloty and solitary, or else spicate or race- 
mose at the tips of the branofalets, rarely paniculate; 
oalyz tube adnate to the ovary ; lobes two or four, rarely 
five or six, valvate; petals often two or four (rarely 
hone), inierted at the base of the disk, fugacious, twisted. 
Fruit oapsular, nut or berry-like. Leaves opposite and 
alternate, membranous, entire or rarely pinnatifid, 
sometimes toothed or serrated ; stipules none. The 
epeoiea contain mucous and, occasionally, somewhat 
astringent prinoiples. The berries, as a rule, are sweet 
and emble ; while the roots of aevei^ species of (Enoihera 
are also eaten. The order comprises twenty-two genera 
and about 800 species. Illustrative genera are « Fvehma, 
Gaicra, (Enoth$ra, and Tmpa, 


OaSOSDXm (from onfcof, a tumour; referring to the 
warty orest on the base of ^e labellum). Oad. Orchidea. 
A large genus of epiphytal Orchids, inhabiting tropical 
America and the West Indies. Over 250 species have 
been described, and a large proportion of these have 
been, or are still, cultivated in English oollectione ; whilst 
additions are being frequently made, both to the number 
of species and to^ those in cultivation. The flowers show 
remarkable variety, both as regards sise, form, and 
colour; in the latter, yeUow predominates. They are 
boms either in long, flexuose raoemes, or in dense, 
olttsterlng ipikea a few being distinguished by one- 
flowered soapes ; peduncles from the base of the matured 
Mcado • bulbs generally accompany the new growth. 
X^atos variable in sise and form, often thidk and leathery, 
sometimes thin and papery. Pseudo -bulbs generally 
compressed laterally, ovate-oblong, rotundate, or cylin- 
drical) in a few species almost or entirely suppressed. 

From^ an alMtnde of 12,000ft. or 14,000ft., where snow 
and frost are frequent, and where, at all times, the 
^^tomospihere is oool, and laden with moistare, several of 
onr popular garden Oncidinma are obtained ; and from this 
dntoeme rievation, down to the hot, moist valleys of 
^e most tropioal parts of America, the speoies are 
ImuiA Ittxnrto&ig under very varied conditions. Some 
af them gxow well only ^hen kept in bright sunlight 
and n trc^oal temperature, whilst others require shade, 
Wflli a medium amount of heat and moisture; others, 
Agatoa thiiai only, when kept quite oool and moist, and 
ffiaeed cut cl the reach of direct sunshine. 

> 3^^wtd« vimge of distribution over which the On- 
ailtoimi %k^eiid» and the often wide difference in the 
undCTr wUeb they grow in a state of nature, 
thSA te iheir caltivition here, houeee of both 
Iicpp4 m Intamedtote, as well as oool, temperatures 
^]0k A CCWlfii y t if a lepreimntative collection to to be 


Onoidium — continued. 

grown. Taking, first, the tropioal species, of which 0. 
Cavendtshtanum, 0. Lanrea?ium, and O. Papilio may be 
cited as examples, it will be found that, to grow these 
well, a moist stove is necessary, and that, during the 
season when growth is most vigorous, the conditions 
roquisite in the case of East Indian Orchids must be 
maintained for these tropioal Oncidiums. Ouxing winter, 
the temperature may be lowered to that of an inter- 
mediate house, vias., from 55deg. to fiOdog. in the day, 
and 50deg. at night, and the moisture in the air and at 
the root be reduced to a minimum. The large-leaved, 
strong. growing species are best managed when planted 
in baskets or pots, with a good quantity of peat, 
sphagnum, and charcoal about their roots; whilst the 
smaller kinds may be fastened on to rafts or blooks, and 
suspended near the glass. These last must be watched 
during warm weather, and prevented from becoming 
parched; a dip in a pail of water once or twice a day 
being good for them, even when growing in a house 
where a continual, moist atmosphere is maintained. 

The species requiring what is termed on inter- 
mediate house, such as is usually provided for Cattleyas, 
or even where shrubby Begonias are grown, may be 
treated as advised for the above as regards moisture, 
light, potting or rafts, and rest. A considerable number 
of Oncidiums belong to this intermediate section, some 
of the most familiar of them being 0. ertspum, 0. Juneri- 
anunif 0. maeranthum, 0. MatihalHanum^ 0. aerratum^ 

0. varicoauniy Ac. Probably, the most beautiful of the 
Oncidiums arc to bo found in this group, and if a 
collection of them were selected from those enumerated 
below, the wonderful form and exquisite beauty of their 
flowers would be a souroe of much greater delight than 
is generally understood to belong to the genus. The 
distinot and handsome 0. Joneatanum is somewhat 
exceptional in its requirements, as it makes its growth 
daring our autumn and winter, and should be kept 
as oool and dry as possible from April to September, 
the period when almost all the other kinds are growing 
vigorously. 

Of the really oool speoies, there are yet many of re- 
markable beauty and distiuotnesB. As they may be 
grown in a house or pit, from which in winter frost 
alone is excluded, and in summer the temperature kept 

0001, and the air as fresh and moist as possible, they 
may be enjoyed by those who do not oare to provide 
heated strnotures for Orchids. Some of them — for in- 
stance, 0. cucullatum and its forms — are found at very 
high elevationB, where frost is frequent ; and 0. cBmulum 
is equally oool in ite native haunts. They require plenty 
of moisture, both at the root and in the air about 
them, all the year round; and generally, they sucoeed 
best when plimted in pots, nstog for this purpose a 
mixture of peat, sphagnum, and duurcoal. 

Propagation is effected by division of the plants. A 
few of the species which produce long flower-racemes 
develop young plants in the axils of the branches of 
these, as in the genera Epidendrum and Phalanopaia, 

In the following list of speoies, those marked T. are 
tropioal, and require stove treatment ; while those marked 
0. wiU thrive in a oool house. The remainiug speoies 
require an intermediate temperature. 


aolaaoum (sclmitar-shapedl yl. about lin. across; sepals 
white; petals laige, Tiolet, bordered with white: lip the sani«» 
colour, shaded with carmine ; spikes from 1ft. to 2it long. Peru, 
1866. A distinct and elegant species. 

O. sumnlnm (rlvaU / 
cinnamon colour, neany reniform i 
of a yellowish-brown or oinnami ... 

einnamon, all the segments nicely crisped or wavy : Up marked 
with purpie-vfotot, ymlow at its base, with reddish-brown streaks 
Peru, Ac., 1872. A Tigorous.growing species, a worthy rival to 
(X woerantoum. (B. M. 59aO.)lC.J 
Ow alOtoOTM (stag*s-bom). A yellow, with palUd streaks, 
gmleieA ^^MUguiate. Pseudo-bqlba oUong, ancipHous. New 


rUCWiV 

Ji very laige ; dorsal sepal ot a warm 
eniform in shape ; lateral sepals longer, 
cinnamon colour; petals very bright 
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O. altt— tmnm (tollMtX 

UuiutMilnU!, luug«r than the 
IiMliiM. 1793. IB. M. 2990 
O. Altlstlmitm (tallest), of Llndley. 


il. yellow; aepali and petals five, 
B l^p^s^|e jNUdcled. August, West 


A synonym of 0. Bawri, 


O. MnptlAtum (broaddtpped).* JL clear yellow, much paler on 
iiider side ; panicle ample, much branched, on a scape about 
3ft. In height. ^Spring and early summer. L solitary, large, 
thick, and fleshy in texture, of a bright shining green on tlie 
upper side, paler below. Pseudo-bulbs large, compressed, apple- 
green, streaked and spatted with reddish^rown. West Indies 
and Central America, 1832. This is one of the flnest large- 

r wing species of Onctdwm in cultivation: it should be grown 
a pot, and never be allowed to sbrivef during the resting 
seasons. (B. B. 1699.) This is an excellent variety of this, 
majus. (T4 

O, Aadlirmiltlll (Andlne). JL yellow, densely covered with small 
purple dots ; column purple, crest of the lip deep gohlen-yellow ; 
spike erect, from lire to seven-flowered. Ecuailor, 1869. A very 
choice species, with the habit of 0. cuculUUutn. (C.) 

O. Annulare (ringed).* jL rich chestnut-brown ; sepals with an 
exceedingly narrow yellow border ; petals of the same shade of 
brown, but with a broad, shining apex and broader border of a 
very bMutiful deep yellow, very wavy (they are coherent at their 
top, as if glued together, and thus form a ring) ; Up brown, with a 
yellow top, the crest with light yellow teeth, two lateral brown 
‘ , yellow centre, and three purplish-violet small teeth before 


Summer. 1875. A grand species, closely resembling 
in pseudo-bnlb, leaf, inflorescence, and genenu 


disks, . 
the apex. 

O. maeraniAum 
habit. 

O. aacandeni (ascending). Jt. yellow, with red In the region of 
the crest, and in the form of stains on the sepals and petals ; 
characteristic on account of the incurved eolumn-winga Mexico 
and (;entral<America, 1837. 

O. anraiimn (golden), a of a flue yellow, spotted with brown ; 
side lobes of lip rectangular; middle lobe triangular, light yellow, 
with a reddish-brown disk at base, over which are live light sul- 
phur keels, ending in bristles; panicle 4ft. to 6ft. high, with 
numerous tigxag twigs. L two, ligulate. acute. Pseudo-bulbs 
compressed, pear-shaped, ribbed, nearly Sin. high. Holivia, 1884. 

O. BatdnrtaaMi (Balderratna’a). A synonym of 0. Baidertama. 

O. BnlAMTnnUi(BaldeiTama*s). Jl. light olive-yellowlsh-brown ; 
upper sepal rather round, udth a very narrow, light' yellow 
border ; side sepals nnteoloured; petals curved, nearly compli- 
cate, crisp, with a yellow border; lip blunt. Summer. Colin * 
187Z Allied to 0. tnetaUieum. Syn. 0. Baldenawua, 


O. IkmlMttnBt (beaxdedx* JL from Itin. to 2ln. across, but very 
variable In site ; sepals lanceolate, with wavy margins of a pale 
yellow colour, barred with warm chestnut-brown ; lateral eepals 
connate for half their length : petals oblong, with wavy mamns 
of a clear golden colour, etreaicM with crimson-brown at the 
only ; lip mangular, lateral lobee clear golden-yellow, margins 
of the discal portion fimbriate, and spotted with brown, apical 
lobe rhombiform and clear yellow; spike from 1ft. to 3ft. long. 
Summer. Pseudo-bulbs roimalsh, ovoid, with a well-defined ridge 
up tile omtre, one-leaved. Guatenmla to tropical America, 
iSlS. (L. G. B. 27.) A very distinct and variable species, some 
of the varieties having their petals lanceolate, and barred with 
brown, like the sepals. [T.J 

O. bw **M^*—w (fringed-llpped). A* eepals and petals yellow, 
blotched wttb red; lip yellow, irith fringed plates. Winter. 
Brasil, 1818, A pret^, compact plant, seldom growing mors 
than 61n. high. (B. B. 1660, under name of 0. cOialum.) [T.] 

O. Bavkarl (Barkm’s). A synonym of 0. (fprinum. 

O, lyntT*"*"****"*" (Bateman’sX bright yellow. Mexico. 
1838. A very distinct and good species, about lift, high, and 
with pale green foUime; does not, however, blossom freely. 
There are several desirable varieties. {C.) 

O. B» mmomil (branched). JL brilliant yellow, dispoeed In a 
very large paalde ; sepals and petals banded with rich choeo- 
lata Bn^. (C.) 

O. 8. BpUaptamaa (spotted-wIngedX JL racemose ; sepals and 
pst^s green outidde, red inside ; middle front tooth of the crest 
much htraer than the others. Brasil, 1844. (B. B. 1846, 40, under 
mmctQ.ipiiopUntm.) [C.] 

O. Panwl (Baneris). A spedes often mistaken for 0. aUUtimum, 
from which H differs in Its so^ being panicled from the very , 
base, fn Its longer pseudo-bnlbs, and in Its sharply truncated 
colnmn-wliigs. West Indiee, Ac. (B. & 1661, under name of 
0. attUtimum.) 

O. ItioaUMBm (two-warted).* JL, sepals and petals dark brown ; 
lip bright yellow : spike erect, many-flowcrecL Winter. L soli- 
tary, dark green. tblA, fleshy, Guatemala, 1842. A showy, jwarf- 
growing species. (B. M. 4I4 Il) (T-l 
O^BUbltsm (two-leaved)L* Af Mpals and petals grsMlsfa-brown, 
tinged with yellow ; Up la^ meoeitilBg somelliBee as araeh as 
Itin. across, bUobed in frosti and wb^ rlchgoldaa*yal^ In 

I, about liL ioog. w*-"“ ' “ 

Fseudo-bulbe mown 
m (B. Bi i«i. 


Onoiffittm-^contifitteft 

flowsring, dwarf-growing spedes. The variety nui^ la, bew» 
ever, now most estMmed In eultlvation ; It differs from tfao typ* 
only in Its larger size and handsome flowers. IT.) 

O. blCroan (two-faced). A synonym of 0. Warissidd^ 

O- bradhynadnmi (short-anthered). jL, sepals and petals dn- 
namon colour; Up yellow ; pedunciM slender, one Or twodkrwered. 
L grasi-y, ligulate. Pseudo-bulbs oblong, flattenod* Booth 
Mexico, 1871. A delicate little spedea 
O. Bmaltrantanmn (Bninlees'). JL, sepals and petals grooatsh- 
yeUow, brownish towards thdr Ups, the petals striped with 
brown, the lateral sepals connate and bidentate; Up broad, trifld; 
side lobes erect, yellow ; front lobe purple-brown ; csSltis of two 


etraight, parallel keels, a few email tiiberelea between tl 
two before them, yellow on white, wltb red bars. 1883. A pretty 
species. 

O. bryolopliytiim (moss-plumed). JL golden, standing etngiy 
among a moss-like mass of greenish, stellate, abortive flowera 
(whence the apecifle name) ; panicles elongated. Pseudo-bulba 
pyriform, flattened. Central America. 1871, 

O. mlMitlinm (beautiful-flowered).* JL, eepals and petals light 
yellow, somewhat oblong, nearly as long as • 

’ *• -■ oftr ** 


I the lip ; Up broad, 
JV.IWW, ,11, « v> «,«« tau »,,u wawiuA being stained witii 

red ; spike long, many-flowereii. Eoiiador. 1870. A metty and 
distinct, free-flowering species. (F. M. 3M.) 

O. Gardurl ((Carder's).* light coffee colour, with the petale half 
wiiite, the superior part of the Up yellow, and the anterior pink, 
diepoMd in large panldes, equalling those of 0. amtUum, 
L linear-lanceolate, acute. Pseudo-bulbs oblong-llgidatA com- 
pressed. Columbia, 1875. A showy plant. [C.J 
O, oartliABlaAn— (Carthagenlank eepals and petals 

five, obovate-unguiculate, a little shorter than the lip; soope 
panicled. Summer. A 4ft. Wert Indies, 170L [T.] 

O. e. WMigntnum (bloody-blotched). JL amaUer than nsual, pale 
yellow, with Irregular bright crimson spots. (B. If. 3806, under 
name of 0. Huniianum.) 

O. e. SwArtuU (Swarts’s). JL wliiti^ variegated with fenruginoue 
and purple ; pedals paler. (B. M. 777, under nameof J^iddtndrum 
undutofum.) 

O. » jf, jrellow, ^foducod In^gcMl 


abundance from strong, branching panCelea 

broad, fleshy, ric*^ -y— • - - 

under name of 0, 


broad, fleehy, rich and lively green. 

‘ ‘ Q. jMksAKfAyuuifi.) (T.) 


Winter. L large, 
(Bl M. 30Bt| 


O. O, loosilloliiUB (long-leaved). This variety has large ** floweiiL 
in a denM panide ; lateral lobes of Up dolabrtform : sepals and 
, . . . . , . I ^ ground •^mUeyk 


petals very blunt, 
Syn, r 


l.long, spreading 
0. Umgi/olium. (B. B. 1842,7) 

O. CoMtote (CebolleUX* >(. yellowtsh-red. spotted . mmm 
petals obovate-aente ; middle segment of lip rentiorm, wavy; 
crest wavy, truncate ; winn of column sdmltar-sliiUMd : eoapo 
panided. stiff. Bummer. L terete, subulate. A 1ft, CAvtiia- 
gena, 1824. (B. M. 3668 ; B. R 1984.) [T.J 

O, ehoiroplMnuB (hand-bearhiig)L JL l^bt yeUow, very swot!- 
scented, about iln. in diameter ; scape slender, droopliur, bearing 
an elongated, densely crowded duster of bloesoms. L UneaT^lan- 
eeolate, 3in. to 6in. long. Pseudo-bulbe compreseedjwttfa ehaip 
margins, about Iln. long. Panama, 1860l <& M. 627a) tC.) 

O- rtteyMnds (gdden-blrdx JL ydlow, with four or fl.vo etnna* 
mon spots, very nomerous. boroo In a wida, slgttg panide. , L One 
or two to a bulb, caneate-ianeoolate, aento. Proua«4ralba enrtl), 
narrow, Ugnlate, shouldered. Kcuador, 1881. ^ (C,J 

a. (nldm-UiTn^* W"* 

; up large, bright ydlow; nanloie braacbtng, 

about 3ft long, many-flowered. Pteudo-bulLj oblong, omnproeseu, 
two-leaved. South Braall, 1867. A very ehowy epfdee, iftth a 
free, compact growth, and remaining in btoasom torn lew time. 
(W. B. O. eer. U. 6.) 

O. etllAtimi (fringed-llppedk A synonym of 0. hirirtfrti eOfolirtt 

Op oitrlawB (dtron-ooloored). This Is tilt co crort aamvdF.rtnnl 
described In this work ee cUrtoehUum ettrfmim. 

O. oerto olor (ono-eolourod).* rich golden-yeUow, Ute. to On. In 
diameter; Up large and flatj racemes lor ^ ^ 

flowered. Early summer. OrsKR MountL 
distinct and sl^litr sp^es. (67 M. 376a) (C.) 

O. nnvBlMnui (bom-bearing).* JL yellow, mottad wltll 


showyTdlsposed on a prottily-mariud eplM» wb 
after the growth Is mantra. Bummer* Fwiado^lni 



hue, the centre bd^ 




— my-ttowered. Wrater. „ 

nie. Pseudo-bulbs brownIsiL flutsdt 
■■ loo Fig. m (B. 

te^very i 


dountalns, Bm^ Boo Fig. 


with 



oraeeiy npi 
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An ENCYCLOPiEDIA 


m— «onetnu«d. 

tha HmX tom «f tba (rout lob« of tho Up y«Uow, and ibe ealU, 
ji^amn, wlngit and a few blotchei at the htM of the Up, purple- 

O, orlatft'gallT (cockacomb). A lemon-colour, haring a few pink 
blotohea on both upale ana petal*, rather Urge, racemose. 
I. euneatedigttlate. Peru, 1870. An elegant, email-growing 
epedea* 

GrfMM (CrOMua). yi., aepala and petals greenish-yeUow, tinged 
with brown; lip lam. rieo golden-yellow, the crest prominent 
and deep relrety buck ; eoapes short, (ew.flowered. Summer. 
Pseudo-Dhlbs slander, tapering upwards, supporting a pair of 
light green learea Tropical America, 1872. A pretty, dwarf- 
growing epedea (F, M. n. a 40.) 

Ot* ttruoUt^un (cruciate), fi.* eepala and petals bright yellow and 
red, the sepale mostly oborate-obtuse, the petals llguUte ; Up 
tHfld, white, with two additional slender horns orer the lateral 
ones; panicle loosely-flowered. Winter. 1. solitary, obscurely 
ners^ eomewhat coriaceous, acute. Pseudo-bulbs clustered, 
nearly mlindrioal, furrowed. Brazil, 1838. Syn. 0. pubt$ 
(B.M.3B26.) 

Oit grFB'tOOtqd* Oddden-sword). JL chestnnt-brown, with yellow 
•treaka and a ydlow uiargin around the crisped and tootnleted 
sepals and petals ; superior petal with a long cUw and two 
auricles at its base; lower petals with very short and broad 
claws ; Up highly curious, haring trUnguUr Ueinlse, of a pur- 


OF Honticulture. 

Churidium— contsnttsd. 

Grenada. A dlstlnet variety, growing about 1ft. high, and pro- 
ducing flower-ipikee 8ft in length, upon which are borne its 
beautiful flowers. IC.) 

O. O. anUCMma (cloud-born), /t, sepals and petals brownish, 
with a crimson or nearly crimson hue, or striped with crimson 
lines ; Up very variable, but generally white, yellow at the base, 
marked with violet or purple. Andes, 1867. Uym. 0. Jhnwmi* 
anum. (B. M. 6708.) [G.] 

Other varieties are : JMyanum, white, purple ; PhtUamopm, 
brown, white, purple, yellow; and tpathulatum, sepals and petals 
spotted, Up spotted at oase. 

O. enrtum (shortened), yt., sepals and petals yellow, barred 
and blotched with cinnamon-brown; Up golden-yellow, spotted 
towards the margin with dark purole ; spikes long, branching, 
many-flowersd. Spring. Brazil, 1875. A very handsome and 
distinct speclos, oi compact growth, and resembling 0. erinum 
in foliage and shape of the pseudo-bulbs. (B. B. 1847, 68.) 

O* dAAtylapterum (finger-wingedX A yellow, with brown spots, 
dispoeed in snuill, loose panicles. L linear-lsiicsolate, Pseudo- 
bulbs pyriform. Columbia, 1875. 

O. danrvlgfto (thick-styled).* /L, sepals ochre colour ; petals 
brownish-purple : lip bright yeUow, with a long purple caUus, and 
some puiplish veins on the base. January. A oln. Brasil, 1873. 
(B. M 6484.) A handsome, dwarf-growing spectee. 



Fig. 788, Flowers op Oncioium chispum. 


■IImMiniwii ooloBr, with a beat forward anterior nart and many 
MkM ow the posterior side; the claw whitfih flesb-colour, 
lOd ^ Item 7;!!: - • purplish-brown, with two 

MreidimMtke la — uo^ tl ^ jiatlc hollow ; spike many- 

MwaiM. uripg. Peru, ls7a A tare species, having flowers 
i| lag|eas«i^oflGisffvwriiiia (B. idTSaea) 

% Qroodea).* yL usually purpUah-brown, with a 

: ti.rasydilaa or tosy*pur^e, spotted with deep 

MiaKditi oTMt, bearing Trom three to six or mors 
leattwftll jhiwisimit, I. solUary, Unsar-oblongiaouts. Pseudo- 
MImenriil&aiiliHig, retu* New Grenada, do. This very variable, 
' 4eilne|eiiliM nay be frown either upon a block of wood or la a 
Mi tt,tinil uiaverbe drM off, but kept rilghtly moist ell the 


M4ni4 unM Jt ^ prove alnoet a pe^ueJ btossoaer. 
k «Sh^9^' 0^ fy,) There an a number of varieties of this 
dk( S.dM handsonei and last a long time in fuU 

II ylft npale and petals yellow, blotched 
ISeSFKmM n^qMiwltti whUe, Spring. New 
ipht V aanineM 4y|^ and most desir^ie, (G.] 

.t1ki!i la sfanply a fine variety, differing 
wbusthehtt (C) 


O. dnolptoas (deceptlveX A yeUow : upper sepals obtuse, lateral 
ones acute ; petals obtuse, undulated, laroer ; iMral lobes of Up 
n^, almost round nnguiculate; middle lobe much larger, 
bilobra : Mape simple, usually one-flowered. L ensifoim, short^ 
dc., (B. B. 1911, under name of 

0. irtdifoHvm.) 

O. doltuldaw (triangular). A yeUow, amnged in a large, stiff, 
^pact panicle ; se^ and petals whole-coloured ; crest of the 
Up reechiiig more than half-way from the base to the point, 
«»»g»Wnj^of numerous straggling warts and teeth. Peru, 1836. 

nun (Dttuison'sX A synonym of 0. 

nutigtRun. 

G. j l lMwiin (diademX* A* about IX to a stem ; sepals and petals 
shining oboocdate-brown ; Up fine yellow ; the extremities of tha 


AmericA 186A (C.) 

O. AIsffsns (diademX of gardens. A synohym of 0, nnwtiMii. 

Sssa 
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The Dictionary of Gardening, 


[uaTc, with 
maerau- 


MM.* AOIW, *WT./ 

(very elegant). eepala brown, with 
; ; petals broad, with a few yellow spots ; 
, the anterior limb beautifully marbled anti 


OnoidhiBi — continued. 

O* dlodoa (two-toothed). ft brown ; lip emarglnate. mv 
K light [ellow callus. mado>bulhs like those of 0* 
tkwn. io€u* 

O, dlwurlofttiiin (spreading).* ft. produced on long, branching 
spikes ; sepals and petals yellow, blotched and nar^ with 
brown ; lip orange-yellow. Summer. K lift Braall, 182& An 
easily-i^own, Iree-flowerlng species. (B. B. 1054 ; L. B. C. 121^) 

O. dnbliun (doubtful). y(., upper sepal brown, edged with white ; 
lateral ones white, with obscure purple dots ; lip pandurate, the 
front lobe brown, margined with white, lateml lobes streaked 
with violet I minute, carinate, 2in. to 2iin. long. Plant bulb- 
lees, of dwarf habit (X. 11. 1873, 1^.) 

O. blegABtiMi] 
narrow, yellow bands ; 

hp very bright yellow, 

' ^'ed with light brown, and the call! of the base witli black- 
purplish borders : panicle large, many-flowered. Winter. 
Brazil O'), 1877. IT.] 

O. andooBarls (l>eautlful). Jl. bright orange, about Are ; sepals 
and petals cuneaie-oblong, acute ; Up ligulate, with a bmatler, 
rhomnic, emarginate tdaae, with two large lamelUe and three 
teeth at the bim ; raceme slender. 1884. A small species. 

O, XoryoliiM (Enrydine). fl., sepals and petals light reddish- 
ochre, with a few dark bars at their base; Up yellow, with a 
brown spot on the isthmus; basal aurides rounded, retrorse, 
narrower than the front blade. 2. blunt. 1884. 

O. eiuauiillliiillil (beautiful veUow).* JL* sepals and petals small. 
greenish-yeUow, banded with brown ; lip large, ndi yellow ; 
spikes ample, many-flowered. Braal, 1869. A tery pretty 
species, with the habit of 0. b^oUum. (B. M. 6322.) 

O. «KMp«nitlllil (rough). JL chestnut colour, bating aimrities 
on the outer side of the sepals and petals : lip ^llowisu, with 
brown bam and an orange callosity. Ecuador, 1871. 

w. lowed).* /(., sepals and petals mlden-yellow, 

spotted and blotched at the base with rich bright brown ; lip 
, olden-yellow, tery convex at the base, a little hollowed out in 


Oaddium — continuBd. 

larger flowers, while that known as radiattm has bsautKult 
radlariug, purplish-brown lines on the disk. 

O. Fprbesti (Forbes').* A large and very distinct; sepals, petals, 
and lip, with pale yellow edges, broad, toe centre reddish-brown, 
except the eye or throat, which Is white. November. Brazil. 
1837. A beautiful species, nearly allied to 0. oiinnilii, but of 
stronger habit, and with much handsomer flowm (B. M. 
3705.) 

O. F, Sftrwielrtanmw (Borwlck'a). A handsome variety, having 
the whole lip bright vellow, with feathered blotches in ueu of a 
wide, brown, one-coloured disk, and a yellow spotted ^margin. 
IB’a (G. C. n, B., xi. 624.) 

O. ftonoatnoi (browu-stulked). A synonym of Miltonia Farses- 
unczit 

Om OATrinerl (Gardner's). Jl. brown, with a yellow Up, moder- 
ately large. ** Very near 0* erii^m and Forbtsii^ from which 
it differs in the form and tuberculatlon of the Up, and the very 
siualioolumn-wings** (Lindley). BrazU. 

O. GfliiittMl (Gautier's). JL small, disposed in few-flowered 
racemes; sepals and petals dark brown, lanceolate; lip sub- 
corflate, semi-orbicuIar, crentdato-undulate, broader than longv 
yellow, with a deep blood-red spot, from which projects a long, 
curved, yellow bom. 2. linear-lanceolate, coriaceous. Fssndo- 
bulbs oblong, silicate, one-leaved. Brazil, 18691 (BL G. 611, 
Fig. 2.) 

O. glolnilltenilll (globule-bearing), fi. golden-yellow, with red 
spots at the base of sepals, petals, and lip ; sepals cunsate-oblong, 
... . . — ‘,nuiched, long or short 

pro- 




. g. eostanoMUM (Costa Bica). This is considered to be only 
a local variety, with smaller flowers. Costa Bica, 1871. 

O. gloanoniFStax (bearded-tongned). JL Ught yellow, 
few brown blotebes, rather large, almost sessile, hai 
pairs of tL- ~ 

covered with white hatn. New Grenada, 
minute plant, with Iris-llke leaves. 

O. grainlntfoltiini (giass-leavedV JL diapoeed in a 
suo-panieulate raceme; Up yellow, wedge-shaped, 
with ronnded anglee. t luimir-ettsifonn, acute, 
erect, shorter than the laoeme. Mexico. (G) 

O. ft (thready). A , sepals and petals brownish, 

elou^ Up emarmnate, somewhat Ibbed; raceme 
nearly or quite as long as the scape. (B. B, 1841, 
69. under name of C^oehUum ^(psc; L. S. O- 48, 


O. g. (Wray’s). A ^ 

petals bright yellow, with deep brown spots; Up 
eniaiginate, eomewbat four-lobed. (B. M. 3s54> undsr 
name of 0* Wraya*) 

O. graBdlflnrtim (large-flowered). JL closely re- 
sembling those of O* maarvniliwn* hut the petals 
are more acute, and both the petals and odd sqial 
are more crisp. embeUisbed by a yeUow border; 

lip with a spaUiuIate ladnia, and a qut^ ^Unoh 

.. . . .. . . ^ 


, . SOBI* 

very beautlfiil hnl rare 


Fiu. 728. PoRTion OP Panicle op Oncioium izcavatum. 


front, and excavated with a deep pit in the under side ; panicle 
much branched, sometimes bearing upwards of a hundred 

*o-bulbe Ian 


I long, pale green. Peendo-\ 

Peru, 1040. A robos^wing speeiea. See Mg. 728: (fi. M.1283.) 
In a variety eometlmes known as 0. avronm, the flowers are 
^k brawn In the centre, and aomewhat larger In slie tl^ 

Bosna CsIgXBgX* JL t^Uow, spotted with hrown, rather 
produced In aBund«ioe on a hrancfaed panicle 8rt to 411 
, . Peendo-balbe flaL borne at short inters on a creeping 


flat caUtts, totally wanting the keel 

line; peduncle ve^ laM many«flowered* 
mer. Columbia, 1881. A \ - • 

speciea 

0» gyrobuXbott (twieted-bulbed). JL yeUow, with 
dark spote at the base of the Up; InfloraMienoe 
panlcled. Psendo-bnlbe obloag-pyrUorm, at leagtt 
Wming twisted. 1889. [cli ^ 
O. b a wn n toohUnm (bloody-Uj^X At sspals and 
petals greenish-yellow, blotched with tiiestiiiit; Up 
rich crimson and rose; spikes erect with sevefal 
moderate-sized blossoms. Whiter. I. short thi^ 
flashy, dark green, h* 6in. New Otanada^ Im 
A compaot-grawing spedee, aimUar in ham to 0* 
Lanceanum. (L. AP, F. G. 6.) (T.] ^ 

O. BnrriMSilnAiiiii (HarriaoD'd* A yeUowUli- 
K**^**!* and pstatolln^r d h^o ;^Up 

middlo sagmsntematlliiiate} ciait floe- 
lobed, downy in the centre; panic* * — ^ ^ 
many-flowered. Autumn. L fle&y.^J 
aente. recurved. Paendo-bulb sul 
leav^ A. 1ft Sxua,Jm (B.B. 

Otlinntfttitm ( 
yellowish, witt _ 
with a darker yellow callus ; 

O, babratonaa (Hebrs y). A yeUow, with dark maroon hlotaliit 

growing in long, r* ' • * - - * ■ “ 

small Blotch on < . . 

anmnd and before the crests. „ ^ ^ 
oblong, eoropre||Md, wrinkled. New Grenada, Iflfb 
O, 



rr, ehort-braitched paiddesf Xte.MPhm a 
anricle, and a slmllariy ooloiM pam 
sresta. 2. onneatedignlate. Psando^Dduia' 


MB, two-leaved. 

_ nt M. 2203.) 


BiaiU.lfl 
B3.) Tbe 


m 


.. A free-flowering eped^ of eaif 
variety knowa as has rnnco 


A synonym of <», 
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Pm4ri41ttm -continued. 

Ol. ImIunMilaiiai (blood-red), jl blood-red oii.the outeldek tei«e : 
itpiue Mid petidt 'porplish-brown. blotched with a deeper hue of 
tie came oolour ; lip rich deep yellow ; taoeme loose, branching, 
ftnmmer. I solitary, oblong-lanceolate, obtuse. Pseudo-bulbs 
•mall, oblong. Ecuador, 1869. 

U iswwrrwn (Incurved).* /C. pure white, streaked and blotched 
witli lilac and brown, very fragrant, rather small in size ; scapen 
hbout 9ft. In height, much branched, bearing an Immense number 
of flowers. Autumn and winter. 2. pale green, as are aiso the 
paeudo-bulba. Oaxaca, Mexico, 1839. A very elegant, dwarf, 
oompaot-growing, cool-house species. (B. R. 1646, 64.) [C.] 

0. 1, altatt (white). A handsome, white-flowered variety. 1882. 
(I. H. 444.) 

0, iRMOlptim (carved). Jl. of a cinnamon-brown colour, with a 
w^owish-wfalte border, undulated, disposed In large panicles ; 
lip pale yellow at the base. Tropical America, 1872. 

O, JABBlMom (Jamieson*!). JL yellow, spotted with violet-purple ; 
upper sepals, and the unguiculate. hastate petals, with basail or 
median purple blotches; lip bright yellow, broad, pandonte; 
Inflorescence large. Peru, 1878. 

tk. j***^*— (Rio de Janeiro). A synonym of 0. Urngipti. 

0. Jotiefllunnt (Jones').* >f., sepals and petals whitbh-odiie, 
with brown blotches, cuneate-oblong, wavy, erect ; lip with small, 
light yellow auricles and a white blade, marked with a few purple 
and brown blotches ; callus of two patellar bodies, the smaller 
one in front, and traveisod by a strong keeL L snbnlato, thin. 

0«b»pl«rl(Kappler’fti 1 L yellow, brown; column-wings crisp, 

, lobeo, extended into a toothed, truncated, ligulate appendage at 
the base, resttiig on a pair of pcojeoting angtos. L ensitorm, 
similar to those of 0. amsriimim. Sarlnam, 1880. 


1 pseudo- 


(Klenastfs). JL yellowlBh-brown at first; petals 

yellow, with mtmerona brown bars and spots; afterwards, the 
colour detpons, and the stalked ovaries are dark puiplish ; other- 
wise, the Bowers resemble' those of 0. trilingu*. L and i 
bulbs similar to those of 0. sarrofum. Peru, 187& 

0.UtWlllfnim (ridge-bearing). JL^ upper sepal deep brown, 
with a yellow bmrder, reniform. wavy, stalked ; lower ones longer, 
stalkea, oblonm unequal at base, cuneate on one side, semi- 
hastate on the other: petsis yellowish, with brown patches, 
haviiw hnnul daws, snadenly hastate, oblong, obtuse, undulate, 
eompuoate, crisp ; lip trifld, with remarkable lamellce, the side 
ones of the anterior retrorse and lobed. Ecuador, 1877. [C.] 

0* fiflnniEmim (Lance’s^* JL with an exquisite fragrance of 
vanilla ; sepals and petals large, thick, and fleshy, ground-colour 
ydlow, tlnj^ with green, barred and blotched with chocolate- 

brown} in some Instanoes almost with crimson ; Up laige, rich 

- . . 


vldet in Its lower poMon, rose above ; spike erect, many-flowered. 
L thick, leathery, large, bright green, beautifully spotted with 
ved<Uidi.browB. Demerara and Surinam, 1834. A very handsome 
oouddsred by some growers to bo the best of the genus ; 
His, however, nmely eeen ingood condition. (B. B. 1887.) There 
if a moot deniable variety in which the Up Is pure white. In 
iAother Iona (Xottomrianum) the flowers are yeUow, prettily 
Bflrblcd, the Up deep mauve at the base, white in 

tk LMH8bflrglt(lMubeii*s). A honey-yeUow-green, wlthblotehM 
erdbectnutooioiir, three or four in a slender racema 1 . ounaate, 
cordato-obloiufi obtuse, veir cartilaginous. Pseudo-bulbs minute, 
one-leaved, veneeuela, 1876. 


BE (Sir Obarlei liemoii'sX fi, yellow, marked 
: with rod spots, about lio. in diameter; Up of a 
brighter colour, very handsomely spotted with red ; column also 
vwow; eplke lOin. long* and about aix-flqi^red. Summer. 
OnbiL 1886. A pretty and ourloos i 
geowito [ai 


jjgljh.b«k 


I spn^ .of very dwarf 


Uowlsh, blotched with browiL dis- 
the bast 


> yellow, purple towards 


a (white-Upped).* A, sepals and petals greenish, 
ramd with bands of brown, or, m some 


/ vnriedea, — , — '-3 ^ bi unison, lanceolate, undulate ; : 

bugs, Kt flm pore white, but aubs^uentiy becoming yeU( 
‘ wM; Mapesjtoutymu^ branched, ^ to 10ft in heig] 

'£eSl* 


Up 
- ow 

height 

Pfeendo-DUlbs two-leaved, large, of a glaucous hue, and 
Mexleo imd Ottatomala, 1836, Bm CprfoeAUiiiti btMO- 
(P, S. m®)* 

% PteywiiHO. Jl. im: wpi^ ud p«t^ 

iieealshvrilnw, with bMoklsh-maroon spots ; Up yeUowisb-whlte, 
" Snritod with pWjjri^-vidlet Mexico, 1873. Avery fine variety. 

(Llmmliighe's). JL gDlden.yellpw. riohly notted 
iiiiylolea» hlnnt, apreadlng ; peaunole filiform. 



^ t ebtong-aonte. Pseudo-bulb ovate, an- 


ObsUHeih— oonttnued. 

part, the middle one being much the shortest; panide lax, at ths 
end of a very long, weak scape. Venezuela, 1878. Plant of large 
growth. 

0, lltom (daubod). A, petals brown, with a yellow border ; Up 
yellow, blotched with brown on the hinder part, and entirely 
brown In front ; the callus consists of a central ligulate body, 
with two blunt front lobes, covered with blunt paplls». and on 
each side is a curved line of papillte. Brazil, 1883. 

0. longifoXlEm (long-leaved). A synonym of 0. OspsndEAianum 
loT^ijolium. 

0« lOESlpbs (long-stalked). Jl.. sepals and petals greenish-yellow, 
streakea or suffused with reddish-brown ; Up broad, of a rich 
deep yellow, the crest being prominent, and surrounded by a 
broad, blood-coloured ring ; scape slender, few-flowered. Summer. 
L twin, narrow, fleehy. Pseudo-bulbs in clusters, from a creeping 
rootstock. Organ Motintains. A very dwarf-growing species. 
SYH.O.janiirttm. (C.] 



Pto. 790. Flower of Oncidiuh LURtm-s 


O. luridEm (lurid). Jl. usually of a dull yellow or olive-green, 
blotched or spotted with brown ; panicle long, much branched, 
attaining sometimes the length of 8ft. or Oft., many-flowered. 
L large, fleshy, with a sharp keel behind, and of a dark green 
colour. Mexico, Ac.. 1822. A very desirable but not showy 
species. See big. 730. (B. M. 3^) [T.] 

0. L DodgWMll (Dodgson'sX A splendid but rare variety, having 
orange and yeUow flowers, barred with dark brown, and nume- 
rously disposed on much-branched spikes 7ft. long, west Indies. 

0. L gnttRtnm (rootted). A fine form, producing long spikes of 
yeUow, brown, ana red flowers. (B. R. 1839, 16.) 

0, !• Morrwil (Morren's). Jl. pale rose colour, spotted with 
crimson, and tipped with yellow. 

0, L riEWiHin (rosy! JL. sepals and petals rosy, mottled with 
white, and boraerra witn yellow. 

0 

reti, Vhe petals being also ofCen stni^ed with crimson ; Up'hastote, 
thick ana fleshy, with a white crest, the middle lobe being yellow, 
and the lateral ones rich purplish-brown ; panicle climbing and 
branched, producing a large number of flowers. Spring and early 
summer. L narrow, 1ft. long, bright green. Peeudo-btilbB 31u. 
long, flask-shaped, much ribb^ CentnJ America to Peru, 1867. 
One of the handsomest orchids grown. It has numerous varie- 
" . some being of very second-rate merit (B. M. 6743 ; F. M. 


ties, B 


O* BUMrEpES (long-stalked). jL yeUowirii. with a few transveree 
blotches and ban. pantclM. Pseudo-bulbs resembling those of 
0. macranthum. Bouador, 1868. 

0, inaswilEtnm (spotted). The proper name of plant deecribed in 
this work as Ci/rtoeMlum macuiatum, 

O, MriTRlilUllEOElB (Manhall's).* JL from 2in. to 31n. aeros^ of a 
rich golden-yeUow, marked with brown roots and blotches. South 
America, 1866. A handsome plant closely resembling 0. empum, 
but Its pseudo-bulbs and leaves are pnJe green instead of reddish- 
brown or bronze-coloured. (B. M. 5725.) 

0, MartlMlESI (Martius'b jL, sepals and petals bright yeUow ; 
Up very large, deep yellow on the upper side, almost white 
underneath. Autumn. Brazil, 1841. A very handsome species, 
thriving best when grown on a block, suspended from the 
roof. 0. bieolor (B. B. 1843* 66) only differs from this in the 
petals being spotted. 

(A IffSMiEgsl (Maaeange'e). in a long, meemoee panicle; 
lepale and petals yeUow. blotched with purple-brown to inst 
above their middle ; lip with oblong, truncate, spreading auricles 
at base, and a broad, dilated, bilobed front part yellow, with 
a band across the bus of each auricle, and at tne base of the 
dilated front part, of purple-brown ;. crest also spotted with 
purple-brown. L linear, ioute, 1ft or more long, Ittn- broad. 
CentrM Amerioa, 187& 
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Ou m«lnuK (boy), JL with Uttl« yallow and brown note; aeptli 
ud Mtela linear, a little narrowed at the baae ; lip cordate, 
acuminate : nape two^flowered. 1 aolltary on the oblong paeudo* 
bulba, aligbtly emarginate. Cavaooaa and New Grenada, 18B0. 
A et^ular ^lant, only a few Inchea high. (B. X. O. t. 18, 


O. melAmps (black-eyed), d light yellow, with the baaea of the 
■epala, petals, and lip blackish purple. Eciuidor, 1881. In habit, 
thia specie*) reeemblee 0. chrywmM, 

O* mhllomim (honey-nented) A. very rich yellow, with cinnamon 
blotches ; small se|^a, as well as the much larger petala. retnse * 
basilar auricles of the Up square, the isthmus middle-siced. 
and the anterior part renifonn ; column very small, of the most 


A aynonyn of 0, im te sms. 


OBOidiWBi—oonMiHied. 

O. m o — ea r— (oQe-homedX 
a BlcnMm (bladdBhX A 

brown spots and baadk dis, 

and petals llnear^lanceoiate, equal, and wary. 

O. oblongftteim (oblongdaared).^ 

Winter. L bright green, — 

short, thick. Quatemala. . 

species. (!«. A P. F. O. iL 9, Pig. 157.) 

Ot otapiatiuii (reflnedX /. bright goIden*yeUow, bamd wltb 


^ „ with dark blMkteh- 

spots and bands, dlqsised in branched paniM ; sepals 

" ' »te, equal, and wary. Gutana* 

Jsared).* A brteht yellow, of geod slie, 
1 , oblong, about Ift. long. Pesido4MlU 
s, Ac., 1644. A handsome, frecSowerlag 
IL 9. Pig. 157.) ^ 

„ , ji A bright goIden*yeUow, bamd wltb 

brown, about lin. across, yielding a delicious perfume ; spikes 
numerous, long-branched, and mapy-flowered. Hlhiter. Peru, 
1865. An easiiy-grown and rery free-6oweriiig epeoisn (XU O. 



paDid snlptnir^whlte, as well as, the caUus ; paiUde braneh^ 
Summer. L euneate • oblong, Ugulate, acute. Pseudto - bulbs 
oblong. 1882 

O. moroUlonm (metallic). JL rich chestnut-brown, with a splen- 
did metalUe hoe ; the borders of,tbe sb^ orate, broad, superfor 
sepal and smaUer petals blotehed wl^^ pdlow; ttppandnr^, 
with an angle prcdectiQg from each aide. New Otenada, 187A 
Very dletfiict. 

O. lemtMifMw (MlU*s). A, bright yellow, mottled with brown, the 
ftre sepale and petete nearly eqnal j 1q> b^ lA the taM, bio^ 
In the middle; column rory^ehort,. tuw-wtegod j j— te temn^ , 

}SSSXSASSSJt%J^ 


o. 


0 dm (tttbordedX > yeUow, haring, ibe 

brownish bars, laiga, dMInot, boim la' as iMi fiMte 
Ecuador, 1871. A handsomo orebld. (C.) 


h Mm hint a« 0. mMStaBM? 

inUy spotted* 


spe^witbl 
beautiful 
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0|Mldi«»--6DnMntMd. 

iad TW dlitiaot fpedet, of oompaet, dwarf«growing habit 
, <B. M. »18; B. E. im 10.) [C.J 

O* o> alblfloiruil (whlte^flowered).* A valuable acquisition as a 
iHnter bloasomer, having enow-whlie flowers. It is, however, 
vei 7 rare. GuatenuUa, 1873. Sometimes known as 0. o. album. 
(P. M. 308.) tC.] 

0« paOllfpliylllUII (thick-leaved). A synonym of 0. Cavendithi- 


Pftlilllo.* Butterfly Plant JL pale golden-yellow, barred with 
ohestnut-brown, uaually solitary and terminal on the spike, some- 
what Tesembllng a lam butterfly In shape ; sepals long, narrow, 
ereot, bearing a fanoiful resemblance to the antennie and pro- 
boscis of a butterfly ; petals extendiim horizontally to form the 
wittga. and the lip representing the body. 2. deep olive-green, 
beautifully streaked and spotted with reddish-brown. Pseudo- 


, , jmusure to sun and llghi 

flowers are often 2tn. across. The old spikes should not be 
out off, as new buds are continually developed at the apex. 
See Fig. 731. (B. M. 2795; B. a 910.) (T.) There are some 
striking varieties of this species, of which the following are 
noteworthy : 

O. F* album (white). A very rare form, with white flowers. 

O. F* Scffcliardtl (Bokhardt’s). A fine and largo-flowered variety. 
(I. H. 500.) 

O. F. KiramarSaaiim (Kramer^s).* JL rich golden-yel- 
low, .with a profusion of irregularly disposed, bright brown 
spots and Dlotehei; the margins of tbs lip and lateral 
sepals beautifully undulated and crisped; spike long, con- 
tracted at intervals, forming knotty Joints, one-flowered, 

i. solitary, large, coriaceous, beautually jotted with 
crimson and rid, upon a dark ground. Pseudo-bulbn 
cylindrical, deep brown. Central America, 1823. A very 
beautiful plant (R. X. O. 33.) (T.] 

€t F. Umbatum (bordered). JL clear yellow, witli 
distinct cinnamon-brown blotches, and a broad, unin- 
terrupted margin of the lame hue. (B. M. 3733.) 

O. pbotoralb (breast-nlate). JL bright yellow, thickly 
spotted, blotched, ana bamd with redolsh-brown ; lip 
having at its bm u number of tubercles, curiously 
arranj^, and studded with little button-Ilke knobs 
Spring. Brssli, 1842. A curious and handsome species 

<t ppllogramillft (blackish-dotted). JL pale yellow, 
slightly marked with pallid dots and bars, paniculate 
Ghtriqul, 1871. 

O. FbiuiMOpbla (moth-llke).* /L, sepals and petals 
nearly equal, of a soft cream colour, beautifully spotted 
and streaked with crimson and violet ; lip large, ground 
colour creamy-white, having a rich yellow crest, and 
covered with epote and bamln a similar manner to the 
' i and petala; eptke erect, three to six-flowered. I 


Onoiditim- continued. 

most elegantly placed in a very light and feathery-looking In- 
florescence, and have, at tiie same time, a heavenly smell.” 

O. F^ben (downy). /L yellow-brown, spotted, with a fiddle-shaped 
lip: panicle simple, many -flowered, sub-secund. Autumn. 
L lanceolate. J^seudo-bulbs cylindrical, one-leu ved. h, 1ft 
Brazil, 1824. (B. M. 3926.) [C.] 

O* F. Ilaveneens (yellowish). A synonym of 0. crueiatum. 

O. pnlobellum (neat). Jt, white, tinged with yellow and pink, 
about lin. across ; panicles muny-flowered, drooping, 1ft. long. 
Summer. Pseudo-bulbs and leaves small h. 6iu. West Indies. 
An elegant, dwarf-growing species, ^\hich thrives well on a block, 
if supmied with plenty of moisture at the routs. (B. M. 2773 ; 
B. B. 1787.) [T.] 

O. pnlvtiiatiim (cushion-like). Jl. yellow, orange, and brown ; 
panicles sometimes 10ft long. Summer. Brazil, 1836. A free- 
flowering, compact-growing plant, remaining a long time in 
perfection. (B. B. 1839, 42.) The variety majui is very desir- 
able. [T.] 

O. FumUum (dwarf). 4. yellow, numerously produced on short 
dense, upright, branching panicles. Spring; A. 6in. Brazil, 1824. 
A rare and pretty species. (B. M. 3581 ; B. B. 920 ; L. B. C. 
1732.) [T.l 

O. pyadtepbonim (box-bearing). JL yellow, with a little box at 
the base of each Up, and with serru1ate<l wings in the column. 
This plant is otherwise much like 0. coniifferutn and 0. yubcc. 


ifBiali 

iwl^i 


narrow, borne upon the summit of the ovate, deep 

green pitudo-holbi, which an Sin. long. Peru, 1869. A 
beautiful, dwarf^Towing spedes, bloeioming at various 
nerioda, and contfaiulng a long time in fuU beauty, 
when out of flower. It cannot be distinguished from some 
Of the varletiM of O. eueixUatum. (1. 11. 1870, 13.) [C.) 

O. plqrllbfflOflMm (leaf-tonguedk JL shining, light 
hom-chesnut-hroprn : sepals and petals bordered with 
light yellow, the odd sepal and the petals being un- 

ummuwi. I* OlHieiHlVHUlUVWUlMII, IHiUUBlI. JTWmiU-UUlOB 

oue^-nrilfonn, two-leaved. Columbia, 1880. 

O. pfinUKkOolillnBI (long-Unpodk Jl„ sepals anci petals yellow 
kndieaaish-brown ; up white. Summer. 2. dark green, about 
Ifi lonfr Pimido-bulbs thick. Brasil, 1844, A very pretty species, 
wUhnSaaHnldT onrlous flowers. (B. M. 6214.) 

0« (athwart-flowered). JL brown, with oblong 

il$als and peti^; lip triangular. A curious species. 

O* plMtfliiBre (flat-lipped), JL yellow ; sepals and petals lanceo- 
1^, aouminatei wavy, nearly equal : middle segment of lip semi- 
enreuar, iatloMSt roombuid, cuspidate ; raceme simple. Autumn, 
i ansate. PssfUdo-bulbs two-edged, slender, rlbl^ A. lift. 

. BiniU,184a <Xfl.8.vi6.) 

0i IflMmranni Cfold-baaiing), JL brown, small, disposed in short, 
hnuidkM panloreB; Up purpush-brown at the base. Ecuador, 1873. 

Ht nflrtlMni (extending), JL chestnut -brown, with honey- 
enlonredr tips; Up dnnamon colour, with an orange callosity, 
and apaDi deeper spots. New Grenada, 1868. 

t4lk jpirMfltflni (amelling)., A Mrld, probably between O. da^- 
aM BM aom species like a. GordtierC It is superior to the 



, -._,.„nt; sepals and petals 

, Up yellow, with a marrin of 

4 irilh yv^w Uotehaa and lines. Braail, 1876. A 

llpttidanmqkpfcfkii of which IhaneUeolorsald: ••Tbeflowenare 

VM. It 


Fio. 732, Flower op Oncioium sfrratum. 

O. refloxum (reflezed). /t., sepals and petals regularly speckled 
with brown ; lip with a few red specks at the base. Mexico 
(B. X. 0. 1, 93, t, 36.) 

O. r. pellfMUlum (pelican-beaked); yt., sepals bright yeUow, 
spotted with crimson near the base ; lip with a rich crimson stain 
around the crest Mexico. (B. B. 1847, 70, under name of 
0. pdioanum,) 

O. Ratemeyeraiiinn (Retemeyer's). fi, pale yellow and choco- 
late-brown, with a dsM violet lip, disposed in a raceme 

2. oblong, Mexico, 1668. A small, almost bulbless orchid. 
(Befc B. ft. 74.) 

O. rottimaa (beaked). Jt, gay-coloureA diaposed in dense clusters. 
Pseudo-bulbs pyriform. Columbia, 1875. 

O. rotaadatiiiii (rounded). JL brown, small, with yellowish tips 
to the sepals, petals, and lip. and the base of the Up yellow 
inflorescence 9ft to 12ft long, branched near the end. 1873. 

O. rupMtre (rock).* Jl. brilliant golden-yellow, spotted with 
brown, very numerous, produced on a much-branched panicle 2ft 
high and 1ft wide. 2. Ugulate, about 1ft long, dark green. Pseudo- 
hulbe smooth, stout, pale green. Peru. A very durable plant. 

O. Bnaaallianmn (Duke of Bedford's). A synonym of Jfaeonio 


O. rmtlimm (rustic), sepals and petals onion-green, with light 

brown blotches ; lip pale yellow, with many hrown ban, and an 
oraage-ooloniod oaiius ; panide ample, cigiag. Ecuador, 1870. 

& U 
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O. saltabimdiim (dancer). JL ochra, blotched with brown, 
enudl, iAioTt*^lipped ; inflorescence tigzaii. New Grenada, 1883. 

O.wmodM (flesh-like).* JL orange-yellow, profusely dotted and 
blotched with crimson; scape attaining a considerable len^h, 
bearing a much-branched panicle, of two, tlirae, or more feet in 
length, and closed with a profusion of large blossoms. Spring. 
(. twin, shining green, broad, obtuse. Psoudo-bnlbs Tory dark 
green, tapering npwards from the base. Brazil. Habit ?ery neat 
and compact for so large a plant (W S. O, 23.) 

O. SobllmU (Schlim’s). A bright yellow, with irregular bars of 
brown, about lin. in diameter ; panicle long, having short racemes 
along each side of the main stem. November. Central America. 
A tall, rambling species. (T.) 

•. SemblO (Semele). ft, yellow, smaller than those of 0. eaUin- 
thum (to which this species Is allied), and having a few ptirplish 


streaks and blotehes ; Up broad, reniform. 
handsome plant 

O. Mrratum (saw-tooth-petaled).* fl. 
nsnally of a rich bright brown, nlth 
a yellow border, and crisped or much- 
serrated margins ; petals drawn together 
In such a way as to form an arch above 
the column: spike twining and branched, 

6ft to 12ft long, bearing numerous large 
blossoms. 2. twin, ensuorm, 1ft. to 2ft 
long. Psoudo-bnlbs large, ovoid. Pern, 
185a Syn. 0. disdsmo, of gardens. 

See Fig. 732. (B. M. 6632.) 

O. BOtsUe (stalkleas). ft. larae ; sepals 
and petals broad, obtuse, of a golden- 
yellow. freckled with elnnamon-broun 
towards the base ; lip broad, and simi- 
lar In colour ; scape bearing a much- 
branched raceme of numerous flowers. 
Spring. 2. twin, pale green, short, 
strap-shaped. Pseudo • bulbs oblong, 
somewhat compressed, slightly ribbed. 

. Caraccas, 1848. A compaci-taablted and 
free-growing plant (L. A P. F. O. 

21.) iT.l 

majna 


Kcuador, 1870. A 


Onoidlnm— -confmued. 

lB4a A fine species, with a robust growth. (L. 8. 0. #8, nadfr 


name of 0. Barkeri.) 

O. t. nagnlonlatam (claw-bearing). 
on a branching spike, oft to 4ft in hi 
erfection. IVinter. 


time in perfe 

ih.A'P.F.Q. U. 134.) 


leii&i 

Mezioo. II 


„ Jow, large, produced 
and remaining a long 
“ A pretty q^edes. 


0* trlonapldatmn (three-cusped). sepals orange, with a 
brown mfd-line; petals pale sulphur, with small brown epota 
and brown back ; lip very shortly ouneate at base, with a uive, 
oblong, two-lobed blade, sulphur, with bars at the bsie; 
peduncle panicled, longer than the leaves. Paeado^huibs 
narrow, one-leaved, and with a leaf at their base. Costa Btea» 
1884. 

O. trlftireatam (thrioe-forked). ft.^ borders of the reniform 
blade of sepals and petals light yellow, the latter free: Up 
crimson-lake, with light yellow calli; two sword-like biadee 
stand under the stigma. Peru, 1884. Allied to 0. lemifttm. 







0, aphiuMlntniB majnu ^rger, 
scorched), ft, yellow, barred with dark 
browo, dlspotM on Jong, branching 
panicles, and remalnfngMveral weeks 
In perfection. Spring. Honduras, Ac. 

O. aptloptaraiii (spotted-wing). A 
synonym of 0. BatmntamUmum 9pUo> 
pterum. 

O. •plBBdidum (splendid).* ft, 2in. 
across ; sepals and petals gresn, heavily 
barrsd with brown : lip liu|% of a rich 
bright golden • yellow ; spike erect, 
bnmcbiM, ahont 2ft. lon|L 2L solitary, 
obloim, 4in. to Tin. long. PBeudo-hnll)s 
lin. mgh. Ouatemala, 1862. One of 
the flneet spwdes in colU vatUm. (a kL 
6878, under name of 0. UffHnwn tpUn^ 
dUdumi F.dLai826.) 

O. Btlpitetitm (stalked). JL pale sul- 
phur -yeUow, with sepals and petals 
dotted with crimson, and a enmson 
stain below the crest ; middle lobe of 
lip with a narrow istbmns, coarsely 
tooth^ and two-lobed, the lateral lobes 
taloate; wings of downy colmnn half 
ovate, aente. nmatna, 1844. (B. a 
1846, 27, under name of 0. laetruin,) 

O, a* plAtyoayjc (broad-clawed). A 
variety having very nnmerotu flowers, 
which are smidler than in the type ; claw of lip broader, and, 
on each side of the anterior callus, a callus ridge. 1878. 

O. Btramliioiim (straw-coloured). JL white, speckled with red 
on the lateral sej^s, lip, and column. |in. across; sepals and 
petals widdy sprming ; Up very shortly clawed. 2. 61n. to 81n. 
long, oblong-laiieeolate. sub-aeute. Pseudo-bulbs none. Mexico. 
(B.iif. mf; a a 1840, i4.) 

O. Snttoiil (Snttoii's). A spedes of UtUe interest, with very long, 
drooping, panicled racemes of dull yeUowand brown flowers, and 
with narrow, grassy leaves. (L A P. F. O. iL 129.) 

O. teetiUB (eoncealedX ft, yellow, spotted with rich maroon- 
brown, dispoeed In a sfgzag panicle. 2. narrow, linear-tolate, 
Psendo-biubs poar«baped, andplioui. New Grenada, 1876. 

O. torptUhUnm (terotadeaved). jL bright yellow, small, in erect, 
many-flowered panides. L thlekish, ere^ terete. 1888, IT,] 

O. tolraoopig (fonr-bladed). JL, sepala ohestnot-hrown, the 
sanerlor one with a yellow border; petals bright yellow, with 
somo brown, rooad.blotdiee ; panldo large. Hew Qranada, 1873. 

O. tUrtavn (tiger-striped),* JL very largo, having a Violet-Uke 
pttfume ; amUe and peA bi^t orown. transversely himd 
iritb d^ydlew; Up very krg^ about aorahq wbdjyileh 
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Fig. 733. Ftownns of Oncidium vsnicoavii. 


O. trUlngno (three-tongued). ft,, sepsis and petals rich dieoo- , 
late-brown, edged with light yellow, the margins undnlated ; Up 
very stognlar In tom, brown, with a yeUow oreet Spring, fsiro, 
185a A rare and very distinct apedee, doe^ gUled to C* Aif* 
rotum. (L. A P.F. 0. 0.63.) ^ 

CB.u.3aes.)liv] 

O. tndlUMniai A rdtow, bund bwwa! 

aa. a taaU, Md art w i y ’fl liwi t lin 


O. trlqnotrum (triangular-leaved), 
with dark purple, aDout lin. to. 
flowered. Autumn. Jamaica, 1793. 


I the I 


O. imloonia (one-hotned). ft. smaU; 
petals narrow -obovate, yellow, hlote^.- 

three-lobed, yollow, blotched with ted in 

lobes small and narrow, and the Intennediate 
rbomboldal and notched at the apex; peddncle 
of the psendo-hulbi, soon brandriiii unto « pantd^ 
long, oblong>]ameolate. lUo Jaasii^ 1810, 
name of 0. moneeinM.) 10.} 

O. 
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O; SnttMim (oiM*(lowaMdh JL Mle hrown, thfolr 
ftAdbh-pnrm ; Up dtar y wow. hlotchod and ttpotcwi rouna too 
cM;inKM»^ort,one.flower^ Winter. A An. Btudl. 1B41. 
io^i3| 43*) 

Ok^wwrloomiiii (varieoea-Tolned).* A,, eepals and petala pale duU 
gkoen, banded intb duU brown ; Up nneht yeUow, large, with two 
ovate b^ral earn, eomewbat orenate m front, and a four-lobed 
middle lobe ; creit of two triple teeth ; leapee strong, glaucous, 
abont 3Ct long, having a large, branching, eighty to ninety- 
dowmad panicle. 1. firm, ligulate-lanoeolate. A beautlfuh strong- 
growing species. BradL Bee big. 733. (L. J. F. 206, 207.) 

0, w* Bogdnil (Bogers*).* JU rich golden-yellow, 2in. or more in 
dtemeter; sepals and petids eomnaratively inconspicuous, the 
groat attraotton being the large flat lip. which is lobed in front ; 
pani^ mneh blanched, and nearing, in a ^ 

* 170 bloBBoma Winter. . ' 




greea* Paendo-bulbs large, ovate, deep green. Brasil, 1869. 
IbiB is a rare variety, and, at the same tiine,,oa ^ " 


i weUmi 

. L somewhat short, 


, one of the most 

It wiU succeed on a block of wood, or in a pot or 

basket: the last is, perhm, the most convenient plan for 
displaying its large, many-flowered panicles, and, at toe same 
timeTiv iasuree perfect drainage. (B. H. 18^ 172; O. C. 
1670; 277.) 

O, pMrtofatOiil (variegated). JL pink, richly ctalned with clnna- 
moorred, about lin. aoroes ; paniolei branching, 14ft. high, erect. 
Bumifier, U dark _green. A 6tn. West Indies, 1824. A pretty 
■peciea (L. A P. K 0. 33.) [T.] 

O. 


w«wiat j«uvw, iw mfUN, luuvrvs, 

ba^ aoiiolfo, the leniform wx yeUow, and the disk shining 
brown, with a very curious oalfus. Ecuador, 1870. An interesting 
a^dlstinot species. 

O, wlrnlataiii (twiggy). A very curious species, with hetero- 
m^Eotts flowers, aid very short, numerous, sigsag branches, 
(hdumbta, 1876. Of no ornamental value. 

0« WBnoflWiOlll (Wancewicz’s).* JL golden-yeUow, numerous, 
dieted in xaeemee ; Up having a while, five-toothed callosity, 
Wlui four brown spote, and both borders of its narrow part being 
tinted with brown. L enneato-Ugulate. Pseudo-bulbs ovoid, 
fldmikemed; two-leaved. Coeta Blca, 1870. Stm. 0. hifront, tC.] 
O, WhItQBJL Bm mitral* WnnoowioxlL 
O* Wiflitwortlilaaiim (Seri Fitxwllliem's).* JL pale lemon, 

‘ ‘Jp with V 


banw towards the base of sepals, petals, and Up i 


1 Vandyke 


brown ; lobes of Up large; panlolee many-flowered, remaining in 
bennty about two months. Summer. L linear, lanceolate, of a 
histrooe but, Psendo-bulbs oblong, ovate, pale green, mottled 
and barred with blacA Gnatemila, 1830. (L. A P. F. Q. ii. 
M7.) tC.l 

0« rww*^**4*** (yeUow-toothed). JL very dark cbooolate. with a 
»wlih limb jmund both sepals and petals ; lip t 


va4»Mvai^a*t vyaaawa. ggvuw* 

pbeudo-bulbs narrow, ovoid, smooth, compressed, 6in. long. A, 2ft 
Beimdor, I860. (B. Mi . 8766.) 



white, transversely barred with 

V ; racemes very long, from 6ft. 

Venezuela, 1878. A pretty spedes. 


Included under Xris (which see), 

_ (from onhoi, a tumour, and epermaf 

a atad) in reference to the form of the seeds). Stk. 

Obd. PaUnm, A genus ooisprising five or 
eis epeeies of spinj, stolon-bearing, etove Palms, natives 
of troploal Ada. Xlowers unisexual, usually in threes; 
gpadbc shortly pednnonlate; spathee two. Fruit small, 
, ronadt one'^ieeded. Leaves terminal, equally pinnatiseot, 
with vevy sheathing footstalks ; segments ensiform, 
aotdidndte, enti^. Trunks slender, spiny, marked with 
olxeiilar soatA The species, thrive best in a oompost of 
t:Wo parts loamt one of peat, and one of sand. They 
a, eopiotts supply of water. Propagated by 
heeds, or by snokers. The species here described are 
^bably the only ^ones yet Introduced. 

o. 

Ion. An elegant species. 
i (thready). L pinnate, from 10ft to 12ft. long ; 
— narrow, drooping, about 2ft. long. A. tOft 
ByvS. Areea Jfioimp and A. MpWaria. 

#• Houtte'a). A synonym of ilT^Aro- 


Ass KooteaiLtlras tonuttus. 

<Alldflhi Cipai* There are few vegetable crops 
|ai|Md6in0e» or more in daily reqneet, than that 


OnlOB^^coitfintied. 

of the Onion. It is a native of Central Asia, Ao. Until 
recently (comparatively speaking), the origin of the plant 
was nnknown. It is a hardy biennial, as, although the 
leaves and roots are only of annual duration, the bulb 
formed in the summer, after being kept for a greater or 
less time, according as tiie different varieties admit, has 
the power of renev^g its growth by forming fresh roots 
and leaves, and producing its flowers and seeds; after- 
wards, it dies away. Onions have been cultivated from 
the most remote period, throughout an extremely wide 
geographical areA Their uses are well and universally 
known, both in the green yonng state, and also, more espe- 
cially, when the bulbs are matived. Muoh variation exuts 
in the shape and flavour of bulbs belonging to different 
varieties ; some being very mild and snooulent, while others 
are pungent, almost, at times, to an intense degree. An 
Opion bulb is oomposed of a eeriee of oonoen£io coats, 
which surround its growing point, and vary in oolonr from 
dark red almost to white, tl^ flavour being generally muoh 
stronger in the red than in the whiter-fleshed varieties. 
Propagation of the several sorts is readily effected by 
seo^, which, however, soon degenerate if care is not taken ; 
in some cases, also, offsets are produced, and may be 
utilised as a method of inoreaae. 

Cultivation. One of the best and most open situa- 
tiotts in the kitchen garden shonld be assigned to Onions, 
as suoh a position is indispensable for their snooessful 
cultivation. They sncoeed best in a rioh, loamy soil, some- 
what light rather thim heavy, and where the snbsoil is 
of a fairly dry nature. The suitabilily of a light or a 
heavy soB, however, depende a good deal on whether 
the summer is a wet or a dry one; and indifferent soils 
may be much improved by the addition of suitable 
manures, and by a system of intercropping, or changing of 
ground, so that different vegetables are not grown, it 
can be avoided, in the same division of the garden two 
years in suooession. For instance, Onions sown in 
spring could scarcely be better suited, as to position 
and soil, than by land oooupied the previous year with 
Celery; autumn-sown ones might follow Potatoes, Peas, 
Beans, or any of the Sraeeica tribe; and thns a change 
of crop would be effected. Especially should this change 
be allowed in the case of (5mons, when the produce 
becomes cankered in any one situation, or the plants are 
attacked by the destruotive maggot of the (Mon Fly. 
Land intended for Onions should be well-trenched in 
the autumn, and left in ridges for the winter fully ex- 
posed to the weather, which will wonderfully ameliorate 
and improve that of a firm texture, or heavy and ad- 
hesive nature, before the seed-sowing time arrives. Where 
a crop of Celery has been grown, trenoihing will scarcely 
be necessary; ^ deep digging and manuring requisite 
for Celery oulture being sufficient to intermix and change 
the position of nearly the whole of the soil. A good 
dres^g of manure should be applied at trenching time, 
or dug in at the same season, if trenching is unnecessary. 
A few words on the best manures The sorapings ob- 
tained from poultry yards, or from pigeon-houses, have 
long been ocmaidered as exoellent manures for adding to 
land intended for Onions. Sheep-dung and pig-dung, where 
either oan be obtained, are also powe^nl and good. 
Mixed farmyard manure may be used in large quantities 
for a preceding crop, or eke it should be well dug in 
during the autumn. Guano or blood should be mixed 
iu a oompost, if either are used; or the latter may be 
added to water, and applied in weak solutions as a liquid 
manure. Chatted rubbish, wood ashes, and eharooal are 
benefloiil in several ways ; salt and soot are also exoel- 
lent to sow with the seed, as, besides acting as a manure, 
they prevent, to a great extent, the attacks of insect* 

Spring^iovm Onums. Land expoted in ridges through- 
out the winter wiU be In exceUent eondition for leveUing 
down about the middle or end of February, suppoeing 
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Onion — continued, 

the weather is fine; it ebonld not, however, be worked 
when in a wet state. The whole surface is best if lightly 
dag over with a spade or fork, and the soil thoroughly 
broken and levelled, so that raking will be unneoessary for 
securing a fairly uniform surface. If the soil is as dry 
ae it should be, and moderately light, it may then be well 
trodden or rolled previous to preparing drills for the seed. 
Onions succeed and form the best bulbs on firm ground, 
and the seeds should bo but lightly covered. A custom 
which was at one time in general practice, namely, that of 
sowing them in narrow beds, and cutting alleys between, 
is, apparently, fast becoming obsolete, and the crop cul- 
tivated in an open quarter instead. Shallow drills should 
be drawn 1ft. apart, and of as near as possible an even 
depth, the seeds scattered thinly along them, and lightly 
covered. The whole surface may then bo trodden over 
again, in a direction at right angles to the lines of seed; 
or rough stones, Ac., may be removed carefully with 
a wooden rake, and the bed afterwards rolled. Divi- 
sions may readily be made, if they are desired, and 
beds of any sire formed, by omitting to sow a line at 
each of the given distances of so many feet width. It 
is important that the foregoing operations should only 
be performed in fine weather, and when the soil is in a 
workable condition. The principal sowing should be 
made as early as possible in the month of March as 
various circumstances and the weather permit; but, if 
frost, snow, or heavy rains prevail, it is best to defer 
the operation till the middle of the month. Tho after- 
treatment will chiefly consist in keeping weeds removed, 
and in thinning out the Ouious gradually, when large 
enough, until they are from Sin. to 6in. apart ; if extra- 
sised specimens are desired, a greater distance should 
be allowed at the final thinning. Deep hoeing, so bene- 
ficial to most kitchen garden crops, is not so to Onions, 
as the object with these is to keep the ground solid, so 
that the bnlba may be the more enlarged on its surface 
than they would be likely to become if snnonnded 
wiUi soiL Narrow hoes may be lightly used between the 
rows; but hand-weeding is best in the lines, and thin- 
ning of the crop should also p^erably be done by hand. 
In veiy dry seasons, watering is at times advisable ; bat 
it sho^d never be practised when the plants show signs 
of forming thick necks instead of their proper bulbs. 
The syst^ of sowing in drills 1ft. apart has many 
advantages over the old method of soattering the seeds 
broadcast, as sufficient space is thereby i^orded the 
plants on either side, and weeding, thinning, and all 
other necessary attention are much more readily be- 
stowed. A little soot, applied thinly over an Onion 
bed with the hand in showery weather, is of material 
help to the crop when growing; to use it in dry 
weather would be unsafe, on account of its burning 
properties. Towards the latter part of summer, when the 
tops begin to bend down and show signs of dying away, 
it is time to pull up the bnlba. For this operation, ad- 
vants^ shonld be taken of dry weather, and the bulbs 
laid with their bases towards the son, on a bard surfaoe 
if possible, where they can be turned over oooasionally 
and thoroughly dried before being stored. Different varie- 
ties are b^t kept and stored separate from each other, 
as their keeping qualities vary considerably. Those osl- 
oulatod to keep longest shoiUd especially be thoroughly 
ripened and dried. They are best tied up in bonnes, 
and snspended to the rafters of a oool, dry, shed or loft 
where ^st is merely excluded. If placed in a position 
exposed to h^t, to much moisture, or even hung against 
the walls of a shed, new growth would be enoonraged, 
and the bulbB would soon be useless in oonsa- 
quenoe. Where a large quantity of Oniouji are grown, 
and time cannot be spared for tying them up, tiiey may 
be stored, several bulbs deep, in a eimilar plMe to that 
above recommended, and be enoaeed with a ooverhqp of 


Oliloii — continued. 

clean, dry straw. Long-keeping varieties thus treated 
are sometimes preserved in good oondition until late in 
spring. 

Auti»tnn-eown Oniona, Onions may be sown in autumn 
for two purposes ; first, for pickling or for drawing as re* 
qnlred for use in spring ; and, secondly, for the purpose of 
transplanting at the latter season. Spring-sown bulbs 
grow to a large else, under good oultivation, by the 
autumn; after they have been allowed a resting season, 
instead of further enlarging, they invariably tend to pro- 
duce a flower-stem. But if seeds of a large-growing, 
early sort are sown thickly towards the Utter part of 
summer, so that time is only allowed them to form very 
small bulbs, these may be stored and repUnted in March, 
with the result that a large proportion, si least, will 
enUrge so as to form finer specimens the following year 
than oQuld be secured in a simiUr soil and positi^ in 
one season from spring-sown seeds. Again, earlier 
and finer produce may be obtained by eowi^ in August 
or early in September, and transplanting in &e new year 
so soon as weather permits. All varieties are about as 
hardy us eaoh other ; none are secure against a very severe 
winter, without being sown in a warm position or provided 
with some protection* The Tripoli or Italian Ondons 
require a long season to ripen perfectly, and are, eonse- 
quently, best sown in autumn; White or Silver-skinjied 
varieties are also valnable for autumn sowing, as, under 
snob treatment, they form useful bulbs early the following 
season. Any of the varieties that succeed weU, when 
spring-sown, may also be considered equally g^ for 
autumn sowing. The ground shonld be prepared in a 
manner somewhat similar to that already detailed, bnt 
the seed drills should be made rather deeper, to guard 
against frost lifting out the plants in winter. In the 
process of transplanting, the roots shonld be preserved 
as muoh as possible. On a small scale, littie trenohes 
may be made, and the roots only Insei^d, Isaving the 
plant above tl^e eurfaoe ; but where large quantitise 
have to be transplanted, the dibber must be brought 
into reqnisition. A greater or less proportion of any 
autumn-sown Onions invariably ran to seed, as might 
be expected from their natuiid habit of flowering the 
year after being sown. Spanish Onions, so largely im- 
ported into, end highly esteemed in, tUs coantry, are 
oultivated chiefly from seeds, sown thinly, iu a warm 
sitnation, about November, protected with mats, Ao., 
afterword and transplanted Into rioh soil about April. 
These varieties deteriorate under cultivation in this 
country, probably from being insoffioientty hardy to with- 
stand our climate. 

Saed^towing of Onions for PiclUng* SUvtr-plUlined 
varieties of Onion are preferred for piolding, on nooount 
of their flesh being nearly white, end of a &tter appear- 
ance than when coloured. Two-bladed— so named hmuse 
of its psculiarity iu only prodnehog two blades or leaves 
— a very email and an early vsristy most useM for 
pickling purposes. Seeds may be sown in sarty spring, 
and also in autnmn, in a bed where the eofl is pobr rather 
than rich, the object being to a large quantity of 
bulbs; the imaller they are, the better* The seeds 
should be scattered broadcast for piokUng Onions, thiol^, 
but, at the same time, as evenly as possible, uid thtmting- 
out will be unuooessary* 

Be§d*aav%ng. Only specimens of a good ehs^ and of 
large size, aooordiug to the variety, should be sriectsd 
lor seed-produotiou* Ysrieties or forms sOon dstsriosatst 
if selection Is not rigidly praotised. Plant the Mbs in 
good eoil, end in a sheltered poeitioii, early in Pebraasy, 
and tie up the flower stalke as soon ai thty raqttlse sap* 
port. When the teed vasMla tum browm^and bo^ to 
buret, eut the heads, and diy them in IhB sunt 
in paper bags, and suspend ibani, haad .downmMdNi 
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from tho roof of a drj, oool shod. The seedo keep fairly 
well for two yeare, but eanuot be depended upon after- 
WWdB. 

FOKai. Ottiona, and their alliesi Loeka, ChiTea, Ac., 
are liable to be mnoh injured by the growth on them of 
aeveral kinds of paraaitio Fungi, which belong to groups 
noted for the harm done by them to cultivated plants. 
Saoh group is described under the headings noted below ; 
henoe, we shall not give any full account of the species 
here, but shall refer our readers to those headings. All 
Ibe Fungi boro into and through the tissues of the host- 
plants ) hence, no external applications are of much use. 
The best thing to be done is, therefore, to remove and 
bum all the affected plants, in order to prevent the spread 
of the disease. The most hurtful speoies of Fungi on 
Onions arei (1) The Onion Brand (Puceinia nUnta 
= F* which produces yellow and brown patches of 

spores on the leaves and flower-stalks (see Fnooinia) ; 
(2) the Onion Smut {Urocyetis eepvXat)^ filling the 
bulbs with a black mass of spores («ts Vroeystia); 
<8) the Onion Mildew (Percnospora SchUid^niana), 
which causes a whitish -grey bloom on all the young 
leaves, and fills all parts with its mycelium (eee Perono- 
aporn) ; and <(4) the Onion Mould (Mucor subtiUe- 
einvue), whioh penetrates the tissues at the top of the 
bulb, and alao of the bnlb itself, and forms in them mul- 
titudes of small black bodies (sderotia) like grains of 
gunpowder. These emit n^yoelial tubes in moisture ; and, 
when the tubes reaoh the air, the branches form, at 
their tips, afiiall bladders (sporangia), full of spores, which 
are set free by the bnrsUng of the bladders. 

So&TS. Thm are over twenty eorts of Onions which 
may be considered distinct, and forms of ono or another 
of these are in some oases named as new kinds almost 
indefinitely. The majority answer equally well for sowing 
both in spring and autumn ; but there are some that do 
not obtain a seaRon sufficiently long to ripen them, unless 
sown in the autumn. Of those the Tripoli, or Italian, 
and Lisbon varieties arc examples ; the whole ' of the 
Silver»skinned section (except for piokling purposes), may 
also be sown in autumn with good results, as they form 
bulbs so early the following spring. Spring-sown Onions 
are, generally speaking, the most important as a crop, and 
the iMiloiltgr of cultivators who have not to maintain a 
OQotimma supply, limit their operations to the one 
•eaaon*i grow^ Produce of medium sise, so long as 
It Is solid sad thoroughly ripened before being stored, is, 
as a riils^ more nseM for ordinary purposes than large 
Bpeoinans ; sise and shape are, however, most important 
conditions where exhibiting is practised. 

Broim Cttoba. Bulbs of medium tiie, somewhat globular, wiUi 
high crown and dark or rsddlsh-brown skint. 4 gn ezctllent keep, 
ing vsffrty, and one which is much esteemed. Maonum Uonum 
is a good form of thla 



Fto. m Blood-heo Onions. 


wjfiwlWdL Bulba of tneUium sise, or rather small, 
, hltd giiiesiiUy of an even ontlliie ; the innsr part li 
“ , woi|i the outer coats vary in colour .from dull, 
A vcryiMjroiig-Aavottrcd, solldOiilciiiSttdan 
Sec Fig. 734. 


OF Horticulture. 

Onioa-^confuittsd. 



Fig. 735. Early Wuns Naples Onions. 


Deptford. Bttlbe medium, flattened or oblate, with n small neck ; 
skin dark reddish-brown : flesh solid, tinged with red. A good 
keeping variety, of excelleiit quality; very hardy, and ripens 
early. Byn. Brown Spanish. 



Fio. 7S6. James'.s Keeping Onion. 

Barly Wlilte Naples. An early form of the SUver-sklnned 
section, excellent for towing in autumn, as it produces useful 
little bulbs early in spring. Stn. Early Nocera. See Fig. 736. 
Paris Silver-skin Im very similar to this, but is somewhat 
later in forming bulbs. It does not keep long. 



Fio. 737. Naples Giant Rocca Onion. 


Flat TrtpolL Bulb huge, roundish, with a thick neck ; flesh 
reddish, soft, of salld and sxcsUsBt quality, but soon decays after 
being stored. Should be sown In antuma 
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GlAi&t Wlilto TrlpolL Bulb Iuib, ItottoiMd, iilih ta imfnkr 
bM4: ikin sUmj'White: flMh graraiih-whiie, at ftry mUd 
flavooa Plant atroag ana robwt^ attaining a Terj laige ilae. 
whan aown in antnmn and timnqilantad, 

Globa MpolL Bulb globular, with a thk& nook, rary hurga ; 
Hath wbita, nil^of exoallant quality. Plant o( atrong growth. 
Tha aaiiatfaa of Mpoli Onion are not good keapars, but ara rary 
naafnl in aummar and early autumn. 


Joinoi^ XoeniiiC. ThJa la aomatimaa aonaidered aa a form or 
aynonym of Brown Globi. It is, howoTar, wall marked in most 
aamplaa by being more of a pear-ahapa. One of tha beat and 
loiWMt kaapiqg Tariatiaa, and one much aataamad. 8aa Fig. 736. 

Bulb large, globular, with rather thick naok. Uaafnl for 

aprlng aalada, if sown in autumn, but not generally recommended. 


HaplM aiMit Booott. Bulb large, roundish, regular in outline : 
flash white, thick, and of good quality. A desirable aort, of 
robust groinh ; ripens and keeps wall. Baa Fig. 737. 



Fia 738. QoBBN Onions. 

A small and vary early rariety of the Bilvar-akinned 

aectioB, which forma bulbs very quiokW. perhapa quicker than 
any other. Sown early in MaroL ft is rull grown by June: and 
it is also highly recommended for autumn sowing. Tha oulba 
are amaU, but very firm and aolid, and keep wau ; akin thin, 
ailvery-wliite. Tha plant has rarely more than two or three 
laavea. Stn. New Queen. Bee Fig. 738. 

Blluor Birin Mndi like Paris Silver-skin, or Early Whits 
Napubi. Tha bulbs ripen and keep wall into the winter. This 
variety and all in tha section are moat desirable, and of greatest 
use for pickling. 



/ 



, 739. TBBBONB ONIONg. 


Bulbs la^ ^ obm^, taigering^to t^ atitt or 


quality. .Aflrat-mteOnlon, of line appearance, tesembUiig foty 
ttoaely the imported S^lah variety. It ia one of the bait Iw 
autumn sowing, and aucoeeds most favourably in warm aaieoiia 
See Fig. 739. 

rwo-UMod* The true two-leaved type has amall roundHh bulbs 
of a dull yellowisb-browB colour : they are about lln. in dfaineteT, 
firm, ripen early, and keep wall. Much grown for p w k nn g on 
account of ita amall alsa. 

WbtburuftuUI Sad. Bulba laigt, flattened, or oblata, of even and 
regular outline: outer akin dull red or parpllsb; inner flesh 
pure white. A handsome American variety— j^him the beet 
all the red Onions— of excellent quality, and good keeping pro- 



Fto 740. Write Spanisr Onions. , 


White Globe. Bulbs of medium slae, globular or obovate. with 
a high crown. A roncb-asteemed, and ^>od-keMng sorA altnUar 
In many raspacta to White Spanish, but of a differantahapa. 


I 







FlO. 741. TlLLOW XlANVSM ONtOM. 


White Ipnaleli. Bulbs large, flaUafiad, ba 

timaa a little bdlow and uneven; aUa pale etiaw^ 
fallc ofl readOy : fleeh aoUd. afanemwmie, aid i 

AFm Whm 
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TttlOW litmWfM, Bulbt of medluin size, with small base and 
ftnosleildiBr nw ; flesh very Arm throuKhout, of fine quality. A 
Miad disUxut TarieiF. wmcb ripens off freely and keeps well. 

SSirig.TO. „ F— , F 

!nie ioUowing are varieties of Onion that are distinct 
in habit from those already enumerated. They are useful 
‘ ^ grow ia amall quantities, as sometimeB they oome in 
whM others are not proourable. 


Bnrptlaa. Trae, or Btab-baariiig Onion (garden Rocam- 
bole). ' This throws up a stem from the bulb, which has to be 
plantM, and produces a number of small bulbules. about the size 
of marbles, on the top, that are excellent for pickling. Offset 
bnlbs are also formed underground ; and from these, and the other 
small ones produced on the stem, the variety is propagated. 


yaruntnl Troe or Top Onion. This is somewhat similar to 
the EOYPTiAir, hut the Bulbules are smaller, and none are pro- 
duced underjpronnd. The plant is perennial, and has long, fibrous 
roots. 


Firtnto or Ondorgronnd Onion, a variety cultivated some- 
thing like Shallots. Small bulbs are planted singly, and around 
them new ones are formed. They are of irregular shape, of fair 
quali^. and useful for an early svpply. This variety is not pro- 
pagate from seeds. 

Wolall Onion. This is a herbaceous perennial, with long, fibrous 
roots ; it forms no bulbs. There are two vaneties, the Bed and 
the (3ieen, cultivaAed lor the use of their tops, or leaves. Propa- 
gated by seeds, or by division of the roots. 

OVXOll FLT {Anthomyia Phorhia ceparum). This 
inmot is at times most hurtful to Onions, the larvie 
buxrowihg into, and eating, the bulb scales, near the 
base, in oompanies of from two or three to one hundred, 
or even more. These attaoks are very serious in some 
looaUtisB, the greater part of the crop being often 
severely injured. The bases of the thick leaf-so^es rot, 
and the plimts are easily pulled up, leaving the decaying 
bnlb and the maggots in the soil. 

The flies are not unlike common house-flies in general 
appearance. They are of a blackish oolonr, thiokly 
powdered with grey; the sides of the thorax are pole, and 
there are .tiuee dark lines on the back. In oertain lights, 
the abdomen has a whitish Instre on it, with, in the male, 
a darker median stripe. The eyes are separated, in the 



Pia. 742. Onion Fly, Larva, and Pufa. 

Ik'UaiS showing Natural Bpiead of Wings and Length of Body of 
the Ply; S, Line Showing Natnral Length of lArva. 

jBip a slender, black, white-bordered line ; the face 
Inittre, and the forehead is black, as are the 
ahtoBhiS and palpi;. the legs are pitch black, the wings 
Mag pals grey, and the poieers white. The length of 
Afinaadip U idiont iin* In the female, the forehead is 
, Wa^ a reddish-brown, vertical median stripe, and 
B04y is tnm oohraSoa in colour than in the male. 

g rtorp* The flies emerge, in early summer, from 
WMB, which have remained all winter under- 
gfce&M in the Onion, but nsnally near it in 
ftni Ismals generally lays her eggs, five or six 
Itaxili dn iha laavas, ]nst above the soil; and 
i-.|PMr|re lams, whioh bore dovrawards in the 
leaf bases, causing the whole Onion 
jte «ot nhdar thsir attaoks* They are nearly 


OnioB Tlj — contmuBd. 

white, with yellow stigmas, smooth and shining, tapering 
(but headless) in front, and blunt behind. V^en full- 
fed, they burrow into the soil, and there become changed 
into ohestnnt-brown wrinkled pupm. The fly, larva, and 
pupa, are shown in Fig. 742, and a diseased bulb in 



Fi<a. 743. SEcrriON or Onion Attacked by Larva': of Onion Fl^. 

a, a, Groups of %gs and Young lArv» : 6, Hole made by liarva in 

Entering the Bulb ; e, Pirection of Course followed by Newly- 

hatobea Larva to reach Base of Bulb ; d, Burrow of Larva, In 

Bulb, with lAirva lying in it. 

Fig. 748. The entire development occupies from four 
to six weeks, so that several broods may appear in a 
summer. The first sign of attack by the la^m is that 
the outer loaves become yellow, and fall, withered. The 
habitat in the bulbs proteota the larve from injury, and 
from direct means of destroying them, unless the Onions 
are destroyed. 

Remedies. Prevention is better than cure; and, for 
the safety of future crops, it is well to dig up and 
remove any plants that diow signs of turning yellow, 
especially where the flies have been observed. The 
diseased bulbs should be dug out carefully; and they, 
and any larve that creep out, should be destroyed. If 
this is done sufficiently early, all the larvm should be 
got rid of; but if deferred, they will have left the 
bulbs, and have turned into pup» in the soil, in which 
situation they ore less easily reached. Deep trenching 
of the soil in autumn is of use to destroy the pupm, 
and farmyard manure, dug in during the operation, 
strengthens the plants. Applioations of soot or gypsum, 
and of gas-lime, to the soil have been found useful; 
as haye also soapsuds, and water from pigstyes, and, 
best of all, the use of paraffin oil. In the proportion of 
about los. or 2oz. to a gallon of water. S^pbnrio aoid 
has been recommended, but is hardly suitable, as it 
is dangerous to the plants. Scattering the plants in 
mail groups among (riher orops hinders the passage of 
larva, from plant to plant. 

OmKSXB Ji. A family of Cntefaesa, popularly known 
ae Woodlioe, or Slaters. The Grarioeea include a large 
number of animals, whioh, like inseote, have tbe body 
Jointed, or formimr of hard substanos, to protect 
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the eoft internal orgfans; these rings are united by 
soft membranes, to permit of the motion of one ring 
or another. They resemble inseots considerably in the 
straotnre of the month, an tonnes, and limbs; bnt they 
are readily distinguished from insoote by possessing more 
than three pairs of tme jointed legs, and by breathing 
by gills instead of by air-tubes. ^ey never have a 
trace of wings ; and their general appearance is an easy 
means of recognising them. They have two pairs of 
antennas, though, in OniacuZa, one pair is hardly to be 
seen. Their course of development also, and the changes 
passed through, are different from those undergone by 
insects. The class Crustacea includes a number of 
families of very different appearance, sise, and habits ; but 
most of its members live in water, and those which live 
out of water prefer moist situations, such as among dead 
leaves and other decaying matter, and conceal them* 
selves, accordingly, daring the day, in holes, from which 
they emerge, to feed, at night. The larger Crustaeeat 
or Podophthixlma, have their eyes supported on stalks. 
To this series belong crabs, lobsters, shrimps, and allied 
forms. By far the greater number of species of Crus- 
tacea, however, are small, with the eyes sessile, t.e., upon 
the surface of the head, not on footstalks. The indi- 
vidnals of several of the groups in this series are 
microsoopio in sise; but two groups contain species of 
tin. and upwards in length, having the head and seg- 
ments of the body all distinct, with the body segments 
all alike in general form and possessing fourteen pairs 
of legs. Of these two groups, one, called Amphipoda, 
has the front pairs of legs different from the hinder 
onea The other group, called Itopoda (meaning equal 
feet), has the legs all similar, and possesses certain ap- 
pendisges at the binder end of the body connected wi^ 
breathing. To this group belong the Onucidm, 

The OntVrulce are distin^ished from the remaining 
Jnpoda by their habit of living in damp air instead of 
in water; by the organs for breathing being modified 
into functional lungs, instead of being fitted to obti^ 
oxygen from water ; and by having only one pair of 
antennsB well developed, and the legs fitted only for 
walking or crawling. They are mostly oblong or oval 
in general outline, and much depressed, with broad, short 
segments on the back, nearly hiding the rather short 
logs; bnt the antennm are distinctly seen, projecting from 
the sides of the head. The females carry the eggs 
and young, for a time, in a kind of pouch on the lower 
surface of the body. The young differ from the old 
animals only in the smaller number of body rings and 
legs. The OnUcidm are mostly sluggish, and live, during 
the day, in holes or other places of concealment. In 
colour, thqy are usually greyish-browB or dark alaty<*blue, 
sometimes spotted with yellowish or buff markings on 
the baok. ^Hiey are oommon in damp, dark places, s.g., 
under stones and dead leaves, in holes in walls or trees, 
in fiower-pots, in cellars, do., frequently crowded to- 
gether in large numbers. They feed on plants, usually 
preferring decayed parts, bnt often do injury to deli- 
cate flowers (s.g., Orchids), and frequently eat down 
seedlings, or destroy plants that spread their leaves on 
the BoU, by eating into the part where root and stem 
meet. Thqy are injurious to fruit-trees growing on 
walls, by eating into the ripe fruit that can be reached 
from the wall ; and, in like maimer, they eat into fallen 
fruits, e It may be observed, that they are the only 
Crustae 0 a at all hurtful in gardens. The most trouble- 
some species are three, nearly the same sise, viz., about 
fin. long on an average. These three are OwUeui 
otslltts, with eight-jointed antemus, back nearly smooth, 
light greyish-brown or leaden-blne, with two rows of 
yellowish or buff spots near the aides, and others 
soattered over the mid& apaoe of ttie b^; PoreelUe 
icehir, with seven-jointed aatennm, baek oovered with 


Oaiaoidm— contwnfed. 

ronnd, raised tnberdes, dork grey or slaty-bine, and often 
spotted as in the last bnt varying considerably in odour ; 
and Annadillo vulgaris, easily known by its form being 
longer, and more convex, wi& the sides nearly parallel; 
by the absenoe of projecting appendages at the tail} by 
its seven-jointed antenna, and nniformly dark leaden 
colour i bnt, above all, by its habit of r^ing itself np 
into a ball when alarmed. This habit has gained for it 
the name of Pill Millipede, and, probably, was the ground 
on which it was, in past times, employed as a medicine, 
to bo swallowed as a pill. It was much praised as an 
effective remedy in a number of ailments, but has fallen 
out of repnte. Ontscus asellui was also at one time used 
as a remedy for ague, consumption, and other diseases ; 
but it also has been discarded. 

Prevention, All boles and coverts ought to be to the 
utmost got rid of, to prevent the Woodlioe from finding 
shelter in the neighbourhood of the plants that have to 
bo protected. Further security may be obtained by 
putting the pots on stands in water, or suspending themt 
or, in some cases, by covering them with glass. IVees 
may be protected by closing all bolos in wi^, removing 
loose plaster, and putting a strip of tar, or other adhesive 
substance, along ^e base of the wall, and on the tranks 
of tike trees. 

Remediet. When plants are injured, the cause should 
be sought for, and the animals destroyed. Traps may be 
nsed snecossfully, such as slioos of fruits or fleshy vege- 
tables, laid in favourite retreats; or hollow stems, and 
other shelters, plaoed in the looalities frequented by snob 
animals. Snoh traps should be examined from timo to 
time, and the Woodlioe found therein destroyed by 
being crushed, or dropped into boiling water. 

OHZSeVS. See Oniscidm. 

OMOBBOXA, of Do Candolle. Inolnded nnder 
Carihanivt. 


OVOBBOXA, of Qaertner. A synonym of Oar- 
duueeUun (which eee) 

OBOBBTCXZ8 (the 'old Greek name nsed by 
Diosoorides, derived from ones, the ass, and hrycho, to 
bray; said to be the favourite food of the sas, who 
brayed in bis eagerness to get at it). 8aintloin. Obd. 
Lsgumwiofw. A rather large genus of greenhouse or 
hardy, unarmed herbs or snb-sbrubs, or rarely very spiny 
small shrubs. Upwards of seventy speoies have beM 
described, not more than fifty of which are really dis- 
tinct as snoh; they inhabit Enrope, North Afrioo, and 
extra-tropioal, mos^ Westen, Asia. Flowers pnrf^ish, 
pink, or white, disposed in axiUaiy pedunculate spikes 
or racemes. Pods compressed, semi-orbionlate or orbi* 
onlate-droinate. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets entire, 
exstipellate. The plants are of easy onUnre in a fle^ 
sandy-loam soil. Seeds ibonld be sown, in storing, in 
their permanent quarters. The only speoies oalUgg for 
mention here are the following; they are hardy peren- 
nial herbs. 


O- Capnt-galU <oock’s-bead). JL flaah-oelour, in lew-flowerel: 


July. Pod slightly pubescent. L ^kloog us enneate* 
ODovat^ mucronato, pubescent Stem erect or diffuse# A Itflii 
South Europe, I73L (S. P. O. 71% under namr of 
CeputnaULy 


O. 


(rayed)^ JL yellowlsh-whlte, lined with 

spotted with yellow on the standard ; calyx (sad poi 
“-drical. June. 1. ovate, obtuie, wwm 


d with lid. and 
;sAd pod) smous; 


spikes eyUhdrical. June. I ovate, obtuie, mucrenmAi^ 
beneath. Stem erect, softly hispid. A. l^ft. IbaiSi, iSla. 
(a & 2B47, 87.) 

O. .eattya (cultivated). Common Salntfoltt. JL 



elongsted spikes. Summer. Pod 

oblong, mueronate. Stem erect 

Bum^ (Britain). North Asia. (J. P. A. 

taaelc. L mueienuiate. Aim Of Bnisae# 

A 



AiNl JB^JNiixUJ^UJb^iKmA UJ? rlOKilC.UmDKJli. 


4»/ 


MIMUA (oliMiftd from iha GtMk b«m of • l^ont, 
Oi|iM#iOfi^ or Arom onq*, o tobmU and lUto, to oloae; 
•iUftdliif to the ahiffnlarly xoUod-np fimotifloatlon). In* 
dt|dl><y StmiMopterii, Osd. Fil4e$M, A small gsnos 
ipoo^i) of hardy Bhms, inhabiting cold and tern- 
oMta rogtona. Sori dorsal, globosa, on the reins of the 
oiMllfed sad oontraeted pism of the fertile fronds, and 
ooiioealed by their rerplnte margins; inrolnore 
thih, d^oate-membranons, hemispherical or half 
Ol^ahaped, originating from Ihe inferior side of the 
i|Qthni,ar wanting. The speoies thrire 
beetto a good, strong, loamy soil, and 

g o Yiry suitable for the outdoor 
mety. For general oiiltnre, set 
K!eytie. 

ll•9innaatea(Q•^aaD).\ Ostrich Fen. 

Jirmd$ brosd>) Mic so!ate, long-attennated 
at the bass: fertile pinna short, much 
ehiitiaeted, liaear-terete, toruloss, Inbed 
, and ton at the margin ; involucre cup 
^ shaped, very fragile, and soon obeo- 
leta Northern fiemtsphere. A hand- 
some spedea Srm. StrutMtpUnt 
j 5L peaitfplnnwrt. ' 

^ evtOatalia (Bastern), frondM ovala 

B ob^ag, not attennated at the bSM*, 
often Srt long, con- 
m Ifiiear-oblong, flattened, 
e broad, refracted margins 
whole back, dark purple- 
, at length spreading, toin 
n. bikkim, Japan Sin 
onentefts. 

d» fsaudMIig (eansltive).* Itootetock ez- 
tywy ooepihl* /wSils Wpln- 

.ili^kii^ulesreearvate,alobo8e. tUriU 
4 jVvnAsillilc ssMiatelr tha naked 

Al/trlanfuLir 
^ into lancoo- 

are entire or 

, involucre a globose pel 

^ kWe. otmSSm at the summit. North 
, NoA Alia. 1799. 

Ik, a,, ehtuallolMtta (obtuse-lobedl. A 


Oaoaig— eonMmied. 

0,IMrte(go^^l* A. veined with red; pedloelsona 
flowed each futmshed with an awn. Summer. I alternate, 
trtfOlioUte; leaflets oblong, enratdl at the apex, the upi 
ones eomeomee simple. A. X^ft to 2ft, South Bure 
ttwy ^g rannlal herb, elothed with a clammy pul 

O. podnaonUuria 

margins: pedundt , 

dular-puheiwent AprU. I sl^le, obovato, dentate, pubescent, 
atent or recurved, h. lit Ihneriffe, 1839 Tender perennial 
(B. B. l«7.) 


A» petaJe whit^ with pink 

^undM ^rice^ leaves, slender, glan- 


patent 

herb. 





jska ahnormal form, in which the pinn» 
" “ I sterile fronds, becoming 



of the , 

nitlfld, and more or less oon 
bear some fmlt-dote without 

revdato, or losing their loUaceoue character. 


Flo 7te. OXONU BOTUNDIIOU. 


vDiioua, showing 
Sinide Blower 




Penn 


(ihf bid Gzaok name need by Theophrastus). 
, Obb. Xfgttminosm. An extensive genns 
sixty gpeoiec) of glabrona, pubescent, or villoua, 
or hardy » aan^, biennial, or perennial herbs, 
Of rar^ shrubs, Inhabiting Burope, Western 
. Korth Africa, and extending to the Oanary 
Jn the British Flora, the genus is represented 
variable 0. lyitioM, an under-shmb, and 0. ve- 
il tow-growing annual. Flowers pink, yellow, or 
arillsxy, ^itary, or two or three-flowered, 
pgonames, or sessile. Fod oblong or linear, 
C liSSfVOS usually pinnateiy trlfoliolate; stipules 
to mo Mtiolsa. Seversl Ipeciss are of easy onl- 
<IAy cmhtecy garden soil, and are Very suitable 
9 gfOwhig on banks and rookwork. Fropa- 
I, or by dlvisioiia. The speoies hers de- 
iao ihogs best known to ooltivatioiL 


f as long as the corolla. 

wnmwmt gtabrous : Icsflits roundish, senated. 
) Arvsfon, do., 181A Bsll-hardy shrub. 

» PiiMiibby K. A* p orplg Uwco^wtriri, 





» OHHmiw. •. vniaiuowwi wmivw SSMdC, 

dihitite, uneaiiany serrated* A Ut to 8ft 
[»t A nsodsomo, low-growing, hardy 
t70 

A JTsUow ; pedtods dhe flowersd. July. 


, pmuowB vmn nwwwvu* ifuty* 

assriy round, undulate, toothed, elammy- 
l^l^^doflexed. A lift Spsin, ino. 

iMB Bmopo, laui A sosMwaas wmsu 


Habit and detached 


O. rotniidllUIn (round leaved) * A ; pedundet three 
flowed, bncileM. Summer. L trifoliolate ; leaflete obovato, 
roundish, toothed. A. 1ft to lift South Europe, 1670. A very 
handsome and most desirable, somewhat shrubby, hardy speoies 
See Fig. 744. (B.M.336.) 

O. wlaooon (dammyX A yellow, the back of the standard striped 
with purple, numerously disposed In panicled spikes. Summer. 
A, lower ones trifoliolate, upper ones simple A. l|ft to 3ft 
South Bnrope, 1760. A handsomo, hardy annual (S. F. Q. 678 ) 

OVOTOBBOV (the old Orsek name, said by Pliny 
to be derived from ovrns, an ass, and ponhm, orepitus ; 
on account of its effect upon the asses who eat it). 
Sometimes spelt Onapordum. Cotton Thistle. Obd. 
Compottim. A genus comprising about a dozen species 
of hardy annual, biennial, or perennial herbs, sometimes 
tall and branched, with deourrent, winged stems, some- 
times almost atemless. They are narives of Europe, 
North Africa, and Western Asia. Flower-heads purplish, 
violet, or white, large; involucre globose or broad; re- 
oeptarie flat, fleshy; aohenes glabrous. Leaves radical 
or alternate, pin^tifid or sinuate-toothed. Two or 
three speoies of this genus are grown for their stately 
habity and large and showy flowers. They will generally 
thrive in almost any ordinary garden soil, and are more 
especially adapted for the rougher parts of the sub- 
tropioal garden. See^ should be sown, in moderately 
good and well-drained soil, in early spring. 

O. AflBiitlilttBL (AcanthlnmX* Commoo (Cotton TbisUa Jl.-h§9d» 
pntplc, Ians; scales of the erin subulate, sprcadlu in wtn 
diieetion. ^uly. I oblong. incUnlng to ovate, woolly on both 
nn bTancbed, wcMly. A. 4ll to Bit. Biirm (BritahiX 
bnnffonte ^ 

both sMo* 
branch- 
(B M. 


rides. Stem 

Siberia. A very haadtom pcrennl^ 
vigoions growth. (F. B. 909, Sy. Ball 880.) 

emot. A 9tk South Europe, lABA 


8 « 
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Onotna rmtiimBd. 


0« eloagatum (elongnted). A iynonyin of 0. 

O. li:^rrlonxii (niyrlan). purple. July. I. deeurrent, 

nairow-oblong-lanceoUt^ Bpiny^toothed, uppermott ones very 
short k. 6ft. South Europe, 1640. A fine blennUl species, 
with the general appearance of 0. AcanfAtum, but oaving 
greener, more deeply-cut, and more spiny leaves, stiffer stem, 
and a more branching habit Syn. 0. sfonyafuiit. 

O. manrananthnm (long-spined). /t,‘hMd9 purple ; involucre 
somewhat tomentose. July. L decurrent, narrow-oblongdanceo- 
late, acuminate, spiny-toothed, glabrous above, cobwebby be* 
neath. Stem erect, branched at apex, cobwebby. A 6ft liar* 
bai 7 ,im Annual. (S. F. O. 832.) 

OKOFO&DUM. fiee Onopordoa. 

ONOSEBIS (from ones, an ass, and 8erii^ KndiYti 
a aaJbad for asses). Indnding Oenfrocitmiifi and CAafa* 
chlana, Obd. Composite, A genus oom- 


O. aidlialdes (Bchium-Uke). JL pale yellow, i 
late, in terminal, conjugate racemes. 

lanceolate; floral ones, or bracts, oval 

branched. A. 1ft to lift South Europe, 168A l^uberoularly 
hispid or strigtw, blenmaJ herb. (S. F. U. 172.) 

O. almpltolartwinm (very simple). JL pale yellow, id few- 
flowered, terminal ncemes ; corolla vontricose, inflated at apoi, 
three times as long as the calyx. April, t seaille, linear, 
slightly acute, somewhat sllky-canesoent beneath. Stem erect, 
simple. A 1ft Siberia, 1768. Perennial herb. (B. 11 

O. atolliilatum (small star-like), yt., corolla white, yellow, or 
citron colour, two or three times longer than the eufx. April. 
L straight, linear-oblong, flat, or with rovolute margins ; radical 
and lower ones sub-sputhulate, obtuse ; upper ones Innceolate, 
acute, sometimes semi-amplexicaul. A tin. Macedonia, Aa, 
1819. Plant suffrutescent at lnuie. 


prising about a doeen speoiee of stove, 
greenhouse, or hardy, annual or peren* 
nial herbs, or shmbe, of variable habit, 
nativee of the Andes or extra • tropical 
South America, one being Brasilian. 
Flower-heads purple, pink, or white, large, 
solitary or panionlato, on long peduncles 
or scapes ; involucre hemispherical or 
turbinate; receptacle naked or pilose* 
fibrillose. Leaves radical or alternate, 
white-tomentose beneath. The species 
Buoeeed in a light vegetable soil. Pro- 
pagation is effected by means of seeds. 
Probably the species here described are 
the only ones yet introduced to oulti- 
vntion. 

O. adpreaaa (adpressed). /L-Aeods large, 
fragrant ; ray and lUsk similar to those of 
0. njltxa. June to December. 1. numerons, 
spreading, reflexed, 3in. or more long, 
lanceolate, waved, and nearly entire, 
pure white and cottony beneath. Stem 
shrubby, 1ft to 2ft high ; branches white, 
woolly. Peru, 1830. S^ve shrub. (B, M. 
3115, under name of CentnKlmium adpret- 
ium.) 

O. Prakoana (Drake’s).* fi.-keadM bright 
purple, long-stalked. 1. cordate-ovate, petio- 
lat^ whlte-iomentose beneath. New Grenada, 
18». Greenhouse, shrubby perennial. (EL U. 

1885 , 18 a) 



O. reiiaxa (refiexed). ju»hea(f$ large; hand- 
some, fragrant; ray-florets nine to twelve, 
rose-purple, two-lipped, three-toothed ; disk 
deep yellow, very prominent; fundee 
soliUry. Late automn. L spreading, 2in. 


to Mo. long, ovate-lanceolate, acute, coarsely toothed, 
tapering to a petiole, woolly beneath. A Itft to 2fl. Peru, 
1850. Stove annuaL (B. M. 3114, under name of C€ntrodimum 


rejltxum.) 


Fio. 745. Onobma stellulatum tadricum, showing Habit sad 
detached Single Flower. 


O. A taiiriQiim(TaariAn).* Jl. yellow, abottt l|la. long: dhr 
branched, secund heads. Summer. L linear-lanceolate, acute, 
hispid, with revolute edges. Stems briuilAsd. A ‘6ln. to 8hi. 
Caucasus, 1801. Perenniiu. See Fig. 745. (B M. 889,) 


OSrOSKA (from onof, an ass, and osme, smell; said 
to be grateful to that animal). Golden Drop. Including 
Jlfokaranga. Ord. Boraginec$. A rather large genus 
(about seventy epecies, of which, probably, not more than 
four have been introduced) of hardy, hairy or villous, 
annual, biennial, or pcreni^l herbs, or snb-shmbs, in- 
habiting South Europe, Nortii Africa, and West and 
Central AsIa Flowers yellow, rarely white or purplish, 
pedioellate or snb^sessile, in simple unilateral racemes 
or branched oymes; corolla tubular, five-lobed. Leaves 
alternate. The species thrive in a good deep noil, pre- 
ferably sandy loam. 0. §teUulatumt and its variety 
tauncumj are the best ; they should he grown in a well- 
drained, snnny part of the rockery. Of the perennial 
species, onttings should be taken during summer; they 
may be rooted quickly, if placed In a oloae frame, and 
kept shaded for ten or twelve days; water should be 
given carefully, or the hairy leaves will rot off. The 
young stook should be well rooted and hardened 
off More the oold weather sets in. 0. aeAtofdss 
requires similar treatment io the foregoing, but, 
being a biennial, it must be raised from seed each 
year. The sa nu a l s most be sown, in the open border, in 
April. 


OlfOSMODZUM (so called from its rimilarify to 
Stns. Osmodtum, Pur^hia (of Spremfel), Qrd. 
Boraginea, A small genua (about six BpedM) of hsrdyi 
erect, herbaceous perennials, olosoly allied to Onosma, 
natives of North America and Mexico, ^o wort white, 

greenish, or yellowish, snb- sessile, in teminal, iOQ4^1d 
oymes or racemes; corolla tubular, with five mfit Or 
oonnivent lobes. IiMves alternate. The two speoiie bftie 
described are the only ones yet introduoed. ^or OuftorOf 
see Oaosiiui. 

O. OToUniaanm (Carolinian). Jl. yellowlsh-wlilte, nearly tea 
sile; racemes shon. revolute, termutolf droopiag, ffamniev. I. 
ovate-lanceolate and oblong-lanceolate, acute. A Jlfc Untied 
States, 1769. 

O* wirglBlnnnm (Virginian). jL yellowlsb, often 
Bummer. L narrowly oblong, or “ • * 

three to flve-ribbed. i::. 
with short, appressed, bristly hairs. 

OVTCKZUH (from onyn, ongehos, a olaw) yeferrlag 
to the shape of the lobes of the fronds). Oi^ 

A small genus (four species) of very beauttfnli i^o or 
uesrly. bsrdy Ferns, natives of Arsbia, lntt% , 

Japan, 4c. Sori placed upon a oontbiiions iMcat fb* 
eeptarie, which connects the apicea of atkaral 
invohicre parallel with the margin of tbo 
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— continued. 

HaeftVt’ opposite, pressed, down over the son, the edgre 
eeirly or ^te reaching the midrib. Only two species 
fas^e been Introduced; both thrive in a oompost of peat, 
loam^ and sand. For general culture, see Persia. 

0« MUmtam (golden).* etc 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erect, naked. 
/Itonde Ift or more long, 6in. broad, ovate, quadrlplnnatifld ; 
Werplniue4in.to 61n« long, sub<deltoid, erecto-patent ; pinnules 
and segments numerous, usually .deltoid; ultimate dtrisions of 
the stmle frond often obovate^nineate, tridd at the apex, not 
more than one line long, coriaceous in texture ; those of the 
fertile frond noddlke. ttaohia and both surfaces naked; the 
membranons iuTolueres and copious sort a rich golden-yellow. 
Himalayas. Stove. 

0» caipenaa (Gipe). A garden synonym of 0. 

O* japontimiii (Japanese).* etC 6in. to 12in. long, stout, erect, 
naked. JVondS 1ft. or more long, 61n. bro^, ovate, quadrtpin- 
natlfld;- lower pinniB 41n. to ttn. lon(, lancemate- 
deltoid ; pinnules and segments numerous, nsually del- 
toid, the oqplotts, linear-mucronate, ultimate divisions 
one and a-oalf to two lines long, nearly uniform In 
the barren and fertile fronds, sort brown. Japan, China, 


O.lnoldum (shining). A «)nonym of 0. Japonicutn. 

OPAOUS. Dull; the roverso of shining. In 
botanj, the term does not mean the reverse of 
tnngpiirent. 

OFB&A anas, see KmntUia «atn- 
torla. 

OPfi&OVLAXtXA (from operculum, a lid ; re- 
ferring to the shape of the calyx). O&d. Ruhiacete. 
A geiAi comprising fonrtoen species of Anstralian 
greenhouse herbs or sub-shrubs, sometimes twining, 
glabrous or bispid-pilose, often foetid. Flower- 
neads wbite, small, terminal, or rising from the 
forks of the branches, involuorate ; peduncles erect 
or recurred. Leaves opposite, linear or oblong; 
stipules connate with petioles. The species 
(of which two only are seen in cultivation) thrive 
in a oompost of sandy loam, a little fibry peat, 
dried pieces of leaf mould, and a few pieces of 
ohaorcoal. Fropagation may bo effected by seeds, 
sown in spring, on a mild hotbed ; by cuttings of 
young Aoots, several inches long ; or by division, 
as growHi commences. 

O* Mpera (rough). fi.-heode globular, compound, on 
short, recurved peduncles. June. L shortly petiulate, 
ovate or lanceolate, scabrous above, glabrous or pu- 
heseelit beneatlL mostly fin. to If in. long, variable. 
A Ifk ITM. Sub’Sbruu. Svn. 0. oapmifma, 

O* lltipida (hispfd)L Jl,-hfade on short, recurved pe* 
duttdes, smaller than in 0. ospsro. July. C petiolate, 
ovate or lanoedate, either very hirsute and scarcely 
tybrous^ oi^ver^soabrous, mostly about fin. long. A 

(Basil-leaved). A synonym of O. 

Govered with a lid. 

A synonyiu of Swartia (which 


O. 
jwra. 

OPPBOULATB. 

MS). 


Opbioeanloxi^eonftniied. 

O* olMampeloidea (Clssampelos-Iike). fi . , male ones numerous, 
in stidked, terminal, and axillary, trichotCmously divided, 
many-flowered cymes. 2. orbicular or cordate, glaucous, marked 
with black dots beneath, deep green, often mottled with white 
above, 2in. to 3in. long. Branches slender, cylindrical. West 
tropical Africa, 1869. SYN. Ptmiflora marmorato, of gardena 
(0.0.1871,234.) 


OPKIODE&MA. 

(which see). 


Included under Opblofflosaiua 


OPKZOOZiOSSACEJSI. A suborder of Ferns, 
characterised by the capsules being deeply two-valvod, 
and opening down the side nearly to the base without 
a ring. There are three genera— Bo^rycAtvm* Helmin* 
ihoetachye, and Ophiogloeeum — and about a score 
spocios. 



OPEELES. A synonym of Adaneonia, 

OPXXCKMIELON (from ophie, a serpent, and Jeaulon, 
ft fttem; in reference to its climbing habit). Oad 
PoHi/Uf^. A small genus (three or four speoies) of 
itoye, oUmhing, herbaceous, very glabrous shrubs, natives 
of tropical Africa, Natal, and Madagascar. They ore 
allied to Modeeca, but have a deeply five-ported calyx, 
' obeeuge eonma, and eessile atigma. The undermentioned, 
the appoiee in cultivation, thrivea in well-drained 
sandy loam and leaf mould, and does best when planted 
out to a border toside the house, and its shoots trained 
near tbe gW** Oere muat be taken to guard against 
ivoeis Ol moietore, particularly during the dull winter 
optothA Ww priHmgation, see PaaslHovA. 


OPHSOG’EOSSUK (from ophioe, a snake, and gloeea, 
a tongne ; referring to the shape of the spike of fructifi- 
cation). Adder’s Tongue. Including Cheirogloeea and 
Ophioderma. Ord. FiUcee. A small genus (about ten 
species) of pretty, stove, greenhouse, or hardy Ferns. 
Sporangia sessile, arranged in two rows, so os to form 
a flattened epike, which forms a branch of the barren 
frond, or is entirely distinct from it. About five species 
have been introduced. For general culture, eee Perns, 
O. buHMMmin (bulbous). Bootstoefc tuberous. .^VsndtHn. to4ln. 
long, the sterile division placed constdeiably below the middle, 
fht. tolin. lonr I... "v::!: *i- 1: :!r. 

gdui Mlelj ii^to long when fully developod. North Atoerica. 
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C^phio^lomun — caniinuBd. 

O. lultaatoiuil (PortugueieX Bootitook aUghUy tabarona. - 
/ronda lin. to ^ long, the aterile diTiaion piaoed below the 
centre, tin, to Itn. long, about tin. brood, llnear^lanoeolate, the 
point biuntiah, the baae narrowed, /erttle Bjrike tin. to tin. long ; 
peduncle firm, tin. to Uin. long when mature. Mediterranean 
region, Ac., 1816. Hardy. 

0 palmatnm (Palm-like), tti. 6in. to 12in. long, fleshy, flaccid. 

Jrondt like the letter V, bin. to 121n. long, 4in. to 8in. broad, more 
or leas out from Uie clronmferenoe towards the centre into deep, 
blunt lobes, /brtits tpOm two to twelve, lin. to 2in. long, arising 
from the stem or edge on the lower part of the frond, on abort, 
nodding or spreading peduncl&s. Cuba, Ac. Stove. 


O. pendlllmn (pendulous). frondM pendulous, ribbon-like, with- 
out a distinct stem, 1ft. to 16ft. long, lin. to 3in. broad, simple 
... .... ” ' w dow- * 


this spedes. 


O. retl€lilaitll]ll (netted). Rootstock not tuberous. frond» bin. to 
ISn. long, the sterile division placed about the middle, 2in. to 
Mn. long. lAin. to ^n. broad, with a distinct haft and ^tincUy 
cordate nasal lobes; veins distinct /ertsia jpOw lin. or more 
long, on a slender pMunde 2in. to 4i]L long, much overtopping 
the aterile segment Tropical America, 1790. Stove. 


O. MmnduiUi (climbing). A synonym of J^godium ieandtm. 

O. wnlgatnm (common). Common Adder's Tongne, Bootatock not 
tuberous, /ronds bin. to 9in. long, the sterile division generally 
placed about the middle, 2in. to 4itt. long, fin. to 2in. broad, 
ovate or ovate-oblong, without a distinct haft /srtfb lin. 
or more lon& upon a podunole Sin. to 4in. long, and oonsiderably 
overtopping the sterile division when the plant Is fully mature. 
Britain, Ac. Bee big. 746. 

If 



Fig. 747. OPHiOQLOsavM i^uiaTUM abbiovuii. 


O* w. amblgniim (ambiguous). A smaller form, with Ilnear- 
. oblong blade, and a spike lin. to 2tn. in length. Orkney, Wales, 
Ac. Bee Fig. 747. 

O. r. pAdmioiilaram (pednncuIoseX frmdt, barren division like 
that of the lo dnd I’ut thinner in texture, and 
with a distiDeThaft India, Ac. Stove. 

OPHZOPOGOV (from ophW, a serpent, and pogon, 
a beard; a traiielation of the natire Japanese name). 
Snake*! Beard. Stms. Ohloopsu, Fludpgia (eometixnes 
spelt Fluggea)t 8lat$ria, Obd. Jfmmodoracem. A emidl 
genns (four species) of hardy or half-hardj, perennial 
herbs, found in ihe East Indies and Eastern Ai^ as far 
as Japan. Flowers nnmerons, simply racemose ; periantb 
white, or tinged with lilac, the tube oboonloal and adnate 
to the oTary;. segments six; pedicels artionlated, often 
aggregated. Loaves nsnal^ sessile, linear. The species 
are interesting and oorions rather than pretty. They 
thrive best in a ssiidy soil. Propagated by divisions, in 


Ou Jabnran (Jabnrsn). perliiitb white, or tinged with lilac ; 
asccme sub-soouiid, lather dense, Bn. to bin. long ; scape bin. 
te 8fl long. July. f. 14 lt- to long, Bn. btSSi , i 


f^hlopogoa — continued. 

variegatod with white. Japan, 1830. Habit simUar tc'O. AmCp 
nmttf, but more robust. (L. B. C. 18^) 

O. J. wariegntnn (variegated).^ Ji deep violet-bliie, fBCdly pro- 
duced in danse spikes. Berries deep blue, nbont the Jnse of 

^nts. L linear-lanceolate, striped with green sad masmy* 

white. Japan. 1863. 



O. j. S&tennedlnn (intermediate).* A lUao, small, numerous; 
raceme loose, 2in. to bln. long. Late summer and autumn. 
L linear, tin. broad. A lift. China, Ao., 1891. BVir. 0. 

S ieatiw(of Don). The form known as arg$tUio<>nugrgpBtUu$ has 
I leaves edged with white ; the flowers also are pure white. 

O. sploatna (spike-flowered)^ of Don* A synonym of 0. ya- 
ponicus inUnmdiuB, 

O* Sfplontiui (spikMowwedX of Ker. A synonym of ZMps 
graminifbfia. ^ ^ 

OPKZOXTX.OV. Inolnded nnder BAVWolftB (which 
ms). 


OFKXT8 (an old Greek name need by Plhi7» hrom 
ophryt, eyebrows; referring, perhaps, to the fringe 
the inner sepals, though Pliny refers it rather to the 
use of the plant in i^nting the eyebrows). Sth. Aroch- 
nifss. Obd. Orehidea, A oonfosed genns of very 
pretty, terrestrial, hardy or nearly hardy. Orchids, allied 
to Orch4i, but (except ih one speoios) without gsy spur, 
and the lip is usually very oonvex. Upwards cf thirty 
species hare been enumerated; tiiey are natives of 
Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa. * Sepsis sub- 
equal, free, often oonoave, spreading ; petals two, nsmw- 
oblong, entire. The species genendly thrive begt in a 
sandy, chalky loam. 0. dpifera, and the other British 
ipeeies, are suitable for the rook-garden ; the rest are 
best grown in a oold frame. Ail may be propagated by 
divisions of the tuberous roots; but most of the spedes 
increase very slowly, or soaroely at all, under oultivation. 
The speoies best known to gardens are thoee here 
desozibed. 


0» BplteB (bae-bearingX* Bee Orchis, fl. vrith ^ 

and rose-cofoured sepus : Bp as long as the sepals, with 
’ . ' termmal one subul 


marginal lobes, the 

spfko few-flowereiL 

high. Europe (Britain). (By. En. 


one subulate, the rest hSiMabove; 


sjpflce few-flowera^ , ^7*% fibTT^**** kMi 1ft. 


O. aimohnttee (cobwebbyX This speetos differs prinetealty rzom 
O, ap(/km in the sub-deltoid, ovate petala in the lip bosg lODger 
than the sepals, and in the straight or incurveu appsndaga 
Europe (BritainX (By. En. B. 146Br ^ 

O. utmUbm (spider-beaiing). Spider Orchis. JL with green 
sefials and pews ; lip dark brown, as long as the sepals, witil 
roundish, hairy, rellexoU, marginal lobes: spike few^oweieiL 
ApriL Stem about bin. high. Europe (BritainX^. Eh. B. 1468.) 


O. bomhlllllsrB (bee-bearing). Hnmbis-bee Orehis. iipd* 
green ; petals recurved ; Up deeply trllobed, the emimA lobe 
ebocomto-brown, sub-globular, the lateral ones eoniolli Mid pro* 
* longed below ; anther ted, obtuse, bent baekwasda. , t email, 
oblong-lanceolateu Mentone, Ac. (FL Ment. 78.) 

0« lutBB (yellowX* A fin. to lin. fat dfauneter \ sepals oblfnii, 
^tuM^ Incurved, ffltiler, ^ jyio uM g^ “ 

tin. to 7in."hQ;li, Ttout, tmy-flowei^ 


toSiitt. long. 



O. 

and dark red 
with four « 

blue epol far 

Europe (l^UaJnX 


fio. 748. FLOWBB os OFHBfS KOfOimA. 


(fly-beaiingX Vly Ordiii. 

ifam pomls; Up twiM the 


expanded lobes, somewhat doinm, j 
h dSTmlddle inUm slenderjdmmT tii 
riiaJjiX See]Hg.746i (By. 
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" llnear-oWong. 

, DMiiag RiTMU flowcm. Booth Biuopo. luo. 

^ sro,) 

i ^wfly* taring).^ >L Taking In <»1onr ; 



tttlou% oblong, obovate. 


, and 
[.1830 


1 alay. si 
:B.£80S 


Jienu leafy. 
805. 109A) 


apex bllobed. 
A ein. South 


(waqK-beaiing). A lynonym of 0. tuUa. 


OmtMMMMUB (from hcpliMmenott awned ; xefriring 
to ibo awaa). Stvs. Sekaterosaehnet Orthopoffon, Obd. 
Oraminem, ▲ amall gonna (three or four apeoiea) of 
atore out greenhonae Grasaea. allied to Panicwn, broadly 
dlaparagd over the tropical and aub-tropioal regiona of 
the i^be. Spikeleta one-flowered, artionlated with the 
pedi^; glninea fonr; paniolea unilateral. Iieavea nar- 
rowly or broadly la&ooolate, flat. Theae aomewhat large* 
leawed graaaea are of caay onltnre; they grow freely 
ilk a miztnre of loam, leaf mould, and aand, and make 
nice planta for table decoration. Ac. They are propagated 
by mTialonj or by aeeda. whiob are freely produced. 
I&e two apeoioe mentioned below auoceed either in the 
atove or groenhonae. 


Oi IdttetlBB (allghtly-halty).* Jl., abeath pilose ; spikes distant ; 
common axis pubesoent ; splkelets three to ten, pubescent ; lowest 
awn amootb. montiah, three to tire times as long as its gdume i 
third |diime sboitly awned, furnished with a paiea. June and 
Jidy. 1. lanceolate aeamlnate, undulate, pubenilous, Uin. to 
8ifn.l<^. West Indies, 1795. Syui, Orthopogon MrUthit. 

O. loUBoeiiB (Tbresy. >K., sheath glabrous, dilate o? pilose ; spikes 
usually oblong ; common ads nearly glabrous ; splkelets faadcled ; 
, lowest awn ibtee or four times as long as Its glume ; third glume 
ihorUy awned, fumtahed with a paiea. July and August. L ob- 
'iong*ianoeolate or lanceolate, acuminate, 8hi. to tin. long. Trlni* 
did, 1680. Syn. lolkMStis. 


OntmBMOA (of NuttaU). Inoluded under Frm- 
Uekia, 


090MVJJC oxxBomrM. A synonym of BIal»- 
tbnilit OpopOBBS (which tea). 

OVOBAVnUm, included under Stombergia 
(wiiioh aga). 

OWOWETS* Placed on opposite sidos of some other 
bo^ or things and on the same piano. 


OFVSTSA (the old Latin name used by Pliny, and 
sidd to H dufit^ from the city of Opus). Indian Pig ; 
PrioUy Pear^ Obd. Cactea, A genua of greenbonse, or 
hardy suocutet trees or ahruha, natives of the tropical and 
.Warm regions of America j some of the speoioa have become 
widely natOMliaed in the Old World. About 150 apeoiea 
hgVe Men dMcribcd. but many of them are not euffioiently 
didtbkot to merit spedfio ilowera yellow, red, or 

nnri^, laterali calyx tube not produced almve the ovary; 
lebea Aumeeoui t pe^* numeioua, connate gt base, spread- 
ing ) etamewe many-amiate. Berry pear-ahaped, tuberoled. 
Leayee eoe}i-Uke, deddnoum Stem terete at base, 
bauwhed i branohee articulated, flat, oompreaaed. globose 
dr inb^i^dricaJ* tuberoled ; tnbexolea tomeutose, spiny, 
yom nuM toeiy. 

' IChe owTatUm of <^ntiaa. is very easy.* All that la 
ugetiMkry nv plants hi pots is to secure thorough drain- 
ngei end five jSL the light possible. Formerly, broken 
/.Mek MMieh ' wM euppeeed to be emential to their 
weB^heing, but good loam alone will do guite well. 
.iPo^idewd mixed with the loam, however, suit 

, , innullir-gfpwing kinds, and insure rapid drainage, 

winter, a smaller supply of water is required; 
at ^st, the plants should be kept almost 
. 4 i 7 « \Tke Imrdy species are extremely interesting, and 
sonny spots in the open air, provided 
" soMSsesaAbO' adopted to guard against superabundance 
of 4omi of them, in their native habitate, 

cold thbn ever is experienced in 
M.tkg.drjr air, or the ooyering of snow, pro- 
'twin. ~ u mlnsry hand-light, placed over the 
difte ew^rh, gmidtd the poeition in which 


OpimtiB-^^onttnusd. 

they are placed is dry and efficiently drained. Opnntias 
may be propagated by means of the branches, or portions 
of them; these should, after being out off, be laid on a 
dry shelf for a time, and then planted or laid on well- 
drained pote of loam and brick-dust; but very little 
water should be given until roots are emitted. Seeds, 
too, are readily raised; the appoaranoe of the seedlingi- 



is shown in Pig. 749. The following eximete from the 
**TraneaotionB of the Hortionltural Society '* are interest- 
ing as showing what may be done in a Surrey garden; 
they are from a paper ** On the Treatment of the Caotus 
Opuntia, or Priokly Pear; under which it will perfectly 
mature its fruit in the open air of England,” road on 
3rd Sept, 1816, oommunioated by Mr. John Braddiok, 
Thames Litton : ** Having heretofore observed that the 
plant, in its wild state, delighted in a dry soil amongst 
rooks near the skirts of the eunny sides of the forests 
[the writer is speaking of Virginia], J, in consequence, 
planted it in the oompost described below, placed in a 
sbeltorod position open to the eun. The first plant that 
I turned out has lived in the open ground of this country 
for six or seven years, during which period it has 
endured one exceeding hard winter, and several trying 
springs; and in all, except the first two years, it has 
never failed to ripen ite fruit and seeds, so that it may 
be now considered decidedly naturalieed. It ie now 
growing vigorous^; and, although the present season 
has been decidedly unfavourable, yet X doubt not but it 
will produce a plentiful crop ot flowers, and ripen its 
fruit flt for the table daring the courae of the next 
month. . . . The oompost used by me for growing 
the Cactus Opuntia Is the following i One half is oar- 
bonate of lime, for which lime rubbish from did buUd- 
inge will answer; the remaiidng hall consists of equal 
portions of Lemdon clay and peat earth, having the 
acid neutralised by barilla; these ere intimately blended 
and sifted. One square yard of this oompost I oonoeive 
to be euffloient for one plant, which must be placed in 
the middle of a email artificial hillock, raised eighteen 
inches above the eurfaoe of the ground, which ground 
should be rendered perfectly dry. If not naturally so, 
by under-draining. Neither the leaves, flowers, nor 
fruit should ever be suffered to tondi the ground; but 
they abould, as oonatantly ai they are produced, be kept 
from the earth, b^ pladng etonee, pebbles, fiinte, or 
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Opimtia — continued, 

bricks under them, in imitation of artificial rookwork." 
All the Rpooies mentioned require greenhouse treatment, 
except where otherwise stated. Probably several others 
would succeed in the open, in addition to those marked 
hardy. 

O. aadleola (Andine). Plant much-branched ; joints Cucumber- 
like. elongatra, attenuated at apex, shining brownish-green in 
colour, at length woody ; are oloa somewhat crowded, setose ; 


O. nrboresoens (arborescent).* >1. beautiful purple, 2iin. to 3in ii 
diameter ; stigmas eight. Summer, /r. about lin. long. Stems 
about 5ft. high (saia to attain a height of 20ft. or Uft. at Its 
southern limits); tubercles green, spiny, compresaed-ciistate, 
elevated, jm. long ; spines very variable in number and size. 
Mexico, «fec. 

O. Anberl (Auber's). Plant erects large ; joints glanoescent, thick, 
oblong'Ovate, with repand margins; areolic remote; prickles 
mostly four, white, angular, one or two larger than toe rest. 
Cuba. 

O. •tmmtlRoa (orange). orange-yellow. Joints linear or 
linear-lanceolate, divaricate, compressed at apex, terete at base, 
marked with dark green spots around the areoiie ; areolsc large 
convex, white-tomentose ; spines unetinal, the three longer ones 
rigid, brown, divergent, tlie two or three shorter ones white. 
ATSft. Chili, 1824. (B.R 1606.) 


Opuntift — continued. 

O. Blgulowii (Blgricw*!).* *' Branches forming a denke head 
younger joints erect, adpressed, fragile, often snakeo oS by Ibe 
wind, and covering the soil around, taking root everywhsM, «r 
sticking to the clothes of the passers-by, like bum** iBAMh 
mann). Joints 2in. to 6in. long, fresh light green, ooveced xnth 
the small, almost hemispheric^ tubercles, which are anaiifbd 
mostly in thirteen spirals. A. 10ft. to 12ft. Coloradia 

O. boUwiaJUt (Bolivian). Stem articulated, sub-ereet ; Joints'2{R. 
to 2^iti. long, ovate-oblong, smooth, very pole greem liecotnlng 
yellowish with age ; tubercles round, young ones greyuh-yellow; 
prickles Sin. to 4in. long, flexible, white, sub-pelludd* A. over 1ft. 
itolivia. Bee Fig. 751.^ 



FlO. 752 l OPUNTIA BRACirYARTflllA. 



) 


FlO. 760. OPUMIA UASJ LARIS. 


O. baallarla (Imse-branching). JL rose-purple, large. Summer. A", 
■ub-globose, deeply nmbilicated. Steins Jow, brandling only from 
the base joints obovate, often retuse or fan-shaped ; areolse 
very close, densely covered with short, brovrn brutlee. Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Ac. See Fig, 750. 





fio. 751. OpuineiA mlivuna. 


O. braohyartlira (short-jointed). jL small : stigmas five. Pbmt 
ascendent ; joints ovate or orbiculate. tumid, often sub-globose, 
tuberded ; toberdes crowded ; prickles In groups of from three 
to five. Bee Fig. 752. 

O. bnuilioiiala (Brazilian).* A bright lemon-yellow, lln. to Uln. 
in diameter ; petals imbricated, sub-patent, the outer ones short, 
thick, and fleshy, the inner ones from An. to lin. long. May ana 
June. A*, transparent-yellow, sub-globose, with dense fasoides 
of ohestnut-eoloured bristlee. Bnuiehes hortzontal or decUniim, 
winy ; ultimate Joints obovate or obovato-oblong. A. IQft to SOU. 
Bmzll,18l6. (B. M.3293.) 

O. OMidolalirlfoniils (oandelabrnm-sbaped). Phint sub-erect: 
joints obovate or elliptic, glaucons-green ; areolie somewhat 
crowded ; prickles four or five, white, and one very long one. 
Mexico. 


O. Qoolilnelltftra (CochIneal-bearing). A synonym of JirtpalM 
eoecinetti/era. 

O, oorragate (wrinkled). Jt. reddish-yellow. August Stem 
articulated ; joints erect, cylindrical, green ; ateolm crowded: 
prickles pale tomentose, the upper ones very minute anci 
setaceous, the lower ones six to eight, white, and elongated. 
A. 2(t ChUi, 1824. 

O. erlBlIierA (hair-bearing). Plant suh-ereot; joints ovate or 
dongated, slender, greeBiu ; areolm somewhat crowded, white, 
convex ; lower pridues three or four, slender, slightly rigid, rod* 
dish ; upper ones copious, white, long, silky. Btozll, l84o. 

O. onraMavloa (Cnrassoa). d. yellow. June. Kant sub- 
erect; Joints fragile, cylindrteo-ventiieose, compressed, dark 
green, much divaricated; areolo crowded, wbite^omentose, 
slightly woolly; prickles tbree to live, unequal, dark, eventually 
becoming white, acutely pungent A. oft Curassoa, 1090. 
There are several varieties of this spedes. 


O. eylliidrlea (cyllndrlca])L* A scarlet, lin. In dJametor, tnoon- 
splcttous. several together Just below the ends of the nranohes ; 
petals short, erect A. pole ydlowish-groen, Sttn. long, lin. 
broad. 1. deddnous, ^in. long, cylindrical, acute. Stems several, 
cylindrical, the main one Oft or more hi^, all thickly armed 
with pale or white, fine, but not long, ifdnee. ITM. 

(B. M. 8301.) 

O, Dawbdl (Davis').* A of a remarkable bronzy-groenlsh eolouk^ 
Bin. in dlamdter. Stems tuberculato-tarete, jm. in diameter f 
spines five or six in a tuft about ^In. long* Bew Memoo, 18BS. 
A small, shrubby species. (B. M. M62.) 

O. daeMnan (deceptive). Plant erect, bratiohedt green: hmnehes 
BpreacOng, iwUndrlcal, attenuated at base ; tuberdea ww, some- 
what spimUy disposed; areolie small; central pttoklee FtUoWi 
tunicated, spreading-defiexeA the rest (three or fouri ■BWller, 
somewhat radiating. Mexico. 

O* DUlmill (DUlenimOL A yellow. jSeptember*. eroOtt 

joints obovato-rotnndato, undulated, glaucous: aroone dietliod 
with yellow, eventually white, tomentusn; ptiddcg dfimate, 
ydlowlsh. tfa^ to five small ones, and one strong lomMr one. 
A. Oft. (R B* 255, under name of Oaeiut 

O. nnlUiionmiMt (splny-fralted).* A prie groenlih^llow, about 
I4in. across. Summer. A* depressed, deeply umnOloat^ v«iy 
■piny. A low. much-branched, spreading spaces, with Ofate* 
clavate jotiito densely rovered with numerous mHuee, wllldi are 
loosdy coated with a whitish, glistening dioatb. Odoimlo, AeT 
O, IkBgniipwmnt j(Bngelmann'e).* A^ yeUow, wtth g roddlsb 


obmmis. 
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Opunttn 


1^1 ‘Tlmru-Tnflllfini* Jl, yellow. May. /r. red within, 

brutlyTorate, edible. L subulate, bristly in the axils, without 
' I. Stem erect, spreading : joints otu and obovate, 1ft. long. 
Mexico, Ac., 1731. Hardy. SVN. 0. eul^iraris. See Fig. 7 m. 


ATSft 


i (wooUyX Stem club'Shaped at base, thick, shining 

gre^ orestM, tubercled ; tubercles neshy. prominent ; areoue 
axiUaiy, elongated, woolly. A. from 4in. to oin. Bolivia. 


O, Ikmgllls {fmgilel . fi, smaU. fr, ovate, scarcely spiny. 
I. minute. Plant sub-decumbent ; Joints small, orate, somewhat 
oo m pre s sed, tumid or sub-globose, hardly tuberculate, shining 
gieen ; tubercles sombwhat crowded, la^e, white • tomentose ; 
prickles robust. North America, 1814. 

0« fimteseail* (shrubby), fi. greenish, small, /r. scarlet, ob- 
ovate, without tubercles, nant shrubby, erect, with slightly 
erect branches; Joints terete; spinOs almost solitary. Mexico, 


O. gUmooplisrlUt (milky-green-leaved). Plant erect; Joints 

oborate, somewhat undulate" - 

subulate, less than lin. long. 



Pio. 753. Beanch of opuntia Ficus-Inmca, 
showing Fruits. 

I OdTBoX A synonym of 0. Uenoprtala. 

O. XlttbUm (Mw. Klein'sX Plant erect, branched, greyish-green ; 
branches erect, cylindrical, tuberculated ; fascicles usually spirally 
diaposed ; areolis velvety ; prickles, one white, large, spreading- 
dmxed, the rest reddUli-whlte, Iraumerable. South Mexico. 

O. lEptMtnllS Mender-stemmed). Plant dTect, branched; 
bnuiohes oylindricia, erect, tuberculated : fasdoles spirally dla- 
poaed ; areola sub-tomentose ; prickles about three, setaceou.*, 
the rest aetose, crowded, reddish. 

0. ntoroaiiQhl (small-thick).* plant snb-ereot, diffuse ; Joints 

O. au— OttHdnill (Missouri).* d. light yellow. May to July. 
, />*. dry, prickly, 1, minute; oxDs armed with a tuft of straw- 
, ediQatfd Pristles tad dye to ten alender. radiating spines, which 
•re liti. to 21a. loim. Plant prostrate; Joints broadly obovate 
21n. to 4iii. long, tuberculate. North America, 1814. 




0# MbOBEOaallta (one-sptned). Plant erect ; Joints large, elliptlo 
Of pvate-oblong, much compressed, glabrous, green ; areolie re- 
motei vrith very short, grsylih, bristly tomentum and a single, 
tiridi i^wa spme, yellow at apex. A Ifi Braall, 1616. (B. B. 
under name of Osefui ^unlia sruiua) 

0. (many^owered),* , /l. yellow. Summer. Plant 

omot ; bmaohes large, ovate or elliptical, flattened ; spines clus- 
^rddi aumeroue, uaequaL SseFig. 754. 

flriaoklsh> /r.pink. August Plant erect ; Joints 




under name 6t CaOus Titni 


Opnntlft — continued. 

0« papyrnnnatlia (papery-spined). Plant with sub-globose 
Jomts and long, papyraceous spinea Argentine Bepubllc, 1872. 

O. ParmenUori (Pannentfer's). L, leaflets dark red, slender. 
Joints cucumber-like, pale green ; areolm spirally disposed, 
convex, with reddish-brown tomentum; lower spines two or 
three, white-strainineoua Parasimv 



Fio. 754. FT.owERTito Branch op Opuntia i 


O. Poe-oorvi (crow-foot), d., yellow, large; sepals and petals 
eight to twelve, cuneate ; stigmas four. Summer. Stems diffuse, 
prostrate ; Joints lln. to Sin. long, cylindrical, or somewhat flat- 
ton^.^lny^ elongated, h, 1ft. to 2ft 

O. piueaoantha (^y-spinod). JL yellow, numerous, around the 
sniniiiit of the Joints ; stigmas siz. June. Stem erect ; joints 
oblong; spines yellow or brown painted, strong, unequal. A. 3(t 
Mexico, so., loll. (B. M. 2681, under name of Cactui poly 
ontAoi.) 



Pio. 756. Opuntu plattagantba 


O. ptotyacuntha (flat-spined\ Plant with a low-branching 
stem, with spreading, cyiindrfc, slightly tuberculated, shining 
brown branches ; areolie large, Immersed, armed with seta and 
spines of different forms and sixes. See Fig. 755. 



1129.) 

O. 


Plant erect, thick, cylindrical, 
... ^ * 1 on 

, - _ _ „ , - , ,, two 

l>rickles^ one of which Is very long and the other shorter. 


>• milTonilMita (powdery). Plant erect, thick, cylindrici 
pale greyish-blue, powdery, with oblong tubercles ; areola < 
the tops of the tubercles large, round, bristly, and with ti 
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wU, b«t prodnoMtlit 
in that whieb is zidi. Sow 
in drOlB, 2ft apart, in MaSrah, 
and asain, tnooetaion^ly, it much 
in demand, as the ’|^te eoon 
run to seed. If seed k required* 
it ihonld be ooUeoted before 
beoomingr quite ripe; otherwiae, 
the wind will Wry it away/ The 
flowers ihonld be pinbhed off if 
seeds are not to be kept There 
are about ^ three yarietiea, die* 
tingnished by their oolonrs, te., 
white or pale green, red, and purple. 
The plant commonly called ^c1 
Mountain Spinach (d. koiiensis ru* 
bra) has fine, ornamental foliage, 
grows to a height of 8ft or 4ft, 
and is very useful in sub-ttcqtical 
gardening. It is a hardy annual; 


Pio. 756. Opuntia RAnNnqirti. 


O. Raflaeaqiill (Baflnssque's).* A. often with a red centre, 
larger, and with more numerous petals (ten to twelve) than in 
0. vuvarig. June. 1. spreading, some of the axils bearing a few 
•mall spines and a single strong one, Sin. to 12in. long. Plant 
nito^^^^^yeen joints. JL 1ft. North America, 1866. Hartly. 

O. Balmletia (Prinee Salm-Dyck’s).* 4. yellow, red. September. 
Plant erect, branched, of a grejuh'green colour; branrhes 
cyllndrioal. without tubercles ; areobs somewhat crowded, white* 
tomentose, the mature ones pulvinately globose 
the lower ones with three or four minute, reddish 
A_2ft. BiasU. 1850. (B. 51. 4542 ; L. d 

O. Sagatlil (Segeth'sV This species is similar 
in habli to 0. Peevpigii, but has much longer 
rtowen, the ovary being 34ln. long, with a few 
sadlng bracts, 


OltAHOS. Ctfrus duranitum, and soma of the 
other members of the Orange family, have been culti- 
vated for BO long a period, and over such an .extended 
geographical area, that it is scarcely possible to refer 
the numerous forms, which have originatod under culture, 
to their rospeotivo and spooifio types. There can, bow< 

I no doubt that the two or three parent types, 


thick, cylindrlc, spreadliur bra^, lln. long; 
coraUa pale ^nk, Uln. in diameter. Chill, 1884. 
(B. 0. 1129.) 

O. etcnopetnl* (narrow -petaled). JL yellow, 
small; sepals and petals subulate, sab*erect. 
Plant proetrate: joints large: prickles one to three, 
deftexed. Mexico, Ac., 1836. SVN. 0. grandtg. 

O. smlpliiirea (sulphur -eolonred). fi. yellow. 
July. Stem articulated; jointe eraet, sub* 
globose, of a beautiful green colour; prickles 
pale-tomctttoee ; upper ones bristly, dark purple, 
veiy minute, penicfliately ooUectM; lower ones 
six to twelve, elongated, adcnlar, white, purple 
attheapex ; oentral ones very long. A. 2ft. Chili, 
1827. 

O. Tuna (Tuna).* JL Teddlsh*oranga July. fr. 
rich carmine, 2ln. to long. Branches jointra, 
4in. to 8ln. or more long, oval or oblong, with dis- 
tant bundles of yellow, unequal, spreading spines. 
Stem (of an old plant) sometimes 20rl. high. 
Weet Indies, Ac., 17SL See Fig. 757. 

O. tOBieata (ooated-epfaied). Plant sub-erect, 
luncb-braneheu ; branmiee green, divergent, at- 
tenuated at base, tuberduate-areolar : araolus 
obtuse, oblong, white-tomentoee ; prickles four 
to six large ones, and two or three small ones. 
All white, membranous, sub-pellodd, tunlcated. 
Mexico, 1840. 

O. TnrplBll (Turpin's). Plant artfcolate, erect, 
low, with mammlUaiiform tnberclee, greyish* 
green; joints globoee* ovate, crowded, young 
onee about 2in. In diameter: areola round, 
white • tomentose ; pricklee biformerl. varying 
from three to ten linee long. Chill, 1^4. 



O. Tulgarln 

Jima A* 


ellow. 
L 


(common).* JL pole sulpbur-yel 

, . neariy smooch, pulpy, edthle. 

minute, ovate -sulmlate and appreseed; axils 
brlstiy, rarely with a few smsli spines. Plant 
low, proetrate or spreading, with flat and broadly 


ohovateiMnU. A. 2ft. Mexico, 4te., 1566. (B. 1 
2303^ under name of Csefut Opuntia.) 

O. wnlfurls (commonX of Tenors. A synonym 
ofOStis^/ndiea. 


OBACH (AtripHaa hcrUn$u), A plant 
sometimes estivated for the me of its 
leaves, principally as a eabetitate lor 
Spfaaeh. It wUl grow in almost any 


,! 

'l 
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\ inMob host of fomi liaTO sprnxig, ore of Asuktio 
[fft. Some idea of the number of theee onltiTated 

^ blob, and their range of differenoee in the eize, form, 

eoliWi taete of the fmitt, may be obtained when it 
ia etated that, in the Hietoire Katurelle dee Orangere," 
jk ffl^ work, by Bieeo and Poitean (1818), there ere no 
leie than 109 platee. The literataM of the eubjeot is 
Tery eoneiderable ; ))nt the most important work, beeidoe 
the One juet mentioned, ie GalleBio'e **TraiiM da Oitroa** 
<8ro), published at Peril, in 1811. 

Under faTourable oonditions, the Orange ie a Yery free 
bearer. Wallaoe mentionB a tree in St. Miohael's that 
bore 80,000 fruita in one crop. The longeTity of the^ 
plant, too, is not lees remarkable. At Versailles, one* 
tree ia still growing whioh was sown in 1421, and the 
Camoua tree, now upwards of SOft. in height, in the 
Oontent of SI Sabina, at Borne, is said to be more 
than 600 years old. ‘'In Cordova, the noted seat of 
Moorish giandetir and luxury, in Spain, there are Orange- 
trdes still remaining whioh are oonsidered to be 600 or 
700 years old** ("Treasury of Botany*'). 

Some commentators suppose that the " Apples of Gold *' 
were Oranges; but there does not seem to be any dednite 
wridenoe that the Orange was oultivated in Palestine in 
the time of Solomon. More than 700 years later, Theo- 
phrastus, however, desoribes the Citron as oeourring in 
Northern Persia (Media), and as being cultivated by the 
Jewish nation, in Syria, while under Boman dominion. 

In 1894, no less than 4,958,838 bushels of Oranges 
end Lemons were imported into this country. Oils of 
Neroli and Bergamot, highly esteemed as perfumes, are 
obtained— 4ihe first, by ^atillation, from the flowers of 
toe oonunon Orange ; and the second, either by diatilla- 
tlon or expression, from the rind of the Bergamot 
variety, 

OMwaHon^ At one time or another during the long 
period in whioh varieties of the Orange have been oulti- 
vated in this country, a few plants at least have been 
amonget the oooupants of almost every garden of any 
extent* more espeoiaUy in those established at an ear^ 
date. An . orangery, as it ia termed, is usually a 
maaaive building, found in gardens adjoining old man- 
sions, and not nnfrsqnently oonstruoted with a oeiling 
and a slate roof, on an archlteotural design externally 
Mmflar in detail to the mansion. The oustom was to 
grow Orange-trees in large tube or pots, keep them 
toroughout the winter in an orangery, and place them 
In the open air during summer. Since the introdnotion 
of glees into all houses devoted to hortioultural purposes, 
Mid.eueh numerous representatives in toe way of plante 
have been brought from foreign lands, oooservatories have 
tidcen toe p l aee of orangeries in most of toe gardens of 
modem times. Orange-trees, too, are not grown now 
to nearly the extent they ware .formerly, even for orua- 
piental purposes, la gi^ene where an orangery stiU 
atends, its speoial oooupants seem to have vanished. 
This may partly be accounted for by toe plante being 
exposed to a oontbmed low temperature, by their being 
plaoed in a position toroughout the winter, in a house 
with ineuffioient light, and by the appUoation of too 
n^nto water at this eeason. Orange-trees have at all 
tonef 1>een grown In this oonntry more as decorative 
plants than for the use of toeir beautiful fruits, 
when these are well ripened, for dessert The highly 
toagraat .flowers snd glossy svergreen foliage are 
toettmatves mflloient to render the tree deservedly 
athtodflve as a deooratiTe subject; and toe frequenoy 
Wito, whioh orange blossoms aro in demand for bridal 
ftstivalt jo well known as being another explanation 
i{lMi,piiat*e popularity* There ia soaroely say part of 
^ stasOB neitom flowera nor fruits are presant, 
to at least sehto stage of devekvpmeut on trees of sufll* 
tofSt Afo and otm for producing eithar or both of thorn, 

fetit 


Oraago — conHniMd. 

Orange-trees grown in tubs should be provided with 
efficient drainage, and be plaoed in soil calculated to last 
a long time, such as a oompost of good loam, to which 
may be added some dry oow manure or orushed bones, 
and some chaned ballast, oharooal, or sand, to keep the 
whole open. If the roots become unhealthy, or are not 
properly attended to, iudioatious of the foliage turning 
yellow and becoming sickly are soon apparent. In tlie 
treatment and cultivation of the Orange, it must be 
remembered that the tree is a fruit-bearing subject, and 
not, like many other evergreen plants, of use only for 
its flowers or ornamental foliage. As snob, it must 
never be allowed to become veiy dry at the root, it 
must have a season of growth, and another of rest, and 
always have plenty of light. The roots, too, shonld not 
be interfered with more than is really necessary; but 
comparative restriction is recommended, provided the 
soil is good, and attention is given to applying an annual 
top-dressing in spring. Leer or toeep dung, with a little 
loam intermixed, forms an excellent top-dressing. When 
the trees are grown for ornamental purposes alone, they 
are not usually subjected to anything higher than a 
greenhonso temperature. Under this treatment, they 
commence growing about March, and often do not flower 
until towards Midsummer. The fruits whioh set after- 
wards are too late for ripening before autumn, and, con- 
sequently, they bang green toroughout the winter, and 
do not ripen off until the following summer. Thus, 
under oool treatment, Oranges cannot be ripened in one 
season, and are then much inferior to what they would 
be if subjected to a higher temperature, more in ao- 
cordonoe with the tree’s requirements. It is surprising, 
however, to what an extent interest is evoked in the 
minds ci visitors to garden establishmente on seeing 
living speoimens of trees whose fruits only have, hitherto, 
been so well known to them from foreign introduotions. 
Orange-trees bear a oonsiderable amount of ill-usage, 
and, in oonsequenoe of this, they are often subjected 
to BO much neglect that speoimens seen in gardens, 
showing signs of bad health by a stunted growth and 
small yellow leaves, instead of broad, glossy, green 
ones, are, perhaps, oftener the rule than the excep- 
tion. Hie trees toould have plenty of water throughout 
toe summer, and be frequently syringed from Eebruary 
onwards to autumn, early in toe morning, and again in 
toe afternoon; this tends to keep toe leaves clean snd 
also to destroy insects. The plants may either be plaoed 
in a sheltered w arm position, outside, during June and 
toe two following months, or kept in a greeiUioiue, with 
plenty of air and light. In autumn and winter, water 
should be partially withheld ; but not to an extent suffi- 
cient to render toe soil quite dry at any time. Any 
plants that fall into fll-health (inficated by toe appear- 
ance of the leaves, as already alluded to), through 
neglect, or as a consequence of improper treatment, 
shonld be out book somewhat in spring, plaoed in a 
moist, growing temperature, with some bottom heat, and 
be kept well syringed. The roots, too, should be 
examined, and if, as will most likely be toe case, many 
of them are found dead, they should be shaken out, the 
dead portion out away, and the others plaoed in an 
entirely new compost, with clean drainage, and in a 
smaller-sised pot or tub. Orange-trees in very large 
tubs have been efficiently brought from imperfect health 
into a thriving condition, by the latter being surrounded 
with a toiokness of about 3ft. of fermenting material 
when toe season of growth begins. This is renewed 
ooeaiionally, until the tree is sufficiently restored to no 
longer need such help; and, as it is then later is 
summer, toe mean natural temperature is oonsiderably 
higher than when the new' growth needed extra en- 
oouragement to induoe it to start. 

The natural habit assumed by Oeange-toeec prevents 
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tho neoessity of mnoh pmningr or training, merely the 
shortening of branohes that are inclined to take a lead 
at the first, or in any year, at spring time, being 
nsnally all that is neoessaiy to keep the plants com* 
pact. Those grown in large tubs are most frequently 
trained as standards, and ^e more cutting or pinching 
of the points is practised, the thicker do the heads 
become, and, withal, the more formal. If a free growth 
is allowed, and not much training attempted, the natural 
habit has, in consequence, a much better chance of 
derelopment. 

So far reference has only been made to Oranges oul* 
tivated in tube or pots for ornamental purposes, or for 



Pia. T58. Plowkhino Branchlit of Common oranok. 

the use of their sprays of fragrant blossoms (see Fig. 
758) for personal or other decorations. The Orange is, 
however, worthy of much more attention than it at 
present receives, by way of cultivation under glass, with 
a view to the pr^uotion of home-grown fruits. The 
excellence and superiority of any fruit tiiat is allowed 
to become properly ripened before being gathered from 
the tree, over that wldoh has to be procured and packed, 
with a view to the ripening process being completed 
afterwards, is weU known in respect of English fruit 
productions generally; and Oranges are not exceptions 
to this rule. Anyone who has tasted home-grown Oranges, 
from trees that have received proper treatment in heated 
houses, will be well aware of the superior flavour they 
over nearly all '^ose introduced from abroad. 
Good varieties are of importance, but these are pro- 
curable, at least in a sufficient number for all that is 
required. Although, in Britain, Oranges for fruit produc- 
tion cannot be grown ^ in sufficient quantity to com- 
pete with countries where the trees grow freely out- 
side, yet it is strange, considering the excellent quality 
of the fruit when properly cultivated, to what an ex- 
tent the trees are neglected in this respect in the great 
majority of English gardens, even in those where almost 
every other in^rtant kind of fruit is represented. Many, 
perhaps the majority, of the imported Oranges are 
gathered when only partially ripe, or even when quite 
green ; and they have, consequently, to ripen and change 
colour afterwards. This takes place, in great part, alter 
they are packed for exportation, and during their voyage 
to various partr of the world. 


OF Gardening, 

Oraaga — continusd. 

Oranges cannot be grown to perfection In dark; slate- 
roofed housee, such as those built in former dm specially 
for their reception, and to which reference has already 
been made. They are best suited by being grown in 
pots, or planted inside a span-roofed, heated, giase struc- 
ture of oonsiderable size, with sashes round the aidee 
for the admission of plenty of light. According to the sise 
of house and trees already at command, or of thoee it 
is intended to establish, the interior must be arranged, 
and beds provided, either for plunging pots in or for 
planting out the trees. A path may be made through 
the centre, with beds on either side ; or the reverse plan 
may be adopted, and greater height obtained in oonee- 
qnenoe. Oranges are greatly benefited by bottom heat, 
although it is not an absolute necossily for their suc- 
cessful cultivation as fruit-trees. If the trees are grown 
in pots, these can be plunged in tan, slowly decaying 
leaves, or similar material, which may be used alone, or 
in oonjunotion with hot- water pipes ; but, if planted cut, 
heat will be best applied by oonqtruoting a chamber 
beneath the beds, through which pipes might pass. The 
latter should be thoroughly under control, by means of 
valves for regulating or entirely stopping heat. There is 
always a danger of the soil surrounding such ohamben 
becoming nndnly dry, and injury thereby caused to 
to the trees. This must specially be gushed against 
by strict examinations occasionally, and the implica- 
tion of additions! supplies of water should be made 
over and above that required in other parte of the bed. 
Efficient drainage ia of the utmost importance; from 
6in. to 9in. of broken bricks will not be too much for 
beds, which should also be provided with a drain to 
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carry away the water ; pots or tubs must have a qaantliy 
of crooks placed in tiiem proportionate to thdr lUe. 
Loam which hoe been stacked a euffident ttme to kill 
the grass is recommended for use in a large . prepog- 
tion; a little well-rotted manure may be adM, buA 
fruit-trees generally are better provided for by a manure, 
such as crushed bones, which is celoulated to deeqf 
slowly, and, consequently, supply nutriment for a long 
time. Some sharp sand, burnt bellaet» or mortar rubbiS 
must be freely incorporated, to keep the whole bulk fa 
an open, satiifaotcEy oonditiou. For the proper cul- 
tivation of Oranges In beds, a compost of this duuorlp- 
tioa should be used to the depth of ftom sbottl Iftn. to 
94in.; and a similsr mixture will be tqhslly wuH suitot 
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lor trooi In poti. The dralnege, in either oase, ehonld 
hare tarty loil laid over the top, to keep it oleeu. 
Trees permanently planted out should have oonsiderable 
spaoe allowed between them. This space may be filled 
^th movable pot-trees until the others grrow and require 
it themselTes. The portability of trees in pots is one 
point Bpeoially in their favour, and, if feeding is prac- 
tised with them daring the time the fruits are swelling, 
and watering is always properly attended to, excellent 
prodnoe may be obtained from Oranges grown in such 
houses as those devoted to Fig-tree or Vine culture. 
Proper and good fruiting varieties only are suitable for 
the purpose; seedling plants are useless. 

Bespeoting temperatoes for Oranges grown for the 
use of their fruit as dessert, a little bottom heat at 
eooimand is of importance all the year through. The 
ireee ehould be encouraged to begin flowering in 
February by this aid, and a house or air temperature, 
in winter, of from 45deg. to 50deg. As the days 
lengthen, the minimum temperature may be increased 
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lOdeg., and it may be still further raised during summer. 
In spring, a bottom heat of SOdeg. will not be too high 
jlunging Orange-trees in, if &ey are out of heal^, 
to icdace them to start afresh ; 70deg. to d75deg. is re- 
commended for others in health. A very light shading 
in summer is advisable, should the plants be fnlly ex- 
posed to hot sonshine ; otherwise, tbe leaves are liable to 
bo bnmt. Careful attention to airing, early in the day, 
during hot weather, aids materially in preventing scorching. 
Supposing the trees to flower in February and March, set 
properly, and receive proper treatment afterwards, the 
fruits ^ee Figs. 719 and 7G0) may be grown to maturity 
in from nine to eleven months-^ long period in com- 
parison with most other fruit-trees. Oranges require 
plenty of water in their growing seaeon, and it should 
not be ^)pUed at a lower temperature than the soil in 
Fhich the roots are situated. The free use of tepid wa^r 
with tbe syringe or garden engine throughout the same 
seasen, exoopt for a short time at the flowering stage, 
is an essentUd to suocesi. It should be applied so as 
not td injnre young leaves, but yet with suMoient force 
to kMp tbe ^ ones olean, and prevent inseote esta- 
blbbiiig thesseehes. 

Of insiots, ^ most troublesome on Ormnge trees are 
and Bsoir SoaU, Mea]^ Bug, and Bed Spider. 


OF Horticulture. 

Orange — eontwu§d. 

The flrst-named, in bad oases, oan scarcely be eradicated 
without cutting the trees hard back, cleaning their 
stems, and starting afresh. Sponging, assiduouBly car- 
ried out, with an insecticide, so as to prevent any great 
quantity of insects from becoming established, should be 
practised for Brown Scale and Mealy Bug, or the trees 
may be oooasionally syringed with petroleum and water 
(a very little of the former being used), and afterwards 
thoroughly syringed with olean water. Bed Spider will 
have but little chanoe if syringing is practised through- 
out the summer with the garden engine, in the way above 
reoommended. 

Varieti$» of Doasort Orangea, Information has already 
been given that it is useless attempting the oultivation 
of Oranges for dessert except with good and suitable 
varieties. In “ Dessert Orange Culture,” one of a series 
of published papers by the late Mr. Thomas Bivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth, reprinted from the Beport of the Inter- 
national Hortionltui^ Exhibition amd Botanical Congress, 
held in London in 1866, that excellent authority, and, 
probably, most extensive English cultivator of the Orange 
ae a dessert fruit, makes the following trustworthy remarks 
respeoting the varieties which, from experienoe, he had 
proved to be the best. There have been scarcely any 
other additions of importance made up till the present 
time: 

“One of the most charming and prolific of dessert 
Oranges is tbe Tangierine; the tree has small leaves, 
and seldom attains a height of more than 7ft., even in 
North Africa. Its most valuable quality is its early 
ripening, so that, in October, just as the late peaohes 
and olher soft fruits are over, this lusoious little fruit 
is ready for the dessert ; and, when freshly gathered, 
no fruit oan be more gratifying or delightftd, as its 
aroma is so delicious, and its juice so abundant, in this 
respect offering a pleasing ooutrast to those imported 
from Lisbon, in November and Deoember, tbe flesh of 
which is generally shrunk from the rind, instead of 
being ready to burst, as is the case with those pluoked 
from the tree. They should, in oommon with all home- 
grown Oranges, be placed on the table with some leaves 
adhering to tiieir stalks, thus showing that they have 
not made a voyage. 

'* Among fnll-sised Oranges, the Maltese Blood takes 
the first rank ; when quite fresh from the tree, it 
differs much from those imported, although the voyage 
as now made by steamers is of short duration. . . . 
The great advantage in planting this sort is its tendency 
to bear fine fruit while tbe trees are young; they are, 
indeed, so prolific that trees of only 2ft. in height have 
here borne nice crops of fruit. 

“ Some varieties, quite equal to the foregoing in 
quality, but without the red flesh, so peculiar to these 
* Blood Oranges,' have been imported from tbe Azores, 
the paradise of Orange trees. One of the most desirable 
sorts is called simply the St. Miohaers Orange. This 
kind has a thin rind, is very juicy, and bears abun- 
dantly, even while the trees are young. In the Orange 
House these will ripen towards tbe end of December, 
and throngbont January and February, in common witli 
the Maltese Blood Oranges. . . . 

*'ln addition to the three leading variotios I have 
mentioned, there are several kinds which will, doubtless, 
prove interesting and valuable. It is not to be expected 
that so much variation in flavour, as in the Pear, for 
instance, oan be met with in Oranges. 1 believe, how- 
ever, that, when our Orange palates are educated, we 
shall find many delicate distinctions in tbe flavour eff 
Oranges. As far as I have gone, I have found the 
Mandarin Orange larger and more flat in shape than 
the Tangierine, and not so good as that sort. The 
Embiguo, the Egg, the Silver Orange, the Botelha, tbe 
White Omage, and some othere. all varietiee from tbe 
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Asores, are of various degrrees of exoellenoe, and are all 
worthy of a place in an Bngrliah Orange Garden. 

** The following descriptive list of the dessert Oranges 
■lay be useful to the amateur: Botelha and Dnloissima: 
Both thin rinded and very rich. Egg : Very large ; rind 
thick; remarkably juicy, but not rich; a great bearer. 
Embiguo, or Navel Orange : Very large, with a curious, 
depressed calyx; remarkably rich and juicy. Exquisite: 
A thin-rinded, rich and juicy fruit. Maltese Blood: 
Largo, oval, with a dark red pulp; exceedingly rich, 
good, and distinct; fruits from the same tree vary in 
colour from deep red to the usual pale yellow colour, 
with faint streaks of rod. St. Michaers : Several varieties 
under this name vary in size and thickness of rind ; 
they are all good. Silver Orange: Colour of rind pale 
yellow; flesh pale; rind very thin; flavour piquant and 
delicious. Sustain: Large, and remarkable for its rich, 
sweet juice. St. Michaers Tangierine : A very distinct 
variety, differing from the common sort in being deeper 
in colour, smaller, and more rich in flavour; a charming 
httle Orange. Tangierine (often incorrectly called the 
Mandarin) : Now a well-known sort, varying in shape 
from fruit much compressed, with rind rough and thi^, 
to oval, with a smooth rind. Variegated Orange: This 
has a broad margin of white round its leaves, and forms 
a very ornamental tree ; its fruits are oval, of medium 
size, with a pale yellow rind, striped with green; very 
juicy, and remarkably brisk and piquant in flavour. 
White Orange : Large ; rind pale yellow, flesh very pale ; 
flavour rich and good.*’ 

OBJLHOS QOUBB. See Chionrhita Papo au- 
rantia. 

OSAJTOS, O8A0S. See Maulnra anraniiaoa. 
OBAVGS BOOT. Bee Kydraatia eanadmiaa. 

OBABXA (so called in honour of the Prince of 
Orange — Oranien). Stn. Macrocladue, Oa©. Palmea. 
A small genua (three or four species) of tall stove palms, 
with robust, unarmed, closely-ringed stems, crowned with 
a dense head of large leaves; ^ey are natives of the 
Idslayan Archipelago and Papna. Flowers minnte, nni- 
aexnal, the spikes inclosed in double spathes, the inner 
of which is woody. Fruit globose, rather large. Leal- 
segments linear, oblique at apex, white, scaly, and 
irregularly toothed or jsgged at their tips. Oranias 
thrive in a sandy loam, and require an abunduoe of 
water when growing; good drainage is essentisL They 
are raised from imported seeds, sown in bottom heat. 

O. mmeroola^ne (large-branched). JL, spike pendnlons. a 
one-seeded drupe. L pinnate. A 40ft. Malacca, 1847. A stately 
tree. 

O. regalia (Boyal). /r. red, smooth, Ah fomi and size of a small 
Oliva i. oft to 7ft long ; leaflets Mnduiifonn-sinuated, white 
^eat^^riaary nerves solitary. 1>nnk low, terete, annulate. 

OBBBA. Indnded under Btapelig (which eee). 

OBBZCULAB, OBSXOinCjmi. Circular or 
spherical. 

OBCHABB. There are few gardens connected with 
private mansiona that ate of auMoient size for accom- 
modating enough fruit-trees— enoh as Apples, Pears, 
Plums, Ac. — to maintain a supply of fruits equd to the 
demands usually made. Orcha^s have, therefore, to be 
formed and established; sometimes for the special pur- 
pose of meeting auoh defloienoiea, at others for cultivating 
to supply the market in addition; and again, in some 
parts, for the main object of procxiring Apples to make, 
or convert into, cider. Those only required for cultivating 
fruits to supplement the garden crops are.natozidly best 
to be situate near the garden, and placed under the gar- 
dener’s charge. They might contain, if the soU were 
tilled, small fruits of all desoriptions that suooesd, in 
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addition to those above-named, and also many trees in 
size, shape, and variety that would be inadmissible in 
an Crobard where cattle were allowed. Various eir- 
oumstanoes, such as the want of a proper site, or 
a suitable soil, may, however, render this arrange- 
ment — much akin to market gardening, although ^e 
produce need not be grown for sale — ^andeauable, and 
the best alternative is usually that of utilising a p^ion 
of farm land, varying in size according to requirements 
or the space available. The best of the pMduoe in 
Orchards connected with private gardens him annually 
to be stored in the garden fruit-room, and tiie possibility 
of gatherinfi' and storing it at once in fine weather, 
without the fruits getting bruised, also the general ovsr* 
looking of the crop throughout the season, are 'points 
greatly in favour of having the Orchard in near proximity. 
The farm Orchard is best to be laid down in grass, as 
the cost in the first place, and also subsequent manage- 
ment, will be much less than if the land were tilled. 
Grass should not, however, be grown for haymaking if 
it can be avoided, as this affects fruit-trees consider- 
ably, and most unfavonrably ; it should be kept short, 
preferably by being eaten off by cattle, such as sheep, 
or young st^ that are being fattened. Horses should 
on no account be allowed if any branches are within 
their reach. As a general rule, fruit-trees in Oreflisrds 
have, of necessity, to withstand, or at least be subjected 
to, more exposure than others situated iniido a garden, 
unless the position of the latter is a most unfavourable 
one in respect of shelter. Only sorts of proved hardi- 
ness in the locality must, therefore, be eelected foy 
planting, and each as are oaloulated to withstand a mora 
or less open situation, and produce exopa with tolerable 
certainty when once establii^ed. It ie well known that 
various localities materially affect different sorts of fruit, 
particularly Pears ; in fact, there are but few good varie- 
ties of these latter that succeed at «11 as standards, 
except in most favoured parts. In the Midland and 
Nor^ern counties, the number would be extremely 
limited if it were restricted to those only which are 
really suitable. The chief Orchard fruit -tred^ is, of 
course, that of the Apple, and aa varietiea of hardy con- 
stitution, which produce large, handsome fimits, euitable 
both for kitchen use or dese^ ace now so numerout, 
none of an inferior charaoter need be included. Still, 
it is almost certain that all wOl not eucoeed alike under 
similar treatment, and seleotioii will also have to be 
made in accordance with the purpose for which crops 
are required, whether they ace etipplementary to those 
of the garden, and intended for private use, or grown 
more espeoia% with a view to supi^yiiig market. 
Orohirdf on a large scale are mainly idaated with a 
view to disposing of the greater portim of fruit in the 
local, or in that of one of the great oential, markets, 
and it will, in such oases, be advisable to kpow, at the 
outset, the eorte of traits that are most in demand, 
as well as those which succeed best Where ihe land 
4 b laid down in grass, and oattte admitted, the form eff 
tree is limited to standards, unless provision Is made for 
proteoting the lower parts of any of another deeorip- 
tion. If the soil is tiUed, and a sort of mariEOt garden 
system introduced, eiandards may. If desfred, itQl ecoopy 
similar positions — though they wo^d be better at greater 
distanoee apart— and t^ intervening spaoes ptoM with 
tiyses of another ehape, and such bush froite as OpOM* 
berries, Oorrants, Baspberriei, Ac. A ooneiderahle amount 
more labour is involved, as before etated, in 
to a tilled Orchard, than ia requisite for one laid in 
grass; and this, with the character of the aoff, Ind tha' 
value and poeeible demand for froH of rtixiom aorta 
when grown, must be oooiidered when an Oretod ef 
either deseriptien is ia eoorse cf forautten* AoiUaa^tha 
fruits already named. Cherries and Plums >,ai» laagflg 
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teptesented in Orchards, in at least several of the Enff- 
liih oonntiss. Speaking generally, Cherries are not of 
much use to plsmt on a small scale, or even at all in 
most parts, as stan'dard trees, in the open. Temporary 
protection oannot be afforded them, when thus situated, for 
preventing injury to the flowers by spring frosts, and 
t great havoc is also caused by birds amongst the buds, 
as well as amongst the ripe fruits. Where the trees 
are known to snooeed naturally in Orchards respecting 
the first-named condition, they may be planted in suffi- 
cient quantity to make it worth while having them looked 
after when the fruits are ripening, and both seasons 
would be greatly shortened by planting only one variety. 
Plums (under which Bamsons may also be included) 
are limited in varieties suitable for culture in Orchards, 
especially such as are laid down in grass, many of the 
branches being situated so near the ground. Their 
fruits are, however, much in demand, and, in seasons 
when good crops can be aeonred, they nsually prove 
more remunerative than most other supplies of home- 
grown Orchard produce. Bamson-treee frequently attain 
a good site, and bear prodigious orops in favonrable 
seasons; they should be planted rather close together, 
as the heads do not usually spread much ; and, the 
wood being rather brittle, is lese likely to get broken 
by heavy gales than if the trees were inserted as isolated 
specimens. Knts may alio be inolnded amongst Orchard 
fruits, at they will succeed In nearly all situations and 
localities if their blossoms of botii sexes escape destmo- 
tioit by spring frosts. If, however, there are Squirrels, 
or other depredators, about, it is of little use attempting 
to grow NntSj at any rate, not as a profitable crop. A 
speoimen or two of Quince-trees, and also of Medlars, 
should be provided wiUi a place, as, although their fruits 
are not much in demand, a few are generally acceptable. 
The trees are also in keeping with the other ooonpanta 
of an Orchard, and are, at least (apart from the use of 
their frnits), distinct and ornamental snbjeote, on aooonnt 
of their flowers and, in the case of the Medlar, beau- 
titolly-coloured foliage in autnmn. 

Soil and Situation, In the formation of an Orchard, 
the first points for consideration are those of soil and 
situation,' tilie first-named being perhaps the most im- 
portant of the two, although, in eome respects, the 
other is not of secondary consequence. Drainage is of 
prhnaiy importance, and must be insured, either by a 
subsoil of a gravellj nature, by the natnral disposition 
of the land, or by drdns inserted specially for the pur- 
pose, No fruit-trees will snooeed properly if stagnant 
water is allowed in or about the s(^ surrounding their 
roots. Bespeeting different soils, there are few in which 
^0 most importi^ of Orchard fhiits, Apples, will not 
thrive to a greater or less extent, as evidenced by such 
a quantity being grown, without special attention, in all 
parts of tiie oonnt^. ^s best and most lasting results, 
however, are obtained in well-drained land where the sodl 
is ^ a good depth, and somewhat strong. Light or 
sandy sous tend to ^duoe trees to bear good crops, but 
only for a short period, oompared with those of a more 
hold^ nature. In some locaUtieB, there is little to choose 
from ; but in othere, great variation exists, even in a 
limited area. 'V^ere subsoils are gravelly, and, 
' oonsequentlyt naturally drained, it might, and most likely 
would, be very unwise to insert pipes, as by thorn too 
‘tench water would be conducted away, and the trees, 
unless tibus rainfall were unusually heavy, would be un- 
al^lie to withdraw sufficient moisture to meet their re- 
quirements. The situation best suited for an Orchard is 
% gi&% idope to the south or soulh-weBt. It is not 
.jjAtte^le to seUet an eastern exposure, as, although 
dirly morning sun is most desirable fpr many 
naaeone, It firennaiitly adds to the destruction, by 
fmte blossoms in spring, by eansing the 
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latter, when frozen, to thaw too rapidly. Shelter is of 
material importance, and, where it exists naturally, due 
advantage should, if possible, be taken of the site, pro- 
vided other conditions are favourable. Mnoh may" fre- 
quently be done towards providing shelter to an Orchard, 
by planting a belt of quick-growing forest-trees — 
Larch or Poplars, for instanoe — at a safe dlstanoe away 
on the north and eastern sides, whence destructive winds 
proceed. These trees mnst not, however, be planted 
close enough for their roots to impoverish the cultivated 
ground. Orchard fruit-trees shelter each other to a oer- 
tain degree when established, if they are not planted 
too far apart. To get them np to this stage, some pro- 
tection will invaxiably be necessary ; and, should the site 
be unfavourably situated in this respeot, it must be pro- 
vided, if only to the extent of planting a high hedge, to 
serve as a break against rough, cold winds. Exposure 
to full ran and light on the south side is recommended, 
as it is important that the wood of fruit-trees in a 
bearing state should be thoroughly ripened in summer 
for the next yeax, es well as the fruit of the current 
year. Spring frosts are far less injurious when the 
blossoms are strong and the wood firm, than when both 
are in the reverse condition. 

Planting. This operation will depend somewhat on 
whether land between the standard trees is to be 
laid down in grass, or dug and ooonpied with other orops 
and dwarf f^t-trees. If a piece of pasture land is 
taken for converting into an Orohard, without destroying 
the tnrf, it is most important that good-sized holes be 
dng out, so that the roots may be spread carefully, to 
their full length, in planting, and the soil moved for 
a oonsiderable space round further than the distance 
to which they extend. Young trees would, however, 
be likely to succeed better were the land for an 
Orohard well broken up by deep ploughing, or, maybe, 
on a large scale, by steam oultivation, previous to being 
planted. The intervening space, to within a short dis- 
tance of the trees, might then be annually cropped with 
such things as Potatoes or Turnips, but not with grain 
of any sort. As the trees get old enough for their 
heads to overshadow crops beneath, their roots will also 
have similarly extended, and the whole surface may then 
be sown with grass seeds, and ohanged into pasture. 
In tilled Oroha^s, where it is not intended to admit 
oattlq at any time, the land between standard trees may 
be planted with others grown in bush or pyramid form, 
or with those usually termed small fruits. Standard fruit- 
trees for Orchards should have stems about 5ft. high, 
and be planted from 16ft. to 20ft. apart. A greater 
tanoe than this is sometimes recommended; but, as a 
rule, it is unneoeasf^, even for the admission of light 
and air, and the treis do not shelter each other so much 
as when they are somewhat closer together. November, 
if weather permits, is, perhaps, the beat season for plant- 
ing Orchards; but, if the operation oannot be conducted 
at this season, any favourable time up to the end of 
February may be selected, providing the weather is not 
frosty. No fruit-tree should be planted too deeply in the 
soil, with the idea of preventing its removal by the wind ; 
a stake to each— in the oase of standards, at least— must 
be provided for this purpose. The same depth as that to 
which the trees have previously been planted is usually 
a fairly good guide — say, from Sin. to 4in. of soil above 
the roots. Any newly-planted fruit-tree, over which the 
wind may have power, should, apart from being well 
trodden in, be securely staked, either temporarily or 
permanently, as the oase may be; a little hay or moss, 
or a piece of old gutta-percha piping, should be placed 
where each tie is made, to prevent the bark being 
injured in tying, or afterwards by ohafing. It is impos- 
sible Ibt young roots to obtain a hold, if the trees are 
allowed to sway about, and break them off so soon aa 
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formed. A mulching of half^rotten manure, or any- 
thing of a non-oonduoting description, sliould always be 
applied to the surface so soon as the planting ic 
finished; and watering occasionally, or, perhaps, fre- 
quently, according to the season, will doubtless be neces- 
sary throughout the following summer. 

If the soil is of itself workable, as it should be, and 
fairly good, it would be best used alone around the 
roots of newly-planted trees.' Manure is frequently rery 
injurious in such a position, when it might be made of 
great benefit by being placed above, whore its goodness 
could descend, and afford nourishment after some now 
root-growth were made. Feeding with manure may, at 
times, be carried to an excess ; as, for instance, when 
strong, sappy growths are produced, instead of firm, short- 
jointed ones. A free growth should by all means be 
encouraged, particularly in young trees; but it is desir- 
able that the wood should become well ripened in any 
ease, and it is a necessity in trees large enough for 
bearing. 

Fmning is not very much required in Orchards, except 
a little cutting back the first year or two, to insure 
evenly-balanced heads, and just enough thinning after- 
wards to prevent overcrowding. Much finer fmits are 
obtained &om such fmit-trees as those planted in 
Orchards, when they are allowed to grow freely and 
naturally, always provided there is plenty of space for 
the admission of sun, air, and light. 

SelectionM of Fruit* for Orchard*^ Frnit-trees, as 
standards, to bear the exposure of an Orchard, must, of 
necessity, he free-growing, and of a hardy constitution, 
the degree of hardiness necessary being regulated some- 
what by the locality. A list of such varieties of the 
principal fmits as are, from their strong-growing and 
generally productive nature, calculated to succeed, when 
treated in the way referred to, can only, therefore, be 
given. 

ApplMU Alfri.ston, Beauty of Kent, Blenheim Oranse, Cellini, 
Devonshire Quarrenden, Duchess of Oldenburg, Dnmelow's 
Seedling, Pesm's Pippin, Golden AVinter Peunnain, Uawthorn- 
den, Uerefordshire Pearmain, Kentish Fillbasket, Keswick 
Codlin, Lane’s Prince Albert, Lord SufBeld, Manks Codlin, 
Mire de Mdnue, Northern Greening, Small's Admirable, 
Stirling Castle, Tower of Glanimis, AVamer’s King, Worcester 
Pearmain, Wormsley l^ppin, Yorkshire Greening. 

CherriMk Adams' Crown, Bigarreau, Bigarreau K^oMon, 
Black Eagle, Buttner's Black Heart, Downton, Elton, Kentisb, 
Knight’s Early Black, Late Duke, May Dnke, Morello. 

Pamaons. Cluster or Crittenden, Common, Farlelgh Prolific, 
Prune, Bivers's Early. 

Peara. Autumn Bercamot, Beurrii Capiaumont, Doyenne Bous- 
soch, Fertility, Heaale, Jargonelle, Jersey UralioH, Louise Bonne 
of Jersey, Swan’s Egg, M'iliiams’ Bon Chretien, Windsor, Winter 
Nells. 

Plrnna. Diamond, Early Orleans, Goliath, Pond's Seedling, 
Prince of Wales, Victor^ 

O&CHAKP HOTJSS. A mo.st useful structure, 
devoted to the cultivation more especially of fruit- 
trees that do not succeed favourably in the open air. 
There are but few localities over ibe area covered by 
the British Isles in which any of onr comparatively 
tender fmits can be obtained in perfection annually out- 
side, and, in the more Northern pacts, many of them 
fail altogether to produce crops, except under glass pro- 
tection. Pot culture of fmit-trees in Orchard Houses has 
been practised some thirty or more years. It wae at first 
confined simply to providing glass straotures on a roughly- 
bnilt scale; but many improvements have since been 
snggestod and carried out, as a result of the experience 
gained, and because of the extent to which the syitem bae 
been adopted, not only in this country, but ip some parts 
of the Continent, and more extensively in the United States. 
An Orchard House may be either heated or onheated. 
The mere protoction it affords, in spring and summer, 
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because of the bulk of warmed air contained In the 
interior, even when nnbeated by hot water, is most 
marked, even in favoured localities, when the fruits 
are gathered and compared with others of the same aorta 
grown outside. A very great advantage ie, however, 
secured by having artificial heat at command in spring. 
At this season, mild weather may induce the bloasoma 
to open earlier than is desirable, and a glass roof 
would be msnfficient of itself to prevent injnry, should 
there be a severe frost. Again, the previdenoe of 
dull, cold weather at the same eeaeon is generally 
more injurious to expanded fruit blossoms than even 
a little frost with bright days; and this is the 
time for using a little artiftoiid heat. It need not, 
and, in fact, must not, be used very much; but the 
exclusion of frost, and the preservation of a somewhat 
dry and airy atmosphere, are most important points to 
be secured onwards from the time the flower-buds ex- 
pand. When the fmits are set, a little warmth will also 
materially help them to oommenoe swelling x the fact 
that they cannot stand still, but must either swell in a 
short time or drop off, is but insnffioiently recognised 
in gardens generally. Great attention is devoted to 
fmit-trees when in flower; they are protected by glass, 
and by coverings of various descriptions — ^very important 
precautions, certainly, yet, of themselves, only part of 
the necessary provision that should be made for assist- 
ing the fmits beyond, as well as at the flowering stage, 
when the weather is unfavourable towards them. A 
little heat at command also renders an Orchard House 
of much greater value in winter, when the fmit- 
trees are dormant. If the latter are limited mostly to 
such as are grown in pots, they may be arranged nearly 
close together, or even plnnged amongst dry Utter or 
bracken in a sheltered position outside, the house mean- 
while being used for plants’, such os Cbrysanthemuma, 
or others of a hard-wooded description, that flower 
naturally or have to be forced in spring. Orchard 
Houses are not nsnaUy meant to be used for forcing 
pnrposes, although frait from trees in pots has, under 
proper treatment, been obtained from such atmetures 
equal in quality to that produced in special foroing- 
honses. An attempt at forcing a number of different 
fmit-treea in one temperature, and under similar oon- 
ditiouB, would, moreover, end in failure — at least, in 
part. Take the same oolleotion, and gradually bring 
tbe different trees forming it into flower, afford them 
protection at that time, and due attention in respeot 
of cultural requirements thronghont the enmmer, and, 
in all likelihood the purpose will be effected for which 
an Orchard House proper should be intended. Plenty 
of beat is provided by the eun daring summer; it 
should be utilised to the fullest extent just after the 
fmits ars set, by closing the ventilators somewhat earlier 
on fine afternoons at that season than is requisite at 
other times. Fire heat should only be used when it 
becomes really necessary, and then a little ventilation 
at the same time is most desirable. To have it at com- 
mand is, however, a valuable aoquiattion, which ia of 
material importance for insuring crops, when, otherwise, 
they would be most likely to foil Orchard Houses, ia 
their simplest forms, are unheated ; but tbe insertion 
of hot-water pipes, if only enough to exclude frost, is 
confidently recommended, for the several reasons alroi^ 
set forth. The main object is that of providing scpofin* 
modation for the oulture of good varieties of somewhat 
tender fmits, in order that finer produce and superior 
quality may be secured than that which it is possible 
to obtain from trees on outside walls, or from «soh as 
are in the open ground. The referenoe to soloetion boing 
confined to good varieties, is suggestive of what fihould 
be speoiaUy oonsidered in giving epaoo to tvoos la pa 
OroWd Hiroao. If the fruits M aay aas hiri^iSOOaA* 
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Cftte when lo iaToar«d, the trees shoald be duoerded in 
futyowc of others that are more certain to fulfil expeota- 
tiona, and'repsy the extra attention afforded. The Orchard 
House and ii§ uses having been so far explained, a refer* 
enoe may now be made to its sixe and shape, and to the 
general onltiTation end treatment of the varions fruit- 
trees worthy of being inoluded amongst its ooonpants. 

BiM and Bhaipa, These are points affeoting each 
other somewhat considerably, so mnoh depending on 
requirements, and the extent to which it is desirable 
or possible to adopt the system of fruit culture under 
Botioe. The form ^ structure best adapted is the span 
roof, as it affords a full amount of light to trees on all 
sides, and due provision oan be made for the admission 
and free oiroulation of air, both at top and bottom — in the 
first place, by means of lifting a portion of roof at the 
apex, and, in the second, by the opening of upright sashes, 
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sitaated above the side walls (see Fig. 761) or weather- 
boarding-'ihe latter being sometimes substituted in lieu 
of walls. In many Orchard Houses, only a little top 
ventilation is given in proportion to the quantity of air 
reqtiired, but there must be some to cause a free oir- 
eulation about the trees. Airing is mainly conducted 
by means of side sashes, or by some method of venti- 
h^on situated near the ground line. Proportionate 
sises for a rather large span-roofed Oroha^ House 
would be fifift. long by about 24ft. wide, and from 
12ft. to ISfi high from the floor line to the apex; 
the height at &e sides should be 6ft. This would 

admit A either a central or a side path arrangement 
inside. If a centre path were desired, beds could 

be formed on either side, for planting trees in or 

tor standing them on, if grown in pots. A bed in 
the middle admits of more head-room for trees; but, in 
a house of the dimensionB given above, % mu<^ better 
Sgraagsment seems to be that of having a straight, 
neat path, made of gravel, from one end door to the 
othmp, a bed or border being on either side, then 
another narrow path for workmen to attend to water- 
ing, Ac,, and, Anally, a border for dwarf trees ronnd 
nart the side sashes, and at the ends. Smaller 

spaiMraofed Housee, or thoee of another shape, would 
require a different arrangement; but these are, so far, 
onj^ matters of taste, depending on the number and 
afse of trees to be oultlvated. Excellent fruits, par- 
tionlarly oi peaches and Keotarines, have been obtained 
from leah-to or half-span Orchard Houses; but these 
^pes do not admit of muoh head-room for trees in 
peta. The system of oulture la of more importanoe 
ttom the form of houae, yet the latter is of material 
to the former ; and the span-roof, having several 
potets In its Ihtonr over any other shape, is, oonae- 
the one rtoommended. 

Ttoit to Ms and PtonM 0«l. Orchard Houses, In 
^ Wmh. Ut la toiilrad to grow a variety of frnit-treee 
dtotogr iaprinff Jtod summer only, are best managed if the 
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trees are grown in pots; a larger number may thus be 
accommodated in a given space than would be possible 
if they were planted out, and their portability idlows them 
to be removed wherever desired, and to be plumed up 
together in the winter. Planted-out trees do not require 
attention so frequently in watering; and, although this 
is an advantage, they are not so muoh under the com- 
mand of the onltivators as if they were movable and 
their roots rcstrioted. Pot-trees, on the other hand, 
depend very materially, for success or failure, on the 
attention given to watering. On an extensive scale, this 
means an enormous amount of work during the summer, 
as watering becomes necessary twice or thrice in a daj. 
Manuring, by the application of a top-dressing of some 
rich compost and liquid manure, is also most essential 
in summer, in order to snstain health and fertility. It 
should be practised soon after the young fruits are set, 
and again when the second swelling begins. 
In the case of Peaches or Nectarines, a top- 
dressing should be composed of some rich manure 
and good loam in equal quantities ; ibis should, 
if possible, be saturated with some liquid manure 
a few days previous to being used. Horse- 
droppings have proved an exoellent ingredient 
for snoh oomposts, and so also has malt-dnst. 
The mixture should be laid on the surface of 
the other soil to a depth of about 4in., and 
the inner part towards the tree left hollow 
for reoeiring the water supplied and preventing 
it from mnning away. Fruit-trees in pots 
require to be kept very nearly dry at the roots 
during winter, as, although the latter are 
seldom or never altogether at rest, they need 
being kept from undue excitement at this 
season. If the roots are kept saturated with water, 
ripening of the wood is but improperly effected, and, 
oonsequently, on the return of spring, many blos- 
soms are imperfectly developed that wonld have been 
pushed forth had a system of withholding water in 
winter been practised. In the oase of trees in large 
pots, espeoially of Apricots, Nectarines, and Peaches, 
there is seldom any necessity for watering at all between 
tho beginning of November and the beginning of March, 
when toe flower-bnds will begin to swell or expand. It 
has already been stated that a sheltered place outside, 
in favourable parts of the oountry, will do, with proper 
ooverings, for the winter, yet, for several reasons. Orchard- 
house trees are best kept under gloss, if space oan be 
afforded them in a struoture where fire-heat is not allowed. 
Exposure to severe weather is ruinous to them. The 
pots would require a oovering of braoken or dry litter 
all the same, to prevent their being burst by frost, 
should it be severe enough to reach them. Pot culture, 
in an Orchard House, has also another advantage, inao- 
muoh as a greater variety oan be grown in a given spaoe, 
and if any sorts are found unworthy of having special 
treatment afforded to bring their fruit to perfection, 
they oan readily be discarded, and their spaoe ro-ooonpied 
by other pot-trees of superior merit. It is most im- 
portant that no roots be allowed to pass through the 
bottom and establish themselves in a border; conse- 
quently, provision should be made for preventing this, by 
placing two bricks together, and standing the pots on them. 

Potting, or re-potting, of Orchard-house trees should be 
attended to soon after the fruits are gathered, and before 
the leaves drop. A large heap of soil should be prepared 
beforehand, where tliere is muoh to be done, and allowed, 
after being well mixed, to remain for a few days— or 
weeks, for that matter. It should be composed of about 
two-tldrds loam, rather tenacious preferred, the other 
pcttioii being well-deoomposed manure. To this may 
be added, with sdvaatsge, some sifted briek and mortar 
rubbish, or chalk, partioularly for ftone fruits^ and 
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when the bulk ig mixed up. Treeg that are in large 
pots, and are healthy, do not abeolntoly need their 
ballg diatnrbed every year, beyond remoriag some old 
soil off the surfaoe, and replacing it with new. When- 
ever the drainage is defective, or the roots or soil 
in bad condition, the trees shonld be taken out, their 
ballg redneed with a pointed etioh, and replaced in 
clean, properly-drained pots of a similar, or, maybe, 
even a smaller, size. Sufficient space mast be allowed 
above the ball for the large quantity of water required 
in summer, and the soil should be rendered firm with 
a stout hand-rammer. When top-dressing only is in- 
tended, it may be practised in October with a stronger 
compost than that described above for potting, namely, 
more manure in proportion to the loam used; but a 
general overhaul is recommended earlier in the season, 
and new drainage, clean pots, and fresh soil supplied to 
the bid (reduced) balls, with only few exceptions. Water 
shonld be given very sparing^ after re-potting, until 
the iniured roots shall have recovered somewhat the 
check experienced; it is most important, however, that 
the compost, when used, be suitably moist and work- 
able. Before the flower-buds are so far expanded in 
spring as to show their colour inside, it will be advi- 
sable to stand the trees apart, as, if this is delayed, 
there is great danger of a large number of the former 
getting broken off. This appears a small matter to 
refer to; yet, from its apparent unimportance, it is fre- 
quently neglected, and many blossoms become broken 
off in consequence. It is almost an impossibility to 
separate entangled branches without such a result. 

Thus much having been said respecting the culture of 
Orchard-house trees in pots, a reference may now be 
made to those planted out in a similar stmeture. First, 
it will be necessary to prepare borders of soil suitable 
for fruit-trees,* instead of those of almost any descrip- 
tion, which might answer well enough for pots to stand 
upon. It is unnecessary to make borders of a great 
depth I 2ft. of soil above the drainage is usually quite 
sufficient for such trees ae may be recommended for 
planting out, such as Aprioots, Peaches, and Nectarines. 
The for borders must be somewhat tenacious, and 
not be made over rich with manure. It should be 
rendered quite firm, by being rammed a few days after 
the trees have been planM and watered. It is im- 
portant that fruit borders In Orchard Houses be allowed 
to remain firm and hard on the surfaoe ; the latter shonld 
not be broken, except being very slightly forked, in 
spring, to admit water all over alike. Surface roots are 
numerous on healthy trees, and they must not be broken 
off in spring, or there will be a great risk of the flowers 
dropping off, instead of setting. Mulchings of manure, 
or top-dressings, may be applied to planted-out trees, in 
summer, if they have heavy crops, and need help; but 
both ^onld 1m avoided if there is evidence of the 
branches or shoots being already too vigorous, and, con- 
sequently, not likely to ripen well Standard trees 
are, generally, beat suited for planting out ; those 
of pyramidal i^pe are soon liable to become uneven, 
because of the sap flowing more towards the upper 
branches and shoots, making thorn too gross, and render- 
ing the lower ones weakly. This latter style of training 
is most successfully prao^d in pots, and, if standards 
are to be aooommodated in borders, they should be 
sufficiently wide apart to admit of some pot-trees being 
arranged between. Standard Peaobee and Keotarinea are 
not, as a role, very satisfactoty, unless their heads are 
kept under proper management, and the shoots thinned 
BO as to adi^t sun and air amongst ihem for properly 
ripening and eolourliig the fruit. Peer cm A— le*treee 
•re apt to grow too vigoroualy for planting la aa 
Orefaard House ; their roots should be reetriuted in large 


Houses. The border, when prepared for them, should' 
have a small portion of chalk intermixed, and eomt 
would also be of service to trees of the Peach and 
Nectarine. The soil should be made very firm, by 
treading and ramming, and, above idl, should not bs 
disturbed afterwards more than wbat is really neoessary 
for getting water to soak in properly. 

M$thod§ tf Training for Orehard-houw Trt§, The 
two kinds c>f fruit favoured, perhaps, most extensively 
with Orchard House proteotion, are Peaches and Necta- 
rines. It has already been stated that, for planting la 
borders, standards or half standards, according to the 
height of the stmeture, are best suited for these fmiti, 
and also for Apricots. The two first-named may be 
grown in pots as pyramids, or as bushes, the Apricot in 
pots being best adapted for the latter shape, or ee a 
half standard. Cherries are most important Orchard 
House fraits, at least, if oompaot-grbwing sorts are 
selected, and they are worked on ^e Mi^eb stock, 
whieffi induces a dwarf habit. The form of Cheny-tree 
moat eligible either for planting or pot onlture, is the 
pyramid. Plums of the finer dessert varieties are well 
worthy of glass proteotion, previons to, at the time 
of flowering, and throughout the season, in unfsfvour- 
able distriota. In warm parts, the trees are best to be 
placed outside, in a sheltered position, after the fruits 
are set. The fruits are oonsidered superior if they can 
be properly ripened in the open air; but, should tl^ 
be impracticable, the trees may be kept uni^r glaea, , 
and Bubjeoted to free ventilation. It is whim the trees 
are in flower that prospecte of a crop axe so frequently 
blighted by the havoo generally resulting from frosi 
rough weaker, or a oontinued low tempenMture at that 
seaaon. Pears are under the same disadvantage aa Plume, 
and they suooeed, under similar treatment, fr Orchard 
Houses. Trees of both are best adapted for txainlag in 
pyramidal form, and Pears axe most fertile, and beat 
s^ted for pot onlture, when worked on Quince etooke. 
None but good varieties should be acoommodated in an 
Orohard House, ae oonaiderable labour Is incurzed in 
potting, watering, and supplying all other requirements 
throughout the year. Apples also oome under Orohard 
House fruits, ec many of the good, yet aomewhat tender, 
varieties, have been most suooessfnlly grown under glaei, 
and the superior quality of the fruit obtained, compared 
with that of a similar sort from outride, hat been 
favourably marked in respeot of siso, eomring, and 
flavour. Applet from trees grown under glaii are readily 
distinguished, in an autumn exhibition, from all that 
have not been eo favourably situated. lUs tree, like 
those last • named, suooeede in pots as a pyranjdd, pre- 
ferably on the Paradise stock. Figs are aometimee 
included in Orchard House fruits; but they are best 
if provided with a higher mean iempecKtttre, and a 
honae or oompartment to themselves. A tree which, 
should, if poi^ble, be acoorded a place aloflg with 
Aprioots, Peaohes, Ac., is the Mulbeny. A goA-rinsd 
standard of this in a tub will ooeupy but little tpacc, 
and it will fruit abundantly, and the produce be te 
superior to any usually procured from the open air, * 
Jndicions summer pinching it most impexftant in the 
training of Orchard House trees in ^poti, or ol those 
planted out. Cordons are eometimea Tory uariEal, where 
•paoe is limited, as exoellent fruits are freqdsntl^’cb* 
teined from trees of that form. H^den trass o— 
propsrly be trained into the desired dbSM lift 
aomewhat experienced in the art; yah sofliclm 
ledge may toon be obtained, by pr^oe end 
to supply all the attention neoeisary for ptessrHoff n , 
fririy even belaaot afterwards. SnmiM plrajiag of dhe^ . , 
leaffing riioots mat be praotlsed twictr or mm Ihife ’ 
times, In a year, to indnoe a compact hritih' Cord— ^ 
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itiUy bt pindhed to three leayes or joints; bushes 
‘0ttS «ytiuii(d» may be allowed frOta four to six. Over- 
omraingr mnet specially be presented, otherwise snn- 
jiffbt, and a free oironlation of dr, are mnob 
i]i^»aded» to tibe detriment of the fruits, if there are 
«a^ or, at any rate, to the proper ripening of the 
aho^ for .the follow^ year. Twg trained trees of 
iSl eOrU, soital^ for ^ture in Orchard Houses, may 
b4 pturcbased tom nurserymen who make such things a 
ateeady established in pots, and set with 
bloasom buds. Pruning may be performed in early 
spring, but it will not amount to very much, if summer 
pinchi^ has been properly attended to, beyond thinning, 
and removing weak and superfluous dioots. 

dirfnp and Ibinperafttrft. The .Orchard House, above 
all ether garden etmotures, should be provided with 
plen^ of veutilation. This matter has already been 
referred to, but may receive a further notice. A span* 
roofed bouse, for the purpose named, should, preferably, 
run nofih and south; oonsequently, the aide next the 
east will need to be carefully managed when oold winds 
tom that quarter prevail, and there are any blossoms 
or tender fringe. In winter, the house, supposing the 
toes are inside, should be kept wide open whenever the 
tempereture is above the freezing point. In spring, under 
iuoh treatment, the toes will naturally move somewhat 
earlier than thi^ would outside, yet they must never be 
unduly axeited.’ A night temperature of 40deg. will be high 
aaoui^, or even leea than this, if the weather is severe. 
It itould bOv^auiembered, that a confined atmosphere is 
mote Aestoeiive to fruit blossoms under glass, parti* 
Qidarly Apricots, Cherries, Plums, and Pears, than even 
a little tost. A oironlation of air should, therefore, 
idways be uminiained, by leaving the ventilators open, 
^BKHte or less, night and day, aooording to the weatber, 
until the toits are proper)^ set. Pears and Plums 
OapeoiaUy. requite a dry atmosphere, and plenty of air, 
to insnse their setting freely. If fire-heat is at oom- 
Viaud, it wfil prove qf immense advantage at this season, 
•bquld toot or very dull weather prevail, yet it must 
be most eeutoui^ applied, or more harm than good 
SMiy result* By to time all the fruits are properly set, 
to eeaean uiU have considerably advaneed, and more 
soto beat erQl be proourable. This must be taken full 
atontate of^ by bkning early in the aftemoous, with 
to moepiion ef a little ventilation, which should be 
^wiys tot on« /* In summer, early attention must be 
given to airto ^ morning, and the greatest 

possible astomt of air be gradni^y admitted during 
to hotter portoi of the day. No fixed eoale of tem- 
peratures to to summer need be pven, as it would be 
unneoesaary to attempt following it in deaHhg with fruit- 
toss. In. Ottoed Houses. The sun usually supplies euffi- 
best Sito to end of April or May, without the 
to of hot totoj and it ie left for the cultivator to 
todsfate to . Bt"'" toes, overpowering influence, by the 
idmiisio& of to and to application of water about the 
hOhso, end tq tofiiae and conserve its valuable proper- 
tto^ Bcsr^ dotog to struoture each day whou the 
toffi power to svtoitntly declined. 

toiugto ^ importaai point to be attended to in 
to quhto ef Jdstovd-hottse trees. Prom the time the 
, frto ater aslto e^, uuUt toy begin to ripen, each toe 
toold be toiptigbly syringed, both in early morning 
mA ill to sdtotoo* oxcept at times when experience 
tod the wetoto ottfgest omissions. The water used 
toeld ho temperature to that bf the house, 

to: It shsto to/opfitied^prefera^^ through a garden 

* «^hto^tojtodershle force, after the foliage gets 
to witbsttod it. $0 soon ae the fruits 
toos ' tttsy. be stood in a sunny posi^ 
ripeu their wood. Thqy 
an equal amount of attonttoi^^ 
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qpspeot of watering, Ac., as before. Trees planted under 
glass must have aU the exposure possible. 

Jnteeti, Orchard-house trees seldom escape the attacks 
of several most destructive insect pests. No sooner are 
leaves developed, than Green or Black Aphides appear; 
sometimes the latter are to be seen first on the woimI, or 
fmit blossoms. Fumigation, on two or three snooessive 
evenings, will dislodge those pests ; but ibis must only be 
practised previous to, or after, the trees have flowered. 
Bed Spider is invariably found, in greater or less quan- 
tities, on fruit-trees under glass. It oan be kept in 
cheek by the frequent syringing already recommended,^ 
both beneath and above the leaves, but seldom altogether 
destroyed by any available application. Brown Scale is 
fdso freqnently to be seen on fruit-trees; it fixes itself 
in orevioes, and on the bark, and oan best be destroyed 
by hand-washing* ^ scrubbing with a rather strong 
solution of soft-soap water. 

OSCHS8TB8 (Spring WeevHe). The name given to 
a genus of Ourevlionida (small beetles) that, at times, 
do great harm to Beeoh-trees and hedges, and, in a less 
degree, to Oaks, and to a few other trees. They are 
UBuslly about tin. long, but may vary from i^in. to lin., 
and, in oolonr, are reddish, brown, or black. The bddy 
is nearly oval ; the head is small, and the beak about os 
long as the thorax, and strongly bent downwards; the 
antennas are situated near the base of the beak, and 
are eleven-jointed and elbowed, with the elnb oblong- 
ovate. But the most ready means of recognising them 
is their power of leaping, which is given by the great 
size of the thighs of to last pair of legs. The enlarged 
thighs contain correspondingly powerful musoles, and to 
beetles, when touched, leap surprising distanoes. 

Mode of Life, Those that survive &e winter eat their 
way into buds, and the females lay their eggs alongside 
the midribs, on to lower surface of the leaves. The 
larvss burrow into the leaves, and there form large gal- 
leries or patches between the surfaces, and in these 
change to pups, from which the beetZes soon emerge. 
A severe attack by those insects on any kind of tree or 
shrub oauses the leaves to become prematurely withered, 
or even useless, and oonsiderably ibjures to health of 
to plants. 

Remediee, In to mornings, shake the beetles off the 
plants, over a tarred vessel, from which they cannot 
eseape, and pick off and destroy the leaves that show 
mines of the larve. Of oonrse, both methods are ap- 
plicable only to email trees. Very little oan be done 
to limit the injury to forest-trees ; hut of these we are 
not treating here. The most hurtful insects in this 
genus aret 0. Fagi — a email species (Ain. long), blaok, 
with a faintly reddish, less often gretoish, thin coating 
of short hain, limbs paler, thigto one-tothed — often 
very abundant in June, and July on Beeohes ; and 
0. Querque — ^whioh ie larger (tin. to tin. long), of a dull 
brito-red colour, slightly hafry, eyes blaok, wing-cases 
with a large triangular ashy pato over their place of 
meeting at the bsee, thighs of front legs each one* 
tootod, of hinder pair each with a double row of six or 
seven epiues frequent on Oaks. Others occur on 
Alder, Hasel, Elm, Ac., but do not call for a longor 
notice. 

OBCRZBSJB. A very large order of monoootyle- 
donoua plants, and one of the most natural families of 
the vegetable kingdom. Herbaoeous terrestrial perennisle, 
with tuberous or fascicled roots; epiphytes (with or 
without pseudo-bulbs), found generally growing on to 
trunks of treeSf to' which they attoh themselves by 
toir long adventitious roots ; or saprophytea Flowers 
solitary, spioate, racemose or paniculate; perianth supe- 
rior, irregtour, of el^ coloured segments, to three outer 
/to eepalsy nesrly similar, free, or to two lower ones 
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connate (Ofpripediwn), or ^ three coherent (Afofde- 
vollia) ; the inner lateral (the petala) aimilar ; the third 
inner accent (the Up) originally auperior^ bnt afterwords 
becoming inferior by the twisting of the pedioel, dissimilar, 
nsoaUy luger, extremely varied in shape and oolonring, fre- 
quently spurred (Anjfrtaewn, Sut.) or pouched (Cyprtpe- 
dium); stamens united with the style into a column, 
usually one opposite the upper sepal, sometimes two 
(Oypripedium) opposite the two lateral petals; anther 
two-celled (or one-oeUed by absorption cd the septum), 
or four-celled by more or less perfect secondary septa; 
pollen agglomerated into two, four, or eight, pear-shaped, 
usually stalked masses (pollinia), lodged in the mem- 
branous pockets of the anther, and composed of grains, 
usuaUy collected by fours into numerous groups, cohering 
by means of elastio filaments, or gathered round a oeUular 
axis; grains sub-pnlverulent, easily separable, or agglu- 
tinated into a solid, compact, waxy tissue ; pollen- 
masses sometimes free, usuaUy fixed, either directly or 
by moans of a pedicel (oaudiole), to a viscous gland 
(retlnaculmn), which may be exposed, or inclosed in one 
or two poaches; ovary inferior, often long, and twisted, 
ono-ooUed (more rarely three-oeUed), trigonous; style 
often terminating in a beak (rosteUum) at the base of 
the anther, or between its cells ; stigma a viscid surface 
facing the lip, beneath the rosteUum; seeds innumer- 
able, very minute, fusiform ; testa very lax-retioulate and 
albuminate. Loaves sheathing at the base, glabrous, 
rarely velvety (£rta), very firm in texture (CaUleya)^ or 
membranous (Ltjtaris), oylindric (Braatavola), linear (Imh 
riitius), or linear-lanceolate, usually entire or emsrginate, 
ns iu Vanda, or some Angrmonms, fan-shaped (Pogenia) 
or heart-shaped {JUiiiera) ; nerves parallel, rarely retiou* 
late (Potsinta, fte,), now and then developing buds on 
their surfaces, as in some Spirauthes and Malaxis. Stem 
or scape usually simple, oylindric or angular, often 
leafless. Aooording to tee anteors of the ** (^eia Flan- 
tarum,'* there arc 334 genera and about 5000 speoies ; in 
that work, these are divided into five tribes, the principal 
distingnishing cbaracteriatios of each being here given. 

Taids I. Efioekdasa:. Anther one, dorsal, operonlate, 
usually incumbent, with the oeUa distinct and parallel; 
pollinia waxy, in one or two series, parallel, two to four 
in each series (one to four in each cell), free, or joined 
in each ooU by a little viscous substanoe, or a granular 
appendage, very rarely attached to the rosteUum. lliis 
tribe contains eighty-eight genera, and is divided, by 
Bentham and Hooker, into nine sub-tribes; it is repre- 
sented, in bote hemispheres, by both terrestrial and epi- 
phytal genera, and includes some of the most beautiful 
garden plants: CaiantHe, Cattleya, Dendrobium, LaUa, 

Tribe II. VANDSiB. Anther one, dorsal, operonlate, 
incumbent, or applied to the rosteUum ; cells most fre- 
quently confluent; poUinia waxy, usnslly two or fonr, 
applied to e^h other in pairs, posterior and anterior. 
Vandem is divided into nine snb-tribes, and contains 
129 genera, the great majority being epiphytes. This 
group U represented almost in equal nnm Ws in tropical 
Asia and America; there are* many members in Mada- 
gascar, few in Africa, and very few beyond tee tropica. 
Familiar examples are: Aeridet, Odontoglotnm, Onci^ 
dwm, PkaUsnopBit, and Vanda, 

Taibe III. NsoTTiSiB. Anther one, posterior, oper- 
oulate, or erect and persistent; cells distinct, parallel; 
poUinia granular, powdery, or soctUe. Stems without 
pseudo-biribs., There are six sub-tribes of N§ottiem, and 
eigbty-(me genera, nearly aU of which are rbizomatose 
terrestrial plants — rantlla is snb-epipbytio. They have 
er^t, simple stems, which are leafy at the base, or are 
quite leafless. Ifeottiem are represented in both hemi- 
spheres, a considerable number being extra-tropioat 
Examples are: AnmHaeMUu, Pogonia, SobmKa. VaUvUla, 
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Taibe IV. Ofbbtdb^. Anther one, posterior, eroot^ 
prostrate, or reflexed, with paraUel or divergent, distinct ' 
cells adziate to the olinandrium, and often cotttinuouft 
with the rosteUum; pollinia granular, produced into a 
oaudide in each cell. There are thirify-two genera of 
OphrydecB, divided into four sub-tribes. All are terres- 
trial plants, with tuberous roots, the largest numbw of 
genera being found in South Africa, and but few in the 
tropica. The species are, perhaps, most nnmerous in 
tee Mediterranean region. Examples are: Aesrns, Dwa, 
Ophrys, Orchis, 

Tribe V. CTFAXPBDiEiB. Anthers two, lateral; the 
rosteUum prolonged into a shield between tee anthers ; 
poUen powdery. This tribe contains bnt four genera, 
only two of which, Oypripsdium and Stlenepedtum, are 
in oultivation; the first is widely distributed over the 
temperate and tropical regions of both hemispheres, the 
latter being confined to the mountainoas regions of South 
America. The two genera not in oultivation, Apostasia 
and Nsutaisdia, are respectively limited to tropical Asia, 
and Australia and tropical Asia. AU four are ter- 
restrial herbs. 

Llnnmns, in the middle of last century, only knew 
about a doseu exotic orchids, whereas now, probably, half 
tee known species are, or have been, in oultiraHon in 
this country. By far the larger number inhabit tropical 
forests ; they become less plentiful iu temperate regions, 
and are almost absent from very cold ones^^perbaps not 
more than two or three enter the Arctic Circle. They 
vary exceedingly in sise; tee Javan Oaleola altissimat^ 
which has been said to be the largest known orchid, 
attains a length of more than 10(tft.; but a Vanilla 
has been seen under cultivation with a stem even longer 
than this. Drymoda pieta is one of the smallest of 
Crohids; it has a duU green, small, disk-Uke pseudo-' 
bulb, from which springs a minute sad vary deciduous 
leaf. AngroBcum /Unale, and some other species of tea 
same genus, as weU as some of the African VanUlas, 
are quite leafless, and depend upon the chlorophyll pre- 
sent in the strap-Uke roots of the first-named, and in 
the long stems of the latter genus. 

Scarcely any natural order of plants is more free from 
fungoid attacks than are Orehidsmi for what is known 
about the fnngi which have been observed on onltivated 
Orchids, the reader is referred to a paper by Mr. Wor- 
thington G. Smith, in the ** Gardeners’ Chro^ole ” (n. s., 
xxiv. p. 698). This volume also oonte^i an account, 
by Professor Westwood, of the various phytophagous 
insects which have been found on impo^d Orchids. 
Among some of tee other important resulte of the 
Orchid Conference of 1885, may be specially n)ontioned 
tee paper on tee Hybridisation of Orchid^ by Hr. 
H. J. Veitoh. This also is pubUriied in the ''Gardeoere* 
Chronicle” (n. a, xxiv. p. 628), and is illuetetod hy 
figures of seeds and seedlings of Cypripadium, Dgndrb* 
hium, and Phalanopsis, 

**Of tee few orchids which are of use to man, tlM 
VaniUas (Vanilla clatnculaia, phsnifsUa, Ae.) bold the 
first rank. They are sarmentose ’plants, nat^ea of the 
hot and damp x^ons of Mexico, Colombia, eBd Gniana 
[and tropical Africa]. Their bruit Is a fleshy, long cap* 
Bule, and the black, globose seeds are enyeloped in a 
epecial tissae, which secretes a balsamic oil j U kept in 
a dry place, the oapsnle becomes oovered with pointed 
and brilliant orystala of benxolc pM, add impi^ ita 
delioions porfnme to varioua delicate diabas, ^bwlBtet, 
Uqueurs, Ac. Tba Faham (Angrmmm ia a 

native ^ Bonrbon; Ita leavea, known ba Bwbon Tam 
taata of Bitter Almonds, and amell Uka Tcoquln Beana, 
they are used to stimulaie digestion, and in i^lmoBiay^ 
oonaumption. Salep, whioh la Imported from Am* Minor 
abd Persia, ia produced by tea tuber# of aovemd apeete# 
ol Orebii, wbioh are equally natlTas of iMnope 
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ma«ci«9a, Korio, miUtaHtt maculata, &o.). Salop oon- 
taina, In a amall Tdlnme, an al)nndanoe of nutritive starch, 
asBodated with a peonliar grutn» analogrons to BasBorifte ; it 
was fortnetlj oonBidered a powerful analeptio; it is now 
need as a sweeit Boented jelly, or mixed with ohooolate. 
l%e root of Helleborine (Epipaetis laUfoUa) la employed 
for arthritlo pains; those of £r«man%{omm hirctnvim, 
Bpifanth$B autumnalis, and Plaianth$ra hifoUat are 
reputed to be apbrodisiao. The flowers of Oymnademn 
omoptea are administered for dysentery ; and, in North 
America, the tnbers of ArBlhu$a hulhoaa are used to 
fctimalate indolent tnmonrs, and in toothache. The root 
of Bpiremthea dwretica is renowned in Chili. The rhisome 
of Oypripadvum pubeaeana replaces the Valerian as an 
antisiMwmodio, in the estimation of the Anglo-Americans** 
(Deoaisne and Le Maoflt). 

OKOKXD »KTXIiXSATION. The great Botiroe 
of information on this, as on so many other important 
and interesting qnestiona in Nataral Science, is to be 
found in the notings of Charles Darwin, who has written, 
upon ibis snbjeot, the well-known work ** On the Various 
Contrivanoes by which British and Foreign Orchids are 
Fertilised by InBeots.'* This book must always be ro- 
forred to by those who wish to understand the very 
curious ainwtnxes that adapt many ‘Orchids, in a very 
peculiar degree, to benefit by the visits of insects, while 
a smaller number are adapted for self-fertilisation alone. 
Not a little information is contained also in the works 
of Dr. Hermann Mfiller (of the chief of which a trans- 
lation has been published, entitled ** The Fertilisation of 
Flowers**), of Professor Aea Gray, of Delpino, and of 
many otherC, whom it is impossible here even to enu* 
merate. 

An ondeaTOnr will be made here to bring together some 
of the more Interesting results arrived at by the various 
writera, selecting a few of the more characteristic 
examples from the speoies native in Britain, and there- 
after giving a short account of some exotic species that 
exhibit peculiarities not met with in British Orchids. 
The flowers of Orchids in general are very onrious in 
form and arrangements of their parts. This is well seen in 
«the many figures of Orchids that have appeared in this 
dictionary (see Aooraji, Aeridea, Calantlie, Cattleya, 
Chyaia, OoBlogynt, Oymbldinm, Cypripediuni, 
Dendrobinm, fipidoadnun, Xaadawallia, Maxll- 
laria» and MUtonia). 

Bnt, despite this diversi^, it is never difficult to 
recognise, that each flower is supported on a stalk, 
twisted half round, and that, when out across, there are 
very many ovuleB visible in the stalk, and that this 
part really encloses the ovary, which ia therefore, in- 
ferior, and consists of three carpels, joinea usually along 
their edges only. The flowen diow six parts externally, 
vis., three sepsis, mnbh alik^ and three petals, of which 
the 'lower one, in the matnra flbwer, is almost always 
larger, broader, and more handsomely coloured than the 
ottos, snd is called the labellnm. It is often peonliar 
hi form also, and very frequently it ends in a spur, 
which projeoto btowards, as the nectary. This latter, 
frequently, does not exnde nectar into the tube, but 
oontsini it in the thin cells lining the latter ; the walls 
bt toese , cells are so thin as to allow inseots (even 
moths) to idem them readily, so as to obtain the jnioe. 
Uie tube is often nearly absent, but it is often of great 
Jsngtfa, and penaita the honey to be seonred only by 
.InseetB whA long probosoes (snob as some moths and 
butterflies possess), ;or by boring boles from without, 
aa himbla baea often da latter method, of 

coarse, does not benefit the flower at alL The essen- 
jor reprodnotive, organs in the flower, consist of 
the attgmnc and the frrt&e stamen, or, in CypripadiM, 
'ifre tFo fartitt stamens, and the reniaiiis of two atamena, 
nr si mii siiiimmi rednqad to tha stota of a ataminoda, 
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1 . 0 ., of a stamen no longer of use in forming pollen, but 
modified to perform some other function for the welfare 
of the plant. The relation of the larger parts of th e 
flower to one another, will be more easily understood 
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from the accompanying woodont of the flower of hoalia 
albida (sec Fig. 762). The sepals are the throe narrower 
parts, situated behind, and overlapped by, the three 
petals, of which the lower in the figure is llie labellum 
or lip. The dark, central spot is the opening of the 
nectary ; and the upper part of the spot, is the situation 
of the stignnas. In Orchids, only two of the three are 
developed as f»tigma8, and often— in fact, usually— they 
unite. Just above the dark spot is seen the column, 
united to the labellum by two ridges. This column is 
regarded as formed by the fusion into one body of the 
upper part of the carpels, the fertile stamens, whether 
one or (in Oypripadivm) two, and probably three or (in 
Oypripadium) two undeveloped stamens ; but of the latter, 
as a rule, no clear trace remains. At the tip of the 
column is a body — the rostellum — usually regarded as 
the third stigma become useless as a stigma, but of 
great importance in securing the conveyance of pollen 
from one flower to the stigma of another. The labellum 
is also believed to be of oompound nature, and to be 
formed of two metamorphosed stamens, and the median 
petal, dosely united in growth. 

The structure of the fertile stamen, and the process 
by which pollen is conveyed from it to the st^a 
of another flower, by insect aid, in a common British 
Ordiid will next be described, selecting, as a wide- 
spread and easily-obtained plant, the Spotted Orchis 
{Orchia maculata). In this speoies, the perfect stamen 
ia sitnated on the front of the oolnmn ; and in the anther 
there are two pouches, in which the pollen grains are 
inclosed. The grams are joined together into sm^ masses, 
and these, again, ore joined to fonn a single mass 
(poUininm) in each chamber. Each pollininm is formed 
&e a dnb, supported on a slender stalk (oaudicle), 
which ends below in a round, sticky balL Tbq two 
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batlB lie almost side by side, and ave eorered by an 
elastio membrane foCHrf|d by the roatellnm. This mem- 
brane prerenta the ^sks from drying, which would 
render them useless. It is at first continuous over 
the disks, but it soon tears across, and, on being touched, 
it is easily dragged down, leaving them bare. 

When a suiti£le insect (s.g., a moth) visits the flowers, 
and conveys the pollen of one flower to the stigmas 
of the next one visited, it pushes the proboscis down 
the tube of the labellnm, and, in doing sp, its pro- 
boeoia, or its head, mbs against the membrane, and, 
depressing it, lays bare the sticky disks of the pbllinia. 
Ibese, as soon as they are touched, adhere to ^e part 
with which they are in contact, and, on the insect with- 
drawing its head, one or both of the poUinia are 
also withdrawn. They are erect when flrst withdrawn, 
buti in about half a minute, as the disks dry, the 
poll^a bend forward, and thus come to lie nearly 
alongside the proboscis, or other body, in the very 
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best position to bring them into contact with the stigmas 
of flowers visited later. Owing to the little interval 
that elapses before the pollininm is in the snitable 
position, the insect has usually visited all the flowers on 
a stem before any of the pollen could be left in flowers 
of the plant from which it was taken; hence, ordiM-for- 
tilisation between different plants is favoured. When a 
poUinium touches a stigma, some of the small masses 
adhere, and are dragged off, ^ and thus one pollininm 
sulBoes for several stigmas. Insects have frequently 
been taken bearing p<^inia, and often several pollinia 
are found adhering to the proboscis and liead ^ im 
insect 

0, nMculatHf like most of this family, rcmaiiis barren 
if inaeots are prevented hem viaitiiig the flowan, and 


OrohiA Fcrtiltetto&’---eontiin^ 
aid in transferring the pollen is not given, fa nc; 

means in this plant of conveying pollen to t^a «tSgnia», 
withoht extraneous help, and the adaptations ‘te trooi^ ' 
fertUisation arc complete. 

It may, therefore, be regarded as the type of' a leifft. 
section of Orchids, in so far as ooneems % entire 
dence on extraneous aid, though, in minor points, m 
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a considerable diversify in the methods t>f 
fertilisation; e.g., in 0 . pyramiMit, the sticky dtekl ' 
are united into a concave band, which adhetel tp Hkit 
proboscis of the insect visitors. The pbttiiiia phis 
the same change of position as in OifnacMlatq, ' 

Uthra ovata, the ** twayblade»** which is ini. lipumu 
spiorunui, greenish Orchid, growhtg hi IpniiSy - 
has the p^en masees lying 

tellum. The pollen masses are dry; and,fllpeiilss«L qiiatt^ 
adhere of tiiemstiYas t6 insectsi M irte 
rostellnm is iouohedi even rwT 

drop aUolqr Add ooms out. ait|ij|ii§ijP(itC^’ 
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te tto jniiu^^e posltioii to reMh liigma^ of tho next 
pluii tivitid, Tho long, narrow, ftpnrloM labellni 
Morotw hxmKj Into a ^ooyo down the middle of ^ , 
iippet raxf^Me. The Inseot follows np this guide as 
it oUmbi up the labellnm, and, on reaohing ^e npper 
ead of the grcOFS, it is almost certain to tonoh the 
roetellamk and to haTc the pollen-masses afilxed to its 
head* I'or a little the rostelltun sinks, and closes the 
’ftmy to the stigmas ; bnt soon it rises, leaving free aoeess 
to the stigmas for later visitors to the flower. These 
vlsltova are attracted by a new supply of nectar in the 
groove. They are almost all small insects, with the 
Imobosois short or absent, the nectar lying opelfl The 
genns Cypripedstoa-^represented by C. Cal- 
eecliii, the Lady’s SUpper” (see fl*ig. 768), 
a scarce epecies in England, and by many 
tropicsl spemes, e.p., C. tp§etahiU (see Fig 764) 

^belongs to a group that possess two fertile 
stamens, situated at each side, on the lower 
snzface, of a broad, shield-like plate (the re- 
presenlmtlve <ii the single fertile stmen in 
other Orchids)- This plate overhangs the 
stigmatio smCsee, which lies on a prominent 
overhanging rostrum immediately below the 
plate. The labeUnm is much like the fsani 
half of a eUpper (see Fig. 764) It forms a 
chamber, open above, and large enongb to 
allow small bees to enter. This they do 
readily, to gnaw ^e hairs that line the middle 
of the floor. The lips on eaoh aide are in- 
oarvsd, eo that, when an insect wishes to 
esespe by the opening, it cannot crawl out as 
it enter^} nor is there room for it to fly 
out. Bnt, at the stalk of the labellum, a small 
opening Is left on eaoh side, where, if strong 
enough, by equeering between the labellum 
and file st^rma» end then between the labellum 
and either atsmmi, the prisoner can escape, 
carrying away one of the pollinia As the 
stigma is tonofaed before the anther, the flower 
cannot be fertilised with its own pollen, but 
only with that from one previously visited. 

Few flowers are formed on eaoh plant. 

Among exotlo Orchids, the adaptations for 
fertilisafion hy pollen from other flowers are 
far more curious and striking even than the 
above, and the peouliarities in form and struo- 
tore il the rosteUiim, the pollinia, and other 
parts rif the flower, are often very strange, and 
canse them to resemble insects (e.p., in the Fly 
Orohis), or a minate dove, or other objects 
hco nnmerotts to describe, or even to meninm. 

Itr* Darwin has described fully some of the 
more remarkable, among which is the extremely curious 
geflns Catosritiffta In iiiis genus of Orchids, the flowers 
are of diftsrent sexes, and they are so unlike that on 
C. iridenfafiim three sopposed genera were based ; the 
chsraoteis being drawn from the form of the flowers 
These wiM Oafamhim, baecd on the male i Myanthu$, on 
the bemeghrodite { end JFonochonlhus, on the female 
fldtresa The oceericmel presenoe of these flowers on 
rim smne plants has enabled botanists to understand 
thrir mataal relatloiis. Oross-fertiliaaium must bs 
eieeM hdtm seeds oan be formed ; and this requires 

« afaiisy. tn Oatanivm (the male flower), the 
un rises tip •'t the back of the flower (the ovary 
thi ssakittg thd nsnal half-twist), and is shaped like a 

S aMikft sosrL Tt dontaini no exuded nectar, but bees 
mtfi alber Inseots gnaw the Inner surface greedily. The 
iMM pbltMi projects forward below the labellum, 
I him the siriher cm its upper surface, the pblUnia 
I embedded in the tissues ttU set free 

rw tfttiiniiliym, now to ba described. From each 
b bf the tostettam gtnwi a long, slender, curved boen, 
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tot ** antenna ; and both lie within the hollow of the 
labellum. The right antenna occupies the bottom of 
the space, with its tip just projecting beyond the left 
margin, file left one curves upwards along the back of 
the labellum 

The slightest touch on either antenna immediately 
transmits some stimulus to the membrane over the disk 
of the pollinia, causing it to be rent; the dirir springs 
out, by sudden removal of tension from the bent 
oandiole, and the whole mass is thrown forward, with 
the sticky disk in front, against the insect, if the 
antenna has been touched by an inseot, and at once 
adheres in the i^sition most likely to seonre convey- 



Fio 766 Flowbu of Gattlsva sfccum. 

anoe to the stigma of the female flower. The pollinia 
are not sensitive to contact of inseots with any part 
of the flower except the antemue; but the position of 
these organs renders this contact almost certain to 
occur Triien the labellum is being gnawed. The female 
flowers of this species (formerly called MonachanthiM 
v%r%dti)t resemble the male flowers in the position and 
general form of the labellum, which differs only in 
minor details. The oolunm also agrees in position, but 
18 smaller; the pollinia are rudimentary; fiie disk does 
not cohere with the pollinia, but soon fidls away, and 
the antenna are absent. On the other hand, the stigmas 
and the ovanes are developed, and the seeds ripen 
abundantly. 

The form called Uyemthw barhahu is very different 
in appeavanoe from the other two, and Darwin points out 
that it oomss near, in its structure, to the flowers of 
^Catawtum eoUosum and of 0. tacoafum, but that it is 
hsrmaphtodite, though not known to seed. He sivgests 
riiat it may be a reversion to the ancestral form* Owing 
to a bend in the ovary, the oolmaa sad the long fringed 
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Orchid Fcrtilication— «onitnited. 
icbellum have reversed the positions they ooonpj in the 
other forms In the large group of Bpidendrewt of which 
so many are cultivated in hot-houses, the adaptations for 
oross-fertilisation, though less complex than in Oafaseium, 
well deserve a short notice. Catfleya is selected as an 
easily-obtained type ; but Lmliay Chyiti, and other genera, 
only differ from Cattleya in minor det^le. The positions 
of the labellum and of the column will be readily made 


Orchid TntikiMion— -continued. , 

and must get well in below the latter before maebing 
the nectar. In doing this, its back presses against the 
sti^as, and leaves on them pollen from any previously 
visited flower. In retreating, the insect presses its back 
against the lower surface of the rostellum, and becomes 
smeared with the fluid, some of which is also f6r^ on 
to the caudicles, and causes them to stick to the insect; 
and the poUinia are thus drawn out and fixed ,to it, to 
be transferred to the next flower visited. It will be 
observed that the method of affixing the pollinhi in tiiese 
plants reminds us a little of that previou^y described as 
occurring in LitUra ovata ; but the larger rise renders it 
more easy to study the process in CatiUya and its aUles, 
and the differences in details are sufficiently obvious. 

Some Orchids are now so specialised to adapt them* 
selves for cross-fertilisation alone, that the stigma dies 
(as if poisoned) when pollen from tiie same 
flower is placed on it; e.g., species of Bur- 
lingtonia and of Onddium, Between this 
extreme and habitual self-fertilisation in 
cleistogamio flowers, every' stage is to be 
encountered. In many oases, where me- 
chanical obstacles prevent the pollen of a 
flower being transferred to its stigma, the 
ovules are well fertilised (s.g., in Orchis 
maeylata) if pollen is placed on the stigma 
of the same flower. 

An interesting example of the way in which 
an Orchid, possessed of atmetures intelli- 
gible in their origin only as suited to oross- 
fertilisation, is converted by a slight altera- 
tion, so as to enable its ovules to be fer- 
tilised by pollen of the same flower, is wtU 
seen in the Bee Orchis {Ophrys apifsra). 
In this plant, the parte are, in many respects, similar 
to those of Orchis maculaia ; but the polliida have long, 
slender, flexible stalks, and the maas of grains^in earn 
slips out of the pouch of membrane, and hangs in front 
of the stigma, retained by the disk, and the slightest 
swaying movement oauaes it to stHke against the etigma, 
and to leave pollen on it. The flower is not mnoh, if 
at all, visited by inaeote, and it poaaessei no attractions 
for them. 

A striking anomaly is that observed by Br. F. Mflller, 
in Bonth Brasil, in which an Bpidendmm possessed tuo 
lateral stamens that seonred self-fertilisation, and a 
median one, from which the pollen could be removed 
only by insect or other extraneous aid. The rarity with 
which this is effected, is indicated by tiie absence of 
attractions for insects in the flower. A eonsidecable 
number of self- fertilised Orchids have been put on 
record. One of the latest papers on this subject is 
entitled, ** On the Contrivances wt Insuring Self-Fertili- 
sation in some Tropical Orchids,” by Henry 0. Forbes, 
in the “Journal of the Xinneen Sodety," toL xxLr 
pp. 538-49, tt. 16 A 17. 

OBOSOD K<nm. This term is applied to any 
garden structure in which Orchids art cultivated, to the 
exclusion of all, or nearly sB, plants of another descrip- 
tion. It is not necessary, nor, indeed, always thought 
advisable, to relegate theee plants to certain houses by 
themselves; but in nurseries, where space for thousands 
of living imported iqpeoimeiiB have frequently to be 
found, and a large e^eotion of establi^ed plante Is 
also grown, not only are special Orchid Houses found 
neoessaiy, but large struetnrea are frequently deroted 
wholly to the acoommodation of such genera as Cddsya 
or Odontoglossum alone. Nor is this system entirely 
limited to nurseries; many private ooUeotiona ^te wnw 
become to extensive, In ooneequenoe of the ^(eqdfnt 
additions made, that abnilar arrangementc eke bhmg 
adepied. Where leegu euA varied ooUeotipna of Otwds 
are grown, th^ art nraally asrangadt aoooriKsg' to 



Fia. 766. Cattleya TEiAun. 


out (see Figs. 762, 765, and 766). The column is {nromi- 
nent, and a^cs forwai^, having the stigmas on the front 
or lower surface, near the tip. Just beyond them is the 
rostellnm, the lower sorface of which ia thickly covered 
with sticky liquid. Beyond this, again, on the tip, is 
the anther. The poUen graina are joined to form four 
chief masses, whi^ end in caudicles, to which many 
separate smi^ groups, each of four gi^s, are wtuck. 
The caudicles have no disks ; they lie so that their 
tips are on the dry, membnmouB, upper surface of tiie 
rostellum. The labellum usually has toe sidee folded up 
CO as to nearly surnmnd the column. Tb» nectary is a 
-harrow tube between the labellum and tiie*base it toe. 
column in front. When an insect of sulteble eke comes 
to sock the nectar, it must pnrii ita way between tbe 
kbeUitm and the front, or lower, earCaoe of the erinsm $ 
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OrokiA Houm — eontinutct. 

ftmonnt of boat required, in throe separate houaes, or 
three compartments of ene house having the heating 
arrangements fully under command. When only a mixed 
collection is grown, the several genera forming it must 
be afforded positions as favourable to their well-being 
as ciroumstimoes admit, and the temperature varied 
somewhat giving a greater or less amount of 
tmtilation in different parts of the house in which 
they are placed. The following are the names usually 
given to the three different Orchid Houses, or divisions 
referred to. Approximate temperatures for each, during 
summer and winter, are aleo subjoined, as a general 
guide for cultivators, and not with the intention of their 
being rigidly followed: 

1. ffost Indian House. To this department are relegated 
all Orchids requiring the highest temperatures, such as 
those originally received from the Eastern, and also from 
the hottest parts of the Western, hemispheres. These 
plants need plenty of moisture in the air during their 
season of growth, and also a circulation of air, some- 
what cautiously applied, to avoid sudden changes of 
atmosphere. Temperatures : Summer — day, 75deg. to 
90deg., with sun ; night, 70deg. to 75deg. Winter — day, 
70deg. to 75deg. ; night, 60deg. to 65deg. 

2. BroMilian and Mexican House, This prov^ides ac- 
commodation for Orchids which require an interaediate 
temperature, as, for instance, the bulk of the Mexican 
species and a number from Brazil, Ac. These will 
euooeed in a drier atmosphere, generally, than those 
idready referred to, but shrivelling must not be allowed. 
Temperatures t Summer— day, 75deg. to 85deg., with sun ; 
night, 65deg. to 70deg. Winter — day, 65deg. to 70deg.; 
night, 60deg. 

2. Peruvian House. A division specially for cool 
Ordhids, natives of the mountains of South America, 
India, Ao., many of which never appear to have any 
fixed season of rest. They are best suited with a cool 
temi>eratore, and a more or less genial, moist atmosphere 
all the year round. Temperatures t Summez^-day, 60deg. 
to 70deg. ; night, about 60deg. Winter— day, 50deg. to 
fiOdeg ; night, 40deg. to 50deg., according to temperaturo 
outside. 

The shape of structure, most suitable for Orchid cul- 
ture, generally, is a span-roof, or something very closely 
approaching it, such as a three-quarter span. Lean-to 
houses, with northern aspect, are well adapted for all 
the 00 ^ species and varieties of such genera as Maede~ 
vaUia and Odontogloeewn, in summer particularly, as 
these do not succeed in a high temperature, nor in 
houses where, teem sun heat or other causes, the atmo- 
sphere is dry at any time of year. Where tlm ventilation 
is properly arranged and managed, cool Grinds may be 
grown as encoessfnlly in a structure of another shape as 
in a lean-to; A span-roofed Orchid House, about 60ft. 
long, 12ft. wide, and 8ft. high, would accommodate a large 
quanti^ of stnall plants, which could all be arranged 
m side stages, near the glass, or a large number might 
be suspended from the roeff. The side walls should 
be carried about 4ft. or 4ift. above the ground, and 
small doors os sliding ventilators inserted in them, about 
4s3f-w«j up. The t^ venation should be effected by 
having a longitudinal flap, made to rise up from the 
Inside, hr by small sashes attached with hi^e to the 
ridge, and eiranged so as to open without admitting 
in wet weatiier. Banning sashes on the roof, and 
•ida*saehes epessing on a iSvel with plants on the 
etages, should no:ir bo recognised as things of the past 
new Orshid Houses are being oonstruoted. If 
ftots sequlildag various temperatures are to be 
immwn in one house, a glaee partition will be 
pb sfldst <,eon?enient way of dividing % one part 
iinm .the ether, which might have more or lem 
lehw end air apidied, aa feund naoaaaary. The diman- 


Orohid Kouee— contintMd. 

sious given above would only be suitable for a house in 
which small or moderate-sized plants were intended to 
be grown; for specimens of oousiderable growth, or for 
large oolleotions, proportionate measurements to any ex- 
tent might readily be taken to meet roqniromonts. Side 
stages should be about 4ft. from the ground. A system 
of having a double staging is sometimes adopted with 
exoellent results for Orohida, namely, a bed of ashes, 
shingle, ooke, or breeze, is laid on slates, wbioh are 
supported by upright iron pillars. This bed is continually 
kept moist, and an open woodwork staging is placed 
above, on which the plants are stood. In some of the 
best-arranged Orohid Houses, the plants stand over a 
water-tank, formed beneath the woodwork staging. Into 
this the rain-water from the roof is conducted, and is 
always close at hand for watering the plants. It is 
most important that only rain-water be used for this 
last-named purpose, if it can possibly be obtained. 
Orchid Houses should never be built so high that the 
plants, when arranged inside, will be very far from 
the glass, or situated so as not to receive a sufficiency 
of light, which the majority of them require. There 
are few Orchids, except, perhaps, the Mexican species, 
that are not benefited by shading in summer. This 
should not, however, be thick, neither should it bo per- 
manently fixed on tiie roof. A thin shading, sufficient 
to exclude bright sunshine, while, at the same time, ad- 
mitting light, is best; it should bo tacked on rollers, 
and kept np during d^l weather. 

General Remarke on Culture, fc. The special cultural 
requirements of all the important genera of Orchids being 
given elsewhere in this work, under their respective 
headings, it will be unnecessary to add more here than 
a few brief remarks of a general oharaoter. At one time, 
Orohids were limited to the gardens of a comparatively 
few wealthy owners, who took an especial interest in 
them, and spared no expense in obtaining such plants. 
The same conditions exist np till the present, in respect 
of rare speoimens, or those of exceptional merit; but 
some representatives of the more popular genera are, for- 
tunately, now found almost everywhere. This is mainly 
the result of enterprise, shown by sending oolleotors of 
plants to remote foreign lands, where Orohids abound, for 
the purpose of seeking new additions to the species, or 
varieties, lUready obtained, and for transmitting, in quan- 
tity, weU-known and popular kinds, for distribution in 
this oonntry. The method of culture, too, has been much 
modified, since it was found that the plants, in general, 
did not really require so mnoh heat as what was, at 
first, thought neoessary. Orohids are able (especially 
many of the strong-growing speoies) to withstand a con- 
siderable amount of ill-usage, oompared with many other 
plants; otherwiae, so many teonsanda would never reach 
this oonntry and re-establish themselves in the way 
they do. Heat and moisture afford nearly all the plants 
need, oonseqnently, the proper method of applying these 
is, at least, one of the main points in snooessful onltnro. 
Good fibrous peat, living sphagnum, and oharooal, form the 
principal materials necessary for the majority of Orohids. 
These are of more use for holding the plants in position, 
and retaining moistnreforthe enoonragement of the tender 
roots, than for any partionlar nourishment afforded. It is 
remarkable how some attach themselves to a block of wood 
and Buooeed admirably with nothing else, save a little 
sphagnum and the proper attention in watering. Pots 
for Orchids should, with few exceptions, be quite half- 
flUefi with clean drainage, and they should be used as 
small as tK>ssible, in proportion to the size of plant. 
Shallow pans, made in various sizes, either for suspend- 
ing from the roof or for standing on stages, hove been 
used very extensively of late, with moat excellent results. 
Orchid baskets shoud be made of ieek wood, ae it Is 
hard, and tests a long time. They may be pnrohased in 
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Orchid Kouce — continued. 


•everal cizes, roadj for use. Blooka, or rafts, may also 
be made of teak, or pieces of tree-fern will frequently 
answer equally well. A moist atmosphere is most de- 
sirable for all during the summer, or growing 'season, 
and, as a role, plenty of water at the root. The amount 
of rest necessary Yaries considerably, and can only bo 
properly apportioned by experience with different genera 
or species; some (as idready remarked) are seldom com- 
pletely at rest. Heavy syringing is not recommended 
at any season: a very slight dewing over the plants 
may be advantageous in summer; but, further than 
this, the use of a syringe should be limited to dis- 
tributing water amongst the pots for moistening the 
atmosphere. Cleanliness amongst Orchids, in every 
respect, is one of the main roads to success. Dirt on 
the plants, or the pots, in the drainage, or even on the 
beds beneath, will soon produce an evil effect on the 
healthy i^pearonoe that should, and generally does, 
eharaoterise Orchids receiving proper attention. 

/nseefs, Orchids are snbjeot to many insect pests, 
and to a much-dreaded disease oalled the **Bp^** This 
latter is considered to be enooumged, especially in winter, 
by a superabundance of moisture and by a stagnant atmo- 
sphere. White and Brown Scale, Mealy Bug, Yellow 
and Black Thrips, Bed Spider, Yellow and Green Fly, 
are all included in the insect pests to the attaoks of 
which the plants are at timoB liable. Sponging with 
weak soft soap or tobacco water is recommended for 
eradicating any of them : fumigating Orchids is a prac- 
tice not to be approved of, as it undoubtedly causes 
injury at times. Cockroaches, Slugs, and Snails, must 
a!^ he included amongst the enemies of Oxohida. 

O&CKZBZinK. A synonym of CaXypto, 


OBCKXS (the ancient name, from orchie, testionlns; 
referring to the two oblong tuberous roots of some of the 
species). Including Anacamptie, Bartia, and Himantoglos- 
sum. Obd. OrchidecB, A large genua (nearly eighty species) 
of hardy terrestrial orchids, natives of Euro]^, temperate 
Asia, and Korth Africa, with two North American, and two 
in the Mascarene Islands. Many of them are interesting 
and curious rather than showy. Flowers in dense or 
loose, sessile spikes, or in very short, pedicellate racemes; 
sepals and petals nearly equal; lip three (rarely four 
or five) lobed, larger than the petals, hanging down 
anteriorly between the lower segments of tiie calyx, 
and extended in the form of a spur; anther oonfloent 
with the column, cells two, diverging at the base ; pollen- 
glands in a common pouch. Stem erect, herbaceous, 
leafy at the base. The few species worth cultivating 
thrive best in a deep rich soil; those which naturally 
prefer chalky soils should be planted In one of eimils^ 
nature. They are very impatient of distubanoe at the 
roots. Propagated by division. Transplanting abould only 
be p^ormed during the autumn months, when the growth 
of the young roots will have fully matured. 


0« foHe— (leafyX* A* purple, oumerouslv disposed in an ofste or 
oblong-orate s^e, about 9in. long and Mil broad ; se^ e^, 
ovat^ blunt; petals similar in form, but narrower and smaller; 
lip pendent, very broad, ibree-lobed, much longer than the sow. 


O. ftwos (brownishX A synonym of 0. purpurea. 


O. Mrebut (goat-scentedX llsnrd Orchis. A dirty gree^b- 
white, with a disapeeable smell, large, remarkable for their Ions, 
Unear lip; sepals eonve^ng over the column; p^als small : 
spike dense, «n. to Sin. long. Snmiiw. A 1ft. to 2ft, Forppe 
(Britain, Bast Suffolk and Kent; almost •xtinct). North Africa. 
Bee Fig. 767. <Sy. Kn. B. 1448.) 

O. hu romasit (Boman)i In this variety, the Up is rosy-purple. 
Borne, 187L 


irple; sepals very omimlnale; Up three- 

SlS2Sfi82 


O. laotaa (milky).^ /. pnrple ; i 
parted, very fflsbrons, aq^ 

a.tetllblte(btoad-leared).» Mo^ 
eoarax. erenatd, aiigblly Ibme^lefti spur eonfid; qpirt d«MS» 


many-ffowered. June. L lanceolate, broadest near tbd middle, 
usually spotted with purplish-black. Stem about lit high. 
Burupe <UritaIn), Asia. (F. D. iL 266 ; Sy. Km B. 1458.) 



Fio. 767. Flower of Orchis iiiRcrNi. 


O. 1. iBffOtia (hare’s.eared). A variety having purple fiowem, 
with darker bands on the Up. Alps of Piedmont, 1^. 

O* laariflora (loose-flowered). JL bright crimson-purpto, in a very 
loose spike, $n. to KKn. long. Summer. L lanceolate or linear* 
lanceolate, 3in. to 6iii. long, not In a rosette. A Xft. to 3ft 
Europe (Guernsey and Jersey. In wet meadows^ 1820. (Sy. £n. B 
1466.) 

O. Imigilirantaata (long-bracted). ft,, puiple ; sepals veiy obtuse : 
lip fleshy, crisped at base, four times as long as the thica, oonioa) 
spur ; ladniiB obtuse, crenate ; bracts exceeding the flowers ; spike 
long, many-flowered. Hay. (. oblong, narrowed at base. BioUy, 
181& {KIEL del.) 

O. loaffloornn (long-homed). /. purple, disposed in dense epikec, 
6in. to long ; lip striped with Ulao. May. h. 12inu to 8(Mn. 
North Africa, 1815. A very handsome species. (B. H. 1944; 
B. B. 202; B. B. F. O. 249.) 

O. laaglcmrUi Bong-shankedj^ ft, pale purple, in a thick, sub- 


375, under name of 0. Uphrotanthoe unduioH/olia.) 


June, L lanceolate, spotted with pumUsh-bro^. 

. blgb. slender. Europe (BritainX Asia. (F. D. vlsiQ; 

Sy. En. B. ASO.) 
lA (male). /L rich pnmle, disposed in a father loose ' 

spike; the two lateral sepals mffexed upwards; Up fourdobed, 
oreiiate, having the disk white and spotted. Spring, t ohiefly 
ladloil, elUptioal or lanceolate, nsnsJly spotted with black. 
Europe (Britain), North Africa, and Wcet sllieiia. (F. P, ill 
467;By. En.B.l465w) 
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»). pale r«U<»w; sapala orate, obtoae; lip 
entUe lobea; aptir twice ac loof m the Up; 
Miw, L obovate-oblonf. yery obtuae. 
(B, SI. ScfiO, vttder xtame m 0. tulphurta ; 




THt OWM PPBFQPIA, thowlag BaUt, asd (1) and 
^ ttde View of detaobeu Sinii^ Flower. 



anleX* Aliib aevMi; aapala and petala green and 
iMOer laiMe, apotted | If^te rcSTi^tted wHh 
^ nasaUy lam, many-flowered. May. I oblong- 
ha flfal.l^. Britain. STP.O.yVaca. See I1ji^ TifiS. 
pratnklaiy. fi. rich voce or pnrpliah-red, 
elender apnr, longer than the orary , aepala 

^ ^ ocdnmn ; Up 

0 1 r 


r, peti^ cony_ 
aptke denae, 2ln. 


4in. lou. Snmmer. 
Stemlft. < 


ked. Buiepe Britain), North Africa. Syn. 

D. xlL SlUi jr. 7. A. 8S6; 


<n& A niratym 0. jvqriUmMM. 



, yenr ohtnae. A Ms. Borope. 1826. (F. K A. 
\ Ui, iud« name of 0. M&&Acn.) 
j(flddeiflher*i^ A aynonym of 0. aemSiMhiA 


tew. on a fonr-angled acape ; 
nhttod to form the ranlted mdea, 

r^yMi Amfndnymof O.paUfW. 

/. purple, rariofited, 
imImSe : lip ti^aa 
ApriL I oblong- 

deep purple of 
eAappeanms 
, celnnitt and m 
fenr-lobed ; m»nr 

A^'ranTras: 

3WP9.> 



OaROKZS, 8S& Bee Ophrys Apiftira. 

OBCnn* nr, S$§ Ophxys monelteiA 
OBmXB, nrKBU-BSS. Bee Oplixys bm 
bilitea. 

OBCBZS, XABA&B. Bee Orobis UvolBa. 
OSOm, XAMK. Bee Ovobin latlfbUa. 
OBCXXS, XXUTABT. Bee Ovbhis alUtarls. 
OBOXZg, ttPZBSB. Bee Opbxys uranilbim. 
OXSXJCJL a aytionyin of Alkmemda. 
O&BOOHJL&X0 (of Beoamne). A eynonjm of Var 
tenniA (whidh eee). 

OBSOOOXS. Inoindod ondev BaUaiim (which eee) 
OBSOBAmVB. A aynonym of Ocotaa (whidh eee) 

OBSOBOZA. (from oreoe, a mountain, and dotea 
glory; referring to the lofty atature oF aome of tin 
apeoxea). Obd. Potmem. A amall genus (flye epeoies har 
been deaoribed) of elegant, unarmed, atove, tropical Ameri* 
oan palms, with alendey, Tinged atema, bearing larg* 
terminal leayea, with long, aheathing stalks, forming 
cylinder around tho summit. Flowera wUtev amall 
monoaoiouB, the spikes moloaed in double, somewha 
woody apathea. Fruit oyoid or oblong-oToid. Leavei 
equally pmnatiaeot; segments narrow, linear-laneeolah 
narrowed at apex, unequally bifid, pinnate. The apeoiei 
thrive best in a oompoat of loam, with a little peat one 
sand. They are admirably adapted for growing in sub 
tropical gardens, where some shelter from win£ will b* 
needed, and also for decorating apartments. For genera 
onltnre, see PbesniJL 

O* graaatMtlhi (New Grenadan) f. pinnate, with Fong, narrow 
■egmento, which arc more or low drooping Stem emooth. 
CoiumbuL 1879. An elegant speciee, admirably adapted, when li 
a young etate, lor table deooratioii. 



Flfl. 770, Oebodoxa fttgOCMA 


A eaany csbiyfited and handaoma 
ar^diih-immiaheiiyoiifkg.. Itb 


Oi> n a rt rl s o s ACrantrl^oss)* A symmuh of (S s n m fti g s 
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OSBOPAVAZ (from oreoc, a mountain, and Pomoa ; 
alluding to the relationship of the plants to Pancutt and 
their natural habitats). Obd. ^mliaceos. A genus of 
glabrous or tomentose, stove shrubs or trees, allied to 
Hed»ra. Sisty>four speoies have been enumerated, but 
this number may be reduced ; they are natives of tropical 
America, mostly in the region of the Andes. Flowers 
capitate, racemose, or paniculate, sessile, each provided 
with two or three bracts; stamens equal in number to 
the valvate petals; ovary three to five (rarely six or 
seven) celled, surrounded by as many styles. Leaves 
entire, palmately lobed or digitately compound; lobes or 
leafiets entire or argutely tooled. AH the species thrive 
in good loam, and require abundance of water during 
tile summer months. During the dull winter season, 
when the plants are at rest, but little water wUl be 
needed. Propagated by cuttings of the young shoots. 
The speoies here described are probably the only ones 
yet introduced. 



Fia. 771. Flowering Branch and detached Flower<head 
OF Oreopanax Ano&banvm. 


O. ^dreamim (Andrtf*s). JL In globular heads, arnmged in a 
texmmal, erect raceme. I petiolate, elllptfo, entire, or roundish 
or snb'cordifonn and aub>trilobed, or palmate with pinnatifid 
lobes, covered beneath, as well as the mtloles and omnches, 
with a reddish, deciduous tomantum. !mnk simple or slightly 
branched. Andes of Ecuador, 1683. A very ornamental anrub. 
See Fig. 771. 

lobed ;'lobes deeply ^UvIdedTimd meeting fr^ 6rn.*to iShi.^hi 
diameter ; under sldo dotbed with rusty tomeutnm, upper smooth 
and deep green. Mexico. An elegant, ereot^wing shrab. 

O* UprmMBlllMMiiii (Count Epi^mesnil's). L huge, digitate, 
long-pettoled ; leaflets seven to nme, the two outer ones mong, 
entire, narrowed at both ends, and the middle ones pinnatifid. 

This is probably onty a variety of 0. dattylifalitm. See 
£^g.772. 

greeniah-white, in globose hmdi, dls- 

ides, ^ 

thrMto flye4obed; lobes ovate-lanoeolate, aoamliiate,'m^y 
andvspsiidlytootiied. Mexiso. 8 m Fig. 77A (8.0.1666,368.) 


OrdopMUtt^-contwiutci. 



Fig. 772. Tip of Flowering Branch and Leap op 
Oreopanax Kprsmesnilianum. 


O. plAtantfoUnm (Plane-leaved). Ai P^ti^ white, tomentose 
externally ; heads sub-globose ; raceme ponionlate. I. petiolate, 
coriaceous, glabrous and shining above, fusoeBoent-tomentose 
beneath, truncate and seven-nerved at base, seven-fid at apex : 
divisiouM oblong, acuminate, entire. Stem arboreoua Andes of 
Peru. SrNB. Aralia pUUan%foli», M^dtra jr*-*— 



Fig. 773. Oreopanax peltatum, showing Habit and dstoehed 
Portion of Infiorescenoe. 


I. TOImiitU ^ibaut’s). jt. greenish, borne in numerous, 

f lobular, stalked heads, arrant on the ndeof an elongated 

shortly 

(Jalapa). A greenish: netals glabrous t 
.imes paniculate. Aprif I. 

tate; eaflets five to seven, glabrous,' shining abovA dot3 
U B.n(w»d fol 

^nsii'^aad ifsd^ aaldpMiU. 

OaaTXA AMTXqVJL, or VAWanMR M0tM. 

This is one of the most wldsspread* of injnrions 
insects, and is oommon even witiiln the limits of 
London. Its larvis are at times very hnriliil to 
deciduous trees end shrubs of many Unu. male 
moth is shown of the natural aise in Fig. 974, 
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Ovgjrl^ Mfeiviiai or TAponrfr Koth— oonHmMd. 
The bW brown; the winge ore mstj-brown, 

with meAinge of deeper and paler tints, and at the rear 
angle of each fore wing is a oonepionons white spot. 



ito. T74. OnoTiA AMTIQUA (Male). 


The female has the wings rednoed to tiny soale-llke 
organs on each side of the heavy, olnmsy body, which 
is covered with woolly, yellowish-grey pubesoenoe. The 



Pie. T75. Larva or Oroyia AimouA. 

larva Is shown of the natural sise in Fig. 775. It la 
oovered with ydlowidi hairs. On the book of the 
fbnrth to seventh segments are long^ tofts of yellow 
or brown hairs; and on the back of the last segment, 
and on each side of the head, is a long black tuft of 
clubbed hairs* The larva may reach 2in. in length. 
Whan full fed, it epinsi In crevices or among leaves, a 
slight greyish-brown coooon of silk, largely mixed with ite 
own bf^, ind in this cdtanges into a hairy pnpa. The 
female amergee in antnmn, and layi her eggs on her 
ooooim, where they psee the winter, the larvm emerging 
In spring. 

" Hmsdiif* The best remedy Is hand-piddug the insects 
Jn all isages of' davelopmant; the laim especially are 

[ths ancient Greek name, nsed by 
Stopeorates^ Marjoram* Inclndlng Maiorana, Obd. 
JMiUm* A ganns comprising about twenty-five spooics 
Hi mostly hardy snb-shmbs or herbaceous psrannisls, for 
the most part natives of Ihe Mediterranean region, one 
bdng^tndiiinoiii to the Canary Islands, and two or thres 
bna^, #lparaed over Sturope and extra-tiopioal Asia. 
jOecelMidW ihduded or axserted; limb bilabiate ; whorls 
iSfOf tardy tlx to tan, flowered, crowded in globose, oblong 
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Orlgatmm^eontfiMMd. 
or oylindrioal apikelets, whioh are solitary or aggregats 
at Ihe tips of the branches. Leaves small, entire or 
slightly tithed; floral ones all reduced to bracts. Few 
of the Bpeoies have any ornamental value, but ihe 
undermentioned are worth growing. For oullivation of 
0. Majorwna, ##• Kaxjoram. All the other species 
here mentioned are easily raised from seeds, or from 
cuttings of the young, growing, barren ahoots; or by 
division of the roota. ^ey like a rather dry, warm, 
well-drained border, and snooeed in almost any soil. 

O* Diotamnna (Dittany). Dittany of Crete. A plnk. in drooping 
heads. Summer. 1. broad-ovate, obtoee, quite entire, rounded 
at the base, thick, dothed with dense wool on both surfaoee. 
Bmnobee aseending. h, 1ft Crete, 1561. A very pretty, but 
rather tender little subshrub. (B. M. 296.) 

O. Majoraaa. Garden, Knotted, or Sweet Mai^foram. A purplish 
or white; spikelete oblong, sessile, glomerate on the biancniete. 
June. L petlolate, oblong-ovate, obtuse, quite entire, tomentose 
on both surfaoee. Branches nearly glabrone, lacemoseiy panlcled 
A 1ft to 2ft. North Africa, 1675. Syns. 0. nu^oratuHdei and 
Majoramm Aorteneis. Su aim MaiJoraJn. 

O. niajoraiioldOB (Ma^oram-Uke). A synonym of 0. Magana, 
O. Mara (maatlc), of Sims. A synonym of 0. 

O. mloropliyllnm (small- leaved), fi. pink; spikelete few, 
globose, dimoBed in small, loose cor^bs at the tips of the 
bianchee. June. 1. small, remote, pettolate, broadly ovate, 
obtuse, round at base. Branches purplish, smooth, filiform. 
A Xft Crete, Ac. Bub-shrub. (B. 2606, and S. K O. 673, 

under name of 0. Jfortt.) 

O* Ositaa (Onites). Pot Marjoram. jU whitish ; spikelets small, 
ovoid, numerous, densely corymbose. Summer. 1. sessile, 
ovate, senated a little, rather villous or tomentose. Stems erect, 
mrly *dmple^^ A 1ft MeditenaDean region, 1768. Sub- 

O* alpsrlenm (Mount 8lpyloi)L A pink ; spikelete oblong, soil- 
tuyt or by threes, drooping. Bummer. K. on short pedicels, 
quite entire; lower ones roundish, hispid or woolly; upper ones 
ovate, glaucous. Stem decumbent, panloulately branohra at top. 
A 1ft to 14ft Levant, 1669. A very pretty procumbent sub- 
shrub. (S. F. O. 670.) 

O* TonniofoitU (Tonraefort'sX Dittviy of Amoigoa A plok ; 
spikes more dense than in 0. IHUamniut. August k sessile, 
orbionlate, eub-cordate at base. h. 1ft Amorgos, 1788. Sub- 
•brub* (A B* a. 657; 8. F. 0.668.) 

O* vrulgara (common). Common or Wild Marjoram. A purplo; 
roikdeU oblong or cylindrical, glomerate, cor^boeely pantoled. 
Diuumer. 1. petlolate, ovate, obtuse, seriated a little, rounded at 
thebaee. Stem erect, villoue, herbaoeous. A 1ft to 2ft Europe, 
Ac. (Britain). (B.M.PLa04.) 

OBITHALIA. Included under Agalmyla, 
OBIVHTIA* Inolnded nnder TnlipB (whioh see). 

OMXOCUUUPUX (from ermof, a chain, and fwrpot, 
a fmit ; referring to the narrow, ohein-like pods). Stns. 
Diphaca and Rathima, Obd. Lepumwioem. A eniall genus 
(about half-a-doaen epeoiee) of tall, often glutinone, stove 
or greenhonse ehrubs, of which one is broadly dispereed 
between the tiopioe in Asia and Africa, two or three are 
indigenous to tropical Africa, and two are MexIoaiL 
Flowers yellow, white, or purple-striped, in short, axillary 
raoemes; standard orbicular, nnguiculate. Pods linear, 
compressed. Leaves eometimee impari-pinnate, with small 
exstipellate leaflets, sometimes one-foliolate, with a large, 
acute leaflet; etipnles striped. The undermentioned, tiie 
only species in ^tivation, is a greenhouse evergreen, of 
strong habit. Young speoimens only are adapted to pot 
enlture; the older ones should be placed out in the 
borders in sninmer. A compost of peat and loam is the 
best soil for this plant Propagation may be effected, in 
April, by onttinge of half-ripened ahoots, inserted in the 
oompost above mentioned. 

O. ooronllloldafi (Coronllla-UkeX A pale yellow: peduncles 
manyAowered, sxulaiy. May. t finpan-pinnaie ; Isaflets 
ovats, glabrous, small, sub-seouI^ opposito or altemite. Stem 
oibonoui; brnnehsa spreading. Tr^ioal Africa. 

OBMOflKEA (lri>m Komaa, a necklace; referring to 
the seeds of 0. coeoinea, which art loorlet, with a dark 
spot, and are strung for neoklaoes)* Ncckteoe-tree, In- 
eluding Maerotropii. Obd. LeptiminoMs. A genus 
comprising about eighteen speeiee of stove, evergreen 
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Ormotii4 

trees, iwtlyes of tropiosl AsU end Amerioe. Howen 
white, Ulao, or dark purple, poaioled or raoemosei 
■ta&dard roundish. Po& oblongi or rarelj elongated* 
Leaves impari* or somewhat abruptlj pinnate { leaflets 
ooriaoeous, rarely stipeUate: stipules small or inoon- 
iq»iouous. Ormosias are most readily raised from im- 
ported seeds, or they may he propagated by cuttings of 
the half-ripened young shoots, inswted in ssndy soil, 
under a bell glass, in bottom heal The spedes thrive 
in a well-drained mixture of turiy loam and leaf 
mould. 


blue. June. Pods glabrous, shhifng; 
...w* • M«vk spot at one end, resenting b^. 
L, leaflets somewhat OTate, thick, with rerolnte matglns. A 10ft. 
to20fl Guiana, 182A 


O. dasyoarpa (tbtok*fruitedk 
tonietttoea L, leaflets aeuml- — 
AlOIttom West Indies, ITeS. 


OBVAKSVTAXi BUJUttOtL 8$$ Or aaasa, te- 
namantaL 


OBHXTKAazmC. Included under 0aMoaUl«8 
(which see). 


UK (from omit, emifhot, a bird, and 

eidot, like; the upper lip of the stigma is beslc-like). 
Obd. Orckid$m. A genus comprising about a score 
species of store epiphytal orchids, natives of tropical 
America, from Brasil to the West Indies. Flowera 
mediocre, or rather small ; sepals sub-equal, free, 
spreading; petals similar to the sepals, or somewhat 
smaller; lip affixed to the foot of the column, unguiou- 
late at base ; peduncles one-flowered, fasoicnlats in the 
axils. Leaves oblong or elongated, thinly ooriaoeons. 
Stems, in some speoiea ascending, and in others root- 
le and branching, sheathed with imbricated scalea, 
and bearing one-leaved paendo-bulbs. The species de- 
scribed below (probably the only ones yet introduoed) 
t^ive in a warm, moist house, and do best in pots 
of peat fibre, sphagnum, and pieces of riiarcoal. During 
summer, they lihe a plentiful supply cf water. 


. oeoetaienm (scsrletX A erinuoii, long-pedicallsts, fssdded, 
nodding ; sepals and petals spreading, evate-lsaeeolate, pointed; 
lip oMimded, ovate-bblong, Muntlahi oontiaelod above the base. 
June. L approximste. UnearJaaosolate, htunL emaigiaate, 6hi. 
to 12in. long. Brnwo-bulbs oval or rouoaish, 
8tenilow,eSly below. Jaaakajta, ITBA (B. 1 
of Cp wWd aiei eesrissMiiTH. jL F. K) ^ 

Ittvcry 


adenmoKdenseX JL wUta 

axillary neeaMs; sepals Una . 

petals xatiMr smaller: lip oUoag, nndl' 
recurved at apex, t - 

Ptettdo4>ttlbe oblong; e ^ 

^ (B. B. IBoCMd Bel. B. 


aggrsfpiM 
e»carmate; 
inelled and 

^ emaiglnate. 

^m^leaved. Ilesieo, 
ef JreriHsris 


A white, snnll, soUtsiy ; the upper 


ae^ acute. 1. linear.ligu]ate. BMUdo-bulbe 
ga^ cae-leaTed. CoetsBlea, 18T6. (B. 


X. O. Itf. flOf.) 


OBSXTKOOBFKlLliUffi (from omit, enrilhei, a 
bird, and k§phaU, a head; in reference te the fcnm of 
the column and anther). Obb. OrMdtm, A genua oom* 
prising abont a score aperies of etove epMu^ orchids, 
only one of whibh is probably in onltivariott, nativss of 
tropical Amsriea, from Brasil to ICcxioo. Blowese fr^ 
quently small, in aoattared laoemaa ; sepals almost 
equal, frae, epreading; petals similar ; *11^ oontiattoas 
with the base of the uort oolnmn, tim laiarel lobes 
thick and rather broad; ptdnnrisa axBlaiy, aimpla. 
Leaves fleriiy ,otr eoriaocoBS, oblong or linear. The 

r ius is zemarlcable for ihe very long, rieader restrilum, 
whibh the stalk of the poOen-maases is attachad by 
means cf its tsm^Ml, ghadnlag disk. This long 
zostsUum, on a side view. Is very like a 1riid*a 1^; 
kenoe the mune of the gsnue. Thees eorie«s UlUe 
ocriridi thrive in a warm, moist hewm, attached to 
blocke of teak, Ac., and anspaBdad near the glass. In 


OgBitkooeykBlue--oofiiiiiiied. 
hot, dry weather, they will reqnire frequcttiily rihnginf <. 
into water of riie same temperature as the, house in 
whibh they are groiiing. 

0. grBadlflonm(Uige-towwedk A ysllow; infloresesftoe many- 
flowered. L laifa bUoBg, Uuntk scute or obtuse. A flue 


0 &nTH 00 RXX.Ul (from emfr, ernffhes, a bird, 
and cheilet, a lip; referring to tho riiape of tho 
labellnm). Obd. Orehtdsai. ’This genus oompriaes only 
a oouple of species of stove epipj^tsl orbhds, natlvea 
of Burmah and the Hiinalsyas. Blowers small, Mdi- 
oellate, disposed in lateral raoemes; eepels spreading, 
the lateral ones rather broader; petals rather narrower 
than the dorsal sepal; lip spreading at base of cohaan; 
lamina two or three-lbb^. Bor onltnre of the under- 
mentioned speoiee, ses Aoridio (with which tl^ genus 
is somerimea eon f nasd). 


» (brawulshjL A ImwnUfa^l^^, 




joDSS roBunoBss. muonseso, wim a esnusi 
flashy, acute, obliq^y bllobsA Ncpaal, 1 
|r^N^nsuis cf pmat dassribed intbls 


OBnTKOOA&UK (the old Osebk iiiMe ueed 
by Dlosoorides, from orafr, enrifkot, a bird, and 
fiaot milk; supposed to' be so called besaum the 
flowers of some speries are white as m!^ or hens* 
sggt). Star of Bethlehem. Ono. LOiesMA An extent 
rive genne (abont seventy speries) of hardy, halfdiirdy, 
or greenhouse bulbone plants, narivet of Borope, the 
Orient, end Africa, one brii^ found In extia-ticpieal 
America, fflowsw small or mediffsrt; djqgoied in riciigated 
or snb-ootymboce raeosMs; perianth rinmarted at base, 
white or yrikw, rarely fulvoue, never red eg roee pn i ^ 
Leaves l i nea r , lorate, or snbnlate, fleehy-herhaoeoue or 
somewhat ism* Many of tiie apeelie are decidedly pretty 
and interastiag bordsr flowery flf the easiest eaBhratioB. 
The taller, strongwgtowinf , hardy kisde are snitehle for 
“ ‘ in tho wild garden, As., whOst others are 
good pot i^ts for cool eonsorvatory doooration. Propa- 
gated by offsets. The epeelee described below are 
hardy, except where othemriee stated; several cf the 
greenhouse kinds, though, aright fairly be called half, 
hardy. 
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]|li.«tol2bklou|lit. biMd. Ajrt»>lliion 18UL (B. R. nxL 21, 
«»d«r BMM ol a mar^inaliiM.) 

L greaaiih-irhlU ; moeme oorymbiMe, 

scape plloce, Un. to 2in. long. 

I. ili to denadf pUoee. 6in. to Sin. loiWi 

^ MlnS? l£S: & Mf. a077; B. B. 66?; 



.. 2. six to eight, 
dilated at base 
L 678, onder name 

i). jmieCfWIwii.) ' 

0 , molMtafli (BoalitefodX o7 Gawler. A ijnonym of 
a proMtiKNiiiob 

aiBOlnmMttE^wbtteX ^ wUte; lao^deww, tjjwty tollftr 

ion) floworoiL 61n. or more long, iln. to lin. broad; aoape 
1 1£ toSrt hu June. U nine or ten, 
mSiA 8I&. toUfau lonii dtat. to Un. broad. Gape of Qo^ 
OfooniMNiaorxL^ & 874; a M iisITa a 0. 
^ Of tilis apoM, theio^ is a slender ?arl^, cimirttm, 
ll sanov IsBifSiL bmots, and perianth segnents, and a loose 
mOb VL 3688^ nnder naae of 0. ecnirum.) 

a (bioad*lsafedl JL whits, green at back ; raceme 
dxedfor nuse) dowered, lib vo Itft. Iona.8ln to 4in. 

‘ riaodd, IttTfclir • ‘ 

Ca>L 876;a. 


l|in. to8in. 1 



a a 


(Umg-braetedX A greenish-white, in a 

d raceme ; scape to act. Iona Mag. 

, Un. to 1^. broad. Capo of Good Hope, IS?. 

i (margined^ A sjnonym of 0, eu^^tdaitum. 
(pBonntahiX A gieeniah-white ; raceme six to 
■r w w^ w w u , snb-oorymbose, Sn. to 4in. long and broad when 

tfKarbonasX^ A mOk-white, with a narrow, green 
ontsido of each segment of the perianth, nume 
dinatweiigf to dftgdloweied raceme, tin. to Sin 





» somewhat loose, fo« to 
~ f slender, 21n. to 4ltt 
n« to 6hi. long, dilated 
(BR 235) 



ym. tNk Biom m Umi yomox ov uuv dp 
OlUltlltOaALV 


JI.VII mjpAim 




Oniit]iOHaliuiL-~eonMiiiicfl. 

12^ long. Ap^ and May. t four to ^ lorate, flacel^ 1ft. to 
Uft Ipng^In. broad. _8outh Europe (natnmlieed in Britain) 
JP: D. 612; X F. A 301; 87. En. B 

ipw-V rarieW BwioAeanum Is more showy than the type : 




X* A pure white, marked with a green 

_.npe on the back of each pmanth segasent, accompanied with 
coloured bracts, and arranged la a conical duster, Sin. to Sin. 
long. Summer. X generally withavlng before the fdant ceases to 
flow. AUfttofli 8^ 1788. nks Fig. 777. 

O. pfvaagleam (l^reneanx A pale yellow within, groan with 
out; raceme very long; earn upright, 1ft. to 2ft high, erect 
June. L fire or six, flesby-heihaoeons. Fin. to ISln. Jom, Itn. 
broad, flonth Buicpe ^tutaiiscd tnBritaInX (X F- A. ulS; 
By. Bn. B. 1585.) 

0« rafkmDtniii (refraotedX A greenieb-wbito; raceme five to 
fifteen-dowered, 2in. to Sin. long and broad ; scape Bln. to 4ln. 
long* May. L alx to ei^t, narrow-linear 51a. to Bin* long, 
about |S/ broad. HuiipSyriBaO. (S. B. F. O. ear. a 68.) 

0« fWfWlBtwil (ravoluteX A wbHa: laoeaM twdve to twenty- 

S wwndt deltoid. Sin, to 41a. long and broad ; scape firm. Bln, to 
a, loom May. I four or flveb fleshy-berbaoaonc, leiala, 6io. to 
Bin. long. j£to fin. broad. Namaqualand, 1786. Qraenbouaa. 
(B. MTfitfTB. IL 516.) ^ 

0, gOFOrtaai Cdatcrb> A ^Uta: laocma shb-corjmbQaa; 
•oapa Bona; nenai^ lUii. or mote h diaineter. L about five, 
Knear-laneeoiata-llt^uuoiin, ^abrons, channelled, Taurus, 
1815. 

attyyi l g i d i w ^ CMiyri^ 




^ twelve to 
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Omithoipaltuii’-^etntMd. 

of Good Hop^l757. OreenhooM. See Fig. 778. (B. M. IIM; 
Bef. B. ao.) There are two or three varletiei of tbU species : 
in atbum, the flowers are pure white, with a dark oentre. and 
aro very muneronsly produced in fine nikes ; in ottreum, a hand- 
s^e form (B. M. 190, under name of O. aoreumX the flowers are 
of a golden colour ; in Jlatuetnt (B. B. 306), the flowers are 
•aflron-oolonr; in/aviivt‘mum(A. B. B. 606), the flowers are of a 
much deeper yellow than in the type. 



fM. 778. LiATts an) iffPLORmcsNCB or Owithooalcti 
TnTMOiDn. 


O. WBbtflfttiim (nmbdUed).* Star of Bethldhein. JL ^ a 
white on the innde, and green striped with white without, w 
posed in an ttmbel or comb ; scape about fan. high. May. 
I. six to nine, ascendent, (to. to 12in. long. iln. broad. Europe 
(naturalised in Britainl One of the shomest and beat spedes. 
Stoe Fig. 779. (F. D. 1&6; J. F. A. 345; By. En. & 1604.) 

O. nntfolinm (one-leavedx JL greenish-white: 
spicate, three to six-flowered: scape 3ln, to 61“ 

I solitary, linear, 5in. to 6tn, long, ^ broad. 


scape 31m to 


Ca M. 956.) Of this sp^es, there is a taller and more robust 
variety, eoncfnniNii, with two, rardy three or live, leaves, and 
an eight to twenty-flowered raceme. (B. H 963.) 
vlr«M (greeny, fi, white; raceme dense, thirty to fifty- 


814.) 


O* witlBAiUB (striped), jl. ydtow, green at ; taoeme loose, 
six to twelve-flowered, 3in. to 4lii. Ions, Itin. broad; seape 
upright, 6ln. to 9iD. high. June. 1. five or six, sub-torete. 
fleshy-hetbaesous, 6ln. to Mn. long. Jto. broad. Gape of Good 
Grssnbonss. (B. M. 1399, r 


Hope, 1800. 
tituua.) 


f under name of Albuta 


OUnTKOaLOMVM (from omit, omtfhof, a bird, 
and plofso, a iongon; alluding to the reaemblauoe exiating 
in the peti^). Snri. CpmoNofi, LUhieniMnia, Obd. 
Iritiocem. A genua eompriaing two tpteiM (or weU-marlced 
varieties) of grtenhouee bulbous planto, n^veg of Sbntfa 
Africa. Flowars long-stalked, nolitary in the axils of the 
doral laavos or braota, In loons, terminal, often few- 


flowered racemes ; jieiianlih segments distinct, linear or 
linear-lanceolate. Stem leaves lanceolate or narrow, con- 
tinuous with the sheath ; upper floral ones linear. Stem 
simple, erect. Gmlthoglossuma thrive in sandy loam, 
and require but little oare. When growing, they must, 
of oourse, be supplied witii water; but after flowering, 
tile pote may be stored in a dry, cool place until it is 
time to repot the following spring. **We find, upon 
trial, that all the Cape bulbs may be grown with 
advantage in the open ground, by niaking up a bed of 
light, sandy soil, and planting tiie bulbs frm 4in: to 
8^ deep, aoeording to their siie; they may be planted 
in April, and, after they have done flowering, may be 
taken up and kept dry till the following i^ng, in 
the same manner as Tifridia ; or, if left in the ground 
all the winter, they require to be oovered wiib 
some dry litter or idd tan, ao aa to keep the froet from 
the bulbe** (Sweet). 


O. glattsma (glaucous). A green, edged with puxpUsh-browiL 
soentless ; penanth segments aquat, subnlaie-lancsolate, reflsxsA 
shortly unguiculate ; scape leafy, angular. December, k oppo- 
site, alternate ; radlod onee close, tarjmt, channelled, laaceolate, 
long-acuminate, recurved. Bulb Itln, high, ovate-pyramidal. 
A .tin. .18%.. (A B. B. 855; & 3L 994, under name of Mtkm- 


O. lUdulAtiim (wave-leaved). Jk green, with purplish markings, 
nodding, fragTsnt at night, bat sosntless during the day ;perlsnth 
segments narrow-lanoewate, acute, sessile, renexed a littis above 
the base ; scape short and stout, leafy. September, k radloal, 
distichous, lower ones broadeet, lanoeolate, tapering to a point; 
margins brownlsh-puiple. undulated. Boot a bulb-tub^ large, 
solid, and covered with a Drown shelL A. 6lii. IMB 
13L) 

OBVXTHOPTS&ZB. Sto VtovU. 
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ownTBonm {tom omif, omithoit a bird, and 
pou9, Ik foot } referring to the olaw4lke legnmee or eeed- 
pode). Bird'e Foot. Inolading ABtrolohium, Obd. Legu* 
minofce A geniu comprising about seven species of 
emaU, low-growing, hardy annuals. Flowers small, pink, 
white, or yellow, in long pedunoled heads or umbels. 
Leaves impari-pmnate. None of the speoies are worth 
growing far horticultnral purposes. The genus is repre- 
sented in the British Flora hy 0. ebroeteafut (from S^y 
and the Channel lalandB), ^th bright yellow flowers, 
veined with red, and 0. perpurilltM, a widely-distributed 
species, with white, rod-veined flowers. 

OBJnTROZAHTBITM. A synonym of Oagea. 

O&fll IT JiOFHB. A synonym of Schmidalia 

(which «m). 

OBKUB. Included under Fraziniu (which see). 

OBOBAITCHAOBBB. An order of leafless, parasitic 
herbs, of various colours (never green), for the most 
part natives of Europe, North Africa, and extra-tropical 
Asia and North America, a few being found between 
the tropics in Aria, Africa, or mountainous or extra- 
tropical South America, and one in Europe and South 
Au^alia. Flowers hermaphrodite, regular, solitary in 
the axils of the bracts, sessile or pedunculate, few, or 
in dense, terminal, crowded spikes; calyx four or five- 
toothed or lobed; corolla lobes five, often broad, imbri* 
oated; stamens four, didynamous, inserted on the 
corolla tube. Scales alternate, densely crowded or 
scattered, upper ones bract-like. * Stems or scapes erect, 
short or elongated, simple or slightly branohed. Some 
of the speoies are agricultural pests, and do great 
damage, e.g., OrohanckB pruinosa, on Beans ; 0. eruento, 
on Saintfoin ; 'O, minor, on Clover ; 0. ruboni, on Lucerne ; 
Ph$Upma ramosd, on Maise, Tobacco, and Hemp. The 
order comprises eleven genera (the best known being 
Orohemehs) and about 150 species. 

OftOBAlTCBB (the old Greek name used by Dios- 
oorides, and said to be derived from Orohoa, Vetch, and 
aneho, to strangle, because the speoies were supposed to 
kill tilie plants on which they grow). Broom Rape. 
Obd. Orohanehaoam, A very large genus (above 150 
speoies have been described, but the number of those 
entitled to specific rank may be reduced to about 100, 
or less) of various-oolourpd plants, broadly dispersed 
over the Northern temperate regions of the Old World, 
rarriy found in the tropics or ^e Southern hemisphere, 
and scarcely ever in America; six are natives of Britain. 
Flowers at the axils of the scales, sessile or sub-sessile, 
bibracteolate or ebracteolate, densely or interruptedly 
spicate. Scales often acute. The speoies have no horti- 
cultural value. They are, however, decidedly interesting 
plants; the annual speoies may be sown together wiih 
the seeds of the host plants they particularly afPect. 
Those of perennial durarion should be sown near their 
apecisf host plants; as, however, three years elapse 
briore the young parasites arrive at the flowering stage, 
it is better to fence off the places where they are sown, 
aaokd not disturb the ground* 

OBOBBXiLA. Included under VloiB (which ess). 

owomn (the old Greek name used by Theo- 
phrastus} it has nothing to do with the present 
genus). Bitter Vetch. Obd. Leourntnotcs. An exten- 
sive genus oi usually hardy, herbaceous perennials, 
mostly natives of the Northern hemisphere, and now 
included (by Bentham and Hooker) ^ a section of 
Lathyruif ii(m which it differs in having no tendril at 
the rip of the petiole. For hortioultnral purposes, how- 
ever, the two genera are here kept distinct. Many 
j^psries are vsry handsome; they riirive in almost any 
soi^ and are readily increased by dividing the tufted 
mtstodks in ri^ring^ Some force readily, and make 


Orobus — continued, 

charming pot plants for cool-house deooi-ation. The 
species here described ore those generally found iu 
gardens. 

O. atropurpnrena (dark-purple). A synonym of Vieia aicula. 

O* auraaitlua (orange-ooloured).^ d. deep yellow; ueduncles 
elongated, shorter than the leaves. June. }. with five or six 
pairs of lanceolate, bluntlsh leaflets. Stems simple, angular. 
A lift. Caucasus, 1818. (S. B. F. Q. ser. ii. 198.) 

O. onnaaoeiia (oaneioent). A synonym of 0. JUi^ormia. 

O. flUfbrmla (thread-formed), jd, white, with a tfim of blue ; 
peduncles many-flowered, longer than the leaves. May. 1. with 
usually two or three pairs of linear, bluntlsh, puoesoent or 
dotted leaflets. Stem tetragonal. A lift. South Europe, 1816. 
Sm 0. oanaaeana. (B. M. 3117.) 

O* FlaOBail (Flsoher’sX A synonym of Vioia aicula, 

O. flBOOidna(flaeeid).* /t, purple ; vexillum with two prominent 
obtuse teeth near the middle, which embrace the inner petals : 
pedundes terminal or axillary. May. I, remote, spreading, of 
two or three pairs of opposite, very long, linear, attenuated, 

{ (labroos leaflets, dark green above, paler beneath; sttoules 
a^, seml-sagittato. Stem erect. A 6fl. Croatia, Ac. (B. M. 
2937, under name of 0. atipulaeaua, and wrongly ascribed to 
North America.) 

O* Unratna (hairy). Jl. red: racemes axillary, twice os long as 
the leaves, few-flowered. May. L ovat^ acute, with parallel 
nerves. A Ift Thrace, dc., 1822. (B. ik. 2346; S. B. F. G. 
ser. ii. 302.) 

O. lutens (yellow). JL yellow; peduncles elongated, many- 
flowered, about equal in length to the leaves. June. {. with 
three to five pairs of elliptic-lanceolate, mucronulate leaflets, 
which are glaucous beneath. Stems simple, angular. A 1ft. to 
2ft. Europeri769. (L. B. C. 783; B. B. F. G. ser. ii. 116.) 

O. nlgcr (black), d. purple: peduncles many-flowered, longer 
than the leaves. June. I,, leaflets elliptic, mucronulate, with 
rimost parallel nerves. A ^t. Europe (Britain). (B. M. 2261 ; 
S^ Kn. B. 407.) 

O. paanonloiia (Hungarian).* Jl, very variable in colour, ranging 
from white and cream tinged with rose, to purple and white and 
yellow ; pedundes many-flowered, longer than the leaves. May. 
(. with two or three pairs of linear, mucronate leaflets. Stem 
simple. A 1ft SouthEurope, 1^. (J. F. A. 39 ; S. B. F. Q. 22.) 
O. p. vaarlna (yarious-floweredx JL with the standard rose- 
coloured, and ^e keel and wings yellowish ; peduncles many- 
flowered, longer than the leaves. May. L rith three or four 
pairs of linear-lanceolate, mucronulate leaflets. Stems simple, 
Mgalar. h. lift Italy, 1759. (B. M. 675.) 

O. BcaalUfdUiu (stalkless-leaved). Jl, purple, in few-flowered 
racemes. May. t, leaflets narrow, dark green, almost sessile. 
A 1ft Greece, &a, 1823. (B. M. S. F. O. 692.) 

O. vartegatiia (variegated). JL finely variegated, small. Early 
summer. L with two or three pairs of lanoedate leaflets. Stems 
simple, flexuous. h. 1ft. Europe, 1821. (S. B. F. G. ser. tl. 28.) 
O* venma (spring).* JL purple and blue, with red veins, the ked 
tinted with green, the whole changing to blue, second, nodding; 


(B. Mr681; S. F. G. 691.) 

OBONTXBB. A tribe of Aroidew (Araeeea), 


O&OHTXinS (the old Greek name for a plant said 
to grow on the banks of the river Orontes). Obd. Aroidece 
(Araeaca), A monotypio genus, ths speoies being a hardy 
aquatic perennial, with a deep rootstock. This should 
be planted in open water, from 6in. to 12in. beneath 
the surface. Propagated by divisions. 

O. aailBtloiiiii (aquatio). Jl, perfect, crowded all over the narrow 
spadix which terminates the dongated scape ; lower ones with 
six concave sepals and six stemens. upper ones with four ; spathe 
incomplete and distant May. /r. a green utiide. I, entire, 
ohlong, nerved, long-petloled. North America. (H. B. F. 19 ; 
L.Br6.«2.) 

OaOTBOKA. Included under XaiwltU (whieh 

M(). 

OBCmumuS. Inolnded under Ximetei (wUoh 

aee), 

OBOBTZiVM (from oroa, a mountain, £nd ayUm^ 
wood; referring to the habitat). Obd. Bigwmiaeem, A 
monotypio genus, ike species being a glabrous stove 
tree, which requires almost unlimited root space for its 
euoocssfnl cultivation; it does best when planted out in 
a wall-drained, prepared border of turfy loam, leaf mould, 
aad sand* and the long ihoota trateed near the glass. 
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Prc»pag»ted hj imported laede; or bj enttiiiffi, etniok 
m boMom heat. 

O. IndlmuBi (IndtanV JL whttleh, itriped vtth porplo, lem, 
foetid, dispoiad in long, terminal racemee ; ealyx laigia tobniar* 
campannlate ; corolla tabe broad, obliquehr campanniate, and 
dllaM at throat ; limb bilabiate. L onmnle, lam. bl> or lari* 
pinnate : leafleto entire, ahinlng. k, 40ft. In^ ana we Malaiaa 
Archipeiai^, 1775. Btn. CalomiUkn fadfea. 

OKPKXVM (named after the mythologioal peraonage, 
Qrphena). Oad. CFentianes. A monot^io genua, the 
epeoiea being an ereot, greenhonee ahnib. For onltnre, 
ace Chiroaia. 

O. fttitOMona (ihnibbn ledt^ehowy. In tern^, le^ 
eymee ; calyx loose, tabtuar: lobes oblong, obtuae, erlthont keele: 
corolla tube short, sub-rotate. I sessile, linear or oblong, 
thiekista. A. 1ft to 8ft O^ie of Good Hope. (B. M. 87, TOT, 
818, all under Chinnia.) 

OBPXHB. Fee Sednm Tolepliiiim. 
0&BX8-S00T. The root of Jri$ fiortniina. 
OBTQZStfZA. Included under PoPtMt (whloh sea). 

OBTOZSKA. TZIJiAirDSZOZDW. Am JBoli. 
moft OrtgrioaiL 

OBTBOOSBA8 (from orthot, straight, and 1e$ra$, a 
horn; referring to the appearance of the outer sepals). 
Ord. Orehufam. A monotypio genus, ihs species being 
a greenhouse, terrestrial orohid, requiring treatment 
similar to BIm (wUeh sss). 

O. SOlnadrl (Solandei^eX A In a many-flowersd rseems, tin. 
long ; perianth greenlsh-yeliov, iln. long ; lateral eepals Ain. long. 
L fljifonn, with long, sheathlng^ ba se e , rarely linear. A lit to 8tL 
AasttaUaandNew^alaad. (F.AO.l.) 

OBTHOCBZLBS. A synonym of SMophia, 

OBTKOPOGOV. A syiM»yn nf 
(which ass). 

OBTBOPnnUL Faa Zmelit 

OBmOS. In Greek compounds, this term eignlfles 
straight. 

OBTBCMnPBOV (from erikea, etralght, end mphont 
a ennred tube ; aUnding to the tube of the flower). Okd. 
Labiatm, A genus comprising about sixteen speoies of 
stove or greenhouse perennial herbe, sub -shrubs, or 
rarely shrubs, mostly natives of the Bast ladies sad tlis 
Malayan AroMpelago, two or three being found in tropical 
Africa, and one extending from Malaya into Australia. 
Flowers pedicellate, slender, or showy; corolla tabs ex- 
sorted ; limb bilabiate ; stamens four ; whorls commonly 
six, rarely two to four-dowered, in often elongated, distant 
or rarely crowded raoemea The undermentioned (pro* 
hMj the only species in cultivation) thrive in a oompost 
of sandy loam and flbry peat. Propagated by onttings, 
made of half-ripened shoots. 

0*laoarvns(iiieitrved). Apalssssrist: cetoIlavllloaatRSiirfed, 
tbries as hmg as the calyx : Up spresdlng; whorls sob>sscunA 
May. L pstlolsts, ovate or cbiong, erenita pubssosat. Stem 
procumbent at Irnsa ascendent. A lA. Bsstem Indto, 1MB. 
itore evergreen. (B. 173 ; B. M. 3847.) 



OBTKOB CTKM A, A synonym of PsatM (iriiich 
sss). 


OBPBBOMAirTBini (from orikros, mcmlng, and 
antkos, a flows? ; the flowers expand early in Mw day). 
Orp. iridsca A genus oomprtrisg seven species of 
greenhouse hsrbaoeons psrsnnisls, mivei of &e Andes 
and extra-tropical regions of South Amsrioa, or.of Western 
Australia. Flowers often two to many to a i^atbe, iRSVy 
shortly stalked; perianth tube short, mnerimss very 
short; lobes ovate or oblon<^ spieadi inftoiuso««ce 


Orthrouaatliua^cpAftiMied. 
terminal simple oib branched- Leaves Uneair m nur- 
rowly-ensifonn, rigid or grais-Hke, equiisnt at bsee of 
stem; spathes oblwg, sessile or pedunoulata lUiiaomes 
woody, very short. The species mentioned belovr thrive 
in a cold oonservatory, and in such a struoture do bust 
planted out If, however, it is nsoeasary to grow them 
in pota nie turl^y loam and leaf mould, and hunirs iuffl* 
oient drainage. Pzopsgated by dlvisloB of tbs tufted 
rootstocks. 


l>Ke8dmboimoaulB (Ohtmboiaso). jL is a.te t 
paniolA which overtops the root leavas ; Ilmb-laantl4hsp4 
deep. 1. distleboiiB, grass-UkOi 1ft or mors hmA aoUts. 
Peru, 187A 


O.multuioriui(inanyflowefed). AMabsantlfiiltk^blseqidenr; 
perianth segments ofste-oblong, uniform ; stunsne UtfUth nsiger 
wm the styla Bfay to July, t llnssMsUOnm abqj^ equaTto 
the scape : msigins ghihrons. A 1ft Anitraua, IBB iB. B. 
lOBO, ander aims of sUytinekSim egeaeuNi.} 


OBVJLLA {said to be from Omls, the French neaie 
for tl^ Clary — Balvia Ohd. LMaim, A 

monotl^o genue, included, by Hentham tad Hooker, 
under Lamiwn» The spedes ia a hardy berimoeous 
perennial, of eaay culture. It thrives in a oommon aeti, 
ia any sheltered situation. Prmgation may be effected 
either by seeds or by division of the roots in autona. 



OBTBA (derived firom the Arable name, Frus). Bice. 
Stn. Podia. Obp. Gramifieda A genus of stove, marsh- 
loving, rather tall grasses, all Bast Indian, Veariy 
twenty species have been desoribed; seawety flve, how- 
ever, are at all distinot, and these may probably be 
reduced to varieties of 0, sativa, Spikslets flat-oom- 
prsssed, oas-floweied; glumes four^ the two outer ones 
very snttU, soale or bristle-like ; the two upper ones oom- 
plieate - oarinate ; pauide terminal, narrow; brandios 
slender, ereot, eub-floxnous, often long a^ oU^tly 
braaolied. Leaves long sad flat. 0. saMva, the wdl- 
known rise of eommeree, luppUes food for a grea t er 
number of human beings than are fed on the prodnoe ef 
any other known plant. It is the prindpal, and often 
the only, food of the inhabitents of Chi^ India, and 
the ida^ of the Msliiyan Arobipelsgo. The plantn )mve 
no hooctioultnral vslne. The|Lace easily grown, and do 
best when the pots are plnngsS in tanks ia which tyopisal 
aquatios ars enltivated. 


OtABBOBAlTOB. ffss Xadhura awmiitlBoa. 


OM M OKXJl (named after Fetw Osbeok, t79B^18fl3, 
a Swedish dergyman and naturalist, author of ^]>s|^bodc 
Defer en Ostendyok, resa,** 1767). Obb. MtiU Mm upt m. 
A genus comprising about thres doseii spsdes of ' huB^ 
some stove herbs, sub-ihmbs, or dmtbs, often seeet and 
setose, natives of the Bast Indies, Ohlna, tiie 

Malayan Islaads aad Australia, one being lon^ mwdea* 
Flowers pink, violst, or reddish, showy, iarmlnal, lolllaiy, 
oapitate or panioulate; ostyx soaly or pfloaet petda flve, 
ra^y four, obovate, often dilated. Lei^sdnd criao eoUA 
sessile or petiolate, three to sevon-iiarad, euMre, or 
tardy sormlated. For oulture, see flgolBffli)BaB»^ 


spodoB here enumerated are probhbty the eaty caea yet 
Introduosd. 


O. aapava (ronghx of godwr. A synonym of Ot. 



hslfy on^.^ mmess. thtss to flfausrted.: Aflfh 

8hi&. (B. M. 6086, irndfr uamo d Uffosa) 

O. ^ httffs 
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Oli)Meld«r-eontini46(Z. 

xotmdbd, imreadiiig. June. 1. opposlte,lM8Bile, lanceolate, often 
marked 'intli kwwn epota. Stem 4ft blah, erect branched. 
Nepaul. 1888. Shrub. 7 h. E. F. 31.) 

It flu fllMlIOM (wbite-flowered). A pretty white-flowered form. 
(3. S. 1475.) 

O* VflfTtlMlfl (amallJeaTed). A nearly eeseile, uaually three 
together ; calyx tube and teeth with etalked. stellate, rufous 
haua ; petals rose^lonr. rather lai^. July and August. I ovate, 
■ub-acute, rather reflexedj three-nerved, nearly sessile, atrlgose. 
A 1ft. to 2ft OeyloB, 1799. Shrub. (B. B. 566, under name 
of 0. siykNKM.) 

Q. rofltnttflfbeakedX* A rosy-pink, with long, curved, projeotfjaig 
anthers, ana dlroosed in terminal cymes. 1. oblong-lanceolale, 
aoundnate, baUaH nearW sesatle. Stems quadrangular. Bengal, 
1861. Shmb. (B.M.66m) 

0» m Men adn (ruddy), fi, deep pur|de, terminal, on very short 
stalks, solitary or aggregate ; corolla 21il across ; anthers yellow, 
t oblong, acute. Ceylon, 1865. A very handsome shrub. 
(B. M. 399.) 


O. flthllatA (starred). A corymbose t calyx tube elongated; 
petals four, violaoaous: anthers yellow. July and August. 
I petlolate, ovate-lanceolate, acuminate, five-nerved, beset with 
stiff hairs on both surfaces.^ 8ft India to China, 1820. Shrub. 
(B. B. 674.) 

O, Wlfllltlaaut (Dr. 'Wight’s). A purple, large, fugacious, in close 
he^. 1. ovate, small, hairy. Stm hairy. India, 1863. Plant 
eieot suflruticose. 

Ow fl«grlfliilO» (Cingalese), of lindley. A synonym of 0. parid- 

fMa, 

Any of the Willows that are grown for the 

sake of their long, flexible shoots, whioh are largely used 
for basket-making, Ao.— gnd almost any of them may be 
tuned to thla aocount-~-are called Osiers. Some of the 
species, however, are mnoh superior to others, and pro- 
bably the one most extensively grown for the purpose 
above indioated is BdUa vimmaUs. Though this is a 
moistue-loving plant, It will not snooeed in ground 
ohazged wititi stagnant water ; and if it is desired to i^ow 
it, with a view to profit, the ground should be drained 
to a depth of 18in. or Sfft. Open drains, about 1ft. in 
width, will do, but those must always be kept clear. 
Trench the land 1ft. or so in depth, and insert tho 
ontMnga, in rows, 18in. apart, allowing a 
space of 12in. in the rows. February is, 
probably, the best time for planting. An 
acre of land will take about 28,000 cut- 
tings. Cut the shoots— not later than 
Vebraary — as close to the ground as 
praotioablo, and keep down weeds by 
hoeing, Ac. If these are allowed head- 
way, Ihe Osier crop will be materially 
affected. 

A S3^onym of Von- 

Mt (which ms). ^ 

„ _ I (from osms, perfume, 

•fld anfhos, a flewer; in allnsion to the 
fragrance of the flowexa). Obd. Olsacem. 

A amall genus (about seven species) of 
hardy,, or nearly hardy, glabrona shrubs MR 

or trees, natives of Korth America, ^ 

Slastem Asia, and the Pacific laUmds. 

PLowera small, diapoaed in short, rarely 
branohed, axillary fascicles or racemes j 
lobas of corolla fou, imbricated. Drupe ^ 
ovoid or globose. Leaves opposite, ever- * 
green, entire or dentate. For odtue, 

MS OAfla (under which the species are 
sometimes blaasifled). 

H, ABOiarleaaflfl (Ametlcaii). A in thrses, 


Osmaathiu-^on^inBsd. 

somewhat resembling a Holly. Japan. A very handsome, 
evergreen shrub, varying oonBiderably in tlie size and toothing 
of the leaves. (Q. C. n. s., vi. 689.) 0. is a form with 

smaller leaves, and of more dense, comr^t habit; of this, 
there are several variegated forms In cultivation, which may 
cuttings, but ore more rapidly Increased by 
fting on stems of Privet. 0, myrtifoUw is a fixed sport, of 
ise habit, and with rigid, spineless loaves. 



Fiq. 780 OsMANTHUS PiiAORANS, showing Habit and detached 
Tip of Flowering Branch. 

0* fraygraaa (fragrant).* A yellowish, or almost white ; pedicels 
one-flowered, axlllaiy, and lateral, aggregate from scuy buds. 
June to August, t, elliptlo-laiiceolate, a little serrated, 2in. 
long, acuminated, shining above and paler beneath, h, 6ft. to 
10ft. Japan, China, Ac., 1771. A very handsome shrub. See 
Fig. 780. (B. M. 1552 and L. B. G. 1786, under name of Olea 
/raoraru,) 










ahncit iMumes thyrse xa^er compound, 
fflUlMy/ nartow. June. /r. punle. globose, 
oontBlniifg an edible imk I ewpao-Ianceo. 


'.lato, about 4in. long, rather oortaoeous, 
fflnmg* BnmaliM |TOyr tetragonal. A Oft 
ntntti A iu et i pa, 1768. Tree. 

Oi MlMUtot A wUt*. 


Fia 781. ueuuaDi^ CJN^AJlloH£A (see page 630X 
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MMODX 17 M. A Bynonym of CHiOfmiodiiiai (which Otmuid^-'ean^iMd. 
we). 

OWTOBA (from Oamunder, another xuime of the 
Bcondinavian god Thor). Obd. A small genus 

(about half‘a>doaen apeoies) of handsome, greenhouso or 
hardy ferns, hardly at all tropioal. Sori qnite distinot 
from the leafy part of the frond, forming a panicle made 
np of oopionB, thyrsoid olnstors. The species in onlti* 
tation are generally known as Flowering Ferns, and, 
with the exception of 0. yaoontea, are particularly suitable 
for the hardy femeiy. They thrive best in a compost 
of turfy loam and peat, to whioh some river sand may be 
added. See also Tama. 

O. dnnamomwi (cinnamon).* sti, densely tufted, the barren and 
fertile ones distinot torren fronds simply pinnate, 2ft to Sft 
long, tin. to Bin. broBd, having sttpes from 1ft to loim ; 
pionfe close, llgulate-lanoeolate, din. to 4in. long, fin. to Im. 
broad, out down nearly to the raohis. /ertiUfrimds much 
tmaUerjplnnte lanoeolate. Canada to Orsgon Mountains, Japan. 

Ac., 1772. Young pljmts densely deified with ferroginoua 
tomentnm. See Fig. 781 (page 529). Of this handsome species, 
there is a variety, Imown as ttnouitota, which Is smaUer In all 
its parts, and with darker fhmo^ than the type. * 

O. ClaytOPlana (Clayton's) * stL tufted, 1ft. or more long, 
tomentose when young, fnmds 1ft. to 2ft long. Bin. to IBIn. 
broad, the upper, oentral, or lower fdnnie fertile ; barren pinna 
lanoeolate, 4in. to Bin. long, lln. or more broad, cut down nearly 
to the raohis ; fertile pinna similar, but shorter; pinnules dense, 
cylindrical North America and Himalayas, 1772. A very 
beaurifnl species. Syn. 0. intsrrupUs. See Fig. 782. 

O. laterrupta (interrupted). A synonym of 0. Claytoniema. 

O. Januiloa (Java).* sti tufted. Bin. to I2in. long, flim, erect, 
naked fronds 1ft. to 3ft long, ttn. to broad, simply 
pinnate, the lower or oentral pinna fertile ; barren pinna 4in. to 


Bln. long, iiu. to broad, cuneate at the base, and often 
slightly stalked, the edge entixe or sharply t 
pinna shorter, made up of nnmeroos dose, nut i 


toothed; fertUe 

. __ , t distinot oblong, 

sessile dusters. Kamschatka to Java and Ceylon. Greenhouse. 
SYNS. 0. Prctfliam and 0. VaeMliL 




FlO. 783 POBHON OF FBRnUE FrOIIO Of Owifinw 
BBQAL18. 

Oi.rogrtig (royalX/ Boyd di tofted, IMn. to Ifitn. Umg, 
to, ei^, naked, fr^ at to 6ft Im* lit or move b^, 
Up toi^the apex f ertUe ; barren pjamTOn. to I8I11, long, Uil 
to 4fn. broad: itinnnlM euellA nr iSlehU* 


uuou m 

Qopioiis panicle. «««.. 

kimwn to reqto any eulogy. Bee Fig, 7BA Tim fm 
snfata Is v^ desirable, and differs fto the type lit hayhigtlio 
mids of the fro^ end ell ^ nf&nM an«i» 

o. (TsdMH^s), A synonym of 0. ietufriW. 


no. 782. OSMUNDA CUnJIpIANA. 


, (nunod ofter Pen Aatmio do la Owt oiioo 
Phraotw of die Botaoio Oardea aB Havoaiilh^ CMiiah 
Stn. Boqrma, Obd. Maehmaem A vathiy . laM 
geims (shout fortj i^ie<dM) of stove shroh# or Wo* 
ttnibs, oouffned to tropioal Ametloa. Fbwe9|.,h|itt^ 
waiU, oywose or pasioiilatej peis^ lour, Am 

Leaves pedolate, oppodte, and 
la^, entire or sUghily toothed^ . Uo 

0. 


0» FroillMM (Fred’s). A synonym of 0. iatttnioa. 
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JtHMUnQD* Beoomd like bone— hard, brittle, aod 
mim id Mtm \ e l^eaoh etone 
iMWJiWOMMIVlt (from oefeon, a bone, and 
iUftfem, a eaed t mfexrinir to the hard&eee of the eeed) 


Osteoeg^6nBiiitt--eont«nued. 
brandhee, pednnonlate, eolltarj or looselj panionlate 
Involnore oampaanlate or (mb-hemiepherioA , reoeptaol 
flat or convex. I^iavea alternate, or rarelj oppofittc 
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MTBTA (the old Greek name uied by llieophrMtna). 
Hop Hornbeam. Oed. Corytae««. A email genue (two 
epeoiee) of bardy deoiduoae treea, dloeely allied to Car* 
pitmB in foliaget bat having the female flowere in terminal, 
drooping catkins, eaoh iholosed in an inflated involucre. 
They are inhabitante of North temperate regione, one 
being American. Both the epeoiee are beet grown from 
imported eeedis — for these do not appear to become 
ripened in this ooantiy— or they can be grafted, usi^ 
the oommon Hornbeam as a etook. Almost any soil will 
snit them. 

O* carnliillblto (Hombeam-leavedX Oommon Bop Hornbeam 
jH, greenish-white. May. L ovate, acute. A 30ft. to 40ft South 
Surope, 1724. Syn. 0. vulgaritiot WUldenow). (On. zIL 378.) 

WBlgarla (oommon^ of WiUdeUow. A synonym of 0. carpinu 


D. TllgiaiOE (Virginian).* A greet 
like, full grown in August u ofate- 
to^ fiastem United States, 1008. 


. greenish-white. May. 
ofate-obioag, acuminate. 


08WSGO TSJL 8m Konarda didyaa. 

08YBI8 (the old (3reek name need by Bioeoorides). 
Poet's Cassia. Oan. Btmtalacam. A amidl genus (five 
or six species) of greenhouse evergreen glahz^ shrahs, 
natives of Sonth l^ope, nearly the whole of Africa, and 
the East Indies. Flowers small, Bnh>dioBoions, peduno^d ; 
the mides in a few-flowered, lateral raoeme; the ferale 
flowers sometimes solitary. Fruit drupaceous, one-seeded, 
crowned by the limb of the perianth. Leaves narrow 
or ovate, alternate, entire, papery or rather thick. The 
undermentioned speoies, probably the only one intro- 
duced, thrives best in a sandy-loam soil. Propagated by 
cuttings of ripened shoots, inserted under a bund light, 
in spring. 



Fie. 766. nnwnuiie Baaivcu op Osmm ataa. 


O. albafwhlta). A white, pednnco^ upon the bmaditati. 
July. A drupsceoos, red, about tbo siBe,<rf aj^ t alti^^ 
iinear-lanoeohSeT^ long. Atom roundlth^LgMtPd. A3g. to 
4ft. Meditenrsiiaan regfon, 1783. See Fig. 786. (S. F. 0. 864.) 
OTACAVnrai (iroas otm, otoi, an ter, and ocofithoc, 
s thorn; in allusion to the prickly leaTsa)- Oan. Acoif 


Otaeaatline— continiMd. 

thoeem. A small genus (two species) of handsom^ereot, 
branched, pnbesoent, stove herbs or aub-shruba, natltes 
of Sonth Amerioa. Flowers white or bluish, s^wy, 
solitary in the axils, sub-aessile t ooroUa with a long tu^ 
and a bilabiate limb. Leaves entiM or toothed. For 
culture, AnaUia. 

O. ossruleiu (aky-blue). A bluish purple, flattlsh, dispoeed 
around the eboot, axiUary in the few uppenuost leavee* a op- 
y^t^ ofate>acmnlaate, strongly eerrated. Brasil, 1668. (g.a.S. 

0TAKXXT8 CXSSTVUT. A oommon name for 
Inocarpw 9duli§. 

OTAKJBZTS HTATUB. See Soouriaoga duris- 
jaa. 


OTAVBBA. A synonym of Gfeodorum. 


OTAVmini. A synonym of Btotie. 


OTXB&A (said to be derived from the Japanese 
name of this shrub). Obd. Jlieimm. A monotypio genus, 
included, by Bentham and Hooker, as a speoies of Hex, 
(whioh MS for oulture). 


O. Japonlca (Japaneae). JL white, aadliary, aggregate, on pe- 
duneiee half a Ime loiiji ; corolla white, with four ovate, obtuse 
petala. L alternate, petiolate, ovate, obtuse, entire, giabroue, 
coriaoeoua, spreading, Itin. long ; petioles semi-terete, glabrous. 
8tem shrubby; brauohei purple, striated, terete. Japan. 


OTBOVVA (the old Greek name used by Diosooridest 
from ofhone, linen ; referring to the soft, downy plothing 
of the leaves). Bi^wort. Xnolnding Poria. Syn. Arie- 
tofela. Obi>. Comporihs. A large genns (about eighty 
speoies) of greenhouse or nearly hai^, glabrous sh^bs, 
snb-shimbB, or herbs, oonflned to 8oi^ Africa. Flower- 
heads yellow or rarely bluish, mediocre or small, pedunou- 
late, ooiymbosely panioulate or aolitaty at the tips of the 
brakes; involucre oampauulatc or hcmispherioal ; rc- 
oeptaole or oonvex, naked or foveolate. Leaves alter* 
note or radical, entire, toothed, or disseoted, often some- 
what fleshy. Cthonnas are of the easiest cultivation; 
they rsquke a thoroughly well-drained, porous soil— 
provided the drsiuage is perfect, the nature of the 
sofl is almost immaterisl. They are readily propagated 
by cuttings. The speoies here desoribed ace those best 
known to oultivatioia. 


O. lunpiloximmlto (sfccin-crseplng). AJMs solitary. May and 
June. L ampleriimul, obl<^, enure or dentioiuate. Btcu 
shrubby. Boot tuberous. (B. M. 1312.) 

O. oagnpsa (flsshy-lsavedl JL^ktad* yellow, in a few-headed sub* 
eorymbose paniole ; pedicels very long. f. linear-terete, fleshy, 
acute, tapering at ban. h. 8 Iil 1867. Spb-shrab. 

O. Ohiiirfftilla (Wallflowerhnvedli A synonym of OttcnnciMii 
sScifVcUa. 
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dofUtfUMd. 

(thtek-leafed).* A.A«<k«i few. tennln^. itib-coiTm. 
bote : pedloela verj long, and deader. A wry pretty trailer, and 
fufttable forgrowliki in a bMiket See Fig. 786. 

O. dnitl 01 lMa<toothed). JL-headt diapoied in terminal panicles. 
April to July. 1. oblong, denticulated, glabrous, attenuated at 
bMe, ampimacauL AflL 1774. SbrubT <aM.1979.) 


0, 3ps0llaaSit (oombdeared).* A-Aeods solitary, twice or thrice as 
longastbelMves, May and -June. i. pinnatliid, Wormwood-IUce, 
hoary; segments linear, psralleL A 2ft. to 3ft 173L An 
interesting, shrubby planti readily known by its copious, soft, 
whitish Mbenoenee. The oorrect name of this u Xwryopt 
pMUnahu, (B.M. 306.) 

O* piniinta (j^nnatoX JL^htadt, ray florets neatly rolled back at 
night, Mpandiag In the morning. Iday. (. glaucous, obonte, 
very obtuse, some quite entire, others pinnatlfld, with entire, 

^ -X 

OttnvliMFfA (three-nerred). /L^htadt few or seferal, loosely 
eorymboee; pediceli very long; involucral scalee and rays about 
five, t orowded towards the apices, obovato, obtuse, tapenim 
at base Into a slender petiole. Stem short, sub-simple or forked, 
shrubby oarnose. A mi. 1862. 

0« tnlMroam (tubevous-rootedl /.-Asodf solitary, rather large, 
terminal. August t, radical ones petlolate, broadly ovate or 
obovato : stem ones few, ovate or oblong. Boot tuberous. 1842. 
Herb, (k M. 4038.) 

OTHOmOMXS (fKxn OiHonna, and opsts, like ; in 
aUnslon to the reaemblaaoe whioh eziste between the 
two genera), O&d. Comporitat, A genns oompyiaiag about 
eight speoiea of glabtonh, greenhouse shraba, differing 
from the allied genera, Othonna and Senecio, in the disk 
being constantly sterile. One species is North African, 
anoi&er Persian^ a third uatiTO of Soindia, and the re- 
mainder South iirioan. Flower-heada yellow, pednncn- 
late, s<ditary, or in leafy paniclea $ receptaide flat or 
sosxoely oonroz, naked. IioaTos alternate, seseile, slightly 
fleshy, glabrous or slightly toothed. 0. ehstrifoUa (pro- 
bably the only speoioe in cultivation) is a rery pretty, 
low-spreading erergreen, wirit glaucous leares. It thriree 
in aJfflost say soil, but flowers most profusely in light 
loom, and in a warm sitaation. A protection of some sort 
is reqnirtd in winter* Propagated by diTieione, or by 
euttingA 



Flo* 787. OntovNOPSts chhibifolta 



imWlL Inolnded nnder PoUvgoBiini (whioh see). 

A genne of beetles, belong- 

, I |toQp of Wi Is, with short besike, and long- 
elbowodi^ dttteaniB, inserted In front of the 

eyeti welMeMid dlytra, eddbred together, vrith nenally 
ten tows di tmSd, shsUoir jfte or dote along eaoh, no 
winge, nnd ibnpte dnwe* Aere are numerone epeoiee, 
mmj shout ila« to tin. kmg, by hslf as mnoh 
, broi^* Oite ^ ^ wFt exoeed tin. in length* 


OF Horticulture. 

Otiorliyiioliiu— ccnftnued. 

They axe all black or brown in colour, with the legs in 
some black, in others dull red. They are so much alike 
that it is very difficult to distinguish some of tee 
species from eaoh other. The following are among tec 
more destmotive kinds: 0. picipes (the Pitchy-legged 
Weevil), tin. long, pitch-brown, or eorth-ooloured, with 
tee upper surfaoe tuberded, and sprinkled with minute 
pale grey or yellow scales. Eaoh dt in the rows on the 
elytra has a whitish scale, like the pupil of the eye, in 
tee middle. The lege and antennie are usually rather 
paler than the body; eaoh thigh is toothed. 0. raucuf 
is muoh like tee in size, but may be distinguished 
by a slight ridge down the middle of the thorax, the 
dots of tee elytra being deeper, and not having white 
scales, by the black body being olouded with yellow and 
grey pubesoenoe, and by the red-brown legs and antennm, 
and the unarmed thighs. 0. svlcrUua (the Black *^100 
Weevil) is blaok or dark brown in colour, with greyish- 
yellow tufts of hair on the deeply-furrowed elyti^ The 
thorax is coarsely tuberoled, and has a slight furrow 
down tee middle; the beak is deeply grooved, and the 
thighs are toothed. This insect measures about fin. in 
length. 0. t 0 nebrieom$ (the Bed-legged Garden Weevil) 
is ^d to be one of tee most destmotive, as well as the 
largest species of tee genus, being abont iiii. long. It is 
at first blaok, dotted with tnfts of delicate yellow down ; 
afterwards glossy. The elytra are only slightly striated ; 
the legs are red-brown or chestnut, and the beak is notched 
at the tip, and faintly ridged. 0. ligvstici is about lin. 
to kin. long ; it is black, with greyish scales. The thorax 
and tee idmost nnstriaied elytra are finely granulated, 
and tee thighs bear a short tooth. Other species also 
have been detected injuring plants, but are less common 
and less hurtful than the above. The speoios in this 
genus are destmotive bote as porfect beetles and os 
larvfo. The beetles feed on buds or young shoots of 
Vines, Peaches, Apricots, and other ohoioe fruit-trees, as 
well as on the young shoots of Baspberries ; and Curtis, 
in **Farm Insects," . mentions 0. picipes as being very 
destmotive to Peoe, Turnips, Kale, Ao. In oonsequenoo 
of the damage done, the injured parte axe destroyed in 
a short Hme; and tee plants may be killed, or, at 
least, muoh crippled, so as to greatly dlminite their 
productiveness. Tlie larvm are frequently most injnrious 
to tee roots of plants of various kinds, such as Basp- 
berries, Strawberries, and other frait-beoring plants, as 
well as to roots of a great variety of other plants in 
gardens; e.g., Primroses, Sedums, Saxifrages, Ao., upon the 
shoots of which tec beetles lUso feed, The laivto never 
show teemselves above ground; hence, the only sign of 
their presence is the witheri^ of tee plants. They 
frequent^ do great haxm to potM plants in greenhousos. 
'ffiiey boedme pnpm about Sin. or 4in. below tbs surfaoe 
of tee soil. 

Bemediee. As the beetles are wingless, their attacks 
are usually limited In area, and the danmge can bo 
much restricted by suitable means, of white the most 
suooessfttl axe those directed against the perfect ittseots. 
As all tee species have very similar habits, the same 
method of deitmction apply to all. The beetles oon- 
oeid teemselveB by day in holes in walls, or nnder loose 
mortar and stones, among dead loaves, in tee soil, or in 
any other convenient let^tA such retreate varying with 
tee nature of the crop attacked by them, and with the 
habitat. At night, they txnne out to feed, and, owing 
to their not poBsessing wings, they require to creep up 
tee plants to arrive at tee young teoote and bude; or 
else, in the case of Vines, and other plants trained against 
wallA they may gain access to teem by crawling over 
tee Wills. Prevention may be seouved by the removal 
of ell cover, sate as loose mortax on walls, dead leaves, 
vt bark, Ac., and stopping up holes in the wells. This 
should be followed by putting a belt of soft soap, or tar 
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mixed with oil| round the tree stems, and along the 
base of the walls against which Vines and other plants 
liable to injnry are trained. Gas-lime on the's^, or 
soot or lime, would probably be of servioe, by prerentlttg 
the passage of the beetloB; and these applioations, with 
or withont paraffin or oarbolio aoid solntions, or gaa* 
water, wotdd hdp to destroy the larrm in the soil around 
the roots of plants. Where a Vine border is badly in- 
fested, the beet oonrse is to remore the soil to a depth 
of 5in. or 6in. replacing it with new material Where 
the beetles are nnmerous» and destniotive to bnds 
and shoots, it is neoessory to use means for their oap- 
tore. They fall very rea^ off their food-plante when 
these ere shaken, or when a light is bronght into their 
▼icinity. Hence, it is advisable to ley i^ths or papete, 
or to invert an open umbrella beneath ike plants, whioh 
iffionld then be shaken, and the fallen beetles swept 
together and killed by means of boiling water-; or they 
may be shaken into rough trays tarred inside. When 
plants turn sickly withont evident oanse, Investigatioa 
^ould be made, and, if larve are found, they ehoidd be 
destroyed. 


OTOCBZL0S (from out, oiot, an ear, and ehetlos, a 
Up; referring to the small, ear-like appendages at the 
base of the Up). 8 tn. Tetrapeliu* <Xd Orehidem. ▲ 
genus containing three or four speoies ol stove, epiphytal 
orchids, natives of the Himalayas and Bnrmah. Flowers 
more or leas oonspionons thiui in Ocslogytie, loosely 
racemose; eepela and petals almost equal, ^e, narrow, 
spreading ; lip sessile at base of oolnmn, laooate at base. 
Peendo-bnlbs proliferoxu, two-leaved, eontinuoadj pro- 
duced one above the olber, each snocessive one b^g 
emitted jnst below the apex of the old one, and there 
throwing out a few fibrous roots; rhisoms none. The 
two speoies mentioned bblow require en intermediate 
house, and an abundant supply of moisture when 
growing. Pot the phrate in peat fibre, pieces of char- 
coal, and sphagnum. 


JL white, in erect racemei. fila. 1 

eepaleliitesr-ianceolBte; petale linear : lateial lobeemllpellj 

aeste, middle one orate*lanoeolate. Jr one. 1. ehortly petk 

ohlong-Janoeolate, 6in. to On. long, plloste. Stem aeeendent, 
ebort, ecaly, terete. Nepatd, 1836. Syn. 

0» ftinoa<browntih). /L sweetly Mented, disposed in denie,tiiaBy* 
flowered, nodding moemes ; sepals and petab obtuse ; lip golden, 
tinged with roae; ovary, biacts, coluinn taad racbisl fusoona 
Angnst. 1. linear-laneeolate. Fseudo-bnlba 6ln. to mn, long, 
liiLthick. A81n. Nepau],184a (aM.3BfiL) 

0TO8TB KKA. Included under Hoya (whieb see). 


0TT8UA (said to be derived from Ottel, the native 
name in Malabar). 8 tk* Homaeontum. Obd. flydro- 
charidem, A genus oompri^ng six or seven Ipeoiee of 
short-stemmed, stove or greenhouse, aquatic herlMt, 
natives of tropical Asia, Japan, AustraUa;, the Has- 
oarene IslandSi tropical and sub-tropical Africa, and 
BnudL Flowers hermaphrodite, in a tubular, shortly 
bifid, soHtaiy spathe, sessile; calyx segmeuts oblong 
or linear, ri^d, membranous ; perianth segments much 
larger, broadly ovate or orbto^te. Leaves cluttered, 
some submerged on short petioles, others long-stalked, 
floating, ovate-oblong or very broadly eordate. The 
undenaentioned speite, the only onee yet introduced, 
require to be grown in a oistem or pan of water, 
placed in the stove. Propagation Is effeotsd by seeds. 


O, tafflea On^). V***ts, m faffissL nsM mmAowered 

about tin. saotr 
fibres yenow, ' 
ihisNMoiifttm i 



mem mom (Owmw smmK).. 

mm «iM7 loom Igr Wi- 
"C&Mlt Voth” Mid "dhort BwSk." wtfb 

ebaraotsrised groi^i of Moths, inoludfid mtlir ,|MAfiS 
which are populaidy known as 
beoanse of the rapid darting fflglit of moat ’tff m 
species. ' Five speoies are native & brltaiii, fftost 
Swift being the largest and most ocnspiouoitiu Vsdame 
of the white upper surfaoe of the wingn fit nils,, 
and its peculiar hovering flight in the dusk of evsniag. 
The attraction to the frequented is proMdF * 
female, ooacealed among the herbage, aWvs w]Udk Hie 
raele swings almost witii the sweep ci a pmeldau 
The popular nama of “Ghost** Is due to the eolm, 
and to the sudden dii^q^saraace of the Ineeot vrbffii it 
settles down among the herbage. 

The Swifts are readily' recognised by their aRtegnis 
being slender and very idiort, not reaoldng to the' bra 
of the thorax; and, in addition, His wtofs hfa 4ang 
and rather narrow, with a spaoa between the Inmt' aftn 
hind pairs, on each side, Just at Hte rCols. They all 
dy in the evening twilight. The lanrm are loiid» 
rather slender; and in o^onr are greyish or doll ^feHow, 
with a brown head, and a brown, bomy plkta <lm the 
baok of the second ring of the body. !Aey feed on 
the roots of many herbaoeons plan^ borrowing Into 
those large enough to allow of tkieir sntranee. They 
change, in cocoons spun in the larger, or amongst the 
smaller, roots, Into brown pupm^ with Jon# bodiis, 
strongly ringed, earii ring bearhig short stiff hsttfi, by 
mesas of wMoh the pupm push their way to the jmeMi 

the soil before the motlm emerge trom> them. 

The male Otter Moth, m fibs nsual fbrm, «• ^detad 
above, has ell Hie upper surfaefi of Hie wliigo stlfeiy-' 
white, with brown frfaiges; but, in the S heHs a d IsiiHOi^ 
varieties oeour that riiow aU transitions in oricnr 
between the ordhuny male and the female. The female 
reaches about 2|in. or fifin. la spread of wings, while 
the male averages only i^out ffin. The front wings of 
the female are yrilow in oolonr, with tnegnlw 
and a broken band near the hind margin^ briek4ledl 
the hind vrings are dnQ leaden-grey fit Hie base, taw^ 
near the margin. The larvie iff the Otts^ Moth, 
probably' of the oommon Swift also, fiometimes eat xeoii 
of Hops, and of a few garden Itekv bat^ fdrtnneM^, 
seldom prove very injurious. The cw tiga fif wir 
presonoe is the witbei^ Of Hie jpSiwts Without vttibla 
cause. *. ^ f , . . 

ffemediet. The roots sheriff be iiesmineff, mbA the 
iorvm of every kind In or ^^pem ran shl^riff he 
destroyed. Probably, eomknur ef. pri ^ 
add, or of other ins6ctiafde% ^ 
if the plants were watered ifHOi 

OTTIUH- A synonym of Aeee. \ 

OUILXHIA (Bo.oaUed in hononr 
of the Falkland lelands, friiffi whons C 
the plant)* Stk. JHehmmL Cm. ^ , 

genus eomprising about ehffiteen s^eriefiifif ^ 

hardy perennial herbs, ram^ wOody kt Jli hafifflT 
natives of New Zealand or TasmenkL fad'^Hit reiH 
the Andes or Antecotlo of Som Attier^ * ^ 
often searlet or 'pink, WhesM, meei^. 
sriitaryi eoapee bnmieate; one or «a«#ifm 
ohiefiy radical, peticledifirrate w entins; 4 
tery omamenitt |huit fisr growing lay 
a moist and twedt eoHt ws^ dni&esL > 
must endnse expos u re to hot ^ 
is a dow emldoe oneeper, swff 
in Irsquentsd parts of Hie girffam 
by diviriena of the rests, in eariy i 
wm answer to Hw oihtv fipedin 
soribed tee are Hm inffy rae aeak % i 
a. nnniilnan -rarislli^ JL torisLwIShi " ^ 


lof . 
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no m ontttttA oocoinba 

tfeMakod witli Amp blood* 

to * juapo^ L omte, ooanoly 

Oldllt 1M& A taaodooiiio spodoa 

0niiOVn^iMi3UL a ^ftumpa. of UMuria (w^iioli 

0OinSJdRIBA (ffom Ouotraiidratio, iti natxTO 
um^ id Hlfniiy W«ta?7aai, the roots are edible) 
QHUOk JmadaoMA A email ^enoe of etore atioatioa, wiui 
5l|IWMplA^ rooii, now ur^uded, b/ the anihote of the 
Jphitttavnm/' under Af^otiepefow The ohiel 
utenptef iMn* Bee hi the remarkable eingnlan^ 
d the learn Wne erater m whiph the speoiee aiw gi^ 
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' own iweA 

JW obtm^% ipiVidtel 
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&eqi the lower 

miM nf the anitied itaBie (fllA 
0ih ^ the Uditllt trhii^ in tht 
, to nwh 9ea hetoats, ooneleta of 
'!|?e taMM.It to widw. the petale and 
^ It then Aen to km the 

, iSi rndf next the aftalk (o> le 

ft hMkpief hhimdod 


Orany ronttnued 

rather abruptly into a paler body <r), whioh is called 
the style, and whioh bears at its tip, and for a little 
dlstanoe down the hollow side, a part (ri) oaUed the 
stigma, suited by its etruoture to reoeive the poUett 
grains, and to permit of their fortilisiiig the omles 
throtti^ ii By oomparmg a ripe pea pod (Big 790) 



FiO 789 Pisnt mtok flower op Fba--A, From the side, 
natural aise, showing <o) Ovary (<) Style and («0 SUmna B, 
FlttU opened leniSnwhie, to show a low of Ovulev along 
the Plaeenta 0, Orens section to show position of Placenta 


with the oarpel of the flower, it will be found that the 
Ovary has inoreased very muoh in sise, and that the 
style and stigma have shrivelled to a mere shred (s) on 
the tip of the pod, but no new parts oan be dis 
tmguisheA The ovules have developed Into seeds In 
such a oarpel as a pea pod, H is not difficult to 



Fto 790 <^MAtL Pea POD natural slse. opened, two Seeds de 
veloped and remains of two unfertlnsetl Ovules 9 Benwfns 
of style 

reoogniso a groat Ukeaess to a leaf, folded along the 
midnb, so the lower surface Is outside, and the 
upper Burfaoe lines the canty, whioh is olosed by the 
intumed edges being joined 2t is now generally 
beheved that carpels are in reality leaves modifled in 
this way, and that the style is a prolongation of the 




Itfff Thfln* fl ohamber is fermsd, and in it Be 

aU tha cMes The oyules are borne along the two 
edges of the oarpellary leaf, forming a doable now, as 
may be readily aeep when n pea-pw is opekpA The 
^kmied edges ere celled the plaoCntm. The^ eBero^ 
eeeoio stmetm ef a pee-pod dlf ere dpi j in detaik from 
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thibt of a leaf, aOd the arraniremettt ol the Yeini U 
readily eeen to be eimilMr in both. Alon^ the book of 
the (dorsal entore) is a large vein, oorresponding to 
the midrib of the 1^, and along eaoh h^ of the 
placenta runs a vein, corresponding to the marginal 
arched veins in leaves, but stren^ened to give a 
branch to each ovule. The carpel Is seen, in the Pea, to 
be aitnated nearer the tip of the reoeptarie than is any 
other part of the flower. The carpels of ilctcsa (see A, 
7§1), and of Pmonia (see B, £ig. 791), show a very 
similar cross section to the pea*pod. 

The pea-pod may be tak^ as an excellent example of 
a carpel in which the Ovary is quite typically formed, 
and xemainB so thronghont its growth; bnt this simple 
stmotnre of the carpel is widely depart^ from in varions 
ways, and it is necessary to look now at some of the 
less typical forms to ascertain to what extent they 
differ from it. 

1. In most plants the pistil is made np of two, or 
more, oiwpels. These may be, as in Pwmia and 
Rawunevlut, free from one another down to the base, 
or they may be united to any extent, from near the 
base f^OHt, or altogether, to the top of the Ovary, 
and even the styles and stigmas may be complete^ 
onited to earii other. The Ovaries may be united only 
by their outer surfaces, eaoh being cloaed, and remaining 



Cross Brotion of Ovabv in Flowrr of Ooosi- 

, ! of two Carpels, jollied near thetr edm the 

edges themselvet being tnnied Inwards to form the Pla* 
cento. '*'>) Cioss Biotion op Youno Otart of Potato, 
fonned .. two Oarpeis meettiw in middle, and completely 
united Into one mass, with axUlsiy Plaeento. 


distinct from the rest internally, or they may open 
into a central spaoc common to alL Tlie ovules may be 
borne along the edges of the noighbooring Ovaries, 
either on projecting upright plates, sg., Poppy, or Uk 
rows along the Inside of the wsU of the Ovary, as in 
Gooseberry. In all these cases, it is easy to recognise 
that the compound Ovary is really made up of as many 
simple Ovsriea as there are plaoentao, and that tiie 
ovules are home on the edges of the Ovaries. This 



Via m, Tbrbk Cross Ssctions from Ovary of BYpERtcvn 
fiiitsuTUiL to ihow traaritlon in the three united GSipels, 
ftommaigfasi PJacenta in A to Ri^.17 Plaeento in 0. A 
is from upper pRrt» B from near middle, and C flrom base of 
Ovar/. 


will he^ better understood by a reference to V(gs. 798, 
798, aatd 79i. In all fresh Ovaries, cross seotlons prove 
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Onuey— continued. • 

most instructive for study. In the Primiosd ftt 
allies, there ooonrs "what is known as fic^^eentM 
plaoentation I is., the Ovules are borne or a hs^ 



Fio. 794. Cross Sbction of Ovary of Fuiwsu of lats, thqwliie 
three Gaipeli joined at oentre into a mau, lii which three parts 
a» dearly traceable, eaoh formed of two united Placfiito. 
each of which bears an Ovule. 

(plaeenta), which looks like a direct growth upwaeds of 
the receptacle; and the carpels form only a oovering to 
the head and ovules, which latter do apt adhere 



Vie. Ttt. Cross Broyion from Ovab.y of PRutROiB Vunria. 
The Carpels are completely united, and form a tiim hi the 
seoUott, quite separata from the free oentml mass of Plsoanlii 
on whidi the Ovules grow. 

to any part of them (see Fig. 798). It is not pos- 
sible here, in the flower, to toll the number of carpels 
that unite to form the Ovary, though tiio number may 



Via. 796. Cross SRcnoim of ovary of IUr CAjirioN (Xdroaif is 
muRNA>->A, from nowsr, sfaowliig five Csipahh Mnsd, as in 
/rif, into a oentml mass bearing the Placettto, Ike iarisus 
esrpeU of wbieb are Indloated bym desk lines : C^Rom haS 
grown Ovary, showing osntm! mass bssiiiis: Ovules appppMilif 
fm, as in the PristtOM ' 1 el SSltm paratBSaSie 
ssen; otherwise as la A)i 

be inferred. In Lffchnii (see Fig. TINQ, aud other C ^ , 
phyUsm, the strootnre Is almost like that of the Iw*' " 
rose in the mature flower 1 hut it i» poiijDbk to a > 
oonneetion, at a very earij stage, between the. 
and the oarpelsi and this oonoeotioiii, and the nupthbr of 
oarpels, are indicated by lines ndiamng fkom the 
of the central mass; and the nuiabiv of tw^ ot pviiit 
also indicates the number of earpOls. ^ ^Hie ' 

Ovary, when made up of two or move ca 
depends on the number, that form it, and 
in a oross seotfon of the Ovary made wimn 
8. Care must be taken not to ooufonud, 
octopound or united Ovarieii a eonditiou son 
with— idr., in ArifogaUm (see Fiff. 797), wifii 
carpel, and in Flax, with tiit Ovary oottmoied 
united oarpris — in wl^ aarii ;eavpU Se d( 
neatly ao, into two eavitiai, langilkwli#, "a, 




" An £NCYc;x>Pi9BmA 

IP ^ 

•VM^narlnii 4m ^ wrfSMW alAK ih* nldnb ol tike 
M •mAi Hp«b , 



j 8 . 11m l^ioal sfcraotiUM of the Ortry la departed 
mm itt iome pUnte, in the growth after the aeeda 
&gnii[8f aiiiimher of oroae partitaone , to that each oarpel 
k mM HP of a A>w of divinone, with one seed in 
mMtJ 


4 The t^oil dtnatta of the Ovary is, ae we have 

a at the tip of dower-etallc (reoeptaole) or^ at 
nehrmi to it than axe ^e other parte of the dower 
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Ov a ry - contwwed 

5 BtiU another mode of departure from the leaf* 
type diowe itself in many Ovanes, as the seeds ripen 
m them, dne to alterations in the texture Of their 
walls They may become uniformly hard, as in the 
Aoom, and in the HaaeUnut, or they may beoome pulpy 
inside, with a thin leathery, outer skin, as in Ihe 
Grape I or Giere may be a thin tough, or hard outer 
skin, V more or less abundant pulpy middle layer and 
a hard mner shell, known as the ** stone ” in stone-fruits 
(see Fig 799) This change is frequent both in simple 
and in compound or united Ovanes Snoh dilferenoes in 
structure are best understood with refarenoe to ths 
modes of distnbntion of the seeds 

The ripe fmlt is, in most plants, the Ovary merely 
enlarged, or ohanged Kn one or more of the ways indi* 
oated { but in some plants ike reeeptade also barges, 
either into a fleshy head, as in the Strawberry, or the 
reoeptaole onp around the Ovary, mentioned above, be* 
oomeeflediy, or, in some farm or other becomes a part 
of the fruit The methods of opening, to allow of the 
escape of the seed, differ greatly in those Oranes from 
which the seeds eaoape when ripe while one seeded 
earpelB, or su^ ae haye fleshy walls in Gie ripe londi 
tion usually do not split. The oonsideratiob of these 
differenoes idso belong more to the great snbjeet of the 
distnbntion of the seeds than to the anbjeot immediately 
under notme. 




«o Uaufntuam MomiicsnoMs or be- 
iTuiniiaL Baoxums or fLowna In eadi 
<P) Mali, 



Mfla ttumrilamM the Owy teems to 
‘ flMMk ta the ftoweiMtalk, 
^ ffM iepals, polals, and 
^ Imi uatu ftfl o b e tr v at lc i o leads 
that tho ptodtioes, balow ita 

Ml B» 0jft to Btrawbeiry), 

‘pmjr im«M the Owy (tee C 9Hg 
dlMlf ) billhNEt betoff uilted wiib it, 
tmert (alb BMdhageM* dv throughout 
lb fUt 788) (efl, Carrot Cam* 
pcejeetnig bearM It (04^ ffaehsia), 


4 ^. 






mpML Qfiat use baa been made eff 
to AMamatle Betany, tooogh abedtote 
at hte tiito to aepa^ 


Km 800 ovATB ANi> OafmiN Lisai 

OfWAVM The shape of an egg, with the broad end 
downwards. An Ovate and obtuse leaf is shown at 
Fig 800 

OTXSlkA (of LiimsBUS) A synonym of C H egodea to wi 
(whidb fss) 

OinSlML (of Bprengel) A synonym of Xm^eyMuto 
(which t$$) 

OVtSOJL A synonym of Jisstons 

OTOCD- A toUd with an ovato flgure, or ressmbling 
all egg 

OViJUL Ths name given to that body wluob 
dsvslOM into Ihs seed, aftor it has been noted en by 
toe pmlen. The Ovules sre mtotoed to toe Ovwy 
(whloh see) in sU flowering iMto eseept the OoniferQiM 
trees end shrubs, the OyoiM% so oomttoiily gsown in 
hoMkooaes, and a few otoer mostly itopioal pmuU that 
form the natural order Onetamm The ovary to almoet 
all Fhanerogama to dloeed| 10 ae to entishto eonoeal 
toe Ovulesi bat to a few (Me Wimmuftto) to to opon 
at toe top from a very eaify period. 

The Oraea are attoohed to toe plaoentot (sm Otney), 
to whieh they eie flxed by a stalk, or ** funionlua '* 
They are usni^ very amoll, and ate frequently ho 
txanslnoent aa to allow toe miorosuopie straotuxe to be 
teen, either without speetol px^imiation, or, after toytog 
them for a little tone to some fluid ($ 4 , weak eototlou 
of eenstoo potash), to lander them more trensperont. 
Others require more elaborate tMtmeiit, and must be 
sat open b^ore they axe flt to tm examtoed; but to 
iBto detaUe wooto oooupy too mash epaee The 
deeosiphlon here muet, therefore, be reetristod to one of 
toe more siiiqple forms of Ovnles, afterwards pointing 
oqt to what respests, chiefly, otoer forms depart ftom 
W type. The Ofide aeleetod m desertotout Is asm 
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Ovul*— eoniiniMd, 

that remama straight from its earliest appsaraiioe till 
its full matnril^, such as is found in the Dooks sad 
tbs Buskwheai The Ovule first appears like a small, 


riQ. 801. TBUBB STAOBS in GROWTH OF ORTUOTROPOUS OVUXJL 
A, NseeUus alone ; B, Inner Coat ; C. Both Goats growinf 
ap to cover Nnoelliis. 

rounded or egg-sliaped swelling (see A* Fig. 801), on the 
plaeenta, made up of cells alike in form and contents. 
This body is usuallj termed the “ nucleus of the Ovule t 
but the term nnoellus,** now coming into use, is prefer- 
able, ainoe ** nucleus ” should be restricted to the body in 
tkB protoplasm of living cells geneiSlly known under 
t hi n name. Sound the base of the nuoellus a cellular 
ring (see B, Fig. 801), soon begins to appear, and con- 
tinues to grow up to form a oovering around that 
body. But, while this has been growing, another cover- 
ing (see 0, Fig. 801), forms over it also from below 
upwards, and the two grow till they leave only a 
minute opening through them at the upper end (t.#., 
farthest from the plaoenta), called the mioropyle,'* 
which allows the entrance of a slender tube from the 
pollen grain. The two coverings are named the inner 
and the outer coats. At the end next the plaoenta (see 


e 



no. 002 . Oetbotropous Ovule nr Bncnoir, sbowfog Two Coats. 

Fig. 802), there is, generally, a nanower neck, er there 
may be a well-fonaed stalk, or Innioulua ; though sOnie- 
times idiere is no visible stalk, the Ovule bi^ eeatfle, 
or fixed by a broad baae. From tha woody, or flbro- 
vaaonlar, bimdia in the placenta, a braabh maa into the 
atalk of the Ovule. The part of tha Ovnle where the 
oeata are gr own to the nncellns ia the ehelaaa. At this 
pert, eepantion takee place when tim aeed ia rlpt, and 
falla ham the stalk ; and a soar ia Igft, known as the 
hQnm. In iha imosllns, a ohaage goss oa which resnlts 
in the formation of a the embryo sac v ary mnch 
largsr than the others. It lies near iSm mieropyls, from 
whlsh,^ in most Ovules, it is separated by oae or two 
leyece of cells of the naoeUns. It may bs almost es long 
as the aneellna, and may, In oonrse of growth, onudi the 
latter, until all its tissue dieeppeara 
This oell is fhU of protpi^hMm; end in the latter mi^ 
be seen saveal bodies, as foUows (ses Fig. SOtl^ t At the 
end next ihe mieiopyle art three oella, vis., two rathsr 
long ones, known as hslpsr oeDs; and, at their kmar end, 
a nmnd osU^-dhe embrjimal vealole— from whidh the 

embryo ie efterwirda developed* At the oppoaite < 

of the embiyaeee He three aneH bodiee-4he aa^podsl 
esHs— ^ was of iHileh is unknown. Thsy ere balieyed 
to fepsessnt a stniotnre that plays an iiapestaiit pagt 
in tha derelopment of Fsas sad flisir idHat, b«t, ihsit 


Omla — contiaasd. ' 

has become superseded in the higher plants, fn ths 
protoplasm between them lie one or two nuolel, ^^|kleh 
have to aulst in tfie formation of ths endoipam wk^ 



the embryo, or yoong, plant, is bsing lermad. A'bflsf 
aooonnt of the development of the Ovnle into the aasA 
will help to make theae varkms s tm st ni ea more In* 
tdUgible. 

Wm the stigma is rsady to seeeive the peUea gra^ 
ad eno of thoas is plaosd upon it^ the grain vary aboa, 
in most {dants, pashas a slender pdOen Mm betwsan 
the oeOs of the stigma, down the looae **eandADttgg 
tiaene’* of the aM*> M Into the oavtly of flm OMj, 
where it finds its way to the mioropyle of an Ornla, 
Faesiag down Me, it pMiee the tUn*eoait of Hm 
mo before it, p r sms a between the hriper eells, and f sa wtt 
tiia embryvM vaolek. It is baUsvad ftat a |iM of 
the protMasm paeses from* the tube into Osm of ths " 
helper eeUs, whioh then acts In tom npoa the vesidk,' 
The helper eeOa, and, probably, the ea t l p odal osiDaii^aO* 
appear ; and the ambryonal veolola beghn to MWf 
to be divided by eeU-wiUs, so that b mndad .fiUMg of. 
tisane is fosms^ athidhid above to a fww ft 
to a mass la some plants, osUed the Oupettast^ 
lower ronnded maM Is tlw*eiDliryei whioh tn s iea as s Jn 
slis, and shows begbaingi of tha aala and Ipavea; 0|i << 
ootyMona. Thaoa parts ean easily ba made oat ln:^s|Sgk.^ 
plaata. In the msanwhlk, altar fertHlastioa has bhat, 
efleotsd, ths anolal la the ptbtoplasla hoibi to dMMjt 
sad to form now anslil, aroand whkh ws fegie, ewl’^ 
tha ombryo-aae b aeo a es filled, more or less eoamletsl^ ' 
with otUnlar endosperm. Tm asiy ftaiippoog » 
ripenfaig of the assd <e.g., hi Bssin)i et it wfi$ jNgMijb 
aM may form a larga pert of iha aeiid 
in which oaso It U ofUa ealM the 


DaviATxovs raoM wna eaova Tm ht 


Ib • fMT iWN i» IH «Hr 

btiBf MpoMd te miVf ^ tt, «Mqr. 
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in iOOM Onto it Is tsvj tag: (see fig, 
S0O!iMe ethers do not possess it. Host Ornles hoTS 
^fdose^r edhscent to one side, the Onde being in* 



tie. MN, Anatropous Otulb of AotiCA aficata lit fiecnoM. 
Only one Cost exists on it 


Feytsd, or enetropons, es in Jdae, so ns to bring the 
ntoopyle «toe to the plnoentn, while the Omle itself 
' ftolns stnighit (see mg. 804) t other Omles see onrred 



or onm^lotfopons (see Figs. 805 end 806), ns in the 
F|i^ And In ijfohms { so thnt ki them slso the mleropyle 
Is bsdiwht aesS the phMestn, bet the fanionlns is o^ 



Wn, 6P6, IN SsenoR. showing 


, gtoMt tUlMlp to one side of the Otnle. The form 
lileoted far .toocMIen is enlled ereot, or orthotsopons 
fig. 808). At Onto of oeehids hsTS no fibro- 
vntoto ^Anws in to foideitoi 

Tto totnpeonlieritiesinoertninplbnti* 

' Ovmi Of SetokMn nlhtHn, end ooonsioDnUy in 

thtoisf S0OW orohldSi tote see two embryonsl tesielM, 
^ IP toe to embryos a«g fto la n seed. In seeds of 


Omit— oontoesd. 

Omages, of the Spiadle*tree, of Fonklns, tad of oertnin 
otor plants, it is ustthl to 8nd two, or eren three or 
four, embryoe. But thie results from budding from the 
tones of the nnoellns of seversl small oeUnto growths, 
whioh push the wnll of the embryo-sno before them, sad 
ooonpy the plnoe of the tme embryo i the letter is 
nsnn^ omahed by them, sad perishes* This ptooeas has 
been osUed Polyembryony. It is n onse of TSgetntiTe 
roftoing tme sexnnl reproduotion, sad, by its disooreiy 
two or three years ago, varions appsrsnt yomalies in 
hybridisathm haTS been explained 
The prooesaes of fertUisatiott, and of subsequent de- 
relopment, in the Ckmifers ead other Qymnospenas, are 
so dffsrsni in many respeots from those aboTe desoribed, 
as to oall for a brief notice. The Omles axe not in« 
dosed in carpels, as in other flowering {flaats; bnt in 
gmeral appearance and stmoture they do not show any 
marked peenliarito as oontrasted with the Omles A 
these plants. Tksy are orthotropons in some (Tew), and 
anatro^ns in othm (Pines, Ao*). They have on^ one 
coat. Ike oontents of the embryo-sao, and the develop* 
mint of to embryo, are markedly different from what 
we And in other Phanerogams. At an early stag** the 
aao is flUed with protoplasm, in whioh lies a 
nndsns} bnt this very soon brides repeatedly to in 
other Phanerogams to fonn to endospsim), and to sa« 
may thus become more or less foil of new oella, to 
temporary endoeperm, ranged along to wall, or ooonpy- 
ing moot of to oavity. Certain of these oells near to 
fflioropyle do not divide like to others, bnt remain 
larger than them. Baoh of tbeee large cells aftsr a 
time divides into a small oeU above and a larger one 
below. Ihe small cell may remain undivided, bnt nsnally 
divides into a rosette of four (f.y., Juniper), or into more, 
arranged In two or throe lay^i* Fin*s), forming the 
neok, or rosette cells. In eaob oase, an opening la left 
between them down to to larger oentral oeVL The whole 
body formed by to group of oella is known as to 
oorpnaonlnm. The number of oorpnaonia varies from 
three to fifteen. The pollen grain lies direotly npon to 
mioropylo, with no apparent effect, in most oases, for a 
long tims; bnt at last it pntos a tabs down to to 
embsyo-eao, wbicdi is pieroed, allowing to end of to 
tube to lie dixeotly on to rosetts oells, and tq push 
betwsen tom into the upper end of to large central 
cell. Some of the snbstanoe passes Into to latter* cell, 
part beooming diffused, and pwt remaining visible for a 
time ae an upper nnoleas ; bnt ibis nnolena afterwarda 
beoomes united with to tme nucleus of to oell, to 
form a new nnolenB. Then follows a seriss of celt 
divisions at the lower end of to oentral cell, whioh 
result, in general, in to formation of four rows of oeUa, 
Bide by side, len^wise. The lowest oeU of eaoh row 
divides, to form an embryo. Thus, it is 'to rule for 
Oymnosperms to prodnee several embryos in a seed ; but 
in most seeds oAy ons embryo U fully developed, to 
others being destroyed by pressure of to one upon 
tom. This one developed is nooxltod largely at to 
expense of to endoeperm. 

Much use is made in Systematio Botany of to diffbr* 
snoss in stmoture, foxm, and development of and in 
Ovules. 

The meaning of to lettering in to seotUms of Ovules 
is as follows: a, outer coat; 5, iniier coat; e, nuoeUns} 
d, embryo sac $ e, mioropyh ; /, stalk, or foBicnlas ; g, fibre- 
vaaonlar bundle of stalks ; k, bhalasa ; 4, plaosnra. 

OJCAICTBJB. A tribs of OemmioeMi. 

' OXJilM (from oeys , add ; referring to to taste of 
to leaves). Tuba OaaKdsw of Obd. Csfeiiiaotw. 
A very largo genus (upwards of 280 spedes) of gresn- 
bonss, haxdy, w nearly hardy herbs, sometimes stem- 
loos, with a bulbous or fiediy x^ome, sometimes 
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OxaliB— eofitiMMd. 

zantly loffratioosa. ThrB^ or four ipoolM 
ax% fonnd in m temperate regione, one or two are 
broadly diiperaed between the tropics, and the rest 
are almost equally distributed throngh South Afrioa, 
tropioal and sub-tropioal America, and extra-tropioaJ 
South America. Flowers yellow, pink, or white, some* 
times dimoridionB, regular, on axillary or radical, one or 
more flowered pedundes; sepals fire, imbricate; petids 
Ato, contorted. Leares radical or oauline, exstipidate, 
alternate; digitately or pinnately tri- to many«f6Uolate ; 
leaflets entire or emarginately bilobed. Stipules s<^e- 
like, adnate to the paries, or none. All the species 
are oS. very easy enltore, and thrlYC best in sandy soil, 
and in a warm and dry situation. They are intereethig 
and p rett y as borders to other plants, or when forming 
large masses among the latter. They are alao suited for 
pointe of rockwork, associated with ferns, cr when forming 
masses in nooks or oomers in woods, or on the turf. 
Used as edgings, from din. to 12in. apart la suffioiently 
otose for the tsller-gTowing apeoiee. The plants root last, 
and q»read rapidly. Sereral apedes are moet etteotlYe 
pot-pleats, and may either be kept under glaae all the 
year round, or laid on their site out of doom, when 
dormant, and Ihorongh^ dried off. Propagated by eeeda, 
by putthkgs, and by dirlaioiui of the root The species 
here deeoiDbed are greenhcnae pereimiala, exoept where 
otherwlee atated. 


O, Aieeteartla (AeetcmMay.* Common Wood Sond. /L white, 
beenttfullyTsinodwithpu^o; peWs ofal. blunt ; soapos longer 
than the taaros, onedowoied. flprfng. L oboordate, jnibeim- 
lons. Bool of many loalr Joints, orawliig. A. Bn. Northem 
homisphero (Britain), (Sy. Bn. B. SlOi) Of this pereniilal nedoo, 
than Is a soryiu t smst t ag hut somowhat rare wuioty, srlto deop 
nioe-puplo flowma 

0« areantte (oand-lovingl* JL bright tklotpurplo, lln. to 

, disposed In umbels of thres to ten. L of three or four 


floriiY 


hdii. OhlU, 


Balf-luurdy porsnnlaL (0.11. 


(iolttted).* if. bright nuMYe-pInk, Un. In diaineter, 

-n, ^ trlfolWlate. with 

grsen, with reddish 

^ ^ & an. Ugh. South 

IflfO. A fsiy dlsdnet pladk (B. IL tmg.) 


prodsesd in umbels, on eloufstsdeaspes. 
moedly Obeordate Itaflets, W a bmt 
maigliis. Boots t ook stout, woody, mu. \ 



VUVSa SWBWWp IPWIMHMMOW 

Maiohand AprIL I sprsadtng; leaflets 

ovita glabioua Stem 81n. to 12ln. fal^ 
annual, '(B. K. SMS.) 

O. hipsmotata (two-8potted4wpaled). 
vehis: petals tnnmla, unequauy era 
nanioulaloly ma]»4towerod, a^ (m wi 

SaeSh, smooth at 


wellastho 
smooth aboTu” ' 


Jl. IDae, with doqm 

'•^hSraiSi: 

—"iso ' 

.) 



im, 601. OacAxa Bowimu 


fL.Sewlel 

lg«go;pdi 


lequd. 



-OTomimieis. 




Fig. B. iGtS.) 

O. MpgiiiaN»GoiFs Foot A. Uollh floSb-oolour, with 


^tom, .xnpo umbolUforous, two or thraodbwerod. 

****®** oboprdatihr two-loM smSS 

mof^t dUatod. Bulb orate, triangular, A 3ia. Oips w 
Good Hope, 1767. 

Itaan^i^l^ A foUow, with obtuse^ 
riom denfcimilated petals ; soapo two, thrse, or man 
Atttanm. t, toafliM nsmly ooosUii, oboordate, flosl 

O. WHmn (dioopfaigt A yellow, at flnt droo 

b^no^ iimiij.flowoied. Sprl^ L, leaflets t 

two^lob e d L inmoth, or a littio dutaiod. k. bin. Ci^ of uooa 
Tbers Is a Tatimy,;lert^ns, haring doubleflewem- 



Hope, 171 








0.1 

obwrdate. 
iseept f 

STfo, 

O, m rnte* (rod).* a very handsome, : 
nisi, diitimislied from the type ie liavl 
Xt is a pret^ plant for edging, and for g~ 
but It inoreases so rapidly that it often 1 




lio. 606. MOiM or CBUtii CBI^axa. 


k (seolloped.peMedX 


a 


psiaB otenaM; pedunde^^ M Qr^4lSi 

SS!‘&h 'K*ii2**SSr JjJSS!2L**2S& 


(Beppds). Anwai^UO.Ukaifhi^ 
i aou 



TteMton tkaaatet»mBtkaad(UiN0M_ 

o, nwnnm tm 


' P p 


An Engygix>rsdia of Hortigulture. 


IK nUTtaf ttm fiM lodwp ; pedi^at 

ofiwwiMd« mliry. I mtHMMllA wllh mmww-laaoeolftto or 
Ebov and hahy bonirth, A SIil Oopo 


O. laaiinmtll <|M<ooloiirod> JL pal« flolh-ooloand, with reir 
Um$ EfyXhi ; pmoimIm the length of the leevee. one-flowered. 

L etnOied, eeveml at remote dletuieee* In whorls. Stem 
wmkt «i« 0 K purple, tnenohed, smooth, le^. Boots of two or 
three fasmm legs. A6ln. Onpe of Good Hope, 

IK IwooUTeflamene^* A crimson, flnelp pubesoent 

on the outside, inTge. home in umbels of about twentgr. Summer. 
L digitate : leadsfts aiiL loiig, llm btoa^ oral-epathula^ war^ at 
the edges, dark and nwttedwlth t~*‘ 

son. A 61a, to uui. .Moxioo, J4WL (B. M. 386A) 

IK ffitnpotnto (bairy-petaled). /Lt petals deep roae-oolour, 
obUgao: ped un ole elongated, termiiaied bp a maap-flowereo 
opma. I. radical, nomeroua, on loam terete petiolie : leaflets 
laiflAobeordate, with n deep notoh. Boot tnbeions and aodoee. 


laigi^ obeordate, with ndem not 
Bmos Apree and Monte TOeo. 


(B.M. mi) 


IK IfltlfliUa (broaddeaved}. A violeL a little smaller than those 
of 0, enmoMi: soapee sbt.or sefen.llow«ed. L. leaflets three, 
aenMsrhatnBmldt omacgbiatelp two-lobed, cDiated. i 61a. 


■P. Oobel^* A TsDow, gpoMed with rod; espals eonto; 

•eaaee longv^thaa the leaven Oolober a^ November. 1., 
Isafleti oheosdatek rather giaueoue beneath, h. ,Sb. ChiU, 
IflflSi. Plant •niooth,itemlesrBi>dp. (&M.gStt.) 


IK iBhnnIn (pellowlsh). A •capeeenodtowwed.lengthof 

wm two biaete a little abovethe middle. Jimnarp to 
SOjtaber. jL ob^ste, eraml^ r^. Bons. 

VoStone. Kgu. Cepe of Oood.llope, lfl2K Pleat heirp. 


ohoorda^ap- 

Maos. Aim 


Ani^nni.' IL Mniple,'ovaier mtuee. A ttm ' Cape ofG^ Hope, 
1186, Sm. ^fOftreta. 


[Nee'e gdal 
^IneaAle! 
(Bef.B. 


irons). A whStieb. minute, in- 
Lee. I trifoui^te ; leaflau 






tia 610. OxALia TBnum^ sbowfag Habit sad 
dotaohed *• 

e of 0. Ihgifwi.) 

' ^'4 



9m, SU. Buuia OP Oxsars TamanirLu, 


(ftfodeaved), A llbm w rosp-llesh-oolottred, 
...» ..jm; peduttclea oaaflowoiodideagsr than the 

loaves, fl^prtng.toantumii. I, Isaflets Ava^ear, rather entire 

k.31.. 

n*«M§(wjfa9l«2^»A IWW, tli.p.»tojr*«to(lrt : 

&i^ vs re s rrsas!sjsJnt 

naMg«f»(NihedK A synonpm of 0. weaophgtta. 
gggMktlMddiK AapBeapm of 0. khrta reiessa. 

i Pfdnn^ aiUlarp. two to six- 

'H. tialiflulifaillh IfflirtHaaTtdi.* A ImfM rod or mmllsh-vkdBt. 


O, tortaonn (twisted). A ambellato; petals ptllow, nsoally 
bordered with red. June, i, leafleie Une^ obtuin pUoee 
beneath. Stem fleahp, aealp. A Mil Chill, 18& (BjILlfliid 

O. tB h n m nn (tubewui). A, pe dun d e e umbellilerous. i., leafleie 
ovate. Stem braaeheA Boot tubereulate. AGft Bolivia, 1666. 
The tuberous roots, whea cooked, are need, bp the ChUiane, ae 
aaarlleleof food. (B. a*llfl6.> 

O. WBUttHnastS (VaUH^X* A d^ paUow, with a reddish 
streak, Jfl^oklailp on the outride, divoeed la emaU dostors on 
thoondeof the vonr long podoaoloa. Smomer. L, kofleti cordate, 
with verp xouadod lobee. A flin. to Sin. Chili, 1868. A diann- 
big, har^ aaauaL (E. G, 6Hb) 

IK snurlnMUn (variableX* A ^ podleels oquai to or 
than rim Vmm. Ootdior to DoMataT Z leafl Jh 
roSSuth, the middle dnoouneatod at the baeo. A 31a. Gapoof 
Good BopOb 1766. Plant stomleee. (B. B. 1606.) 

0. profuKdera.) 


ifi.ssLr'ATn'niEr' 


oordta red: ecapes longer than the 
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Oimlig winHtwA. 

with gbukdulu haln* Sarly tiffiiig. t.. three, linear, 

enanmate, with two red gmds beneath. Stem deelinate, 
naked at the baee. h. Sin. of Good Hope, 1774. (B. M. 
16&.) 

O. vtoln o— (violet-oolonred). JL pink, ereotleh, wil^ a abort 
involnore ; aeape lunbelliferoua, three to nine-flowerea. Spring 
to aatnmn. Z., leafleta three, oboordate, amooth, reddiah under* 
Death. Bulbs fusiform, black. A. Sin. North America, 1772. 
Hardy perennial. (B. M. 221&.) 

OZfiYE. Sw Buphthalmum. 

OXSTB DAXBT. Bee OhzyBMktbBniiuii LtWMui- 
theiniiiii. 

OmP. Bee FrlmolA alatlor. 

OZT AETHUtl (from o«y«, sharp, and anlhos, a 
flower ; referring to the idiarply-toothed calyx and 
oorolla). Stk. M»gacarpha. Obd. fiuhtoeem. A genna 
oompriaing about a doaen apeoiea of highly ornamental 
atoTO trees and shrubs, with terete branches, inhabiting 
tropioal, aub^tropioal, and South-eastern Africa. Flowers 
white or yellow, scented, elongated, disposed in short or 
long, many-flowered, axillary ecnymbi ; calyx fire-toothed ; 
ooroUa hypooratexi-formed, flre-lobed; pedicels braoteo- 
late. Leares opposite, shortly petiolaie, often oblique at 
base, ooriaoeous ; atipules ratiier large, intra-petiolar, 
oblong, obtuse or acute, deoiduoua. llie two apcciee 
described below thrire in a peaty soil, and should be 
grown in well-drained pets, in a light, airy position. Ptao- 
tioally, the oonditiona which are found to suit their near 
idliee, the Gardenias, will also suit these. Propagated by 
onttinge, inserted under a bell glass, in bottom heat. 

O. hpeeiOBllB (showy). A synonym of 0. iuUjlonu, 

O. tmlitlloniu (tnbe-fiowered).* A white, Hn. long, with the limb 
2liD. across, in terminal heada July. f. broad, 61n. long. 
Bxanehlets. leares, and calyces glabrous, h. 3ft. to 4ft. Sierra 
Leone, 1789. Siiub. Stns. O. tpeeiotua (B. M 1992), 
dmia tvh^mra (A B. a 183). (B. M. 4636.) 

O. IhMraloelor CnulousHJoloared). Jl. whitish, roee>coloar, and 
\ : corolla tube 4in. to 61n. long ; segments linear, scaroely 
> than the stamens. July. 1. oTalHanoeolate. acuminate, 

)na. A 3ft 1839. (F. d. & U. 148.) Stated to come from 

Uba in work just quotM ; it, bowerer, must be a native of 
tropical Africa. 

OXTBAPKim (from oey6opAon, a rinegar sauoer, 
or small ehallow Tsseel; in sJlueion to' the shape of the 
inTolucre). Umbrella Wort. Stns. Calymenia^ Calym- 
hymenia, Ftlmanto. Obd. ISyctaginam, A genus oom- 
prinng about a soore species of greenhouse or hardy, 
annual or perennial, erect or prostrate herbs, mostly 
natives of Western America, a few being indigenous to 
the Eastern States of NorUi America, and one Hima- 
layan. Flowers white, pink, or scarlet; involnore one to 
five-flowered; perianHi oampannlate or fnnnel-sbaped. 
Fruit small. Leaves opposite, aesidle or petiolaie. The 
species are of no great valne for hortionltnral purposes. 
Those described below thrive in a sandy-Ioam eoiL Pro- 
pagated by seeds, sown in the open borto in May. or 
on a mild hotbed in March ; or by divisions in spring. 

O. Cerrant— tl (Cerrantes*). /t, bright pink, penlded ; peduncles 
and involucres vUloosly visoous. Summer and autumn. L oppo- 
site, long-stalked, coroate, obtuse, entire, slightly pnbesemt; 
maHins ciliated with short halts. A l^ft. Mexico, 1823. 
Balf-haidy peronnisL (S. B. F. G. 84.) 

O. Flsooeiui (dainmy). /. pink, rocemose. June to October, 
e 1. eordate-orinculate, acute, tomentose. A. 2ft. Pern, 1793. 
Hardy annnsL When the seeds an ripe, the calyx turns brown, 
expuo^^^and Is suspended over them like a little umbrella. 

OZTCABEini. A synonym of ChurelaLlB (which 

tee). 

CKKTCQntCMI. A synonym of Eandtfc (which see). 

OnrCUlOXUM. included under Mirh^ (which 
ne). 

OZTOOOOUS (from oeye, sharp, and kokiot, a berry ; 
referring to the sharp, add taste of the berries). Gran- 
berry. 8 tn. SehoUara. Obd. Vaeeiniacaw. A genus 


Ozyoooomi — eontwiued. . 

comprising only a couple of species of small,* hardy 
decumbent or sub-erect, very glabrous shrubs, BaldTes 
of Europe, North Asia, and North America. Flowers 
axillary or terminal, solitary or few, nodding or droop- 
ing; oorolla pink, with four or five linear, revolute seg- 
ments. Berry globose, fleshy, many-seeded. Leaves small, 
alternate, persistent, entire. Branches filiform. Both 
these plants naturally affect swampy spots, and first- 
named is planted nearly always irith a view to the 
periodic flooding of the beds; it will, however, thrive 
in a peaty border where no great amount of moisture 
is present, but under suoh conditions will not, of eofune, 
develop so quickly. 0. palutMt is a neat Uttle plant, 
worth growing in pots or pans standing in water. The 
gpeoies may be propagated by means of the long, creeping 
shoots, which frequently root; or by cuttingB, inswrted 
under a hand glass, and shaded until establi^ed. 

O. xnnorooBrpnB (large-fruitedX* Amertcan Oianbem. JL pink, 
on eracL proiiferouii hranehsa Spring, k elllptliM>blong| nearly 
flat andi obtuse, glaooons beneath. Stems prostiats, fUHonn, 
creeping. North America, 1760. This nwoiss is largely culti- 
vated in North Amerioalor the sake of its fndts, wUch are 
bottled or put into bflrrris, dfca, as well as used ftm for tarts, 
Ac. (B. M. 2686, under name of Vateinium meeroeorpum.) 

O, palnatiiB (marsb-lovingX* Common Ckanbsny. jC.pi"k,witb 
reflexed, oblong segmenta ; pedioela terminal, one-flowered. May. 
/r. dark red, with a strong add taste. L smali, ovate, entire, 
acute, smooth, with rovoluto margins. Stems fllnorm, creeping. 
Nortnera hemisphere (Britain). (Sy. Bn. B. 876, under name of 
roeeifrium Oteyeoeeut.) 

OXTSSVD&OE (from oeys, sour, and dendron, a 
tree; in allusion to the foliage being sour to the taste). 
Obd. JBrieaetct. A monotypio genus. The epeoies is a 
beautiful, hardy tree; it thrives in a moist, psaty soQ, 
and is propagated from imported seeds. 

O* niDorenai (tree-UkeX* Sorrel-tree. Jt white, In terminal 
panicles of many racemes ; corolla ovate, five-toothed ; filaments 
hairy ; style thick, flve4uigled. June and July. <. oMong- 
lanceolate, acuminated, serrulate, glabrous. Branches tapering. 
A 15f A to 40ft. Eastern United States, 1762. Syn. Andrvmtda 
arhorta (under which name It Is figured In B. ML 906). 

OXTOOHIITM. IndLuded under AtpUniwn. 

OZYXiOBZITM (from oeys, sharp, and Zohos, a pod; 
legumes or seed-pods endizig in a sharp point). Inoluding 
OalUttaehyt and Podolobiwn. Obd. Laguminoam, A genus 
oompriaing about twenty-seven speoies of greenhouse or- 
namental shrubs, or rarely under-shrubs, confined to Aus- 
tralia. Flowers yellow, or partly or totally purple-red, 
disposed in terminal or axillary raoemes; petflds riawed; 
standard orbicular or reniform; wings oblong. Leaves 
opposite, whorled, or soattered, simple, entire, or rarely 
vritb pungent lo^s. The species thrive in a compost 
of peat and loam, with plenty of sand added. Propa- 
gated, during April or May, by onttinga of rather firm 
young shoots, inserted in send, under a bell glass. Perfect 
draii^e is most essential. The species here deeoribed 
arc those usually seen in greenh^ses. 

0« nmitiiiii (sento). JL red, yellow, all axillary, in looee clurtere, 
shorter than the leaves. March. L in whorls of throe, or 
scstterod, ovate-elliptic or almost oblong, 4ln. to |in. loim, taper- 
ing into a pungent point A 2ft 1642. (B. M. 4040, nnoer name 
of OattrtdoHrun oeutum.) 

O, f^lllfltw^hyp (CaUlstaehyet* Jl. yellow, in dense, terminal 
racemee. June to August. L lanceolate-acnminate, mostly in 
irregular whcvls of three. A. 3ft to 4ft. 1816. Syna CWIisCseAys 
kmceolatu (B. B. 216), C, hMiftiia (P. M. B. vUL SIX C, aaata 
(B. M. 1926). C. tetuta (L. B. C. 1983). 

O, OBDltetnm (headfldx A yellow, in axtUur clustera, or eome- 
limes forming a terminal, compact, corymboee laeeme er bead. 
June. L, lowest sometimes obovate, aQ the othen oblong- 
lanceolate or linear, lln. to 21n. long, obtuse, with a short, 
usually recurved point A. 2ft 1837. {B. & 1843, lA) 

O, oordlfoUnm (cordate-leaved). JL orange-red. nsnally thrae or 
four together, in small, termimu beads or nmbole. April, f. Ir- 
regnlany whorled in threes, ovate-cordate, from tin. toJ% 'tang. 
ATlfttofift 1807. (A.B.B.4e2; Br]i/1644;L.B.d:98r.) 

O. eaBCBUm obowBtiuii (obovate, wedgenhapedX* A yi^, 
or the lower petals pnrpta, in — — 
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(hgrlobiiun^eontiniMd. 

diMtm, either all axillary or alao terminal. March. L verv 
broamy cuneate» truncate, mostly about l^tn. long. A 2ft. 1840. 
(B. a 1843. 36. and P. M. B. x. 243, under name of 0. ob- 
oeaeum.) 

0« alUpMoiuil (etUptic-i^vad).* Jl. yellow, in crowded. corymboHe 
Hwenwe. May to September, L from oval^oblong to oblong> 
linear or lanceolate, mueronate, arranged in irregular whorls of 
three. A 2ft. to 3ft. 1805. (B. M. ^9). Syn. 0. PvUefwr 
{U B. 0. 194^). 

O* •. BncastllMiiim (narrow-leavedv 2. long, and narrow. 
1806. A handaome variety when well gn>wn. (B. M. 2442, B. B. 
302, and L. B. G. 163, under name of 0. arborMeem.) 


O. Ilnewre (Uneardeaved). JL yellow, or of a dull red, In rather 
loose, terminal racemes, or sometiraos in the upper aziU. October. 
I. mostly alternate, linear or linear-lanceolate, 2in. to 6in. loi^, 
obtuse or muoronate, siliu beneath when young, h. 2ft 1838. 
(B. M. 3882, under name or CtUlutachyi linearia.) 


O. olxmttlim (obovate-laaved). A synonym of 0. euntatum 
abopotum. 


O. obtiislfoUlllll fblunt-leaved).* JL with keel and wings crlm- 
son, and the standard deep orange-coloured, and yellow at the 
base, disposed In terminal, often one-sided, racemes of lin. to 
2ln., on very short pedicels. April. L alternate or irregularly 
wborledin threes, linear, obtuse, smooth above, hut dothed with 
siligr tomentnm beneath, with revolute edges. A 1ft. to 3ft 
1826. A handsome, compact-growing plant (S. F. A. A) 

Oi* ovRllfolliUA (oval-leaved). A synonym of 0. tecusum. 


O. PnlteiiMe (Pulteney*o), of Loddiges. A synonym of 0. attipU- 
cum. 


O. raUllsaill (retuse). JL reddish-yellow, in dense, almost sessile, 
temlnal dumrs or oorymlioee racemes, or rarely also In the tmper 
axils. May. 2. mostly opposite, petlolate, ovate or oblong- 
elliptic, obtnse, truncate or emaridnate, lin. to 2in. long. A 2ft. 
mL STN. 0. ew2</bKi<m. (B.B.913.) 


MBBtfenn (dimblng). JL yellow, few, in loiwe, terminal or 
axillaTf raoemes. Apru. 2. mostly opposite, from obovate or 
ovate-olliptieal to ovate-lanceolate or narrow -oblong, l^n. to 21n. 
long. Bnnehes proenmbent or half climbing, h, at 1826. 
(£& 1434, under name of Mirlmlia BaaetarL) 


0* slBiur«plii3lwn (eroes-leaved)u /L yellow, in loose, axillary 
moemee, vardy exceeding the leaves. April I alternate or oppo- 
site, ^ to 1^. long, vnth pnngent points and a cimeate baSm, 
and dosply uvlded into three Tanoeolate, pungent lobes ; the 
latexai ones divaricate, and sometlmee again bilobed. A 8ft 
1888. (B.B.8G2rli^B.O.im. and P.M.Biv. 171, under name 
of PodoUbkm maawntpkyllmn.) 


Q« trllOlMttWtt 


(throe-lobod).* JL yellow, , , 

H, o^n exc^fng the leav^ .^61^ . (• mos^ 


in loose, axUIary or 


opposlto, from broadly ovate to lanceolate lin. to 2in. long, wite 
pungent polnta, and bordered by a few diatani, pungent teeth or 
Mh^ of which one or two on each side near the base are oaoally 
laiMtlian the etheie. A 8ft 1791. B. B.S80, under name 
of jHiftMiaNi OMMte ; B. M. 1477 and & R 13^ under name of 
pMlofeMiiiit trBscafum.) 

2. FinMtaUtt (twiggy). JL orange, scarlet, in tenninal, sessile, 
oomnDose tnoemes or dusters, and oooaaionally in the upper 
axlUL May. I in threes or opposite, narrow-oblong, or almost 
linear, raiw ovmtOKibhniiiVity obtuse and emarginate, fin. to 
Uin. long. (B. M. SS8B, r ^ ' 

tfadroloMuiR retuJiMH,) 


, and B. &. 1647, under name of 


OXTVSVAXiinC (from onya, sharp, and petolum, a 
pntal; petaia sharp-pointed). Btnb. Qoihoffda, BcAum- 
cfeimma, and Twwdia. Omi>. ledepvMf^a. A genus 
oomprbing about fifty apeoiee of erect or twining, store 
or groonhoiiM, poremiial herba or anb-ahmba, natirea of 
South America, moatly Brasil, one epeoiee being found 
in Mexioo and the Weet Indies. Flowers bine, white, 
ye31owiah«white, or pnrpUah; calyx fire-parted; corolla 
tnhc ihort, oampannlate or a^ost globular, and with fire 
often narrow lobce ( nymee aometlmoe nmbeUiform, loosely 
few-fiowered, eometimes capitate, rarely ccnymboaely 
braabbed, terminal or (in one apedee) axillary, peduncu- 
late. IiMTes oppoaite. The apedea mentioned below 
(li^bably the omy ones introduced) like a rich, well- 
dndx^dt loamy soil, and do beat if planted out inside the 
store or greenhouse, and their ahoota trained near the 

J flaea. 0, emrulewm is a ohanning oUmber, remarkable 
or Ibe dia&gti in oolour exhibited by the flower at 
warioiis stapes ol its eaditenoe. When first open, it la 
pile blue, with a all^t tinge of green j then purplish, 
and, w^ withered, I&m. All are iwopegated by cuttinga 
of ibe yonnjy growths, hmorted under a bdl glass, in 
botloni heat 


Oacjrpetaltim— continued. 

O. appendioulatom (appondiculate). JL pale yellow, fragnint; 
petals narrow-lanceolate, acute, er^ly spreading; pedundes 
cymoae, usually four-flowered. 2. ovate, acuminated, cordate, 
downy. BrosU, 1823. Stove twiner. 

O. Baakall (Banks'). JL purple ; corolla segments linear or 
Hiiear-lunceolate ; peduncles lax-flowered, longer than the pedfcels. 
June, L cordate or ovate-cordate, shortly acuminate, Ineano- 
puberulouA beneath. Bnudl. 1826. Stove twining sub-shrub. 

O. osamloum (blue).* jl, blue ; segments of corolla oblong, spread- 
ing ; peduncles shorter than the leaves, few-flowered, erect July. 
L coimte-oblong or cordate-lanceolate, muoronate, tomentoee on 
both sldea Buenos Ayres, 1832. Greenhouse or stove twining 
sub-shrub. (B. 65 ; B. M. 3630, under name of Tibtedia verneoiot ; 
S. B. F. Q. ser. li. 407, under name of 7. ceeruUa.) 

O. colanoidcc (Solauum-like). Jl. bluish, tinged with rose- 
colour ; corolla segments spreading ; peduncles terminal or extra- 
axillary, oorymbosely paniculate, many-flowered June. 1. lan- 
ceolate or oblong-cordate, mueronate, acute, petlolate, tomen- 
tose. Stem almost unbranched, erect, h. 6ft. Brasil, 1846. 
Stove sub-shrub. (B. M. 4367.) 

OZTSFO&A (from oops, sharp, and spora, a seed; 
in allnBion to the seeds being awned at both ends). 
Obd. Melattomacem. A small genua (four species) of 
vory handsome, slender, erect, or almost soandent, store 
shrabs, natives of Eastern Bengal and the Malayan 
Archipelago. Flowers pink or red, disposed in terminal, 
elongated, many-flowered, loose, nodding paniolea ; oalyx 
lobes and petals four. Leaves long-stalked, large, oblong 
or lanoeolate-orate, long-aonminate, entire or ainuate- 
tootbed, fire to seven-nerved. 0. ptmieulata, the only 
speoiea introduced, thrives in a oompost of sandy loam 
and fibry peat, with the addition of some small piooes of 
oharooal. Propagation may be effected by cuttings of 
young shoots, inserted in sandy soil, under a glass, in 
bottom heat, in AprU. 


O* inmimdatB (panldedl Jl, dlspoMd in lax, drooping panicles, 
often Ift long; petals four, bri^t foae-oolour, obovate, aente. 
Autumn. 2, ovate or cordate-ovate, acuminate, five to seven- 
nerved. glabrous above, and obsoletely downy, with short hairs, 
or quite glabtons below, where also the nerves are very pro- 
minent, and red. A 3ft to 5ft. India, 1886. (B. M. 46SA under 
name of 0. vapanB.) 


O. wagMU (wandering)L A synonym of 0. ponfeulato. 

OZT8T8UKA (from msyt, sharp, and rieima, a 
girdle; in reference to the segments of the corona being 
acute). Obd. AscUptadam. A small genus (fonr species) 
of stove, climbing, glabrous herbs or sub-shrubs, natlTes 
of tropical Asia and Africa. Flowers rather large: 
corolla purple-spotted and veined, rather broad; oymea 
loosely racemose or umbelliform, not unfreqnently reduced 
to one flower. Leaves opposite, narrow. 0. §$<mhntum 
is the only speoies in onltivation ; it thrives in a oom- 
post of loam, leaf mould, and sand. (3ood drainage is 
essential. Like many o&er store oUmbers, it perhaps 
does bsst when planted out against a wall or rafter, and 
its shoots trained near the gUtBs. 


O. •sonlnitaiii (ssoulent). JL white, with a tinge of rose, large ; 
corolla fringed with balm; lacemes longer than the leaves. 
I linear-lanceolate, veiny, smooth, Ain. to 61n. long. India, 
Java, Ac., 1816. 


OJLYTBOFXB (from oeys, sharp, and fropts, a keel; 
the keel ends in a sharp point). Obo. Leg%imvno$iB, 
An extensive genus (nearly 100 speoies) of har^, muoh- 
branohed herbs, aub-shrubs, or small dimbs, sUied to 
Aptragahu, They are found in the mountainous or odd 
regions of Asia, North America, and Europe. Flowora 
violet, purple, white, or pale ydlowidi, in axillary 
spikes or racemes, or springing from the stem; standard 
ereot, orate or oblong; petals unguioulate. Pods sessile 
or stipitate. Leaves impari-pinnate ; leaflets entire, 
exstipellate. Bereral speoiea are very handsome, but 
many which wore at one time muoh grown sm now 
lost to oultiration. They are of easy onltoie in any 
ordinary soil, but prefer a dry sandy loam. Propagated 
by se^ sown in their permanent quarters; and by 
dividing the plant in spring. All the apeoiee mentioned 
below ute pretty, dwexf-gsowing perenniab. 
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Oxjtvopia — eontimM§d, 

O. OMnpasferto ( 

tiogod with p! 

i., ^any pairs' lanceolate "aoute, hoary, and rather 

h^iy. A. Sin. to bin. Europe (bcotlA&dX A pretty little alpine 
plant. (Sy. Sa. B. 374.) 

O* fcittdA (foetid). A cream-coloured; spikea capitate, few- 
dowered ; scapes rather longer than the leaves, woolly at the 
apex. June to August. 1. mth many pairs of lanceolate-linear, 
Clammy, glabrous leaflets. South b'rance, Ac., 1819. 

O. fHgUUt raoamoM (frigid, racemefl). A long, in a short, 
spike-like raceme; peduncles longer than the leaves, hairy. 
L erect, pinnate, 3in. to 4in. long, having narrow-lanceolate 
leaflets of a glaucous hue, and covered with adpressed hairs. 
Tarkestan, 1864. Plant stemlesa. (K. 0. 1164, f. 8, f-k.) 

O. gnudUlora (large-flowered). Jl, of an intense rose-colour, 
large, loosely spicate ; standard emarginate ; scape twice as long 
as the leaves. June. L oblong- l a n oe o late, adpressedly sUfcy. 
A. 6iii. Siberia, 182a. 


O. Hallerl (Haller’s). ^ ot rich bluish-purple colour, rarely 
white, in round, dense heads ; scapes scdltary or twin, longer 
than the leaves, July. 1., leaflets ovate, acute. Plant stemless, 
clothed with silky hairs in every part A 6in* Europe (Scotland). 
An elegant little species for rockwork. (Sy. Bn. B. 373.) 

nrfcate or 
L leaflets 
ti America, 
part A rare ana 


1811. 

beautiful rock-plant 


Plant stemless, silky and pilose in ew 
'* - - (B.M.2147; B.K.“' 


O. montana (mountain).* Jl. bluish, with a purplish calyx ; 
racemes short ; scape a little longer than the leaves. July, t, 
leaflets elliptic-lanceolate. Plant almost stemless, vlllons, the 
hairs on the petioles and scape spreading. A 6in. Europe, 1^1. 

O. oehrolaaea (yellowish-white). JL yellowish-white, small, 
drooping* fn short racemes ; peduncles long, and, together with 
the calyx and ovary, covecM with blacUsn haiin. L pinnate, 


Oxjtvopia — cofUiwMd, 

3ln. to 4tn. long, with oblong-lancoolate leaflets. 8te£i>fliort 
ascending, glauoesoent, Turkeston, 1884. (B. G. 1164, f. 1, a*e)^ 


Siberia, 1732. 


law, oDuw. owoi buauj vuuav. n, ipmi* 

(B. M. 2463; J. F. A. 61, under muno of 


O, ppreoAlMt (Pyrenean).* A sky-blue, efect, erowdjsd, en a short 
raceme, which ultimate becomes elongated-oval: scapes set 
with stellate hairs. Summer. L, leaflets lanceolate or oblong, 
pointed, somewhat concave, covered with long, iUky halm 
A 4lu. to 61n. Central Pyrenees. 


OXTUBA. Included under Laylft (which see). 
OTSTSB PLAITT. See HarteaiU auudilinB. 
OT8TSB 80AUS. See Soala XaMOta. 


080TXAMHV8 (from osetn, to emcll, and ihemnoe, 
a shrub; alluding to the odour of the plant). Obh* 
Composttes. A genns oomprising a considerable nninber 
of species of greenbonse or nearly hardy, mostly Austra* 
lian shrubs, rarely sub-shrubs or herbs, now inoludod, 
by Bentham and Hooker, under HeUehryewin.< Flower- 
heads small ( inYolnorc oblong, ovoid, or oampanulate; 
inner bracts Tuually with smaU, coloured, radiating tips. 
The species desoiiW below- thriTCs in almost any soil, 
and is readily propagated, in summer, by means ot ont- 
lihgs made of half-ripened young wood. 

O. roamarinifiBtlpa (Eosemary-leaved).* JL-headt white, in dense 
corymbs, usually terminating m nnmei^ooe, small, leafjr branohas, 
forming a large, leafy panicle. July. L linear, mostly obtuse, 
varying from under (in. to above lin. loam the margins recurved 
or revolute. A (In Auitmli^ 8ft. to iS 1827, A handsome 
shrub, hardy in the South of England. 


jont OP voLim n. 







